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By Rabindranath Tagore. 
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(1 ) 

I know not who paints the pictures on 
memory’s canvas ; hut whoever he may 
he. what he is painting aiy pictures ; by 
which I mean that he is not there with his 
brush simply to make a faithful copy of all 
that is happening. lie takes in and leaves 
out according to liis taste. He makes many 
a big thing small and small thing big. lie 
has no compunction in putting into the 
background that which was to the fore, or 
bringing to the front that which was 
behind. In short he is painting pictures, 
and not writing history. 

Thus, over Life’s outward aspect flow 
the series of events, and within is being 
painted a set of pictures. The two corres- 
pond but are not one. 

\Ye do not get the leisure to thoroughly 
view this studio within us. Portions of it 
now and then catch our eve, but the greater 
part remains out of sight in the darkness. 
Why the cver-busv painter is painting ; 
when he will have done ; for what gallery 
his pictures are destined ; — who can tell ? 

Some years ago, on being questioned as 
to the events of my past life, I had occasion 
to pry into this picture-chamber. 1 had 
thought to be content with selecting some 
few materials for my Life’s story. 1 then 
discovered, as I opened the door, that Life’s 
memories are not Life’s history, but the 
original work of an unseen Artist. The 
variegated colours scattered about are not 
reflections of outside lights, but belong to 
the painter himself, and come passion-tinged 
from his heart ; thereby unfitting the record 
on the canvas for use as evidence in a court 
of law. 


Hut though the attempt to gather precise 
history I’wom memory’s storehouse may be 
•fruitless, there is a fascination in lookine 
over the pictures, a fascination which easL 
its spell on me. 

The road over which we journey, the 
wayside shelter in which we sojourn, arc 
not pictures while still travelling— they are 
too necessary, too obvious. When, how- 
ever, before turning into the evening rest- 
house, we look back upon the cities, fields, 
rivers and hills which we Jiave been through 
in Life’s morning, then, in the light of the 
passing day, are they pictures indeed. Thus, 
when my opportunity came, did I look 
back, and was engrossed. 

Was this interest aroused within me 
solely by a natural aftection Tor my own 
past ? Sotpe personal "feeling, of course, 
there must have been, but the pictures had 
also an independent artistic value of their 
own. There is no event in my reminiscences 
worthy of being preserved for all time. But 
the quality of the subject is not the only 
justification for a record. What one has 
truly felt, if only it can be made scnsiblejL' 
otherti, is always of importance to one’s 
fellow men. If pictures which have taken 
shape in memory can be brought out in 
words, they are worth a place in literature. 

It is as literary material tliyt 1 offer my 
memory pictures. To take them as an 
attempt at autobiography would be a 
mistake. In such view these reminiscences 
would appear useless as well as incomplete. 

(2) TeaciiixgBegins. 

We three boys were being brought, up 
togethei*. Both my companions were two 
years older than I. When they were placed 
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under their tutor, my teaching also began, 

I > 11 1 of what I learnt nothing remains in 
mv memory. 

What constantly reeurs to me is “The 
rain patters, the leaf (|nWers I am just 
eome to anehor after crossing the storm\ 
region of the khnln\ series ; and I 

am reading “Yhc rain ]>atters, the. leaf 
quivers”, for'* me t.Jje first poem of the 
Arch Poet. Whenever l lie joy of i ha t dav 
conns haek to mq, e\{n now, I realise whv 
rhyme is so needful in poetry. Because of it 
the words eome to an end, and yet end not ; 
the utteranee is ovei J , hut not its ring ; and 
the ear and the mind can go on.and on with 
their "nine of tossing the rhyme I <; eavh 
other. •►JJlus did the rain patter and the 
leaves (juiver again and again, the live- 
loti" day in my eonseiousness. 

Anothev episode of this period of mv 
early boyhood is held fast in mv nnnd. 

We had an old cashier, Kailash bv name, 
who was like one of the family. lie was a 
"Teat wit, and would be constantly crack- 
ing jokes with everybody, old and voting ; 
recently married sons-in-law, new comers 
into the family circle, bein'? his special butts. 
There was room for the suspicion that his 
humour had not deserted him even after 
death. < huV my elders were engaged in an 
attempt to start .a* postal service with the 
other world by means of a planchettee. 
At one of ■'the sittings the pencil scrawled 
out the name of Kailash. He was asked as 
to the sort of life one led where he was. Not 
a bit of it, wis the reply. “Whv should yon 
get so cheap what Mind to die to learn ?” 

This Kailash used to rattle ‘off for mv 
special delectation a doggerel ballad of his 
own composition. The hero was myself and 
there was a glowing anticipation of the 
arrival of a heroine. And as I listened m v 
interest would wax intense at the picture 
of this world-charming bride illuminatin'? 

lap of the future in which she sat en- 
throned. The list of the jewellery with 
which she was bedecked from head to foot, 
and-thc unheard of splendour of the pre- 
parations for the bridal, might have turned 
oldVr and wiser heads; but what moved the 
boy, and set wonderful joy pictures flitting 
before his vision, was tile rapid jingle of 
the fret | uen t rhymes and the swing of the 
rhythm. 

These two literary delights still linger in 

* # A jingling sentence in the Hengali Chilli's Primer. 

f KxeiViscs in two-sy 11a Ides. ‘ 


mv memory -and there is the other, the 
in!f« tits’ classic: “The rain falls pit-a-pat/ 
the tide comes up the river.” 

The next thing I remember is the begin- 
ing of my school life. One day I saw mv 
elder' brother, and mv sister's son Satya, 
f also a little’older than myself, starting off 
•to school, leavin'? me behind, accounted 
unlit. 1 had never before ridden in a carriage 
nor even been out of the house. So when 
S-'iiv.i came back, full of unduly "'lowin;? 
account*? of his adwnturcs on the way, I 
felt 1 simply could not stay at home. Our 
tutor tried to dispel mv illusion with sound 
advice and a resounding slap: “You’re erv- 
i n to go to school now, you’ll have to cry* 
a lot more to be let off later on.” I have 
no recollection ol the name, tea tures'or dis- 
position of this tutor ol ours, but the im- 
pression of his weighty advice and weightier 
hand has not yet laded. Never in mv life 
have 1 heard a truer prophecy . 

\ly crying drove me prematurely into 
the ( )rienta! Seminary. What I learnt there 
I have no idea, but one of its methods of 
punishment I still bear in mind. The boy 
who was unable to repeat his lessons was 
made to stand on a bench with arms ex- 
tended, and on his upturned palms were 
piled a number of slates. It is for psycholo- 
gists to debate how far this method is likely 
to conduce to a better receptivity of mind. 

I thus bewail my schooling at an extremely 
tender age. 

My initiation into literature had its 
origin, at the same time, in the books which 
were in vogue in the servants' quarters. 
Chief anion" these were a Bengali transla- 
tion of Chanakya’s aphorisms, and the 
Ramavana of Krittivasa. 

A picture of one day’s reading of the 
Ramavana comes clearly back to me. 

The day was a eloudv one. 1 was play- 
ini? about in the Ions?’ verandah'" overlook- 
ing the road. All of a sudden Satya, for 
some reason I do not remember, wanted lo 
frighten me by shouting, “Policeman! 
Policeman!” Mv ideas of the duties of 
policemen were of an extremely vague des- 
cription. One thing 1 was certain about, 
that a person charged with crime once 
placed in a policeman's hands would, as 

# Roofed colon ade or balcony. The writer’s family 
house is an irregulfir three-storied mass of buildings, 
which had grown with the joint family it sheltered, 
built round several courtyards or quadrangles, with 
long colonades along the outer faces, and narrower 
galleries running round each quadrangle, giving 
access to the single rows of rooms, 
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sure as the wretch caught in a crocodile’s 
serrated grip, go under and be seen no more. 
Not knowing how an innocent boy could 
cscaj)e this relentless penal code, I bolted 
towards the inner apartments/ with shud- 
ders running down my back for blind tear « 
of pursuing policemen. I broke to my 
mother the news of my impending doom, 
but it did not seem to disturb her much. 
However, not deeming it safe to venture 
out again, 1 sat down? on the sill of mv 
mother’s door to read the dog-eared Rama- 
yana, with a marbled paper cover, which 
belonged to her old aunt. Alongside 
stretched the verandah running round the 
four sides of the open inner quadrangle, 
on 'which had fallen the faint afternoon 
glow of the clouded sky, ayd linding*mc 
weeping over one of its sorrowful situa- 
tions mv great-aunt came and took away 
the book from me. 

(d) Winii\ and Wirrtorr. 

Luxury was a thing almost unknown in 
the days of our infancy. The standard of 
living was then, as a whole, •much more 
simple than it is now. Apart from, that, the 
children of our household were entirely 
free from the fuss of being too much looked 
after. Tfcc fact is that, while the process 
of looking after may bean occasional treat 
lor the guardians, to the children it is 
always an unmitigated nuisance. 

We used to be undef the rule of the 
servants. To save themselves trouble they 
had almost suppressed our right of free move- 
ment. But the freedom of not being petted 
made* up even for the harshness ot this 
bondage, for our minds were left clear of 
the toils of constant coddling, pampering 
and dressing-up. 

Our food had nothing to do with deli- 
cacies. A list of our articles of clothing 
would only invite the modern boy's scorn. 
On no pretext did we wear socks or shoes 
till we had passed our tenth year. In the 
cold weather a second cotton tunic over 
the first one sufficed. In never entered our 
heads to consider ourselves ill-off for that 
reason. It was only when old Niyamat, 
the tailor, would forget to put a pocket 
into one of our tunics that we complained, 
for no bov has yet been born so poor as 
not to have the wherewithal to stuff his 
.pockets; nor, bv a nfereilul dispensation 
of providence, is there much difference 
between the wealth of lxVys of rich or poor 
parentage. We used to have a pair of slip- 


pers each,- but not always* where we # had‘ 
our feet. Our habit of kicking the slipped 
on ahead, and catching them up again, 
made them work * none the less hard, 
through effectually defeating at every step 
the reason of their being? . • 

Onj* elders were in every \ypvy at a great 
distance from us, in <hcir dress and food, 
living and doing, conversation and amuse- 
ment. We caught glftni>sVs of these, but 
tliev were, beyond our reach, lilders have 
become cheap to modern children ; they are 
too readily accessible, and so are all objects 
of desire. Nothing ever came so easily to 
us* Afciny a trivial thing was .Jor # us a 
rarity, and we lived mostly in # the hope of 
attaining, when we were old enough, the 
things which the distant future held in 
trust for jis. The result was tllat what 
little we did get we enjoyed to the utmost; 
from skin to core nothing was thrown 
awav. The modern child of a well-to-do 
family nibbles at only half the things he 
gets ; the greater part of his world is 
wasted on him. 

Our days were spent in the servants’ 
quarters in the south-east corner of the 
outer apartments. One of our servants 
was Shyam, a dark chubby boy with curly 
locks, hailing from the District of Khulna. 
He would put me into a selected spot and, 
tracing a chalk line all round, warn me 
with seleiim face and uplifted finger of the 
perils of transgressing this rin^. Whether 
the threatened danger was material or 
spiritual 1 never fully understood, but a 
great fear used to possess me. I had read 
m the Ramayana of the tribulations of Sita 
for having left the ring drawn by Laksh- 
man, so it was not possible for me to be 
sceptical of its potency. 

just below the window of this room was 
a tank* with a flight of masonry ste^ 
leading down into the water; on its west 
.bank, along the garden wall, an immense 
banyan tree; to the south a fringe of 
cocoa nut palms. Ringed round as I was 
near this window 1 would spegd the whole 
dav peering through the drawn Venetian 
shutters, gazing and gazing on this scene 
as on a picture book. From early morning 
our neighbours would drop in one by one 
to have their bath. I knew the time for 
each one to arrive. I was familiar with the 
peculiarities of each one’s toilet. One would 
stop up his ears with his fingers as h* took . 

Ail arigiual usually nliln n 
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his regulation 'number of. dips, after which 
he would depart. Another would not* ven- 
ture on a complete immersion hut he con- 
tent with only squeezing liis wet towel 
repeatedly over his head. A third would 
carefully drive tUe •surface impurities away 
from him with a rapid play of his arn?^, anil 
then on a sudden infpulsc take liis plunge. 
There was one wh'o«jumped in from the top 
steps without *nnv preliminaries' at all. 
Another would Walk slowly in, step hv step, 
muttering his morning prayers the while. 
One was always in a hurry, hastening home 
as soon as he was through with his dip. 
Another^ was in no sort of hurry* at all. 
taking his .hath leisurely, followed with. a 
good ruh-down. and a change from wet 
bathing clothes into clean ones, including a 
careful adjustment of the folds of his waist 
cloth, ending with a turn or two in the 
outer*ganlen, and the gathering ol (lowers, 
with which he would finally saunter slowly 
homewards, radiating the cool comfort of 
his refreshed body, as he went. This 
would go on till it was past noon. Then 
would the bathing places he deserted and 
become silent. Only the ducks remaining, 
paddling about after water snails, or busy 
preening their leathers, the livelong day. 

When solitude thus reigned over the 
water, mv whole attention would he drawn 
to the shadows under the banyan tree. 
Some of its aerial roots, creeping down 
along its trunk, had formed a dark compli- 
cation of coils at its base. It seemed as if 
into this mysterious region tl^* laws of the 
universe had not found entrance ; as if some 
old-world dream-land had escaped the 
divine vigilance and lingered on into the 
light of modern day. Whom I used to see 
there, and what those beings did, it is not 
possible to express in intelligible language. 
— ! t was about this Banyan tree that 1 wrote 
later : 

With tangled roots hanging down from 
your branches, () ancient banyan tree, 

You stand still day and night, like an 
ascetic at his penances, 

Do you ever remember the child whose 
fancy played with your shadows? 

Alas! that banyan tree is no more, nor 
the piece of water which served to mirror 
the majestic forest-lord ! Many of those 
who used to bathe there have also followed 
into oblivion the shade of the banyan tree. 

• The nicn’b portion ol the h« use is the nutci , and 
the women's the innei. 


And that boy, grown older, is counting the 
alternations of light and darkness which 
penetrate the^eomplexities with which the 
roots he has throw n oft’ on all sides have 
encircled him. 

Going out of the house was forbidden to 
us, in fact we had not even the freedom of 
all its parts. We perforce took our peeps 
at nature from behind the barriers. Beyond 
my reach there was this limitless thing 
called the Outside, of which flashes 
and sounds and scents used to momentarily * 
come and touch me through its interstices. 
It seemed to want to play with me through 
the bars with so many gestures. But it 
was Iree and I was bound — there was no 
w ay” of meeting. So the at traction was all 
the stronger. • The chalk line has been w iped 
away today, but the confining ring is still 
there. The distant is just asdistant, the out- 
side is still beyond me; and I am reminded 
of the poem i wrote when I was older: 

The tame bird was in a cage, the free 
bird was in the forest. 

They met when the time came, it was a 
decree of fate. 

The free bird cries, “(> my love, let us lly 
to w ood.” 

The cage bird w hispers, “Come hither, 
let us both live in the cage.” 

Says the free bird, “Among bars, where 
is there room to spread one’s wings?” 

“Alas,” cries the cage bird, “1 should 
not know where to sit perched in the sky.” 

The para] lets of our terraced roofs were 
higher than my head. When I had grown 
taller; when the tyranny of the servants 
had relaxed ; when, with the coming of a 
newly married bride into the house, I had 
achieved some recognition as a companion 
of her leisure, then did I sometimes come 
upto the terrace in the middle of the day. 
By that time everybody in the house would 
have finished their meal; there would be an 
interval in the business of the household ; 
over the inner apartments would rest the 
quiet of the mid-dav siesta ; the wet bathing 
clothes would be hanging over the parapets 
to dry ; the crows would be picking at the 
leavings thrown on the refuse heap at the 
corner of the yard ; in the solitude of that 
interval the caged bird would, through the 
gaps in the parapet, commune bill to hill 
w ith the free bird ! 

1 would stand and gaze My glance 

first falls on the row of cocoa nut trees on 
the further edge of our inner garden. 
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Til rouch these ary seen the ‘Singhi’j? Garden’ 
w’ij.h its cluster of huts* and tank, and on the 
edge of the tank the dairy of our milkwoman, 
Tara; still further on, iviixed up with the 
tree-tops, the various shapes and different 
heights of the Lgrraml roofs of Calcutta, 
flashing back the blazing whiteness of the 
midday sun, stretch tight away into' the 
grayish blue of the eastern horizon. And 
from some of these (ar distant dwellings 
stand forth their .roofed stairways leading 
upto the terrace, as if with uplifted finger 
and si wink they are hinting to me of the 
mysteries of their interiors. Like the 
lieggar at the palace door who imagines 
impossible treasures to be held in the strong 
rooms closed to him, lean hardly tell of the 
wealth of play and freedom which these 
unknown dwellings seem to me crowded 
wif,h. From the furthest depth of the sky- 
full of burning sunshine overhead the thin 
shrill cry of a kite reaches my ear; and from 
the lane adjoining Singhi’s Garden , comes 
tip, past the houses silent in their noonday 
slumber, the sing-song of the bangle-seller — 
clwi choori cAai... and my whole being 
would fly away off the work-a-day world. 

My fathef hardly ever stayed at home, 
he was constantly roaming about. His 
rooms on the third storey used to remain 
shut up. I would pass m3’ hands through 
the Venetian shutters, and thus opening 
the latch get the door open, and spend the 
afternoon lying motionless on his sofa at 
the south end. First of all it was a room 
always closed, and then there was the 
stolen entry’, this gave it a deep flavour 
of mystery ; further the broad empty 
expanse of terrace to the south, glowing 
in the rays of the sun would set me day- 
dreaming. 

There was yet another attraction. The 
waterworks had just lieen started in Cal- 
cutta, and in the first exuberance of its 
triumphant entry it did not stint even the 
Indian quarters of their supply. In that 
golden age of pipe water, it used to flow 
even upto my father’s third storey rooms. 
And turning bn the shower tap 1 would 
indulge to m 3 ' heart’s content in an un- 
timely bath Not so much for the comfort 
of it,* as to give rein to m 3 ' desire to do 
lust as 1 fancied. The alternation of the 
‘joy of liberty, and the fear of being caught, 

* These Bustccs or settlements consisting of tumble- 
down hoveled existing side by side with palatial 
building.*;, arc still one of the anomalies of Calcutta. Ti. 


maeje that shower of municipal water send 
arrows of delight thrilling into me. 

It was perhaps because the possibility’ 
of contact with the outside was so remote 
that the jov of it came to me so much more 
r, caddy. When material is in profusion, 
the mind gets lazy and leaves everything 
to it, forgetting that for a successful feast 
of joy its internal equipment counts for 
more than the external. This is the chief 
lesson which his infant state has to teach 
to nian. There his possessions are few 
and trivial, yet he needs no more for his 
happiness. The world of play is spoilt for 
the unfortunate 3 'oungster who is burdened 
with an unlimited quantity of play’things. 

To yall our inner garden a garden is to 
say a deal too much. Its properties con- 
sisted of a citron tree, a couple of plum 
trees of different varieties, and a row of 
cocoanut trees. In the centre was a paved 
circle the cracks of which various grasses 
and weeds had' invaded and planted in 
them their victorious standards. Only' 
those flowering plants which refused to die 
of neglect continued to Uncomplainingly 
perform their respective duties without 
easting any aspersions on the gardener. In 
the northern corner was a rice-husking 
shed, where the inmates of the inner apart- 
ments would occasionally' foregather when 
household necessity demanded. This last 
vestige of rural life has since owned defeat 
and slunk away ashamed and unnoticed. 

None the less 1 suspect that Adam’s 
garden of Eden could hardly have, been 
better adorned than this one of our? ; lor 
he and his paradise were {dike naked ; 
they' needed not to be furnished with mate- 
rial things. It is only since his tasting of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and till 
he can fully digest it, that man’s need for * 
external furniture and embellishment is 
persistently growing. Our inner garden 
was my paradise ; it was enough for me. 

T well remember how’ in the early autumn 
dawn I would run there as soon as I was 
awake. A scent of dewy grass and foliage 
would rush to meet me, and the morning 
with its cool fresh sunlight woffkl peep 
out at me over the top of the Eastern 
garden wall from below the trembling 
tassels of the cocoanut palms. 

There is another piece of vacant land to 
the north of the house which to this day 
we call the golnbari (barn house). The 
name show’s that in some remote past this 
must have been the place where the year’s 
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•store of grain used to he kept ip a barn. Then, 
as with brother and sister \v\ infancy, Yhe 
likeness lictween town an<^ country was 
visible all over. Now the family resemblance 
can hardly be traced. This gokihuri would 
be my holiday haunt if I got tho chance. lt # 
would hardly be correct to say that I went- 
thereto play —it was the place not play, 
which drew me. Why this wps so, is 
dillicult to tell. Perhaps its being* a deserted 
bit of waste land lying in an out-of-the- 
way corner gave it its charm forme. «It 
was entirely outside the living quarters 
and bore no stamp of usefulness ; moreover 
it was as unadorned as it was useless, for 
ho one had ever planted any tiling there; 
it .was doubtless for these reasons # th$it 
this desert spot offered no resistance t(* the 
free play of the boy’s imagiitation. When- 
ever 1 got any loop-hole to evade the 
vigilance of my warders and could contrive 
to reach the gokibnri 1 felt I had a holiday 
indeed. • 

There was yet another place in our 
house which 1 have even yet not succeeded 
in finding out. A little girl playmate of my 
own age called this the “King’s palace.”* “I 
have just been there”, she would sometimes 
tell me. But somehow the propitious 
moment never turned up when she could 
taki me® along with her. That was a 
wonderful place, and its playthings were 
as wonderful as the games that were played 
there. It seems to me it must be some- 
where very near- perhaps in the first or 
second storey— the only thing was one never 
seemed to be able to get there. How often 
haveJ asked my companion, “Only tell me, 
is it really inside the house or outside ?” 
And she would always reply, “No, no, it’s 
in this very house.” I would sit and 
wonder : “Where then can it be ? Don’t I 
know all the rooms of the house ?” Who 
the king might be 1 never eared to inquire; 
where his palace is still remains undiscover- 
ed ; this much was dear -the king’s palace 
was within our house. 

I Looking back on childhood's days the 
thing that recurs most often is the mystery 
which used to fill both life and world. Some- 
; thing undreamt of was lurking everywhere 
\ *md the uppermost question everyday was : 
t when* Oh ! when would we come aecross it ? 
It was if nature held something in her 
closed hands and was smilingly asking us : 
• “What d’vou think I have?"" What was 

Corresponding to “Wot/derlawd,’ 


impossible for her to ha vs was the # thing 
we had no idea oY. • 

Well do 1 remember the custard apple 
seed which 1 had •planted and kept in a 
corner of the south verandah, and used to 
water every day. Thu thought that the 
seed might possibly grow iijto a tree kept 
me ifi a great staJxV of fluttering wonder. 
Custard apple seeds still have the habit 
of sprojitiug, but no longer to the accom- 
paniment of that feeling .of wonder. The 
limit is ncft in the custard apple but in the 
mind. . We had once stolen some rocks from 
an elder cousin’s rockery and started a 
little rockery of our own. The pkyits^which 
we sowed in its interstices were* cared for 
So excessively that it was duly because 
of their vegetable nature that they managed 
to put up with it till their untimely death. 
Words cannot recount the endless joy and 
wonder which this miniature mountain- 
top held for us. We had no doubt that 
this creation of ours would be a wonderful 
thing to our elders also. The day that 
we sought to put this to the proof, however, 
the hillock in the corner of our room, with 
all its rocks, and all its vegetation, vani- 
shed. The knowledge that the schoolroom 
floor was not a proper foundation for the 
erection of a mountain was imparted so 
rudely, and with such suddenness, that it 
gave us a considerable shock. THe weight 
of stone of which the floor was relieved 
settled on our minds when we realised the 
gulf between our fancies and the will of 
our elders. • 

How intimately did the life of the world 
throb for us in those (lavs ! Earth, water, 
foliage and sky, they all spoke to us and 
would not be disregarded. How often were 
we struck by the poignant regret that t we 
could only see the upper storey of the earth 
and knew nothing of its inner .storey. All., 
our planning was as to how we eotrid pry 
beneath its dust-colored cover. If, thought 
\ve, we could drive in bamboo after bamboo, 
one over the other, we might perhaps* get 
into some sort ot touch with its inmoct 
depths* * 

During the Mag/iy festival a series of 
wooden pillars .used to be planted round 
the outer courtyard for supporting the 
chandeliers. Digging holes. for these would 
begin on the first of Mngh. The prepara- 
tions for festivity are ever interesting to 

young folk. But ttys digging had a apecurt 

• • 
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attraction lor me. Though 1 had watched 
it- done year after year— and seen the .hole 
g r ow bigger and bigger till the digger had 
completely disappeared" inside, and yet 
nothing extraordinary, nothing worthy 
of the quest of prince or knight, had ever 
appeared— vet, every time 1 had the feeling 
of the lid being lifted oflTa chest of mystery. 
I felt that a little -bi^ more digging would 
do it. Year after year* passed, but tjiat bit 
never got done.' There was a pull at the 
curtain but it was not drawn. The elders, 
thought I, can do whatever they please, 
why do they rest content with such shallow 
delving ? Jf we young folk had the ordering 
of it, the iflmost mystery of the earth would 
no longer be 'allowed to’ remain smothered 
in its dust covering. 

And the thought that behind every part 
of the vault of blue reposed the mysteries 


of the sk v would also spur our imaginings. 
When our Pundit, in illustration of some 
lesson in our Jlengali science primer, told 
us that the blue sphere was not an enclo- 
sure, -how thunderstruck we were! ‘‘Put 
ladder upon ladder,” said he, ‘‘.and go on 
mounting away, but you will never bump 
your head.” lie must be sparing of his 
ladders, 1 opined, and questioned with a 
rising inflection, “And what if we put more 
ladders, and more, and more ?” When I 
realised that it was fruitless multiplying 
ladders I remained dumbfounded pondering 
over the matter. Surely, I concluded, such 
an astounding piece of news must be known 
only to those who are the world’s school- 
masters ! 

. (To be continued.) 

Translated by 
Si’ KENDRA NATH TAGORE. 


RAJGiK OR RAJAGRIHA. 
Mrs. Mahel Hduhvood. 


R AJAGRIHA is the most interesting place 
known to us of ancient Magadha, 
after Bodh Gaya and Gaya. Pa tali- 
putra is at present but a name and its 
excavation is only now commencing. Raja 
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griha is a valley of ruins, but the hills 
localize interest and we are able, to trace 
the positions of the old cities and of many 
of the sites connected with the stories 
handed down by the Buddhist writers. 
The history of the hills goes back into the 
dim distance ol the days recorded in the 
Mahabharata. We can imagine Krishna 
arriving there with the two Pandavas, the 
divine Arjuna (fabled as son of the god 
Indra) and that strongest of princes, 
Bhitna, all ready to wreak their vengeance 
on the king of Magadha. In later flays 
when the Buddha came with his message 
of good will to all men, the mountain city 
was still the capital of Magadha and Bim- 
bisara of the Saisunaga dynasty was then 
its ruler. Ilis son, Ajatasatru, built the 
"new city” of Rajagriha and made it his 
capital.* It is no\v in absolute ruins, even 
the inner walls can hardly be traced. 
It lav just outside, on the north of the hills, 
while in the valley which they encircled was 
the old city commonly known as old 
Rajagriha. Hwen Thsang ealls.it “Kusa- 
garapura,” the city of the lucky grass, and 
describes it as “the palace city” as well as, 
“the mountain stronghold.” The name, 

♦ Beal, Buddhist Records, II. 166. 
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“liirivraja,” (the “mountain-girt" city) is 
the earliest loiuid in its history, when it 
was the impregnable fortress of jarasandha 
of the Ikmava raee, the grea t king of 
Magadha.* The Mahabharata gives a long 
account of his eonc|ticAs over neighbouring 
kings, .and refers to his wickedness in 
making human sacrifices of his captives to 
Sivti. Vudhishthira, the eldest of the 
Pandavas, being desirous of showing his 
power as a Charkravartin monarch, is told 

* “The bull of the Dannvas... became that bull 
among men noted as Jarasandha” — Mahabharata, 
Adi Parva, LX VII. Dr. B. Spooner in j. K. As. S. B. t 
July 1915, considers “Danava*’ e(|uivalcnt to 
“Persian”. He traces Danava as a synonym of 
Dasyavah, the Sanskrit form of “Dangliavo” (the* 
only name used by Zoroastrians of themselves) which 
Manu used to describe the peoples of Be liar, 
Bengal and Orissa as well as the Katnbojas, the 
Parada9 and the Pahlavas, all of whom are 
recognised as of Persian origin. This would explain 
the enmit> between Jarasandha and the Aryans of 
Northern India as well as the contemptuous allusions 
to Magadha and its people even before the grow tli 
and success of Buddhism produced friction. Dr. Haug 
in “Lan/Jiage Writings and Religion of the Parsis,” p. 
279 4th Jsd. writes “The name Danava is given, both 
in the Vedas and the Zenfl-Avasta, to enemies with 
whom war is to be waged.” Compare Yr. V. 73 and 
Atharvaveda, IV. 24-2. Iiijthe Rigveda it is often the 
name of the archdemon Vr/ra, with whom Indra is 
fighting.” 


that he will never be .able to fulfil the 
Kajasuva sacrifice while Jarasandha lives. 
Krishna, the prince of Dw.urakaf and 
Arjuna and Bhima, two of the Pandava 
brothers, go toGirivra ja, and with, the object 
of killing Jarasandha challenge him to 
mortal combat. Jarasandha after placing 
his soil <4ii his throne, chooses Bhima as 
his opponent. The struggle was long, they 
wrestled — 

“these tigers among men, these heroes of great 
prowess, with their bare arms their only weapons, 
cheerfully engaged in the encounter eacli desirous of 
vanquishing the other, And seizing each other’s aYjns 
and twining each others legs, they slapped their 
armpits causing the enclosure to tremble at .the Suund, 
...they .grasped and struck each other like two mad' 
elephants encountering each other with their trunks... 
and the sound the wrestlers made by the slapping of 
their arms, the seizing of each other’s necks fof bring- 
ing each other down. ..became so loud that it resembled 

• • 

t Krishna is represented as related to some of the 
captive kings. lie was accepted as a partial incarna- 
tion of Vishnu a^id his brother, Balarama, as an 
epiphany of Sesha, the serpent (also part of him). 
Their sister was Subhaclra ; and the three are now 
worshipped in the Jagannath triad at Puri. They ap* 
pear as a protest against Buddhism and the Buddhist 
triad wdiose worship in Kalinga (which includes Oris«a) 
they supefteded. Arjuna, the special friend of Krishna 
and bravest of the Pandava Brothers, v^is’satd to fee 
an incarnation of Indra, while Bhima was of ,V*ayu, 

thf* ororl of Oip wind m m 
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I lu» roar ot thunder or o( fVi Hi ml? Hill** Itoth »f liu-in 
were lore-most of mighty men a i.l li>lli to< ; gumt 
delight in such encounter. 

Hhima conquered, ;m<l their historic flight 
oti the k.'iuTibhumi (fighting ground) out- 
side the city walls is rcmcmlx*ml to this 
day. In fact the spot is still pointed out 
wiierc this « great wrestling match is 
supposed to have taken place. The site 
comprises a considerable area* that had 
evidently been carefully levelled and pre- 
pared with a special kind of fine white 
earth ; and wrestlers from different parts 
of India mav still be seen at times taking 
away supplies of this fine earth, which they 
uke to rub over their bodies before wrestling. 
They bglicve it contains some special virtue 
to give additional strength and aid* from 
the magic of the name of the strongest of 
the Pandava brothers, Bhima. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
MaTiabharat.'f story is the description of the 
city “fall of cheerful and well-fed inhabitants 
belonging to all the four orders, where the 
festivities were perennial.’’ The shops had 
“every kind of wealth that man desires.” 
There* were “handsome houses,” and we 
can realize them from those depicted on 

* Mahabharata. Sabha Pa/ va, X X 1 II ,* It gives 
rfifcert "scientific” accoutii of the wrestling which 
must .have been a highly developed art even then. 


the oldest basrehefs at Barhut and Sanchi 
and from tlie entrance facades of some of the 
great eaves. The lower story was built up 
strongly in clay or stone, while above rose 
wooden verandahs and turrets elaborately 
designed. Wood was used alike in palace 
and hovel. Probably the more important 
buildings were made partly of stone, as 
great mounds of prepared stones are found 
and we know that the most skilful use 
was made of stone in the fortification walls, 
many of which can still lx- seen on the hills. 
That wood played the most important part 
in the construction of the city buildings is 
evident from the account If wen Thsang 
gives of Bimhisara’s self-inflicted banish- 
ment. The houses of the people were so 
close together that “when one house was 
in flames, it was impossible to prevent the 
whole neighbourhood from sharing in the 
calamity and consequently the whole was 
burnt up. Then the people made loud 
complaints and could not rest quietly in 
their dwellings.” The king, on the advice 
of his ministers, to make the people more 
careful, passed a law exiling to tht forest 
north of the hills those in whose d welling 
a fire should originate. His own palace 
was the next to lie burned, so to uphold his 
law he retired to the forest, leaving his son 
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* TIIE IM 1‘1'Al.A STONE-HOUSE PROM J HE SOUTH, KA|(.IU 


to reign in his place.* There would he great 
difficulty now in obtaining wood for buil- 
dings, hut in those (laws II wen Thsang* says 
the roads were bordered with Kanaka 
trees*!*, giving a delicious perfume, and the 
forests in the spring were all golden in 
colour. In the Mahabharata, too, we read 
the hills were covered with forests of 
I/odhrat and Fippala. It goes on to say 
the valley was “full of flocks and herds, its 
stock of water never exhausted/ 1 To-day, 
of all this prosperity nothin# remains hut 
dense undergrowth and short thick scrub, 
anion# which masses of stone mark the 


* 11 wen Thsang gives Biinbisara’s retirement to 
the forest as the reason for calling the site Rajagriha 
or the king’s house. Beal. H.Kcr. II. History 

accepts the fact of the murder of Himbisara by his son 
Ajatasatru. ' 

+ Pterosperum acerilolium, or Kanak-champa, 
Katlia-champa, is planted tor ornament, the leaves 
are used far plates and tobaeoo packing, the flowers 
as a disinfectant. Watts. Die. Beon. P. 

t Syniplocos raceuiosa a small tree lound in de- 
forest, on lower hills and plains. The bark is used 
.medicinally and in dyeing. It gives a yellow colour, 
and is much prized as pr/ducing good red shades. 
Watts. I)ic. Beon. Products. 


The Lldls and 
Poi tilicatioiis. 


sites of old buildings and temples and the 
outlines of the eit v's inner walls. Still its 
live hills encircle the deserted 
vallev “like the* walls of a 
city" as • Fa-IIian describes 
them. “\ # aibhara, Yaraha, Yrishabha, 
Rishigiri and the delightful Chaitya all high 
peaks and over-grown with tall trees. ..seem 
jointly to protect the city ol (iirivraja'’ are 
the words of Krishna in the Maha- 
bharata Considering them as peal^s 
rather than distinct mountains these are 
easily traced as Yaibhara-giri, Vipula-giri, 
Ratua-giri, Cday-giri and Sona-giri f. For 
about 2f> miles along these hills run the 
outer cireumvallation of the immense ancient 
fortifications, joined where necessary across 
the plains by high bandhs (embankments). 
“The larasamlha bandh" joins Vaibhara 
and Sonagiri on the west. About a quarter 
of a mile east of tins, another bandh leaves 
the foot of Vaibhara and jpins the inner wall. 


* Maliubharata, Sabha Parv.'i. >v-M. In P»b annals 
the hills ar*- called. Wrbbaiu, Wcpuio, lsigili, Dn.jji 
kuLa, and Pandas «> • / • , • f 

{• Broadlcy. Biltai in Patna. \rch S lborj-ti , 
Bengal Citric, 11)01-0-. 
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of the* city. One runs from Ratnagiri across 
to Udayagiri, while joined to it is the wall 
from the Grvlhrakuta hill which conies down 
to the Nakve or Najtpai embankment. The 
inner walls have a radius of «ahotit four 
miles. The outer fortification walls to the 
south are specially well preserved. Here 
the Banganga stream leaves the valley in 
a narrow defile, only a few feet wide, be- 
tween Sonngiri and IVlayagiri making a 
|hctures(|ue contrast with the old forts and 
mighty, walls of ancient (la vs. These two 
hills have an easy ascent, and hence were 
so strongly fortified. On both, the massive 
stone walls climb up the hill-sides attaining 
even now 17 feet in width and 12 in height, 
strengthened »by solid bastions at intervals. 
Steps on the inner side are built into the 
walls to give access to the summit. The 
walls are made of an outer easing of large 
stones, some nearly o feet long, carefully 
’’fitted without cement, and filled in with 
smaller stones. These walls are probably 
th<? oldest stone work extant in India. 

«. The* v**rv fact tlVit f these walls have 
weathered so many centuries and are still 
in such a wonderful state of piLSjrvation 


in places speaks well for the builders of 
those (la vs of long ago. 

When Krishna and his friends, disguised 
as “Snataka Brahmans”* came to 
larasandha’s capital, they did not enter by 
the gates but pierced with their arrows 
and with “their mighty arms . . . broke 
down the Chaityaka peak” which was the 
glory and pride of the Magadhas, wor- 
shipped alike by king and people, where 
were kept the* three great drums of 
Vrihadratha, whose sound when struck 
resounded for a month.*!* This act of 
defiance announced to the king, they came 
as foes, claimed no hospitality and accept- 
ed nothing in his city. The king demands 
their reason for coining by an “improper 
gate.” Krishna explains that the vow of 
the Snataka Brahmana may be taken bv 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, and \ aisyas. 
“These are the rules of the ordinance, name- 
lv, that an enemy’s abode shouk, be en- 
tered bv a wrong ’gate and a frieirtl’s by a 

* Snataka or student who lms completed his 
course of religious studies^ 

f These were made from the hide I the Cannibal 
Rishciblm. 
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OLD FORTIFIC \TION WALLS ON l DA V AUIKI & \NV.A I* ASS, U\|('*!K. 

right gate.”* Thus they held themselves a tradition of sanctity still haunting it 
free from all blame of treachery. What when the Buddha chose it for his* favourite 
the Chaitya peak represents .and where it abode. Viharas and stupas arose on all 
was is impossible to say. At the north the hills but this hill is specially associated 
and south gates the fortifications were too with the Buddha himself. The yncient folk- 
strong to be evaded, 'file heroes came lore of the land was .preserved bv the 
from the north-west. “They crossed the Magadhas«and Sutas, the chanters nl the 
(binges and the Sone and went towards deeds and legends of the kings and national 
the east."*!’ Hwen Thsang tells us that the heroes of the land as well as ol the praise 
city “on the west ... is approached of the gods. * Thus it may well be that by 
through a narrow pass.” The roekv off- degrees celestial honours were given to the 
shoot of Mount Yaibiiara, commonly called popular favorites. To discover the human 
Chhata or Chakra according to Mr. element underlying this mass ol legend ami 
Broad ley, is only separated from Sonagiri by myth is a truly fascinating study, but the 
a narrow ravine and ma v possibly be “the result can never be regarded as altogether 
proper gate,” referred to by the incensed reliable. Here we have an actually existent 
king. On the east is another Chhata-giri, geographical foundation in the hills of 
the hill identified bv Mj-. Broad ley as the Kajagnha ; and tradition is an obstinate 
sacred Gridhrakuta peak of the Buddhist .guardian of many forgotten t¥uths. • 
annals. It is a high and rugged peak, not Of all spots among these hills the 
easily accessible from the outer (northern) . „ , Gridhrakuta peak appeals 

side of the hills. Still there mav have been K 1 1 v 'most to Buddhists. There 

the Tathagnta spent most of his time 
towards the end of his ministry, and* 
preached many sutras. The Mahayanists 
sav the • Saddliarma J’undnriku and "the 

* Vishnu l*. Hook I. Ch.Vxill. Pargitcf— Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, 11 


Malfnbh, Subha Parra, XXI 
t Majabh. S. P. XX. It says further that 
they arrived at Magadha’in the heart of Kush am va 
and reaching the hills of Goratha they saw the city 
.of Magadha. It is possiblcjfroiu an inscription lately 
found that the Goratha hjfls are those of Harabar in 
the Gaya district. 
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I’rajna Faramita were both delivered here, 
where tlu? Buddha ever resides : “it is only 
an illusion when men imagine they have 
'seen him in other places."* The hill has been 
easy to identify from descriptions handed 
down to us of its appearance and position, 
“touching the southern slope of the north- 
ern mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to 
a great height,” “loop; from east to west 
and narrow from north to south.” t But 
most decisive of all was Mr. Broad ley’s dis- 
coverv of the actual roadway King 
Mini hi sara is said to have made from the 
city up the mountain side to enable him to 
go’and hear the Buddha preach. The two 
stupas lie erected on the route were also 
found as described, one where the king dis- 
mounted and walked called the “Dismount- 
ing from the"ehariot” ; the other where the 
people following were ordered to return cal- 
led “sending back the crowd”- On the west- 

* Kern. M. 2. 

t Beal. B. Her 152,1. *.3. Fa-lliuii calls it “the 
loftiest jf the five mountains." It is 11 4-7 ft. above 
sea level, the same as Vaibliarn, hut its sfl-iking ridge 
»iiiaktv> ’it ,111 ore imposinV Sailngiri further to the 
east.jis higher, 1253 ft. See map ol Knjgir Hills, A. S. 1. 
1U05-1>. 


AT NANAN KU.NU, KAJUIK. 

ern lace of the mountain there was a vihara 
where the Buddha preached ; and close by, 
where he walked up and down, is said to 
lie the stone that Dcvadatta threw at him. 
South of the vihara was the stone house 
where the Buddha had entered Samadhi in 
a previous birth, and where Ananda 
alarmed bv Mara was re-assured by the 
Buddha who passed his hand through the 
wall and patted him on the head. Traces 
have been found of all these structures, 
corroborating the accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims.* The ruins of a 
Sonagiri large Snngharama and 

Vihara, where now a Jain temple stands, 
on the top of Sonagiri, are now identified as 
probably marking the place to which the 
Emperor Asoka retired in his old age, and 
thus another great name is added to the 
interesting story of these hills. Dr. Fleet 
traces from the hist recension of the edicts 
the history of the last days of the flreat 
Monarch.’ After the 37th year df his reign, 
the 255th year having expired (.incc the 
death of the Buddha. Asoka having placed 
his grandson on the throne retired to 

* Beal B. Ree. II, l.’.L I 55, 5S. Biomllcy, Biliar 
in Patna, A. S. T. 1005-0, B. S. K. 1001-2. 
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Suvarnagiri ( Sonagiri ),* where he spent 
the next 256 nights in worship. The edict 
repeats “nights spent in worship two 
hundred and fifty-six 23G”, this ^*’ives a 
nitfht of worship for every year since the 
I arimrvana. r 

Almost in the centre of the plain between 

Mmiivar Math Sona ^ ir i and Vaibhara, 

. ' within the wall of the old 

*' wus an ancient tumulus on which a 
*-all find neglected Jaifl temple stood 
j." 1 ™ was known as the Maniyar Math. 

pJ'Ofidley found by its side fragments 
ol brick and granite pillars find the pieces 
vr a c °, r 1 1 ice # .eo ve red with "Buddhas and 
Nagas. jfeater Dr. Bloch excavated the 
umulus finding at its b^ise stucco images 
mostly hgures, six with snake hoods, one 

* Snvarna and Sona both mlan “gold." 
t See J. R. A. S. ofOt. B. mi, XXXII. 


which he thinks is meant for the Banasura 
whose hands were cut off by Krishna, also 
a dancing Siva, a Ganesha find a garlanded 
lmga- This connection of the worship ol 
Siva, \ ishnu find the Nagas is specially" 
interesting, becfiuse in the Mahabhftrata 
Krishna, points out to his companions 
where “dwelt of old those Nagas Aruvuda 
and Shakravapin asalsothc Naga Swastika 
find that other excellent Naga Mani.” It 
may be in honour of the latter* that th£ 
site received the name of Manivar. An old 
tale of buried wealth is told’ and might 
connect the wofship here with "Mani- 
hliadra, the king of the Yakshas,”* as well 
as with the Nagas who ffre gurdians of 
treasure, and protectors from drought. 
"Mfinu had himself ordered the kingdom of 
• / • . • 
• Hopkvns, Religions, p. .'i. r iS note. Manibhadra 
is another name for Kuvera,*he Clod of wealth, 
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the Ma^adhas never to l>e afflicted with 
drought.”* 

The Mahabharata not only tells us of 
Krishna’s connection with the mountain 
stronghold but of the worship of Siva es- 
tablished there. It records that Jarasandha 
kept diis NO captive kin^s waiting till he 
obtained 100, “in the temple of Siva, devot- 
ed unto that god and offered as sacrifice 

uiltt) him like so many animals as soon 

j\s he obtaineth those fourteen, he will begtfn 
his cruel aef.” 

Not only does the epic tell us that Vishnu 
and Siva (Siva-Girika, the .mountain Lord) 
were worshipped in Girivraja but that the 
fetishism of earlier days continued in snake 
worship and the festival in honour of the 
Kakshasi Jara, the dynastic Grihadevi of 
^Vihrjdratha’s race v + t • 

v * * * \ 

«>!v*Mahabharatift, Sabha Parvn. XXI. 

‘ I The marvel of Jarat'indha's birth, is told in 


KSTI.INO r.K<HTNI>, KAJOIK. 

About one mile S.W. from thO hot 

. , . springs, at the foot of the 

Sonbhnnnnr cave. 1 , r * i xr, 

southern slope of the vai- 

bhara hill, the cave known as the Son- 

bhandar is found. At first this cave was 

identified with the Sattapanni hall, the 

large “stone house” which was shown to 

Hwen Thsang as the place where the first 

Buddhist Council was said to have met. 

The cave is 33 ft. long*, bv 17 ft. wide and 

10 ft. hi^h. Inside there is a stone stupa 

Sabha Purva, XVIII, Vriharlratha desirous of off- 
spring obtained from a Muni a magic mango. Each 
of the king’s wives ate half the fruit, each bore half 
the child. The two parts were joined by the Rakshasi 
Jnra. She describes herself as “created fjl old by the 
Self-Created and named Grihadevi.” He vice came the 
name bestowed on the' child “Jara sandha’\ “united 
by Jara”, and the festival instituted in her honor. 
J. F. Hewitt explains fche myth a9 symbolizing the 
union of the Magadha9^Kushikas and Gotamas under 
one king. See Ruling Races, pp. 21, 75, 146, 431. 
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• with four sides each earved with a stalling 
figure on a lotus, below which are a pair of 
animals and the wheel. They are presum- 
ably the Dhvani Buddhas, each with his 
own chihna, or emblem, and* attendants. 
Dr. Bloch considers that the inscription by. 
the door of the 3rd or 4th century A. D.; 
shows that the cave was made by Muni 
Vairadeva for the Jains. It says he “made 
two eaves for the images of the Arhnts.” A 
roughly drawn figure by the side of the in- 
scription is presumably meant, therefofe, 
for a Tirthankara. 

The Sattapanni hasl)een more successfully 
. _ . . located bv Dr. Bloch at the 

Hall Panm floor of the northern face of 
Vaibhara about a mile *from 
Karanda-Venuvana on a small low spflr of 
the hill. Here are definite remains of a 
large platform and the foundations of a 
wall of huge unhewn blocks similar to those 
used in the 1’ippala stone hoyse, giving evi- 
dence of a large ruined structural building. 

The Vaibhara and Vipula hills form the 
„ , northern rampart of the 

"oates * ei " valk y- ^ erc t ^ ie ’ nner gntes 
are indicated by tha line of the 
city walls, about 100 feet south-east of the 
meeting of the two streams which pass out 
through«the defile between the hills. Both 
streams are called Sarasvati, the one coming 
from Ratnagiri and the other from the south- 
west of Vaibhara. * The gates of the outer 
fortifications were 250 feet further north, t 
It appears from what remains exist that 
they were protected by massive walls and 
bastions. By following the Chinese pilgrim’s 
measurements from the northern gates of 
“the mountain-girt city” we may trace 
sites of interests outside the limit of the 
hills. 


Of “New Rajagriha” little can be seen 
.. _. except the outline of the inner 

Tl.c New City. ram [ mrLs , W hi c h average 14 

feet in thickness. Between it and the hills 
lay the Karanda-Venuvana, the bamboo 
woods and gardens presented to the Sangba 
by Karanda, and a Vihffra. All that now 
remains is a mound oi debris surmounted 
by a Muhammadan tomb. Dr. Bloch dug 
some trial trenches in the mound but only 
a few small' miniature clay stupas were 
found. Tfie Karanda-hrada (tank) was 
north of the Vihara, and there Mr. Broad icy 
found an image with an inscription of dcdi- 


* Broadley, Bihar in PattA, 28. 
t A. 8. I. 1905-1906 “K&jgir.” 


cation to .the tank. The old^imasana £butu* 
ing ground) was probably, where the pre- 
sent burning ghat is. Of the fwo stupas the 
pilgrims mention, tme is possibly the mound 
at the foot of Vaibhara and the other that 
at the foot of Vipula, new ^urmoupted with 
a terrjple of Mahadeva. * , 

■ On the banks of the Sarasvati, are the 
„ , celebrated hot springs, 7 or 8 

The Ktmds. at t jj e f ot) t 0 f Vaibhara and 

5 under Vipula near Makhdum Shah’s 
Bfujra. f A largely attended fair, known as 
the^JUiwan Mela',” is held at the hot springs 
every three years, i. e., in the Hindu leap 
V*r vfhen an extra or intercahyy month 
‘(called “la wan” or “mala mas”)T is ‘added 
to make the lunar year keep phee with the 
solar year. Some Hindu temples have 
been eon^tructed-near the hot springs but 
•these are of no special interest. 

Above the lcunds are two large platforms 
built up of huge stones. Dr. 
Jurasamih-ka- Bloch thought these were 

Uaiihak. the watch towers of the 

northern entrance and formed part of the 
fortifications. The upper one is called 
“Sitamarhi.” About 800 feet lower on 
the hill side, and some 270 tec* above the 
Markanda kund, is the other platform. It 
is about 28 feet in hcigtft forming a rough 
square of 70 to 80 feet. It is commonly 

• Broadly, Bihar in Patna, p. 36. 

t The Rrahmakund is the principal of the hot 
springs below Vaibhara. Others are# the Ananda- 
Riklu, Murkande, Vyas anjrl the Ganga-Jamuna 
nearest the hill The latter has carved stone shoots 
for the spring water as described by Uwen Thsang, 
“carved stones sometimes shaped like lions, and at 
other times as the heads of white elephants, while 
below there are stone basins in which the water 
collects like ponds. Here people of every region 
come and from every city, to bathe. i he tempera- 
ture of theSatdhara-kuiid is about 105 degrees hahr* 
Seven streams enter from the western side, amlm 
the southern end is a small cave temple with modern 
images of the 7 Rishis. The last kund is the Kashi- 
.tirtli through which the waters of the wring mm 
into the Sarasvati. Further north is a Pakka ghat 
on both sides of the Sarasvati, where "gau-dan *nd 
ninda-dan are performed by the pilgrims. At the foot 
of Vipulagiri art also hot and cold # springs, called 
Nana-kund. Sita-kund, Sorna-kund, Gauesha-lmnd and 

Kama-kund. About a quarter of a mile further on, in 
an enclosure, is a. celebrated well called Snnggi- 
rikhi-kund by Hindus and Makhdumkund by 
Muhammadans and equally prized by both. A flight 
of about 80 steps lead up to the atone cell known as 
the “huira” of Makhdum Shah Shaikh Sharf-uddint 
Ahmad, a great Muhammadan saint sp«'a»y 
vered in BAar. It was the scene of his 40 da!Js 
meditation and fast. T«e pl/tform above it, « vhese, 
his morning and evening prayers wiffe sjug. 
(Broadley, Bihar in PatnaJ • 
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' knojvn as “Ja»asandh-ka-3nithak.” Local 
k*"end tells h ( ow in a single day Jarasandha 
built this and the broad stone roadway 
which goes right ovyf the hill (probably 
the foundations of the old fortification 
walls), to assemble his troops on the hill 
tops in defence of Oirivraja against his 
enemies from the west* In the lower part 
of the platform are several small cells, and 
a cave has beep- found behind iti* This 
platform is specially interesting „as it has 
been indentined with the “Fippala stone- 
house” described by Hwcn Thsang as vvest 
of the hot springs, where the Tathagyta 
stayed ig the heat of the day. The dtep 
cavern which is behind the walls of this 
house is the palace abode of an Asura." f 
There arc three Muhammadan tombs on 
the top 6f the platform,* one of which is 
thought by some to be that of Kanidar 
Khan Mayi, one of the most important 
Muhammadan chiefs in South Bihar during 
the first half of the 18th century, whose 
warlike achievements arc still the theme of 
many a local ballad. 

The Buddhist day has passed, but dim 
memories of the great Sage still haunt these 
hills'. It is not to the Muhammadans or 
the Hindus, though each claim a sacred 

E lace in Rajgir, out to the Jains that the 
eritage pf the hills has come. It is their 
shrines we see to-day shining white on each 
crest and spur. To "them Rajgir ranks with 
Parasnath and Pawapuri. The latter vil- 
lage is nof far off, on the banks of the 
Panchana river, south of the town of Bihar. 
Here Mahavira Vardhamana, their greatest 
and last Jina (conqueror saint) died. 
Large numbers of Jain pilgrims come 
to all three places from every part of 
India and their subscriptions keep the 
s.hrines in good repair. These shrines, how- 
ever, are all comparatively modern and 
have been built mostly with materials taken 
from older temples and stupas. Carved 
fragments and pillars are used freely in their 
construction, and Buddhist statues are 
often found ip them. Every shrine contains 
the “charana paduka” of a Tirthankara. 
On Vaibhara there is a Jain shrine below 
the Pippala stone house. ■ Above on the 
hill are six or more temples. One dedicated 
to the 15th and 16th Tirthankaras, 
Dharmanatha and Shantinatha, is interest- 

* Broad ley, p. 31* B.S.R. 1901-2. < 

, • t Peal B. Rec. Ill, 56.\ > 


mg’ from the tradition connecting it with 
that of the Maniyar Math. Mr. Bioadley 
says it contains two images and a charana 
with an inscription about 200 years old. 
The pujari (temple priest) has corrupted the 
, names to Dhanaji and Sathadraji and des- 
cribes them as two wealthy bankers who 
lived in the house at the Nirmal kund, i. e., 
the house that stood on the mound in the 
south-east corner of the ancient city. This 
is identified with <he mound on which 
stands “the Maniyar Math.” Mr. Broadley 
was also told that it was in honour of these 
two wealthy bankers, Dhanaji and 
Sathadraji, that the Math was built. A 
little to thfe north of this on Vaibhara 
Mr. * Broadley found among the •ruined 
Buddhist shrjnes one that he describes 
as “the most perfeet building of its 
kind.” The cupola had fallen and there 
was no image ol the Buddha left, but one 
had been carved in the centre of the lintel of 
the entrance doorway. Above the stupa 
mound on which the Mahadeva temple 
stands on a spur of Vipula, are two Jain tem- 
ples, one of which is dedicated to the great 
Mahavinu On the summit of Vipula are 
extensive Buddhist remains as well as a 
platform about 130 feet long, 30 wide and 
6 feet above the rocks made of the materials 
from the Buddhist mounds including 30 
pillars. On this stand four modern Jain 
temples with fine pieces of Buddhistic car- 
vings inset. There are also two fine slabs, 
one of the Navugraha (nine planets) ancl 
another of the Das Avatar (Vishnu’s ten 
incarnations). From the top of this hill, the 
view from which is very fine, one can cross 
to Ratnagiri by a rocky defile. Here is 
another temple in which some carved pillars 
have been used. Udayagiri has also debris 
of Buddhist buildings, and now five Jain 
temples crown it, each with its Buddha 
statue engraved with the Buddhist formula 
“Ye dharma hetu” etc. Over the ruins of 
the Vihara on Sonagiri is also a Jain 
shrine. So all the hills are claimed for. the 
Buddha’s greatest rival, and only the 
Gridhrakuta is left. Buddhist pilgrims 
might well take steps to raise a rest-house 
there for those who, like Fa-Hian, would 
pass the night and meditate. “JJere it was 
in by-gone days Buddha dwelt. . . SpA-Hian, 
not privileged to be born when * Buddha 
lived, can but gaze on the traces of his pre- 
sence and the place which he occupied.” 
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THE COST OF ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA, JAPAN, AND 


THE UNI TED STATES $E AMERICA 



By La l a Laji*at Rai. 


I T is admittedly all competent observers 
that India is one of the poorest countries 
. in the world ; the average income of an 
Indian being only 2 pounds .a year (10 
dollars of American money and 20 Yen of 
Japanese) according to the official estityate 
made in Lord Curzon’s time. »A comparison 
of the salaries paid to the Indian adminis- 
trators with those paid to men in similar 
positions in Great Britian, the United 
States of America and Japan will show 
that the Indian administration* is the most 
costly in the world. 

Before we quote the actual figures we 
would like to point out that although the 
exchange value of the Indian Rupee is equal 
to 33 cents of American money and about 
66 sens of the Japanese money, (i.e. the 
America^ dollar is equal to Rs. 3 and 
the Japanese Yen equal to Rs. 1E») , the 
economic value of the rupee, judged from the 
prices of necessaries of life and from the 
wages of labour, is abiAit equal to that of 
the American dollar and the Japanese Yen. 
It is a fact which I know from my personal 
experience. The purchasing value of the 
Rupee has gone down much of late, but still 
it is as good as that of a dollar in America 
and a yen in Japan. 

Central Government. 

The President of the United States of 
America, who ranks with the great royal- 
ties of the world in position, gets a salary 
of 75,000 dollars without any other allow- 
ance. The Prime Minister of Japan gets 
12,000 yen. The Vicefoy and Governor- 
General of India gets Rs. 2,50,800 besides 
a very large amount in the shape of 
allowances. The Cabinet Ministers of the 
United States get a salary of 12,000 dollars 
each, that of Japan, 8*000 yen, and the 
Members of the Vicc/oy’s Council 80,000 
Rs. each. 

In the whole Federal Government of the 
United States there at^ only 3 offices which 


caj-ry a salary of more than 8,000 dollars 
a year. They are given below : — 

The*t*resident of the General Nav 3 r 

Jloiwrd ... 13,500 

Solicitor General a . 10,000 

Assistant Solicitor General , ... 9,000 

All the other salaries range from 2,100 
to 8,000 dollars. In the State Department 
all offices ‘including those of the secretaries, 
carry salaries of 2,100 to 5,000 dollars. Tn 
the Treasury Department the Treasurer gets 
8,000, aiyl 3 other officers get 6,000 each. 
All the remaining get from 2,500 to 5,000 
dollars. In the War Department there are 
onlv two offices which have a salary of 
8,000 each attached to them, viz., that of 
Chief of Staff and of Quarter Master 
General. The rest get from 2,000 to 6,000. 
In the Navv Department,* besides the pre- 
sident of the General Board mentioned 
above, the President of the Naval ‘Examina- 
tion Board gets 8,000 and so does the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. All 
the rest get from 6,000 downwards. In 
the Department of Agriculture there is 
onlv one office carrying a salary of 6,000. 
All the rest, from 5/100 downwards. The 
Chief of the Weather Bureau (an expert) gets 
6000. In the commerce Department 4 ex- 
perts get 6000 each, the rest from 5000 
downwards. These are annual salaries. 

In Japan the officials of the Imperial 
Household have salaries ranging from 
5500 to 8000 yen, officials of the Higher 
’ Civil Service from 3700 to 4200 a year, 
Vice-Ministers of State 5000, chief of the 
Legislative Bureau 5000, the Chief Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet 5000, the Inspector 
General of Metropolitan Police 5000. 

President of the Board of Audit ... 6000 
President of the Administrative Liti- 
gation Court . ... 6000 

President of the Railway Board ...7500 

President Privy Council ... 6QP0 

Vice-President oftbe P/vy Council. .„ §300 
and so on. All the salaries are pef annjjyn. 
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• , India. 

« * 

c Prisident of the Rail- 
way Board frets . 60,000 or 72,000 Rs. 

Two Members of tfifc 
Railway Board ... 48,000 eaeli 

Secretaries i,n ( *t li e 
Army, PubligWorks and *; 

Legislative Depart-* 
meats • • , r ... 42,000 each 

Secretaries in Finance, 

Foreign, Home, Reve- , 

nue and Agriculture 
and Commerce and In- • v 

dustry Departments ... 48,000 
Secretary in the Edu- 1 

cation Department ... 36,000 
(The Chief Commissioner of Education in 
the United States gets 
only ' ... 5,000 Dollars). 

•Joint Secretary 30,000 
Controller and Audi- 
tor General ... 42,000 

Accountants General 
from ... 27,000 to 33,000 

Commissioner of Salt 
Revenue ... 30,000 

Director General of Post 
and Telegraph from ... 36,000 to 42,000 

(In the United t States the Post Master 
General is a Cabinet Minister and gets 
12,000 Dollars). Post Masters General 
from 18,000 to 24,000. 

Among the officers directly under the 
Government of India there are only a few 
who get salaries below Rs. 20000, most 
of tlie others get from Rs. 20400 to 
36000. The fact that the population of 
the United States of America consists of 
people of all races from the world and that 
there is a constant flow of immigration 
makes the work of administration very 
.difficult and complex; otherwise also the 
administrative problems handled by the 
United States administration are even more 
complex and difficult than those faced by 
the {Administration in India. 

Provincial Administrations. 

The Unifed States Government have 
under it 54 States, some of which are as 
big in area, if not bigger,, as the several 
provinces of India. The Governors of these 
States are paid from 2500 dollars a year 
upto 12000 dollars a j'ear. There is only 
o ge . State, that of Illinois, wjiich pays 
J200Q to its Governor, five others, amongst 

* them California and New York, pay 10000 ; 
only tw«, Massacliurettes and t Indiana, 


pqy 8000 and only one pays 7000; 3 pay 
6000 ; the rest afl 5000 or less. There is 
only one territory under the United States 
Government, viz., that of the Phillipincs, 
which pays a salary of 20000 to its Gover- 
nor General. In India the Governors of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, each receive 
120000 Rupees per year liesides large 
amounts for allowances. Lieutenant 
Governors receive Rs. 100000 each besides 
allowances. The Chief Commissi oner receives 
02000 in Assam, 62000 in Central Provinces, 
and Berar, 36000 in Delhi, and so on. The" 
Political Residents in the Native States 
receive from 33000 to 48000 besides allow- 
ances. In Japan the Governors of Pro- 
vinces are paid at the rate of, from 3700 
to 4500 yens, per year besides allowances 
varying from 400 to 600 yen per year. 
The provincial services in India are paid on 
a similarly lavish scale. In Bengal the 
salaries range from 4800 Rs. a year allow- 
ed to an. Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector to Rs. 64000 allowed to members 
of council, and the same may be said of 
the other provinces also. Coming to the 
judiciary .we find that the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States get 
a salary of 14,500 dollars each, the Chief 
Justice getting 15,000; the circuit judges 
get a salary of 7000 dollars each, the 
District Judges $ 6000 each. In the States 
of New York, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court belonging to the General Sessions 
get 17500 each and those of the Special 
Sessions get from 9000 to .10000 each, City 
Magistrates get a salary of 7000 tb 8000 
each. In India the Chief Justice of Bengal 
gets 72000, the Chief Justices of the Bom- 
bay, Madras and the United Provinces get 
60000 each. The Chief Judges of the Chief 
Courts of the Punjab and Burmah get 48000 
each and the Puisne Judges of the High 
Courts the same amount, the Puisne 
Judges of the Chief Courts getting 42000. 
In the Province of Bengal the salaries of 
the District and Sessions Judges range from 
24000 to 36000 s. year. The salaries of 
the District Judges in" the other major pro- 
vinces range from 20000 to 36000 ana so 
on. The Deputy Commissioners in India 
get a salary according to different scales 
in different provinces varying from 18000 
to 27000 a year; the Commissioners get- 
ting from 30000 t6 36000 a year. In 
Japan the Appeal Court Judges and Pro- 
curators get salaries varying , from 1200 
to 5000 yen per war. Only one officer 
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that of the President of the Court of Cas- 
sation getting 6000. The District Court 
Judges and Procurators ai^ paid at the 
rate of 750 to 3700 yen per year. 

It is needless to compare the salaries of 
the minor offices in the three countries. The , 
fact that the Indian taxpayer has to pay so • 
heavily for the European Services engaged 
in the work of administration makes 
it necessary that even the Indian officers 
should be paid on a comparatively high 
scale, thus raising the cost of administra- 
tion to the highest pitch and telling very 
injuriously on the condition of the men in 
Hie lowest grades of the Government 
service. The difference between the salaries 
of the officers and the men forming the .rank 
and file of the Government .offices in *the 
three countries mentioned above shows 
how the ordinary Government servant in 
the lowest rank in India suffers from the 
fact that the officers have to be paid at 
such high rates. We will illustrate what 
wc mean. 

Tnii Pouch. 

• 

Police Force of New York City. The 
Chief Inspector gets $3500 a year, Captains 
$ 2750 each, Lieutenants $ 2250, Sergeants 
1750, Patrol men, corresponding to our 
Constables, 1400 each. The Commis- 
sioner of Police gets $ 7500. In Japan the 
Inspector General of the Metropolitan 
Police gets 5000 yen. .The figures for the 
lower offices are not available but the mini- 
mum salary of a constable, is 13 yen 
per iponth, besides which he gets his equip- 
ment, uniform and boots, &c., free. In 
India the Inspectors General get from 
24000 to 36000, Deputy Inspectors General 
from 18000 to 21600, District Superinten- 
dents of Police from 8000 to 14400, Assis- 
tants from 3600 to 6000, Inspectors from 
1800 to 8000, Sub-Inspectors from 
600 to 1200, Head Constables from 180 
to 240, Constables from Rs. 120 to 
144. per year. We have taken these 
figures from the Indian Ifear Book published 
by the Times of India Office, Bombay. We 
know as a fact that the Police Constables 
in the Punjab are paid from 8 to 10 rupees 
a month, tjfiat is, from 96 to 1 20 rupees a 
year. Tke reader would mark the differ- 
ence betiween grades of salaries from the 
highest to the lowest in India as com- 
pared with the United States and Japan. 
•While in India the lowest grade servants 
are frightfully underpaw, the highest grade 


officers are paid on a lavisji scale. In the • 
other countries of the world this is not* the 
case. _ * 

Educational Department, lu the United 
States (we quote the figures of the New 
York City) the lowest gchool teachers 
get a salary of 720 dollar^ a year rising to 
1500.* In the upper grades £he maximum 
salaries arc 1820 to 1J260. Principals of 
Elemcutsirv Schools receive 3500 and Assis- 
tants 2500. In High Schools salaries range 
frefm 900 *to 3150 dollars. In Training 
Schools from 1000 to 3250 dollars. Prin- 
cipafs of High Schools and Training Schools 
art* pafld 5000 dollars and the same salary 
is paid to the District Superintendent^. The 
salary of the Commissioner of Education in 
New York is 7500 dollars. In Japan the 
Minister of Education, who is a Cabinet 
Minister, gets a salary of 8000 yen per year 
and the lowest salary of a teacher ranges 
from 16 yen to 18 yen per month. In the 
United States the highest salaries allowed 
to College Professors are from 5000 to 7000 
dollars a year. In Japan they range from 
GOO to ’about 4000 yen per year. Coming 
to India we find that while the administra- 
tive officers and even the Professors’ get 
fairly high salaries, the teachers in the 
schools are miserably underpaid. We do not 
believe there is a single country in the world 
where the difference between the remunera- 
tions allowed to the highest and the lowest 
of the state servants is so disproportionate 
as in India, yet there is a tendency to still 
further increase the salaries of the high 
officials, European and Indian, while even 
verv insignificant increases to the salaries 
of the lowest servants of the State 
are very grudgingly allowed. Then the 
high officials get so many kinds of 
allowances that sometimes the amount 
those allowances equals their salaries, 
which is not the case in the case of the 
. lower grade servants. The fact is that the 
Government in India does not attach suffi- 
cient importance to the ordinary man. 
Ilis needs arc often overlooked # in the desire 
to please the higher services and to keep 
them contented. Considering that every man 
in India is supposed to have a family, the 
condition of the lowest official is extremely 
miserable and justifies corruption in their 
ranks. The Government of India must 
know it, yet they have not done anything 
to remedy this state things. A rigem, 
the prices is claimed to be a goofl ground 
for raising the salaries of the highly paid 
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« civilians, but the same weight is not attach- 
ed tbit whenYhe question of a rise in the 
Salaries in file lower grades arises. In the 
latter ease the unfeeling argument of the 
market rate is freely applied, and it is 
argued that it will be unbusinesslike for 


Government to pay more for services which 
can be secured cheaper. 

The figures^ relating to military services 
in India are not available but we know that 
the above remarks have as much force in the 
ease of military services as in that of the civil. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT AND TACCAVI 


T HE tficcavi and co-operative credit are 
two systems that are working side by 
side in the United Provinces, and 
possibly in other provinces as well. The 
tyvo modes of helping a poor tenant lire 
radically different in their scope, and differ 
again in essentials from private banking 
as between a tenant and the village money- 
lender. The taccavi is the rural' banking 
enterprise conducted by the Government, 
its collection has all the force, and not 
unoften the rigour, of a state creditor. The 
advance, though made in the presence of 
highly responsible officers, is inevitably 
linked with the petty am In — the Patwari, 
the Kanungo and a host of clerks, a class 
of public ‘ servants that unfortunately has 
not a very clean record to show. The 
collection is associated with more corrup- 
tion, as it is the business of petty officials in 
outlying places. Taccavi has the advant- 
age of low interest, a little moce than six 
per cent, per annum being the rate. The 
one predominating feature of this system, 
however, is that whatever the rate ot 
interest, it enriches the state, it means a 
substantial addition to the resources of the 
Estate, the profit being the difference between 
the rate of interest the Government can 
borrow at and that charged from the 
tenant. The taccavi presupposes that in' 
fisfcdl matters the foreign government in its 
bureaucratic form is strictly national, that 
the profits <Jf the state represent the increas- 
ing national stock from which the tenant 
will borrow with increased facility. Taccavi 
is rigid, mechanical and inelastic. 

The co-operative credit system is strictly 
the people’s concern under the guiding care 
qf the government. The profits are entirely 
separate from statewrevfnues, thej - swell the 
* c cyamoif wealth , ana are free from corrupt- 
ing ’’influences. It is„a national enterprise 


as apart from state activity, and its success 
is measured by the amount of enterprise 
put,, l'orth by the people. The rate of 
interest is comparatively high, being about 
12 p.e., and therein lies the chief handicap 
as against the easier taccavi. It cannot 
compete witli the taccavi on the score of in- 
terest, it covers only an insignificant ground 
for want of capital. It is a. new plant 
involving co-operation in a land where 
combination in business was an unknown 
feature, anti where individual action 
comprised 'the whole national activity. The 
loan is safe-guarded with good security, 
widening the operation of its liability on~a 
group of persons, and as such iS as rigid 
and unfailing as the taccavi. So far as 
human calculations go, and even beyond 
them, the “bad debt” is an unknown 
element in both filesystems, taccavi and co- 
operative credit. Not only the actual 
borrower pays but failing him the so many 
sureties are liable for the debt. 

The village money-lender recalls many 
bitter memories. If the vast mass of official 
literature represents any truth, he was the 
author of a lot of agricultural misery in the 
land, the one functionary who did more to 
undermine the agricultural prosperity than 
did the annual settlements of the alien 
trading company and the unscttlcment of 
many agricultural interests. Such an evil 
system could no longer hold _ its own 
against the taccavi and co-operative credit ; 
but the fact that it survives calls for an 
analysis of the system. The village loan is 
for the most part a mere wild speculation, 
a gamble depending on the moiv^ sense of 
the debtor and the freaks of nature, the 
rains. The tenants<have no owiwrship in 
land and they have no better security to 
offer than the prospects of a good harvest. 
The rate of interest's exorbitant, but the 
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forces of time are bringing it down. Evqry 
village usurer, however uncompromising, 
has to write off bad . debts. *fle may play 
Shylock at times, but he is at the mercy of 
his debtors, he is amenable to the voice of 
the village elders, and his life and business , 
depend on a fair spirit of tolerance and fair-- 
play, as morality goes in the villages. How 
many exacting village money-lenders have 
had the bitter experience of having their 
houses broken into at night and the petty 
hoards of a life-time despoiled by angry 
debtors in a moment. Hut a creditor who 
does not transgress all bounds of fairplay, 
who is not guilty of flagrant dishonesty 
aild who is not dead to all sense of compro- 
mise, need not fear such consequences what- 
ever his usury. The villager Panchftyat, 
though bereft of its time-honoured functions 
and no longer a self-contained republic and 
a tribunal invested with great executive 
and judicial powers, has yet some voice 
left. It is a common experience in the 
» villages to see a debt of several hun- 
dred rupees discharged for a couple of cows 
only at the instance of the Vanehayat, if 
the debtor be really in liarrojsv circum- 
stances. If the Sahukar defies the common 
verdict of the village elders, he has no 
chance of better success in a court of law, 
he loses all moral support. 

Money-lending in a village docs not 
prosper tor any length of time. If it did, 
an usury at 25 p. c. ^compound interest 
would soon result in big hoards, in palatial 
houses with marble floors. But the money- 
lender remains a man of ordinary means, 
himself in a less struggling condition than 
the debtor. His earnings are spent in the 
village, fructify agriculture and increase 
the common stock. The current practice 
of land taxation in the provinces does not 
leave a sufficient margin to increase the 
source of national wealth, and the tenant 
and his village banker have no chance of 
making a hoard. 

There can be no question that co-opera- 
tive credit is the best .system suited to 
agricultural operations, if sufficient funds 
are forthcoming to meet the requirements 
of a big rural population as one finds in a 
district. Tlie needs of tenants find a very 
imperfectrrecognition ; and the rules pres- 
cribing ljard limits to the maximum credit 
| • leave no room to carry out improvements 
on the co-operative credit system, which 
Should be more prospective like private 
banking. The really needy tenant, having 


no well or canal to irrigate his fields in a • 
year .of severe drefught, has to beg, bofrow 
of a village banker or go ofi starvatiorf 
wages to a relief wjirk. The taccavi and 
co-operative credit Both leave him in the 
cold. For all that, the qo-operative system 
is the .best. Its great competitor is the 
taccavi, the State banking. A co-operative 
concern has little chance tp prosper against 
the organised cheap fffianees of the State. 
Is it advisable to run • two parrallel 
systems, ’the one going’ counter to the 
othej* ? If the co-operative system is a thing 
that need be fostered, if cheap capital t< 
the tegKuit be a necessity, one would thinli 
that taccavi were better merged •into eo 
operative credit. The normal enedit of Gov 
eminent is 3Vs p. c., and so long as private 
money is shy to come forth in. sufficiCm 
quantity .Government may ad vance funds 
the credit societies at reasonable interest. 

State monopoly, of whatever description 
comes in conflict with the free business 
of a peo*ple. State landlordism is a veritj 
in most of the provinces in India, it is nc 
mere academical sentiment. Govemmenl 
claims all unearned increment in land. 1 
prices of foodstuffs go up, if world force* 
improve the value of Jand, that* is consid 
ered a very reasonable ground to elain 
more revenues and rents. Canals are verj 
paying concerns and are a source* of direcl 
profit to the state. Water rates just enougl 
to cover the initial costs and expenses o 
upkeep of a canal, arc a real aiefr to agricul 
ture, any prolit over and above this is t 
tax on land. There are authentic record* 
to show that the old Indian land policy 
held the State responsible to keep th< 
reservoirs and canals in good repairs 
within reasonable limits, and this was 'e 
practice that continued down to a hundred 
years back. The modern big irrigatidr 
schemes could not be kept, up without a 
# special tax, but that would not justify com 
’mercial gains. Describing the decay oi 
many sources of income, Mr. Romesh Dutl 
has observed : 

• 

“In going over this list of the principal trade 
and professions of India, a hundred years ago, one see 
how greatly these, sources oi income have bee: 
narrowed within this period. Weaving and spinninj 
arc practically dead, as most of the thread and clot 
used by the people are supplied by Lancashire. Pape 
manulacture has also declined ; skins are now sen 
to Europe for all the better kinds of leather wcyjl 
the dyes of Ae country l^ve >een replaced by aniiiq 
dyes. The Beparies and Aeir pack-bullpcks *bm 
become things of the past, and the profits eftfltfc 
carrying trjide are now •earned, not tty boatxnei 
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« but by railways owned by foreign capitalists. 
Agriculture has liecoine virtually the sole means o! 
gfubsistence lor the people with the loss ol their many 
trades and industries. n 

The fear is that taccavi, though now a 
sporadic palliative movement of no very 
great import, fair to develop pi to an 


alj-powerful rural State Credit before which 
the co-operative credit or private enterprise 
will have littje chance. It may become a 
monopoly to further cripple the rural 
resources. 

Kkishnadas. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES AND THE WAR 


A LWAYS 'conscious of great shortcom- 
ings in the matter of industries, and 
not -a little resentful of the political 
conditions that contribute their share tq 
those shortcomings, India would often 
make a spasmodic effort to clutch at the 
good things that other more happjly placed 
countries enjoy. The European war, para- 
lysing for the moment the gigantic manu- 
facturing capacity of Europe, has given 
fresh impetus to the demand in India for 
the ^creation of new uidustries and manu- 
factures. Speaking rationally, war is a 
passing distemper*; in spite of what gigantic 
proportions it may have assumed for the 
time; and the world may not be surprised 
to hear one morning that the belligerent 
countries had readjusted their little differ- 
ences. The* machinery of trade and manu- 
facture will resume its wonted grinding 
with all the force of a pent-up activity and 
with all the self-interest that the wasteful 
war could dictate. Preservation or rege- 
neration of Indian industries forms no side 
issue of the war ; rather with the settling 
of the European differences, the coun- 
tries of Europe will at least aim all the 
more at grasping the world trade. German 
militarism is as aggresivc as German com- 
mercialism; and British navalism rightly 
earned the title of “shopkeepers” to the Bri- 
tish people, and secured for them the domi- 
nion over the sea centuries ago. India, 
now the home of Free Trade, what chance 
has. she to withstand the .onrushing ava- 
lanche of European trade ? 

. It would appear that India in her indus- 
trial dotage has lost the sense of true per- 
spective in industrial matters. Button- 
makipg is said at otte time to b£ able to 
‘retire, <be economicfortunes of this vast 
country. ..The manufacture of matches on 


a commercial scale is often held out as a 
vert potent economic remedy. Boot laces 
are said to be able to add materially to the 
national wealth. Every small article of 
foreign import, however insignificant its 
annual value, now forms a subject of dcs- 
sertation in the columns of newspapers, as 
if the fate of the country hung on their suc- 
cessful manufacture. Good things in them- 
selves, but .what place do they occupy 
among the big articles of import— cloth, 
sugar, metals ? The steady import of cloth 
has drowned the once shrill cry of Swa- 
deshi m —preference for home manufacture. 
The drain on this head alone amounts to 
over 40 crores a year. The foreign textile 
import has been veritably built on the 
ashes of the once flourishing industry in the 
country. Imported sugar has home down 
the native sugar in spite of the religious 
qualms of a conservative people. This ab- 
sorbs another 15 crores a year, and the 
trade has an expanding prospect before it. 
The younger generation living in large 
towns do hot know what peculiarly appet- 
ising flavour the Indian sugar has, the 
marble white tasteless foreign stuff is so 
satisfying to the eye, if not to the palate. 
Iron, metals and machinery account for 
crores ; and a host of minor things, none of 
which is too trifling to be sedulously pro- 
duced in India, cojne to a very colossal 
amount indeed. 

It may be assumed for all practical pur- 
poses that for decades to come the present 
trade and fiscal policy of Britain towards 
her great dependency may not undergo any 
material change ; that the angle of vision 
so far as trade interests are concerrfed may 
remain constant, whatever administrative 
reforms may take plkce here and there. It 
therefore seems to oe>a waste of energy to 
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- ask the authorities to set up our industries 
with their active co-operation. In regard 
to a few articles which ace the exclusive 
exports of countries other than Great 
Britain, the Indian Government, with' their 
limited authority in these matters, ma% 
take courage to satisfy the Indian senti- 
ment. But is the proposal feasible as re- 
gards cotton pieeegoods T>r any other 
article the manufacture of which is an im- 
portant source of income to the British 
Isles or the colonies ? The Indian politi- 
cian knows this, and that is why he asks 
the Government to help his countrymen in 
.the making of glass, paper, matches, but- 
tons and the like, and why' he silently 
ignores the more serious question af the 
cotton and the sugar industry. War ft f ten 
helps to shift over the centre of gravity 
of great industries, but the country that is 
really benefited the most is the one that can 
do something even in peace Jinie, What is 
our peace record ? 

In a poor country like India, the victim 
of western aggressive commercialism, jt is 
expected of statesmen and politicians that 
they would devote at least as much energy 
to the building up of her lost industries as 
to the reforms in administration. But if 
the.trufch were tolu, the Indian patriots 
seriously identified themselves with econo- 
mic and trade matters only for the brief 
space of the Bengal Partition days. And 
leaving aside the question of the Partition, 
their achievement in the other sphere was 
solid and tangible indeed, by creating a 
lovgfor home manufactures, they did as 
great a service as by unsettling “the settled 
fact.” But where is that spirit now ? It 
can not be supposed that the undoing of 
the Bengal Partition was a compromise, a 
bribe to give up the higher service of the 
country — a ceaseless propaganda to 
simplify the taste of the nation, to prefer a 
coarse homespun to the delicate foreign 
stuff. It is all very well to say that a 
sentimental war cannot be carried on 
against organised economic forces, and to 
some extent the contention is not ground- 
less. But what can justify the reversion 
to the old apathy, the assumption of the 
role of a mere advocate as distinct from 
that of tfie pilot? Boycott may be bad, 
all violence applied to economics or politics 
is reprehensible ; but where is any propa- 
ganda in the mildest fcyrm, a mere educative 
‘ persuasion ceaselessly carried on in towns, 
villas and hamlets ? * 


Much has been done of l^te years jn thtf 
way of building up the weaving and spin- 
ning industries. Ahmedabacf has become 
the Indian Lancashire on a smaller scale, 
and stray mills are found scattered all over 
the country. The home Remand for the 
product of these mills, fiowpver, has not 
■ kept pace with the expansion of manufac- 
ture, and it is the Pai; Eastern countries, 
in the main, that are helping the mills to 
keep up a precarious existence. With the 
fifst touch of adverse circumstances, the 
mills close down, as some of the very big 
milfs did at Bombay of late, or work at 
a •reduced strength. Granting . that the 
mills are labouring under the unjust excise 
iluty and that fine fabrics to sflit the alter- 
ed fastidious taste of these people are hard 
to be made here, much can be done by in- 
formed sentiment persistently kept awake. 
Had it not been for the peasantry of 
Northern India who have the practical 
sense to give preference to coarse and long- 
wearing cloths, the weaving mill industry 
in India would have made no headway. 
The leaders of public opinion in India can 
do much if they do not leave the industrial 
development of the country to 13 m its Slug- 
gish course on mere economic lines. Even 
the slight fiscal reforms, short of heavy 
protective duties as Great Britain adopt- 
ed early in the nineteenth century to ex- 
clude Indian manufactures by imposition 
of duties as heavy as 75 p.c., will not 
do much, though they will be in undoubt- 
ed help. The abolition of excise duty on 
cotton manufactures will lead to some ex- 
pansion of the trade, but it will be nothing 
to what a systematic constitutional pro- 
paganda may do in a few years. The efiects 
of the Swadeshi movement, though that 
movement was short-lived, will outlive lojjg 
years. It may be difficult to take a full 
stock of practical work done by thaft eco- 
, nomic movement, but life-long votaries to 
home manufactures, converts to peaceful 
bo 3 r cott of foreign articles, will be counted 
by millions, not so many perhaps in Bengal 
as in other provinces where the “great 
wrong*’was not actually committed. But 
the uninformed pgnorant mass of the people 
have drifted away to an utter indifference. 
To them home manufacture and foreign- 
manufacture mean the same thing, they are 
victims tp the taste of the moment. B*t 
good intelligent peop^f as they are* ±hey # 
await a vigorous informing propa^anqa^to 
create a .taste for home-made studs: Pend- 
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• ing the organisation of large capital and 

? iills, the coarse and rude Indian manufac- 
ure can fairly meet their requirements. 

Nobody would deprecate the systematic 
building up ofindustrfes on sound economic 
lines and to coni pete with foreign trade on 
a purely economic basis. Indian caf.ital is 
already flowing in, steadily increasing 
measure to the rearing up of several indus- 
tries, and if the measure is at all stinted, a 
regular propaganda can alone stimulate it. 
Until a complete financial and fiscal auto- 
nomy is obtained by the Indian Govern- 
ment, it tnay be difficult to give any definite 
assurance to the Indian capitalist, lie lias 
to fight 'against organised cheap capital 
and expert ‘knowledge of the West, and 
there is nothing to protect his nascent in- 
dustries. -He will invest according to his 
opportunity and his personal whim. That 
he invests at all against such odds is an 
evidence of his enterprise. That enterprise 
is nothing in proportion to this vast 
country and the grave interests involved, 
but it is something to be thankful for. 
What is required under the limited circum- 
stances is the pushing on of home manufac- 
ture* irrespective of their quality, and in 
some cases of price. State bounty of the 
West must take * the form of national 
bounty in India, and reasonable profits 
should be assured to the manufacturer and 
artisan at a slight cost to the general con- 
sumer. 

One hopdd that the exploded myth that 
India is the home of agriculture alone and 
that manufacture and industry hre exotics 
that find no congenial soil here, was a 
thing of the past. But we find that respon- 


sible administrators in high quarters still 
cling to the view. Sir James Mestoc is the 
latest exponent, if pot advocate, of agricul- 
ture against industry in India. The least 
one would say is that if manufacture does 
, not find a congenial home in India now, 
■the uncongeniality began with the advent 
of European tracie, and that for a long 
time the sturdy plant of Indian industry 
successfully withstood the withering winds 
of the foreign trading company. Was it not 
India that supplied to Britain and other 
countries for centuries the fine cotton and 
silk fabrics, sugar and many other 
articles ? What India is specially suited foi 
and what not we had better leave to time 
and opportunity alone to diagnose ; the 
experts may r<;st assured that their opinion 
is not valuable in the now fast moving 
East. It is a wonder how the expert opi- 
nion which should have a scientific basis 
and liable to little change, has undergone 
a complete change during half a century. 
The following extract from a General 
Minute of 30th November, 1830, of Sir 
John Malcolm shows what the expert opi- 
nion on the capability of India as a pos- 
sible field of industrial activity was ; 

‘‘It is only by encouraging richer produce.. .find 

other articles besides grain, reviving cotrimerce, 

Hint we can give heart to the country, and enable 
it to pay its revenue. There is no want either ot 
talem or snirit among the native population subject 
to our rule and control to accomplish this object, 
but it requires to be drSiwn forth ; and to effect this 
it is necessary to exert all the activity, energy and 
enlarged policy of a government which understands 
how to combine its own prosperity with that of 
the community subject to its authority.” 

Narain Das. 


SNAKE-WORSHIP IN EASTERN BENGAL, A|SD WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN INDIA. 


A LTHOUGH there is no unimpeachable 
evidence of the prevalence of snake- 
worship in the time of the composi- 
tion of the Rfg-Veda. scholars havadeteeted 
fracas of itf . existen\in*a prayer which is 
co^tainea in the 8th Ashtaka of this most 
afleientf collection of Indian hymns and 


wherein the earth is address^ as the 
Sarpa-rajni or “the queen of th^Kserpents 
or the queen of all that moves.” The 
Aitareya Brahmana also refers to this 
Sarpa-wantra. But,it is in the Taittiriya 
or the Black Yajur-Veda that we catch a 
distinct glimpse of ttfe prevalence of snake? 
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" worship in those far-off times. For* it 
embodies a goodlier number of prayers to 
serpents and a more definite account of 
serpent-worship than the Rig-Veda* In 
the Samhita of this Veda are* jto be found 
prayers to the Sarpas who are addressed* 
as denizens of the heavens, the shies, the 
rays of the sun, the waters, the vegetables, 
&e, In the Brabmmas of this part of the 
Yajur-Veda, invocations are addressed to 
the said serpents, and Sweet sacrifices aje 
offered lor their acceptance. The same 
work describes a battle between the gods 
and the giants, in the course of which the 
former are represented as offering curds 
and barleyflour to the Sarpas and the 
Sarpa-devatas and praying for their t^sis- 
tance in the subjugation of their cousins— 
the giants. Then we come to the Sutras 
or Aphorisms. In the Grill va-Sutra of 
Asvalayana, we find definite "instructions 
laid down for offering sacrifices and making 
offerings to the Sarpa-deras ' or serpent- 
gods. The holding of Sarpa-halis or 
serpent-sacrifices is distinctly prescribed, 
and the ritual is set forth fully! The Nagas 
are also mentioned by Asvalayaifa. 

Then we come to the Christian Era, 
about the beginning of the second century 
of whiclf, or somewhat earlier, the Insti- 
tutes of Manu was, according to Dr. G. 
Buhler, composed. We find that Mann— 
the ancient law-giver of the Hindus — also 
makes mention of tlfe Nagas and the 
Saipas. 

The Mahabharata also mentions the 
Nagas and the Sarpas, as is also done 
by the Bhagavadgita wherein Krishna tells 
Atjuna that Vasuki and Ananta represent 
him amongst the Sarpas and the Nagas 
respectively. 

The Puranas also mention .the Nagas 
and the Sarpas. In the Bhagavata Purana, 
Vasuki and eleven other Nagas are men- 
tioned as forming the string of the sun’s 
chariot, one serpent being held to be sacred 
to each month. The Markandeya Purana 
embodies the well-known story of the 
marriage of Madalasa, a Nagn princess of 
superb beauty, with King Kulvalasva.* 

Then proceeding onwards through the 

* For a fuller discussion of the evidence bearing on 
the prevalence of snake-worship in the Vedic and 
Puramka Wiods of Ancient India, vide Kao Saheb 
Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik’s paper on '‘Serpent 
Worship w Western India” <n the Journal of the 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
IX., Pp. 18b— 193. r 


earlier centuries* of the Cltristian Era, we 
arrive in the fifth century 4‘. D. wherein 
we come across • more authentic evi- 
dence of the prevalence of snake-worship 
in the post- Vedic ages of Ancient India. 
This evidence is afforded .by the apologue 
of The Gold-giving Serpent which is the 
fifth fable of the Pandhatantra. 

The gist of this apoioghe is to the effect 
that, oftce upon a time, a* Brahman farmer 
named Haridatta, getting despbndent 
over the unproductiveness of his field, was 
takidg his mid-day siesta *, under the 
shadow of a tree. All of a sudden, seeing 
a great hooded snake creeping *out.of an 
anthill, he thought to himsqjf : “Surely, 
tins snake is the tutelary deity of my 
field, and yet I have never worshipped it. 
That’s the reason why my field yields me 
h very poor return. I will go forthwith 
and worship it with libations of milk in 
a bowl.’’ No sooner did he make up his 
mind tef do this than he went to the ant- 
hill and offered the snake his propitiatory 
offering. of milk. Next day he found a gold 
denar in the bowl of milk, and, every day, 
lie received it after offering the libation. 
This shows that here we have the clearest 
evidence of the prevalence of snake-wor- 
ship in Ancient India during the earlier 
centuries of the Christian Era. .Although 
analogues of this fable exist in Phajdrus and 
Babrius, Benfey has proved most ingeni- 
ously and conclusively ( Einl . 1..359) that 
this Indian apologue is the source of both 
the Greek aud the Latin fables. This being 
so, we must now determine the probable 
date of the composition of the Pancha- 
tantra wherein this apologue occurs. It 
is now well-known to Indologists that 
this work existed in the first half of the 
sixth century A.D., inasmuch as it w»o* 
translated, under the order of King Khosru 
Anushirvan (531-579 A.D.) into .Pchlevi, 
’the then literary language of Persia. Pro- 
fessor A. Macdonell, therefore, assumes 
that “it was known in the fifth century, 
for a considerable time muse have elapsed 
before it became so fatuous. that a foreign 
king desired its translation.”* We are, 
therefore, in a position to come to the 
definite conclusion . that the snake was 
worshipped in India pribr to the sixth 
century A.D. ^ 

• A History of Sanskd Literatute.% By IT. 
Macdonell M. A., Pli. D. London: W. Heinetnaqm, 
1900. j)p. 3£9 ft'. • * 
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' _ Since then, Ahe worship of the snake, 
either in its living form or in the shape of 
an image like the brazen serpent which 
Moses set up in the Wilderness, has con- 
tinued in India till the present day. We 
occasionally, catcjh ‘glimpses of its preva- 
lence in Mediaeval India, for that celebrated 
French traveller and .pioneer of French 
trade with India-^Jean Baptiste Taver- 
nier, in the course of his visit to this 
country in the seventeenth century, saw 
the serpent worshipped in the form of an 
idol. He says \ 

“While the men (Manaris) load their animals ^ in 
the mooning and the women fold up their tents, the 
priests who foil cjw them elevate, in the most beauti- 
ful parts of the plain where they are encamped, an 
idol in the form of a serpent , entwined about a 
staff of six or seven feet in height, and each one in 
file goes to make reverence to it, the girls turning 
rottnd it three times . After all have passed, the priests' 
take care to remove the idol and to load it on an 
ox allocated for that purpose." 4 

Then again : 

lt At the March full moon there is a solemn festival 
for the idol which has the form of a serpent , of which 
I have spoken in the first Hook of this account of 
India. This festival lasts nine days, and while it 
lasts both men and beasts remain idle; the majority 
of the latter are ornamented with circles of vermilion 
aronnd the eyes, with which the horns are also paint- 
ed, and, when there is any special love for the animal, 
leaves of tinsel are added. Each morning the idol is 
worshipped , the girls dancing round it for an hour 
to the sound of flutes and drums , after which all eat 
together and enjoy themselves till the evening, when 
they again worship the idol and dance round it a 
second time." 1* 

It is a pity that Tavernier has neither 
mentioned the name of the aforementioned 
snake- worshipping festival, nor has he left 
on record, for our enlightenment, further 
details thereof so that we might be 
enabled, at this distance of time, to identi- 
Jjj; it with the corresponding festival of 
modern times. It would appear that it 
corresponds with the Nagpanchami festival 
as it is observed throughout India 'at the 
present day. 

I’ shall now describe and compare the 
various forms in which the Nagpanchami 
festival (or* “The Dragon’s Fifth”) is 
celebrated in Eastern Bengal, Western India 
and the Southern Presidency. In Eastern 
Bengal, it i9 observed on the fifth day 
• hr the dark fortnight of the Bengali 

* Travels in India. By Jean Baptiste Tavernier. 
Translated front the original French edition of 1676, 
iVolfc London : Mactnintin Jfc Co. 1879. Vol. 1., 
Page. 42. 

t Op. eft.* Vol. II., page 249. ( . 


motfth of Sravana (July-August ). At the 
advent of the rainy season, snakes leave 
their holes it> the flooded fields and 
jungles and enter the habitations of 
men — thereby throwing them into great 
consternation. It is in the month of 
Sravana that the greatest number of 
deaths from snake-bite occur in Lower 
Bengal. The people of the country-side 
labor under the impression that the only 
way of obtaining immunity from snake- 
bite is by propitiating the snake-goddess 
Manasa. The villagers, at this time, live in 
such a great fear of the snake that their 
womenfolk do not rest content with wor- 
shipping her only in the dark fortnight .of 
Sravana but they also pay devoirs to her 
on the last days ( Sankranti ) of the 
months of Asadh ( Junc-July ) and Sravana. 
The devout women, before turning in for 
the night, join the palms of their hands, 
repeatedly touch their foreheads with the 
outstretched thumbs thereof by way of 
doing obeisances to the snake-goddess 
Manasa — “the mother of sage Astika” — and 
then doze off into sleep. On awaking from 
sleep in the morning, they utter the name 
of the goddess I)urga several times and then 
leave their beds. Among the illiterate folks, 
the story of Behula, as embodied in- the 
Padmapurana, is recited to the accompani- 
mentof the “rub-a-dub-dub-dub” of the tom- 
tom and the tinkling of the cymbal. On the 
last day of Sravana, hundreds of boats with 
claymade images of the “Eight Serpents” 
(*re*mi) placed on their decks, may be seen 
floating along the flooded water-ways 
of the villages and taking part in the row- 
ing-matches. 

On the day of the Nagpanchami festival, 
boiled rice may not be taken. Unboiled 
milk and five plantains form the main 
offerings to the goddess Manasa. No 
incense may be burnt at the time of wor- 
shipping her. She i9 worshipped with the 
mumbling of the following mantra : — 

t4>«<wrj«Tfbrt mr'fosnt wrwftr* 

The legend which ‘is recited in connec- 
tion with the celebration of this festival 
19 as follows:— Once upon a time, a Brah- 
man Woman had three sons and three 
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v flaughters-in-law, On a rainy day in HJie 
month of Sravana, the three daughters-in- 
law went to bathe in a tank. Add ressing 
the youngest daughter-in-law, the eldest 
one said : “Had l been in my father’s house, 

I would have, on such a rainy ddy as this, , 
partaken of a meal of khichri.” The second 
daughter-in-law, addressing her eldest sis- 
ter-in-law, said : “Had I been in my 
father’s house, I would have, on such a 
rainy day as this, partaken of parched rice 
and chick-pea mixed with melted ghefi, 
roasted seeds of the jack-fruit and hot 
fried pan-cakes.” But hearing the tall talk 
of her sisters-in-law, the youngest daughter- 
in-law held her tongue. Whereupon the 
former said to her : “Youngest sister, «wliy 
haven’t you said anything ? ”, On this *the 
youngest daughter-in-law heaved a heavy 
sigh and said: “Have I got anybody living 
in my paternal house ? I had two elder 
brothers. Mother Manasa lists taken them 
away. I have heard that, in -their child- 
hood, they died of snakebite. If you have 
a hankering for partaking of such delici- 
ous food on this rainy day, isnt not prac- 
ticable to have these dishes prepared with 
the permission of our mother-in-law ? Do 
take your baths and go hoipe. Let me see 
if I can catch two fishes from this tank and 
treat you to the same.” On this, the eldest 
daughter-in-law said : “What will you get 
in the shape of fish from this ditch of a 
tank ? It is true that nothing except rui 
( Labco rohita) and catla (Catla buchanani) 
can be found in the two tanks in the outer 
compound of my father’s house. But you 
will scarcely believe me if I tell you 
that climbing perches ( Koi fish — Anabas 
scandens), one cubit long, abound in the 
tank in our backyard. Oh ! how delicious 
eating they are!” The second daughter- 
in-law also said something “duchessy” in 
the same strain. 

After the eldest and second daughters- 
in-law had left the tank, the youngest one 
found two sol fishes swimming about in 
the tank. She caught them and, taking 
them inside the kitchen, kept them covered 
up with a bell-metal vessel. Thereafter, 
■when she took off the cover, lo! and behold 
her surprise, on finding them not to be 
fish but two snakes. Then these two 
I snakes, transforming themselves into two 
'•handsome young men,* addressed her as 
: follows: “Sister! Our names -are Eyoraj 
land Muniraj. We are your elder brothers 
| a °d living very happily 1 under the wing of 


our mother-goddess Manasa* We feel very • 
much pained in mind on seeing you lool^ 
so very small at the tall talk of your 
sisters-in-law. Come.and we will take you 
to her deityship. And we will again 
bring you back here after a* week.” Saying 
this, tfley went to her mother-in-law and 
broached to her the. proposal of taking 
their sister home for a^^hort visit. Hear- 
ing it, the Brahman woman expressed her 
surprise apd said : “Good gracious ! I did 
not know before that my youngest 
daughter-in-law’s brothers were alive.” On 
this, the two brothers replied: “True it is 
thdt, ih our boyhood, we had .gone to 
foreign parts and had been bitten by snakes 
there. But we recovered frodi the effects 
of the snake-bite through the blessing of 
the mothv-goddess Manasa.” 

• Accompanied by their sister, Eyoraj 
and Muniraj crossed the seven oceans and, 
entering an extensive forest, reached the 
residence, of the snake-goddess Manasa. 
There the sister of the two brothers was 
received with open arms and entertained 
right rdyally— being treated everyday to 
the most delicious viands. One day the 
goddess, addressing her with .the most 
loving caresses, said: “daughter! To-day 
is the Nagpanehami. 1 am going to the 
earth in response to an invitatipn on the 
occasion of my worship. Please you, on 
my behalf, do the cooking and feed your 
brothers. Give some milk to the nagas 
(snakes) for their daily meal, 'rtiese dag as 
have been spoilt by too much caressing 
and get angry at the slightest trifle. See 
that they do not want anything.” Hear- 
ing her instructions, Eyoraj’s sister said : 
“Mother! don’t be anxious. I shall dp 
everything as you desire.” Thereafter the 
goddess Manasa went to the earth. * • 
It was a rainy day in the month of 
Sravanq. Eyoraj’s sister, thinking* that 
hot food would be very palatable on such 
a day, boiled the milk and poured, it, 
boiling hot, into the snakes’ holes. But 
horror of horrors ! The hot ^nilk burnt 
the face of some of the snakes, the mouths 
of some; and the bodies of some were 
wholly storched. At this, the nagas foam- 
ed with rage, and exclaimed : “What! 
We are Kadru’s progeny. Our anger' * 
knows no bound when we think that a 
human gi«l should comf and insult us in 
this way.” The twb b«others, acc^mpawi*—. 
ed by Astika, went to their maternal 
uncle Vaspki and, \fith his assistance, 
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tried to pacify the angry nagas. Bat the 
'cobra and the boda snake could not be 
pacified in the least. They fiercely attacked 
Eyoraj’s sister and bit* her on the left hand 
and leg. Bitten by them, she fell down 
and died. ' < , 

On her return, the goddess Manasa was 
surprised to sec the tragedy that had been 
enacted in her absence and thought to 
herself: “At the’ time I left this ‘for the 
earth, a doubt’ crossed my mind to the 
effect that, should- the gods and human 
beings ever come together, something unto- 
ward would happen. I do not find tfiat 
any fault rests with the human girl. She 
had acted fi;om the best of motives. But, 
as her ill luck would have it, things 
have gone wrong.” Then her deityship 
. pronounced her blessing upon- Eyoraj’s 
sister whereupon she came to life again, 
she also restored her two brothers to then- 
former human shapes. Then giving them 
a lot of wealth and a goodly quantity of 
ornaments and jewellery to their sister, 
she told them to go with the letter to 
their earthly habitation. 

After their return to the earth, Eyoraj 
and MuniVaj sent their sister to her father- 
in-law’s place with a large number of valu- 
able presents. Seeing her rigged out with 
a lot of valuable jewellery, her eldest and 
second sisters-in-law became jealous of her 
sudden influx of wealth and began to cliaft 
her upon it. Whereupon a snake came out 
hissing and, with expanded hood and look- 
ing cross at her eldest and second sisters- 
in-law, bawled out 

“He, who does not grudge another’s 

good fortune, 

Prospers in wealth and children. 

He, who grudges another’s good 

fortune, 

Is burnt to ashes with the fire of 

jealousy.” 

Hearing these words, the eldest and 
second sisters-in-law abandoned their 
attitude of jealousy towards Eyoraj’s sister 
and made friends with her. Thereafter a 
son was "born to the latter. Eyoraj and 
M uniraj celebrated their nephew’s rice-eat- 
ing ceremony with great eclat. 

Whosoever performs the Nagpanchami 
rrata, the mother-goddess Manasa 
nfeserves her children from all harm, 
* whtftfiesr they are iw water or in the jungle. 
They also live happily ever afterwards. 

With the recital 2>f the usdernoted 


ntantra, obeisance should be made to the 

snake-goddess 

# 
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We should now goto Western India and 
see how the Nagpanchami festival is held 
there. It is observed there on the fifth day 
of the bright half of the lunar month 
Sravana "which "generally corresponds 
with August and September of the Chris- 
tian year.” The fifth day of this month 
is held sacred to the Nagas or serpents. 
Early in the morning of this day, each 
household gets a clay image of a snake 
mack or has a brood of five, seven, or nine 
serpents painted on a wooden board or on 
a wall with sandalwood or turmeric paste. 
The vessels used in the worship of the 
snake-goddess on this occasion are all made 
of the horns of the wild buffalo and placed 
in front of the representations of the ser- 
pent. Flowers, sandalwood paste, turmeric, 
parched rice and beans, or parched gram, 
and jowari { Rolens sorghum) are offered 
to these snake-images. Lamps are lighted 
and waved before them ; incense is burnt ; 
and eatables . and fruits are offered to 
them. On . this festival-day, th£ people 
take only boiled food. After the morning 
meals have been partaken of, a lamp is 
lighted and kept burning all the day 
long close to the representations of 
the snakes. Offerings of milk and eatables 
are also kept standing in close proximity 
to the images. In the afternoon, people 
go to some locality, generally to an ant- 
hill, which is popularly believed to be the 
habitat of these ophidian deities. To these 
places, also, come the snake-charmers with 
their reptilian pets and hold an exhibition 
of them. It is said that, even in the city 
of Bombay, these snake-charmers go their 
rounds from house to house in the Indian 
quarter, exhibiting their pets to whom 
the people offer different kinds of 
food. In the evening, offerings of flowers 
are again made; incense is burnt; lights 
waved ; eatables placed before the repre- 
sentations of the snakes ; and one or more 
lamps are kept lighted throughout the 

* The foregoing details of the Nagpanchami 
Festival as observed in Eastern Bengal, have been 
taken from a little Bengali book entitled "Meyeli 
Vratakatha" by Paratneshprasanna Roy, B.A., and 
published by the Ashutoslo Library No. 50-1, College 
Street, Calcutta. 
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Night. The worshippers sit out the wlfl^Je 
night playing at some game or other. This 
vigil is designated as.“keeping the serpents 
awake.” Or, more appropriately, it is the 
worshippers keeping awake “for feat of 
being bitten by the snakes. It is*the female 
members of each household that worship 
these ophidian deities. On the conclusion 
of the ceremonies, the women and the 
children of each family assemble together;- 
an! the eldest or the most intelligent of 
the female members recites the following 
legend setting forth the origin of snake- 
worship in Western India : — 

.* In a city called Manikpura (or Matii- 
pu'ra) there lived a Gavada Brahman. lie 
was ignorant of the Nagpanehami and did 
not know that no ploughing, diggfng, 
picking, burning or roasting should be 
done on this da}'. lie, therefore, went to 
plough his field on the Nagpanehami da}’. 

: Now there was a hole in Ips field which 
was tenanted by a female snake and her 
brood of young ones. Being cut up by the 
plough share, the latter died. The Nagin 
or female snake, who w’as absent from her 
hole at that time, returned and found that 
all her young ones had been killed. Hissing 
with rage, she went to the Gavada Brah- 
. man’* h*use and, seeing his ploughshare 
besmeared with blood, at once came to the 
conclusion that it was he who had killed her 
, young ones. She, therefore, bit the Brahman 
| and all his family-members, who were 

* asleep at that time ; and all of them died. 

< In order that his whole family might be- 
■; co me extinct, she went to bite his daughter 
l who lived in another village. But the 
j Brahman’s daughter had painted the 
t Nagas (snakes) and, having worshipped 

and given them offerings, had, during the 
; night, placed before them burning fran- 
; kincense, lighted lamps, and eatables. 

| The female snake was mightily pleased at 
*■ the sight of all this and partook of the 
! good things that were spread there. She 
[ then told thegirl : ‘ O daughter ! Your father 
j killed all my youngsters to-day while he 
i was ploughing the field. I have, therefore, 

• bitten to death all the persons in your 
j father’s house, and have come here to bite 
i you. But as .you have remembered and wor- 
j shipped me, I am highly pleased with j;ou 
: and willnot, therefore, bite you.” On hearing 
. this, the Gavada Brahman’s daughter 
, replied : “You have killed all my kinsmen 
| in my paternal house. Point out to me 

some remedy whereby they all may be re- 


stored to Jife.” Whereupop the Nagin 
said :. “Take this'ambrosia and sprinkle it 
on their corpses. Thereafter ^all of them’ 
will come to life a^ain.” The Gavada 
Brahman’s daughter did as directed by 
the Nagin and, thereby* restored all her 
kinsmen to life. Thereafter she informed 
her father of the circumstances under 
which he and his family-members had come 
by thcir^leaths and of cne. means by which 
they had been restored by her to life. She, 
therefore, ’advised her father as follows: 
“Now, henceforth, when the month of Sra- 
vand comes, you should worship the Nagas 
(snake?) on the fifth day in the bright fort- 
night thereof according to the preseftbed 
lfiethods and should oiler them, at night, 
frankincense, lamps and eatables, and 
should not dig and should not -also kill 
anything on this day.” Thenceforth, thq 
Gavada Brahman began to act up to his 
daughter’s advice, and all men began to 
observe .the Nagpanehami vrata ( or 
ceremony ).* 

We will now proceed to Southerr 
India to*investigatc into the way in whicl 
snake-worship is done there. We find that 
in the districts of Canara, the. Nagpan 
chami festival is celebrated on the fiftf 
day of the light half of* the month o 
Sravana. But in the Telugu and Tami 
districts, this festival is observefl on th< 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of tin 
month of Kartika, Vaisakha or Magha 
and is, therefore, designated by the peoph 
of these parts as “Nagalu-chayati” or th< 
Naga-chaturthi. The method in which tin 
snakes are worshipped in the Southerr 
Presidency is almost the same as thal 
prevalent in Western India. In these parti 
also, the people go to the ant-hills popti 
larly believed to be tenanted by th< 
ophidian deities to make their offerings tc 
them. In the districts of Canara, eton< 
images bf the Nagas are usually set uj 
under the shadow of pipal trees (FJcm 
retigiosa). Sometimes, images . of snake; 
are made in metal and worshipped an( 
then presented to the Brahlnans. Th< 
ceremony of worshipping the snakes on th< 
Nagachaturtbi day is performed by womei 
of the higher classes. In the same district! 

* 

* For a fuller ‘account of the Nagpanehami Festi 
val as observed in the Bombay Presidency, vide thi 
late Kao Sah£b Vishvana^h Nafayau Mandlik’s pape 
on “ Serpent- Worship in western India * V mnh 
Journal ot the Bombay Branch oi the Royal Asiati 
Society , Vol. IX, pages 169s300, • 
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< also, an incarnation of Sesha, one of the 
ninfc great Nagas, is worshipped, under the 
'designation* of Subrahmanya, on the Gth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Margasirsha ( 'November-December ). 
This day is, therefore, called Subrahmanya- 1 
shashthi. On the occasion of its telebra- ‘ 
tion, thousands of ljlralunans are treated 
to a sumptuous, fcasti People, who have 
not been blessed .with children, tajte vows 
to devote themselves to the service of 
Subrahmanya, which they giVe effect to 
on the day of the festival by observing a 
strict fast and rolling themselves oveV the 
remnants of the food left on the platters by 
the Brahmans at the afore mentioned feast. 
On the daythat the festival is celebrated, 
one of the officiating priests gloves one of 
his hands with a leathern bag and, by 
inserting this gloved hand into ‘one of the 
holes believed to be tenanted by snakes, 
scoops out from it three handfuls of earth, 
known as the mulamrittika (the original 
earth ) and doles it out to the assembled 
worshippers as a token of the deity’s 
favours. * 

In Malabar, the snake-god is worshipped 
by the J'lambutiris on the Nagarapan - 
chimi day which falls on the Gth of Sravana 
“ when the star Afllesha is in the ascendant.” 
The act of worship consists in bathing the 
god ( most likely a stone or metal image 
of the ophidian deity) in milk. Mr. F. 
Faweett says that this festival is common 
in SoutheAi India and that he has seen a 
cognate ceremonial in the Bellary 
district, t 

It will be seen from what I have said 
above that, on account of the great 
mortality that annually occurs in India 
from snake-bite, the snake is much dread - 

..ed by the people throughout the length 
and breadth of this country, and that the 
goddess, who is popularly believed to 
preside over these deadly reptiles— “Fit, 
warders in the gate of Death" as Hcber 
has very aptly called them— is worshipped 
Jiy all sections of the Hindu community, 
specially by the orthodox and illiterate 
members thereof. But the method and 
time of worshipping her varies in different 
parts of India. We will, therefore, now 
examine them and set forth the main 

• *, Op. cit., pages 1M-179. • 

* fS Vide the Madras \ovetnmcnt Museum Bulletin 
(Voi. IllT No. 1.) Madras : Printed by the Superin- 
tendent, Government Presn 1900. pages 58; 84. 
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points wherein they differ from and agree 
with-each other 

(a) In E$s era Bengal, clay images of 
the “Eight Nagas” are made and wor- 
shipped ; whereas in Western India either 
a clay image of the snake-goddess is made, 
or figures of five, seven, or nine snakes are 
painted on a wooden board or upon a 
wall. In Southern India, either metal 
images of snakes are made for purposes of 
worship, or stone images of snakes are 
permanently set up under pipal trees for 
the same purpose. 

Siinildtly, on the occasion of the Rikhi 
or Biruri Pnnchami which corresponds to 
the Nngpiimhnmi of the other parts of 
India and is celebrated in the submontane 
regions of the Himalayas, figures of snakes 
and birds arc painted by the celebrants on 
the walls of their houses and worshipped 
with money and sweetmeats. * In the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the 
paterfamilias paints on the walls of his 
sleeping-room two rude figures of snakes 
and makes offerings to Brahmans; while 
the womenfolk draw, with flour, a serpen- 
tine line round about the residential house 
by way of a magic circle through which 
no serpents can enter, f In Garhwal, the 
celebrants of the festival dra*v, ..with 
sandalwood powder or turmeric, rude repre- 
sentations of five, seven, or nine snakes 
upon the ground which has been pre- 
viously smeared with a mixture of cow- 
dung and mud. J While, in Kangra, after 
the Diwali is over, a festival is celebrated 
the chief function whereof is to say fare- 
well to the serpents, and in which an 
image of the Nag made of cowdung is 
worshipped. § 

(b) The ophidian goddess is worshipp- 
ed, in Eastern Bengal, on the fifth day of 
the dark fortnight of the Bengali month of 
Sravana (July-August) and the last days 
(Sarakranti) of the months of Asadh (June- 
July) and Sravana. Curiously enough, 
she is worshipped in Western India on the 
fifth day of the bright half of the lunar 
month of Sravana which is said to corres- 
pond with the months of August and 
September of the Christian year. (?) In the 

* Himalayan Gazetteer, By E. T. Atkinson, 
2 vols. Allahabad : 1882-1884. Vol. II., page 851. 

t Eastern India. By F. H. Buchanp. 3 vols. 
London: 1833. Vol. II. page 481. 

t Atkinson's Himalayan Gazetteer, Vol. II., 

PR f e Panjab Notes and Queries, Vol. III., page 75. 
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• districts ofCauara iu the Madras Presiden- 
cy, the worship takes place on the same 
day as in Western Indig. But in the 
Telugu and Tamil districts thereof, it is 
observed on the fourth day of the bright 
fortnight of the months Of Kartika, 
Vaisaka or Magha, or, occasionally, on 
the Gth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Agrahayana (Novctnber- 
December). 

' (c) In the absence »f details, we must 

presume that the utensils used in the wor- 
ship of the snake-goddess in Eastern Bengal 
are the ordinary ones— either made of 
.•brass or copper— used on this side of India. 
But a very curious feature Of snake-wor- 
ship in Western India is the use of vessels 
made of the horns of the wild buffalo* We 
have no means of ascertaining what sorts 
of utensils are used in Southern India. 

(d) The partaking of cooked rice is 
forbidden in Eastern Bengal, on the day of 
the worship. But in Western India, the 
celebrants of the worship may take boiled 
food. Perhaps the same " practice is 
followed in Southern India. • 

(e) The burning of incense op the occa- 
sion of the worship of the snake-goddess is 
strictly prohibited in Eastern Bengal. But 
in Western and Southern India, as also in 
Garhwal, incense is burnt before her image. 

( f) In Eastern Bengal, the principal 
items in the offerings made to the goddess 
are unboiled milk and five plantains. Hut in 
Western India ( and most likely in the 
Southern Presidency also ), flowers, fruits, 
sandalwood paste, turmeric, parched rice 
and grains and milk are offered up to her. 
In Garhwal, offerings of parched rice, 
beaus, or gram, other kinds of edibles and 
fruit are offered to, and lighted lamps are 
waved before the figures of the snakes. • 

(g) It does not appear whether the 
celebrants of snake-worship in Eastern 

Atkin? vi’s ILhn it ty.in (li/.jttecr, Vol. II., 
page 836. 
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A URANGZIB’S eldest child, Zeb-un-nissa, 
(b. 15 Feb. 1638), is the heroine 
of* some love-tales current in Indian 
literary circles. She ^vas a gifted poetess 
• and is said to have claimed an artist’s 
5 
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Bengal ever go, to an ajit-hill or othe» 
locality believed* to be tenanted by snakes 
to make their offerings to th€ latter. Bdt 
they do so in Western and Southern India. 

I u the eastern districts of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Ondh,,milk and dried 
rice ffre poured into a sn&ke’s hole. * 

(/ij In Eastern Bengal, the people amuse 
themselves on the day.of.this festival with 
rowing-matches ; whereas in Western India 
the celebrants of the worship keep awake 
a*nd sit out the whole night indulging in 
games. We have no means of ascertaining 
whether or not this is done in Southern 
Ilidi^. In Garhwal, the celebrants spend 
the night in hearing stories in praise* of the 
'Nag. 

(i ) Another distinguishing feature of 
suake-wprship throughout India is that 

• it is performed generally by the female* 
members of the family. We have seen that, 
in Eastern Bengal, the womenfolk perform 
it. Tha same is the case also in Western 
and Southern India. 

(j ) A second noteworthy characteristic 
of this'vvorship is that, at the conclusion 
of the ceremonies, a legend is recited gener- 
ally by the eldest female mepiber of the 
family. The legend, which is recited in 
Eastern Bengal, inculeafes the necessity of 
observing the Nagpanchami festival for 
safeguarding the family-members from all 
sorts of harm and for ensuring the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the family ; whereas 
the legend recited in Western India 
accounts for the origin of snake-worship. 

It does not appear whether any legend is 
recited in Southern India. 

(. k ) A third feature of snakc-worship is 
that no ploughing or digging can be done 
on the day of the Nagpanchami festival. 
This is especially the case in Western In^g*. 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, m.a.., b.l. •- 
* Punjab Sotes and Queries , Vol. III., page£8. 
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independence of morality. Similar discre- 
ditable legends about Kalidas’s life have 
long circulated among our old school ^>f 
Sanskritists, but anedircredited by soberhwt 
torians {lad, Antiq., 1.878, 115.) % We shalf 
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to-day try to ascertain whether the tradi- 
tions About the ItVmcess Royal of Delhi had 
a^atronger basis in lact than those about 
the laureate poet of the court of Ujjayini. 

No mention of Zeb-un-nissa ’s' love-in- 
trigue with Aqil Khan, or indeed any per- 
son whatever, ik made iu any woric of 
her father’s reign or even for half a century 
alter his death. We can' easily explain the 
silence of the court' historians and .other 
official writers, who would naturally sup- 
press every scandal about royalty. But 
perfect freedom of speech was enjoyed by 
the private historians of the reign (especial- 
ly the two Hindu authors, Bhimsemand 
lshwardas), by Khali Khan who wrote a 
quarter of a, century after Aurangzib’s 
death, and by the author of the biographi- 
cal dictionary of the Mughal Peers (Masir- 
ul-unmra), who lived a generation later 
still. The European travellers, Bernier 
and Manucci, wrote for the eyes of foreign- 
ers, and had nothing to fear from the 
wrath of Aurangzib or his posterity. 
Manucci, in particular, revelled in court 
scandals, so much so that his history of 
the Mughal ( Storm do Mogor) has been 
well called a chronique scandalense. Would 
he have passed over Zeb-uu-nissa’s failings, 
if he had heard of ‘any, as such a topic 
would have made excellent “copy” for his 
book? The gossipy and outspoken Khafi 
Khan does not assail Zeb-un-nissa’s 
character, though he openly proclaims the 
shames of Jahangir and Nur Jahan. The 
story of our heroine’s love-intrigues is 
modern,— a growth of the 19tu century 
and the creation of Urdu romancists, pro- 
bably of Lucknow. The pretended Urdu 
Life of Zeb-un-nissa that holds the field at 
present is the Durr-i-Maktum of Munshi 
Ahmaduddin, b.a., of Labor, who quotes 
from an earlier work, Hatyat-i-Zeb-unnissa 
by Munghi Muhammad-ud-din Khaliq. 

This story, in its most developed form 
is conveniently summarised in English 
(evidently from Ahmaduddin’s Urdu work) 
in Mrs. Westbrook’s introduction to her 
Dittan of Zeb-un-nissa in the “Wisdom of 
the East Series” (1913). She writes : 

"In the beginning of 1662 Aurangzib was taken ill, 
and, hu physicians prescribing change of air, he took 
his family and court with him to I-ahor. At that 
tiinfe Acjil Khan, the son- of his waz/r, was governor 
of that city. He was famous for his beauty and bra- 
very and was also a poet. He had heard ofZeb- 
ut^pissa, fnd knew her vet ms, aad was anxious to see 
htr. Ol pre*?nce of guarding the city, he used to ride 
round the wall* ox the palace, hoping to catch a 


glim par of her. One day he was fortunate, he caught 
sight** of her on the housetop at dawn, dressed in a 
robe of gnl-anar t the colour of the flower of the pome- 
granate. Me said, A vision of red appears on the roof 
of the palace. She heard and answered, completing 
the couplet, Supplications nor force nor gold cun win 
her. 

She liked Lalior as a residence, and was laving out 
a garden there: one day Aqil Khan heard that she 
had gone with her companions to see a marble pavi- 
lion which was being built in it. He disguised hiuiself 
as a mason, and, carrying a hod, managed to pas9 
lhe*gum*tls and enter. She was playing ch/iusar with 
some of her girl friends, ar.d he, passing near, said, Jn 
my lodging for thee l have become as the dust wan- 
dering round the earth. She understood and an- 
swered immediately : Even if thou hadst become as 
t he wind t thou shouldst not touch a tress of my hair. 
They met again and again, but some rumour reuched 
the ears o! Auiaugzib, who was at Delhi, and he 
hastened back. He wished to hush up the matter by 
hurrying* her into marriage at once. Zeb-un-nissa 
demanded freedom of choice, and asked that portraits 
of her suitors should be sent to her : and chose natur- 
ally that of Aqil Kliau. Aurangzib sent for him ; but 
a disappointed rival wrote to him ; ‘It is no child's 
play to be the lover of a daughter of a king. Aurang- 
zib knows your doings ; as soon as you come to Delhi, 
you will reap the truit of your love.* Aqil Khan 
thought the Emperor planned revenge. So, alas for 
poor Zcb un-nissa ! at the critical moment her lover 
proved a coward ; be declined the marriage, and 
wrote to the kinjj resigning his service. Zebunnissa 
was scornful and disappointed, and wrote : ‘J hear 
that Aqil Khan has left off paying homage to me * — 
or the words might also mean, l has resigned service — 
*on account of some foolishness .* He answered also 
in verse, 1 Why should a wise man do that 'khich he 
knows he will regret P' (Aqil also means, a wise 
man.) 

Hut he came secretly to Delhi to see her again, per- 
haps regretting his fears. Again they met in her 
garden ; the Emncror was told and came unexpected- 
ly, and Zcb-un-nlst»a f taken unawares, could think of 
no hiding-place for her lover but a deg or large cook- 
ing-vessel. The Emperor asked, ‘what is in tnc deg V 
and was answered, ‘only water to be heated.* ‘Put it 
on the fire, then,’ he ordered ; and it was done. Zeb- 
un-nissa at that moment thought more of her reputa- 
tion thau of her lover, and came near the deg and 
whispered, ‘keep silence if you are my true lover, for 
the sake of my honour.* One of her verses says, *What 
is the fate of a lover ? It is to be crucified for the 
world* s pleasure.* One wonders if she thought of Aqil 
Khan’s sacrifice of his life.* After this she was im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Salimgarh.’ (Pp. 14-17.) 

Now, examining the above account in 
the light of known history we at once find 
that the story of the* smuggled lover being 
done to death in a deg in the harem has 
been transferred to Zeb from her aunt 
Jahanara, of whom it is told by Manucci 
IStoria, i. 218) and Bernier (p. 13). The 
recorded facts of the life of Aqil Khan also 

• This conjecture is incorrect. According to the 
conventions of Persian poetry the type of the perfect 
lover is the moth which consumes itself in the flame 
of a lamp without uttering a grofm. Cf. Carlyle’s 
‘Consume your own »moke\ 
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' contradict the story in all essential parti- 
culars. 

Mir Askari, afterwards curnamcd Aqil 
Khan, was a native of Khwaf (in Persia) 
— and not the son of a Delhi wazir. He 
entered the service of Aurangzib in Shah. 
Jahan's reign and attended the Prince 
during his second viceroyalty of the Deccan 
(1652-1657) as his equerry ( jilaudar ). He 
had already made his mark as a poet and 
adopted the pen-name of Razi from the 
saint Burhauuddin Kaz-ullah whom he vefie- 
rated. When Aurangzib started from 
the Deccan to contest the throne, lie left his 

•'family behind in the fort of Daulatabad 
(0 Feb.— Dec. 1658), and Aqil’Khan acted 
as the governor of the city from Gth Feb- 
ruary and of the fort from August 1658 
till near the end of 1659. Arriving at Delhi 
on 8th February 1660, he was, two 
months later, made fnujdar of the land 
between the Ganges and thejamuna (Mian 
Duab), but replaced by another officer in 
July 1661. In the following November he 
temporarily retired from service on the 
ground of ill-health and was* permitted to 
reside at Lahor on a pension of Rs. 750 
a month. When in November 1663 
Aurangzib was passing through Lahor with 
his- family, on his return from Kashmir, 
Aqd Khan waited on him (2nd November) 
and was taken into the Emperor’s train 
and appointed Superintendent of the Hall 
of Private Audience, a position of very 
close contact with the Emperor, (January 
1664). Evidently he continued to enjoy 
high favour, being promoted in October 
1666 and given a royal present in May 
next. Later on he was made Postmaster 
General (Darogha of Dak Chauki), but re- 
signed in April 1 669 and seems to have 
lived under a cloud for the next seven 
years, as we find uo mention of him till 
October 1676 when he was granted an 
allowance of Rs. 1,000 a month. In • 
January 1679 he was taken back into 
service as Second Paymaster. Being ap- 
pointed Subahdar of Delhi in October 1680, 
ne held that office till his death in 1696. 

Thus we find that the story of young 
Aqil Khan having been roasted td death 
in a cauldron by order of Aurangzib, is 
utterly false. No man below thirty could 
have b$en put in change of a fort contain- 
ing Aurangzib’s wives and children on the 
eve of the war of succession, and, therefore, 
Aqil Khan must have reached the full span 
of human life at the time of his death. 


LOVE-AFFAIRS 

From the life, sketch of .Aqil Khaji we* 
find that he was at the same place with 
Zeb-un-nissa first at Daulatabad in 1658 
(some ten months), then at Lahor 
in 1663 for a week only, thenceforth 
with the Imperial Cour^ at Delhi and 
Agra*till his resignation in April 1669, 
again with the Cpurt during the Rajput 
wars of 1679 and 1680, and finally at 
Delhi from January 1681 to 1696. It 
was only during the first and last of 
these periods that he could have been 
teiypted to court the Princess by the 
absence of her august father. 

* Tlifc Khan’s temporary retirement from 
jservicc and residence at Lahor hway 
from the court (Nov. 1661-Oct?1663) could 
not have been due to Imperial displeasure 
as he was given a large pension all the time. 
•But his long removal from the capital- 
and Emperor’s entourage for ten years 
(1669—1679) during the first seven 
of which he was denied any imperial 
bounty shows that he had lor some 
reason, unknown to us, fallen under the 
Emperor’s wrath. 

Was it a punishment for making love to 
Zeb-un-nissa ? A letter to hei; from- her 
brother Prince Akbar, written in 1680, 
contains the statement, “As the Emperor 
has now ordered that no packet ( nafwo ) 
bearing the seal of Aqil should be admitted 
to the ladies’ apartments of the palace, it 
is certain that papers will have to be now 
sent [by me?] after careful consideration. 

Was this Aoil her alleged lover Aqil 
Khan Razi the poet ? I think, not. There 
was at this time in Akbar’s camp a Mulla 
named Muhammad Aqil, who afterwards 
sigued a manifesto pronouncing canonical 
sentence of deposition on Aurangzib tn 
favour of Akbar, for which the luckless^ 
theologian was imprisoned and severely 
bastinadoed when his patron’s r&belUou 
failed/ Zeb being herself a Quranic scholar 
and a patron of new commentaries on the 
Muslim scripture, correspondence between 
her aud a noted theologian like Mulla 
Muhammad Aqil would naturally pas§~ 
unsuspected. Tne writer of the letter 
implies that his own confidential 
letters to his sister used to be sent under 
cover of Aqil’s envelopes*which could reach 
her unchallenged, while packets bearing 
his own^seal on the coyer might have bcjpn 
intercepted by hfe aiemies. This isjjurte 
clear from the concluding part of The Jettcr. . 
“The dflay that has taken place m my 
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writing to you is solely due to the fear lest 
my letters sliduld fall into the hands of 
ether people [<3it., strangers, i.e., enemies.]” 

The theory that th$ Emperor stopped 
the poet and noble Aqil Khan’s correspon- 
dence with his daughter on detecting an in- 
trigue between *them, is discredited by the 
fact that only a few months afterwards he 
was appointed to thd highly responsible 
post of viceroy of 'Belhi, the very place 
where she was sent as a state-prisoner early 
next year. 

Zeb-un-nissa was imprisoned by her 
father in January 1681, and the official 
history establishes beyond dispute the fadt 
that it was in punishment of her compli- 
city with Prince Akbar who had rebelled * 
against the Emperor. 

The letter from which we have quoted 
.contains several passages showing how , 
deeply engaged she was in her brother’s in- ‘ 
terests. He says,” What belongs to you is 
as good as mine, and whatever l own is at 
your disposal,” and, again, “The dismissal 
or appointment of the sons-in-law of 
Daulat and Sagar Mai is at your discre- 
tion. I have dismissed them at your 
bidding. I consider your orders in all 
affairs as satred like the Quran and Tradi- 
tions of the Prophet, and obedience to 
them as proper.” 

When Akbar’s rebellion frizzled out and 
his abandoned camp near Ajmir was 
seized by the imperialists ( 16 January, 
1681), “Zeb-iin-nissa’s correspondence with 
him was discovered, she w’a*s deprived of 
her pension of four lakhs of Rupees a year, 
her property was confiscated, and she was 
lodged in the fort Salimgarh at Delhi.” 
(Masir-i-Alamgiri, 204.) Here she lived till 
her death in 1702. It would be sweet to 
imagine that during this captivity our 

born maiden 
In her palace-tower 
Soothed her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflowed her 
power, 

and that she wrote at this time the pathetic 
laments which Mrs. Westbrook has 
translated on page 17:— 

So long these fetters cliug to my feet ! 

My friends have become enemies, my relations are 
strangers to me. 

. What more have I to do with being anxious to 
keep my name uhdishonoured, 

When frienas seek to disgrace me ? 

Seek not relief from the^rison of grief, 0<Makhfi ; 

•- Ahjt release is not politic. * 

" 0 Makhfr no hope of release bast thou until the 

.’ D'ay of judgment cotne. 


But . history is silent on the point. On 
the' other band our ardour to weave a 
romance out of her captive life is chilled 
by the reflection that she was now an old 
maid of 43 and Aqil Khan was at least 
twelve j'ears older. 

’ Another legend makes her fall in love with 
Shivaji the Maratha hero at first sight on 
the occasion of his being presented to the 
Emperor at Agra on 12th May 1666. 
Fifty years ago a i\ovel was written by 
Blvidev Mukherji in Bengali describing 
liovv the lovers exchanged rings and part- 
ed. But it is a fiction and nothing more. 
Not to speak of the Persian histories of 
the time, no Marathi life of Shivaji men- 
tions that a Mughal princess interested 
herse]/ in the fate of the captive chieftain 
in her father’s "capital. I have searched 
through the Jiakhar of Sabhasad (Shivaji’s 
earliest life) the Shiva-digvijny (supposed 
to have been written iu 1718 and forming 
the fullest and best account of the hero), 
the inaccurate and legend-loaded Bakhar 
of Alalhar RaoChitnis (composed in 1810), 
the confused hotch-potch cooked at Baroda 
in 1829 and published in 1895,— viz,, the 
Shivaji-pratap , — and even the “Raigarh 
Life”; — but none of them gives the smallest 
hint of the champion of Hindu Revival 
having coquetted with a Muslim sweet- 
heart in the enemy’s den. Zeb-un-nissa’s 
aesthetic sense, too, would have saved her 
from throwing her heart away to a rugged 
and illiterate Deccani. The whole story 
is not only unhistoric, but also absurd. 

Her captivity at Delhi does not seem 
to have been relaxed during her life. The 
official history records her death thus, 
“The Emperor learnt from the news-letter 
of Delhi that the Princess Zeb-un-nissa had 
drawn on her face the veil of God’s Mercy 
and taken up her abode in the palace of 
inexhaustible Forgiveness, [26 May, 1702.] 
At the parting of his child, dear as his life, 
his heart was filled with grief and his eyes 
with tears. He could not control the 
weakness that ovcrppwered him. [At last] 
he recovered self-possession [somehow], 
and ordered Syed Atnjad Khan, Shaikh 
Ataullalj, and Hafiz Khan to give away 
alms [at her funeral] and build a place of 
repose for her,*as had been decided before- 
hand, in the Garden of Thirty Thousand 
[outside Delhi] whieh was a bequest 
from Jahanara.” {M-i-A., 462.) 

, Jadunath Sarkar, 
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THE INVOLUTION OF JAPAN 

By La la Lajpat Rai. 


Ill 

HE third factor whicli has contributed, 
to the free development of the in- 
dustries of Japan is her merchant 
marine. Here again we find that it was 
tHe • Government of Japan that- took the 
initiative and gave material financial 
and other support to private enterpriser ti 
^this line. 

.■ At the time of the Restoration in 1SG8 
i : A.l)., Japan had practically no merchant 
marine. In 1870 the Kaish Kaisha, the first 
|.Japanese Steamship Co., established the 
first regular service between Tokyo and 
* Osaka, two coast-towns, via Yokohama 
and Kobe, also coast-towns, unejer instruc- 
tions from Government, the lines leaving 
thrice a month. In 1875 another company 
opened the Yokohama Sanghai line and 
• next year ^extended their service to other 
; ports 7m the Chinese and Russian coasts. In 
,1876 Japanese licensed mariners numbered 
only 76 and of these only 4 were Japanese 
.subjects. In that year there was only one 
^.Japanese pilot as against 15 of foreign 
Rationality. In 1914 there were 26 
Japanese pilots as against 6 foreign. In 
’SI 895 ’there were 4135 Japanese licensed 
.■mariners as against 835 foreigners. Ordi- 
nary seamen aggregated 38217 in 1900 
fand 202,710 in 1904. 

In 1891 the volume of Japan’s merchant 
‘vessels did not exceed 15000 tons gross, 
•but by 1896 it had increased to 109,000 
jtons as a result of the purchase of foreign 
^vessels by the Government. The total ton- 
image existing at the end of 1903 of 979000 
Itons jumped to 1,527,000 tons in 1905. 
|The latest returns at the end of March 1914 
represent the gross tonnage of steamers 
!at 1,538,000 and that of sailing ships at 
{494,000. 

In 1896 a legal provision was made for 
granting bounties to the builders or 
purchasers of vessels and for subsidising 
‘the shipping industry. It was in 1898 
{that the first large steadier was built in 
(Japanese Dockyards. It was pf 6000 


tons. Since then the Ja*panese Dockyards 
have built steamers of 10000 tons 
displacement and two dreadnaughts 
of 27,500 tons. At the’ end of 1912 the 
private ship-yards numbered 228. The 
Government has been regularly giving a 
bounty on every ship since 1896. in 1912 
tht Japanese shipbuilding companies built 7 
ships of 17,183 tons, in 1913, four of 34478 
tons and in 1914 fourteen of 66,329 tons, 
la May, 1*915, the Japanese shipbuilders* 
had in hand orders for 51 vessels of total 
tonnage of 212,100 tons. 

Besides .bounties for shipbuilding the 
Government of Japan has been subsidising 
regular services. Under the law of 1896 
the subsidies were of two kinds; a general 
subsidy granted on specified routes and 
another open to all steamers in conformity 
with the provisions of the law. In 1910 the 
law was modified abolishing the general 
subsidy and restricting it to over-sea 
navigation ; for example, (1) The European 
route, (2) The North American route, (3) 
The South American route, (4 The 
Australian route. The latest ‘addition 
is the Java route. 

The vessel# to be used in the subsidised 
navigation must be liome-built vessels of 
over 3000 tons gross, not less than 15 
years old and having a speed exceeding 
12 nautical miles per hour. For foreign-' 
built vessels under 5 years old and put 
on service with the sanction of the au- 
thorities one half of the subsidy is 
granted.* For vessels built according to 
plans approved by competent authorities 
a specially high subsidy is allowed. 
26 steamers of 5000 to 13§00 gross 
tonnage with a speed of 13 to 20 luaots 
were engaged in this over-sea subsidised 
service in June last. Since then the number 
has risen. Coasting trade in Japan is for- 
bidden to steamers flying. foreign flags. 
Besides, the Government subsidises the 
coasting an£ near sea services also liberal- 
ly. The amount of • the latter subsidy 
alone comes to about 2 million yens. 

At the end of December, 1914, the num- 
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ber*of Japanese registered steamers readied 
-#the total of"j577 with a gross tonnage of 
1,577,025 tons. 

The five years term’of subsidy contracts 
expired in 1914 and the Government had 
to renew coatsatts for one year on its 
own responsibility, as the bills could not 
be passed in time ovring to the dissolution 
of the Parliament.** 

Under the new arrangement sanctioned 
by Parliament the European service gpts 
a subsidy of 8,657,989 yen in five years, 
beginning with 1,832,806 yen in 1915-16. 
The North American Service gets -p.3, 
855,010 yen, the South A&crican 
1,446,888 gnd the Australian 875,501 yeu, 
which means that in the next five years 
the Japanese Government will pay a 
subsidy of about 40 million yeo on these 
Tour High Sea services alone, equal to 60 
million in Indian Rupees. 

How the Japanese have eliminated 
foreigners from their marine wilt be clear 
from the following table. We give the 
figures for 1913 : 

Japanese. Foreigners. 


1st class Captains 1111 179 

„ Chief Mates 681 31 

„ Second 1253 11 

2nd class Captains 702 0 

„ Chief Mates 1489 3 

„ Second „ 3248 1 

3rd class Captains 92 0 

„ Mates 11424 1 

Chief Engineers 1022 79 

1st class „ 1883 . 43 

2nd „ „ 1517 2 

3rd „ „ 3745 2 


1 do not think your readers require it 
to be explained how national marine helps 
national industries and national trade. 
%'he thing is obvious. 

IV. Customs Duties. 

Reading Count Okuma’s preface to a 
volume published in 1910 under the name 
of 1‘Japan Industries” one might think that 
Japan was a Free Trade country but the 
"following extracts from Count Okuma’s 
Fifty* Years of Japan, Volume I, p. 371, 
show that Japan has never been a Free 
Trade country. 

Marquis Matsugata, the writer of the 
Chapter on “Japan's Finance” says 

“The customs duties at the time when 
tan’s door was opened to the world, 
“v/tci fyted bn an average, at the rate of 20 
percent. rOn imports. But a9 a result of 
interference on the ftart of foreign conn- 


tries during the old regime, the actual cus-' 
toms duties both on imports and exports, 
which the new regime inherited from the 
old ..averaged only 5 per cent. This system 
of 5 per cept customs duties had been ren- 
dered incap able of expansion by the trea- 
ties then existing, and therefore could not 
vary with the varying demands of the Im- 
perial Treasury or with the condition of 
commerce and industry. In short it had 
ijo elasticity.” * 

As a result of new treaties beginning 
with 1894 and in force since January 1899, 
duties on imports were fixed at 10 per 
cent, ad valorem, and those on exports 
were soon afterwards altogether abolished. 
Thj* statutory tariff rates have since then 
been revised ‘from time to time. The in- 
come from customs dues in 1899 amounted 
to less than 7 million yen. In 1913 the 
income was 73,580,000 yen and the aver- 
age percentage of custom duty was 19.98. 
The actual'scales at which duty is charged 
on manufactured goods are pretty prohibi- 
tive. Even an American writer calls them 
excessive. * 

Then there are other kinds of protection 
which the Japanese Government affords to 
some branches of the national commerce ; 
for example, no foreigner can acquire the 
ownership of Japanese ships or even any 
shares in steamship companies, nor in the 
Bank of Japan, the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
or the Agricultural and Industrial Bank. 
No foreigner can acquire “the right to 
work mines” or can “become a member of 
the Stock Exchange” or can “engage in the 
emigration business.” Until recently the 
ownership of land was prohibited _ to 
foreigners, but when the Americans raised 
the question of Japanese acquiring rights 
of ownership in lands in California the 
Japanese Government abolished this pro- 
hibition “on the principle of reciprocity.” 
The first article of the law relating to 
foreigners’ right of ownership of land pro- , 
vides that “a foreigner resident or having 
domicile in Japan *or a foreign juridical per- 
son registered in Japan is entitled to have 
ownership of land, if the law of his own coun- 
try allows the ownership of land to Japa- 
nese subjects or Japanese juridical persons, 
provided that the foreign juridical person 
must obtain the permission of the Minister 
for Home Affairs before acquiring the own -* 
ership of land." * 

Certain exceptions are made as to the 
lands in Certain provinces On the ground 
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that the same are necessary for national 
defence. This is by no means an exhaus- 
tive list of the protection which the Japa- 
nese Government extends to the industries 
and trade of the country. 

There are. subsidised organisations whose 
business is to give facilities to Japanese to 
go to other countries and settle there. 
The fact is that there is hardly any branch 
of industrial or commercial activity in 


Japan in which §ome kind , of initiative 
has not been taken by the Government, or 
which was not subsidised by The Govern, 
ment at some stage at its evolution. 1 hat 
explains the wonderful progress made by 
.Japanese industries in such n- short time. 
Even at the present moment it is under 
consideration to start^he manufacture of 
aniline dyes either as .wholly Govern- 
ment industry or as a subsidised one. 


•LIFE’S ‘FUNCTIONS 

(2) PLAY, 

.By Wilfred Wellock. 


I have already defined play as activity 
which has for its . immediate end one’s 
own good, which good among other 
things, includes pleasure. In this, play 
differs from work, which often has for 
its immediate end the welfare of others, 
and ft-ecfuently brings pain, weariness 
and suffering to oneself. In play the 
individual is free to follow his incli- 
nations, whereas in work he has to be 
guided by demands and considerations 
which lie outside himself. Play is work’s 
antidote, that wherein the restraint in- 
volved in work is relaxed ; naturally, 
therefore, pleasure will always be one of 
the objects of play. Moreover, play 
is the complement of work, repairing 
what work has destroyed, both 
in a physical and spiritual sense. Thus 
play is the soul’s as well as the body’s 
feeding time ; that in and through which 
the mind regains its self-mastery, recovers 
Ats lost possessions, its strength, enthu- 
siasm ana ideals and thusprepares itself for 
fresh conquest. 

And because play is self-chosen, and has 
for its object the individual’s own good, 
it always yields pleasure. Indeed it is 
its pleasure-yielding power which usually 
distinguishes play from work. Not that 
play has no utility except pleasure, but 
that in addition to ulterior ends, which 
may be many and various, pleasure is 
always an object of play. If an activity 


did not promise pleasure it could not in any 
sense be described as play. 

Play, like work, is an integral and 
necessary part of life, and, like it again, is 
governed by a law, which can* only be 
transgressed at the cost of well-being. 
Pleasure is a form of the Good, a mode of 
life. Moreover, that which yields true 
pleasure is always beneficial to the mind 
and spirit, a means of preparing one for 
finer experience and loftier attainment. 
And because the ulterior objects of play 
are numerous* one ought not to play in- 
deseriminately. It is possible to play too 
long just as it is possible to work too 
long; one may also play in the wrong 
way— with a wrong idea, and at the 
wrong thing. Play only gives true pleasure 
when it is in response to real need, need 
that has been created by labour, purposive 
effort. People who do not work derive 
scant pleasure from play ; which explains 
why idle people are always being carried 
away by “crazes.” Nothing really satis- 
fies them, yet they are always living in' 1 * 
hopes that something new they have heard 
of will give them that which they are 
seeking. But of course it never does. 

Play has several functions and is of . 
many kinds. Necessarily So, seeing that 
man has many needs. For play is the_ 
time when than replenishes his mind vit)i “ 
new ideas, new' truth, receives the iaspira- 
tion which is to help # him carry put hi - *’- 
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punposes. The higher a man .rises in the 
„ scale of development and the deeper and 
more complex his spiritual nature becomes, 
the more numerous, 'will be his interests 
and needs; from which it follows that he 
will require araqre varied play life. Obvious- . 
ly, therefore, play ought to be (bought 
about, regulated so>as to satisfy all the 
soul’s needs. Thus <as it was our object in the 
two previous articles to reveal Hie mean- 
ing aud function of work as .well as, the 
law of its regulation, so in the present 
article it will be our object to revenj the 
meaning and function of play, and also 
thc.laWf of its regulation. * 

Although the modes of play are in- 
numerable they can all be subsumed under 
four functions. These are: (1) To give 
rest to body and mind ; (2) To. recuperate 
’the animal spirits; (3) To refine; (4) .To 
inspire. Perhaps a simple illustration 
will best serve to illustrate the nature of 
these functions. 

A man has finished a hard day’s work 
and goes home at even-tide. Too tired 
to speak he sits by the fire, with feet out- 
stretched. His wife is aglow with smiles 
and cheery comments, his children relate 
their stories, the adventures of the day, 
while the fire maddens itself in the effort to 
give an uproarious welcome. The tired hus- 
band and father looks quietly on, a scarcely 
pereeptiblesmileplayingabout his features: 
he is airad.d to speak, lest he should break 
the spell, so sweet is the luxury of rest. 
And so he sits, revelling in, the delicious 
sensation of perfect rest. Ilis very tissues 
tingle, his heart swells, and the wine 
of life courses through his veins. He 
thinks of the day’s work done, and then 
looks about him and feels what it all 
' ‘means; and he is satisfied. That is rest. 

\yiien the evening meal is over and the 
tea-things are put away, father and 
children romp together until the house 
rings with their laughter, while the mother 
looks on happy to see her husband and 
“’’lover a boy again. Or if it be summer, 
they make for the fields, where they walk 
and frolic to their hearts' content. They 
breathe the cool evening air and feel reviv- 
ed as thdy do so, while Nature feeds them 
with the refreshing scents of earth, herb 
and flower. When they return home they 
7 feel, strong, rejuvenated. WhRt glorious 
exhilaration ! Life is youth and energy ! 

Seated now before the fire, the man who 


a couple of hours before had been working' 
at some craft or art, gives himself up to 
quiet musing His heart rejoices as his eye 
wanders over things dear and familiar, 
and he driilks in the beauty that surrounds 
hitn. ThC shining fire-irons, the inviting 
chairs, the embroidered covers, the flower- 
vase on the table, the exquisite pieces of 
handiwork here and there, are almost 
•living things to him, beings which smile at 
him through their*beauty. And from these 
things his eye turns to the sharer of his 
joys and sorrows, to that form whose 
every movement is a grace, whose touch is 
language, and whose glance is a shaft ‘of 
light. Then he watches his children play, 
notices their delicate movements, the danc- 
ing eyes, admires the electric, soul-permeat- 
ed forms. And thus in the simple but 
overflowing beauty of his home he rejoices. 
How sweet and beautiful it all is ! Life is 
a delight. . 

The children are asleep ; friends have 
come and gone; there is still an hour to 
spare. A favourite book is unshelved, and 
the pair, husband and wife, read and com- 
mune together, meditate on the great pro- 
blems of life. Thus do they come to grips 
with the deeper life of thought, see and 
feel the momentous issues and possibilities 
of life, and think upon the heroic and glori- 
ous achievements of men. They thus 
strengthen their hold upon life, and rise 
from their meditation stronger in spirit, 
refreshed, invigorated, inspired, full of a 
holy enthusiasm for spiritual conquest and 
attainment. . 

We will consider these four functions of 
play a little more closely. 

(1). Rest is a universal need of man, 
and a form of pleasure ; it is thus an es- 
sential function of play. The first requisite 
after hard work is rest ; sheer rest : rest 
from the weariness ot toil ; rest from anxi- 
ous thought ; rest from every call of duty. 
The man neither understands himself nor, 
does himself justice who, after heavy la-' 
bour, does not seek complete. rest. Few 
people know the luxury or realise the value 
of absolute rest, of throwing off every 
restraint and abandoning themselves to 
momentary oblivion. Hard work drains 
both mind and body, and subdue? the 
spirit, It brings the strong man low, and 
transforms the? indomitable hero of the* 
morning into the passive citizen of the 
evening. In the hours of rest which follow 
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toil, ia the quiet of hearth and home, as 
well as in sleep, the strength and spirit 
that are spent in work are renewed. Thus 
the duty of taking rest is a very important 
one. It is in rest that one oftenest feels 
the sweetness and grandeur of toil, as it 
is only in rest that a nian can come to 
himself; and it is all-important that every 
man should often do that. Unless a man 
rests, looks into his awn soul, how can 
the deep truths of life come to him*? 
Deep down in the abyss of the subconsci- 
ous self there is a voice that would ever 
ljtter a clear and true judgment on the 
value of the life we are living; ‘did we but 
give it the chance to do so. Thus rest, has 
a spiritual as well as a physical signi- 
ficance, being an indispensable condition 
of moral and spiritual improvement. Man 
realises himself in work and in play; but 
it is only in rest that he becomes consci- 
ous of that realisation. If a .man never 
stops to rest, but rushes on from one 
pursuit to another, how can he know if 
he is living truly ? And what is sweeter 
or sublimer than to sit in one’s .home at 
eventide among the people and things one 
most loves, leisurely listening in the very 
tiredjjesft. of a hard day’s work to the 
verdict of the heart, and to feel that life 
is good ? 

The beginning of good play is sweet and 
complete rest. But rest, cannot be sweet 
unless work has been well and justly done. 
Satisfying rest is something of a sacrament, 
a testimony tl at our life is on right lines. 
The function of rest is to accomplish the 
first stages of physical and mental re- 
cuperation ; to pervade the soul with satis- 
fying peace ; to carry home to the mind a 
sense of the infinite grandeur of life and so 
deepen the joy and love of living. 

(2). In order completely to revive the 
animal spirits after the exhaustion caused 
by work, a more vigorous form of play is 
•“tailed for. What most people require 
after bard work, at any rate, periodically, 
is some sort of outdoor exercise, some 
form of sport, etc. And although sport 
requires a great amount of energy, because 
it is a form pf play, is self-chosen and is 
thus entered into with gusto, it exhilarates 
even increases energy. The reason for 
.this is apparent. Because sport is of short 
duration, and is undertaken for the plea- 
sure it affords, the body is relaxed, whence, 
tbe veins and arteries being thrown open, 
the blood circulates freely through the 


system and produces a sensation of ex- 
hilaration, both mental and physical. In-* 1 
deed it very often happens that a man 
who believed himself ‘tired out, will after 
devoting an hour or two to some sport, 
feel m ere refreshed and ehe*rgetic than he 
did before. Another reasen for this effect 
is that play caused *to bp put into opera- 
tion pajts of the physical machinery that 
work dfjes not use, and that would other- 
wise grovtf stiff and useless. To quicken 
these parts gives one a new sense of power. 
In thus reviving the animal spirits, sport 
inoi"ea§es the sum of physical energy, 
stimulates the pulse, and thus *qufekens 
the mind, intensifies the consciousness of 
fife, and makes one feel more alert and 
alive, mentally and physically vigorous'. 
Moreover a quickened blood action tenda 
to elevate the spirit and to produce an 
optimistic temperament. One generally 
finds that. mental depression and reduced 
vitality go together. And it is a common 
experience to see thoughtless people con- 
tinue in* a state of lassitude for weeks 
together, when a little outdoor exercise 
would brace them up and turn them into 
new creatures. 

A still further reason ifrhy sport stimu- 
lates is that one has generally to overcome 
obstacles and attain certain ends* such a9 
to become victor in some game of force or 
skill, to lead, as in a race, to endure etc. 

Then, too, sport has a dirtfet social 
utility. Because most games are played 
by groups of individuals, they bring into 
operation many powerful social forces; 
while snobbery, class distinction and 
favouritism, etc., are the death of sport. 
Thus in play a spirit of coraradery is 
generally manifested which, unhappily, jg 
too often suppressed in the more serious 
occupations of fife. When fashion • and 
precedence enter the play-field sport leaves 
it. In play a man is at his best, and en- 
deavours to put into his pursuits a spirit 
that ought to dominate his entire life.^ 
For play is fife’s training ground 

But there are other kinds of play that 
ought to be considere d under this heading, 
such as pageantry, and many hobbies, as, 
for instance, gardening, .model-making, 
etc. These usually require a certain 
amount o/ skill and npiscnlar activity, „ 
but not nearly so much vigour as spogt.- 
Their chief merit is thrft they give* scope 
to the imagination, • and are specially’ 
beneficial fn cases vghere worJ 
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stereotyped nature. Of ' course there is 
* a certain amount of imagination required 
in all sport, as in football, for instance, 
the best player is- bound to be the 
man who can keep in his mind a 
picture of tile* rapidly shifting, field, 
who can “see” at a gift nee what 
will happen if a kick ‘be made in this or 
that direction. fhl6 piny ought always 
to be in some measure the complement of 
work, a means of developing those powers 
and faculties which - are neglected or stifled 
in work. Work is restrictive; but human 
nature rebels against restriction, and 
thus seeks redress in play. 

In play nature endeavours to win bade 
the possessions that have been lost in 
work. Play is thus man’s salvation, the 
pieans whereby he is rescued ' from the 
limitations and degradation of convention 
and routine, and enabled to develop the 
power wherewith to rise to the lull status 
of manhood. 

Then there is always a danger of play 
being turned into work. As .soon as 
remuneration enters into play the tendency 
is *lor the object of one’s effort to 
change; and thus for play to be converted 
into work. Professionalism is the death 
of play, so far as the “players” are con- 
cerned ; their play having become their 
work they will have to turn in other 
directions for their play. 

(3). lift considering the third function of 
play, which is to refine, a distinction ought 
to be drawn between two kinds of art, — 
physical or aesthetic art and spiritual 
art ; the art of form and the art of ideas, 
of character and conduct. The purpose 
of aesthetic art is to reveal the beauty of 
form ; that of spiritual art to reveal the 
beauty of truth— the truth of life,— and of 
the human spirit, of uoble conduct, etc. 
It is with the former that we are specially 
concerned in the present section. Aesthetic 
art, haying reference to form and arrange- 
ment, line and colour, appertains to things 
“physical; *whereas what I have called 
spiritual art has special reference to man, 
to human life and character, to conduct, 
virtue. In a sense all art is spiritual, and 
. has for its object the culture of the spirit ; 
but there is a wide difference between the 
_art which describes the beauty of physical, 
Ts^atjc things and ShaL which describes the 
doings* and achievements of the human 
spirit, physical art depicts external beauty 
and shows us what we ought to love and 


adlnire; whereas spiritual art reveals 
truth and goodness and shows us what 
we ought to do and be. Thus the former 
delights and. refines, while the latter inspires 
and ennobles. 

Aesthetic art is represented to a greater 
or loss extent by all the Arts. But archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting are almost 
wholly physical arts, being chiefly concern- 
ed with form, line and colour; that is, with 
the description of static objects, including 
Nature. Literature, music and the drama, 
on the other hand, admitting of a time 
scries, are peculiarly fitted to deal with 
conduct, to reveal the moods, expressions, 
and experiences of man. At the same time 
literature is often used as a medium for 
describing inanimate objects, Nature, etc., 
while the stage depends to a very large 
extent, upon painting and statuary for its 
effects ; and even music is frequently used 
to imitate physical sounds and to create 
sensuous pleasure. 

But in distinguishing between physical 
and spiritual art it must not be thought 
that only the latter has moral value. Both 
forms of art carry with them a moral 
imperative, and tell us, the one what we 
ought to admire, the other what we ought 
to do and be. As is often saidA'he*good 
is beautiful and the beautiful good, the one 
being implied in the other. Were we to 
look deep enough we should find that all 
our conceptions of beauty were based on 
a belief in utility. If beauty were not a 
sign of, and a guide to truth and goodness, 
it would be a positive snare, a false guide, 
a huge contradiction.' Beauty is the pro- 
mise of life, of pleasure and happiness, and 
in loving the beautiful we believe we shall 
reap a sure and certain good. Of course, 
false ideas of beauty exist just as false 
ideas of truth exist; but they are due to 
ignorance, to a mistaken idea of utility. 
If we believe that a thing is beneficial we 
shall come in time to think it beautiful 
and if we believe that a thing is harmful 
we shall in time* come to think it ugly. 
But I hope to deal more fully with this 
aspect of the subject in the next article. 

Physical art delights and gladdens the 
soul because of beauty, for beauty is the 
sign and guarantee of the useful and the 
ood. But not only does man. love the 
eautiful, he craves for it, for the simple* 
reason that he eVer aspires after a more 
perfect life ; and beauty is a fingerpost to 
suoh a life. Even the savage has an in- 
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. stinct for beauty, and adopts some^rm 
of personal decoration. But as we ascend 
the ladder of civilisation we observe a 
remarkable growth of the art instinct, a 
tendency to bring beauty into every, de- 
partment of life. The poordst peasant 
pays great attention to the aft ol dress , 
and to the decoration of his home, which 
is often crowded with crude ornaments, 
beautiful specimens of his own handiwork 
or that of some member of his family. The 
more money people earir the more do they 
spend on beautiful things for the enjoy- 
ment of leisure hours. And in order to have 
beauty they will work infinitely harder 
than they would otherwise have need to. 
The love of beauty is instinctive", for art is 
the bread of life, the food of the spirit.* 

Art vitalises life and gives it new mean- 
ing, thus renewing the spirit, that buoyancy 
of mind which work tends to destroy. By 
means of beauty art delights and gladdens 
the mind, and thus creates neyv enthusiasm 
for fresh conflict. Necessarily -so, for art, 
like faith, is the substance of things hoped 
for. When the true workman goes forth 
to his labour he does so with a sense of 
beauty permeating his soul, else how could 
he work well, put beauty into things ? 
But by reason of long contact with the 
fortnles9*nnd ugly, labour tends to destroy 
the image and efficacy of beauty and thus 
to call for leisure in which the soul may 
again feast on beautiful works of art. 

Beauty is an upward-moving force, the 
truth of things felt. Art is truth express- 
ed in terms of feeling. Thus beauty is a 
fingerpost to life, the handmaiden of truth, 
man’s fair guide to the good. Of its very 
oatfire beauty inspires man with a desire 
to reproduce it, and so help make the 
world a pleasanter place to live in. 

To the man who lives truly, therefore, 
art is a daily necessity, as much a necessity 
as air and sleep. For to work is not 
simply to make things, but to make them 

.well, to impart to them such beauty 
as they are capable of receiving. It is 
thus to add to the joy as well as to the 
beauty of life. All art gives pleasure; 
firstly because it is the transmission of 
beautiful feeling, and secondly because 
it is the promise of a more abundant life. 

But to appreciate good art one must 
work as. well as play, as without work 
one’s ideas become unbalanced, divorced, 
from reality. Purposive work is what 
keeps one in touch with reality ; and the 


man who does not woirlc will have au 
abnormal .appetite for ar£ or so-called ^ 
art, just as he will have an abnormal 
appetite for food. That is 'Srliy in times '* 
of material prosperity, when there is a 
large idle cl.ass, art' deteriorates. Noth- 
ing is so fatal to art as. idleness; for to be 
idle is to divorce art from life, lrom every 
vital cause and every spiritual need. A 
man cannot appreciate .beauty unless he 
is helping to it. Idleness gives rise to 
decadent, exaggerated art, which being 
unhatural,*is devoid of all inspiring idea- 
lism. 

Q*n the whole we may say that what I 
hate oalled physical or aesthetic^art, cor- 
responds to the Greek conception of* art. 

To the Greeks beauty was an atmosphere 
to be breathed perpetually as one breathes 
air. But Jdieir art was chiefly the art of 
form, even in conduct it was the form 
rather than the purpose or essence of an 
act that they considered. The attraction 
of man was the attraction of physical 
and external rather than internal and 
spiritual characteristics. Indeed Greek 
art wag for an aristocracy, a well-born 
and leisured class; consequently it was 
always more a means of aesthete delight 
than of inspiration. The Greek conception 
of man and of virtue was far removed 
from the Christian conception. . To the 
Greeks order and form were the primary 
things ; goodness, gentleness, loving kind- 
ness, etc., being quite secondary things; to 
act rightly or virtuously was To act dec- 
orously. As it was with their temples, so 
it was witl* Government and with man: 
form, order, symmetry, beauty were the 
essential things. The true democratic 
spirit was never born in Greece, and in 
almost every state, slavery continued to 
the very end. Beautiful form was not 
simply a virtue, it was the virtue. To act 
undecorously was to act wickedly, a 
•gracefuf act standing in far greater esteem 
than a kind one. To lose one’s temper was 
to sin against art rather than against 
society. The ideal Greek was the man of 
noble bearing, in whose step was majesty* " 
and on whose brow was dignity ; the man 
of proud spirit whose every resource was . 
under perfect control. ' 

With the Greeks we c£pi go so far as to 
say that beauty ought to be the native 
atmosphere of man — in t^ie home, in placeg, 
of amusement, in the street and pt^Jjlic^ 
thoroughfares, etc. Iris almost inffiossitue 
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to be surrounded by too much beauty, as 
the more beauty we have the more per- 
fectly will the Spirit of it enter th'e soul and 
^manifest itself in all we do. Beauty is the 
sign of virtue, and to love beauty and to 
be surrounded by it so that the very 
rhythm of it gets into the blood, so to 
speak is to be heJp'ed on the way to, virtue. 
Drunkenness and bad temper are both 
horrible from the aesthetic point of view, 
and it is possible # to make them hateful 
and impossible through t he right' culture 
of the aesthetic sense. To learn to do 
things rythmieally, because rhythm is 
beautiful, will ultimately lead us to- do 
them because they are good, beneficial. 
Art is thus a beautiful teacher, luring the 
soul to virtue by means of beauty. • 

Physical art yields delight, and by its 
promise of pleasure draws man to the con- 
templation of the beautiful, anil thus t q 
virtue. We cannot live in any atmosphere 
for long without being aQectcd by it, and 
even the simple pictures on our walls, 
which have perhaps been placed there 
unthinkingly, exercise a wonderful in- 
fluence upon our own and our children’s 
minds. Art is for life, to ennoble and 
ittcr^as* it. It is a spiritual mi l refining 
force, a condition of noble work, beautiful 
expression. Right feelings, as well as right 
conceptions, are necessary to the best 
conduct, and to the production of useful 
and beautiful things. For what is skill 
but inspiration, the touch that is born of 
a strong, harmonious feeling? The burden 
of all got rl work is harmonious feeling; 
and physical art is the expression and 
transmission of such feeling. 

4. Spiritual art is the highest form of 
art, and also of play. Obviously, for it is 
specially concerned with the human spirit, 
its manifestations and aspirations. Man 
-as*an aspiring, spiritual being is diff*rent 
from every other form of being; thus the 
art which treats of man must be a separate 
art. It is the function of spiritual art to 
portray all that is beautiful and heroic in 
human nature; to reveal and teach the 
Mtal life for* man, the relationships which 
he ought to cultivate. 

Literature is the paramount spiritual 
art, because literature, unlike sculpture and 
painting, admits of a time series, and unlike 
music, deals definitely with ideas. Sculp- 
ture and painting, except bv implication 
aj!d suggestion, art confined to a single 

firodhnfc time, and A^e thus not fitted to 
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deaMvith action, conduct. Although, by 
seizing the right moment, painters have 
often been able to reveal a life-history in 
a single painting, to give a true judgment 
of the value of a given mode of life. But 
generally speaking the history of the per- 
son portrayed requires to be known. 

' Because of its great vivifying power paint- 
ing is admirably suited to illustrate and 
supplement literary description. Of all the 
arts music is the most direct revealer of 
subjective moods, , feelings and passions, 
avid, as such, is essentially a spiritual art. 
Bat while music expresses feelings more 
intensely and realistically than any other 
art, it is powerless to express an idea with 
any degree «of definiteness, as the concep- 
tionql effect of a composer determined by 
the , imagery his hearers are able to draw 
upon or ere*' to. Music may drive a man 
out of himself, cause him to step the un- 
known world of unrealised experience, and 
even to modify his conduct; but it cannot 
give him any definite ideas, teach him new 
truth. To do that he must have resort 
to letters. 

But if pajnting and sculpture are the 
most vivid of the arts, music is the most 
intense, and literature the most complete. 
Music, with its medium of sound is the 
universal art; for sound appeal^ .tq. r all, 
being a means of expression even in the 
animal kingdom. Passion, anger, hatred, 
sorrow, etc., can all be expressed by 
simple ejaculatory sounds. But with 
literature the case is different. Literature 
makes its appeal through highly complex 
symbols, or letters, which are rendered 
more complex still by being formed into 
words and phrases. And the more com- 
plex the medium through which the artist 
reveals himself the greater the difficulty of 
adequate self-expression. That is why 
there are so few prodigies in literature as 
compared with music. But whereas music 
is dependent upon the recipient subject for 
the scaffolding of imagery which holds the 
emotional experience together, literature 
builds up its own aud reaches the emotions 
through these. And if the emotional effect 
is not so intense in the latter case, definite 
ideas, truths which can be uttered and 
demonstrated, can be expressed and 
transmitted. 

Thus because literature is the only art 
which works through ideas, it is die most 
fitted to deal with (he facts of human life, 
to portray experience and character, to 
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treat of conduct and depict the irteal life 
for man. Life is a conquest, a process of 
spiritual expansion, a gradual broadening 
ot experience and of outlook. In order 
that life may thus deepen, thought and 
imagination must be kept active so 1 that 
new ideas and ideals may be received and 
assimilated. It is the function of spiritual 
art to inspire the mind with lofty ideals, to 
make the highest life attractive, and to 
impart a sense of the boundlessness of life. 
Thus for us to-day it, is to extol brother- 
hood and spiritual life, to reveal the 
great heights of spiritual attainment 
man is capable of. 

.* Physical art delights; but spiritual art 
inspires; and in order to live well one 
must needs be constantly inspired by the 
highest art. Physical objects are beautiful, 
but beautiful only ; whereas man is virtu- 
ous, heroic. And spiritual art is heroic 
art. Thus spiritual art is life’s interpreter, 
and teaches man how to live heroically, 
vitally. Spiritual art is the revealer "of 
life at its highest level. As we have said, 
work tends to imprison man in a world of 
matter and sense. Spiritual art is man’s 
surest deliverer from such prison-house, 
the light which can guide him to the 
larger a.id grander world of thought and 
s P>Ut-«*In work a man is necessarily 
confined to a small portion of being, but in 
art he touches, sees, feels and grasps, — the 
entire universe of being. And unless a 
man’s mind is refreshed with the larger 
vision of art he will become a pigmy or a 
castaway, while his work will deteriorate 
into a mere means of getting bread. To 
work without the inspiration of great art 
is to live in a dungeon ; it is to be like the 
zoologist of whom it is said that after 
spending the greater part of his life putting 
things into bottles, ended by putting 
himself into one. Unless a man frequently 
steps into the loftier world of art he can 
never know truth, or realise the highest 
life. Art keeps the spirit fresh and young 
with visions of the beautiful and the good, 
and so keeps alive the passion for life, for 
deeper and richer experience. And in his 
work-life man tries to establish the truth, 
the relationships, which thought has 
created aqd art has revealed to him. Art, 
therefore, need oiler no apology ior its 
existence. 

Thus* the life-process goes on in a never- 
ending cycle, while thf life-stream deepens 
all the while : first there is work, then play : 


play leading to work, production, expres- 
sion, and work leading to play, participa-^_ 
tion, appreciation. Accordingly it is not 
true, as sonic writers say,' that play ir 
mere effervescence,; the using up ol super- 
fluous energy — as if art were a luxury that 
could be dispensed with. It is quite true 
that man improves Ins status, and in- 
creases his chance of making livelihood, in 
play; but play has a spiritual and life value 
as well, being, indeed, a vital mode of life, a 
form as well as condition of well-being. 
Play is the freeing of superfluous energy : 
but it is something more; it is physical 
recuperation and spiritual inspiration, that 
w.thyut which we cannot live as we ought 
to live. Thus to say that play or art is 
the mere means of guaranteeing existence, 
or the continuity of existence, is absurd. 

And because play is a mode of life, and 
is of many kinds, imfollows that it ought 
to be thought , about, brought within the 
domain of conscious life. Too many people 
allow their play-life to be governed by 
others, by custom, whereas play above all 
things Ought to be self-chosen suited to 
individual need. The needs of the soul arc 
many, and in every case they require in- 
dividual treatment. A book that helps 
one may not help another. To play foot- 
ball every day, or every week, simply 
because it has become a custom, may be an 
oppression, and do more harm than good. 
The sportsman who is nothing but a sports- 
man will soon cease to be even a sports- 
man. And the man who participates in 
only one kind of play can never be a com- 
plete man ; r he is sure to be dwarfed some- 
where. If a student is nothing but a 
student he will be almost sure to possess a 
hiiosophy as deformed and unhealthy as 
is body. 

Thus the four function of play discribed_ 
in the present article are not meant to" 
apply to four levels of experience, «but to 
the varied needs of every individual. '1 here 
are times in the life of every man when lie 
needs absolute rest; when he needs’ the 
bracing energy and physical exhilaration 
of sport; when the spirit crflls lor the cfc£~ 
lights the softening influence of beauty, 
and for the inspiration of heroic air. And 
unless thought govern play how can we 
expect that leisure will be well spent ? 

Life is a process of growth for th<* attain- 
ment ofljfe ; but it cannot grow without 
thought. In that process work ard play, 
have essential functfons, and p&stt£pose 
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one another. The ideals which work is 
the effort to srealise have their origin in 
play, in art. •„ Flay takes man back to' the 
ideal, to the point of. view of the whole, 
and inspires him with a desire to realise 
the highest. Thus in play' the self is realised 
in finer and larger ilnitics. So that through 
work and pla> r man conies nearer and 
nearer to the ideal of the perfect man. In 


art /he soul is born anew to the highest 
life; and by means of the inspiration of 
that ideal an attempt is made to objectify 
it in the world of fact. And so man 
moves upward from unity to unity, from 
harmony to deeper harmony, from truth 
f to wider truth, all the while broadening 
and enriching his experience, deepening 
the well of his being. 


THE PITSI CUSH ION 


By William Le Queux, Author of “Fatal Finoers, 
‘The Riddle oe the Kino,” *c. 

[-Ml Rights Reserved . J ' 


I T happened in Belgrade, the Servian 
capital, just prioi to the outbreak of the 
Balkan war. 

The fortress-town was full of spies, 
mostly Austrian Mr foreigners in Turkish 
ay, while the Servian Secret Service was 
usily engaged watching their movements. 
I had been sent poste-haste from London 
to watch the trend of affairs, and furnish 
confidential reports to Downing Street. 
Fortunately, j was well known, and had 
many friends in Servia; hence* no surveil- 
lance was placed upon my movements, a 
very real boon, for the secret police system 
in Servia is even more rigorous than in 
Russia. 

. At the Grand Hotel, a comfortable place 
• 'with a large, noisy cafe beneath, where 
. politic? are discussed day and night, nearly 
all the visitors were either representatives 
of the great European newspapers, adven- 
turers eager to obtain orders for war mate- 
pal, or foreign spies. Each evening, when 
- -iff the big salle-a-manger we sat down to 
our “pilaf with paprika,” we were a 
strange cosmopolitan crowd waiting 
hourly for the outbreak of war. The 
excitement was intense; the war fever 
burned fiercely. * 

A strict censorship having been placed 
, all telegrams, isecret messengers 
, Crossed #the Danube \ach evening and de- 


spatched information from Semlin, the 
frontier town of Hungary. The man I 
employed was a pig dealer, whose habit it 
was to cross into Hungary frequently. 
Therefore lie passed without saspi«jon 
with my cipher messages, addressed to 
a certain code word — which must be 
nameless— and simply “London.” 

Among the crowd was a lean, long-faced, 
grey-eyed Frenchman named Raoul 
Lemoine, a man I had often met up and 
down Europe, generally at the gayer re- 
sorts, for he was an idler, and as he always 
put up at the best hotels was apparently a 
man of means. 

I was somewhat surprised to find him 
among that jostling, excited crowd of con- 
cession-hunters and adventurers in Bel- 
grade, for the scum of financial Europe 
seemed to have congregated there, and 
among them I noticed was more than one 
man with whom he had acquaintance. 

lie was elegant, .rather dandified, and 
essentially a ladies’ man. 

Therefore it was not surprising that 
when, after about a week, a pretty young 
Italian lady, very smartly turned-out, and 
travelling with her maid, arrived at the 
hotel, that my friend Raoul should quickly 
strike up acquaintance with her. Hfir name 
was the Contessa di Montelupo, he told 
me, and she was in Belgrade because her 
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husband, who was secretary of the Italian 
Legation at Stockholm, had been appointed 
to Belgrade, and she- expected him daily. 

“She is very charming, mon cher ami,” 
he said enthusiastically, as we ‘Sat together 
one evening smoking the exquisite “speciali-. 
tet” cigarettes so dear to the Servian- 
palate. “She has been living in Stockholm 
for three years, and before that her hus- 
band was in London as third secretary of 
Embassy. They have a villa on the sea at 
Santa Margherita, near Genoa, and she 
spends the summer there. Suddenly she had 
a telegram to come here and await her hus- 
band, Ah! my cher M’sieur Trewin,” he 
added, “she is so cosmopolitan, so pretty, 
so dainty, so charming. But, alas.! for 
me, she is married.” * • 

“Well, you seem to take her about a good 
deal,” I laughed. 

“I speak Italian. I know Italy well, so 
we arc friends. Yoila tout !” 

Next day lie introduced me, .and invited 
me to the table where he was sitting with 
her.' 

He had certainly not overrated her. She 
was very charming, and spok,e English 
quite fluently. 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed, “we were in 
Loaiow for quite a long time. We had a 
flat in Queeu Anne’s Mansions, West- 
minster. You know it — eh? But here in 
Belgrade,” she went on, with a little shrug 
of lier shoulders, “I shall never like it — 
never. The Balkan people are too savage, 
after London, Brussels, and Stockholm.” 

“Outwardly they appear so, countess,” 

I replied, looking into her wonderful dark 
eyes. “But I assure you that in all the 
Near East you will not find so many 
friends as in Servia.” 

“Yes, half-a-dozen times, and I have 
always regretted leaving. Their exterior 
may be rough, but many a warm heart 
beats beneath a sheepskin,” I said. 

“Well,” she asked, suddenly changing 
the-topic, “will there be war?” 

“Wno knows,” I said. 

“The outlook seems more peaceful to- 
day,” Lemoine remarked. “I met Marco- 
vitch, of the Foreign Office, an hour ago, 
and he says that the Porte is climbing 
down. Montenegro is defiant, and threa- 
tens to declare war.” 

' “If sKe does, then the match will be ap- 
plied to the magazine,’! I said, “but I hope 
that King Nicholas will be judicious and 
act diplomatically.” • 


“My dear friend,” laughed I^oul - 
Lemoine, “King Nicholas is well aware of 
what has been arranged. \11 is ready.* 
Bulgaria, Servia, Gseece, and Montenegro, 
the Balkan Allies, • mean war. 1'he secret 
treaty was signed two xears ago, aud 
Turkey, with all her spies and her clever 
diplomacy, remained in ignorance; the 
diplomacy of Turkey 1ms been asleep.” 

“Ahl m’sieur,” exclaimed the pretty 
countess, “you are, I fear, very anti-Turk.” 

* “I admit it, my dear lady,” he replied. 
“All my sympathies are with my friends 
th.^ Servians.” 

•“And Bulgarians,” I added. 

“Of course— they are allies,” lie*said. 
“And ii war comes, Turkey wfill most cer- 
tainly be beaten. The opposing armies 
are massfd on either side of the frontier. 
•At any moment they may come to grips.’.’ • 

“And then Heaven help Turkey,” I 
remarked. 

He smiled, and nodded a mysterious 
affirmative. 

That evening, and during the next day, 
and the next, I constantly ran up against 
the countess, either in the hotel or m the 
streets, aud she was always very sweet and 
charming. 

One afternoon, Semoine having gone 
somewhere iuto the country, after luncheon 
I accompanied the countess for a walk in 
the Kalemegdan Garden, the pretty public 
park which, high up, overlooks the 
Danube. • 

We were strolling together beneath the 
half-bare trees— for the leaves had not yet 
all fallen — chatting upon various subjects. 
She was alt curiosity to know what had 
brought me to Belgrade at such a crisis, 
declaring openly that I could not be travel- 
ling for pleasure. 

My business was my own affair ; there- 
fore, as 1 strolled at her side, 1 replied : 

“I am always fond of excitement, coun- 
tess. I am not a busy bee— only alas l one 
of the drones.” 

“An idler — eh ? Well, idling is usuaii> - 
pleasant.” 

“If one idles in pleasant places and with 
pleasant companions. Belgrade to-day is 
the reverse of pleasant. Don’t you think 
so ?” ' • 

“Yes. # I sincerely hat£ the place alreacfv. 
—I, who may have*to live here three wear^, 
or so ! T hat is the idrorst of diplomacy — . 
one can never pick land choose.* My has- 
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' band’s next step will be a Legation— in 
jSouth Ainerilia, 1 expect.” 

And so she gossiped on, sometimes 
speaking in French, sometimes in English. 

“Your friend, M sieur Lemoine, is a very 
charming man,” jdie said presently. „ 

“What is he ?" 

‘‘An idler, like myself. We meet at all 
sorts of places. Usually we are together 
in Nice in winter, and in Deauville in 
summer.” 

“How delightful to be one’s own master. 
I wish Leopold o were his own master, and 
could travel hither and thither.” 

“You would then have a much better 
time— eh ?” ,1 laughed. 

“I think so,” she admitted. 

Suddenly, as we turned a corner in the 
leafy avenue a strong wind caught her 
c‘m vat of cerise crepe do Chine— a colour 
which suited her admirably— and carried it 
away. 

1 dashed after it and succeeded in regain- 
ing it, whereupon she asked : 

• “Have you a pin ?” 

“L'ara awfully sorry,” I replied with 
regret. 

“Ah, you men never have,” she said. 
“You never carry- pin* until you are mar- 
ried.” 

“We seldom require them, was my 
answer, and we laughed together. 

She possessed an inexpressible charm, 
and no wonder Raoul Lemoine had become 
fascinated by her. But at any day thecouut 
might arrive, and then my friend's society 
would no longer be required. 

The city was in great turmoil that day. 
Soldiers were marching in every street, and 
heavy field guns and ammunition waggons 
rumbled over the cobbles on their way to 
tltfe Turkish frontier, while the excited 
crowds looked on and cheered. 

For a full hour we walked along the 
bank of the Danube in the warm autumn 
sunshine, and then returned to the hotel 
where l left her, as I had to meet in secret 
— *-an official in*the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
who sometimes furnished me with confiden- 
tial information which, in due course, I 
sent across the river to be telegraphed in 
cipher from Hungarian territory. 

It was not tilhnear midnight that I re- 
turned. I had dined with Muller, the se- 
^cead ^secretary of % the J3erman Legation, 
*and % w^had play e<k bridge afterwards. 
Tie political situation wa9 as strained 
as ever, indeed there w^s a rumour in the 


cafes that Montenegro had discarded tha 
counsels of Servia and Bulgaria and had 
attacked the Turks outside Scutari. But 
this report was, yet, unconfirmed. 

The excitement rose to fever-heat. No 
'one slept in Belgrade that night. 

When 1 entered my room at the hotel 
and switched on the light I saw attached 
by a ribbon to the side of the toilet-mirror 
a pretty pincushion of pale blue silk about 
three inches square. 

1 took it down and examined it, finding 
it well stocked with pins. 

It did not need very much guessing to 
know who had placed it there, and next 
morning, meeting the countess in the first 
floor ’corridor— my room being on the 
second floor— I thanked her for her kind 
thought. 

“Fins are always useful, even to a 
bachelor,” she laughed, as she descended 
the stairs dressed to go out, for Lemoine 
was, I saw, awaiting her below. 

That day passed in hot, feverish anxiety, 
and the next day, at noon, an official de- 
spatch was deceived from Cettinje. 

War was declared ! 

On the day of the declaration of war by 
Montenegro, the Servian Army, to- 
gether with their Bulgarian Mothers, 
moved south towards Macedonia, the ill- 
fated country which formed the bone of 
contention. 

A week went by. The Balkan Armies 
were already in touch with tlfe enemy, and 
war was being waged all over the Penin- 
sula with heavy losses on both sides. *The 
Greeks were attacking the Turks on the 
one hand, while the Servians and Bulgars 
were on the other. The smiling, peaceful 
rose-fields of Kazatilik, where the true otto- 
of-rose is distilled, were bathed with blood. 

I sent information home to Downing 
Street daily with the sanction of the 
Servian Foreign Office, entirely independent 
from the despatch of our Legation, but as 
the days went by the outlook in Belgrade 
seemed to grow moYe gloomy. 

As the Count di Montelupo was still de- 
tained in Stockholm the contessa remained 
at the hotel, and frequently entertained 
Lemoine and myself in her cosy little salon 
on the first floor. 

Her little pincushipn I often used, fori 
had somehow lost the box of paper-fasten- 
ers from my despatch-box, and was 
compelled to use pins instead. I told her 
this, and she replied :* 
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“Did I not prophecy that it might be 

useful ?” 

It was no business of mine, of course, 
but I could not fail to set how friendly 
she and my friend Lemoine were becoming. 

They were always chatting together 
confidentially. * • 

One evening while I sat with them,' 
smoking and gossiping as usual, a waiter 
entered saying that he had shown a 
gentleman up to my room 

“He is the gentleman you told me of, 
m’sieur,” the man said. “He gave t*he 
name of Shaw, and I have taken him up, 
as you ordered this morning.” 

■’ “Quite right,” I said. Then turning to 
my hostess, I begged to be excused, and 
ran quickly upstairs, two steps at a time. 

In my room stood my friend and col- 
league, Dick Shaw, of the Secret Service, 
still in his heavy travelling-ulster and 
wearing a soft felt hat. 

“Ilulloa, Dick, what’s up ?” I asked 
anxiously. “I got your phone message 
from Sofia.” 

“Lock that door, old chap,” he said. 
Then he glanced around at the walls 
suspiciously, and asked : 

“Can we be heard in the next room ?” 

“No. I’m always careful to choose my 
roocms4n hotels, as you know. But what’s 
up. Something is wrong. lean see by your 
face.” And I crossed to the dressing-table 
near which he was standing. 

“Wrong !" he echoed. “Why, Servia is 
let into a fatal trap over this war. In Sofia 
I found out the whole truth last night, but 
I dare not wire it to London. It had 
better go through you into Germany. We 
must not put it on the Austrian wires.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, star- 
ing at him in surprise. 

“Simply this. Servia and Greece believe 
in Bulgaria, but she has already betrayed 
them into the hands of Austria. A year 
ago a secret treaty was signed in 
Vienna and Sofia which provides that, 
after the present war, when Servia has 
been weakened, Bulgaria will turn against 
her on the one side and Austria on the 
other, and crush her out of existence. 
Austria is to annex Servia, and, assisted* 
by Bulgaria, will attack Greece, which, 
when conquered, is to be merged into 
Bulgaria.” 

I stood aghast. * 

“Are you quite certain of this ?” 

“Absolutely. 1 have a copy of the 
7 " 


clause in question,” and from his pocket 
he took a scaled, envelope, •which he broke 
ope’n, and then proceeded slowly to read. 
Clause XV. of the Secret Treaty. 

The situation in* the Balkans was now 
hopeless. War had already been declar- 
ed. Had we discovered* this startling 
diplomatic secret— this plot against 
Servia— a fortnight *«go we should have 
told the Servian Prime Minister the truth, 
and Servia would have refused to enter 
the alliance, or fight for the honour of her 
betrayer. 

I confess the news was so astounding 
that I stood before him speechless. It was 
a* secret which, if divulged, would an all 
probability result in a European war. 

“Not a breath of this must get out, 
Shaw,” 1 said at last. “You return to 
Sofia, and l will go direct to London to- 
‘morrow and lay it before the chief. We 
must not trust it, even in code, to the 
wires.” 

“I quite agree,” he said, handing me 
the copy of the all-important clause in the 
Treaty. 

I then sat down at the little writing- 
table, and, taking a piece of despatch-paper 
from ray steel box', wrote a memorandum 
of our conversation. Then, taking a pin 
from the countess’s cushion, 1 attached 
it to the sheet of paper, whereon was 
written the wording of the secret agree- 
ment. 

Afterwards I sealed it and placed it in 
my breast pocket, ready for conveyance to 
Downing Street on the morrow. 

“How did you manage to get hold of 
it?” I asked as I re-locked my despatch- 
box. 

“Money— my dear old chap. A particular 
friend of mine— a secretary in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in Sofia — is a gambler. 
You know the rest. A few bank-notes and 
the trick was done— as in so many c&ses.” 

We went below to the cafe, and half-an* 
hour later Lemoine joined us, aud remained 
for some minutes. Then he rose and went 
out. . 

“Who is that fellow?” Shaw asked 
when he had gone. 

“Oh! a wealthy man. I often meet him 
about,” I said carelessly. 

“I’ve seen him somewhere. His face is 
familiar to me, but for the life of me I can’t 
recall him.” Shaw; said? “I met him some*; 
where in circumstances that wer^BtjpjJici-* 
ous and of that 1 feeder tain.” B , 
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“Where?” I asked. 

“Ah, that l unfortunately can’t recol- 
lect. I travel, so much, and meet so many 
strangers, that it’s quite impossible to re- 
member everybody. ’ ’ . 

“He’s quite a good fellow,” I remarked. 

“He may be,” sniffed my lriend, “only 
don’t trust him, Trewin. If my memory 
serves me aright 1 onee. regarded him with 
some distinct suspicion.” 

His words caused me to reflect. Yet I 
had known Raoul Lcmoinea long, time, and 
beyond the fact that he was such a squire 
ot dames, I really knew nothing to his 
detriment. 

The Orient express would not- leave 
Belgrade for Osteud, 1 found, till ten o’clock 
next evening. So not until two o’clock 
did we part, and Shaw, who had engaged 
a room, retired to bed, an example which 
1 followed. 

Shaw left at eight, and returned by a 
military train to the Bulgarian capital, 
having received an official permit to do so. 

Just before eleven o’clock next morning, 
while packing my bag ready for my 
journey, there came a tap on my door, and 
next second I was face to face with my 
friend Danilovitch, chief of the Servian 
secret police, who.worc a smart dark blue 
uniform, with the cross of St. Sava at his 
throat. . 

“Ah, my dear M’sieur Trewin, how are 
you this morning ?” he asked, greeting me 
Warmly inJErench and gripping my hand, 
i ' I welcomed him, and when he had shut 
the door he said : , 

“I have called to ask you a question or 
two. You are always such a very good 
friend of Servia that I know you will 
answer them.” 

“Of course— anything in the interests ot 
. your country and your king.” 

“Then tell me what you have discovered 
regarding this conspiracy ot Austria and 
Bulgaria against us ?” he asked, looking 
me straight in the face with his dark, deep- 
set eyes. 

... “Conspiracy!” I echoed. “How do you 
know ? First tell me that, Colonel Danilo- 
vitch.” 

He smiled and, watching me, said 
slowly : 

■’ “Your friends. Raoul Lemoine and the 
Countess di Montelupo seem a rather 
.-interesting pair.” v 
. " **£ JSon’t follow yap. 

early this raprning— at half-past 


four to be precise — they both endeavoured 
to leave Belgrade in secret. For some 
weeks past observation has been kept 
upon them, with the result that when on 
the landing-stage and about to embark on 
the early boat for Semlin they were arrest- 
■ed and brought to the bureau of police for 
interrogation.” 

“But was it judicious?” 1 gasped. “The 
countess is wile of a diplomat — the second 
secretary of the Italian Legation.” 

. He smiled again. 

“So she says, my dear friend. So she 
says,” he answered. “Well, 1 had them 
both searched, and, just as I suspected, 
both were spies in the pay of Turkey. In 
the pocket of the man was found a report 
giving the record of a conversation which 
you had last night with a friend ofyours, 
M’sieur Shaw, and details of an extraor- 
dinary Secret Treaty, signed between 
Bulgaria and Austria, to annihilate us. 
Is that a fact?” he asked with great 
concern. 

“Strictly between ourselves, 1 can assure 
you, colonel, that the Secret Treaty 
actually exists.” 

“Are you positive ?” 

“I am, though as you can see it is most 
unfortunate. Not a word must leak out 
concerning it. I will see Monsieur Kidk-tch 
as soon as he will see me, and show him 
the copy of the all-important clause which 
is designed to wipe Servia oft the map of 
Europe.” 

“Did you tell this to Lemoine ?” 

“Certainly not. How he could know is 
an absolute mystery. Beyond the four 
walls of the room no sound could pene- 
trate. I was very careful to ascertain that. 
The walls of Belgrade have ears.” 

“The door ?” 

“There was a heavy portiere curtain 
over it. No. I am confident that no sound 
could have been hard outside the room, and 
certainly nobody was persent at the inter- 
view except Shaw and myself.” 

“Well, here is the report,” he said, as-he 
drew from his tunic the closely-written 
sheet of paper, upon which every word of 
our conversation had been carefully re- 
corded. 

How it could have been obtained was a 
complete mystery. 

“It is indeed fortunate that this # did not 
get outside Servia and into the 'enemy’s 
hands,” I remarked/ 

“Yes. They were arrested just in the 
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nick of time," Danilovitch replied. “You 
will note that the report is addressed to 
Saba Pasha in Trieste.” • 

“I see it is. Saba is a well-known Tur- 
kish spy.” * 

4 ‘0f course. So there is no. questioif 
as to the character of your interesting 
friends,” remarked Danilovitch. “It is fortu- 
nate that you have discovered the truth 
regarding the conspiracy against us, which. 
I hope, you will expose to the Prime Mini- 
ster at noon, and equally fortunate that 
the two spies are under arrest. Remember, 
M’sieur Trcwin, we are now at war, atirl 
the pretty countess and her* companion 
are spies of our enemy.” . 

I held ray breath. That fact had* not 
occurred to me. 

“The court-martial upon them will be 
held with closed doors in the fortress this 
afternoon. Death sentences, only can be 
pronounced upon spies in time of war !” 

At five o’clock that same afternoon l 
was called to the telephone, and Dani- 
lovitch told me the sentence to each case- 
death I . 

An hour later, however, I received word 
that King Peter had exercised his clemency 
aml*reduced the penalty to imprisonment 
for fifteen years— a sentence which the 
pair are still undergoing in the fortress at 
this moment, while by the result of Shaw’s 
discovery Servia, being forewarned, was 
able to thwart the disgraceful plans of 
Bulgaria and Austria, and by exposing 
the .plot to the Powers demand measures 
for her own security. 


The public, when it redd in the news- 
papers of all the Balkan torn plications,* 
never dreamed that Servia owes her 
present security, pay, her very existence, to 
the pretty little pin-cushion presented to 
me bjj the “countess.” * * • 

The discovery I made was certainly an 
astonishing one, for* when on that night, 
when sentence was pton'ounced, 1 packed 
all my’traps before leaving post haste for 
England,- I took down my pincushion 
and, to my surprise, I found that another 
had evidently been substituted since I had 
first examined my present. 

The one 1 held in mv hand seemed un- 
usually hard, aud on inspecting the back 
closely I found that, concealed beneath the 
thin blue silk, was a cunningly contrived 
telephone receiver, of what is known as a . 
*“ watch” type. 

To it was attached an insulated wire so 
fine as to be practically invisible, which 
passed dut of my window with its loose 
end hanging down to the window below— 
the room which had been occupied by the 
“countess!” 

So, while Shaw had been explaining 
the secret (o me and reading tHe clause of 
the Treaty, the ingenious spies of Turkey 
had been taking it down. 

Yet, after all, Servia was saved from 
utter destruction by the innocent-looking 
little blue pincushion which, as I write, 
lies upon my table, a mtite*relic of a 
turbulent day, and a reminder that two 
charming persons are immured in the 
Fortress of Belgrade, and are, I fear, likely 
to remain there for some years to come. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY AND SIR HENRY COTTON 

• Bv W. F. Westbrook. • 


[A commemoration service for the late Sir Henry 
Cotton was held on Sunday, 14 November, at the 
Church of Humanity in London (10 Chapel Street, 
Lamb's Conduit Street, W. C.), and after the usual 
prayers, and readings from the Imitation of Christ 
and the Bhagavadgita, the following discourse was 
> delivered By Mr. Walter Fr&ncis Westbrook.] 

W E offer this mdrning our collective 
tribute of respect to Sir Henry 
Cotton, our fellow- Positivist and 


member of this Church of Humanity. He 
passed away at his home in London on 
Friday, 22 October, at the age of 70 years t 
his body was cremated at Gokler’s Greeu. 
on Monday, 25 October; and on this, the „ 
third Sunday after that ceremony,* as «•« 
our wont, we hold Jlere, in our ^angular 
place of worshij* this Sorvfcc of. 
Commemoration. 4 shall Speak tQ 
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first of tlie scope and intention of this 
Memorial Sermon, next of the life we are 
commemorating, and "then of some Posi- 
tivist views on life and immortality. 

I. 

This religious service of to-day is one of 
simple friendly commemoration of him. 
That is to say, it is not to he regarded as 
the considered religious judgment of the 
Church upon him : that is for the future, 
and it should come, with due authority, 
seven years hence, in the Sacrament of 
Incorporation, as I will explain. It is part 
to our Faith that all Positivist life should 
be lived on religious principles, under 
religious sanction, and with definite order- 
ing by the Church. With this in view, 
our Master, Auguste Comte, instituted for 
us a series of nine Sacraments, arranged 
to cover our life from birth to death and 
after : these Sacraments are : — three of 
early life, Presentation, Initiation, Admis- 
sion, into the Church: then I destination, 
to social function : Marriage : Maturity : 
and three of later life, Retirement, Trans- 
formation, Incorporation. These Sacra- 
ments are all voluntary, of free acceptance. 
In this way each successive phase through- 
out our individual and private life is 
connected* with our public life, through 
consecration by the Church, each phase is 
well-defined, each is preparatory for the 
next one, fach naturally implies definite 
duties and obligations, each receives a due 
religious sanction. The religious experience 
of all Churches concurs as to the impor- 
tance and helpfulness of such ordinances. 
For our purpose todaj', I refer to the three 
of later life. By the Sacrament of Retire- 
ment, which is usually at the age of 65, 

. the Church marks the normal ending of 
complete and direct active work : the citizen 
of his town will withdraws from activity, 
in order, among other things, to have free 
scope for his rightful influence as an 
adviser, which is a social and spiritual 
function. The sacrament of Transformation , 
at the time just beforedeath, will naturally 
vary according to circumstances. It is at 
the wish of the dying person, and it is 
usually a family censecration. Dr. Richard 
Congreve says of it: “Those who have 
profited by the preceding Sacraments will 
* wish for this one ‘'to cpmplete the series 
own consciousness. As human 
life getlj more orderly Yud settled and less 
subject to* premature shortening, t^is act of 


acceptance of the fatality of _ death, its 
deliberate acceptance, recognition of its 
usefulness socially — an act of resignation- 
will dignify and consecrate the close of our 
objective life and the entrance upon the 
existence which has been the object of that 
life’s exertions.” And then, in the Sacra- 
ment of Incorporation, seven years after 
death, when all disturbing passions are 
sufficiently quieted, the Church pronounces 
a solemn appreciation and judgment upon 
the life, and proclaims its incorporation 
into the great life of Humanity, and 
inaugurates an appropriate memorial. 

You will -see, therefore, that today’s 
Service is not Sacramental, nor authorita- 
tive: it implies no judgment, aud it is purely 
provisional. It is but the natural continu- 
ation of the simple funeral ceremony of 
three weeks ago, offering us this congrega- 
tional way of expressing our human feelings 
— our tribute of honour and respect to one of 
our brethren, on behalf not merely of our 
own group here, hut also of that larger 
number of his fellow-believers and friends, 
in more or less close connection, who 
would wish to he associated with us in 
this tribute. 

II. 

Let me bring to your minds, briefly, the 
salient facts of his life. Henry John 
Stedman Cotton was born on the 13th of 
September 184-5 in India, where his family 
for three generations had been connected 
with the Civil Service. He was brought to 
England in 1848: went to school in Oxford 
and Brighton, and came to King’s College, 
London, in 1861. His Education was in 
classics, with hisfory and literature, and 
he especially followed theological studies.* 
He has himself told us of the brilliant 
professors under whom he was trained, 
aud he has described the capable and 
interesting set of fellow-students among 
whom he moved. With one he was 
especially intimate, Professor Evan Baxter. 
In 1865 he passed for the Indian Civil 
Service. Then came two years of prepa- 
ratory studies and social life — two full and 
glorious years in a fine circle of friends— 
two golden years, he called them— which 
he enjoyed to the full. It was in the 
spring of 1867 that he attended with 
Dr. Baxter some lectures on Positivism 
given in London by Dr. Richard 

Congreve: the Religion of Humanity was 
a revelation to him. He was married 
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on- the 1st of August 1867— he was young, 
not yet 22 : and on 23 September 1867 he 
and his wife left for India overland arriving 
at Calcutta on 29 October 1867, Mrs. 
Cotton’s birthday. Then ensued 35 years 
of distinguished official duty. He served in 
the Bengal Revenue and Judicial Depart- 
ments, became Assistant Secretary to 
Government in 1875, Assistant to the 
Board of Revenue 1882. While holding that 
office he published, in 18$5, his book “Newj 
India” of which I shall speak presently. 
He became Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1892, and was made 
C". S. I. In November 1896. he was 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam— 
an office which he held until his rctirctftgnt 
from the Service in 1902: hi£ Government 
in Assam was especially marked by the 
great earthquake of 12 June 1897, which 
destroyed his headquarters at Shillong, 
and in 1901 by serious dilficultic..s over the 
indentured labour question, Wherein he 
strongly took up the cause of the labour- 
ers, and was most violently attacked for 
his policy. In April 1902 Fie came to 
England on leave prior to retirement: he 
left India amid great popular demonstra- 
tions of respect and affection. In June 1902 
he vrta® lfnighted by the King and invested 
as K.C.S.I.: in October 1902 he retired 
from the Service on pension. Then he was at 
last free — his own word is “unmuzzled” — 
free for that consultative and advisory 
function of which I was speaking just now. 

His work for India, however, did not 
cease r it continued to be the main pur- 
pose of his life. lie joined the Indian 
National Congress Committee in England : 
this Congress of Indian representative men 
had first met, in India, in 1885. He was 
honoured by being nominated President 
over the Congress (the 20th) which met in 
Bombay in Dec. 1904: and he then revisited 
India, receiving a most enthusiastic wel- 
come from the Indian peoples : he delivered 
to the Congress a memorable Presidential 
address- * 

His life-work was continued also in 
the British Parliament. In the spring of 
1903 he had been chosen candidate in the 
Liberal interest for East Nottingham : 
he was in due course triumphantly 
elected, apd he sat as M. P. for four years, 
•from Jan. 1906 to Jan. 1910. He held 
advanced views in politfcs ; and he brought 
to bear on this new political life here the 
same high principles Which had guided his 


Indian period. He.was assiduous and cons- 
eientibus in his duties, greatly, we must 
regret, at the expense of his nealth. He 
spoke very warmly of *tjie happiness of those 
years, and of the many friends he made in 
• and out of Parliament, an$«of the grateful 
' testimony of his Nottingham constituents. 
India also was his .constituency : he was 
the leader in ParliamenJ:.of the small party 
actively • interested in Indian questions, 
so qften treated with neglect. He brought 
forward important matters for discussion 
and freely and boldly criticized the Liberal 
Government policy, inevitably arousing 
some enmity and obloqujq but rendering 
notable service. 

For other interests and occupations he 
also found time and opportunity. He was a 
supporter .of various good causes. The 
Humanitarian, movement, to mention but- 
one example : he had himself never taken 
part in what are called field sports, nor 
shikar and big-game shooting : after his 
earliest phase in India, I c says, he shrank 
from severe and cruel punishments : flog- 
ging, for instance, he protested against. 
But India was his main interest, and in her 
cause he was untiring. 

His parliamentary life, was followed by 
five years or more of comparative repose : 
years not free from ill health and incidents 
of older age, and troubles attendant 
on changing circumstances: darkened 
also by gloomy war, with its vast scenes 
of tragic death and devastation :* saddened 
also last year by one special sorrow. 
That sorrow was the illness and death 
of Lady Cotton. Her, his life-companion, 
we would justly, associate with him in 
our commemoration to-day. She passed 
away on the 26 th of September, last year, 
a year and a month before him, afteca 
conjoined life of 47 years: a life marked 
by those long separations which are, ns he 
.sadly says, “among the most painful accom- 
paniments of an Indian life.” They fiad 
gone out to India in 1867 : two sons were 
born to them there, and a third in Septem- 
ber 1874, after her first return to England : 
thereafter the central family home was 
for 40 years at St.John’s Wood, in London. 
She suffered with him in the great Earth- 
quake at Shillong in 189.7. Those of us 
who have read his “Indian and Horae 
Memories’*— published four years ago when 
she was still wittf him— will not das fly 
forget his tributes turner whom (Vralls 
’ray devoted comtfenion and tiefmuafie 
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through many years of vicissitudes and 
successes, sprrows and aspirations, clouds 
and sunshine.” 

His work and policy are matters of 
public knowledge and ‘history : their high 
character is well known : many have been 
the public and private testimonies, ‘both in 
the years that have .gone and especially 
during these past dfiys. He was by com- 
mon consent an - efficient, a conscientious, 
a sympathetic administrator : an admini- 
strator, too, who was always accessible. 
He was a chivalrous champion of the 
Indian peoples. Loyal also to the Govern- 
ment and to the Service : in one fcirewell 
speech on leaving India he said, ”1 have 
never ignored and shall never be unmindful 
of the responsibilities I owe to the Govern- 
ment. I 'have never failed in my sense of 
•discipline. 1 am true to my salt.” His lire 
was* lived largely in the public eye : his 
principles of conduct were manifest to all 
the world. He adhered to the teachings of 
his Master, Auguste Comte, that the great 
problem of modern political life is the sub- 
ordination of politics to morals, and that 
devotion of the strong to the weak is a 
primary duty of those in authority. 

I would refer .to some of his own writ- 
ings as expressive of these principles. In 
1885 he .published with great courage— for 
great courage it was, then — his striking 
book “New India, or India in transition.” 
He there outlines a progressive policy for 
Indian administration. Holding that even 
the best bureaucracy in the world tends to 
become too conservative, and even retro- 
grade, he warns the Indian Government 
and the public of the increasing difficulties 
of administration, and urges measures of 
adaptation to the changing circumstances. 
This warning, we may remember, was given 
30 years ago. He presses for the encourage- 
ment of the aspirations and spontaneous 
tendencies of the Indian peoples, and 
counsels to his fellow administrators a 
more sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude. He looks forward to autonomy, 
with a system of federated Indian States : 
the chief duty of Government meantime, is 
to keep the peace. The whole is animated 
by his Positivist convictions. It is pleasant 
to think that he lived to see, begun at 
least, some realization of these administra- 
.five reforms : his protests were vindicated. 
‘Kferbutinuous advogacy of these ideas, as 
1 • haVf*’ already sausK about his parlia- 
mentary ' life, often brought him conflict 


and controversy, and even enmity, especi- 
ally in the later years ; but on these, and 
like matters,* we need not dwell— he would 
not wish jt: certainly he was little con- 
cerned by attacks upon himself : “I am 
not,” he said, “a good hater.” 

His spirit and purposes arc also plainly 
and openly set forth in the volume of 
“Indian Speeches and Addresses.” This 
was published in Calcutta in 1903 ; there 
are fourteen of them, selected from the 
period between 1885 and 1902 when he 
left India. 

His book of “Indian and Home Me- 
mories,” published in 1911, is in his own 
words his Apologia for his Indian policy. 
It . isTalso much more: it is a frank auto- 
biography, Written with great charm and 
joy of life and fine feeling : it is a precious 
gift of himself to us, for which we are more 
than grateful. 

His early ■ connection with Positivism 
and the Religion of Humanity I have 
already mentioned. He came into contact 
with our religion about the year 1866. 
He says he passed through Mill’s Essys in 
the “Westminster Review” to Aguste 
Comte’s “General Creed of Positivism” and 
his “ Catechism of Positive Religion.” “In 
this course of reading,” he says, “I^dilUbo- 
rated with Baxter, together wc attended 
the lectures given by Dr. Richard Congreve 
at Bouveric Street, Strand, in the spring of 
1867. Assembled ' there together was a 
very small but noteworthy audience, inclu- 
ding George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, 
Cotter Morison, Godfrey and Vernon 
Lusliington, Frederic Harrison, Edward 
Spencer Bcesly, and John Henry Bridges. 
In later years I came to know most of 
these very well, and Dr. Congreve was des- 
tined to exercise a lasting influence over me 
through a constant and regular correspon- 
dence extending over nearly thirty years.... 

I can only say that Comte’s writings pro- 
duced on our receptive minds something of • 
the effect that Chapman’s Homer wrought 
on Keats” : and thin he quotes the famous 
sonnet. After he reached India, he became 
associated with other Positivists, and with 
the Indian group that, largely through his 
influence, grew up in Calcutta. To some 
of them these tablets on our walls bear 
witness— Dwarka Nath Milter, iyho died 
in 1874 at 42 : Janies Cruickslianlc Geddes * 
(brother-in-law of Dr. Congreve) who died 
in 1880, of whom he speaks with great res- 
pect and aflection ! Samuel Lobb : Dr. 
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Arthur Burnell : Guru Das Chatterji. And 
for many years he was associated with our 
dear co-religionist, Jogendra Chandra 
Ghosh, whose memorial tablet* is here— he 
died in 1902. It was by special delegation 
from Dr. Congreve that on 20 Jam 1884- he 
conferred upon Jogendra the Sacrament of 
Maturity. There was a small Positivist 
community already then established : for 
several years the Festival of Humanity 
(1 January) had been celebrated at Mr. 
Cotton’s house, and some of Mr. Cotton’s 
Annual Addresses on those occasions wen! 
published, that lor 1888 was the seventh. 
In_1891 the direction of the Calcutta group 
passed more into the hands of Jogendra, 
partly owing to changes in Mr. Cotton’s 
official position. On the Day of Humanity, 
1 January 1901, Mr. Cotton gave at tlffeir 
meeting a memorial address on our dear 
friend Mr. Thomas Sulman, then lately 
dead. 

I need hardly say that lie was well 
known to many Positivists here-in London: 
he came to us frequently during his furlough 
and he addressed us at intervals, and 
addressed also the other London group. 
But before his final return to .England 
Dr. Congreve and other old friends had 
passed away, and others have gone since, 
aud he’tieeply felt these changes. 

I have indicated thus generally the 
active life of him whom we are commemor- 
ating to-day. A life, it is, complete in 
years — past the three score ten of the ancient 
Jewish singer — yet not old as men go : we 
Positivists look forward to a longer span 
as the normal. A life, it is, rich in effort 
and experience of all kinds. All the normal 
functions of our human order he has ful- 
filled, functions of individual being, duties 
Of marriage and family life, of friendship 
and social contacts: he is for ever knit, 
as it were, into the great series of the 
generations of our race. Duties, also, re- 
ligious, civic, public. “Some work of noble 
note” we may confidently say that he has 
done : he has given to us and to mankind, 
a notable contribution • of service. This 
also to us and to mankind, we may surely 
feel that he gives — an example of high 
purpose, of rectitude and sincerity, of 
sound conviction and consistency— in 
short, of true service of Humanity. He 
lives on in the hearts and minds, not mere* 
* lj of all who have kribwn him, but of a 
far wider and widening circle whom 
he has influenced— a worldwide circle. 


He lives especially, we are assured, in the 
hearts and minds of the India* people. rf‘A 
true friend to India and her people” — such 
is the inscription already during his life- 
time placed beneath *tjie bust of him in the 
Town Hall in Calcutta. 

III. * 

And now by Death lie passes into the 
Great Peace. Death, we know, the death 
of the body, is the common fate of us all. 
The fundamental mystery of life itself we 
do hot fully comprehend, for each one of 
us birth and death are the incidents that 
outwardly mark its beginning and its 
closing ^between them is this hunuin exis- 
tepce which alone we ourselves really know 
and within this all-important Span lie our 
opportunities for love and thought and 
service. Fpr this period of time we are 
manifestations of that high Being,. 
Humanity, who guides our destinies. She, 
the great world-soul, bodies us forth, in 
an individual life, for a varying length of 
years: and then, early or late, with pur- 
pose fulfilled or unfulfilled, we are each 
drawn back to Her from whom wc came. 
Such is the normal course of the life of 
man and woman on this planet of ours-*-it 
is thus and only thus — by the death of the 
individuals — that the continuous genera- 
tions of Humanity may replace oneanother 
— each generation necessarily passing on, 
and preparing and making ready the way 
for its successor in the great collective 
life of man. Yes, death is one of* the very 
laws that condition our bodily human life 
as children of Humanity — perhaps a law 
of all life. 

It is, again, the last sign of our activities— the last 
social act possible for each and all of us. 

And yet again, it is for each of us the one grea't 
inevoeable thing in life. 

We frankly acknowledge, for ourselves, 
and for our loved ones, and for all men and 
women, 'this necessity, this law of bodily 
death. We accept it with awe and rever- 
ence, we accept it with resignation and 
with calm : we would accept it also with 
voluntary and willing submission. We 
accept it to-day for him of whom we are 
all now thinking. 

And yet, this cessation of the physical 
being— mournful, inevitable, just— is, let- 
us believe, the minor matter. Not that 
we undergate the value of the loved 
bodily presence — noit that we do 
respect and love thi/ d<*ar bodyttPenat 
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beautiful, highly-organized mechanism, 
highest in the vital series, the casket and 
framework, of the personality, of that 
wondrous complex entity that we call a 
man or a woman, flat its function, noble 
as it is, is yet temporary and not perma- 
nent : its service, ended, it rightly ceases to . 
be : it remains in memory, an invaluable 
aid to finest memory. Its outward passing 
renders too this otI\er service — in that the 
enshrined personality thereby goes through 
a process of exfoliation, of emergence. The 
passing and trivial elements, the tempo- 
rary and even negative characteristics, 
drop away ; the spiritual and abiding and 
real things are left, pure and unalloyed.’ It 
is as in the Purgatorio of Dante’s, poem — 
there are the waters of Lethe first, and 
these are followed by the waters of Bunoe. 
Siva the 'Destroyer is also Siva the Trans- 
former, he who presides over the transfor- 
mation. 

So that we may say that in the spiritual 
meaning there is no death. Decease is 
a point of dramatic fixation : only in 
a partial sense can it be said to be an 
end. “Non omnis moriar” should be our 
hope : “I shall not wholly die.” In this 
view there is no death ; what seems so is 
but transition— Transformation our sacra- 
ment calls it— transition to the finer form 
of life, tlje spiritual and subjective life. In- 
deed, if we take a long perspective, the 
whole course of our human living is but 
the continuous passage from the objective 
to the subjective, from the material to the 
spiritual — the physical factor ever dimi- 
nuendo, the spiritual crescendo. The real 
efficient part of living, even during life, con- 
sists in spiritual effort and attainment and 
influence. This, true of men and women, 
is true also of Humanity Herself. 

* While then, in the immediate present, 
in the newness of our public and private 
loss, 'we cannot but mourn — callous indeed 
and less than human did we not— let us 
haye confidence that the other and finer 
feeling will gradually gain power over us, 
and that gather our mourning shall be 
turned into joy. We shall think of life 
rather than of death. We shall rejoice 
that he lived and wrought, rejoice that, 
though he passes on, his life abides with 
us and in us, continuous, spiritualized, an 
active living force still; and that we and 
India and the worid are the richer by his 
hig,V “xample. 

• ^it?jVfy Cotton, \then, joins the vast 
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immortal company of those who have 
entered upon that other and further stage 
of living : lie is become one of those our 
Master, Auguste Comte, calls “La grande 
Prioritc" of Humanity — Her ever increas- 
ing'majority. In Humanity alone, as part 
of that vrtst company, is his immortality, 
and in Her alone can be our immortality. 
She alone is: he and we through Her. She 
is the relatively permanent and enduring 
life on the planet, not we Her separate 
children. We, the individuals of our genera- 
tion, to-day are here, and to-morrow are 
gone: we are but the temporary manifes- 
tations of Her, and She alone abides in 
perpetuity. “The One remains, the mahy 
change and pass.” All we have of immor- 
tality is not in ourselves, but in and 
through Her.. 

And he joins also — We especially feel, we 
Positivists of the nascent church of Hu- 
manity — he joins also the company of 
those whodipd in the Faith. To some of that 
sacred company our walls bear witness 
in these tablets that look upon us in our 
worship : his name will be added to theirs 
in this shrine of memories and seven years 
hence wj.ll be the due season for the final 
sacrament of Incorporation. He is our 
elder brother in the Faith of Humanity. 
In Her faith and by Her impulse .H« life 
was guided. “Live for others” — “Live 
openly” were his religious principles of 
conduct. Let us follow in spirit his high 
example. Like the old Greek runners 
with the lighted toreh, he hands it on to 
us to carry forward in our turn. He felt 
and acknowledged the inspiration of Hu- 
manity : to us as to him Her voice comes 
“I am always with thee ” : let us, too, 
hearken to it and be moved by it to noble 
service. Inspiration, stimulus, these we do 
sorely need. This has been the constant 
demand of the human heart, that there be 
vouchsafed a fuller spiritual insight, a 
deeper feeling of the immanence, the in- 
dwelling of the Supreme Power and 
Supreme Love that guides our lives. And 
we — not less but more than those of the 
older faiths do we Positivists need to 
feel this power— the power and love of 
Humanity— working in and through us. 
As says the Imitation of Christ “love 
feels no burden, thinks nothing of trouble, 
pleads no excuse even of impossibility : it 
is therefore able to undertake all things : « 
yea, and it completes many things and 
warrants them to take effect. Where he who 
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does not love would faint and lie down.” 
The inspiration of Humanity would 
enable us to dare and to do things ap- 
parently beyond our individual powers. 
Only under this high influence can noble 
life be lived. We cannot attain»our finest 


life unless we feel ourselves consciously 
to be the ‘agents and instruments of that 
higher power— unless we feel glowing 
witlrn us the loye and inspiration of 
Humanity. . • 

In Her Will, be ourpeace. 


THE INDIAN 'I HEIST 1C MOVEMENT AND ITS PROBLEMS 

By tiik HonTile Dr. Nil Ratan. Sircar, m.a., m.d. 


Theism in primitive religion. • 

I N one sense, and that perhaps the truest 
and best, Theism is the most ancient 
religion of the race. In fact, it is co- 
extensive with religion. For. it is coming 
to be perceived more and more that the 
most primitive tribes had an instinctive 
feeling of an indefinite and namelcse pre- 
sence in the more unusual manifestations 
of nature, as well as a feeling of .inviolable 
sanctity in the bonds of tribal custom, 
before they conceived separate gods or 
ancvstr?ff manes; and that among these, 
again, the greater gods, usually with one 
greatest among the great, claimed the 
worship of man, before the multitude of 
lower deities, whether believed to be bene- 
volent or malevolent. Thus through the 
ages, in the corridor of primeval history, 
were heard the footsteps of the coming 
Deity. What we have hitherto despised 
as Fetishism, Animism, Spiritism, even the 
jungly undergrowth of animistic, mimetic, 
sympathetic magic, are now seen to have 
been vital, not noxious, growths in the 
evolution of the social life : indeed, they were 
something more; thej r stood for "man’s 
perception of a Something beyond the veil 
of sense, some supernal manifestation of 
life and power, however dimly and grossly 
the symbols of that power might have 
been conceived. 

Theism and Idolatry. 

This is;, not an idle scientific belief, 
a theoretic result of our comparative or 
historic studies in Religion, but a potent 
practical principle 'in* our dealings with 
other faiths and cults. Polytheism and 
idolatry, nay, even the grossest forms of 
animistic belief, are. seen to be normal 
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products of undeveloped minds, and, in the 
beginning, healthy and constructive when 
they were not anti-social. They have been . 
outgrown in the march of the human mind 
and spirit, but there is no room for the 
in tolerant, and ignorant attitude which 
conceives them ns inherently false, sinful 
and perverse. In fact, the religions of 
Nature or of Natural instinct may contribute 
certain pluralistic and symbolic elements 
to the theistie religion of the future. . 

The Catholicity of Indian Theism. 

Indeed any such intolerance in a body 
of Indian Theists would be an aberration 
specially alien to the Indian mind. That 
handbook of Hindu Theism, the Kusumun- 
jnli, for example, acknowledges that the 
heretics in their worship of Reason, of an 
impersonal* Intelligence, or of the Perfect 
Man, and even the rude mechanics in their 
worship of Visliwakarma, are seekers after 
the one Great God and, as such, included in 
the fold of Theism. Let us lay that great 
saying to heart. 

Contributions of Ancient Religions 
. TO THE THEISTIC RELIGION. * 

We, Theists in India, then, with our 
tradition of religious toleration and catho- 
licity dating from beyond Asoka, must 
make a workl-reli gion of our fhith, seeking 
to fulfil and not destroy all the faiths by 
which man has lived and died in any age or 
dime. Vedic and Hellenic polytheism will 
restore to us the lo st sense of Nature, our 
natural piety, our kinship with the flowers, 
the river^ and the mountains , our hope in_ 
the illumination *of the dawn and •axnQ 
strength in the splendour of the ehjifioted , 
Sun. The Avesta w/ll renew in tie t€e sense 
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of wqjiclcr andn^vc and mystery with which 
Humanity' in the freshness of youth watch- 
ed the rising Anti the setting sun, and the 
daily renewed struggle between the powers 
of Eight and Darkness in the Heavens, and 
teaeh us the eosnjie significance of the 
struggle between good and evil desvre in 
the heart of man, calling us to enlist 
ourselves as votaries of Ahuramazda the 
good, in the march* of the world. The 
pagan Roman with his house-hold gods, 
and the Japanese with his Shinto, will 
yield to us the sense of oneness in the 
generations of man} the sense of ,an 

ancestral and social solidarity. 

* * * 

The historic theisms: their coxThinr- 

TION'S TO THE Fl'TOR E RkLIE.ION. 

< The great historic Theisms of the world, 
whether Christian, or Islamite, Yaislmahie 
or Shaibaite, will each bring to us new 
stores of reverence. One will teach us the 
sanctity of sorrow and suffering and the 
centra l’need of sacrifice for the uplift of the 
poor, the oppressed and the fallen. Another 
will teaeh us a burning sincerity as of 
the sandy deserts of Arabia, the sim- 
plicity and single-mindedness of putting 
the Divine Will above everything else, and 
the secret of putting aside the trappings 
and gamishings oflife and burning them 
up in an overmastering, perhaps even a 
fanatic, enthusiasm. A third will help us 
to accept lifc as the Lila or IMay of Love, 
and to find in wife and mother, in friend 
and servant, the one Divine 'Lover, the 
infinitely great stooping to he infinitely 
little, to love and be loved. The fourth 
will teach us the secret of Yoga, of com- 
munion, meditation, contemplation, in one 
word Peace, amidst the storm and stress of 
an' apathetic and even a hostile world. Our 
closest, spiritual affinity however is with the 
religion of the Upanishads, those prophetic 
utterances of the ancient seers of India, for 
who*m the dawn of thought illumined the 
abysmal depths of the spirit and to whose 
vision the tvorld was first revealed under 
the form and superscription of Eternity. 
In these Upanishads meet the transcendent 
and the immament in an original intuition, 
which is creative of Reality, an intuition 
which is at once the mother of religion and 
^ of philosophy. But t indeed these great his- 
j’.lesie ^religions cannot be thus exhausted of 
thpiiteautents ; for thty are not partial phas- 
es 1 of the consciousness of man,— expressing 


as they do the whole of man’s life on the 
natural and instinctive as well as on the 
ethical and the spiritual levels. They have a 
many-sidedness, an adaptation, and a 
flexibility, which are apt to be wanting in 
the creations of personal idealism. Thus it 
js that the historic religions are rich in 
symbols \vhieh appeal to the imagination 
and the artistic sense ; they clothe the eter- 
nal verities with authority in the form of 
religious dogmas, a,ml in their ceremonials 
and festive aspects they satisfy the social 
sense, the instinct of companionship and 
play, binding together their votaries in 
communal bonds. But, above all, they 
wield power over the masses, the simple 
unlettered multitude, ministering to their 
needy, of consolation here and hope here- 
after. 

The problem for our Universal 
Theism: how to become his- 
toric ANI> CONCRETE. 

The historic Theisms, then, whether 
Hindu or later Buddhistic, Christian, Jewish 
or Islamic, have their advantages over the 
universal Theism we profess, and unless the 
latter consents to enrich itself with the blood 
of Humanity by becoming historic and 
concrete in its turn, it will always, lip »yi the 
air, as it were, an idea, no doubt a govern- 
ing idea, in personal conduct and practice, 
but hardly a religion swaying the lives and 
destinies of masses of men. 

The FAN-HISTORIC CHARACTER OF 

Indian Theism. 

But Indian Theism in itseffort to become 
concrete, historical, in one word, national, 
has the whole world of religion to draw 
from. The history of the religions of India 
is in a special sense world-history. 

Illustrations from Hindu Theism. 

Confining ourselves to Hindu Theism, it 
will be found that this Theism has assimi- 
lated elements of life from the most diverse 
cults and beliefs. Italian Bhakti (Devotion) 
is certainly indigenous, going back, as it 
does, to the Upanishads, with their recogni- 
tion of Varann (Election), Anupraaaoa (In- 
spiration), Prerana (Adesha) and Prasada 
(Grace) ; but whether in the earlier Bhaga- 
vata Pancharatra forms, or in the later 
Ramanujist revival, it has been in profita- 
ble (and stimulating) contact with Chris- 
tian elements, specially the great ideal of 
a Redeeming God. . Again, the Theistic 
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Bhakti movements of Northern India, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in- 
corporated much of the simple monotheism 
and ethical severity and Seriousness of 
Islam together with the democratic <force 
which makes Islam essentially the religion 
of the masses. Indian Islam and Indian* 
Christianity have in the same way been 
vitally influenced by the great ruling ideas 
and ideals of Hindu Theism. 

India, thk religious custodian of 

FUTURE HUMANITY. * 

Indian Theism, in the past, has therefore 
licen pan-historic in its sources and inspira- 
tions, and will be increasingly so with our 
modern cultural environment. This quakes 
India in a special sense the Religious custo- 
dian of future humanity. For it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear to the best minds of 
our age that the religion of the future will 
have the same pan-historic character, and 
that Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism 
and Islam, as four phases or embodiments 
of Religion, will each have a place in the 
collective Religion of the Race. # 

National Religious Reconstruction— 

THE TASK IJEFORE INDIAN TIIKISTS. 

T hat i s the task before us— a work of 
religious reconstruction of the first magni- 
tude. We have been content in the past to 
divest the Theistic faith of its supernatural, 
irrational, and non-moral wrappings in its 
various historical forms. We have also 
breathed a new life, progressive social 
ideals, democratic vistas, and a universal 
religion, into the old bodies of faith and 
tradition ; but now that, with all these 
gains in modernity, we are entering on a 
more constructive Theism to-day, we must, 
following in the footsteps of our father and 
founder the Raja Rammohun Roy, again 
seek after God in history', God in the scrip- 
tures and the histories of the Nations— in 
other words, we must seek inspiration 
afresh from the historic Theisms of the 
world, that we may' give a concrete his- 
torical Theism to our age and country'. 

The New Age in Religion : the spheres 

• of Religion, Philosophy, Science 
and Art. 

Our own age : for pur age has brought 
, us a new religious idea, almost a hew 
religious sense. It is noi* merely that religion 
is no longer divorced from Science, Phi- 
losophy or Art. Each of these, it is now 


seen, deals with experience as a whole, 
each seeks* to reflect the ufliverse-ide?!, or 
the idea of the absolute, though in different- 
facets or from different angles. Science 
seeks to reduce all* phenomenal experience 
to the unity of a svstem, proceeding from 
multiplicity * to unity'. *I4mosophy studies 
every concrete bit and fragment of experience 
in its relation to every other bit in the light 
of the whole system" -of’ Experience, seeing 
in the ‘phenomenal world the image and 
reflection of Eternity. Religion and Art 
also deal with experience as a whole, but 
110J in a theoretical sense ; they are both 
constructive and practical. But of the 
ttvo, *A rt individualises the ^Jniversal, 
'Religion universaliscs the individual. Art 
expresses the Universal in concrete modes 
and symbols, and projects all experience, 
even subjective experience, in an objective 
form. Art, in other words, creates out<?r 
symbols for the inner life. Religion is also 
creative, as creative as Art, but it creates 
the Universal out of the Individual. And 
it is primarily' subjective, for the individual 
whom religion seeks to universulise is the 
universal subject. Religion is therefore in 
the first instance self-creative, and .even 
where it seeks to create a kingdom of 
God in the social community or the State, 
that kingdom is the kingdom of the Spirit, 
not of the Flesh. • 

Mid-Victorian suhstitutes for Religion 
—Mixed religious tyijes. 

It follows at once from the above that 
Science, Philosophy', Art and Religion 
are co-extcnsive in their spheres. Religion 
must not comprise any' matter of fact 
or law relating to Nature or History 
which is repugnant to scientific evidence; 
any norm of conduct repugnant to the 
moral ideal, any concepts, dogmas *or 
beliefs repugnant to philosophic Reason ; 
any symbolical representation or eeremoni- 
' al repugnant to the artistic sense. What 
is even more important for our purpose 
is the recognition that neither Science nor 
Philosophy r.or Art can take “the place of 
Religion. All the mid-Victorian dreams 
of a scientific religion tnis-called natural 
religion, or a philosophical religion, the 
so-called religion of pure reason, or an 
aesthetic religion, the worship of the beau- 
tiful or <jf Art as Art l4 are at once seen to 
be irrelevant, wholly beside the 
There is no doubt a Religion of Sdjai^e, jn 
other words, a reli^ous interpretation of 
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phenomenal experience generalised and 
unified. But the religion of Science is Relig- 
ion, not Science. There is also a religion 
of Art, the appreciation of the art-ideal and 
of the various aesthetic A’as./s as moments 
in the one ultimate Rasa (tui v w.) But this 
is Religion, not Rti . ' Similarly, the religion 
of philosophy, the vision, the reali- 
sation, of the Absolute as the self, is 
religion, not Philosophy. It is true there 
are certain mixed types, a philosophical 
religion, as the religion of the Upanishads 
or a religious philosophy as of Shankara- 
charya and Spinoza ; an* aesthetic religion, 
as in certain forms of Rad ha- Krishn a 
worship, or a religious Art as thfit ot 
Dante in the Divine Coinedv, or of 
Rabindranath Tagore in the Gitanjali. 
There is also a scientific and positive re- 
ligion, as the positive religion ot Comte; 
and there arc indications that we may 
have shortly a religious science on the basis 
of a synthesis between physics and physio- 
logy, or, what is the same, between living 
and non-living matter. In the same wav 
there may be a religion of work, of social 
service, of the social and household code of 
duties ; but it is not duty as duty, or work 
as work, which is religion in this' case, but 
work transformed unto life and experience, 
work transmuted into the inner spiritual 
grace and freedom, work in the spirit of 
the Mukta (the Emancipated) or the Blink- 
ta (the Saint). Each Science, each Art, 
each code, then, has an autonomy, is sub- 
ject to its own laws or ends which religion 
must not seek to over-ride or dominate in 
their own particular sphere of thought or 
practice. But in the final organisation of 
life and experience these subordinate laws 
and ends must obey. the regulative ideal of 
religion, in other words, the ideal of the 
corhplete or perfected life. 

Th*e Yugadha rma— Categories of 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Let us now see how this new sense of 
religion, freshly recovered in our davs after 
the eclipse it suffered in the utilitarian con- 
ventionalism of the mid-Victorian Era, 
approaches the eternal verities of- the re- 
ligious life, or what use it has for the great 
symbols which the mind and imagination 
of the race has constructed to give body 
and shape and universal currency to the 
“mmest truths of religious experience. God 
"as.FMjpr and Mo that, God as Lover and 
Friend^Hrpd as Kin\ and Judge, those 


symbols of the relation between ourselves 
and our source ; God as Revealer, Inspirer, 
Redeemer, those modes of the Divine mani- 
festation in thd life of the individual or the 
race,— or conversely, Man as worshipping, 
communing, sacrificing, praying, giving 
thanks and praise, singing psalms and 
hymns, those modes of the finite surrender- 
ing itself to the Infinite, whether individual- 
ly in the closet, or eongregationally in. the 
House of God, — these and other construc- 
tions of the religious life are indeed of even 
deeper and fuller import from the stand- 
point of our universal Theism than they 
have been to the Churches and congrcga ; 
tions of old. And this is because our life, 
our being and activity, have been deepened 
and widened with the process of the suns. 
For, the more we are enriched with the life- 
blood of humanity, the more we receive 
the influx of the spirit, the incoming flow of 
the life Divine, as litter vessels of Grace and 
Communion. 4 

Gou as Father, Mother, Friend 
and Lovek. 

lii the Father we realize the Divine Tran- 
scendence, ' the infinititude of the expanse 
above and beyond us; in the Mother we 
realize the Divine immanence, the all- 
embracing plenitude of the expan£tr*vwt’hin 
us. In the Father we apprehend the Divine 
Idea or form, which gives the law to our 
activity, and prescribes our orbit and our 
goal; m the Mother we apprehend the 
Divine Matter, which upholds and sustains 
our being, and envelopes us in the end in 
the bosom of Rest and Peace. In- the 
Father, we have a far-seeing love, the 
overseeing eve upon us ; in the Mother, the 
ever-near love, the soft caressing hand that 
stills our throbbing. In the Divine Friend, 
we realize that the big universe around us 
is not an iron machine ready to crush us 
ruthlessly, or a blind Octopus ready to 
embrace us in its tentacles, but that the 
world-order bears good-will and trust, 
that, in truth, despite all contrary seeming, 
there is no strife between Nature’s purpose 
and ours, but harmony and peace; and 
that the nature of things, the scheme of 
the world, calls for our loyal acceptance 
and trustful co-operation. In Gotl our Lover 
we realize the Divine more intimately still 
in the privacy of solitary communion, an 
all-engulfing ecstacy. We realize that, 
soiled and sinful as we are, we are neces- 
sary to the life of the Universal Being, 
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more necessary than all the gods and 
saints in their beatitude ; that I, even as 
I am, am unique and of infinite and trans- 
cendent worth to this - Being, rtiy Lover and 
Seeker, whose Perfection is nought unless 
it wins my imperfection’s hand atyl pledge. 

God as Revkaler, Inspirer and 
Redeemer. 

He comes to us, the Revealer, the Inspir- 
er, the Redeemer. Not to us to-day clad in 
the thunders and lightning of Sinai, but 
in the dust and the weed as in the star and 
the flower, in the waif and the street gamin 
as in the prophet and the saint, Kishi or 
Nabi. For Creation is our Scripture. Not 
in nature merely nor in the Stml merely, 
but in history also we find Him. Th« his- 
tory of all creation is to us the self-refla- 
tion of the Deity in ever and ever fuller 
measure, in ascending grades of being. No 
central or final revelation, but a continual 
unfolding in new and varied forms of life 
and experience, that is for us .to-dav the 
Revelation of God to Man. He reveals 
and He inspires. This inspiration, this 
in-breathing of life, this inworlcing of 
the creative principle, is attested in the 
individual by an unfailing sign, — the indi- 
vidual stamp of an original creativeness 
in aiiyJ*MMt.i of living activity. He inspires, 
lie redeems. But the redemption of the 
individual soul is for us to-day no passive 
but an active e xperience. The sense of con- 
version, election, grace, . the experience of 
the twice-born, the new birth in the soul, 
as the inner subjective phase oi redemption, 
will ijp doubt always remain as an accom- 
panying mark; but of one thing the modern 
religious man stands assured, we are in- 
dividually redeemed only so far as we 
share in God’s redemptive activity — so far 
as we are redeemers ourselves by our life- 
giving service, our sacrifice in loving 
humility. 

Man’s ascent to God — outstanding 

PROBLEMS. 

But with us to-day# the descent of the 
Infinite is no longer the miracle it used to 
be in ages past ; it is the upward ascent of 
Man to God, of the Finite to the Infinite, 
tnat is the, outstanding problem of the 
religious life, its tragedy and its paradox. 

The problem op prayer. 

Our prayers are apt* to be construed as 
only subjective devotional exercises, good 
for the health of the soul from the medicinal 


point of view, useful as auto-suggestions 
or as exercises in . self-hypnotism ; but Use- 
less for everything else, for ajiv practical . 
needs of creatures of flesh and blood. For 
the creature needs a F'atlier in Heaven, not 
a moral ineptitude," not an empty form of 
goodwill, not a scientific law, who cannot 
lift his paralysed arm to prevent even the 
fall of a sparrow, oc »by dint of goodwill 
save an erring weak will • from ruin,— but 
a Father whose responses to the appeal of 
tin; sufferer in the hour of agony, — are more 
remedial and selective, in one word, more 
personal not less, than those of an earthly 
parent. The pompous distinctions be- 
tyfeen ^physical and spiritual" benefit* be- 
tween 'miraculous and natural interven- 
tion, between the realm of Law and the 
realm of Grace, arc irrelevant to the suffer- 
ing soul ki the hour of agony. A pale 
bloodless dehumanised creed may suit a 
scientific automaton but not the man of 
flesh and blood. 

The problem ok Freedom. 

Again, the problem of human freedom 
versus Divine Will is more than ever insis- 
tent in an atmosphere surcharged with 
pragmatic and humanistic currents, and 
can no longer be shelved ass a metaphysical 
riddle of no practical interest or signific- 
ance. Wc see with bewilderment, if not 
with dismay, that this human freedom 
which we have learnt to prize as the breath 
oflife, cannot be saved unless we provide 
somehow for the really contingent in the 
universe, which by being contingent to man’s 
reason, must also be contingent to God. 
These then are for us the three outstand- 
ing problems of the religious consciousness ; 
— the problem of freedom in an age more 
than ever convinced of the value of freedom 
in every field oflife and effort, — the problem 
of evil in an age more than ever conversant 
with the reality and the terribleness of 
"pain and wasteful destruction iu the scheme 
of biological evolution, and more than 
ever abhorrent and intolerant of pain and 
privation in all their forms,-* and, lastly, 
the problem of prayer, the reality of free 
selective personal response from a personal 
God, in an age more than ever convinced 
of the worth of personality and the need 
of personal relationship in the unfolding 
life of the Spirit. Ana it is as well to 
recognize Trankly tiiat unless wc bol<jjy , 
faced these problems, /nan’s practi^LfttU* 
tude towards God, jwhich is the essence of 
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rcli^jon, could not be placed on a sincere and 
rational basis ;* we should be left to a religion 
which is only half-sincere,, a religion of com- 
promise, a religion of •make-believe, which 
is indeed worse than' no religion at all. 
God in the wpRLD- Recent suggestions. 

In this sea of doubts and bewilderments, 
some religious souls. find rest and peace in 
the idea of a world -spirit, who in His in- 
finite wisdom and mercy imposes fetters 
on his own omnipotence that his beloved 
children may have scope for their free self- 
realisation, who in the history of creation 
manifests Himself as a suffering God.\ In 
the .battle of the standard that is. ra^ny 
round us. He calls us as new recruits to ,a 
never-ending ever-beginning fight. 

God, who is our Friend and Guide, our 
Master and Guru, turns a willing ear 
to the call of our entreaty, and is thus 
capable of sustaining our prayers and our 
thanksgiving, our love and our goodwill, 
our sympathy and our trust. 

God and Social Service. 

The upholders of this creed main- 
tain that such a World-God not 
only beckons us to higher heights and 
deeper deeps but draws us closer to the 
homes and haunts of humanity, in field 
and country, in street and bazaar and 
workshop-yea in the slums and cesspools 
of our cities. Each of us, strong and weak, 
saint and sinner, wronged and wrongdoer, 
the man «sf faith as well as the man of 1111 - 
faith, is a tabernacle of the World- spirit, 
unlit or dimly lit as the ease may be, wait- 
ing for the lighting of the Lamp of lamps, 
waiting in the dark for the manifestation 
of His Real Presence. The service of man 
Ijceomes the service of God— yea of the God 
in man. In view of these recent theological 
developments it is important to note that 
our Hindu forefathers, as well as the Christians 
in their prayers to God, have enjoyed much 
of that intimacy' of personal communion" 
which this concept of God may secure 
for the theistic worshipper of our day. 
To the mdnotheist the World -God is but 
the manifestation ofParabrahma in the 
world. 

The Inner Discipline. 

But every Yughdharma, every Revelation 
vouchsafed to a .pew age, enables us not 
only %o sec God anew, but also to find Him 
in.a\Cp- path of discipline as the goal of a 
pew &idhaiiH. Wham then is the method 


of spiritual culture in the Universal Theism 
of to-day ? 

Our quest is the consummate experience, 
‘The Perfect Life on Earth as the guarantee 
of the trascendent life, the Perfection 
beyond.” . 

The starting point in this quest is our 
limited fragmentary experience facing three 
ways. The three gateways of Reality are 
willing, knowing and feeling, and the three 
ways are the Way of Work, the Way of 
Knowledge and the Way of Love. _ 

In the way of work the individual be- 
gins with the pursuit of personal ends, and 
passes on to the middle station of duty for 
duty’s sake, when all friction, struggle, 
effort ceases in “the rigour of dispassion,” 
and, this in its turn “gives way to love aud 
spontaneity, 'to the sense of blessedness in 
the work.” Egoism is now overcome, and 
the agent becomes conscious that he is 
merely the instrument of the Supreme Will. 

In the way of knowledge the individual 
begins with reflection on the self. He dis- 
criminates and detaches the Self from the 
not-self ; — the eternal from the transitory, 
the noumenal from the phenomenal. He 
passes oil to the middle station on this 
roa’d, “The knowledge of the self of selt as 
the Anturyami, the witness, the Alpha 
and the Omega beyond the bounds SPSpace 
and Time.” In the end, he sees the world 
as comprehended in himself, and the world 
and himself as comprehended in the Univer- 
sal Self. 

In the way of love the devotee begins 
with prayer and thanksgiving and praise. 
Worship expresses itself in acts of hotnage 
and completes itself in self-surrender. 
The Lord, the Master, the Guru becomes 
all in all. From adoration he passes on to 
the Love which cancels all difterence. The 
Infinite puts off its veil of infinititude, the 
finite puts off its veil of illusion. The gulf 
is no more. As friend, as lover, as the 
world-child, He sports with His own. All 
experience of life, in fine, in the world, is the 
pursuit of this love. 

pROULEMS OF PRACTICAL ORGANISATION 

in the Theistic Churches. 

But in whatever form the Yitgadharma 
may win our individual allegiance, there is 
no doubt that for us Indian Theists the re- 
construction of a pan-Indian, pan-historic, 
univcrsalistic type , of Theism is a prime 
spiritual need. And not only in the spiri- 
tual construction of, the religious life but 
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also in the practical organisation of our 
Samaj as and Congregations, wc arc en- 
tering on an era of expansion and 
broadening outlook.' This will appear 
clearly from an examination of some of 
the practical problems that • face the 
Theistic Churches in India. 

Membership and creed. 

I will first take up the question of mem- 
bership of our Theistic* churches, namely, 
the question of the formulation of creed 
and dogma as a condition of such member* 
sljip. 

The father and foun lcr of tlje Brahma 
Samaj, Raja Rammohun Roy, laid down 
a very catholic and comprehensive Mat- 
form. In the Amistlman Patra and other 
writings he favours the inclusion of all 
who practise contemplation of the origin 
of the universe and a code of ethical duties 
emanating from that source, and he 
fraternises with the Nannk-Panthis, Dacla- 
Pan this, the Santas, and such of the 
Ra m av a ts as did not worship hy means of 
shrines and images, not to nlcntion the 
Unitarian Christians and the followers of 
Islam. As to the ultimate source and 
origin of the universe, lie did not lay down 
for tlifSaniaja any hard and fast concepts 
or beliefs. lie allowed full liberty to all 
manner of philosophical conceptions of 
the Godhead, ol the absolute and in- 
finite, with a comprehensiveness quite 
worthy of the Kusumanjnli itself. Subse- 
quently in the Brahma Samaja this wide 
•interpretation of the Theistic positioa 
was narrowed down to a formulated creed 
of which there have been different enun- 
ciations, but this has not served to exclude 
from the membership of any Brahma 
Samaja individuals of widely divergent 
types of theistic (or even agnostic) belief. 
To-day the various Theistic bodies in the 
country, and even members of the same 
body, differ very widely from one another 
regarding their persoual eoufession of faith, 
and no formulae can be devised which are 
not clastic enough to admit into their folds 
the most heterogenous and non-descript 
assortment of speculative beliefs and 
postulates. 'This has been the history of 
non-conformity in the West, and the Free 
Christians have at lagt abandoned all 
definitions of creed, all .subscriptions and 
confessions of faith. Practically whoever 
elects to become a member gets in, and 
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whoever wants to stay in ^oes so, iq all 
such .free bodies, ’whether in the West or 
in the East. Evet\ if any section of the * 
Brahmo Samaj or pother Theistic body 
were to start today with a hard and fast 
creed, the widest divergence in speculative 
inattesa would follow in tfl? course of one 
or two generations^ as no uniformity 
of philosophical or theological belief can be 
expected^in the free and open atmosphere 
of modern thought and culture, and any 
zealous attempt to preserve purity and 
uniformity of faith would lead to’ ever- 
multiplying schisms and secessions. Even 
tli dr established churches with their 
sjtfbseri^tions and articles of f3.ith 
supported by ecclesiastical preferments and 
ecclesiastical courts are uniform only in 
name, and conceal a miscellany .of faiths 
ujider the Appearance of unity. 

A Common Ceremonial and a Common 
Personal Law. 

• 

Hinduism avoids this difficulty by 
having no theological creeds or dogmas, 
and by laying down only social observances 
and socio-legal customs as testes of con- 
formity ; and as a matter of fact this is 
the sort of test to which we must all 
ultimately come. Only in the Hindu 
community these practices are ceremonial 
or sacramental in their nature, but more 
and more the ceremonial bonds will 
disappear, and the connective tisSue would 
come to be a common customary, 
a common personal law, which, in the end, 
will be replaced by a common territorial 
law. A common creed, a common cere- 
monial, a common personal law, and in 
the end a common territorial law, — these 
are the ascending stages in the march to a 
personal life within the life of the commu- 
nity. . 

The Theists of India welded together by 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man, are more or less free 
from the fetters of a fixed creed and obliga- 
tory ceremonial, and any attempt to rivet 
the chain of creed or ceremony, whether in 
a theological interest, or as a preliminary 
to the evolution of a common personal law 
for the Brahmo community, would have toj 
be considered with grave" circumspection 
lest it should impede the free and progres- 
sive growth of Theism itself and prove 
be reactionary and in fhe end asfuPi/as 
reactionarv. 
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Thu marriage act of 1870 & succession. 

Again, the Theistic communities have no 
personal law of their own, for the 
Marriage Act (Act 111 of 1870) only 
legalises the marriage but does not neces- 
sarily change* f he personal law «of the 
parties to the contract except in the 
matter of marriage itself. The fact that 
the Theists have no separate personal 
law would scarcely be a disadvantage in 
the present fluid and fluent state of these 
bodies, if only the parties to a marriage 
under the Act were allowed to choose .their 
own personal law of succession anch v in- 
heritance, i. e., either to retain thg perso- 
nal law in which they were born and bred, 
or to adopt the law under the Indian 
Succession Act, according to a declaration 
to be made at the time of the marriage 
or at some subsequent date. But in any 
case in the end personal law is bound to 
disappear in the territorial law, and if we 
want to have the disabilities of the various 
systems of personal law removed and at 
the same time are not satisfied with the 
Indian Succession Act, we may demand an 
improvement in its provisions. 

But if*this appears hopeless we may at 
any rate demafid a personal law. of our 
own without fettering ourselves with a 
ceremonial code, even if it were to be no 
more than a model or exemplar. 

Bond of union among Indian Theists. 

What is it, then, that serves as the bond 
of union among the Indian Theists ? No 
doubt, in some of our churches there have 
been internal bonds in the shape of creeds, 
liturgies and Samhitas (ceremonial codes), 
though as we have seen even these 
Creeds are coming to be more and 
more elastic, if not nominal or obsolete. 
But ‘in the absence of a common subscrip- 
tion or conlession or a common ceremonial 
os, personal law, is there a Theistic commu- 
nity or communal life ? The answer is 
clear. Tlip de facto bond is membership of 
some Theistic congregation based on 
similarity of convictions, aspirations and 
ideals, partly religious and partly social ; 
and as new Samajas are formed, or the 
existing ones .multiply or subdivide, the 
common hopes and ideals will become 
ipnre and more* indefinable in terms of 
''flcejtive formulation, until, in the end, 
wif^^he widening of religious ideals, there 
will be bnly one congregation l§ft, that of 


the worshippers of the True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful God, held together in the 
Church Universal, the. Church of all time. 
That is the bnly congregation that lasts, 
that runs like a golden thread through the 
web of time. All other churches are aisles 
of this one church, choirs within this one 
congregation. 

Theists as Reformers, religious 
and social. 

But in the meanwhile we have also some 
negative bonds and marks. We are bodies 
of practical reformers, and like all such 
bodies, whether in the social or in the 
religious field, we are held together by our 
practical programme of reform, at any 
rate until our reforms nre accomplished. 
We, who are mainly of Hindu extraction, 
have rejected certain practices of the 
orthodox community we have had no 
need to reject any tenets or dogmas, as 
Hindu orthodoxy insists on none. We 
have rejected idolatry, idolatrous ceremo- 
nials and Sanskaras (sacraments), caste, 
non-adult jnarriage, the Zenana system, 
and the compulsory celibacy of widows. 
These negative marks, by dividing us from 
the orthodox Hindu folds, have drawn us 
together. But as reform assoei&£ip,ns our 
Theistic bodies have a peculiar character. 
Some reforms, as in matters of food, drink, 
•dress, can be practised by individuals 
independently of social acceptance. Some 
require co-operation of other individuals, 
or of the general body of the people, or 
of the State itself. Reforms may also be 
divided according as they do ox do not 
lead to excommunication from general 
social intercourse, according as they are 
or are not usually inherited from father 
to son, or according as they do or do not 
require or obtain any State recognition. 
Social and religious reforms generally 
reqitjre co-operation, are often under a 
social ban, and are likely to be inherited. 

The Theists in rejecting idolatry, caste, 
and non-adult marriage, became pronounc- 
ed reformers of this type, and naturally 
formed a community with asocial cohesion 
based on marriage and commensality 
among themselves. They also required 
and obtained legislative sanction. In the 
absence of a general civil marriage 
Act, a special marriage facility wag 
granted by the State in their case, viz., 
the removal of the disability under 
which they laboured in contracting mar- 
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riages in accordance with their own 
programme of reform. But Indian Society 
is rapidly passing to the stage in which a 
legal provision for h. Civil Marriage Act 
without reference to religious persuasion or 
creed is one of the decencies, if not the 
necessaries, of civilized life ; and when this 
is secured, the cumbrous Act 111 of INTO, 
with its curious negative declaration will 
become a dead letter. Not a special Bralimo 
Marriage Act, but a general Civil Marriage 
Act without any declaration, positive cjr 
negative, as to the religious persuasion of 
the parties concerned, should lie the 
objective of our efforts. A special B rah mo 
Marriage Act is likely to present grave 
difficulties, whether we deliue a Brahtyo by 
creed or ceremonial ; or maintain registers 
for the purpose of the Act,* or leave the 
matter to the declaration of the parties 
themselves. A general Civil Marriage Act, 
on the other hand, will give a general relief 
in the simplest and most effective way. 
Indeed large numbers of our orthodox 
brothers will also profit by such an Act to 
provide a safeguard against polygamy and 
other risks to which the orthodox marriage 
bond is now liable, as well as to Celebrate 
intercaste and adult marriages and the 
remarriage of widows. Further, a Brahmo 
MafrlSge Act will be a barrier against the 
the rapprochement of the orthodox com- 
munity and the Theistic reformers, while a 
Civil Marriage Act will hasten their union. 

Social Reform : Marriage and 
the Family. 

In*fact, the Theistic reformers are being 
more or less overtaken by the most cultured 
and advanced sections of the orthodox 
society, at any rate in Bengal. Non-idola- 
trous monotheistic worship, or the non- 
performance of an idolatrous Shraddha or 
other Sanskara, is no longer under an 
effective ban. The Zenana system has 
mitigated its extreme rigour, thanks to the 
exigencies of railway travel and health 
resorts, if not also to fepiale education in 
part. Child marriage is doomed. Widow 
re-marriage is being celebrated under 
orthodox Hindu auspices, though an 
infinitesimal fraction has reaped any relief 
therefrom. But what remains to be done 
is a matter of social education. Lastly, 
caste in the educated classes now turns on 
the pivot of marriage^ only, at least in 
Bengal, where restrictions on food and 
cotnmensality are now matters of the past. 
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Among the masses, caste no doubt performs 
some useful functions still, \iz,, those of 
industrial guilds including apprenticeship, 
as well as of the preservation of social 
morals. But among -the educated classes 
all the useful functions ofcaste organisation 
are nou-cst, and the arrestee and disuni- 
ting effect alone remains, as well as the 
now useless and •very often positively 
hurtful (unction of endogamy. But there is 
reason to believe that, with the growth 
oDindividualism, the spread of culture and 
of female education, and the weakening of 
thiyjoint family and other ties of depen- 
dence on the family group, intercaste 
anarrififees will take deeper rodt in ‘the 
great Hindu society, once the trammels of 
an artificial English-made Hindu law are 
removed ; and such marriages vyill again 
be recognised as legal, as they were for 
long generations recognised in the ranks of 
the Bengal Vaishnavas under the rulings of 
the Hari-Bhakti-Vilas, and of the Shaivaite 
community under the rulings of the 
Shivanusluisana,— and as they still are in 
the umtloma form in the independent 
Kingdom of Nepal,— before the English 
ignorance of Hindu usages stereotyped .the 
canonical S untis and arrested th£ natural 
development of Hindu personal law. 

Scientific Principle of Social 
reform. 

If, therefore, we theists are to remain in 
the van-guard of social reforirr, we must 
now form a programme of advanced social 
and socio-edVinomic work on sound scienti- 
fic lines. We have hitherto taken our so- 
cial reform measures piecemeal. We have 
been actuated by motives of social justice 
and compassion in the fight against social 
evil and tyranny. Such motives must al- 
ways remain the mainspring of social 
reform, but in a new and complex ^situa- 
tion, where the leform. amounts to re-cons- 
truction of the basis of social life, we must 
be guided by ati intelligent* insight into'the 
biological and economic principles which 
govern the evolution of that lifB. 

Take, for example, the institution of the 
family. 

The Hindu family has a certain patristic 
structure and is based on a certain concep-. 
tioti of the marital relation and of parent- 
hood. In tjje orthodox society, the age of 
marriage, the selection of bride and Urids- 
groom, the dowry arrangements, tbo cffci^l 
as well as the legal status of the .widows, 
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t lie eights of vyomen regarding maintenance 
amf succession, have all' been regulated 
with reference to that family structure. A 
radical change in any pne of the arrange- 
ments must affect the others, arnj the 
reformer must therefore keep the whole 
ensttnblc in vicVtfY For example, marey of us 
Theists have departed from the spirit of 
the joint family, even where we have kept 
up the form. Again, we desire to give our 
womankind full liberty of choice in the 
selection of partners in life, that great 
psycho-social stimulus to the develop- 
ment of a genuine personal life. Tint 
we fail to appreciate all that is 

involved' in such a change, and accoV 
dingly out minds are confused, odr 
efforts straggling and ill-concerted, and our 
achievempnt slow, uncertain and dissipated 
iu friction and discord. To come to 
concrete illustrations, we have done away 
with the dowry but we have introduced 
no marriage settlements, such, as are 
customary among Christians and 
Mohamedatis. Our married daughters 
have usually no Strhlhana, no part and 
parcel, diiect or indirect, in the parental 
property. This is in the first place a one- 
sided conception of the responsibilities of 
parenthood, involving an injustice to the 
daughters in favour of the sons, and this 
militates fundamentally against our desire 
to give a genuine personal life to our 
womenfolk : for personality and per- 
sonalty, ownership of soul and owner- 
ship of property, go hand in hand in 
progressive social evolution. 1 What is 
more, so far as the joint family is breaking 
down, and our married couples are begin- 
ning to start new homes, the want of such 
settlements operates as a check against 
marriage, and helps the increasing un- 
willingness on the part of young men and 
womqn to take up the burdens of 
family life, or at least of an increasing 
family. 

Again, the new social arrangements in 
our Theistic Communities necessary for 
making marriages by free choice possible 
in fact, instead of merely in name, are in a 
very rudimentary stage and what we have 
so far achieved in this direction is to put 
pew wine in old, very old bottles. But 
these are only preliminaries. 

Fundamental Questions. 

•"fGjore fundamental questions will soon 
be preying for solution. Adult marriages 


contracted by mutual choice, with what- 
ever degree of parental control, must bring 
with them new problems of the marital 
relation, bearing on the legal status of 
husband arid wife, problems which cannot 
he indefinitely shelved. 

As for the legal status of the widow in 
intestate succession, it is uncertain under 
Act III of 1870, whether and under what 
conditions the Indian Succession Act or the 
Hindu Law would apply. 

Points of Inquiry for a Braiimo 

C RNSUS. 

It is incumbent upon our theistic 
churches to take a census giving us the 
facts.as to the maintenance or otherwise of 
thecnormal equilibrium in the proportion of 
marriageable young people ofboth sexes of 
certain specified periods of age. We ought 
also to have the facts regarding the normal 
dimensions of our families and the fecundity 
of adult marriages in our communities 
with the proportions of male and female 
birth. The rate of marriage and number of 
bachelors and spinsters above the usual 
marriageable age are also proper matters 
or inquiry. And in the light of these 
statistics we must proceed to inquire into 
the economic factors that influence**^ rriage 
and whether in these incipient communities 
such factors arc operating healthily or 
unhealthily. 

University Extension, for our 
women. 

Another important and closely con- 
nected question is the high education 
of our girls, how far and in what direction 
the University and high school courses 
may require to be modified to suit the needs 
of women and how the physiological drain 
of public examinations on the adolescent 
female constitution may be avoided or 
minimised in the interests of the race. A 
programme of University Extension for 
women with systematic courses of lectures 
in various subjects in tlie vernacular 
followed by examinations and diplomas is 
one of the practical needs of the hour. The 
claims of Art and Music to a fuller recogni- 
tion in the University and high school 
courses must come up in this connection, 
as also the provision of adequate facilities 
for the training of ( women for vocations 
like Teaching and^ Medicine tor which 
women's work is in imperative demand and 
more so in this country than in any other. 
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The next point to which I would draw 
attention is the growth among our 
community of the habit of residing in 
towns, in many cases in crowded tenements. 
This may have been the outcome of many 
existing circumstances— but it; must be 
admitted that this state of things is far * 
from being desirable, considered either trom 
the social, sanitary, or eccouomical point 
of view. Our friends must cultivate and 
realise a stroug attraction for and be as- 
sociated with land aud*rural life before we 
can expect a healthy and sturdy develop- 
ment in ourselves. 

Social culture must begin with the 
growth of codes of etiquette.; and in a 
Ireeconimuuity like ours the absence of such 
a code is a regrettable fact^ Let us t^usl 
that amongst our countrymen generally 
and our members particularly, a proper 
code of etiquette based upon culture and 
sincerity will soon grow to help our 
social intercourse. • 

T HE DEPRESSED CLASSES — MISSION 
TO THE PEOPLE. 

In Bengal, the question of afste, for the 
educated classes, reduces itself to that of 
intermarriages. I have already dealt with 
this aspect of the question. But whether 
in .Ifesgal, in Bombay, in Southern 
India, or elsewhere, the most vital 
and urgent social problem of the day 
is the uplifting of the depressed classes, 
the “untouchables,” \vho form the 
masses of the people in India. The old 
Hindu agencies, whether Vaishnavic or 
Shaivaite, which brought so many abori- 
ginal tribes, many of them with head- 
hunting tendencies, into the Hindu fold, by 
silently addiug a Bralmianical Sacrament- 
al leaven to the aboriginal cult and which 
also often gave them a status in the hier- 
archy of caste by inventing a Kshatriya, a 
Vratya-Kshatriya ora Brahma-Kshatriya 
pedigree for the more powerful chiefs, have 
almost ceased their missionary activities. 
Islam, more successful than Christianity in 
the jungles and fastnesses of Central and 
Northern Africa, has not made much head- 
way among the Indian aboriginal tribes. 
But Christianity has recently had a*;* great 
missionary * revival, comparable to 
what we are told of its power 
Wlth the # masses under Xavier himself, 
.and the great mass movement ol our day 
m Southern India towards Christianity 
must bring home to us, Indian theists, 


the responsibility that sits on us to^ave 
for them the indigenous Indian culture and 
tradition by opening up to them the portals ' 
of hope and comfort, both here and here- 
after. For no fonn # of religion has any life- 
value to-day which fails # to yield a living 
inspiration aud social serrKfe, more special- 
ly the service of the lowly and the over- 
burdened, the afflicted and the downcast, 
the oppressed and the fallen; and devo- 
tional religion in our Samajes, if it be not 
a jnerc luxurious sensation, must go out 
among the depressed classes in loving 
humility and patient live-giving service. 

/a Practical Religion for thk* Masses. 

* In organising the religious* life of the 
masses we may receive guidance from an 
intelligent^ stiuty of the niethods*by which 
tiie great historic religions have been, 
brought home to the people in all ages and 
dimes. The outstanding features of such 
attempts, in the past have been : (1) The 
laying down of certain simple practical 
rules of conduct for implicit religious ob- 
servance, with the authority of a canonical 
code or sacred table such as the Pancha - 
silns (the five religious duties) of the 'an- 
cient Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, 
the Commandments of the Mosaic law and 
similar Islamic and Confucian tables, en- 
joining honesty, chastity, temperance, truth- 
fulness, neighbourly charity, kindness to 
men and animals and the worship of God 
or prayers at stated hours or seasons ; and 
(2) The institution of certain festivals and 
popular gatherings, with singing, reciting, 
play-acting, dancing, eating and drinking, 
& c., to enlist the instinct for social play 
for the service of social religion. We Indian 
theists must adopt these methods to 
modern social wants in the Indian village 
environment. A popular religion for the 
Indian masses of to-day must be based on 
Bhakti or devotion to God (Hari, Shiva 
Vishvakarma, Allah, the use of the n*\me 
depending on the folk concerned) without 
definition of creed or dogma, and with a 
simple code of religious duties* expressing 
the Divine will and bearing on conduct. 

Among the religious duties the chief will 
be temperance (or total abstinence prin- 
ciples), chastity, truthfulness, neighbourly 
charity, kindness, cleanliness, sacredness of 
infant life* respect for vuemen as mothers 
of the race, avoidable of extravaganc^o* 
festive occasions, and, Above all, the ?/cred- 
ness of one’s handu^brk, so tliat % faithful 
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wort may be synonymous with the faith- of unity, their ideal fulfilment in an ulti- 
ful service of God (v ishwakarina or Allah), mate harmony and reconciliation. And the 


The popular countryside festivals and reli- 
gious gatherings must he kept up, to keep 
alive the spirit of cheerfulness and play 
in the people. But the festivals should he 
simplified, purilTgu, and beautified, adapted 
to the changes of the seasons in Nature. 
The Sanskfiras, the sacraments of birth 
and death, of initiation and marriage, 
should be simple, touching and sublime, 
with the simplicity, the pathos the sublimi- 
ty of man’s life. Methods of popular educa- 
tion with all modern appliances, eked out 
wherever possible by indigenous institu- 
tions, like Kirlaa , Knthnkntn and )Yatrtt , 
should be - pressed into the service ot 
popular religion. 

If this is the Yugadliarma and these the 

f iractical problems of organisation for the 
tidianTlicists of the present generation, the 
question must be raised how all this is rela- 
ted to the history of the movement of Uni- 
versal Theism in the country since the 
advent of its father and founder the Raja 
Rammohun Roy. That movement has run 
through three phases, and is now entering 
on a fourth. 

The first phase- — that embodied in the 
Raja himself, gives us the foundations 
and the ground-plan of Universal religion. 
Dominated by the concept of Brahma as the 
Absolute Reality, the Ra ja viewed the pano- 
rama of the world in Nature as well as in 
History, as the manifestation of Brahma, 
a manifestation in higher and higher 
grades of being, in the inorganic world, in 
the varied forms of'life, in moral force such 
as Brahmaeharyya and Tnpasva in the 
Scriptures— above all in the Atman, the Self. 
The way to find Him is not by withdraw- 
ing the Self from the world and remaining 
seten cly poised in the cessation of all acti- 
vities ( ancl all relations, but by realising our 
being in Ilis being, our consciousness in 
His consciousness, our bliss in His blesscd- 
nesS. To grow into the cosmic conscious- 
ness, that is Mijkti, liberation from bon- 
dage,— to bfc attained by the constant prac- 
tice of TTpasana, meditation on the Brahma, 
and the pursuit of Lokaslirera, the well- 
being of all creation. In the Raja’s philo- 
sophy of life, each seienee, each art, each so- 
cial institution has natural ends of its own, 
which arc legitimate objects qf pursuit, 
, ia, *»<eir own sphere and which religion 
TYiujNtfpt seek to override or frustrate : but 
they all find in rcligi\n their ultimate bond 


Raja was himself the grand living syn- 
thesis which was the quest of his philo- 
sophy. In his own person the Raja was a 
complex of. half a dozen personalities : an 
Upanisliadic Hindu, an agnostic Buddhist, 
a rationalistic Mahoincdan, a Unitarian 
Christian, a ulilitarinn Conftieite — not by' 
turns — changing with the phases of the moon 
as so many eccentrics before him and after, 
—but all fused together, harmonised in the 
Humanitarian Cosmopolite— a realised Uni- 
versal Man, prophet and precursor of the 
Coming Race in his Universal Religion. \. 

The second phase, that of the religious 
life dominated by the concept of I’ara- 
inntmnn, the „Seif of Self, was centred in 
the Raja’s spiritual heir and successor, 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, the life of 
the modem as opposed to the medieval 
saint. No religion has any life- value which 
cannot present before us its own Jivan- 
nmkta— its great exemplar, its Man-in -0o(l : 
and the Maharshi rendered a unique service 
to the cause of universal religion by show- 
ing to the world the type of the modem 
mystic and seer. But the Maharshi gives 
us not only the personal life which is the 
supreme test of a religion, the lifc^of com- 
munion with the Divine which transfigures 
work and service into freedom and the 
blessedness of the spirit, be gave something 
more to his countrymen. He gave the 
theological moulds, the udigious concepts 
and constructions in which to cast the 
widening religious experiences of the new 
age ; he tested the ultimate philosophy of 
life of the West by that of the East ; and 
he tested both the Eastern and Western reli- 
gious traditions by his own living experi- 
ence, his own inner life-history. He opened 
up for the nascent or renascent India of his 
times a middle path, a via media, between 
the two paths of life, the Eastern and the 
Western which crossed each other, and he 
incorporated much of the Western belie! re- 
garding man’s life and destiny into the reli- 
gious dogmas which he constructed — though 
for one who was spiritually as well as line- 
ally a descendant of the IIolv Kishis of 
India, the Perfect Life was framed with 
Upanisliadic setting. The Maharshi will 
remain the spiritual Guru of universal 
theism for a long tine to conic. 

Next followed the third phase of the 
Thcistie history, a phase dominated by the 
concept of God as Bhagavan, the 
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Lord of Dispensations. This phase we find 
embodied in Brahmanantla Keshub 
Chandra Sen, the Man of the New 
Dispensation. He was the* type of the 
supreme creative artist in the sphew of 
religious life, a genius equally .prolific in 
creating creeds and dogmas, types and 
symbols, rites and sauhitas (codes). He 
would coin into flesh and blood, as it were, 
the religious ideas that have been held in 
solution in all religious and ecclesiastical 
history. To mention a few of these — the 
great-man doctrine in religion, the doc- 
trine of the Logos and the son of God, the 
Christo-centric community of Prophets, 
the pilgrimage to the saints, the communion 
of all souls, the church invisible, the cljurch 
as the organ of the corporate.rcligious Jife, 
the apostolic durbar, the doctrine of 
special inspiration (Adesh), the sacraments 
of the new baptism and the new horaa, a 
New Samhita a, sacramental code, a new 
flag and emblem, an All-lAdia Thcistie 
mission, the revival of Sankirtan, God- 
vision and madness in religion, the syn- 
thesis of Yoga and Bhakti as disciplines, 
the scripture of life (Jivan Veda), the social 
reform propaganda, and the *Marriage 
Act. These were among his amazingly 
prolific, constructions : but the most lumi- 
nous of all was his vision of harmony of 
all religions and all dispensations, which 
will remain one of the beacon lights ol 
future religious history. 

The fourth phase of this religious renais- 
sance in modern India opens on the 
present generation. We are confronted 
with* the great task of organisation, 
the task of consolidation and of 
expansion alike. We t heists feel to-day 
the imperative need of drawing closer 


to our kith and kin, our flesh and blood, in 
the bosoni of the mother— the mother 
society in which we were born and bred, 
whose blood runs in our veins, whose 
bounty feeds us as a- mighty river feeds its 
many branches. Our greeting of love goes 
forth to our brethren, hT" the name of 
Bharatavarsha, the land of the Himalayas, 
the Vindhyas, and the Nilgiris, girdled by 
the Indipn ocean, and watered by the seven 
streams. But we call them not to the battle 
lbs rights, the din of controversy, the dusty 
and clamorous contests for the prizes of 
this world. We call them to the altar of 
sacrifice, to lay down each his pride of 
birth, riches, of talents : to lay a&idc eYery 
cherished privilege and power, every ex- 
clusive boon and bounty, on the altar ol 
sacrifice, for a common participation in the 
Common life of the Mother. The call of 
renunciation has ever been the call of 
Mother India— renunciation for the sake 
of Brahmavapti, the absolute fulfilment 
and fruition ; and it is only by patient 
humble toil in this spirit of self-renuncia- 
tion among the poor and blind and hungry 
masses of our brethren, in field and bazar 
and workshop, that we can be true to . our 
Mother, the common mother of tis all. Such 
has been Mother India’s ‘age-long sad liana 
of fulfilment in renunciation, of Anandam 
(bliss) risen out of the deeps of tribulation ; 
and in Her name we shall go forth to the 
world preaching deliverance from the 
spirit of unrest and strife, preaching Maitri 
to all, preaching Peace, the Peace of Brahma 
to a world distraught, and Emancipa- 
tion to a world in chains. 

Presidential address delivered at tlic All-India 
Theistie Conference held in Bombay, December 25, 191$. 
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The Autobiography ol Mahanhi Devendranath Tagore. 

Translated f>om the original Bengali by Satyendra Nath 
Tagore and Jndim Devi . Mat mi Han O Co., n )i /. Tj\ 
•u'i/atidjpj. True 7-6 net. * 

The inner history of a nofilc soul is hound to he of 
absorbing interest to those who have a soul-history 
of their own, for it is not every man who can boast 


of such a ihiug always, not every man who can boast 
of a soul dynamic , ami not static. Such ;i history \vc 
have in the Autobiography ol Devendranath, a re- 
markable production, but which is sure to prove 
“weary, stale, Hat and uupryji table 1 ’ to those who 
have not tasfed of the japs and sorrows ol UiivJdcn^r 
life. Hut those who have filtered into thv spiritol’ 
these writing* cannot but l, 5 surpi ioed at the \Vii ness 
and wealth of the book, a**ti it is but a poor eulogy 
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to say that it has enriched Bengali literature to an 
extent which thq general reader is hardly aware of. 

This translation, there lore, which we have before 
us, though it is only a pious tribute to the memory of 
a saintly parent, is really a contribution towards 
world-literature. It has placed before a wide circle of 
readers the inner workings of one of those souls which 
were in tune with the Infinite, and which therefore 
could not but give r#jt the divinest of music. 

The Autobiography has an Introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill, an Introductory Chapter by the trans- 
lator, t wo Appendices containing sonic select Sermons 
and Pntycis l»v the Mahaishi, and several other 
extracts/ The translation has, ns in tue original 
Bengali, thirty-nine chapters in all. , 

The plan of the book is admirably suited to make 
the life of this great man intelligible to those who are 
not in touch with the modern currents of Kalian 
thought. The introductory chapter by the TVnns- 
latdr serves, so to say, the purpose of a Jjontcxt^o 
the life of the, Maharslii by placing it in a 'true po/s- 

I ieetive with relation to tlic movement known as the 
iruhino Somaj, while the Introduction hv Evelyn 
Underhill is rcallv a translation of the spiritual lile of 
Devendranath “into that language of s pint mil ex- 
'perienee which is most familiar to Western students.” 
Without some such interpretation the Eastern mystic 
would have remained a puzzle, a curiosity, or rather a 
curio, to the Western mind. But, as it is, it will 
enable the appreciative leader to enter into the mean- 
ing of the various stages of development of the 
Mahurshi’s life. The wiiter lias traced its growth 
step by Step with retnai liable insight into the move- 
ments of an Oriental’s mind, and has touched upon all 
the .important points which mark the “saltatory 
ascents.” lti this fine analysis have been recorded 
with an unfailing lrngd the ups and downs of a glow- 
ing soul, — and there are ups and downs in the life of 
even the most exalted rain res, — and the writer has 
noted faithfully the constant swing of tile spiritual 
pendulum from light to darkness, and from darkness 
to light, which chequer the ground-plan of every ele- 
vated mind. But that which is most helpful to the 
Western stuflent is the constant and illuminating pa- 
rallelism drawn between the Maharslii and the West- 
ern Saints at every critical turn ofttlie former’s on- 
ward move, and these parallel experiences taken from 
the lives of the Mystics of the West, with which the 
occidental mind is familiar, are calculated to help 
much the proper understanding of the history of this 
noble devotee. We strongly recommend this in- 
troduction to those also who have had the privilege 
of reading the original in Bengali, because we have 
no doubt that it will throw a new light on tlieir 
study of the man. 

We have incidentally noticed above the* Introduc- 
tory Chapter by Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, and 
haw? pointed out its real utility. Here wc liave a 
brief sketch of the Maharshi’s life aud also of the 
Brahmo Somaj. The account given of the latter is 
singularly ludid, illuminating aud impartial, and Mr. 
Tagore has assigned his father his legitimate place iu 
the history ol this revivalist movement. 
Naturally the latter half of this history 
resolves itself into the life of Kcshub Chundcr 
.Sen, on whom the mantle worthily fell. The 
account of the part played b\* the Brahmananda has 
been on the whole very appreciative, but we must 
say J hat in one or ’S wo points the wiiter lias done 
i** Injustice to Kcsluib. Stfys he, “He {.KcsliuhJ sur- 
himself with a\band of devoted followers, 


some of whom worshipped him as an Avatar with a 
blind unreasoning faith.” We know that this charge 
was brought against Kesliuh at that time, and also 
we know that it has often been repeated by a certain 
class of writer!*, but we hardly expected to see a 
repetition of this accusation come once more from the 
pen of Mr. Tagore, who has given us an otherwise 
faultless resume of this important movement. We 
should be glad to know the authorities on the strength 
of which lie makes such a damaging statement. 

Now we turn to the main book itself-— the Auto- 
bioprnphy proper, and here one cannot but be struck 
by the simple, straightforward and unostentatious 
outpourings of the sopl, — a narrative which at once 
convinces and satisfies, in it we are brought face 
to lace with the doubts and solutions, hopes and des- 
pairs, longings and fulfilments, and raptures and dis- 
appointments of a soul thirsting after Hod, and it is 
good for us to be here. 

This Autobiography, however, has a twofold 
significance, — not merely is it the soul-history ol 
Devendranath, but a key to the religion of the 
BrriYmio Somaj, 'too. C( nsidcred as the first, we 
find here how the thoughtful and despondent young- 
wan grew into an enthusiastic devotee. We sec dis- 
tinctly tlic steps he took on his passage from dark- 
ness to light, and liow the Divine revealed Himself 
into the human. The characteristics which stand 
prominently out arc an uncompromising monotheism, 
a featlessly critical attitude of the mind, an unreserved 
surrender to t he will of God, n devotional spirit 
which maddened him, a union with the supreme soul 
which threw him into raptures, and a deep love of 
nature which made him travel from place to place 
in search of the BerfYitiful Face of Him who is 
revealed in His own handiwork. We discover here 
also that the religious life is not an even, on- 
ward flow, hut a life full of surprises,— -su^Jiilatls of the 
spirit, which carry the soul by sudden thrusts forward 
so to say. 

Viewed as a key to Brahmoism, wc find in the 
experiences of the Maharslii the true source and 
fountain-head of all that is life giving and spiritual 
in this new movement. The basic principles of the 
latter, the philosophy with which it began, and that 
attitude of the mind which makes the acceptance of 
this new Truth not only possible but inevitable, are 
all to be tnet with in the spiritual adventures of the 
Pradhan Acharya. The faith of the Somaj grew 
with his faith, the spiritual fervour which has set its 
seal upon this religious revival took its colouring 
from that of his own, and the peculiar system of 
worship which characterises Brahmoism got its shape 
defined by the deeper experiences of the Seer. Indeed, 
the Brahmo Samnj did not stop where the Maharshi 
did, but though it fast outgrew the garments into 
which it was first put, it, however, retained the shape 
into which it was originally moulded by him, and 
the stamp of his genius is evident everywhere. Thus 
this first-hand recital cf things of vital importance 
to the Brahmo Somaj is of more than ordinary in- 
terest to Brahmos, and wc can only wish that the 
biographer had not closed his narrative at the 
forty-first year of his life. It would have beeu of the 
highest value to us to have from his pen an account 
of the differences which led ultimately to the first 
schism in the Somaj, and it would certainly have 
thrown a flood of light upon lii» relations with the 
Bruh man cm da. But strangely enough lie stops iu his * 
narrative, and rather Abruptly, just where Keshub 
comes in, though no mention whatever is made of 
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him, and we arc left to solve the mystery as best we 
can. Could Mr. Tagore, or anyone else, enlighten 
us on this point ? 

It now remains for us dnly to poiflt out that this 
hook is a reprint of a first edition published by 
Messrs. S. K. Labiri and Co., in 11)01), with the 
Introduction by Evelyn Underhill added to the original 
matter. Otherwise there have been but few significant 
changes, excepting sonic in the Introductory Chapter. 
The footnotes indispensable in translations like this, 
are a little more copious in the English Edition for 
evident reasons. We should, however, have liked to 
see all the matter included, in the appendix of the 
first edition retained in the present one, and very nmgh 
regret this unfortunate and inexplicable curtailment 
of valuable and interesting reading. The transla- 
tion is on the whole verv successful, but perhaps a 
biv too literal. The frontispiece of the volume is a 
portrait of the Maharshi at eighty .years of age, 
drawn by Mr. Abauindrauath Tagore. 

Niranjan NiYhr.r. 

• • 

The Arya Samaj : An account ot its origin, doc- 
trines, and activities, with a biographical sketch ot 
the founder, hv Laj put Rni, with a pretnee by Pro ■ 
lessor Sidney Webb , LLP., of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (University of Lon- 
don). With ten illustrations. Longmans, Green A: 
Co., 3d, Paternoster Row, London. Pp. '2ihl, 

We owe an apology to the author and publishers of 
this book for not having been able t<> notice it. earlier. 
It is a well-written and well got -tip .book, and wc 
have read it with great pleasure and profit. It is as 
full an account as the ordinary reader wotild wish to 
read of Swami Dayananda’s life and teachings and the 
movement inaugurated by him. And one could not 
wish {iruJibc or better informed exponent of the sys- 
tem -if it could be so called, than the author. The 
illustrations, including portraits of the founder, the 
author of the book and two other prominent workers, 
are all good. The biography at the end of the book 
gives a list of English books on. the Samaj written by 
both Indians and non-Indians. The life of the founder 
as given in the book, is an inspiring study. We ex- 
tract a passage from the end of the first chapter, 
where tfie author speaks of Dayntuinda’s leave-taking 
from Swami Virajananda, with whom he had studied 
the Vedas : — “The day of leave-taking was a memor- 
able occasion for both pupil and teacher. It was on 
that day that Swami Virajananda demanded the 
customary fee which in old times every Prnhmachuri 
had to pay to his Guru on the day of leave-taking. 
Virajananda knew that Dayananda had nothing of 
worldly value to after him, nor did he himself care for 
any sueli gift. What he asked of his pupil was a 
pledge to devote his life to the dissemination of truth, 
to the waging of incessant warfare against the false- 
hoods of the prevailing Puranic faith (faith based on 
the Puranas), and to establish the right method of 
education, as was in vogue ifl pre-Buddhist times. 
This pledge Dayananda gave willingly, and with a 
solemn joy : and never was any human pledge kept 
more loyally and faithfully,” 

Dayananda’s meeting with the Brahtno leaders in 
Calcutta is thus narrated The Brahmo Samaj ac- 
corded him a hearty welcome, and some of its leading 
members conferred with him with a view to win his 
cooperation for their movement; but the Swami could 
dot give up his faith in the infallibility of the Vedas 
and the doctrine of transmigration of souls, the two 
cardinal principles which distinguish the Arya Samaj 
from the Brahmo Samaj. Ilis «visit to Calcutta, how- 


ever, brought him iwto immediate* contact ana inti- 
mate touch with the leaders of the English educated 
community. Here he learned their points of view and 
benefited therein'. For instance, Balm Keshuh Cliuti- 
der Sen, the respected J Aider of the Brahmo Samaj, 
suggested to him the supreme importance of carrying 
on his propaganda in the language of the people, a 
practical suggestion that was readily and gratefully 
accepted by the Swami. It was put into operation at 
once. This single step m.'Trle a mighty difference in 
favour of his mission, since it brought him into direct 
touch with the bulk of his countrymen, both educated 
and uneducated, who did not know Sanskrit and 
could not understand him except through translators 
and interpreters. In Calcutta he made the acquain- 
tance ot Maharshi Debendrnnnth Tagore, the lather 
of ike now famous Rabindranath Tagore, whose 
Bn/iinoism had more in common with ^thc faith of 
iHyananfla than the religious beliefs of the <Tther 
leaders oft he Brahtno Samaj ** , 

'1 lie account of the educational work of the Arya 
Samaj and ot that connected with the elevation of the 
depressed classes, given in the book will be found very 
interesting. Vine may not agree with the ideal or 
methods of education which commend themselves to" 
the leaders of the Samaj, and the way in which they 
‘purify’ the depressed. But their energy and self- 
sacrihcc deserve all praise. 

What one misses in the book is a reasoned ex- 
position of the doctrines of the Snninj, specially 
an exposition, if any were possible, of the astound- 
ing doctiiiic which chiclly distinguishes the move- 
ment from the Brahmo Samaj, namely that the 
Vedas are infallible. That reasoned expositions of 
religious doctrines arc not in demand fn the Samaj 
seems to show a rather low' stage of spiritual con- 
sciousness in the members. This seems to lie confirm- 
ed by the utter absence in the book under notice of 
any account of devotional life or movements in the 
Samaj. If all this indicates a state of spiritual bar- 
renness in the Samaj, as is alleged by some of its 
critics, then the claim put forward by our author, in 
behalf of the Samaj, that the future of Iflndu Theism 
is identified with it, might be a groundless claim. 
However, as to the dogma of Vedic infallibility, does 
not the absence of an earnest defence of the doctrine 
indicate that the leaders of the Samnj look upon it 
more as a policy to attract the ignorant and the un- 
educated than as a serious article of faith ? Some of 
Dayananda’s critics allege that with the Swami it 
w T as nothing but a policy and that he admitted it to 
be so. We should have been glad if our author h^d 
taken up the point and made it clear. No movement, 
least ot all a religious movement, can stand upon a 
lie — a conscious falsehood. If the Arya Samaj, its 
leaders nt any rate, are conscious that the dogma of 
Vedic infallibility is untenable, in the light of science 
and free- thought, the sooner this is distinctly avowed 
the better for the moral integrity and the spiritual 
future of the Samaj, • 

S. Tattvabhushan. 

1. The Research Magnificent. By II. G. Wells. 
Pp. 400. Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan's Empire Library. 

The hero of this new Wells Novel, Mr. Benham, 
was “led into adventure by an idea.” This idea first 
took possession of him in his early boyhood and 
dominated hisLlifc to the end, f-Tliat idea cannot 
justly be stateuin a formula or an epigram but it : wa#* 
essentially simple. He had ‘Jan incurable, an-gjrfost^ 
intrinsic persuasion that he li^id to live life nobl/ and* 
thoroughly.” He blundere^; he fell short of himself, 
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1ml IS* went for tWs preposterous idea of nobility as a 
linnet hatched in a cage will try to fly. Me spent tin* 
greater part of his life studying and experimenting in 
the noble possibilities of man. This research practically 
absorbed all his time and* interest. lie conducted 
it iu a thoroughly earnest manner and kept regular 
and methodical notes., When he died, his friend, 
White, the journal^? ami novelist, discover! in his 
rooms a whole crammed bureau, half a score of patent 
tiles, and a writing table drawer all full of his notes 
about this research. 

We venture to state that this remarkably “passion 
for research in tin' noble possibilities of man" anil 
habit of bulky and svstematie note-making,** ,Mr. 
Wells has borrowed l a* his hero from himsell. We 
remember having seen a caricature of this talented 
author which simply represented him thus—?. That 
caricature revealed the chief characteristic of\Mi\ 
Welte* mind— inquisitiveness. A biography, of X**- 
Wells could appropriately be published wider tjie 
little which his own book bears — The Research 
Magnificent. The innumerable novels, romances, 
pamphlets, short stories and newspaper articles which 
helms written are really the notes which he has made 
hi the course of his absorbing search for the Modem 
Utopia ! 

II. The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. By II. 0. 

Wells. I J p. MiG. Price its. (id. Macmillan Empire 
Library. 

This Mr. Wells' latest book, represents his notes on 
what is now generally referred to as the Woman 
Question. Prominent ns was this question before the 
outbreak of the European War, it is bound to become 
still * more pressing after peace is resumed. During the 
course of the War a very large number of women 
have taken up positions temporarily vacated by men 
who are serving ns soldiers or sailors. When these men 
come back* to take up their old positions, the conse- 
quent disemployment of a large number of women 
who have enjoyed a taste of economic independence i9 
bound to impart a fresli impetus to the Movement for 
feminine emancipation. IIow this Woman question 
would be settled, if settled at all, in the world of 
practical politics, we do not know. Mr. Wells, how- 
ever, suggests in this book that the* only thing that 
can solve this question for each individual woman, 
is— Love. 

III. The Extra Day. By Algernon Blackwood. 
Pp. 35S. Price 2s. 6*7. Macmillan's Empire Library . 

Mr. Blackwood, the author of this charming 
children’s story, is indeed the possessor of a unique 
talent among present day writers. The Extra Day 
is the t record ot the adventures of a delightful trio 
consisting of Judy, Tim and Maria. “It is impossi- 
ble to say exactly what their ages were, except that 
l the}' were just the usual age, that Judy was the 
eldest, Maria the youngest, and that Tim, accord- 
ingly came in between the two.” The children were 
as happy t\& any children can be. The only two 
things that bothered them were Aunt Emily who was 
a living embodiment of No, and Time. “Time for 
bed!" “Time’s up!" “Time to get up!”-— it was 
always time to do this or that, or stop doing some- 
thing or other. Time was their chief enemy and they 
hated it with all the hatred that they were capable 
of. They would now and then deliberately forget 
to wound up their ^alarum clock am} feel delighted 
V* tffmk that this would bother Time and muddle 
it. SEheir persistent efforts to get behind Time 
were however at last Awarded by the capture of 
one entire day that cldbks and calendars have 


failed to ircoid. The story of this Fxtra Day makes 
a really delightful reading. 

IV. Rambling Thoughts. By Manindrn Prasad 
Snrvadhiknri. Pp. 19. The Lila Printing Works, 
11, Mad an Earn) Lane , Calcutta. 

A collectipn of poems on diverse subjects written 
in the poet’s “younger days.” 

V. The Necessity for Charity Registration and 

Charity Organization. Pp. 29. Published by the 
Joint Honorary Secretaries , Zornnstrinn Association, 
Prince*? Street , Bombay. , 

This pamphlet has be/*n publised by the Zoroastrinn 
Association to explain a resolution passed by its 
Managing Committee to the e fleet that “there is a 
need in this country for an Act for the Registration of 
the Instruments and Properties of Public Charitable 
Trusts, and the regular filing of accounts relating 
thereto.” A very useful publication. 

VL The Indian Heroes. By C. A. Kincaid, C. V. O., 
Indian Civil Service. Pp. 147 (Illustrated). Oxford 
University Press.' 

Mr. Kincaid has striven in these pages to rc-tell 
the epic tales of India after the manner of Charles 
Kingsley. The author has achieved a creditable suc- 
cess in imitating the style of the master. The book 
gives a good outline of our national epics. 

With regard to the illustrations, the author tells 
us, that the armour and arms and dresses have been 
copied from the ancient Gandhara sculptures and 
the bas-reliefs jn the ancient Yihara at Bhaja. “These 
sculptures date from 200 B.C to A. D. 100, and were 
therefore more or less contemporaneous with the last 
recension of the Indian epics.” We are glad that in 
these illustrations the heroes and heroines have been 
represented as “lair men and women ^ go, Aryan 
type”, but must confess our inability to recognize iu 
the clean shaven figures of these illustrations some 
of the heroes, like Ring Dasharutha, with whom our 
imagination has made us familiar from our childhood. 

G. S. Mongia. 

Marathi. 

“Reminiscences of our life,” by Mrs . Rpmahai 
Rnuadc. 

Fifteen years have rolled by since a mighty wave of 
grief swept over this great continent from one end to 
the other at the news of the death of Mr. Justice 
Kauade — the man of the age — in the widest and high- 
est signification of that expression. “Such a man is 
born once in an age” was truly said by the late Mr. \ 
Chat field of the great Muratha leader of the latter 
half of the 19 th century. 

As there arc certain epochs in the world’s history 
that stand out distinct and prominent, signifying 
great changes, forming mile-stones, indicating the dis 
tance run by the race, so do we mark at long inter- 
vals, the appearance offereat men upon the stage ot 
the world with whom great movements are identified, 
and who stand out as turning posts, guiding the 
humble pilgrims on their way through life. Their ap- 
pearance docs not seem to be the result of mere acci- 
dent or a casual phenomenon but the sequence of an 
inscrutable moral law. Such men appear like migra- 
tory planets in the firmament; they illume the skies 
for a short while and then pass away. 

Since the down-fall of the Peshwa’s government in 
1818, up to the year 1857, the history of Maharash- 
tra presents a perfect blank. It was a period of 
national prostration such as always supervenes 
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the linal extinction of one nation l>v another. The 
old order had disappeared while the' new order had 
not yet assumed any definite shape and form. The 
work of setting the country had onlf just eommeneed 
when the avalanche of the mutiny convulse?] the 
eountiy. iVortli and South, liast and West 

The Western Presidency entered upon an epoch of 
peace and uninterrupted progress iuimediately after 
the storm of the mutiny had subsided and the ‘Govern- 
ment of the whole <>f the Peninsula passed into the 
direct hands of the British Crown With the establish 
merit of the I niversities, and the foundat ion of schools 
and colics I he fluod-- . tes^ ol Western knowledge 
and learning were thrown open, and men were want- 
ed who could uilh discretion direct and guide the 
Hoods into the proper channels. Amongst the batch 
«>1 young mui who were the fust fruits of Western 
education and enhghlcunicnt brought out bv the 
1 mversily of bomba v was top most the men who 
subsec juen tly came to be known as flic “Prince of 
Indian gradintes, and whose death has left «*? void 
which it may take another cenlurv, to fill up tit is 
our national misfortune that a full and complete 
biography of such a great man should vet remain un- 
written. The late Hou’ble Mr. K.' C.oldialc, who 
was the disciple and pupil of Mr. Justice K a nude, 
nUended to wiite out tin* life of his great master, but 
unlorl iniatelv, i hat brilliant and vitsatile man was 
cut oil in the flower of Ins manhood andVi the midst <>t 
ns multifarious activities, and what lie wished to be 
V s nia ^ ni, i n ,, P H ‘ S remained an unfulfilled pious de- 
sire, to 1 lie irreparable loss of India and Indian 
literature . 


4 \c have however now one valuable book, the first 
ol its eharactei, written bv an Indian lady Mrs. 
Kamabai Ranade, in Marathi, styled ‘Reminiscences 
otourljic ..winch throws valuabic light on her hus- 
bamr s nomestic and daily life. This book written in 
Alaiatni is accessible onh to a very limited circle of 
it* gieat man’s admirers and followers who are 
ogiou, scattered over the length and breadth of this 
country, and it is to be devoutly hoped that this 
precious book will before long be translated into 
other vernaculars, or published in Knglisli garb, so 
that all India may have the benefit of the priceless 
information it contains. 

• . ^‘ im; jbai Ranade has published a charming 

pu tu re of the blissful domestic life of her husband, and 
the book is not only a work of art in Marathi litera- 
ture butms a work w liicli deserves a place on the 
*• * ° e^cry Indian patriot as it throws valuable 

‘ hght on many public movements of the latter half 
ol the VMi century which owed their inception and 
inspiration to \ 1 r . Justice Ranade. As the late 
lion hie Mr. (». K. f.okhale in his foreword to the 
book observes “Rao Saheb Ranade is considered as a 
great man, not only of this country but of the world, 
not merely because of his towering genius, his learn- 
mg, his scholarship or his patriotism, - all uncommon 
qualities, any one of which would have made the 
name of any other man famous in the world -but 
Jevorid all this, his uncommon extraordinary saintly 
me seemed to indicate that there was a part of the 
^ ocJ-bcttH in the man who if he had been born a few 
t-enturics before* would have been considered an in- 
oarnation Ood-head itself.” 

The peculiar charm of this book consists in the 
U * es ® Mrs. Ranade has drawn 

side the curtain and revealed, to us the domestic and 
work-a-day life of her revered husband. We turn 
page after page enthralled in reading the storv of the 
a i nd ‘ MorJ , ,c as s ^ le tplls it in her own grace- 
style, how she started her lessons from the A.B.C, 


in the face ol. bit ter persecution ami obloquy, \vhat 
trials.slie had to pass through for organising and at* 
lending public meetings in those days which in- 
augurated the period of succeeding emancipation and 
icforni, how the young wife strove to carry out her 
husband's behests undciMhc baptism of fire, how she 
devoutly followed his noble, precept of ‘Bear and 
forbear. •and how in the procession of the years she 
gathered from her inspired husband the* harvest of 
wisdom and I he rich lrsso.ns of life. 

Many of 11s know Mr Justice .Ranade as a man of 
tall majestic stature and broad forehead, massive 
intellect and towering genius and- deep seliolaiship, 
but. here we see I11111 pictured us a serene pater hunitma 
with a temper always calm and unruffled even in 
the midst of storms and strife, a husband whose 


^ilen 4 - and deep love and devotion for li is wife never 
wa fered or bated, a patron of poor mid deserving 
si udenls flor whom his charity and j 4 ur.se never 
skin ted. a' friend who never knew misunderstanding, 
envv or jealousy, a master who w*as kind and 


afhvtionate to the meanest of Ins servants once and 


for all time, a leader of men and a saint among 
men. • 


It is TK^t possible in a cursory review of this book* 
to convey any adequate idea of its beautiful style, 
its rich store of information, the lights and shades 
of pathos, and sublime human dignity it presents 
to those who have unfortunately missed the pri- 
vilege ol coining into contact with ami under the 
magnetic cheeking influence of the great saint of 
the lUlhccntuiy, but to those like myself who have 
had the rare good fortune and privilege of passing 
their tutelage at the master’s feet, this book reads 
like a living romance of the wedded life* of a great 
sage and his saintly spouse. 

Mr. Justice Ranade believetf in our redeeming 
power, our remoulding energy ami in our approach- 
ing triumph through love, knowledge avid labour. 
This book gives us some idea of the incessant 
thought for his country and his countrymen, that 
agitated Mr. Ranade’s mind even in his most private 
moments. We are now in the midst of t*ic of those 


epochs during which the race passes from one stage 
of evolution y> another and in this transition 
period, we cannot do better than study and follow 
the pure and high ideals held up and sanctified in 
life bv men like Mr. Justice Ranade. Happy indeed 
are those who in the swirl of conflicting tendencies, 
can by following his light, help to make the world 
they are born in, better and happier, and to all 
sincere Indians who wish to live up to the true 
dignity of their manhood and translate their love 
for the country which gave them birth, into their 
conduct aijd action, I can commend no better book 
Hum Mrs. Kanade’s ‘Reminiscences of our life.’ 


I>. V. Kihtane. 


Hindi. 

Practical Photography bv Mr ,• JIarigulam 
7 hakur. Printed and published at the Bharat 
Praha di Press, Goruckpore. Crown Svn. pp. 164 
Price — not mentioned . 

The characteristic feature of this book is that it has 
paid much more attention to an attempt towards 
imparting a practical knowledge of the art of photo- 
graphy. It hits not, like some Dnglish books on the 
subject, confined itself to # an elaborate discussion 
theories. We must say that the publication wilj,he of 
immense usefulness to both miateur and professional 
photographies. The autwr is himself a successful 
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phob/grapher find* is the Manager <>( the bine Art 
Photographic Studio, Gnruckpore. Wo commend the 
language of the hook, as being free from mistakes and 
aptlv suited to'the sui)jeet discussed. 

London kai Patra fa ft. ftra/o/o/wnlal Varma 
, i / Ch hi ndw. v d njfJ ' pu l, b\h d fa Mi. Xathuram 
/ I'lirm , f if f ft* lain (PanHn fta/ni\ar /\' r ;*/*/' nv, 
ffirifri i\ fto 'fib / r. Crown A 'rn. /*/' i J /‘/Ac -- 
A v. /V f ». 

These are translations <>t certain letter* of Lain 
Sugar b i and. IL'u at Law. sent from London to 
certain Lnglisli and Urdu periodicals. The lettersmre 
verv useful and informing and the subjects treated 
most appropriate. The writer was well-advised to 
give in the course of letters, addresses of some of the 
best publications (hooks and journals) of England.^. In 
other way s C too the utility of the book <* mnot he 
(jiiestioned : ayd it is both instructive and interesting. 
The translation has been good and the language U 
not defective. Onlv on l he first page we find an in- 
correct wowl where the dirphn is incorrect. 

# 

• Ramayani Katha fa Mr. Pha^wan Da\ I fain a 
ami Pandit Vainnath Sfiarma Yaidva Printed 
and published a! the Ahhyudava Press. C» own Svo. 
pp. 24T. Pi in' — Paper ('twer Re f Cardboard 
Cover— Re. / 4-0. 

This is a translation of the well-known hook of the 
same name by the famous author of the History of 
Bengali Literature, Shrce Dinesh Chandra Sen. A 
revi«w of the book by I)r. Rabindranath Tagore 
increases its Value. The book itself is certainly very 
useful, and the way, in which the storv of the 
Ramavan is depicted is really charming. The chief 
characteristic of the book is its simplicity of narration 
and rationalisation of the topics dealt with. The 
translation too has been fair, but wc must sav the 
translators betray an incompetent knowledge of the 

Bengali, though this has not much marred the tone 
of the translation. The language is satisfactory 
There are stray mistakes here and there ; but these 
may be due to" typographical negligence. 

Tap bv Mr. Praim Ballabh Jos hi , ft. Sr. Print- 
ed at the Leader Press , Allahabad and published by 
the Vigvan Par is had, Allahabad. Crown Svo. pp. 
61. Price — as. 4. 

• This series under the august editorship of Malia- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Ganganath Jha, M. A., 
D. Lift, promises to prove of eminent benefit to the 
Hindi reader. The language is not very learned. But 
this is rather creditable to the publication, which has 
the merit of being written by one who understands 
his subject well. In Hindi most of the books on 
Science arc translations. This mars their utility con- 
siderably, in tfiat the sense is never so cleat in these 
translations. When an original writer, however, 
writes a book of the nature under review, we must 
welcome it. The get-up and printing of the book are 
very nice. 

Dadabhai Naoroji by Pandit Ramcshwar 
Prasad Sharma. Printed at the Commercial Press , 
JuhkKalan, CawnptKe and to be had of the author 
at t^c Charitmala Office^ Juki , Cawnpore Foolscap 
Svo. 'yp 38. Price — as. y2. 

Such short booklets wilij form novel features in the 


Hindi Literature and will remove a long-felt want. 
We doubt not they will become deservedly popular. 
Books like these deserve wide propagation and some 
patriotic gentleman should take up the work of pur- 
chasing a number ot copies of these and distributing, 
them among 'students and others. The life ot the 
great Indian patriot has been concisely dealt, with in 
the bunk .1 in I there is nothing that is uninterestiiiig 
The language and get up are also good, and there is a 
portrait in gieeii ot ihetir.md Old Man <m the title* 
page. 

Bharatiya S has an Paddhati, Part /., by V audit 
Anibika Prasad YajpUiyi. Published by Pundit 
Pratabnamvan Va/paiyi, Shrecnath Ray Lane, 

Calcutta. Crown Svo. pp. toy. Price— a*. S. 

We always hail with delight such books which 
make a departure from the trodden path ot the Hindi 
Literature. Pi this publication the existing con- 
stitution of the Indian Government with all its 
branches, lias been desciibed, no remarks being passed 
on ns actual w irking nor on the retorms needed 
In his short sketch the author has carefully managed 
to put a great deal of information and in fact the 
book goes to even minute details ot district adminis- 
tration. The language is pure and grand; and the 
get-up of the book is all that could be desiied. 

Samrata-shubhagamana, by Shrec Rnjcndrnnath 
Pandit and to Ik had of (a) the author at Sam Snvui 
Mandir , P. O. Dublin i , Harodn , or {b) H. A I. Alchtu, 
P. <). lihadarwa, Dist. Kaira (Gujerat), Demy 
Svo. pp. 175. Price Re. 1 . 

Loyal poems composed on the occasion of the 
coronation ot His Majesty the King-Emperor, have 
been incorporated in this book. Besides the 
poems which are in Sanskrit and HinJ ; (three 
being in English as well), a historical account 
ot Delhi from the earliest times has been 
given, which comprises a succinct and at the same 
time full information, extending over twenty-eight 
pages. Next follows a description of the actual 
coronation and some account of the royal family. 
A brief reference is also made to what was done in 
the remote parts of the country on the occasion. 
Several magazines and newspapers have been laid 
under contribution for the collection of the poems, 
and the get-up of the book, with its nice binding, is 
satisfactory. The prose part of the book is defective 
in its language. 

Pagal Manushya Ke Katha, by Shrce Kaishava Lai 
Sen ofGogri (Afonghyr). Crown Svo. pp.1‘2. 

This is a religious book on Vaishnavism and deals 
with its sentimental aspect. It is unpriced, any suit- 
able contribution being left to the discretion of the 
public. To the religiously-inclined the book will be 
pretty interesting. Its language is, however, very 
defective: and the strange thing is that a few pages 
of it swarms with mistakes, while the rest of it 
does not contain so mauy. 

Venitanhar ki alochana, by Pandit lladrinath 
lihatta , B.A. Printed and published at the Ram 
bhooshan Press, Agra. Crown Svo. pp. SO. Price— 
as. •/. 

A book of original criticism is a novelty in the field 
of Hindi Literature, am} we value Pandit Badnnath s. 
book especiallv on this score. The only noticeable 
defect in the book is that the author has often gone 
to minor details which do not read well in a book ol 
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this nature. In other respects, we can hut commend 
the author and lie has brought into play much 
originality for which he must be given credit. The 
language and style are •dignified find the criticism 
shows a clear grasp of the “Venisanhar.” . The 
author thinks that a criticism of the* characters in 
the drama does not fall within his scopef and though 
he has, according to his own view, committed the 
error of criticising the characters, we do not concur 
with him and think that he has been within his 
legitimate sphere. 

Apna Sudhar, by Pandit Xa> r ida Pra\ad Misra. 
Published by f.akshmidhar Dijpai yi, Pao Mu: tff'ar- 
khan, Crown Svo. pp. tot. P'i<c—us y/ 

We have long had a miinlnt of such translations 
of standard and popular English hooks into Urdu, 
but the Hindi writeis ha\e begun to direct their at- 
tention to Ibis prolific field otilv lately. The book 
under review is an adaptation of Blaekie's* Self- 
Culture : the author has nut been very wrong ii^not 
giving a wholesale lenrleving. The* adaptation has 
been sat isfact orv and has been on the lines of Mr. 
John Stuart Blackic, the original author, whose short 
lite has also been subjoined It goes without saving 
that the book will be of immense good to any student 
and should be popnlai in Middle* and Training 
Schools We have no comments to offor against tin 
language or style of the book 

Santabanisangraha, Par/s /. to II. PuPished by 
the Manager, Pelvedere Press, APaft»f>ad. Royal Svo, 
pp. 2ft> 4- 2^ 6. Pute of mi h port - /\b t-2. # 

These publications will be very mneli piized bv a 
certain class of people, especially in villages. Who 
have .often a store of these semi-religious savings 
which they reproduce from memory. Nanak, Kabir, 
Mira Bai, Burin Sabah, and similar other saints have 
been laid under contribution ; and the compiler has 
taken care to give in the footnote the meanings of 
difficult words in the body of the book, ns also short 
lives of the different saints. The compilation has no 
doubt been made on up-to-date lines and the Belvedere 
Press has to be congratulated on taking the publica- 
tion in 9 hand. The two volumes have a historical 
significance as well and they are not devoid of con- 
siderable literary worth. 

M, S. 

Gujarati. 

( t ) Theodore Parker, by the late Xarayan Hem 
Chandra, published by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature , printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, pp. 
20 S, 2nd Edition. Price He o-S-o ( ti)/y). 

• 

(2) Mahan 'Sikh Gurus, by KaHianji ilthnt- 
bhai Mehta and Chuntlni Ramehandra Shelat, pub- 
lished by Do., PHntcd at Do.: Cloth bound, pp. 2/2. 
Price He. ojj-o f iQty ). 

(j) Tunki Vartao, Part // /, by Ka/t/anji Vi t lull - 
bhai Mehta, Do Do. Uvthbound, ph. 20 ?. Price 
0-6-0 (iqis).. 

\ 


The first book is. a biography* of the well-known 
American, Theodore Parker. It was originally writ- 
ten by the late Nai avail Iletnchandra, whose quaint 
language has in this edition been touched up here 
and there. • . 

The second book comprises tl, v lives of two 
famous Sikh Gurus, Nanak and (Jmind Singh. Tlicj 
are based on various Hindi works. 

The third book contains a number of short stories 
culled from the same souref*. 

All the three books are highly readable and sure 
to prove |v>pular. 

is it possible to teach in India according to the 
Montessori system ? Py Shnmbhnprasad Shiuprasad 
Mehta, />.. /., printed at the Pombay S<omo har Print - 
in if # 'Vr\u, Pnwbuy. T/ink 1 or d hoard, pp. to IVith 
ittu K/r (i fi{ .-/.v. Vine He. o-So{n)t > ). • • 

\ 

Mr. Mehta having propounded the above question, 
answers it m the affirmative and lias shewn several 
methods which can be adapted to the needs of India. 
This, we think, is the first at tempt in Gujrati in this 
dit ret ion. As to how far this system can be successful* 
in practice, one can not sav at present. 

Sahitya Seva of Kavi Narmadashanker, by 

( hhotajd ka/nrndn Pate/ of Surat, printed at the 
faina Vijaia Printi* ,} iew Surat , Paper (', 

Pp. S2. Pnte Hr. 0 f-0 ( tOtj ), 

This is a Prize Essay passed by the late Soldi vn 
Pnnshml held at Surat. The writer is a school 
master, and he has according to his ability reviewed 
the services of the late u cll-kmfwti Kavi Narmada- 
sliankcr to the literature of Gujarat. We have read 
this little essay with great pleasure, and have found 
in it efforts made bv the writer to deal fairly with and 
view both sides of the Ravi's work. 

Adarsha Bhuta Jivan, by Prabhashqnkcr Java - 
shan her Patfmk, of Pont bay , Printed at the Jnan 
Mandtr Printing Pres*, Ahnudabad , Paper Cover, 
pp. yy Price Rf. <> 7-0 ( tyty). 

This is another Prize Essay, passed at the same 
Purishnd. As its name implies if tries to depict 
what an ideal life is and should be. 

Harl Yasha Gita, edited by Jay endt at at Dhagvanhu, 
M.A , and fainted at the Safvamtrayan Press, Ahm*- 
dabad. ( lothbound, pp. jOo. Prhe He t -7 o ( jyt y ). 

• 

This is a collection of poems wiitten bv a lady, 

( langaswarup Jasha, on such subjects as /nau, Phnfdi, 
Ynirngya, Nre. They arc published bv her son, who 
has written an introduction, in w hich lu* defends the 
diversion of the energy of Indians to weirds such sub- 
jects as have furnished materials for his mother's 
work. The poems themselves are couched in the old 
orthodox style and bear testimony to the study 
and thoughtfulness of the lady writer. The price is 
out of* all proportion to the w ork. 

K. M.J. 

Wc have received an annual called tb vjmdi Putin 
Ynrshik. We (in not review Magazines. 
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TWO a PANJABI PLAYS 


/ /^TMIE Irish plays make one feel 

I that there is a real future for the 
stage, and that one day we too 
may have a National drama which will 
show us the lives of the people with their 
sorrows and joys, their heroisms and 
cowardices, instead of the mere .tinsAly 
abominations which just now maVe thea- 
tres the dfcspair of moralist and philoso- 
pher alike.” 

The above lines are quoterj from a 
dramatic criticism which appeared in 
“The Herald,” an Australian newspaper, 
about four or five years ago. 

Hcie in India, the theatre is tinged with 
the same “tinsellv abominations” as in 
Australia, as indeed in every other country 
where so-called civilization raises its head. 


Here in India, if one criticises current dra- 
matic methods, one is told that the Indian 
theatre has become westernised. What 
a pity. Or if the theatre is bent on west- 
ternising, let it discriminate. There is 
much that is worthless in western 
methods, but there is also much that is 
good. We might, for example, with ad- 
vantage take a leaf out of the book of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin. Irish plays, hy 
Irish authors, about Ireland, for the Irish 
people. Why not Indian plays, by Indian 
authors, about India, for the Indian 
people ? It reads quite well. 

A start in ’this direction has indeed been 
made in the Pan jab. A stage society has been 
formed named after the Croddess Saraswati 
and the two Panjabi plays with which 
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A group ut jats in “Dina's Marriage Froces-iou" Allan bndli.i, the bearded nTan in the 
centre was played by Air. Raj Indro lad Sahni, the author of the play. 


this article is about to deal were recently 
produced by the Sarasvvati Stage Society. 
A triple bill was presented. “Spreading 
The News’’ by Lady Gregory, of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin. “Dina’s Marriage Pro- 
cession’’ by Raj Indro Lai Salmi, and 
“ l he Bride” by lsliwar Das Nanda. Both 
of these young Indian authors are students 
of the Panjab University and graduated 
last May. Their plays promise well for 
the development of the aims of the Sara- 
wati Society, and prove that there is 
artistic vitality in Young India. 

“Dina’s Marriage Procession” was the 
author’s first attempt at play writing. It 
is full of humour and rich with local colour. 
Dina, a young iVlahomnladan is to be mar- 
ried, and when the curtain rises the festivi- 
ties are taking place. l he final ceremonies 
have to be gone through before the mar- 
riage procession starts for the bride’s home. 
Dina and his friends are squatting round 
( the friendly hookah gossiping. They praise 
' Dina for his lavish manage entertainment, 
at least the young ones do, the older men 
criticise and try to restrain him. But Dina 


is very proud of the good name he has 
already made in the neighbourhood and 
intends to go on as he h4fc be^un. Mai 
Bakho is cooking at an open air lire and 
occasionally, joins in the conversation, 
linter to them one Nika Shah, the village 
bnnuiu. Nika has not been invited to the 
feast and gets a poor welcome, fie makes 
no secret of having come to get his ac- 
counts settled. The idea shocks even 
the cautious old men who have been 
criticising Dina. Whatever happens the 
marriage celebrations must proceed. 
Let the bunuin settle his claims after. 
This he refuses to do and even demands 
the family jewelry in payment, liis rapa- 
city (the rate of interest on money already 
lent to Dina is exorbitantly high) puts 
every one’s back up and by degrees a 
violent quarrel develops. Insults are hurl- 
ed from side to side, and eventually Dina 
who is a hot headed youth, belabours the 
bn i win who rushes oft to report to the 
police. An«espeeially severe and self-import- 
ant havildar is in the ^village and the villa- 
gers know that if this particular police 
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Tl»c Hamiin and tin- Jills, with Mm Hakim ii> tin- njdit, in “J dun’s Mai tinge Procession ” 


o Hirer pets mixed up in the affair, it will go 
badly with Dina. So they hurry on with 
the marriage ceremonies hoping to get the 
procession on the move before the police 
have had time to arrive. Women approach 
singing a ghamli song and take the 
bridegroom off to the inner courtyard for 
his ceremonial bathing. Meanwhile the 
men press on feverishly” with other ceremo- 
nies. Presently the bridegroom returns 
with the women in procession, and another 
song is being sung. The t7m//i-breaking 
takes place and a schra is wound round 
his turban and the women retire. A neces- 
sary collection of monies is then made, after 
which the barber is hurried off' for the 
bridal umbrMla and the horse for the 
bridegroom. The barber quickly returns 
bearing the umbrella, his son is saddling 
the horse. The company rise in haste to 
be off when they are confronted with the 
police officer of whom they are in such 
dread. The haviidar followed* by the 
engaged biuinia makes full enquiries. Dina’s 
friends plead for him % and eventually offer 


to bribe the police to inaction. They are 
just about to come to a satisfactory 
arrangement, when Dina’s fury is aroused. 
He is sick with his friends for ingratiating 
themselves with the police, he thinks that 
a great deal too much fuss is being made 
over a very simple matter. He lias neither 
broken into anv man’s house, nor has 
he killed any person: and who are the 
police? “They are not gods that we 
should lay our heads in the dust before 
them ?” The haviidar who had been on 
the point of relenting, changes his tone and 
has Dina ai rested. The old mother rushes 
in and throws herself at the havilclar's 
fee t, and a stormy scene follows in which 
Dma heaps fuel on the file, and after a 
fierce stiugglc is led off, the men following 
in great excitement, the women following 
wailing. The last to go off is Mai Bakho, 
suppoited by women, striking herself and 
lamenting. Here is a vivid picture of Jat 
life treated with a perception ot‘ the pic- 
turesque w hich is as? refreshing as it is rare 
on the Jndian stage. The dialogue is typi- 
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cal of the particular 
villagers dealt with ami 
reveals also a pleasant 
drollery in the mind of 
the author. 

“The Bride'fis a totally 
different play. The curtain 
rises on Kauran, spinning. 

She is gossiping with an 
old woman, her little 
daughter La jo, aged si^, 
is seated on a chxrpni 
playing with dolls, and 
Lajo’s hig sister, Melo, 
aged seventeen, is sitting 
close to the chnrpni 
on a pin' embroidering a 
phulkuri. Melo is the sub- 
ject of conversation. The 
new custom of marrying 
girls late does not meet 
with the approval of the 
two women and Kauran Barberess, K.'mrm: mid L.ijt m 'The bride* . ’ Bari lenrss was 

is b C i 11 g instigated to ’ P 1 ^ 1 1u Mr Kliwar Da*. Xanda, the author of the play 

worry her husband, I lush in r- 
ehand, on the point, which 
later on she does, and is 
told by him that an arrange- 
ment has now been made. 
In answer to Kanran’s 
catechising he gives vague 
answers but assures her 
that all is well, laying 
stress on the laet that the 
chosen bridegroom h a s 
money and lands, saying 
that “a cow should be 
tethered where there is 
plen*ty of grass.” It remains 
for a bar be ress, who later 
on visits Kauran, to divulge 
the fact that the chosen 
bridegroom is a decrepit 
old man, wealthy it is true, 
but one who is marry- 
ing to spite his sons with 
whom he has quarrelled, 
and Kauran now realises 
that her \lelo # is to be 
sacrificed. In a violent 
quarrel scene with liushiar- 
chand she refuses to allow 
Melo to be married, but he 
eventually wins her over 
and shows her a bag of 
monfy he has already 
receive^ from their prds- 
Melo and her iriend B.isanm, in 1 ! he Bride. pcctivc SOLl-itl-law. After 





so 
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11 usJiian*liiiti(], Fvnuran and I,nj<>, in “The Uncle." 


the first, reeoil, the sight of so much 
money reeoneiles K'luran. Meanwhile 
Melo has learnt of the fate in store lor 
her and aided by a friend, runs away. 
The marriage procession is on its way. 
Hushia rehand foreseeing trouble with 
his wife had already completed the 
arrangements swiftly and secretly. When 
the time comes for Melo to be seated at 
the hiwnn she is nowhere to be found. 
They call for her in vain, meanwhile the 
panilar of the other party is shouting 
at. their door and telling them to hurry. 
Still no Melo. Still the insistent calls 
of the punrfnr. Now what shall they do ? 
They will be disgraced ! Kauran weeps. 
Hushiarehand storms. “Melo ! Melo !” No 
answer. The panel nr calls again. The 
bridegroom’s party is growing angry at 
the delay. “Coming, just coming !’’ des- 
perately cries Hushiarehand. Then he turns 
to his wife. What t 9 do ? What to do ? 
Whom to seat at , the law an ? Quick, 
put the red salu on to Lajo ! She is forth- 


with enveloped hud -matched into her 
father’s arms who carries her off kicking 
and crying “My dolls, my dolls ! Let me 
play with my dolls !” Kauran mad* with 
grief, follows. This play is also the first 
rapid outgrowth from old customs is rich 
with problems and with the conflict neces- 
sary for drama. Then too the marvellous 
beauty of India. It is not to be expected 
that those who have never known anything 
else should be acutely aware of its reality, 
but the faithful representation of Indian life 
on the stage necessarily, results in beauty, 
and it is just possible that thus an aes- 
thetic consciousness will be developed 
that may help to arrest the wholesale 
westernising of Indian life. However, be 
that as it may, quite apart from ultimate 
tangible results, the actual production of 
absolutely Indian plays justifies itself. It 
is a mistake to give reasons for undertak- 
ings of this kind.;"' That possessing the 
qualifications and the desire one is compel- 
led to participate, is perhaps the best reason 
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to give, leaving results to take care of 
themselves. Unfortunately the theatre in 
India, as in other countries, has a had re- 
putation which it undoubtedly deserves. 
But it is for this very reason that we can- 
not afford to ignore it. The theatre wields 
immense power, since it has a great forma- 
tive influence. Not only may it influence the 
taste and aesthetic sensibility of a people, 
but it may influence their very outlook on 
life. Then it is democratic. It is, if ever 
an art was, the art of the people. The 
most illiterate, presupposing moderate in- 
telligence and an understanding of the 
language spoken, might acquire know- 
ledge and a critical faculty, otherwise 
denied to them. The spirit of a people 
must be nourished, and tafce it by ^nd 
large, the finest nourishment for the mind 
is ideas, and where eould one find a better 
field for the broadcast sowing of ideas 
than the theatre? 

Norah •Richards. 

Notes 

Unmun — A village shopkeeper and money lender, 
usually a Hindu. 

Hnvihhir. Head Constable. • 


Ghnroh son#.—' The " hnroli is an earthen water 
vessel much detonated with eulourcaiand papers. 
It contains water lor the ceremonial bathing of the 
bridegroom. Women sing an appropriate .song as it 
is carried in procession. 

dutm-hrcukini*. — A chuui* is an ear them lid of the 
water vessel, which Hie bridegroom breaks with his 
loot alter the ceremonial bathing. This act is con- 
sidered auspicious 

Svhm - \ long lunge of jasmine flowers and roses, 
which is bound round the bridegroom’s turban ami 
lomis a veil before ins face. 

Chut ptti - A string woven lial of very simple struc- 
ture, literally, four legs 

Piri — \ very low string-woven stool with four 
legs, made in the same simple fashion as a vhaipni. 

P hu/hiiri, . —A head drapery, the whole surface of 
whigli is cmhnmlci ed with ilowers, usually yellow silk 
is worked on an Indian red ground The yieanir^^of 
phul is //oircr, and knri is a su!lL\ equivalent to work 

L'nv.'tn. — The circle round a saereci lire at which 
a i e seated the bride and bridegroom with their 
guardians and relatives lor Phvrv, Phvrv is the final 
and binding £ercmou\ of a Ihmtu marriage, during 
which the biidc and bridegroom with their robes 
knotted together seven times circumambulate the 
sacred tire, while the brahmin chants the niuntrns 
which contain the dutio id hligations of the 
married pair to one allot In 

/ nttthir . — The brahmin who performs the priestly 
duties in the marriage ceremonies. 

AVf/ .sa/n - -A ted head drapery worn by the bride 
at the marriage ceremony. 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH MV MASTER 

Hv A DISCI l>L K OK I’ROF. J. C. BuSK, 


I N 191 1 I liad the supreme privilege of 
being accepted as a disciple by my 
Master; since then not a day passed 
that his disciples did mot come face to face 
with wonders which grew greater and 
greater every day. The Master came 
round in the morning and talked to 
us and laid down the programme for 
every day. He would often give us 
a sealed envelope, containing the results 
he foresaw of new experiments, and to our 
great astonishment we would find how 
everything came out exactly as he had 
anticipated. We thus came to realise the 
difference between aimless drudgery and 
the true insight which comes after years 
of struggle. Some of the results were so 
astonishing and so eempletely against ex- 
isting theories that th<^ foremost scientific 
paper, Nature , after paying the highest 
tribute for his wide outlook andf great 

11 


generalisations, and also for his marvell- 
ous power of invention, was yet constrain- 
ed to add words of caution, that the 
result of Dr. Bose’s researches “would 
be of the highest value did it not continua- 
lly arouse our incredulity.” This frank 
statement proved to be of great use, since 
it clearly described the state of existing 
knowledge, and the absolutely novel 
character of the Master's conceptions. In 
other instances his theories have been 
quietly accepted and given out by different 
compilers as their own. A glaring instance 
of this is seen in a certain article in the 
Encyclopoedia Britannica. i may be per- 
mitted to anticipate what comes after- 
wards by saying that it took nearly 
six years for Nature to be completely con- 
verted, when it devoted an article ten col- 
umns in length describing the extren/e 
importance of the Master’s discoveries. 
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I was. however, speaking cjf the time 
when his theories were fiercely assailed 
because the result challenged belief. 
How to convert the world? He realised 
that controversies led to nothing. Finality 
lay only in an .appeal to Caesar, in 
this ease to the spirit of the 'plant! 
Would it ever be possible to have the 
unknown inner history of the plants reveal- 
ed by scripts made by themselves ? 
This has been his unceasing quest for 
many a year. Even in his ordinary con- 
versation with frieuds and pupils one would 
realise that the mind behind was working 
quietly /md sometimes we could catch a 
glimpse of sudden illumination in his lace. 
His thoughts had become sub-conscious. 
The obstacles which stand in our wav and 
all false perspective had vanished for 
him. Discoveries came almost spontane- 
ously and new inventions were like play 
to him. 

We were impatient at the world’s slow' 
recognition of his work. If others could 
only see as we did ! The Master was 
amused at our impatience. To him it had 
become almost indifferent whether he won 
recognition or not. The only thing that 
did matter was whether he pursued truth 
to the utmost. * Our impatience, however, 
must have slowly influenced him, for one 
day he said, “I will have to do it, but that 
would mean long conflict of practically one 
man against the world." The odds were 
after all not so great if one was in the 
minority with truth. 

The Master had now perfected his self- 
recording apparatus and plants now regis- 
tered their autographs. A demonstration 
of the actual record of the plants before the 
scientific world in the West could not but be 
most convincing. This was, however, no 
eilsy task ; the only time when plants flourish 
in Europe is in the middle of summer, when 
every place of learning is closed for the 
vacation. For the rest of the year there is 
nothing but bare stems, the plants having 
gone into a state of tranced hibernation. 
How thentvas this difficulty to be met? 
Nothing short of carrying our own plants 
and risking their frail life to the inclemencies 
and danger of the journey. 

His mind became troubled with all these 
difficulties. He must have thought of me 
in this connection, but had fe,.^rs that a 
superficial contact with'the West for a short 
period might prove Vor me very unsettling. 
I distinctly remember .the morning when 


turning to me with mingled affection and 
pity he spoke of all his hopes and fears. 
What could »I do or say? Neither did 1 
know my strength nor my weaknesses. 

I could oiflj r throw myself into a raging 
sea if that would serve him. That is all a 
disciple could do. But the Master always 
showed displeasure when we attempted to 
voice our personal devotion. He wanted 
no wen kings, but wished t‘> forge men who 
could work and grow to their utmost 
Stature. He was never tired of impressing 
on us the fact that the sum total of 
energj' was constant; when that found 
vent in talk there must be the inevitable 
run down of Latent energ}' of character. 
About my going, the Master said that he 
would take the risk and ordered me to he 
ready. 



The Mimosa which toured round the world with 
Prol. J. C. Hose. 

Once the course was decided the Master 
rapidly made his preparations. He now 
seemed all energy, and his ideas were 
definite even to the minutest detail. Every 
thing that might ' possibly be required, 
from an ordinary pin to his most com- 
plicated apparatus, were then packed in 
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The Interim of Dr. J. C. Bose’s Laboratory at Alania \ ale, London. 


portable boxes. All our brother disciples 
were lost in the joy of preparation. My 
own part was to learn from them the 
peculiar difficulties of each apparatus atul 
the way to overcome them. 

Plants had to be personally carried by 
hand. No more than four specimens could 
be taken, — two of Mimosa and two of our 
Hon clmnrul , Desmodium gyrans or the 
Telegraph Plant. We had’ fairly good 
specimens of the sensitive Mimosa, but the 
telegraph plant was out of season, its best 
time being from July to November. It was 
March now, and the plants had seeded and 
died. After much difficulty I got a small 
sickly-looking specimen. Casually I heard 
from the doorkeeper of a neighbouring 
house that he had a wonderful plant which 
drove out ghosts ! And on going out to 
investigate 1 found that it was nothing less 
than my long sought telegraph plant. The 
specimen was good-sized and was in a 
vigorous condition. I convinced my super- 
stitious friend how national future 
depended on this plant. lie, though unlet- 
tered, rose to the patriotic demand. But 


fearing that his fit of generosity might 
not last long I looked about and found 
a cooking vessel. I converted it into 
a (lower pot and inarched home with the 
valued treasure. I placed it in the quad- 
rangle of my small house and carefully 
watered it. i could hardly wait for the 
morning to see how the plant lared. Alas! 
an unscientific call trespassed into our 
house at night and ate the top off and broke 
the main stem into half. The plant looked 
very lame. Hut even the lame can scale 
mountains through faith. And 1 had enough 
for two. 

The Master went by the quicker over- 
land route. I travelled by sea all the way 
by s.s. “Egypt” from Calcutta. The 
companions of my journey were: two 
Mimosas fairly vigorous, two telegraph 
plants, one weakling and the other 
lame and halting. This was the strength 
of the expedition that went out to meet 
the hostile shock of the world. I had no 
misgivings^jf the ultimate victory. I knew 
my Master and the flag h<‘ carried. 

Sensitive plants have a strange fascitia- 
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tion even for grown up children . Every stu- 
dent who passed by our laboratory oould 
not help stopping to watch the leaves close 
as they pinched them. This did not matterin 
India, where we had many plants to spare. 
To protect them Iroin the too ardent atten- 
tions of the children during the voyage, a 
little cage of wire gauze was made. The 
captain knowing their destiny offered 
special help. The standing joke, every 
morning was to inquire after the health of 
the “canary” in my cage! 

Life on board a steamer is certainly 
delightful, provided one escapes the much 
dreaded ^sea-sickness. I was fortunate ' in 
this matter and 1 could spend my time in 
reading at Yd looking after the plants. 
From every passing portadetailedaceount 
of their condition— health andtemperament 
—was sent to the master. It was a full 
four weeks’ experience of varied character, 
in which the disciple found himself now in 
the heights and then in the depths, as tin- 
plants showed signs of thriving or droop- 
ing. To my great delight the lame one 
put forth two green sprouts. I took this 
as a good omen 

As long as the ship ploughed through 
the Indian Ocean the plants thrived as 
though they were in their own familiar 
soil. During the journey through the Red 
Sea they bathed in tin- sunshine and enjoyed 
the warmth. When we entered the 
Mediterranean there was a sudden chill and 
the plants became depressed and the leaves 
drooped. As we proceeded further West 
the weather became colder and colder, 
and when we reached the Gulf of Lyons 1 
was greatly discouraged by the fear that 
I might not be able to carry my charge alive 
to their destination. The Bay of Biscay, I 
was warned, would proveto be quite fatal. 
The only thing 1 could do was to wrap 
the cage with blankets and expose the 
plants only- to the brief flashes of sunshine 
when they appeared. 

After the long voyage we at last reach- 
ed London. The Master had .already 
arrived a Yew days earlier and engaged 
a beautiful house in South Kensington. 
He had carried with him two boxes of 
his most delicate apparatus. The one 
he carried with his own hands was 
quite safe. But the other box bad to be 
entrusted to the* care of the Railway por- 
ter ; the result was thftt these instruments 
which had survived the perils of the sea 
succumbed Lo the r<engh handling of the 


British workman. There remained now 
only two instruments, The Resonant and 
the Oscillating Recorders, but the wonderful 
Creseograph which instantly recorded the 
infinitesimal growth of plants was ruined 
beyond repair. However, the first two 
instruments mentioned above proved more 
than enough to serve our purpose. These 
extremely delicate instruments, after the 
inevitable shaking to which they were 
subjected during tlw* long journey, required 
certain repairs and readjustments. Fortu- 
nately there wasin London one of Master’s 
old pupils, I)r. Jyoti I Takas Sircar, who 
had his training under him for several 
years befoie he left India. His help was 
now - almost invaluable for our present 
needs, linden bis treatment the instru- 
ments regained their sensitiveness. 

My own trials with the plants really 
began from the moment of our arrival in 
London. The day was quite dark,— at the 
end of April, # an(i extremely cold, though 
the season was supposed to be summer. I 
carried the plants in a closed lexical) and 
placed them. carefully in the drawing room, 
kept warm by incandescent gas heating. 

I hoped that we had reached safe haven at 
last. But the next morning going to look 
for the plants all my hopes were crushed 
to the ground. I never realised,- — though 
iry Master’s works should have prepared 
me for it — how deadly poisonous gas fumes 
were to vegetable life. The four little plants 
which 1 succeeded in keeping alive so long 
under unexpected difficulties were to all 
seeming dead, and this through my own 
lack of foresight. The leaves hung flown 
quite limp and the leaflets had turned yel- 
low. After trying various expedients I was 
successful in reviving two, the other two 
being quite dead. 

Now we were faced with the hopeless 
difficulty of keeping these two plants 
alive, specially through the night. If 
kept inside, they would be poisoned by 
gas, if kept outside they would be frozen 
to death. In this emergency the Master 
took steps that removed all my anxieties, 
lie called on the Director of the 
famous Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Regent’s Dark, who had already heard of 
the wonders of the new discoveries. Every 
help was cnthusinticnlty offered and we 
were taken into jjie hot house made 
specially for tropical plants. London with 
its fog and freezing temperature had 
greatly depressed me. But once I entered 
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the hot-house I felt transported as if by 
magic to mv dear native land. How I 
enjoyed the intense moist heat which I did 
not at all appreciate 'while in* India. But 
there were other wonders ; the* tank was 
full of Indian lilies in full bloom ; there was 
the rice plant, the stalk bending under the 
weight of corn. And more wonderful still 
was the vigorous banana bearing ripe 
fruits. 1 he two little sieklv plants which I 
brought at once realised that good time 
was coming. Mr. Kelp, Superintendent 
of the Hardens, promised personally to look 
after the well being of the strangers And 
wonderful to relate, from that dav on- 
ward they began to grow and flourish, as 
if they realised that great, things were, ex- 



The Hesiiinilium (brans ( « 1i|*'|ei ) which loured 
round the world with i’rol. |. C. Bose. 

peeted of them and that they were deter- 
mined not to disappoint us. In showing 
us this kindness, the Botanic Gardens, we 
were glad to find, were also benefitted. 
Soon people began to talk of Master’s 
great wori and they flocked to Regent’s 
laik in crowds to we the wonderful 
specimens that had been brought from 
India. The interest was so great that 


the Times devoted to the subject a long 
column under the heading 

AV/rr Plant at the Hotnnic thirdc/ s. 

“Among insterestrng plants growing in 
tlu‘ Victoria Regia . House arc a banana in 
fruit, the sacred lily of the Hast, Nelumbimn 
•spceiosuni, sugar cane and rice. A plant 
rarely to be seen in this country, Desmo- 
diuni gyrans, the telegraph plant, has 
lately been received from India and is now 
growing in the same green house. The 
interest of this plant has been greatly 
increased since it has been found bv 
Professor Hose that the pulsations are 
automatic, and that the leaflets respond 
in exactly the same wav as the hearts-., £ 
animals to stimulants, poisons, and 
electric shock.” 

The next point to be decided, was a 
suitable house for a Laboratory; we had 
to think not so much of our own comfort, 
as of the health of the plants which were to 
be brought every day for experiment from 
the Regent’s Park and carefully returned. 
Anv house with gas supply had to be 
rejected, so also houses on streets with too 
much motor car tra flic, since the product of 
combustion of patrol was poisonous to .the 
plants. At last the Master secured a beau Li- 
iul house in Alaida Valt, with a large 
garden attached. The best room in the house, 
the one in front, was set apart* for our 
laboratory. The photograph reproduced on 
page S8 gives an idea of the interior of the 
laboratory : to the right is seen •the large 
curtained glass window, with plent y of sun- 
light; here ort a steady table was mounted 
the Resonant Recorder for automatic re- 
gistration of the rate of nervous impulse in 
plants. Near to it is the white screen on 
which was projected by means of electric 
lantern the pulse records of the Telegraph 
plant, as registered by the Oscillating 
Recorder. These are seen on the mantel 
piece to* the extreme left. In the centre 
was placed the galvanometer to register 
the eletric response and pulsation of plants. 
vStill further to the right is the Death 
hecordcr by which the plant • signals its 
death at the exact critical moment. With 
all these instruments adjusted to their ut- 
most sensitiveness we were ready to face 
our critics. And the next few weeks called 
forth our highest activity as the leading 
men in England began to flock to the 
AJaida Yale Laboratory which was soon 
to attain historic impt/ttance. 

( To he coyt intteth. 
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' YED Mnzhar-ul-I latj was horn on 21st 
December ISGG in tin* Chapra District 
of North Bihar, and his genealogy 
goes up to the noble Ouraish family of 
Mecca which had opposed the Arabian 
Prophet so long and then submitted to his 
sway. His grandfather was Maulvi Sa- 
kitawat* Ali Khan, an able and honest De- 
puty Collector who supervised the Perma- 
nent Settlement of many portions of Bihar. 
After learning Persian and a little Arabic 
at home and passing the vernacular pri- 
mary examination with a stipend, Master 
Ilaq joined the Patna Collegiate School 
in 1870. According to a sketch of his life 
by Mr. Sachchidananda Sinlia to which we 
are greatly indebted, he displayed even in 
his school days a passion for devouring 
“all kinds of light and serious literature, 
particularly books dealing with Islamic 
history in various countries.” Matriculat- 
ing in 1884 he entered Patna College, but 
two years later gave tip his preparatu ns 
for the University examination with a view 
to going to England. His guardians ob- 
jected to the proposal, and he migrated to 
Canning College, Lucknow, in 1 NS 7 and 
displayed great activity in writing poetry 
and articles for the Urdu papers. After 
making a length}- tour of the great towns 
of Upper India in the first quarter of 1888, 
he left India with only Ks. 70 in his pocket, 
reached Aden in a pilgrim ship and wired 
home tor mopey to complete his voyage to 
England ! 

Reaching London on 15th September, 
1888, Mr. Ilaq kept terms in Middle 
Temple, and “gained the title of the hook- 
worm by his devotion to the study not 
only of law but of many other subjects, 
including some of the sciences.” At London 
he started the Anjuman-i-Islamia (now 
the Pan-Islamic Society) and became an 
ardent Liberal in politics. 

After being called to the Bar he returned 
to India in ]ul\ 1891, and began practice 
at Bankipur. From 189“ to 189G he 
.served as a Munsiffin Oudh, hot “his heart 
was pining lor larger fields of activity. A 
love for his country and its political re- 


generation were the chief determining 
factors of the next step in his life. Here- 
signed his post in April 1890 and resumed 
his practice at tli£ Chapra Bar.” It was 
Mr. Ilaq who represented the constable 
Narsingh in the appeal before Mr. Fennell, 
after the poor man had been sentenced, to 
imprisonment by a Deputy Magistrate 
(Maulvi Zakir Husain) in secret consulta- 
tion with the District Magistrate, for the 
terrible offence of receiving a beating from 
a European officer ( i899) ! 

In the great Tirhut Famine of 1897 Mr. 
Ilaq worked hard and travelled extensi velv 
as Honorary Secretary of the District Re- 
lief Fund, with the result that his health 
broke down and “for one year he was bed- 
ridden.” 

His next great public service was as 
Vice-chairman of the Chapra Municipality, 
when in the course of three years he cleared 
that Augean stable of corruption and mis- 
management. Under his able and vigorous 
administration the accounts department 
was overhauled, and “the whole municipa- 
lity became absolutely a different body, 
and a Municipal Market was built at a 
cost of Rs. 20,000. In 1907 he removed 
to Bankipur and gave a new life to its 
politics.” 

In December 1906, an all-India Muslim 
gathering was held at Dacca, to start 
a political association of the sect with the 
object of “supporting every measure ema- 
nating from Government and opposing 
all the demands of the Congress.” 

“The publication of this militant and 
aggressive circular at once made him 
decide to go to Dacca. He felt that it 
would be against the public interest for 
the Muhammadans to start an association 
with such objects.The two friends (Messrs. 
Mazhar-ul-Haq and Ilassan Imam) suc- 
ceeded in pushing into the background 
the proposed institution and in starting 
in its place the All-India Muslim League.” 
(S. Sinha). He also opposed the capture 
of the League by t/ie Aligarh paftv on the 
ground that it would either injure the 
College or the League would become an 
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official-ridden institution. Though he was 
outvoted, his prophecy has been verified, 
and the League is now at 1ast*workingmi 
his lines. 

A harder trial was soon to come lor 
Mr. Ilaq, but his sincere patriotism, trail 
spa rent unselfishness and fearless courage 
ol conviction made him defy threat and 
temptation alike and risk the hostilitx ol 
the fellow- Muslims whom lie loved so well 
and to work with wliorfi was his highest, 
aim. When Sir H. Kisley spoiled Morlev’s 
Reform scheme by introducing religious 
differences in the political sphere, Mr. Ilaq 
and his friend Mr. Ali Imam, "strongly 
opposed the unreasonable demands of the 
Muslim League extremists for special elec- 
torates. They were attacked and abused 
by the vast bulk of the Musalman press in 
India. They were called traitors and re- 
negades, but.. .contumely, ridicule and 
abuse did not at all affect their patrio- 
tism.” (S. Sinha). 

In Bihar, Mr. Haq organised the first 
Bihar Provincial Conference (11K)S) to 
which his name and that of its*president. 
Mr. Ali Iman drew all the Musaliuans of 
light and leading in Bihar, flic theoretical 
Liberalism which Mr. Haq imbibed when 
a law r student in “the land of the free and 
the brave" he has applied to bis own 
country. Throughout life he has been a 
staunch and avowed Congressman. He 
has been Vice-President- of the Bihar 
Povincial Congress Committee and was 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Indian National Congress which 
met at Bankipur in 1912. 

As Member of the Supreme Legislative 
Council (1910-1912 , Mr. Ilaq did not 
show himself a hasty or extreme reformer, 
lie was ready to accept the theory that 
administrators might honestly look on 
things differently from the people. But in 
a year or so his eyes were opened by what 
he saw and heard and he knew what 
this theory really meant for the Indian 
people when translated into action. Then 
Mr. Haq, with the fearless courage and 
love of truth which has distinguished 
him through life, publicly avowed his 
mistakes and came into line with Gokhale 



Mr Mazh xr-i’i.-Hao, • 
President, All-lndla Moslem League, 19 1."!. 

and Bhupcndra Nath Basu, the trio often 
sitting on the same bench in the legislative 
Council to tin.* disgust of those who had 
hoped to litfd in him a docile Khan 
Bahadur. 

But Mr. Ilaq has paid the price of his 
conduct and we know lie does not repine 
at the loss. As an open opponent of 
sectarian representation in the Legisla- 
ture, he has been refused re-election by 
the Bihar Muhammadan electorate. But 
the mass*of the community and the young 
educated generation idolise him as a leader. 
He raised an immense sum for the relief 
of Turkey during the Tripoli and Balkan 
Wars, — his fervid Urdu cloquenci? thrilling 
thousands at Calcutta and elsewhere and 
he defended the Cawnpore Most pie rioters. 

X. 
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Frogs with Hair. 

Ill '• ipular Mythology “frog's hair" and “lien’s 
Li lli have loin.’ played a pail as typical rarities 
Ihit has Sinn- been dismvcicd that t he German 
lx one bogs lia\i* upon their bodies either' hair 
or a ’ rv good imitation of it Anatomically it is not 
hair, i the sense in which we apply that term to 
mami nls Our own hair is akin to our liny ci -nails ; 
^ is lrornv growth, whereas the “hair” on the 
Airier Irogs is an almorinal development of the 
tulien s ihtfc appear on tile skin ol the onlinarv 
Iron. 





A “1IA1KY” FROG 
Thom the German Kongo. 

I)r. H. Gadow had made a microscopical examina- 
tion ol the hairhke structures, and reported that he 
was unable to liml any nerves in them, altho he made 
out some insignificant blood- vess^s and lymph 
spaces, lie concluded that these appendages could 
not be considered a scnVorv apparatus, and that their 
function was a mystery. 

Hut Willy Kukenthaf, working in the Museum of 


Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, established 
that tile hairhke appendages w-re present only in the 
males, and altogetlur wanting in the lemales 

These .appendages <1* » not .iliamtln same degree 
«,*1 developnieiii in all male null vidii.iN, and that even 
in lull grown males there me \crv conspicuous 
dillci'euccs in tins rcgaid. 

The hail like coveting i"> most highly de\ eloped 
during the breeding season, it is to be considered a 
secondary scmimI iharaeUnsiic Tin lemales have, 
oil exactly the same pails ol the body on winch 
males bear these appendages, small hutipiitc distinct 
luki-icles, which, have tin same diameter as the bases 
ol the appendages in tin* males Their distribution 
over exactly the same aicas ol the surlaee show’s 
dearly that they arc homologous wit ii the appendages 
( if the male. 

Both males and lemales show similar tubercles 
scattered over' the whole hack, and 1 hc\ are 
moie closely crowded in the icgioti ol the angle ol t lit* 
jaws In some areas ol the surlaee ol the males ma\ 
even he observed the liansition ot these tubercles into 
hairs These hairhke appendages arc therefore to 
be considered as highly developed tubercles ol the 
skin. .. — Liter; try Digest. 

Movie* and the Eye*. 

II youi eves are sir >ug and normal, looking at 
moving pictures v\ ill d > them no harm; if they are 
weak, you had bet Lei sfn \ awa\. The elements 
likely to be th source ot irritation to the delicate 
structures ol the cyis are “flickering/’ ot vibration, 
anti inaccurate and vanable loeusing of the pictures, 
also the relation the light reflected Ironi the screen 
bears to the visual plane ol the observer. To a normal 
spectator t lie undue dtort repaired to maintain distinct 
visioiiundcr these circumstances often ptoducesdis 
comlort, bin this sulisides and no juTtnanent injury 
results. Where the refracti vc powers ol the eye arc 
detective — a condition more common than tile normal 
one —eye-strain, with Us accompanying disorders, 
will probably follow. 

The inthieuccs of the motion -picture often work 
for the individual wcll ire, since, in many instances 
the existence of an optical dcfccl is unknown until 
subjected to strain m viewing these projected images. 
The irritating features are possible ol elimination by 
a more accurate mechanism regulating the relation 
between the condensing and projecting lenses, more 
care in the selection of the glass used and in the 
grinding of the lease*; and a scientific understanding 
of optical principles bv those who are responsible 
for the placing and operating of the projecting 
machines. The most irritating feature to the eyes is 
the exposure to the direct reflected rays, and this 
condition should be remedied. 

One very serious objection to the manner in which 
the pictures are projected upon the screen is the 
presence, in some of them, of innumerably glimmering, 
flashing, and dancing bright spots that try the 
eves. 

Another feature which puts a severe test upon 
the eyes is the unnatural swiftness with which the 
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yt't lie has wood for flesh, steel for joints, and rawhide 
cords lor muscles in place of tfle real fingers and 
wrjsts. 

1 he arms are made of willow-fiber, with rawhide 
cords as muscles, each' one attached to suspenders 
stretched across the b^cR and chest, to give tension, 
rorward movement of the stump raises the elbow. A 
downward movement of the shoulder pulls the finger- 
coni, bench 11 tr the hand backward from the wrist-joint 
and opening the fingcis. Another shrug of the shoulder 
closes the lingers and locks them so that they can 
hold whatever object is being handled. 

In the pi esenee ol the astonished surgeons at the 
international Surgical Congress in New York the other 
day the young man diest himself First he buttoned 
his shoes and nut on his garters. Then he drew liis 



HOW EYK-STKAIN AT THE MOVIES MAY HE LESSENED, 
oicture c J lie ^ cnus . cs of eye-strain in the motion 

/ Tr rf,U, ? l ° I,r -J- No ™«*« Hisk-y. iv 

the glart reflected lroin the screen. The top diagram 

Sca™nV. J, ; Siti ° n - ° f " U ‘ machine 

m/iii n ufli-ction injurious to the eyes. In the 

middle diagram this fault is obviated, hut the position 
ol he machine ,s illegal. The third cut shows Dr 

th!f K y S l 11013 " 86 ' 1 solution— the picture projected from 
the basement instead ol the gallery. 

ST'gSZg* 1 ’ m ’ ,ht *™-‘ 

m.nt 0t ^ r ? ffcct . 0 f watching moving pictures, worth 
mentioning in this connection alt ho it is not injurious, 
to the eyes, is a pronounced fry pm .tic experience that 
w pcopte h.^, particularly when the pcrlormance 

® ? i° nged to n J ,, . re thnn l)n <-' <>r two hours and is 
not of a very exciting nature. 

— Literary Digest. 

Skill in Handling Artificial Arms. 

thJmT« OU *ku^u W ^ or ^ er * s doing many remarkable 
things with. the two artificial, arms which lor a rmm- 

hfim'k le lias worri *n place of those first given 

Slerv y dl tt T e * *i n iact * 1 he ^ s through the paces of 
very-day life without the slightest fuss or effort, and 

12 


Skill in Hand Artificial Arms. 

shirt over his head and buttoned it down the front, 
closing the top with the ordinary collar Dutton. Then 
he picked up his collar and buttoned it back and front, 
handling it as^leftJv as the average man manages his 
with ten fingers. When this was done, he tied his 
four-in-hand scarf, drew it tight and fastened it snug 
with Ins scarf-pin, drew on his coat, picked up his hat 
and put it on. Next he rolled a cigaret, struck a 
match, lighted tile ‘smoke’ and started puffing it with 
plain enjoyment. Walking over to the water-cooler 
he drew himself a drink and tossed it off without spil- 
ling a drop. And when he dashed ofl his name in" ex- 
cellent handwriting, first with the right hand and 
then with the left, he completed an exhibition which 
has not yet ceased to cause wonder among those who 
saw it 

The Technical World Magazine. 

Holding Breath to Beat the Record. 

In the course of some recent experiments in respira- 
tion in the lhiiver>ity of California Medical School, 
an undergraduate student held his breath ten minutes. 

This was accomplished while having the student 
lie on a table, with a pneumographio belt attached 
about bis thorax and communicating with a kymo- 
graph. Slow, deep inspirations were taken for two 
minutes; thia eliminated a good portion of the carbon 
dioxid from the blood. A breath of oxygen was then 
taken and the time- marker* started. The tracing is 
here showu. A slight relaxation of the respiratory 
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muscles is indicated at twi» minutes. X.» desire t o 
breathe was experienced until six minutes had elapsed. 
The belt having been placed ovei the < liriplir» i> m. the 
pulse-rhythm is shown throughout Prom this tope 
on, .‘.hr conscious effort to hold the breath increased 
.it ll an involuntary twitching of the abdominal 
muscles was tpiitv apparent ; but no i espirat ion took 
place. All the time the pulse was full and strong, the 
color good. No oxygen want appeared. At the ex 
pirntion of ten minutes some vertigo occurred, and 


the impulse to bred the having he joint* imperative the 
first inspir.il ion was taken — ten minutes and ten 
seconds having elapsed No great hvperpnuea, no 
weakness, no heart changes appeared. The student 
rose from the table and went about Ins class- work. 
Mr Horner, on •.whom this experiment was tried, is a 
swimmer and has participated in underwater 

contests. 

• 

— Lit ci nrv f digest. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Teaching of Civics in Schools 

is the title 1 of an excellent article in the 
Local Self-Government Gazette which sets 
forth within a short compass sane direc- 
tions for the teachers and pupils lor grow- 
ing up into useful and intelligent citizens. 
We read 

In teaching civics the aim should be to train for 
citizenship. Good citizenship depends not so much on 
a knowledge of the governmental forms of a com 
inanity as upon the practice ol civic virtue in that 
community. The pupil should know what communi- 
ty life means. He should have the desire to be an 
honest, industrious and useful member of the com 
munity, because he has been taught to feel that his 
happiness and the welfare of the community depend 
on his efforts to live right. 

The school affords the teacher an excellent oppor- 
tunity to illustrate concretely the principles under- 
lying community life. 

The pupil should be taught that a citizen's rights 
are the most important things lie can possess, that 
the government exists for the protection of his rights, 
and that the form of government depends upon the 
recognition and protection of his rights. Hut he 
should be constantly and persistently reminded that 
every right has a corresponding duty. The rights 
of some citizens are the duties of other citizens. Rights 
and duties go hand in hand. 

The ethical organization of a school is of greater 
importance than ethical ^teaching. School govern- 
ment and class management are living and concrete 
examples of government, evjT before the eyes of the 


pupil, therefore every act and cvciy order on the part 
of adults in f he schoolhousc should be carefully foil 
sidcred with a view ol the effect on the pupils One 
cannot expect obedience if one himself' is not obedient ; 
one cannot expect respect if one is not respectful 
himself ; one cannot expect fairness if one is not fair- 
minded himself ; one cannot expect pupils to practise 
civic virtues when the same au. being violated by his 
elders 

Here is bit of sound advice for the 
teacher : 

The teacher should be impressed with the belief 
that every action of liis own is influencing the charac- 
ter of his pupils ; otherwise he is not training them. 
In order that pupils may have actual experience in 
governing themselves, they should be released from 
constant guardianship, they should be given some 
responsibility and some opportunity for sell-govern- 
ment by allowing them to manage or take an active 
part in managing the discipline of the school, the 
recitation, their own clubs, games, playgrounds, fire 
drills, opening exercises^ entertainments, excursions, 
class and school libraries, athletic contests or class 
savings banks 

Pupils should be made to feel their responsibilities 
by being made responsible for something in the pre- 
servation of school property, in the tidiness of school 
premises and school rooms, and of the streets of the 
neighbourhood, and thereby learn that mutual assis- 
tance and co-operative service are the fundamental 
principles of all healthy s/lf-governrncnt. 

Pupils should be leer to see that without law, 
liberty itself is impossible ; that infractions of the law 
are injurious to the people individually and collective- 
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lv, anil that it is the duty of each citizen, young or 
old, to aid in the enforcement ot the law. 

Dr. N. Macnicol has translated, as an 
experiment, so he says, some t)f the 

Devotional Lyrics of Tukaram • 

which have appeared in the pages of the 
Young Men of Inclin for December. Mr. 
Macnicol Ins not been unsuccessful in his 
attempt, and those people who are not 
familiar with Marathi have here # an 
opportunity of becoming familiar with 
some of the writings of Tukaram. For the 
.benefit of our readers we quote some of the 
translations together with short intro- 
ductory note on Tukaram. 

Tukaram is the most popular of aljthe Marath^ poets. 
He was horn at Helm, near E’omuu early in the seven- 
teenth century, and his voluminous poems are very 
largely occupied wit h the wot ship and the praise of 
the god Vithoha of I'nndharpiir. The intensity €*f 
his desire for fellowship with Hod gives him a place 
among the devotional mystics o4 the world -those 
men and women who can sa\, “lake as the hart 
panteth after t he watei brooks, so pantelh m\ soul 
after thee, Ofiod” II is pncms, which are called 
ahlinn gs, are mostly short devoh nal lyrics of from 
eight I o t wenf v lines, and many of Them are familiar 
to the simplest peasants all over the Marat ha 
country. 

Tint Soul’s \ icakntm; for (*ot>. 

* As the bride looks back to her mother’s house, 
And goes, but with dragging feet ; 

Iive:i so it is with inv soul, () Hod, 

Tliat thou and 1 mav meet. 

As a child cries out and is sore distressed. 

When its mother it cannot see. 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave. 

So * t is, says Tuka, with me. 

A C'kv for ('.on’s Lo\ f. 

A beggar at thy door. 

Pleading I stand . 

(live me an alms, () (ioil, 

Love from thy loving hand. 

Spare me the barren task. 

To conic, and come for nought— 

A gift poor Tuka craves, 

Lnmeritcd, unbought. 

This Holunkss of Faith. 

Launch upon the sea of life ; 

Fear not aught that thou mayst meet. 

Stout the ship of Paml»raug ; 

Not a wave shall wet thy feet. 

Many a saint awaits thee there, 

Standing on the further shore; 

H.iste says Tuka, haste'away. 

Follow' those who’vc^goiie before 

Hk Knows Ouk Needs. 

Fawt-atied He bears up the universe; 

How light a burden I! 

Does not His care the frog within the stone 
With food supply*'’ 


The bird, the creeping thing* lavs up no store; 

This great One knows tneir need. 

And iff, Tuka, east on Him my load, 

Will not His merev heed ? 

Thk Sk<?rjst of Peace. 

Calm is life's cro’wn ; all other joy beside 
Is only pain. 

Mold thou it fast, thou slialt, whate’er betide, 
The further shore attain. 

When passions rage and, we are wrung with woe 
And sort* distress. 

Comes calm, and then — yea, Tuka knows it — lo ! 
The fever vanishes 


* Transition period in our Life 

is the title of a readable article in $'.<■ 
Crucible for Scpteinber-Octoher, penned ' 
by S. V. I’untambekar. 

The writer holds that 

Tlie wliole life of a society a transition . 
period. Hut some epochs * »f its life present sudden 
transitions which follow contact, conflict and revo 
lution. At picsent the inheicnt forces of our society 
have been weak and yielding under the influence of 
external fortes which are strong and resistless. 

Tlir effect oi isolation : 

Hist or v tells us that isolation from external 
centres of though! and civilisation, though sometimes 
it mav prove a blessing in the form of haying an 
individual typ«* of national eharaeter and civilisation, 
has often proved a curse. Kxhuusl ion of national 
greatness after a period of splendour and achievement 
is very common in past history, if l[tc people in 
question are completely isolated from external world- 
forces 

The writer goes on to say : 

( hit isolation of hundreds of years received n rude 
military shock from the advent ot Mahomedans first 
and Hiiropeans afterwards. In fact two civilisations 
one Mahomedaii and the other Ivur^jpeau, one after 
another, dining the last thousand years have been 
trying their best to darken and enlighten our 
thoughts, to confuse and inspire our minds. In 
both the eases their main superiority lay in military 
organisation, enterprise, co-operation, diplomacy 
and cunning, physical valour and intrepidity. ^ 

Mr. Puntambekar dues not believe that 
Mahomedans in India have done us much 
good ’ whether in the capacity of con- 
querors or fellow citizens. Neither does 
he believe in the individuality or greatness 
of Mahomedan art in India. #Savs he : 

Then thundering shock ot arms and tlicir youthful 
energy did stagger us in the beginning Their military 
qualities, those of daring and onslaught, were an 
object of wonder to our inactive minds. Hut we soon 
realised their intellectual inicnority, and condemned 
their brutal force as a piece «d savagery 

Mahomedan art in India is nor purely Mahomedan 
but possesses a strong clement of Hindu artistic 
genius; and that this So called Mahomedan contribu- 
tion to India does not in jfnv way compensate for ^ the 
ruin and stagnation otiuir independent development, 
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and for the down v^ard direction of our thoughts. 
The only credit 1 am inclined to give them is that 
when India was splitting into independent fragmeifts, 
when petty jealousies were # fomenting internal 
troubles, and when practically stability of life, foresight 
and the true star of Indians* splf-intetcst lmd dis- 
appeared, their military valour kept alive in the 
minds of t lie dowiit ro^lea Hindus, that they wore a 
part and parcel of a jjre.it count r_v awl civilisation 
and never allowed the fundamental unitv of India to 
be dissolved. 

Let it not he understood, the writer 
takes care to inform us, that he is drawing 
up an indictment against the whole Islamic 
civilisation. His remarks eoncern only 
what the Mahornedans brought into India. 
“Their civilisation and culture have left 

legacy that we may he proud of them ; 
and has long* ago exhausted itself to in- 
fluence us in any way.” 

“The second and existing foreign force 
and influence is the European.”" In the 
struggle of the white people for attaining 
supremacy in India “the more practical, 
the more compromising, the better organ- 
ised genius of the English succeeded/’ and 
quite sensibly, “they did not follow long 
the wrong track of despotism and 
obstinacy.” As a result, “the last fifty 
years. provide us with evidence that some 
progress in co-operation with the people 
and in their welfare has been made.” 

There is much truth in what the writer 
presents iri the following lines. 

In mu ordinal y walks of life we arc observing 
European manners and custom, food and fashions, 
and more or J»v.ss imitating them to a certain extent. 
But in all these cases we have not succeeded in diffe- 
rentiating trivial ftom important. We have not even 
realised our surrounding eiremnst auccA We read 
European literature but do ma attempt to study it. 
We enjoy the advantages of the advance in science, 
but do not fathom its depth and realise its truth. 
History entertains atid dazzles us lint we do not 
improve by the light it affords, and the experience it 
bestows. Our attitude is that of a wondei nig child, 
not .that of a cool critic or experienced manhood. 
To read European philosophy gives us pleasure, but 
we neither see its truth nor expose its falsehoods. 
We become sceptical but are uoL convince it. Our 
scepticism, is born of superficiality of our knowledge 
We have not analysed or compared its contents or 
its basic principles The same is t he ease with rega.d 
to our ways of life. The vanety of manners, of 
customs, of to<Al and dress which we are always 
changing, not in the light of higher principle* of 
society, morals, and icligious beliefs, but out of sheer 
imitation and false notions, shows t he mist ability o| 
our minds I’nitormity in lde may be a monotony, 
but vagueness is certainly a danger. Conservation 
may not be ad visible, but looseness is an enemy 

The writer holds that in out* present-da v 
society * 

There have been no b.itol suggest ions, no heroic 
breaking up of eirrumsei died limits, m suit aid.* rceon 


structions of the old with the new. There seems 
to b; a chaos, a curiosity and a confusion , there 
i* no real desire, no persevere rice, no studied foresight. 
It is all in a inutile everywhere Some sparks of 
real knowledge do enlighten ‘ us, but they disappear 
without having completed their task of lighting an 
everlasting torcii lor spreading the empire of know- 
ledge. 


The Apalling Poverty of India 

E. Katnan Menon contributes to the 
Wealth of Indin for November a telling 
article in which is described the tragic 
conditions under which the average Indian 
lives. 

The article opens with the following 
lines : 

India is rich in natural resource* and command* 
an almost unlimited supply ol labour : vet the annual 
collective income ol the nation is deplorably small. 
This is sulli •lent pro >1 ol the alarming inefficiency of 
Indian labour Almost all employe!* <>l labour in 
India have had reason to complain ol t he incapacity 
of the average 1 n.li in labourer fm sustained exersion. 

What is the root cause of this want of 
efficiency ? Lack ol physical vigour is the 
general cause. And what is it due to— this 
lack of ph ysical vigor ? 

Among the' many causes to which this lack of 
vigour can be a Unbilled, bv far tin- most important 
is t lie systematic ami all but uni vei sal under feeding 
that prevails among the masse* ol the Indian people. 
“It is", savs K t' Dull “literally a fact and not a 
figiitc ol sp.avli that agneultur.il labomers and their 
families in India generally suffer Horn insufficient 
food from year’s end to year's end. They are brought 
up from childhood on less nourishment than is rcipiircd 
even in the tropics and grow i p to be a nation weak 
in physique, stunted in growth, early victims to 
disease, plague ot famine.*' This lias been the opinion 
not only of Indian publicists, who may be supposed 
to take a jaundiced view of the situation, but also of 
responsible t iovei niiient officials as the following 
extracts will show : 

“ flu- united earnings of a man, his wife and two 
children cannot be put. r t more than Rs. :i a month. 
When prices of food grains are low or moderate, 
W'uk regular, and the health of the household good, 
this .neoiue will enable the family to have one tairlv 
good meal a day, to keep a thatched roof over their 
heads, to buv cheap clothing and occasionally a thin 
blanket.” v Report from the Collector ol EtawaJ 

“ flu* poorness ot their physique demonstrates that 
they are hahiuially half staived. (Collector of 
Banda) 

“It is not till a man has gone into these subjects in 
detail that he can fully appreciate how terribly tliiu 
the line is which divides large masses of people from 
absolute nakedness and stai ration. '* (Commissioner 
of J'yzabad ) 

“Hunger is very much a mattei ol habit and people 
who have felt the pinch of famine— as nearly all the 
poorer households must have felt it— get into the way 
of eating less than wealthy families,” (Deputy 
Commissioner of lvai Hardly.) 

“ I nc diet is of a distinctly inlerioi class, even 
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judged by the low standard of the country." (A 
report from the Delhi Division.) 

‘‘The standard of living is perilously low ; herbs 
and berries are consumed for want of better food.” 
(Gurgaon District.) — R C. Dutt, India in the Victo- 
rian Bra. 

*'A vast majority oi the rvots lead a life of poverty 
and must at all times he but little removed from a 
state ot short commons.” Hvurnool) — S. R. Iyengar, 
Forty Years' Progress of the Math as Presidency . 

This stale of things will not come as a surprise to 
anyone who remembers the average annual income 
of tile Indian According to Lord Cromer, and Sir 
David Harbour, it is 27 rupees. Lord Cur/on very 
optimistically placed it at Rs. HO. Probably tin* 
correct figures, if they could be obtained, will be 
much lower. Hut even if these figures were correct, 
they necessarily lead us to the conclusion that the 
average ludi .111 is underfed. 

The writer goes on to sav : 

Another recognised laetoi which makes * for 
physical vigour and which is nl va ys#asSoeialed ufttli 
the problem of food is sufheient and healthy house- 
looin. According to the last census the population of 
Madras Presidency is 4*1 ,* 70, 1 fin and the number 
of houses is 7,910,490. Therefoie on an average one 
house is occupied bv five or si\ pet sous. This number 
is not unsatisfactory , but we can learn nothing 
from the mere numbei of houses -we s’liould know 
whut sort of houses these sue. Evidence about thi** 
point is furinshe 1 hi the immoroiis Census Report, 
of Mr. Moiony. He s ivs, ’On the cejisus night J 
sought pcrplcM'dlv the house ol one Muuivnu in a 
■ cit y paracheri. A tneiidh neighbour b.ingcMl against 
a sheet of iron which bent against the side wall of a 
cabin, and forth on all fours came Mum van His 
lair \v;ys certainly hts residence , but it is a nice point 
whether it could be considered a house." (if the 
7,910,490 houses in the Madras Presidency, we are 
afraid, a fairly large percentage will be found to be 
habitations, differing in no essential respects from 
\1 um van’s 


Refuge 

Under the above heading the Ary a tor 
November prints a few translations from 
the Tamil verses of Ktilasekhara Alvvar, 
the Chera King and saint. We reproduce 
four of them whieli will show that they 
are not without poetical worth. 

Let Fire himself assail with its heat the lotus* 
flower, it will blossom to none but the Sun. Even 
if thou shouhlst refrain from healing its pain, my 
heart can be melted by nothing else as by thy 
unlimited beauty. 

The Rain may forget the fields, but the fields will 
ever be thirsting for its coming. O Lord of the city 
of the wise, what care 1 whether thou heal my wound 
or no, my heart shall ever be thine. 

The rivers course down through many lands Imt 
must yield themselves to the Sea, they cannot How 
back. O sca-hued Lord of the city of the wise, even so 
must I ever be drawn to thy resplendent glory. 

Illusory Pwwer ever seeks him who scckcth thee 
nflt, not seeking thy lasting MiglU. () Lord of the 
city of the wise whose discus flashes like the lightning, 
I must ever seek thee, who anr thy servant. 


The 'Thirty First Issue of tty* volume 

' Prices and Wages in India 

is noticed in the pages of the October issue 
of tin* Mysore Econoihic Journal. 

Regarding the rise of prices between 

0 890 and 1912 and its causes, we read : 

In PJll? the general average of wholesale prices in 
India was 4-1 per cent higher than in the quinquennial 
period ! N90 9 1- This very marked upward tendency 
in the prices ol Indian products continued in 

1 p 1 3. To some extent it was clue to seasonal 
conditions, for 1912 was not a good year from 
an agricultural point of view. Whilst on the 
one hand there weie floods in parts of Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Madras, on the other hand the monsoon 
ceascfl eaily in the United Provinces, Central India 
and Rajputana which also failed to get g**od winter** 
rains. Famine conditions were therefore* establishing 
themselves over part of the United Provinces as the 
veai closed, and though actual ‘famine’ was confined 
t<» n comparatively small tract the outturn of crops 
\va*s seriously "a fleeted over a much larger area. In 
consequence, therefore, the outturn of sugar, an im- 
portant crop in the United Provinces, was seriously 
affected, and the excessive rainfall in Bengal in July 
and August resulted in the curtailment of the jute 
crop Cotton was the only crop that fared really 
well. 

Tne average rise in the wholesale prices of the 24* 
articles for which detailed statistics arc given— tile 
most important food grains, other food stuffs and 
tobacco, oil seeds, fibres and live stock -was t wo per 
cent over that of 1912. The average tise for all India 
in the prices of food grains was*, however, consider- 
ably more than this and amounted to five per cent. 
The highest rise in food grams was in Arhar dal 
(fourteen per cent] and the lowest in Ragi (one per 
cent). On the other hand Bajra, known in South 
India as Kanihu, showed a decrease of eight per cent, 
andjawar, our South Indian Cholaui, no fluctuation. 
There was no fluctuation in the price sesamum, 
cotton and cult on seed but an increase in the prices 
of mustard and* rape seed, poppy seed, ghee, jute, 
tobacco leaf and plough bullocks and a decrease in 
I bat of linseed, raw sugar (gur), refined sugar, tur- 
meric and sheep. 

“Regarding wages in 1DKI the informa- 
tion is somewhat fragment ary.” 

The only information available was that supplie»l 
bv the leading industries — eoltou in Bombay, wool in 
tile Uniti d Provinces, jute, paper and mining in Bengal, 
rice m Rangoon and brewing in the Punjab— and 
from the lea gardens. The importance of these in- 
dustries is however shown by the fact that aL the 
census of 1911, 704,009 persons were returned as 
employed in tea gardens. BOS. 000 as employed in 
cotton mills, 222,000 in other textile industries and 
1 1*2,000 in collieries. The general result is to show a 
rise of three per cent in these industries in January 
1 914* as compared with January 1912 The greatest 
increase, one of nine per cent, was shown by the 
cotton and woollen industries followed bv one of 
eight pel cent in tiic comp natively unimportant 
brewing industry The jute industry showed a rise 
of t wo per ccnt^vlnlst the paper indtisf i y showed tio 
change and the coal and i iVi milling iiulust rics a fall 
ol three and foui per cent rcsj,**et i vclv. There was no ( 
material change in the ease ol tea gaidcns 
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I’rol. S. I£rishnnswami Aiyangar con- 
tributes to the Education!! 1 ' Review for 
November an article entitled 

Research in .Indian History 

At the very outset the writer quotes 
Lord Morlev’s idea as to what is history' 
and what the historian should be like. 

History, in the g rent conception of it, has often 
been compared to a mountain chain seen farofTin a 
clear sky, where the peaks seem linked towards one 
a nothin- towards the lusher crest oi the group An 
ingenious and learned wider (he other da y amplified 
t Ins famous linage, by speaking of a set ot volcanic 
islands heaving themselves out of the sea, at such 
angles and distances that only to the eye of a, bird, 
vmd not tS> a sailor cruising among them, would they 
appear as the heights of one and the same submerged 
range. The bailor is the politician The historian, 
without prejudice to monographic exploration in 
intervening valleys and ascending slopes, will covet 
the vision'of the bird. . 

“It is notorious/’ sfiys the writer, “that 
India has but little history of her own.” 

The difficulties that have to be evcrcoine in any 
work of research in this field are many and m pi ire 
talents of the highest order over a wide held oi study. 
Hrondly speaking the sources of Indian History can 
be grouped into three broad classes, namely : 

1. Indian Literature (Traditionary and His 
torieal ); 

L\ Foreign Literature, chiefly the works of 
travellers, Nrc. ; • 

a. Aiclucology, Monumental, Numismatic and 
Ivpigrnplpc. 

The writer takes up each of these classes 
and considers them separately. The 
various Records he mentions 

have made it possible to compile a political history of 
India from the first century H.C. onwards with suHi 
cient fullness up to the fourth eetitui\ A.D. and with 
greater fullness afterwards. Hut to make the best 
use of these records and get them to yield all the re- 
sults they are capable of yielding work in this line 
will have to go hand in hand with work in other 
departments of research ‘in winch hardly a beginning 
has been made, beyond a preliminary treatment, in 
detached writings, of details which will have to be 
hereafter brought together and handled on broader 
lines in connected and more easily accessible works. 

The writer goes on to say : 

Along with this work has to go on work upon the 
collation of all historical material available in litera- 
ture, numismatics, art works, tec., and unless all of 
these are examined carefully aud the material that 
can be drawn from them made available in a form 
accessible to Indents of history, no historical work 
Drnpcr would be possible This will involve great 
abour in the literatures ot lour or five languages, in 
thousands of inscriptions m all these languages, be- 
sides the monuments, coins and works of art gene- 
rally. 

It is a hopelul sign of the times that these last are 
coming in for their share of attention at the hands of 
some individuals and ifovernmcnts, and what is more 
they are coining to be studied with more of that sym- 


pathy which hitherto was notoriously wanting. In 
the words of Justice Woodroffe : “It has been the 
fashion amongst Ku rope an art-critics to deerv the 
merits of Mrahtnanieal sculpture on the ground of the 
alleged monstrosities of the Hindu paurariic concep- 
tions, which, Jt has been said, are incapable of artistic 
treatment. The examples collected in this volume 
will, it is ’hoped, help to dispel such misconceptions 
and to refute the unjust criticisms which they have 
engendered, and will further a justcr appreciation ot 
the fact that Indian Sculpture is not a freak of Asiatic 
barbarism but is a worthy icpresentative of a school 
of .'esthetic performance .as logical, articulate and 
highly developed as (hose of any count i y in Europe, 
.ancient or modern.” 


Tourists in Japan 

is the title of a short, but informing; article 
penned by Mr. C. Kama li ruga Reddy .and 
appearing in the November issue ol the 
Mysore 12co)mmie Journal. 

Mr. Reddy writes: 

Japan knows how to mint her natnial beauties 
into coin. Scenic attractions aic by no means a 
negligible itcuijn the national revenue of Japan 

From our personal experiences of Japan 
vvt know this to be perfectly true. 

Japan attracts a large number ot loreign 
tourists every year. Japanese hotels and 
restaurants, silk and curio stores, Kail- 
way companies etc., reap a rich harvest 
every spring and autumn which are the 
usual tourist seasons. 

What is it that attracts tourists there r 

She has a wonderfully fine climate, midsummer 
being the only disagreeable season. Even the winter 
is quite enjoyable — the air is light and clear and 
there is plenty of sunshine and the thermometei does 
not go down very low or stay there very King. 
After it has snowed once or twice the hills and valleys 
look perfectly beautiful. In addition to natural 
scenery Japan offers all the atti actions of art and 
antiquity. The temples of Nam, the shrines at 
Nikko and other celebrated places arc in their way as 
interesting as the art treasures of Rome or Florence. 
The Japanese knew how to lay out parks and train 
trees long before the Western nations awoke to the 
conception of beauty in nature or landscape garden- 
ing. In architecture the Japanese are far inferior to 
us, but in all the other departments of art, decora- 
tion, painting, carving, sculpture, metalwork— and 
shall l add cleanliness aud tidiness ? — they are easily 
and by long odds our superiors. In the culture of 
flowers they are unsurpassed bv any people in the 
world. And so the temple and surroundings display 
to perfection the combined charms of art and nature. 
The lotus ponds, the miniature bridges and waterfalls, 
the little artificial islands, the well placed rocks with 
a few pines growing out of them, and the other 
features of the regular Japanese garden reproduce on 
a small scale the beauties of mountain scenery There 
is nothing grand or sublime about it, but it iascinates 
by its astonishing cleverness, and its pretty, coaxing, 
appearance. The places arc kept very clean d'rid 
spruce ; the Japanese * orror for dirty, 

slovenlv ways. 
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hnl .'ill these beauties would not have proved such 
;i success in nt 1 1 acting tourists, foreign and Japanese, 
were life m |apan not based on better and more hherui 
principles than it is amongst the Hindus. 

Anybody irrespective oh caste, A*eed or colour 
could enter theii temples provided oiilv he takes oil 
his shoes or else wears wooden or canvas over shoes, 
so that he may not carry into (lie s.i/rod presence, 
alone; with his devotion, the dot and dust o! the 
street fline is nothing superstitious about this 
regulation ; it is rational and therefore allows freedom 
of means if only tlu* end is conserved Thus the rule 
applies only to temples which arc covered with mats 
and Japanese mats arc very pretty and fairly expen- 
sive In regard to many of the popular Shinty 
shrirr’S, tin* flo irs nt which arc quite hare, people 
could go m with their ‘‘lines oil Bven where shoes 
are pi ohituied, it is done not bieause there is objec- 
tion t <• k*at her ns such but on hygienic g rounds In 
many such temples and monasteries visitors ate 
ptovided with oyei-shocs which tlics could slip ovci 
t heir boots and walk in \> a prccauliniiarx measure, 

1 went about with a pair of over slates ol m\ o^vn 
stocked m 1 11 v overcoat pocket Hut since the 
lemovnl of shoes is considered by the Jnp'i 
nese, as amongst us, a m irk of respc't, it is insisted 
oii in the ease ol a few very holi places — such a ■? the 
Shogun's shrine at Nikko, the temple of tin* Sun- 
goddess at lse, and tin Impciiul p Tla •(•> (for the 
Ianperor is divine ). Here both boots and over coats 
should be taken olf but v»*ks arc kepi on and visitors 
arc providid with h*lt 01 othei warm slippers So 
on the whole even m regard l«> millers of this kin 1, 
which arc better tests ol a people's “temper than 
things • > f more ostentatious import an a*, the. Japanese 
arc a remarkably reasonable race. 

For the convenience of pilgrims and 
tonrkts there arc large numbers of inns 
and rest-houses near temples, health re- 
sorts or any other places of interest. 

Owing to the absence of caste or other forms ol 
antisocialit v , hotels have sprung up i n great abun- 
dance. Foreigners, as a rule, prefer to go to hotels 
in which t he comforts t hov are used to are provided. 
These are known as foreign hotels, though most ol 
them are owned and managed by Japanese. Some 
times out of curiostlv they stop .it Japanese inns, 
which however defectively furnished and provided 
from their point of view, arc i i variably clean and 
attractive. They may not like the food which consists 
chiefly of rice, fish, and vegetables, cooked in a manner 
which docs not appeal to their taste, or the necessity 
of having to sleep on quilts spread on the floor-mats, 
but then the rooms are large and prettily decorated 
with kakemonos and embroideries, the quilts too are 
done in fine rich designs. the surroundings arc 
perfectly dean and tidy, and the host, hostess, and 
maids excel in good manners and polite attention. 

The Japanese kuow the art of alluring 
customers. 

They advertise well the scenic attractions of 
their country. At every railway station is put up 
inconspicuous position a board containing a list of 
the places of interest near by, and their distance 
from the station. Maple parks, plum groves, cherry 
valleys, waterfalls, pine woods, mountain peaks. 
Buddhist and* Shinto shrines, v castles, or whatever 
elA there is of beauty or antiquarian interest within 
six or seven miles of that spot are included in the 
list. 


India too could enrich herself by draw- 
ing tourists from abroad if she were ns 
lif-r.il ns Jap. in ; if she offered the same 
facilities tor travel and stay in plaees noted 
for their scenic beat*ty or ol historical 
interest ; if she were more tidy and less 
• indifferent — in line if she AVtre more up-to- 
date and well-organised. 

\s India is to-day, she does not offer 
enough attract ions to the foreigner to 
empty his purse here. 

The erv for 

• Home Rule in India # 

has been started. As time goes on it will* 
gain in volume and strength, lit the course 
of an article in the Commonweal “ Poli- 
ticos" says.that “the Mysore Representa- 
tive Assembly may be said to be an ob- 
lect-lesson in Home Rule in India. 1 ’ 

flu* Mysore Assembly was started by tin* late Air 
Kangarharlu, the lirsl Bewail of the post-kendi 
turn pci iod lie was a man imbued with the best 
piiuviplcs ol Hit* Hi nisli administration in India, and 
his work, whether in Madras or Mvsou*. has shown 
what ail Indian trained under high class British 
officers ol the «dd type could achieve, il given suinc 
latitude hi a Feudatorv State His conception <*>1 a 
large Assembly composed ol the governed was consi- 
dered .is a uo\el one at the tune • Its annual sittings 
spread ( > v ' * i six to seven days and its discussions of 
subjects brought lor wad air brief, pojntod and 
constructive in character. The time allowed lor a 
speaker is very limited and d he shows any tendency 
to be dill use. he is soon made to know it. 1 hough 
largely made up of people without any knowledge of 
laiglish, the members respect the rulings of the chair, 
come well picpured with tacts and figures, and even 
with precedents,* and shown distinct desire to get 
through the business in hand without delay Its 
utility as an annual audit ol the Stales progress is 
i ccogn iseil by His Highness s ( »ovn nineiit as is 
mamfest from the privileges conlerred on it from time 
to time This year Sir M. Visvesvaraya mtimalud 
that Government had lies to wed on it the right to ask 
twenty-five supplemental questions altei the arrival 
of the delegates in Mysore it a majority agree in the 
view that they should be brought forwaid. They 
have also canter red on them the right to criticise the 
State Budget, a privilege which was utilised in a 
telling manners by a few of the members present this 
year. 

Anybody could see the highly fertile 
character of the debates if he considers the 
concluding speech of the President of the 
Assembly which closed its thirty-second 
session a short while ago. 

He promised, for instance, a fresh Committee ol 
Inquiry in regard to the question ot the relations 
between InatmUps and tenants. The Report of the 
first Committee is vitiated *to some extent by the fact 
that the Committee had m* representative ol the 
tenant class on it Its Report cannot, irnder such 
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circumstances, be taken as final, more especially as we 
know, from cxpei’.enee, tliat landlords nt every class 
have no great desire to further the interests of tenants. 
These facts were brought home to the Government by 
different speakers and the effect was magical. The 
same may he said in regard to the sympathetic 
promise made by Sir M. Visvesvaraya as to the need 
for reducing the inigablc area under tanks which 
have been silting for ages. While the silting up 
process has been going oil steadily though imper- 
ceptibly, the area under irrigation has remained the 
same, with the result that wet rates arc charged 
where the supply of water is either deficient or 
practically nil. This is a grievous injury that ryots 
suffer from in Hritish territories as well, but a remedy 
here has been made possible by popular representa- 
tion. 

Mysore has solved the question of the Separation ol 
Executive irotn Judicial functions, but want of Linds 
'ST&tids in the way of the adoption of the approved 
scheme. It may be argued that while there may 
be little to l>& said against a reform of this kind, 
the financial objection to its wholesale adoption 
may practically prove an insuperable one even in a 
comparatively small State “No,” said the popular 
representatives in effect ; if an abuse is an abuse, 
it must be remedied and a remedy should be found for 
it. vSir M. Visvesvaraya’s answer in regard to free 
primary education seems a just one, in the light of the 
popular demand for it, though it may smack a little 
ot Mr. Lloyd George’s maxim of exploiting the ricli 
tor the benefit of the poor. 

The lively" discussion in regard to the imposition o! 
a cess in lieu of compulsory personal labour in connec- 
tion with communal work for half a day in the week 
led naturally to a reply which is not likely to prove 
a final one on tile subject. The report ol this discus- 
sion published in the papers will doubtless have made 
it clear that the villagers themselves are conscious 
that however much they may feci for it, communal 
life on the old lines is fast passing away. The causes 
which have contributed to this result are many ; but 
the position though clear is not free from difficulty. Sir 
M. Visves\araya’s answer to the members is, we 
think, therefore a right one. More time is necessary 
for the formation of a more decided opinion in the 
matter. If practical unanimity prevails among the 
people themselves in regard to it Government action 
would be open to less objection. As it is, the impo- 
sition of a cess of the kind proposed would be hardly 
l^gal. Perhaps legislation of a simple kind may 
easily help Government to get over this technical 
difficulty but before Government could undertake, this, 
itr would be necessary for them to obtain a clearly 
defined opinion from the people primarily affected by 

* The throwing open of the State Life Assurance 


scheme announced by Sir M. Visvesvaraya is another 
concession which popular representation has won for 
the people. It is we think fully justified by' 
local conditions, though we trust that steps will be 
taken to differentiate this class of insurance from that 
covering the case of public officials. Still another 
question discussed related to a railway connection to 
a port on the West Coast. It is still said to be under 
“active investigation.” This question owes its pro- 
minence as much to the people’s representatives in the 
Assembly as to the planters. 

‘■Politicus” closes his article with the 
following very pertinent observations: 

* The subjects touched upon at the last session of 
the Mysore Assembly show that the people's repre- 
sentatives, though most ol them ate ignorant of 
English and speak only in Kanaresc, are quite up 
to the mark It is a mistake to think that Indians 
when trained to look at things from the business 
point of view would not prove successful in the 
handling of public questions. It would be verily a 
libei to say so. ft list begets trust ; believe the people, 
and you will not be disappointed. < b>pnrtuiiitics 
make men : they create politicians, even statesmen. 
Hlame not people without giving them an opportunity 
to prove their capacity. The only wav to learn is to 
try r and do a thing straight out ; failure mod not be 
made much of in the first instance. Unless judges 
commit mistakes there is no progress in legal pro- 
cedure or substantive law That is so everywhere. 
Unless we commit mistake*, we can never learn, 
liecause Indians commit mistakes, it should not be 
said that they are unfit to exercise power. That 
would be arguing against common experience. It is 
said that, thirty years ago, members of the Mysore 
Assembly did not know what questions to ask. 
Dewan Rangacharlu, it is said, took them by the 
hand, and taught them how to prepare their ques- 
tionaire. When he disallowed questions, he showed 
the questioners concerned why he disallowed them. 
In course of time the members have become experts 
in their work, have developed a sense of solidarity 
that is surprising. They do their work efficiently 
and well. Their position as popular representatives 
is coveted, and their work is so much appreciated 
that they are believed to be the best spokesmen of 
popular grievances. 

Government in Mysore is largely moulded by opi- 
nion as expressed and formulated in the Assembly. 
That is one reason why Government in Mysore is 
hardly ever unpopular, though there is, to speak 
frankly, no free press in it as yet. The Assembly is 
the organ of the people, and it is the one factor that 
hat to be reckoned with by the Government as a 
whole, and by the official in his individual capacity. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Under the heading 

An Enquiry into Vulgarity 

there appears an article in the New States- 
man in which the writer deploifes the lack 
of dignity and want of good taste which 
.’are evidenced in some of the posters issued 


by the British Government to draw 
recruits for the present struggle. 

The writer is not wrong when he says, 
“that which is wi*. in an ordinary citizen 
is blazing vulgarity when uttered by a 
Government.” 
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The voice of Johnnie Jones 01 George Robey is one 
tiling: the voice of Kurland is another; and it is tile 
voice ot Rutland, and not ot Johnnie Jones, which 
will have the pi ofotiudesl appeal Jor iinglislimeii in 
a time of peril like the present "It is more blessed to 
140 than to he pushed" — that is tin; Johnnie Jones 
note ami would pass in a music hall. The lingl.md 
lor which men lay down their lives, however, is not a# 
music hall comedian She is, however vaguely, a 
sacred land, a place— almost a person— beloved. It 
may he retorted that, if this were so, soldiers on the 
march would smg .sentimental hymns to Kurland 
instead ol music-hall son its Hut that Would he to 
miMindcr st and. Soldiers S1141T music hall songs not 
as an expression ot all they believe ami care lor, but 
a« a sort of careless music of courage. They sing 
them am. nnr themst I ves, hut even they do not expect 
genci als and sta Usmcii to address them through the 
medium ot music hall soul's. No one would have 
been more shocked than they it tlie l'jimc Minister, 
in the course of his visit to the Front, instead of ad* 
dressing t hem m the grave language of patriotism, 
had insisted on singing them The I FoutRI the 

f 'ivc Tntith) Xotc ; and the general who on the eve of 
battle attempted to rouse the courage ot Ins men bv 
singing The If.it My F. it her ll’orc or mhiic other light 
sung, excellent ill its own place, would he legarded 
as a Inna tie. 

The wiiter goes on to say : . 

Men live largely by forms; at least they desire 
iorms which suic the spirit ot different occasions. 
Their p ission tor dec »rum is as great ijs their passion 
tor indecorum They claim the right to he both 
familiar am* vulgar themselves ; hut tluv have no 
love tor excessive tamilianu and vulgarity in those 
whom they wish to respect. They resent the thought 
that the latter may be simply superior peisous trying 
to pfay down to them. Mr. Lloyd George, iainiliar 
though lus genius is, would only horrify his followers 
if he winked 011 the platform, sang out "Cheero!" 
to hi*, interrupters, and behaved like a comedian at a 
third rate smoking eoncerL. Vet that is more or less 
how the British Government has been behaving 111 its 
recruiting posters. It has been made to appear 
familiar ami by all means vulgar. Some of the reciuit- 
ing lulls of the Napoleonic wars used to end with 
the sentence ; "(« 01J damn, blast, and coniomid the 

en niy On the whole, we are glad tins sentiment 
lias not got on to the hoardings during the present 
war. But we are not sure that we do not prefer it 
in some ways to *Ts your lies,. boy in khaki ?” 

Recruiting is not a thing which is to be 
“pushed in the same manner as pills or 
soap. 1 ’ 

That in itself is a vulgar conception of the call of 
what most ol us regard as a war of liberation. 
Garibaldi did not summon his conquering volunteers 
to his banner with jests about its being belter to go 
than to be pushed ; lie oil? red them death and 
wounds on behalf oi their country, and they rose to 
the appeal like heroes. Joan of Arc did not go about. 
France asking young girls questions like ‘‘Is your best 
boy in khaki ?*’ She spoke in the accents of one in- 
spned, and men died at her bidding. 

But what is vulgarity ? 

There is 'nothing more difficult to define than 
vulgarity. It is often merely something one dislikes 
in somebody else’s manner of speech or behaviour. . . 
\ ulgari tv is apparently Something which may 

13 


afflict kings as well as the collision people. It is 
something which is as rife in the middle classes as in 

the wot king classes — perhaps more so It is the 

spirit of iusensit ivencss,. ol ignorant egoism, of in- 
dilfeieiuc to the code ol civilized people, ol indignity. 
It flaunts gewgaws 1*1 soorn ol mind. It cheapens 
line emotion*.. It talks loudiv. it walks loudly, it 
bungs itself loudiv. It restorcs«man to an ape. 


Unity Beneath the Present Discord 

is the title of a lengthy and profoundly 
thoughtful article penned by Iiugene 
Troubctzkoy and published in the Hihhcft 
Journal. 

Jhiderlvitig the present discord and 
iiiharmony which is convulsing ttie wholg 
ol Burope and countries situated far away 
from Burope, there is an unity, an under- 
lying solidarity which is almost a miracle. 
This unity is visible in the fighting nations 
taken individually or all together. 

It is 011I v in times of national danger that the 
feeling of national unity can attain this degree of 
penetration and vigor. Now, therefore, is t e very 
moment when, in spite of the furv ol the strife bet- 
ween the nations, we become aware, with a depth 
ot feeling unknown at other times, of the general 
meaning ot our life. This stands out in clear relief, 
infinitely raised above the nations and their quarrels, 
and lorms an imleleasihle bond of union, » which should 
lie capable of icuniting them and triumphing over 
their discords. 

In war we always witness the growth of the con- 
sciousness of national unity. It this exaltation of 
national sentiment is exceptionally strong at the pre- 
sent moment., it is because the world war is without 
any parallel in histoty : men are not fighting for the 
minor interests of life For all the rotfiibataiits en- 
gaged it is the very nation that is at stake 

At the beginning of the present war a mighty revo- 
lution was cffTvled in the minds ol men. Suddenly 
the strife of parties was seen to stop; no more dis- 
integration, no more discord : in every country the 
union of the nation was re-established and affirmed. 
These were the typical facts equally conspicuous in 
each of the opposing camps. Lost in tunc of peace, 
the guiding motive ol lilt* asserts itself unmistakably 
in time of war ; each nation comes to itself »nd 
gathers its forces to a unity under a single idea and a 
single act of will. 

The effect of war is thus described by the 
learned writer : 

The great Luropcan war has brought a wonderful 
increase to the intensity oflifc both 11^ the individual 
and 111 humanity at large. The chief result ot the war 
has been to double the energy and active foice ot the 
general life. 

On the one hand war unchains tlie powers of hell ; 
it breaks the fetters which civilization has fixed upon 
evil , but, on the other hand, it is during war that 
all the forces of the good, hidden in the deeps of 
the human heart, rise up and gather themselves 
together to t!*i battle against the Satan who has 
broken loose. In these supreme moments we see the 
awakening and uprising of moral forces which t>ll 
then have slept ; new qualities, or, it may be, the 
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long foigottcii n. u.s oi prist ages, mala* t heir appeai- 
ance Sudden! v euiiu's tlu* perception tlmt all 
our Ivm < qje.i'i cnlimc is only a linn covering hiding 
tile (rrociniis appttitcs ol niaa’s bestial nature We 
behold r.lu* savage in man, the antediluvian monster, 
wlneli remains the sam- m its' essential natuie, 
slight l\ polished and drilled by ci vdi/at ion, but also 
armed by civilization to the teeth Once more we 
must listen to the stoiy oi the achievements <»f the 
brute, ol the superhuman cruelty ol individuals 
and ol masses — all the horrors oi prehistoric chaos 
making a iresh appearance in t lie t went icth cent ur\ . 
Hut at the same tun- wc see the revival o( bciiclivcnl 
lorces \\ Inch, until that moment, have been dormant, 
or demoralized by the comfort and well being ol our 
daily lilt* in tin* long interval ol peace. 

This abnormal lorce ol hatred, now let loose, 
provokes and quickens into activity an o<pi; 11 v 
abnormal loiee ol love , so that, lor tile time being, 
the most astonishing heroism is looked upon as ail 
almost everyday oeem rence, and the supreme act ol 
sell-surrender becomes an ordinary event. Most 
remarkable of all is the fact that this sublime heroism 
has ceased to be the exceptional quality < i a few in 
dividuuls — the heroic spirit possesses whole masses 
of men. 

At such a time a new type of humanity comes 
into being, more powerful and more wonderful to be- 
hold. Man augments his stature ; and therewith the 
iechng olMtis own value gathers force within him. 

The part love is playing in this war is 
thus described : 

Luve is reacting against the lmtml which is 
invading the world ; and for that reason it burns in 
all its forms with a splendor and force such as we see 
at no other time This ardent flume ol love we may* 
now beholil in a vast variety ol situations. 

In all such scenes the most moving figure is that 
of tiie woman, standing beside the husband, son, or 
brother who is going oli’to the war. 

At the beginning oi the war the Russian papers 
published a letter which had been intercepted by our 
troops, written by a young German girl to her lover 
in the Auny: “\\hat does this cruel Kaiser want 
with our poor bit ol happiness, which is so dear to 
us ?” lv\ cry loving heart, especially if it is a woman’s, 
lias the same feeling in similar circumstances. And 
vet in this woman’s love theie is an aspiration ol 
a higher order, which imposes silence on the spirit of 
rebellion. The letter which l have just quoted 
contains also this phrase : ’‘Return covered with 
glory ; be my victorious Siegfried.” 

The psychology of love : the love of the 
individual, the love of country. 

In all true and sincere love there is this inevitable 
conflict ol two powerJul aspirations : first, the desire 
lor the preser-a I1011 of the being beloved, the desire 
to snatch him from death at all costs ; and then, 
along with this, the dream of seeing his brow encircled 
by a crown which cannot be won save by an act of 
heroism, often at the cost ol his life. 

Love is not satis lief I by merely perceiving the 
presence of the being beloved : it must also reverence 
him ; its object must justify its devotion. And love 
is deeply conscious that the individual human being 
who inspires it is nothing il abstracted iroin the great 
human whole to which he ( bclongs. Individual existence 
becomes empty and meaningless just so far as it ceases 
to serve that larger whole. And that is whv love is 


always ready for the supreme sacrifice For those 
who desiic beloic all else to be proud ol the beings 
they love, the death ol these is always pi eh i a hie to 
their dishonor. 

The Id ling of the individual for his country must lie 
c \ t m o 1 ( 1 1 1 1 a 1 1 1 v powerful when it leads him to saeiihee 
not onl\ his “self” blit that which is tar dearer to 
him -to wit, vwr\ thin g that he htyc< 

Now when human slaughter is goings on 
on an unprecedented seale, when anile 
hatred and distrust are in the air, “now, 
more than ever the unity oi our history 
comes into view.” The writer, being a 
Russian, as a matter of course alludes to 
the history of Russia hut his findings apply 
nevertheless to the histories of all the 
other nations who are engaged in the 
terrific conflict. Says the writer : 

\ v e are conscious of it even at those very points 
whcie until now it seemed most obscure, where the 
bivach between past and piescnt seemed final, when 
a great gull divided the fathers Iroin the sons 

This change is seen, lor example, 111 the new 
feeling evoked in us by the ancient monuments ol 
our national culture. 

The writer tells us that he recently 
visited “one of the most beautiful examples 
ol Russian religious architecture in the 
seventeenth century— the church of St, 
John the Haptist at Jaroslawle.” Says he: 

This was not the first time 1 had admired it; I had 
often seen it twenty-three vcais cat her: but at that 
time something was wanting to the wholeness 01 my 
impression ; there was some inward inhibition ol inv 
enjoyment. Hut now the inhibition had vanished I 
was overcome by the colors and beautiful lines oi the 
architecture, because, foi the first time, 1 was con- 
scious that the spiiitual life which Firmed these 
things is not our past .alone, but our present as well. 

Among the frescoes ol ibis church there is 011c, ol 
outstanding loveliness, which expresses its whole 
idea. 1 1 is the image of the Baptist — the face noble 
and severe, the arms and limbs much emaciated and 
relined by asceticism. The whole is surrounded with 
the powerful wings of an angel. 

Many centuries of our history have expressed their 
innermost thought and spirit in the symbolism ol this 
fresco. It speaks to us of the spiritual growth of 
ancient Russia accomplished in tin* midst of much 
bodily weakness. Her physical organs were weak, so 
much the more did her soul soar up on these splendid 
wings. As I examined the church with this thought 
in my mind 1 saw clearly that the same idea was 
embodied in the eternal architecture, which stands 
out in striking contra it to its surroundings. This 
temple ol costly stone, with its golden pinnacles Hash- 
ing their light under the blue of heaven, richly decor- 
ated with paintings in bright and varied colots, 
is built in the midst of one of the poorest quarters of 
a poor country town. '1 he majesty and splendor ol 
its lines inevitably remind the beholder of the power- 
lul wings of the angel : while the surrounding hovels, 
miserable wooden huts inhabited by the poorest 
people, are the counterpart to the emaciated limbs 
the forerunner of Jesus. 

The following observations of the writer 
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contain much truth. They prove the 
writer’s remarkable insight into the heart 
of things. 

This renaissance t»l human solidarity is one of the 
most paradoxical, and yet typical, features of the 
war Nor is it merely among living contemporaries 
that these bonds of union come into being. In these 
grand moments of histors we see the centuries draw • 
near to one another, the past joins hands with the 
present. And then it is that this pis! grows very 
dear lo our hearts ; because, when war threatens, the 
past represents an ancient glorv for which we. are 
lighting, a heritage of our fathers of which someone 
would rob us, the tradition *o( a culture which we 
are defending against the enemy. It is precisely 4>v 
this link with the past that we b*comea nation. To 
be conscious ot it is to feel that our lathets arc with 
us; for our country is precisely “the land of our 
lathers M 

What gives a nal ion its essential characteristic is 
not its mere possession of riches, but the \vnv it 
values and employs them. Andean we not discern 
at the present moment a great clintifte in this rcsjfcct ■* 
Do we not perceive that the heart of man is now 
breaking the chain which binds it to mere comfort 
and material pleasure ? Do we not see from day to 
dav the growth of a superb contempt for mere bodily 
east — that contempt without which, there would be 
no more lieiocs in the world ? And, this orgy of 
universal destruction which is setting the world on 
tire — does it not enable 11 -. to rate at their proper 
value both the wealth winch is being burnt up and 
the material culture which has thus, perfected the 
instrument of its own ruin 1 

The individuality of nations derives its Content and 
value from a universal principle which stands above 
all the nations and unites them in the whole of hu- 
manity. If we eliminate the universal characteristics 
of a nation which form the link of connection between 
itself and others, its individuality vanishes 

The spirit of unity and of universal solidarity 
bloweth where it listeth ; it knows no limits of 
geography or race ; the impulse which stirs it cannot 
be arrested by artificial barriers, by fortifications 
or great guns. From the very heart of w r ar there 
issues this mighty protest of life against the destruc- 
tive force ot death Hut whenever hie asserts itself, 
its objc‘t is always to re-establish a living unity. The 
more violently unity is threatened by war, or by the 
mutual hate which would tear it asunder, the more 
powerful becomes the answer of this spiritual force 
in its effort to re establish the integrity of mankind. 

As an instance in point the writer refers 
to the “touching description ol the Christ- 
mas festival in the trenches, when the Ger- 
mans, hearing the English sinking their 
hymns, went out to meet them and heartily 
shook their enemies by the hand.” 

In the October number of the United 
Umpire II. b. Gullett discusses about the 
ways and means of 

Strengthening the British Empire. 

The writer is of the opinion that 

While the war is disrupting Europe, it is each 
day consolidating the British Empire. The Canadi- 


ans, Australians, S'»nth Africans, and New 
Zealandeis. and the people of the Edited Kingdom are 
immeasurably nearer in sentiment and ideals than they 
were a year ago. The common peril has demonstrated 
our common blood and -speech, our love of freedom, 
and our antagonism to tite bully. Every casualty in 
our grand Empire Ar nrv strengthens and consecrates 
the Imperial bond. 

He is wry optimistic about the growth 
of the British Empires. Says he : 

One need know but very .little about the new 
lands of the British Empire .to recognise that a 
century hence, or less, their population and their 
wealth, or. in other words their fighting capacity, 
will have been doubled again and again. The self 
governing Dominions sent some 4-0,000 men to the 
war in South Africa ; in connection with the present 
great struggle they have actually at the battle fronts 
and in the “ourse ol training about lio0,ft()0 tro’ops, 
more rather than less. All going well, thev could 
t A r i.utv years hence easily put a couple*oi million men 
into the field in any part ot the world, in addition to 
furnishing a great naval force At each successive 
Empire call it will be found that the part pluvial by 
the children will be relatively stronger in men and 
money and ships until, far sooner than most of us 
anticipate, Britain’s fighting capacity will be greater 
beyond the seas than it is in these Islands. When 
that day conies the world will he nearer to peace than 
it has ever been before. 

The writer, though an imperialist, is not 
blind to the dangers threatening the British 
Empire, especially the Overseas Empire. 
For we read : 

Imperialists ghblv talk of the Empire as though 
all the lands which tly the British flag must continue 
to do so indefinitely. But let us be frank, about the 
real position. It is by no means certain that Britain 
will rule the whole <>t Australia, or the whole ut 
Canada, lift v or even twenty-live years hence. The 
loyalty of the I) uuimous is not in doubt.. The danger 
is elsewhere. So long as thegr eat majority ol the people 
ot the Empire Overseas are ol Anglo-Saxon origin, they 
will adhere stfouglv and proudiv to the British 
Crown. The disturbing factor is that we live in an 
exceedingly ambitious land-hungry age in which 
solemn treaties are lightly honoured. Every where the 
clamour is for more Lcrritorv. Within the past few 
years war after war has been waged, and despite the 
attempts of the aggressors to cover their design the 
aim in nearlv every ease lias been material gain, ^hc 
richest of all the unpeopled defenceless lands arc 
those which comprise our sell-governing Dominions. 

Perhaps the Empire is too large ; perhaps we are 
attempting too much. But the tendency is to acquire 
more and still more territory, ami to add year by 
year to our monster task of colonising. We who live 
Overseas arc already spread very thin ; after the War 
our grip, unless we are strongly reinhfreed, will be 
precarious indeed. There is grave danger that uuless 
the position is faced squarely by leaders in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions our success and our 
insatiate appetite lor more territory will prove our 
und *ing. 

As a remedy the writer proposes : 

The first c«rc should be to make the Empire safe 
against the foreign aggressor and that can only be 
done bv putting intu even? fertile portion of it thy 
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largest possible British population at the earliest 
possible moment. People the Dominions with Anglo- 
Saxons, ami the strongest anti best, and the only 
bond worth having, the bond of blood and sentiment, 
is already establislie 1 The rest will follow naturally. 
When the War is over give to I lie young lands Over- 
seas every man, woman, and ehdd who can be sp ired. 

We want after the • war a general recognition ot 
the fact that our best allies are our own Bntish 
people living in every portion of the world. They, 
and they alone, are the allies who will stand the 
test of time and the str.;un of circumstance. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
article is that nowhere is there a mention 
of even the name of India. It seems, the 
writer in his enthusiasm about the future 
growth pnd prosperity of the British 
Empire forgot the existence of India, with- 
out which the British Empire could not 
have been what it is. 


Rabindranath Tagore: as seen 
through Japanese Eyes. 

We all know how deeply the writings 
of our Poet have moved the cultured mind 
of Europe and America; but up till now 
we did not know what the cultured 
Japanese thought of his writings. To the 
Journal of the I nrfo Japanese Association 
for August Prof.- T. liirose of Keio Uni- 
versity, Tokio, contributes an article on our 
Poet whfch makes us familiar with the views 
of a few Japanese critics on the writings 
of Kabindranath. It is not possible to 
judge the true worth or properly appre- 
ciate the merit of Rabindranath’s works 
unless one is familiar with hie contribu- 
tions in Literature which are vast and 
varied. The foreigner can reach his works 
only" through translations in which much 
of the beauty and grandeur of the original 
is lost. That explains why oftentimes t lie 
foreign critic’s judgment is faulty and 
falls out of the mark. This can be said of 
some of the views of the Japanese critic 
Mitsui which are quoted below. 

Prof. Hirose writes : 

Mr. Mitsui’s remarks greatly satisfy us in that it 
touches TagoiVs views on moral philosophy. While 
tracing the lbuntaiu-liead of the stream that has fed 
the thoughts of Tagore 1 > the mythology, philosophy 
and religion of ancient India, Mi. Mitsui emphasizes the 
impossibility of reviving the cosmic view or life-view 
of the ancients in its original form, and argues that 
Tagore’s mission lies where the strains of his 
thoughts can not be considered separately from the 
life ol the contemporary Indian people. Hut, lie says, 
there seems to lie too much flf intellectual reasoning 
wh*re Tagore attaches •importance to quotations 
from the classics of the old saints. The mystic ten- 
dency of all religions is .it, evil resulting from the 


precedence of intellectual reasoning or supposition 
over experience and it must be taken into account that 
the presence of a somewhat mystic tendency in 
Tagore’s religious .views reflects the influence of the 
political conditions of the present India. The activi- 
ties of a nation begin with their spiritual movement, 
and treating Tagore as a mere thinker, it is a 
question whether his thoughts are supported by 
internal necessity that reacts within and without. 
The critic recognizes the course of Tagore’s moral 
ideas in his ci iticism of European civilization, but he 
regrets to find in Tagore’s thoughts and his literary 
productions traces of efforts or tendency to try to 
escape from the actualities of life. We Japanese 
do "tot attach much importance to what is novel, or 
romantic or mystic about bis teachings, but want to 
learn something from liim on a more sober subject— 
his views on morality. 

In my humble opinion, Tagore is a man of the 
first -rate literary ability m the Orient and fit the same 
time 1 1/ere is none in the Occident to compare or 
compete with him at present. Since the opening ol 
intercourse with the Western countries and the intro- 
duction of advanced Western civilization our thinking 
world has been invaded bv Western thoughts and 
apparently we have graduallv hist some ot the 
tiaditional tiaits of old Japan. Of late we have 
awakened to the iiiadvisabdiiv ol dtscnidtug our own 
ways and maimers in our zeal to take good things 
hum other nations. U is a matter lor congratulation 
that the thoughts of Tagore have found their way 
to the minds of thinking Japanese, who have begun 
to awake from their exclusive adoration ot Western 
civilization, and have aroused within them a spirit to 
love and respect the old traditions ol t lie xi* own 
country. In that respect, 1 think, our nation is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Tagore. 


War Philosophy, Hindu and Christian 

1500 B.C. and 1915 A.l). 

is the title of an interesting article con- 
tributed to the Hibberi Journal by S. M. 
Mitra. For bis article the writer has 
largely drawn upon the Muhubhnrutu, the 
great Hindu epic. 

Says Air. Mitra: 

The Western conferences which have met from time 
to time during more than fifty years to discuss the 
laws ot peace and war are the development of the 
principles enunciated in the seventeenth centuiv of 
this era by the famous Dutchman Grotius, whose IJe 
Jure llelli i ic J J acis is generally regarded as the founda- 
tion of the Western science ot international law. Hut 
the literature and history of India show that mv 
countrymen anticipated Grotius by about thirty cen- 
turies ’ that thev .’ores tailed the Conferences of 
Geneva (1804, 18G8, and 190G), St. Petersburg 

(1808), Brussels (1874), and the Hague (181)1) and 
11)07), that they had rules of warfare laid down about 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era, and very 
similar to many important regulations of modern 
international law. 

The ancient Hindu’s general outlook 
on War ; 

The ancient Hindus believed war to be a necessity, 4 
though they did not allow overmastering desire for 
conquest to overrule their love ol peace. The Hindu 
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sages held that peace was the normal state of human 
society, and war its abnormal condition. Their 
rules tor establishing and maintaining peace were as 
precise as their utles tor waging wai. ^ 

Wc read further : 

The huge epic of the MixhiihhuraUt* composed 
about 1500 B. c\ shows that both the morality and 
the expediency of war were discussed at length by 
the ancient Hindus. Sometimes they debated whether 
war was a prof: table investment lor a country, as 
some modern Western thinkers have lately been do- 
ing. “The king should gam victories without battles. 

. . . Tlie clash ot battle is undesirable as long as 

one can avoid it,” said Bhishma, the mighty 
commander of the Kauravas, and the great philo- 
sophic w am or-s tales m in. “Aleu have five different 
kinds ol stiength,’ declared Yidura, another Hindu 
statesman ot tin. Muhnhhuniui, “strength of arms, 
good counsellors, wealth, birth, and # strength ot 
intellect. Strength o( arms is inienor to all these 
others. " “Slum the waging ol war tor the acquisition 
ot terntorv. Territory should he gained by concilia 
Lion, by gifts, and by exciting disunion among other 
kingdoms.” This last means of enlai gmg a nations 
bouiidaucs recalls the famous Roman motto ol later 
centuries, Divnlv cl inifict a, which totcign rulers still 
regard as a highly usetul maxim. Oncol the Hindu 
arguments against acquisition ot territory by totee 
is worth eousidei cition : “The enei gy lUccssarv tor 
putting (low'll a hostile kingdom would be better 
expended in care ot one s own kingdom.” 

Treaties anti Alliances : 

Treaties and alliances held prominent pi flee among 
various methods, resembling those «>t modern times, 
which the ancient Hindus adopted tor avoiding war 
and t(,»r strengthening themselves to icsist attack. 
They distinguished roughly three kinds ot ticatics : — 
(1) Those made through tear. The volumes ol 
Aitciiison’s Trv:uics mid Suwids supply numerous 
examples Irom modern Indian history of agreements 
winch small rajas and petty chiefs have made with 
the Government of India lo ensuie themselves against 
aggression irom powerlul maharajas. (-) Those 
made through good oliices. The present alliance 
between the Maliaraja of Nepal and the Government 
ol India, largely based upon the good o Dices rendered 
by the Nepal State during the Indian Mutiny, affords 
a modern instance of this kind of treaty, dW Those 
made through gifts of wealth, /.c., through a subsidy. 
As representative of this class, the treaty may lie 
instanced by which the Government of India enters 
into an alliance with the Amir ot Afghanistan and 
gives him annually a large sum of monev, in return 
lor which the Amir agrees to torm no alliance with 
any foreign power without the consent of the British. 

In those ancient days alliances were regarded as 
invaluable aids to peace and supports in war. “There 
is nothing that cannot be achieved by alliances, ’ 
asserted Vidura. “The tiger ouftudc the forest,” said 
Krishna, “falls an easy prey ; the forest wherein no 
tiger dwells is easily cut down; hence the tiger 
guards the forest and the forest guards the tiger. “ 

“A man,’' said Bhishma, “crosses a deep 
broad river by a log. The mail conveys 
the log to tile other side, .old the log also 
conveys the man." To these ancient statesmen 
successful alliances and counter alliances were as 
accessary a part ot policy as war. “When a common 
danger threatens, make peace,” tlu-y advised, “with 
one who is strong. When thc*dangcr is over consider 


well the advisability ol making a compact with the 
enemy- Having achieved the object if! view, trust not 
the lovagain. ’ 

International friendships and Diplomacy : 

Bhishma’s description o^the friends of a monatch 
aptly summarised the tactois’lhat go lo make modern 
international friendships, and his counsel, applied to 
•nations, was evidently laken as*a guiding principle 
by the ancient Hindus in making peace and war. 
According to him, Lhc dilfcient friends ol a mler 
wet <■: ll)onc who pm sues the same object : t'J one 
who is exceedingly attached to lijtu ; (5) one who is 
related t « > him ; (4) one whose good w'ill has been 
gained by presents and kindness ; and (5) an upright 
man w ho w ill i ange himself on one side and not on 
both Of these kinds ot fi iendslnp,” said Bhishma, 
“look with mistrust upon the first and fourth ; at the 
same* time do nut tmst any overmuch. Tiust and 
mistrust all men. Mistrust him as an £ucmy who 
would profit by your own destruction, but tiust him 
chLimIv whose tall would be the consequence ol \ our 
own tall. ’ Already in Bhkhmas time the intimate 
connection between war and politics was t call zed, 
and Hindu staiesmeii weie divided as to whether war 
is ;f i j outgrowth ot politic s or politics an outgrowth 
of war. Before resorting lo force, the peoples ol 
ancient India who were involved m disputes dispatch- 
ed diplomatic agents ot envoys (duta) to each other to 
try what could be elketed by peatelul pci suasion. 
'i he ablest brains ol the nation were pressed into this 
seiviec “They should," said Bhishma, “possess 
these great qualities : noble biith, t hxjucucc, ability, 
pleasant address, reliability in delivci mg the message 
enti usted to them, and a good memory.’ 

Secret service system and the* question 
of Neutrals : 

Ancient India had a great secret service system 
with approved rules, “ispies were as cyCs to the 
kings oi ancient India, and as roots to their king- 
doms.” Inattention to spies is mentioned bv Vidura 
as one ol the causes ol the downhill oi a king. 

Several centuries before the both of •Greece and 
Rome, students ol war philosophy in India 
had gone deep 111 ^ 0 the question ot neutrals, and had 
divided them into tour main heads: — (1) Neutrals 
who, whether active or passive, could not but Ik. 
at fee Led by the progress and result ot the war (U) 
Neutrals who would be praelicallv unaffected by the 
war, and therefore tell hardly any concern m the 
progiess of the snuggle. (5) Neutrals who w uuld be 
affected by the progress and result of i he war, and 
who could, il they chose, alter tlu* course of the war 
without becoming belligerents by manipulating 
economic forces, etc. (4) Neutrals who, though 
after ted by* the War, had not the power to alter 
the course ot the war, like C hina in the present 
instance. 

How war was conducted by the Ancient 
Hindus, and the treatment mettd out to 
prisoners oi War : 

Indiscriminate slaughter was regauled by Hindu 
warrior-statesmen as both inhuman and inexpedient. 
A retreating enemy, they said, was not to be pursued 
loo closely, lest lie should suddenly turn and rend Ins 
pursuers, and also because brave men do not eaic to 
imov down th (jsc who lire before them. “A king.” 
quoted Bhishma, “should ifever slay a large proportion 
of the forces of the toe, though he should do suffi- 
cient to render his victory sine, lie should never 
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i ii ll io t siii'li m, m \ :ts would leave a lasting me- 
mory *>l hunnha lc ; oii in the enemy’s heat l 

The Hindus maintained that it was better to gn 
down hetoie the ioe than to conquer by wrongful 
methods *‘A victory sullied by uni ighteous ness," 
they said, “is mscciiK, Mini never brings one to 
heaven ” 

In certain partieulars the Hindu's sen<e of lair play 
lar e\e»-eded that xvlnch now pie vails in warfare. 
HliKma s rule ol hat tie was, “mailed soldier against 
mailed si ddier, cavalrx against eavalrv “ Mann, the 
aneient Hindu lawLMver, maintained that battles were 
to be eontested l.itrlx. Other definite rules for the 
eonduet ol warfare are clearly anticipations of the 
principles set forth by the ( u neva Conventions 4 and 
the Hague Conferences. “Neither poisoned nor barb- 
ell arrows should be used, said HhKhmu, over thirtv 
centuries before Convention IV., Article 2d (a), of the 
Habile Conference* lorhade belligerents “to eutplov 
poison or poisoned arms ' A feeble or wounded op- 
ponent shi ui Id not lie slain,” said Hhishuia, 
or he w hose weapon has been broken. . I )nc 

should light one adversary and leave him when he is 
disabled ... A warrior whose armor lias fallen 
off, or who begs lor cpiarter. . . . or 1 who has east 

aside diis weapon, max be taken prisoner, but never 
slain." 

The ancient Hindus guarded against maltreatment 
of war pi isoiuts b\ dividing them into two classes : 
the well-to-do, who were kept as hostages against 
unfair warlare on the part ol their enemies ; and the 
ordinary prisoners, who were placed under the su- 
pervision oi t he nut hoi it ics in charge of temples and 
shinies. According to Hhishmu, those pnsoncrs 
whose wounds permanently disabled them from 
military service ware to be sent home; others were 
to be taken to Hu* victor’s camp, and their hints at- 
tended to there *1 hese tegulations tor the humane 
treatment of prisoners may be compared with Chaplet 
1., Article* 1 !, of theticncva Convention of H)0(> ; “Sol- 
diers, and other persons ollieially attached to armies, 
shall be respected and taken care of when wounded or 
sick, by the belligerent in whose power they may be 
. . . ’’ :1ud part of Article 2. Chapter I., of the 

same Convention : “belligerents - . . will be at 

liberty to agree: to restore to oiip another the 
wounded left on the field after a battle ; to repatriate 
any wounded and sick whom they do not wish to 
lclain as pnsoncrs. . . .“ 

The war loids of aneient India advised moderation, 
urging the victor to protect a conquered country from 
useless plunder. “Refrain troni profitless deeds ol 
hostility, and also from insolent speech," is counsel to 
vf'hich Hhislmia gives approval. Hut when a people 
offered (distillate and determined resistance to the 
invader, tin* attacking Power was advised to adopt 
stei ner tactics, “slaughtering the population, pulling 
up the roads, setting fire to and kn eking clown its 
houses.” 

Western international law decrees that the person 
of nil ambassador is inviolable Similarly, in ancient 
India, to slav or imprison envoys was a heinous sin.“ 
It was foi bidden to slay one who was asleep, or 
weary, or whose armor and weapons had iailen oil, 
a fugitive, one who was walking along a road un- 
aware pf dangci , the insane, the mortally wounded, 
one who was gi cat lv enfeebled by wounds, one who 
liugcred trustfully, one who was absoibed in grid, 
foraging parties, camp-lnllowcis. sei \ ant'- , old men, 
children, and women.’ , 

Mr. Alitra has shown in his article that 


even the uitra-inodern problem of the 
“War baby” was satisfactorily solved by 
our forefathers. Doubtless this problem 
has been present from time immemorial. 
Says Mr. Alitra : 

liven the latest diflieulty ol the “war baby*’ 
icceivcd the l attention of mv distinguished countrymen 
in that dawn oi time. To prevent the destruction ol 
infant life and to save the children from being branded 
as bastards, the alliances that ware responsible for 
“war babies” were raised to the status of marriage. 
Three classes ol such alliances were recognized: (1) 
“the l eeiproeal connect h,m of a vout h and a maiden w i i 1 1 
mutual desire,” denominated a Handharva marriage : 
(2) when the lover secretly embraces the maiden, 
Unshed with strong liquor, or disordered in her in- 
tellect,” called a Pisacha marriage : and (2) “the 
seizure of a maiden bv force (tom lie r house, wliilc shc 
weeps and cabs for assistance, after her kinsmen and 
friends have been slain in battle or wounded,” stvh'd 
a Raksliasa marriage. The expense o! the maintenance 
of file offspring of these alliances was borne by the 
Chinch, tlie army, and the civil ratepayers, the 
propot lion contributed by each of these bodies being 
fixed according to certain tides. 

About the treatment of the vanquished 
ioe, we read : 

Conquered kingdoms paid war indemnities There 
were rules legulaluig the confiscation of the property 
of the vanquished. Scholars and philosophets belong- 
ing to the conquering party wete given certain 
finzes lakjn lrom the conquered. The eon(|iieror’s 
altitude was to be a diplomatic blend of 
mildness and seventy. “Hi foie sinking the blow, 
and \x bile sinking, speak gnu ions words, 
having struck, shoxv pity towards the conquered. 
Tin. people xv ere to be protected from pillage, 
slaughter, and pain ; but a conquered ioe was to be 
kept in submission, as a father masters and restrains 
his son, w it bout anger and without destroying him. 
“Put lio trust in a vanquished foe,” xvas another 
Hindu maxim ; and “when one's enemies have been 
subdued, one should not repose in peace.” “A king 
should bung over a hero to his side by showing 
appreciation ol him : a coward, bv making him 
afraid : an avaricious man. by bestowing wealth upon 
linn ; and with an equal lie should wage w ar “ 

Death in battle — how it was looked 
upon. 

To the ancient Hindus righteous battle vx f as a 
virtue, and the high merit, glory, aud respect earned 
by the warrior who met with death in such a combat 
made him envied by his fellows. “All the Kshntriyas, 
() King,” said Krishna, “xvlio have fallen in this 
mighty eon Ihct . . . . were heroes and ornaments of 
battle. They were slain while charging with laces 
towards their foes. 4 None fell wounded in the back 
or flying from the memy. All of them . . . have 
attained to heaven. Thou shouldst not mourn for 
them” “Life laid down in battle," it is written, “is 
for heroes the blessed gale to heaven.” Hut “the 
gods themselves with Indra at their head send tnis- 
fot tunes upon them who desert their comrades and 
let mu with limbs mi wounded from the frav.” 

The ancient Hindus were wise enough 
to admit that warfare eould not “always 
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be waged in a thoroughly straightforward 
manner.” 

“Both kinds of wisdom, straight mid crooked, 
should be at the kind’s romhinnd,*' declared Bhi.shmn, 
“yet though he be eonveisant with il, Ju* should not 
employ t he crooked wisdom as aggicssor. lie may 
use it to oppose the duugvis that come upon lum.” 

The Constitution of Armies and Con- 
scription : 

Annies, consisted of lour main divisions: (1' 
regulars, (if) allies, (,'t) meteeiiaries, and (T‘ irreg uiars. 
each made up <»t eight part« — ears, elephants, horse*, 
officers, infantry, camp followers, spies, and ensigns 
Tliere were volunteers among the ancient Hindu 
armies, and it should lie noted that a»*coi ding to the 
Hindu ideii of chivalry a volunteer is a man who r<- 
fuscs all rewards, even decora nous, fur *he is risking 
Ins life only for the sake < d lus eoimtrv . SuIimiIics 
were paid to certain peoples in return (or military 
service, if reij mred. The armv had rfiles tor vurums 
tot matiotis ol troops, systems ol signalling, minor, 
wcapmis, various badges, generous rewards i<u* \.doi, 
iiiedie.il corps \\ it h equipment m attendance at the 
camps, and envoys whose mission it was to treat 
with the loe 1\> some extent the. ancient Hindu 
militaiy system resembled Western conscription ; but 
whereas in the West a conscript nation ncaiis praeti- 


THE LATE 

M R . U pend ra kishor R n v C hn ud hu ri f 
belter known as U. Kay, was born 
at the village of Masua in the dis- 
trict of Mymensingh in the year 1S(>2. 
IT’S lather “Munslii” Syamsundar Ray 
was a reputed Persian and Sanskrit 
scholar and a man ot fearless indepen- 
dence. He was called ‘Munslii 1 because 
of his Persian scholarship. He is known 
to have been a man of fine literary 
attainments and used to perform his daily 
devotions with the help ot Sanskrit 
Stoirns (hymns) of his own composition. 
Ilis Sanskit scholarship was recognised 
even by the orthodox ’Brahmin pandits 
who often invited him to arbitrate in their 
shastrie discussions. Known in early life 
as Kamadaranjan Ray, Upend rakishor 
came to be adopted by his uncle Bubu 
Harikishor Ray Chaudhuri, a well-known 
Zamindar and Pleader of Mymensingh, 
who gave him the name bv which he has 
been known since then. 

He matriculated frofn the Mymensingh 


c;illv a whole nation liable to miliary service, the 
aueit tit Hindus divided the nation into four classes, 
only due ol which, the Ksha tri\ a, was the warnoi 
(‘lass, every nicnibei ot which had to train and be 
icadv to light for his count rv. 

The strategy of War — as practised by 
, t he Ancient Hindu : . 

Incxpivled and superior preparation for war, and 
mu \peete 1 attack, are in Jus opinion highly nnpor 
taut principles ot strut og\. Wfjat aie these but 
Muslim. is ideas enmieiated oyer tiiirtv centimes 
b'-h »re * J ~ ” J he gallic: ing t<>gd In r ol .troops ior at hiev 
mg victory should be concealed. ” He wlio 

vvisRes to destiov an enemy should not put that 
ememy on lus guaid ” “ \ king who is sure ot his own 
strength should, in eommuml ol a large toice, 
eonlylentlv and bravely give the order to advance, 
without making known his destination, aftamst one 
who has no tnends or allies, or who is ahead v at 
war with another, or who is weaker tftnn he.” The 
law ot expediency was the essence of Hindu policy. 
‘‘Wlii'ii the time comes, make peace with a loe , when 
the tune omit's wage war against a friend.” By 
iKrtuic no one is the enemy ol another,” said the 
Hindu. lie mdv is one’s eiicmv who covets the same 
prize Hindu strategists believed in decisive action 
“A king should wait long and then destroy his 
enemy. . . When the occasion comes, he should 

attack him without missing the opportunity M 


MR. l T . RAY 

Zilla School, obtaining a Government 
scholarship of Rs. Id per month. While a 
student at School he displayed marked 
mathematical and scientific talents, but 
even at that early period his attention was 
largely claimed by the fine arts. Alone and 
unaided he mastered the mysteries ot light, 
shade and perspective. The drawings which 
he lavished upon his books and papers in 
his school-bo v clays excited the admiration 
of his teachers. So great was his passion 
lor music that the first instalments of his 
scholarship were entirely spent on musical 
instruments. His passion for science, too, 
went hand in hand with his devotion to 
the fine arts. 

After matriculating he studied at the 
Presidency College in Calcutta and after- 
wards at the Metropolitan Institution, 
whence he took his B. A. degree in the year 
lHS-k During his early College days he 
constructed with his bwn hands a working 
model of a gyroscope out of an wooden ball* 
and a few bits of w<*od. ilis academic 
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career yvas, f however, cut short hv the 
domestic tioubles that followed his joining 
tlie liialimo Samaj. 

His interest in juvenile literature was 
direel lyd ue to coining; inconstant touch with 
the late Halm Pianiada Charan Sen, the 
louncler of the “Sakha,” one of the earliest 
and most successful Bengali magazines for 
k. hiJdi m. I he interest thus aroused had a 
permanent hold. on lnm and the education 
and enlei tninment of children was one of 
the absorbing passions of liis life. 

Ills contributions to the juvenile litera- 
tuie of Bengal are well-known to all edu- 
cated Bengalis. Ills Sckaler Katha i's a 
popular illustrated account of the many 
strange animals which lived on our earth 
befoie the birth of man and as the contem- 
poraries of primitive man. I hough a hook 
meant lor children, it shows his thorough 
grasp of the subject. 1 he illustrations 
were from his own original drawings. His 
7 untumr Iiui is a highly enjoyable book of 
lolk tales. 11c popularised the stories of 
the Ramayan and the Mahabharat in 
such juvenile works as Chhcledcr Kama van 
Lhhckdcr Mahabharat , Mahahha'mtcr 
lialpa , and Chhotta Rama van. In his elnl- 
dien » monthly, the Sandcsh, he popularised 
stories from the Durans, along with many 
scientific subjects. This magazine at once 
took its place as the premier juvenile ma- 
gazine as soon as it was published. This 
magazine, as well as all his other works 
he illustrated himself. He excelled and was 
unrivalled as a comic illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, liis fine humour lighted up ou 
whatever subject lie wrote, whether science, 
travels, my tliologieal stories, folktales 
or music. He was a man of deep and wide 
culture, and wrote, not like a mere compiler 
or translator, but as one who had mastered 
his subject. His discourses on music, astro- 
nomy, &c., were highly appreciated. His 
talks to children were eagerly looked for- 
ward to by the little folks, 'and were as 
humorous and entertaining as they were 
instructive. 

He has left some fine hymns, thereby 
enriching the hymuology o‘f the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

It was while engaged in publishing one 
of his first books for children that the 
wretched condition of the book and maga- 
zine illustrations in our country was first 
brought home to himt lie foYthwith took 
up the study of photo-engraving and in 
1895 brought out tjie necessary' apparatus 


for producing halftone blocks. In this 
work of improving the half-tone process, 
he spent quite a fortune, unmindful of what 
pecuniary returns lie might or might not 
get from his labours. The half-tone process 
was at that time still in its infancy, and its 
underlying principles were but little under- 
stood. Unsettled and arbitrary rule-of- 
thumb methods found little guidance from 
the conflict of theories, each claiming to be 
an all-sufficient explanation ol the mystery 
of the half-tone image. With characteristic 
thoroughness and independence, Mr. Ray 
proceeded to tackle the problem afresh in 
his own way. lie examined the claims of 
various rival theories and arrived at con- 
clusions of far-reaching importance that 
have since found almost universal accept- 
ance. The standardizing of half-tone 
methods in recent years has largely 
followed the lines indicated by him and 
many of his suggestions have been adop- 
ted in current practice. Mr. Howard 
Farmer of the Polytechnic, in a paper 
before the Royal Photographic Society, 
specially mentions “Mr. IJ. Ray, a very 
clever writer on the subject,” as one of 
the authorities whose brilliant advocacy 
of the pin-hole theory, “has determined its 
general acceptance.” N. S. Amstutz of 
America in his “Handbook of Photo- 
engraving” and Ins contributions to 
vaiious societies, refers extensively and 
appreciatively to his earlier writings and 
points out that modern practice in half- 
tone work had been largely' anticipated 
by him. The Editor’s notes on "Mr. 
U. Ray’s half-tone researches” in the 1 904- 
5 Volume of Penrose’s Annual speaks of 
“the classical pen of Mr. U. Ray” and goes 
ou to say : “Mr. Ray is evidently possessed 
of a mathematical quality of mind, and lie 
has reasoned out for himself the problems 
of half-tone work in a remarkably success- 
ful manner. Those who have the earlier 
volumes of Process Work will do well to 
turn to his articles and they will be found 
to well repay perusal by the increased in- 
terest they gain Ei the light of present day 
methods.” 

William Gamble, f.k.p.s., in his article 
on “A Wonderful Process” in the Process 
Year Book, speaks of "investigators of the 
highest eminence, amongst whom I may 
mention U. Ray of Calcutta, whose ad- 

mirable articles in the Year Book have 
shown not only a clear grasp of the subject 
but have suggested new methods of work.” 
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Ilis screen adjusting machine, his dia- 
phragms systems, his contributions to 
the theory of half-tone, his invention of the 
60 1 screen, his highly instructive studies in 
diffraction and his original methods of 
colour work have all received very favour- 
able notices in the technical press of IJu- 1 
rope and America. Amstutz describes his 
screen adjusting process as a “unique 
method.” YeiT.isser calls it the “most pro- 
mising idea of this kind ” This appar- 
atus has been supplied to some of the lead- 
ing technical schools in England where it 
has been reported upon very favourably. 
The nett result <>t these researches is to 
enable the operator “to do uniform work, 
with the fullest graduation and detail in it 
and with the minimum amount of manipu- 
lative skill in the negative "making ffnd 
etching.” (Penrose’s Annual, 11)04 5). 

The same art icle describes the results ob- 
tainable by Mr. Ray’s methods as “wonder- 
fully good.” “Process Work and Electro- 
typing,” in a highly eulogistic reference 
to some particular applications ol his 
methods, says : “Mr. Upend rakisor Kay of 

Calcutta is far ahead of European and 

American workers in originality, >vhieh is 
all the more surprising when we consider 
how far he is lrom the hub-centres of 
process work.” 

The Jubilee number of the British Journal 
of Photography (11)04*) says “The ques- 
tion of multiple diaphragms has really a 
very important bearing on the future of 
half-tone; and the only worker 1 know of 
who has thoroughly grasped the bearing 
of it is II. Rav of Calcutta, lie has 
brought it to a mathematical exactness.” 

The interest roused by his articles has 
been world- wide, for Mr. Gamble writes 
that he often receives “enquiries from all 
parts of the world concerning them.” They 
have frequently been referred to as models 
of lucid and accurate exposition. 

References to Mr. Ray’s work arc also 
to be found in various text books and 
technical journals, including Le Precede 
(Paris). The Illustrator, the Inland Printer 
(U.S.A.), Process Work and Printer, Process 
Photogram, Process Engraver's Monthly 
&c. 

During the last few years of his life 
Mr. Kay had practically retired from 
his half-tone business, leaving it to be 
carried on by his two elder sons. His 
eldest son, Mr. Sukumar Ray, B.Sc., 
who has inherited to .a great extent his 
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father’s versatile genius, is # at present the 
most scientific ami skilful photo-engraver 
among Bengalis, having received his train- 
ing first under his father, and in London 
and Manchester as.a* Calcutta University 
Guruprasanna Ghosh Scholar. 

Mr. U. Rav was a lmted artist, and 
used both oil and water colours, particu- 
larly the latter. It was as a landscape- 
painter that he specially excelled. 

lie had made a deep and extensive study 
of the theory and practice of music; vocal 
and instrumental. Just as his knowledge 
of optics stood him in good stead in his 
researches and inventions in the balf-tone 
process, so did his knowledge of 
acoustics enable him to master the 
science of music. lie could play on the 
llute, harmonium, violin, piano, setnr , 
tuupurn and pnkhwnj , but it was as 
a violinist that he was most appreciated. 
Thou gh not a professional teacher of music, 
his skill and success in teaching the art was 
very remarkable. Years ago lie bad writ- 
ten a “Harmonium Teacher” in Bengali. It 
was in great demand. But as he had lat- 
terly become convinced that the harmoni- 
um had done and was doing incalculable 
injury to Indian music, he did not agree to 
issue a new edition of the book in spite of 
the urgent requests of his publisher^; so it 
has been out of print for years. 

In his youth he was a noted cricket 
player. He was regular in his habits and 
took his constitutional regularly till the 
dav previous to his last illness. But he had 
most probably overworked himself, 
becoming a dia belie in consequence, and 
fell a victim to the fell disease at the early 
age of 55. lie breathed his last on Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

Our brief sketch will give the reader 
some idea of his varied gifts ; but no pen- 
picture can convey an adequate idea of the 
kind of man he was. His genial presence 
and charming conversation will be long 
remembered. He had a very affection- 
ate heart, and was extremely modest 
and courteous. He w'as at the same time 
possessed ot a sturd y independence of char- 
acter which is not quite common. He had 
nothing of what is called “push/ 1 being 
of a retiring disposition, and avoiding the 
glare ot fame and publicity. He was a true 
blink tn (H^f> a devoyt worshipper of Uara- 
brahma, possessed of a* deep, genuine and 
unostentatious piety. 
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THE CO-OFERAUVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


P EOPLE miv, generally, sceptical as to 
the merits of any universal p uncen, 
whether it hr for the ailments of tin* 
physical or social body. The science of Poli- 
tical Economy, conceived bv \<lum Smith, 
supported bv Alaltlms, shaped bv Ricardo, 
perfected and polished by John Stuart Aljll’ 
and interpreted for popular comprehension, 
adaptation and adoption bv Henry 
Fawcett, ifenry George and Cecil Balfour 
Phipson as well as by others, has offered 
many suggestions tor the solution of the 
economic problems of the human society *; 
but the millenium is still far from sight. 
All the same, what these master minds have 
thought and enunciated on such an import- 
ant subject as Co-operation aftecting the 
Rood of the community a t large, deserves 
serious at tent ion find consideration of us all. 
Mill, writing on Co-operation, says : — 

“...The 1'ireuliar charneterlsi ie, in .short, of 
civilized beings, is tin* ca privily of c*n operation 
c li id. this, like other 1 acuities, tends to improve 
by practice, and becomes capable of assuming* 
a constantly wider sphere of action. Aceonh 
inglv there is no more certain incident of the progies- 
sive change taking place in society, than the eontmual 
growth of the priiK*i!>k* and practice ofeo operation 
Associations* of indivitluals voluntarily combining 
their small eontrilml ions, now perform w orks, both 
of ail industrial and of many other characters, which 
no one person or small number of persons are rich 
enough to accomplish, or for the performance of 
which the lew persons capable of accomplishing them 
were formerly enabled t;> exact the most inordinate 
rcmunei'iitioii. As wealth increases and business 
capacity improves, we may look forward to a great 
extension of establishments, both for industrial" and 
other purposes, formed by the collective contributions 
of large, numbers, establishements like those called by 
the technical name of joint-stock companies, or the 
associations less formally constituted, which are so 
numerous in Bnglaud, to raise funds for public or 
philanthropic objects, or lastly, those associations of 
workpeople, either for production or to buy goo Is for 
their common consumption, which are now known 
bv the name of co operative societies ” [ Principles of 

Political Economy , Hook IV. % Chap. / , See. li, p. i'JH ] 

Writing Oil the same subject, Fawcett 
observes : — 

“ Anyone who considers what it has already 

effected, and what it is capable of doing in the future 
must, we think, conic to the conclusion that we inn v 
look with more confidence* to co-optation than to 
any other economic agency to improve the individual 
condition of theeountrv ” (Manual ot Political Econo- 
my , Hook //, Chapter A', y>. PS 1 . ) 


Fawcett adds: — 

“It cannot b* too carchillv b.inr* in mind 
that fhos.* who hive achieved th* most striking 
siii’eess in c< »-op.*rat ion hr, ve not been assisted by anv 
extraneous aid. They have placed their chief ichancc in 
union of effort, in prudence, an 1 in sell denial ” [IhhL | 

And he gives instances of such success by 
citing the eases of Co-operative Hanks in 
Germany established first by M. Sculze- 
Delitzseh in 1851, and the first of those 
started in England at New Castle-on- 
Tyne, in 1 S71 , mainly through the exertions 
of Dr. Rutherford, the accounts of the 
developments of which are, indeed, highly 
interesting. But even before the advent 
of the co-operative idea in England and 
Germany it had been established in 
France; for among the institutions 
of credit and jtrcvovnncc established for or 
by the owners , Lyons possessed, before 
1 NTS, a t'nissc </ juris [banks for lending 
money] for the chcfs-(J'-u t din /■, and a con- 
siderable number of mutual aid societies. 

The growth and development of the 
Co-operative movement in this country, 
which is only of recent origin, tends un- 
doubtedly to show, that more in this 
respect has been achieved in India in about 
a decade or so than in the countries of 
Europe in three quarters of a century, 
more or less. The reason form this rather 
astonishing progress in India is not far to 
seek. The success of the movement in this 
country, so far at least as the speediness 
of its growth indicates, is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that it was not only initiated by 
the Government but from the very outset of 
its being it has received the fostering care 
of our rulers, who, unlike in the pro- 
gressive countries of Europe, must always 
be at the helm to render help in such 
matters to the pedple who seem otherwise 
to be utterly helpless — for even their edu- 
cated leaders are generaly quite apathetic 
and indifferent with regard to them. 
The speedy progress of the Co-operative 
movement in India, however, clearly 
demonstrates the fact that opr people, 
conservative as they are in many matters, 
in a matter of this kind, when properly 
initiated, trained and directed, are seldom 
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slow or backward in accepting and 
adopting methods meant tor their own 
relief and regeneration. 

The foil owing tables give an analysis, 
in brief, of the Co-operative ^Societies in 
India at the end of the year 1913-11* : — 


Particulars. 

Agri- 

Central 

cultural 

Societies 

Societies. 

Class of Societies — 

Credit 

14*,3 01* 

320 

Purchase, and Purchase and , 

Sale 

12 


Production 

4* 

s 

Production and Sale 

78 


Insurance 

00 


Other forms of Co-operation 

11 

1 

Tv pi* of Societies — 

• 


Central Banks... 


111 

Central Banking Unions ... 

... • 

• 80 

Onions 


120 

Limited 

loo 


Pnlimitcd 

l 1,000 


Number of Societies 

14*, 538 

321) 

Number of Members— 

» 


Individuals 

50*0, S22 

2 l-.7Xb 

Societies 

0,024 

Number of Allihated Societies-- 

Central Credit 

... 

07 

Agricultural Credit 


10.84-3 

Noil-agricultural Credit ... 

• 

322 

Others 


17 

Loans made to — 


Iiwlm- 1 On Personal Security. 2,22,00,005 7, 1 0.347 

» 1 unis ionMorteaoeSceuritv. 30,71,01-0 1,20 05.'! 

Societies i !.' c,Cf,i ‘ ^22,030 l.no.lO^il 


I Local 
l Central 
Sale of floods to Members. 
Purchase 1 of Members’ Products. 
Cost ol Management 
Most I’siial Dividend Paid on 
Slrires 

Most 1,'sual Rate r> ( ’Interest 


■»,sor> 

08,070 10,002 

08,01*0 N,01 0 

2,02,285 2. SI, 033 


7& 1 1 p.c. Itet.fi &0p.e 


f hi Deposi ts ... 

On Loans 

Loans Due — 

By Individuals 
By Societies 
Share Capital 
Members’ Deposits ... 
Loans from Covei'iiment 
Reserve Fund 


0 1 1 N: 0 p c. 

0 p c 

0‘ N: 1 2 1 u 

Bet. 7N: 0 

p.c. 

p.c 

3,02,84-, *1*1 8 

10,02,800 

13,02, 1 83 2 

,32,21,330 

33,31,020 

38.30,24*8 

30,13.014* 

00,77,380 

0,72,334* 

1,02,370 

21,33,218 

3.00,700 


/^hc Co-operative movement is, indeed, 
still in its infancy in India, but in tracing 
its rapid development since its inaugura- 
tion about a decade ago, we find the ad- 
vantages which have already accrued to 
the country ; and if the movement be persis- 
ted in it; may surely be relied upon as any 
other form of economic agency to effect a 
marked and permanent improvement in 
the social and industrial condition of 


the country. Though only of recent growth 
the* movement. has, all the same, we 
repeat, a hopeful future before it, although 
it has to pass through at present a criti- 
cal period of its existence owing to the situa- 
tion created by the war in iiurope and 
several other causes over which we have 
but little control ; and the annual reports on 
the Working of the Co-operative Societies in 
the different parts of India offer interest- 
ing study. 'Die Reports on the whole, 
adverse circumstances to the contrary crea- 
ted bv the war and other causes notwith- 
standing, are highly satisfactory' and encour- 
aging, in that on the whole, even in. the most 
backward provinces, progress has been 
made and maintained in the vvay*ofexpansion 
and the relations between the Co-operative 
movement, and agriculture', in a country 
which is mainly agricultural, arc be- 
coming gradually greater and closer. 

In 1913-1 1* the number of Societies of all 
descriptions in Bengal increased from 1123 
to 1,0(13, or by 4N per cent., the total 
membership from f>0,NS9 to 90,303, or by 
59 percent., and the working capital from 
Rs. 40,07,301 to Rs. N9,10,S03 or by 94 per 
cent. Satisfactory as these figures arc, it 
is still more gratifying to find that the 
expansion of the movement has been ac- 
companied by intensive development. The 
most noteworthy feature of the year under 
review has been theextension of the central 
bank system, on which depends largely the 
finnneingand supervision of individual rural 
societies. The number of central banks 
has increased from 17 to 33, and their 
working capital from 13 lakhs to 32 lakhs 
of rupees. Of this 32 lakhs, 27 lakhs is 
derived from deposits and f> lakhs from 
share capital. The development of agricul- 
tural societies is also remarkable. The num- 
ber of societies has increased from 1,039 fo 
1,343; the membership from 42,000 to 
71,000:- and the working capital from 
22.75 lakhs to 11 lakhs of rupees. A sum 
of 30 lakhs was issued in loans 
to the members against 14 lakhs of 
the preceding year, and of fhe loans 
taken more than 2N lakhs were devoted to 
the payment of debts and other economic 
or productive purposes. Non-agrieultural 
credit societies arc also said to be working 
satisfactorily in Bengal and arc being ap- 
preciated by the middle classes in the 
towns in wnich tluty have been started. 
The number of such societies has increased. 
Irom GO to 71, the. membership from 
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11,161 to 13,663 and 1 he* working capital 
from 9 laklis to 1 2 lakhs of rupees. The 
considerable increase in mem hers’ de- 
posits indicates?! sa t isfactory growth. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, wc gather from the Report for 
the year 1914-16, the hanks and societies 
were put in gre.at straits during the 
ye.ar preceding to that to which the 
Report relates, owing, it is said, to the 
failure of the crops. Large loans had to he 
given to members to meet their require- 
ments and thus their ;iverage liabilities 
had considerably went up. The hope that 
with the* return of normal conditions the 
agriculturists would be in a position to 
redeem a lar*gc portion of their debts to the 
societies and that the central banks would 
be able to undertake the organisation of 
new societies in localities where there wan 
a demand for them; hopes that the large 
outstanding loans of the previous ye.ar 
would be collected during 1 >1 1- 1 6 , were 
not realised — thus giving the movement 
in these Province rather a serious 
outlook. Nearly 17 lakhs of rupees 
were outstanding at the end of the pre- 
ceding year, 27 lakhs were .advanced 
during the ye.ar while the total repay- 
ments amounted to 29 lakhs, the out- 
standing at the end of the ye.ar being, thus, 
45 lakhs. It is satisfactory, however, to 
note that with the exception of one or two 
areas, the general body of the members of 
the co-operative societies in the United 
Provinces were thoroughly loyal to their 
respective societies, and theiV failure to 
timely meet the demands of their societies 
was due mainly to the special eireum- 
. stances of the year over which they had no 
control. So far, however, as the material 
welfare of the eultiv?i ting classes is con- 
cerned, co-operative Mctivitv in the United 
Provinces, is manifesting itself in the sup- 
ply of good seed, solution of the problem of 
irrigation, the supply of water, the estab- 
lishment of small plots for the demonstra- 
tion of new staples, cattle-breeding, experi- 
ments in jcfint-cultivation and the supply of 
improved agricultural tools and imple- 
ments. Thus, on the whole, although the 
progress made during the year under re- 
view has not been quite commensurate 
with the high hopes of all concerned, the 
Government of the Province is not prepared 
to see it suffer from •causes ‘outside its 
control. The uneasiness which took such 
a iirm hold on the depositors of joint-stock 


banks at the outbreak of the war, affected 
the depositors of co-operative banks in a 
small degree. The directors of the latter 
felt that they could refund fill deposits that 
matured, but they could not a t the same 
t Lime issue .liberal loans on rahi sowings, 
which was, indeed, very necessary both in 
view of the failure of previous crops and of 
the peculiar circumstances of the moment. 
To meet this extraordinary situation the 
Government granted to banks a limited 
sitm in loans where otherwise the rahi seed 
advances would have been consider- 
ably jeopardised and Rs. 2,«>;>,000 was 
received from Government for this purpose. 
The loan was to be repaid in two annual 
instalments, but the recovery of the banks 
was so rapid that it was repaid in full 
long before the loan fell due. The C entral 
Societies showed a small increase, but the 
financial position of these societies on the 
whole improved duringthe year under notice. 
The reserve fund increased Ironi .5.11 
to 3. NO lakhs of rupees while the pro- 
portion of the paid-up share capit? 1 and 
reserve fund to the working capital rose 
from 15.9 per cent, to 1H.1 percent, and de- 
posits increased from 40.24 to 42.29 lakhs 
of rupees. Among agricultural primary 
societies the year has been more noticeable 
for re-organisation than expansion, but the 
number increased from 2,. >60 to 2, *16 
due to the conversion of affiliated societies 
of the old type into corporate sclf-imiiiag- 
ing village societies. Among non-credit 
societies the chief feature of the year has 
been the creation of four cattle insurance 
societies, which are Largely experimental, 
and Government, we are glad to note, has 
promised to give them special aid, should 
such lie necessary. 

In the Central Provinces and Herar, we 
gather from the Report for 1 914-1 o, the 
working of the Co-operat ive Societies, not- 
withstanding difficulties of all kinds aris- 
ing from the failure of crops .and the incidents 
of the war, went on all right, presenting 
many encouraging features. Notwith- 
standing the need for caution in expan- 
sion the number of Societies of all 
kinds has increased, during the year, from 
2,213 to 2,297; member ship from 40,415 
to 44,0N4; and working capital from 65 to 
72 5 lakhs of rupees. Yet only a fifth of 
the number of applications for registration 
could be accepted owing to lack of facili- 
ties for adequate control and supervision. 
Many unregistered ' societies, we are told, 
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are springing up in all directions in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and these re- 
quire special care and supervision. In his 
resolution <. ti the Report the Chief Commis- 
sioner takes note of the criticism generally 
levelled at it that the Co-operatiye move- 
ment is degenerating in those Provinces 
into a mere money-lending concern, and 
this eriticisii though carping in its 
character, wil , says the Chief Commis- 
sioner, serve the purpose of warning 
against a great danger. Money-lending 
the most obvious of all the advantages of 
co-operation, tcccives the largest amount 
of attention at the first stages, and as the 
movement is more correctly apprehended, 
its other advantages will not fail to receive 
the attention ot the people. # 

The Report /rom the Punjab shows, 
that the ini ti ll impetus given to the 
Co-operative movement in that Pro- 
vince has not been kept up, the reason 
given being the same as in cjrtier parts of 
the country, n unely the war 'in Europe 
and the failure of harvests at home. But 
despite the fact that there has been no in- 
crease in the number of societies and that 
of the member s, there has been, it* is inter- 
esting to note, an increase in the work- 
ing capital of 7*25 lakhs of rupees. The 
Punjab Government observes that the year 
lias been of a character to show a marked 
relief from both the dangers to which the so- 
cieties under present conditions are exposed 
and also the vitality which has saved them 
from those dangers ; and indeed nothing 
bears better witness to the solidity of 
the foundations on which the move- 
ment is based in that Province, than the 
manner in which it has passed through 
the crisis. Owing, however, to the 
general stagnation of business, and the 
consequent inability of the members to 
obtain loans from the societies, they 
have been obliged to have recourse to 
the usurious money-lenders to the extent 
of some 10 lakhs of rupees. Also, village 
societies have had in some eases to ask 
their depositors to wuitf but the central 
banks have been able to meet their obliga- 
tions, and there is everywhere evidence ot 
the confidence of the cultivator in the sound- 
ness and stability of the movement. One 
of the most gratifying features of the time 
of stress through which the co-opera- 
tive societies have generally passed lias 
been the readiness with which the Govern- 
ment in all the different provinces have 


them financially. Turning to the financial 
position of the societies in tlu* Punjab we 
find that withdrawals of deposits have 
exceeded receipts by nearly 7 lakhs, but this 
deficiency has been, mpre than made up by 
receipts under the head of share payments 
* and interest. There has, thus, been a small 
increase in the working capital which now 
amounts to Ks. 1 ,50,05,8 12, but this total 
includes a large amount of profit which has 
not yet been received. The true working 
capital may, therefore, be put at Ks. 1,2 t, 
74\95(>, of which all but about 10 lakhs is 
utilised as loans to members. Of this 10 
lakhs of rupees, nearly 2 lakhs have been 
invested in the form of shares irt central 
societies, and are available at ay v time for 
loans to the village societies. The cash in 
hand is upwards of 7 1 1 > lakhs, and the bal- 
ance is undvr “stock in hand.” Prom the 
percentages of the items which compose 
the total working capital, it is shown, 
that the societies’ own money forms nearly 
42 per cent, of the whole, and if to this is 
added the members’ deposits, then the 
latter forms more than 50 per cent, 
of the whole. So that from this point of 
view the position of the societies 

may also be considered as favourable. To 
boil the figures down to the defi- 
nite results attained, the Registrar has 
had compiled from the societies*’ ledgers 
exact figures of the loans hitherto advanced 
to pa v off old debts and mortgages. “The 
total of these,” he says, “comes J;o Rs. 59, 

10,710 and Ks. 12,50,00s, respectively 

It may be considered with certainty that 
Ks. SO lakhs have been paid to money- 
lenders and mortgagees, resulting in the 
satisfying of money debts and mortgages 
of a considerably larger value. It will thus 
be seen that members have replaced one 
form of indebtedness amounting to ^it 
least 50 lakhs by another amounting to 
72 lakhs, and they are still further this 
much to the good in so far as the interest 
they pay on the new form of debt is very 
much lighter than what they paid on the 
previous form, while they ha\ie recovered 
cultivating possession of valuable ancestral 
lands amounting to not less than 8000 
acres.” These conclusions are based on 
the calculation that of the working capital 
4*1*7 percent, consists of shares and profits 
received, which represent the members’ 
savings, wlfilc the remainder, /.e., Rs. 72, 
50,075, is borrowed money. The fact that 
seeius to stand out is that after paying oil 
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come to aid so lakhs of debl, members 
have amnnu a ted savings of half a orore o( 
rupees whicldLliey are now using* in place 
of money-lenders’ money, a fact which 
is, indeed, highly satisfactory. 

The Reports on the Working of the 
various Cooperative Societies which we 
have dwelL u|)on at length arc, it will 
be seen, suggestive of possible exten- 
sion in the future, near or remote, rather 
than of actual progress in the immediate 
present— owing to the various drawbacks 
that have been incident ally indicated in the 
course of this article. One thing, however, 
that would strike the intelligent and know- 
ing observer is that the Co-operative So- 
eieties in India a re, so far, mere lending cor- 
porations; once the in m in need of money 
obtains it as a loan he is apt to forget the 
various other calls the idea of co-operation 
suggests. It would, all the same, spell a 
ruin to the prospects of the progress of the 
country to withdraw tin* Co-operative 
Credit Act from opera toiii because the 
people have not yet thoroughly realised 
the highest ideals of co operation ob- 
taining in the West. The bulk of the 
loans given, as we have seen, are 
for purposes of payment of old debts, 
rents, etc., by members, lor which in the not 
long forgotten past the average borrower 
had to resort to the modern Shvlock, the 
usurious Indian money-lender whose rate 
of interest is sometimes as high as ”>(> 
per cent., per annum! It is, however, 
not to be expected, that our illiterate vil- 
lagers, however intelligent they may be, 
should be able to grasp true principles of 
co-operation obtaining in the countries 
of the West within a measurable distance of 
time, without undergoing a training for it; 
and it is inevitable that they should look 
upon themselves as members of Co-oper- 
ative Credit Societies, merely as borrowers, 
and their societies as convenient pgencies 
for securing loans of the nature of Uiknvics. 

The essential difference between the Co- 
operative movement in India and that in 
hurope is dwelt upon at length by Mr. 
A. C. Chatterjee, i.e.s., Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered by him at Allahabad, in the 
course of which he rightly observes : “The 
most pressing problem of the (Indian) agri- 


culturist at the present time is how to 
c.irrv on his existing business without 
gradually sinking into a condition of virtual 
serfdom to the money-lender for himself 
an I his entire family. Once the cultivator 
is freed from b .mdage to the money-lender 
for his current requirements he naturally 
begins to look about and seek new and 
improved methods of developing his busi- 
ness.” 

It is hoped, however, that the gradual 
spread of education among the masses of 
our people will, in the long run, do much 
in training them to imbibe a more correct 
idea of co-operation ; and we doubt not 
that the various Provincial Co-operative 
Couterences will do a great deal in devising 
means for spreading such education and 
knowledge. In this connection the following 
lines quoted from the Government of India 
Resolution No. 1 2 -2N-1 , dated Simla, the 
17tli June 191 t, is highly significant 

k ‘l\i-(ij)L*r:iti'Hi lj/is been, m the widest sense of the 
term, cd iien t n»n hotl» ini cl Ice turd ami moral. When 
men are ass >eiated lor business purposes, they ieel the 

need of edarntion Illiteracy is a hindrance to the 

movement, ami just as co-operation leads to a demand 
lor bteiae\, so literacy leads to a demand lor co- oper- 
ation. The etVect of co-operation. howeuT, extends 
be\oml this. It does mure than merely produce cheap 

credit , it encourages thrift. sell restraint, punclu- 

aht\, straight forw anhicss, self lespect, discipline, 
contentment , and thrill have been encouraged , 11 

“The ideals of the movement,” justly 
observes The Irish Ilowcstcu<l % “are free- 
dom and solidarity. Freedom of thought 
for the individual, liberty to act with or 
withdraw from the society as he chooses. 
And solidarity or brotherhood in the 
organisation which offers to all the 
advantages of unity and strength.” 
It would thus be apparent even to the most 
superficial observer, tint not only the eco- 
nomic salvation of the country, but, also, to 
a great extent, the regeneration of the 
national character of the people, depend 
not to a small extent upon the spread and 
development of the Co-operative move- 
ment ; and we have every reason to hope 
that the movement so kindly and wisely in- 
itiated bv the GoveAimentof India wall receive 
every encouragement and support of our 
educated countrymen who seem to be so 
anxious for the spread of primary educa- 
tion among the masses of our countrymen. 

Raiciiakan Mukekjka. 
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Our Basic Faith. 

All joint cndiMvonr for reform, improvr- 
ment and progress tn ide bv b > lies ot men, 
tr i v i 1 1 themselves t li • • innr* ol Con veil t.ion, 
Congress, Conference or I v e igue, tests on a< 
basic faith This conscious or subcon- 
scious belief As that in this world ol ours 
reform, improvement and progress are pos- 
sible, nay, certain, and that there is a 
Something trati seending human power and 
knowledge which makes a favorable res- 
ponse to effort in the right direct ion. If 


# se(pientlv a unifier of all. More than any 
other country does India mptire such a 
laith. h or she is the meeting ground ot 
more living religions thaifuYe to be found 
in any ot her country. And l>v her eatholi- 
eilv*and tolerance she is fit, too, to he* the 
preacher ot such a faith. Thcwoik of 
reconciliation and unification requires that 
this*rcligi<m should he tolerant and alsoap- 
precint ive, ill due decree, of all laitlis that 
have in any age or clime lielpud man to 
any extent in his upward strangle. The 
masterly presidential address of the 


people did not believe in the 
certain tv of bet terment , 
if they did not believe in 
the law of (‘a use and 
effect, if they did not 
believe in the Somethin*', 
call it Power, Person. 
Oversold or by any 
other name, whieh makes 
fruition follow light 
endeavour, either in the 
life-time of an individual 
or generation or after a 
longer period, tliev would 
not sacrifice ease, comfort 
and wealth, nay, even 
risk their lives and 
liberties, in the pursuit 
of an ideal. W e believe 
that this Sup i cine Person 
is our friend, protector, 
inspirer and guide. We 
are impelled to action, 
consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by our faith in 


possibility and Htjtfblc I)r! ' 



N’lU.h I>k. Nil, lvA I AX SlIHAK, M.l 


Kataa Sircar, \i a., m n., 
delivered at the last ses- 
sion of the Tlieistie Con- 
ference, printed in this 
numher, shows how the 
catholicity, t o 1 e r a n c e 
and a ppreciati veness ot 
the Indian tlieistie bodies 
stand this test. Indian 
theistsdo not believe that 
(rod’s revelation, inspira- 
tion and guidance have 
been coniincd fo any 
jiarticular favoured age, 
race or clime. He has 
spoken, still speaks and 
will continue to speak to 
men and women of all 
races, castes, and creeds 
or no-crccds in all lands. 
Thisisbut the bare truth : 
it satisfies our idea of a 
just and impart ini (rod, and 
does not humiliate or mor- 
tify any race, nation or 


Him and love of Him. It is meet, therefore, 
that among all the congresses, conferences, 
and leagues, held during the latter half 
of December, there should be some to 
bear witness to this bafcic and supreme 
laith. The Indian tlieistie movement is 
one ol the world movements which stand 
lor a religion of which the central point is 
this fundamental faith. 


people by excluding them from the circle of 
“the chosen people ol Hod. 1 ’ \ he Indian 
Tlieistie Movement stands for the ideal 
of giving opportunities to all, irres- 
pective of sex, race, caste or creed, — 
opportunities to be and do whatever 
their powers, manifest and latent, 
may tit them for. It does not assume 
any capacity or incapacity in any indivi- 
dual or class. However humble its 


The Theistic Conference. actual achievement, its aspiration is to 

The world requires a religion whieh is hold out theTirotherK and sisterly hand ot 
a reconciler between sects professing help to the lowly, the fallen, the weak, the 
apparently conflicting faiths, and is eon- depressed, the ignorant and the miserable. 
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In these and other ways it humbly 
seeks to fill the place of a Yu^ndharmn, 
or religion which the age requires, but not 
to the exelution of other faiths guided by 
similar principles. 1 

Inter-dependence of Reforms. 

All movements for progress are inter- 
dependent. Individual instances may here 
and there seem to contradict this state- 
ment, but its general truth is beyond ques- 
tion. We have seen how all endeavours for 
reform rest on the basic truth of religion. 
As, however, men and women sunk in the 
depths of ignorance and destitution cannot 
make irnieh progress in spirituality, t'heir 
progress in religious ideas and righteous 
conduct are dependent on progress in know- 
ledge and material advancement. Material 
advancement, again, depends ,on progress 
in knowledge. As a privileged class is 
never in favour of univeisal education, the 
progress of a whole people in knowledge 
depends on its possession of political 
power. Economic progress, too, is not 
possible without the possession of poli- 
tical power. Social reform, also, depends 
on the possession of civic rights. The 
fusion of sub-castes and castes can be facili- 
tated by the State recognising intercaste 
marriages as valid. But this recognition 
can be secured only by changing the law, 
which implies the possession by the people 
of political power. The “lower” castes 
rightly 7 desire to occupy a higher position 
in the social scale. The surest means of 
doing this is for them to educate them- 
selves and improve their material condi- 
tion. It must also be recognised that that 
strenuous united effort wlreh must be put 
forth to secure political power would re- 
quire greater social unity and solidarity 
than the people of India at present possess. 

These and other similar considerations 
show how every reform is correlated with 
every other. The various pan-Indian and 
sectional conferences held during the last 
fortnight shows that it has been recognised 
that man’s life is not a mechanical aggre- 
gate of various separate activities, but 
that it is an organic whole of which no 
department, sphere or province is uninflu- 
enced by or without its influence oil the 
others. 

Disadvantages of a Crowded Week. 

Though man’s life is an oiganic whole, 
it is not possible for each individual to 
take equal interest in or devote equal 


energy to the solution of religious, social, 
political, educational, industrial or other 
problems. According to one’s powers and 
inclinations one should choose one’s parti- 
cular field or fields of activity. But though 
the workers must specialise, the public 
should have time to understand the pro- 
paganda, plans, methods and ideals of all 
the different movements. But this is 
scarce! v possible when we find that in the 
city of Bombay alone twelve bodies held 
their sessions during the last eight days of 
December. And there were, other con- 
ferences held in Bombay and other places 
during this period or a few days earlier. 
Even the big dailies prove unequal to the 
task of printing in full the presidential 
addresses, not to speak of their other 
important speeches. Ami supposing the 
editors could do so, where is the news- 
paper reader who could read all this liter- 
ature even superficially, it being absolutely 
out of the •.question to do so atten- 
tively and with reflection? 

Nor is it possible for the editors to help 
their readers with careful and suceint sum- 
maries of the presidential addresses and 
other important speeches with comments 
thereupon. For advance copies of these 
pronouncements arc sometimes not received 
at all, (that at any rate is our experience), 
and sometimes received only a day 
or two previous to the date of a session. 

If the presidents were chosen some 
months in advance, and some, in fact, had 
been so chosen, and if they could furnish 
theeditors with copies of their addresses at 
least a week in advance, journalists at any 
rate could do their part much better than 
they do now. Still the listening or supposed- 
to-be-listening public and the far larger 
reading public could not help being bewil- 
dered at the mass of more or less ephemeral 
literature hurled at their heads in the 
course of a few days. 

The only feasible plan, as has been 
pointed out by many journalists repeated- 
ly, is to hold the various conferences in 
different parts of the year. But our public 
men are for the most part dependent for 
their leisure on court holidays, and Christ- 
mas is the only time when there is a vaca- 
tion throughout India lasting for more 
than a week. This accounts for the over- 
crowding of Christmas week with engage- 
ments. But it is better to have some sort 
of deliberation and demonstration than 
none at all. 
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The political platform is the common 
platform for most educated and public- 
spirited Indians. The session ol the Indian 
National Congress is therefore the function 
which furnishes occasion for nmst of the 
other movements to hold their .sessions. 
But the importance of these latter must 
not be judged by the subordinate place 
which circumstances have given them in 
the public eye. 

The Industrial Conference* • 

India was for ages both an industrial 
and agricultural country. It is now main- 
ly r\n agricultural country. Its poverty 
and the famines which visit some- province 
or other almost every year, are due to a 
great extent to this fact. If the eountnv 
is to prosper, the old manufacturing in- 
dustries of India must, where possible, be 
revived, and new industries introduced. 
The object of the Industrial Conference is 
to devise ways and means . Tor making 
India an industrial country. 

Si-uiMiriMiiNu. 

Sir D. M. Petit, chairman of the re- 
ception committee of the Bombay session, 
after giving an idea of the progress of the 
cotton manufacturing industry of Bombay, 
went on to observe: 

Having said so much about this industry in vain 
do 1 look round to sec if there is an\ other in this eiiv 
worth mentioning. There was, however, one a few 
generations ago, which, if it had lived and continued 
till now, would have leached with the growth of pros- 
perity and civilisation ot the world, a dimension possib- 
ly even greater than the Cotton Industry and might 
have contributed still more to the greatness of this 
city. What I am alluding to is the ship-building indus- 
try, which, at one time, flourished to such an extent 
that it was talked about in distant parLs of the world. 
It is more than a pity that this industry was not 
fostered and looked after but was allowed to come to 
an end, otherwise it would have been to-day one of 
the greatest assets not only of this city but most 
probably of the whole country. 

Tata Concerns. 

This city has also been lately the birthplace of two 
industrial concerns, of an extent and importance, 
which has not been surpassed until now, anywhere 
else in the whole of India. I mAin the Tata Hydro- 
electric Works and the Iron and Steel Company. 
It is the first time in the history of India that such 
gigantic works have been started by Indian gentle- 
men, with Indian capital, and they are to-day an 
example for future generations to start other indus- 
trial concerns. 

The history of the death of the Indian 
ship-building industry deserves to be more 
widely known than it is. No nation 
can have flourishing indfistries and com* 
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meree which does not possess an adequate 
merchant marine, as the efforts of Japan 
in this direction, described in our pages by 
Mr. Lnjpal Kai, show. Wc ought to direct 
our energies to the revival ot the shipbuild- 
ing industry in all maritime provinces. 

Sir L). \1. Petit agreed with those 
who want “Government intervention and 
giving of such help and protection to the 
industries of the country,. ;is arc being 
given by other foreign Governments and 
chiefly Japan.” 

There is no doubt, that such help aiul such inter- 
vention would be of the greatest value for the growth 
and sfartmg of new industries, to enable they] to light 
against foreign competition, against concerns much 
older and therefore much stronger ; and yiny industry 
in its infancy can hardly hope to light such competi- 
tion without Government help and Government 
support. Hut while the country is asking for Govern- 
ment intervention on behalf of new industries those 
who are interested m an industry, which com 
paralivclv speaking, is in its youth hut not in its 
infancy, are clamouring f«»r the removal of Govern- 
ment intervention, it may sound paradoxical, but 
Government intervention in this case, is certainly not 
in the best interests ot this country and the industry 
concerned. That Government intei ventiou is nothing 
else but the Excise Duty, a Duty levied ou cloth 
manufactured m our own country, out of cotton 
grown on our soil and sold in mir own markets. No- 
body with any sense of justice can with tile greatest 
streLch of imagination consider this duty a fair and 
equitable one. Wc know how it was laid, at whose 
demand, and in whose interest. It indeed disheartens 
one to a considerable extent when one finds that 
instead of receiving the fostering care and solicitude 
at the hands of Government, one has to face and bear 
a duty of this character. # 

The speaker was of opinion that 

The main difficulty for any one who wishes to start 
a new industry is that of competing with his foreign 
competitor, who is much older, better established and 
stronger than he and consequently can crush him 
with ease. Therefore, what is the remedy ? I find that 
there is but one remedy which would ensure the 
success ot new industries in this country against their 
foreign competitors, and that is, fiscal autonomy* 
l ' ti less tilts country has goL the power of levying 
duties on foieign imports in a manner that may be 
best conducive to the support and encouragement of 
its own manufactures, new industries will find it very 
difficult and will rarely be able to grow and thrive in 
this country. Spread of education on a far greater 
scale, than is at present, the giving qj technical 
instructions in all l uge cities in the country, the 
starting of departments ot industries where people 
could go for advice, help and information, are steps 
which are necessary for the progress and the develop- 
ment of industries in India. If these steps are taken 
and fiscal autonomy is given in ffuch hands that it 
could be used in none but the rig hi and proper way, 
and above all, if co-operation is established on a 
permanent basis between Government and the people, 
then with all these, one sees a* future in industrial 
India which would make this land one ot the mo st 
nourishing, wealthiest and prosperous in the world. 
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Sir Dorab Tata’s Address. 

The address of Sir Dorab Tata, president 
of the Industrial Conference, is entitled to 
careful consideration because of his ex- 
perience and the position he occupies in the 
industrial world. 

In his opinion the requisites of an 
industry are raw material, labour, capital 
and technical skill or science. 

All loin a iv indispensable factors, liut it a choice lias 
to l>c made as to which of them — is the most impor 
tant, personally 1 would give the palm to teelnve.il 
skill or science To the eve o( the unskilled observer, 
\v material, labour and eapit d are merely so much 
w material, hands and things, li is onl\ the 
grousing. brain that detects the industrial pbssi- 
bilities of assembling these together at a suitable 
time, place ai tl proportion, as it bv intuition. 

“The greatest need of the hour is to 
wed science to industry.’* “Scientific 
research needs such large endowlnents thqt 
only the State can provide it.” 



Sik Doha n Tata 

President o{ the industrial Conlerenee 

Pliotutfr.-iph li} M(.vm , l; M u< .v S|n ;»|i. i,| 

When, however, we la lit ot sc k*. Li lie education 
let us be quite clear wlpt we mean. It connotes at 
the top the machinery ioi higlui seientilie study, for 
the creation of that utmospheie of seientilie know- 


ledge and research which wall permeate all our indus- 
tries. Sn Norman Loekyor once said that the great- 
est economic asset of Germany was not the possess- 
ion of a few great scientists; other countries possess 
as good scientists and as good brains ; but the pos- 
session of a diflused knowledge of science We want 
to build up in India that diffused knowledge of science, 
below this we want technical schools to increase 
t he skill of our craftsmen, museums and exhibitions 
to bring this knowledge home to the people in the 
most practical and instructive tnaiinei nameiv, ocular 
demonstra tiou, and universal education in order 
to produce *» lughet standard ol manual labour. 

* Sir Dorab told our young men that in 
industrial concerns every one, European or 
American, who is filling a position of trust 
and responsibility, began his career at the 
very bottom of the ladder. He advised 
our young men to do likewise and not to 
be impatient at having to begin at the 
bottom. 

While admitting that industrial educa- 
tion in the widest sense of the term is 
primarily the function ot the state, he 
said : « 

I a in not one of those who think it is the function 
of Government to start industiies except in those 
Hire cases where their own needs require it Nor do 
1 think it is the province of Government to finance, 
in whole or m part, new industries. The main duties 
of Government are, apart from the domain ofeduen 
tion which we have considered, to conduct a scientific 
survey of the resources of the eountiy ; to plaee lull 
intormatioii before the eountiv in the mos< instructive 
manner possible, to provide reasonable transput t 
facilities; and to ensure demand by giving to the 
products ot indigenous industry their own custom, 
and so far as possible that ol large public bodies. 
From this point onwards the initiative must come 
from the people themselves. 

We do not think there is any immutable 
law fixing the respective shares of the work 
to be done by the State and the people 
in the industrial development of a country. 
Much must depend on the circumstances of 
a country. And as a matter of fact, we 
know in japan ( as described in Mr. Laj pat 
Rai’s three articles in this Review on the 
Involution of Japan ) and some European 
countries the State has actually done what 
Sir Dorab says it is not the province of 
governments to do. 

In India Government has hitherto done 
very little even in the spheres assigned to it 
by Sir Dorab. 

He says as regards Japan : 

The result of my inquiries is that no bounty of any 
sort is paid by the Government on cotton goods corn, 
ing to India. Not that there are ho bounties. Boun- 
ties arc paid to develop particular markets but not 
by the Government ; they are paid by the Japanese 
\li How tiers’ Association. ..but as far as I can ascertain 
no such bounties are paid even by the Japanese Mill- 
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owners’ Association on any cotton yarn, cloths or 
hosiery' exported to India. 

The Amritn Bazar Patrika , however, 
points oat that the new monthly review of 
trade in Japan, called “Commercial Japan” 
says that the Japanese Government have 
decided to subsidise, for a period often « 
yeans, all companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of dyes, chemicals, textiles and 
other goods. Hut whether the speaker’s 
information on this point be correct or not, 
our manufacturers may follow his advice 
when he says : 

What wc should do is to find out hv a c. ireful study 
ol the lads wlinl the Japanese do to overcome the 
grertt disadvantage of having to bring 1 their raw 
material thousands ol miles, and next \v hat they arc 
doing to inipmvc t he (junhl y of Iheir output and t<» 

meet the taste and reumiemeiit s of Chinese buyers 

1 • • 

lie also advises the manufacturer to 
give his industry “natural protection” by 
locating it in consuming centres. 

I'* v locating Ins mduslivat an inland centre lie will 
be placing lumsell at a gient iniLj.fl advantage as 
against Jap uiese or other foreign gtasswnie tluu 
must pay' all the haulage to such interior points. Hut 
iurthei study ol the situation a location will pel haps 
be found Hint has the additional advantage ol having 
the right raw material at band, saving ‘further heavy 
haulage charges ami reducing the cost • 

Though a free-trader by education no 
less than by association, he was not 
opposed to a moderate protective duty as 
an integral part of our fiscal system, lie 
referred to the unfairness and oppressive 
character of the cotton excise duties. His 
message to the conference was : “Educate, 
Organise, Co-operate.” “Organisation is 
our weak point.” 

We must be constantly dinning into the cars of the 
people the remarkable t lungs that have been achieved 
in other lands, much less favoured than ours, by the 
application of science to industry. The application 
of science to industry' reduces, among other tilings, the 
disparity arising from muscular development between 
one race and another, and the advantages ol climate. 
It is ill fact a great leveller. Hut even more than to 
the ears, our appeal must be to the eyes of the people, 
because impressions gamed through the eve arc 
proverbially more potent than those derived by any 
other means. 1 strongly commend to this Conference 
and all friends of industrial advancement, the great 
importance and utility of holding exhibitions and 
starting industrial museums in as many cities as 
possible, to demonstrate to the public the vast 
possibilities of a combination ol science and industry. 
More than lectures and more than museums and 
exhibitions are of course the concrete examples of 
great industries raised and worked on the soundest 
lines. 

Industrial Conference Resolutions. 

Dr. II. II. Mann, Principal of the Agri- 
cultural College, movccl a resolution earn- 


estly recommending the establishment of a 
technological faculty at the principal 
Indian universities, development of the al- 
ready existing technical institutions, open- 
ing of new ones apd gradual introduction 
of technical instruction in primary and 
secondary schools. The PcS'dution lurthcr 
appealed to the men of capital and industry 
to help young Indian* technically trained 
in finding practical work a fid employment. 
This was followed by a resolution demand- 
ing fiscal autonomy for India. The next 
resolution trusted that the imperial Govern- 
ment will arrange for India's voice in any 
treaties which may be arranged between 
die Inti i national Powers so lards Indian 
fiscal interests were eonccrnetj and that 
at any rate it shall be accorded the most 
favoured nation treatment. Then followed 
resolutions urging the lepcni of the cotton 
excise duly, demanding the abolition of the 
system of indentured labour, anti urging 
the Secretary ol State that in placing 
orders for the Government of India he 
should give preference to such linns as 
offered facilities to Indian students for 
practical training in technology. 

< >n tile second day of the proceedings the 
Conference adopted resolutions recom- 
mending (1 ) to start and revive various 
minor and cottage industries, (li) appoint- 
ment of Indian commercial attache to the 
principal British consulates to look after 
Indian commercial interests, urging Gov- 
ernment to purchase all their rct|jiircmcnLs 
as far as practicable from this country, 
suggesting W> the Government that there 
should be standing exhibitions of the 
nature introduced by the Commercial De- 
partment at all the presidency towns and 
important trade centres, and recommend- 
ing the establishment o! industrial banks 
similar to those found in foreign countries,. 

Sir Dorab’s Confession of Faith. 

Sir I)orab concluded his able, suggestive 
and thought-provoking speech with a 
“confession of faith.” He said : 

H\ci\ Indian worLh his salt must ask himself 
“H«>\\ br<t van I serve my coimti y 1 have chosen 
the path of industnal development , hreanse I am 
p issionateU cmvitieed Lhat u is to mir industrial 
proLjie'-s that we must look foi the future u- genera- 
tion of India... More even than political rights wlmt 
evei , line Indian patriot long* 1 for is the grow th of 
an Indian nationality, firm and muled in its love for 
and honom ol the Motherland. The road to that 
nationality is C^mioinie p(n jrcss. 

A eotiutr\’s position in t!i£‘ scale o! nation depends 
eluetlv upon its industrial development. For in- 
stance, Herman v is what, she is mainly owing to 
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the great advance she has made in her iron, chemi- 
cal and other industries. 

But if Germany had been a dependent 
country like India, would it have been 
possible tor her to i?iake the rapid and 
phenomenal industrial advance she lias 
made? With the unfair and oppressive 
cotton excise duty, with railway rates 
which favour foreign articles, with neglect- 
ed and undeveloped water-ways, with no 
mercantile licet of our own, and in the face 
of numerous other disadvantages due to 
our political powerlessness, it is a task' ol 
the greatest dillicultv for us to make pro- 
gress in industries. 

Nevertheless, though never forgetting 
that industrial and political progress arc 
mutually dependent on each other, it is 
self-help on which we must and ought 
mainly to rely. Weak whining is con- 
temptible. It is for this reason that we 
like the manly self-reliant tone of Sir 
Doralfs address, though we think Govern- 
ment ought to do more for the industrial 
development of the country than what he 
would expect it to. 

Western Industrialism and Our 
Handicrafts. 

< 

Western industrialism can justly boast 
of its achievements, but it has also been to 
sonieexUmt soul-killing, disruptive of family 
ties and destructive of home influence, and 
morally and physically injurious. India has 
already copied to some extent western in- 
dustrial methods and organisation, and the 
prevailing tendency is to go further in this 
direction alone. Two problems, therefore, 
face us in consequence. IIow are we to 
have industries of the western type with- 
out importing at the same time western 
industrial evils; and, if they bean inevit- 
able accompaniment of such industries, 
how are we to minimise them? How can 
injury be prevented to the heads, hearts 
and bodies of the factory operatives? The 
second problem is connected with our cot- 
tage industries, our small crafts or handi- 
crafts. Owing to the abuse of political 
power by the East India Company and 
others and to foreign competition, many of 
them are dead and most are in a decadent 
condition. Is it possible to revive and 
strengthen them ? And if so, how can that 
he done ? Cottage industries are undoubt- 
edly far better than biij factory industries 
physically, morally and socially. They 
are also more conducive to the development 


and conservation of the artistic genius of a 
people. It is not merely in and by its liter- 
ature that the soul of a people expresses 
and nourishes itself. Its arts also serve the 
same vital purpose; and not merely the 
line arts, but the crafts also. The factory 
operative* tends to become a part ol the 
machinery ; whereas the craftsman is able 
to give full play to his intelligence and art- 
istic talent. 

These questions ought to receive pro- 
minent attention in an industrial conference. 
As agriculture is our chief industry, it 
should also receive adequate attention. But 
in its recent session the Industrial Conler- 
ence did not pass a single resolution on the 
essential need of agricultural education for 
all Indian villages, or on any other ques- 
tion directly connected with agricultural 
development. The Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee and the President made 
passing, though emphatic and significant, 
references to agriculture as “the oldest as 
well ns tin* largest industry of the coun- 
try.” But thc\ had nothing to say regard- 
ing our crafts. And the conference passed 
only a colourless resolution on the starting 
and revival of cottage industries. 

The First Indian Commercial Congress. 

To the uninitiated, to those, that is to 

say, who stand outside the business world, 
it might seem superfluous to have a Com- 
mercial Congress in addition to the Indus- 
trial Conference. But in modern times, 
business, like many other things, is highly 
specialised, and there are many divisions 
and sub-divisions. While industry is con- 
cerned mainly with production, commerce 
is chiefly concerned with the distribution 
of what is produced, with export and im- 
port and exchange. And considering the 
gigantic proportions which Indian inland 
and foreign trade has assumed, surely there 
ought to be a separate organisation to 
look after our interests in this line. 

Speech of Mr. D. E Wacha. 

Mr. I). E. Wjicha was fitly elected 
chairman of the reception committee of the 
first Indian Commercial Congress. In his 
speech welcoming the delegates, he carried 
his hearers back to that dimly lighted past 
when, as “history informs us on the 
authority of great historians and travel- 
lers who flourished more than B,00() years 
ago,” India carried on trade “on the one 
hand with Arabia, Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
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Egypt, and even distant Greece and Rome, 
and on the other with Java, Borneo, China 
and Japan.” Regarding present times Mr. 
Wacha observed : 

I am strongly of conviction from* my study ot 
the history of the world’s international trade for 
the past fifty years that our rulers are on the whole 
following a policy, though not without some grievous 
mistakes now and again, which is certain, to lend 
to the greater material prosperity of the land. We 
should all try to realise here the remarkable dictum 
ot that great economist, Dudley North, given over 
two hundred years ago that "The whole world as 
to trade is but as one nation or people, and the re ill 
nations arc as persons. '* 

As “commerce cannot exist without 
agricultural products which could be salcly 
exported to foreign countries after what 
may be necessary for home consumption," 
“it should, therefore, be the constant aim 
and object of this Commercial Congress to 
stimulate the agricultural ( including the 
breeding of live stock) and mineral pros- 
perity of the land/’ 

Mr. Wacha laid stress on ilio .institution 
of Agricultural Banks on the lines of the 
Egyptian Agricultural Bank with such modi- 
fications as may be deemed essential. lie 
also spoke of the incalculable advantage of 
commercial education based on hi£h scien- 
tific knowledge of a practical character. lie 
expressed his earnest hope that 

Indians of enterprise ami commerce will devote specific 
attention to the incalculable advantages of possessing 
a mercantile licet of their own. As you all know the 
vast sea-borne trade of the country is carried ou in 
foreign bottom* and tints a part of the annual wealth 
by wav of freight inward and outward is carried 
away by foreign ship-owners Ship-building is an art 
not unknown to India, and it is an historical fact 
that along with a large number of war ships for the 
British Navy, during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and almost the whole of the nineteenth century, built 
in the Bombay Dockyard by those great Parsec 
master builders, Wadias, merchant vessels were also 
built of a most durable type It is much to be wished 
that this art of ship building was again revived on 
a sure and solid foundation which may lead to the 
greater mercantile prosperity of tile country and be 
also in times of emergency a tower of strength to the 
Government itself. 

Speech of Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, President of 
the Commercial Congress, delivered an able 
and informing address. The account which 
he gave of the dimensions of Indian foreign 
commerce in the 17th, lxth and 19th 
centuries will he new to many. He also 
spoke of India's ancient maritime trade. 

Of the gathering over which he presided 
he rightly observed : 

Here is n<> recognition of r.tcinl distinctions but a 


unification of all races and interests on a common 
platform, and in this attempt to establish commercial 
unity ‘we may perhaps discern the preparation of 
India for ultimate political unity. 

Drawing n comparative picture of 
India’s foreign track* in ancient times and 
in our day, he said : . 

She had a large foreign trade ami a well-equipped 
shipping which took her wares even to the most 
distant regions l hen known. Bui large though that 
tiade was it pales into insignificance when we 
compare it with figures in the trade repot ts of the 
present times published bv the Government of India, 
and large though that shipping was, it must have 
been nothing to the huge tonnage which serves our 
ports at present. The one regie it able feature is that 



Sik I\\zri.nnov CrRimiRHoY 
Piesident of the Commercial Congress 

while the shipping was ours, the prcsuit shipping 
is not our own ; and just as we have lost the carrying 
trade so we can scarcely hope that Bombay will ever 
regain her former position as one of the great ship- 
building cent res of the wiii Id. • 

The difference pointed out in the last 
sentence between ancient and modern times 
is vita 1 , and should never be forgotten. 
India can never attain lull commercial 
prosperity until she has her own merchant 
vessels. 

The parfftnount •necessity of a com- 
mercial congress will be understood when 
we remember that 
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At both the Wheal ami tin* Cotton Conference the 
Indian eotimieieial community was completely ignored 
by Government. Such exclusion of sonic of the Indian 
chambers from important, discussions of matters 
relating to Indian trade would have been impossible 
were all the chambers ‘ fed* rated on the lines of the 
proposed Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Hut the impelling reason for an early session ol the 
Commercial Congress is the paramount need for the 
speedy formation of an Associated Indian Chamber 
of Comma ce in view of the expected settlement at the 
close of the wai of important issues affecting Indian 
trade interests. 

The nits on <T ctre of the Commercial Con- 
gress will be clearer still from the following 
extract from Sir Pazulbhoy’s speech: 

Ours is -not a self-governing country, and the voice 
of the people must in any ease be united and very 
strong indeed \o influence the policy and action of the 
authorities. The subjects of a Dependency must of 
necessity be at a serious disadvantage. So long as 
the Government of a country is ihjl thoroughly 
national in spirit and sentiment and personnel ; -so 
long as it is, from its constitution and the accident of 
its foreign character, more or Jess exclusive ; with all 
its benevolent intentions and desire to promote their 
material welfare, it must to some extent at least be 
ignorant of the true feelings and the real needs of the 
people. The difficult v is considerably enhanced when 
the Government is subject to the powerful influence of 
the ruling nation, which has sometimes conflicting 
interests, ami an effective industrial and commercial 
organisation which can make that influence irresistible. 
It is a matter oi common knowledge that the 
Government of India is powerless to shape Us 
commercial and industrial policy with a sole eye to 
Indian interests. The British manufacturer and the 
British merchant, with their votes which they know 
how to use to the best advantage, are masters of the 
situation. In the result the Government of India lias on 
many an occasion to adopt a line of action at once 
repugnant to it and prejudicial to the interest of the 
people. It has not a free hand, and in fiscal matters 
is practically helpless. For instance* even for the 
purposes of revenue customs duties cannot be imposed 
upon British manufactures along with other manu- 
factures unless countervailed by corresponding excise 
duties, whether the home made articles compete with 
the imports or not. Again we have lately seen the 
deplorable sight of a strong British syndicate attempt- 
ing to get from one of our Provincial Governments 
a practical monopoly for the manufacture of Cement. 
It is useless to multiply instances. The outstanding 
feature of the situation is that the Government of 
India docs not lack the will to take t lie right course 
in industrial and commercial matters, but lias not t In- 
necessary freedom of initiative and action. We the 
people of this country must thciclbre do all wc can 
to strengtheif its hands, and an Associated Indian 
Chamber of Commerce with periodical Commercial 
Congresses should provide the machinery through 
which we can make our support effeetive. 

Sir F.'ixulbhoy’s demand that India must 
have fiscal independence, fiscal autonomy, 
self-povcrunient in commerce and industry, 
leaving complete liberty ol artion to the 
Government of India in matters relating 
to commerce and industry, — will he readily 


endorsed by every Indian who has any 
knowledge of Indian economies. 

The President pointed out that we must 
concentrate all our forces on the question 
of the customs duties. 

In any scheme ui additional taxation, — not an 
unlikely contingency should the War continue some- 
time longer, - the customs will and ought to, have, not 
only an important, but a predominant position. In 
every country these duties, bating one or two excep- 
tions, are the most productive sources oi rexemic. 
In India, however, this source has been insufficiently 
tapped. Whether Free Trade or Protection wins in 
tiie end, there can be no doubt that a very careful 
revision of the tariff has become incicasingly neces- 
sary in view of the financial needs ol Government. 

1 1 is observations on our watcr\vn\\s 
deserve to be quoted. 

The waterways ate very inadequately developed ; 
indeed, in mum respects we are losing ground. 
Channels which were once navigable and which once 
served as highways lot the cheap transport of heavy 
merchandise have either become completely silted 
up or choked with weeds and their mouths blocked 
by bars The rapid extension o! railways has also 
contributed to ‘the neglect oi the watercourses. j\o 
serious attempt has ycl been made to restore 1 lie 
rivci systems of iIk country to their former satis- 
factory condition. The result is, we have numerous 
stagnant pools, malaria and other diseases The 
natural drainage of the land is thus becoming blocked. 
The improvement of the rivers and watercourses 
will not only restore this drainage and facilitate the 
movement of merchandise, but will provide canals 
tor the purposes ol irrigation at a minimum of cost. 
Larger production of raw materials through improved 
irrigation will certainly increase our exports at the 
same tune that it will add to the financial resources 
oi the agi leulturists and enable them to consume 
larger quantities of finished articles whether 
maiiLifact ured at home oi imported from abroad. 

He rightly complained that 

Railway' rates are at present adjusted in such a 
way as to be more favourable to foreign articles than 
to articles which are exchanged as between province 
and province and district and district. 

And that 

Railway loans arc raised m Great Britain and it 
is a long standing demand that Railway rupee loans 
should be thrown open to the Indian people. This 
is an opportune moment lor effecting the great change 
and affording to the people ol India an opportunity 
to have tlieir share in the railway development of 
this country, as great Britain will not respond at 
present to any Indian or Colonial loans, so pressing 
are our own financial upeds. 

Commercial Congress Resolutions. 

The Commercial Congress adopted a 
resolution establishing an Associated 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and another 

Urging respectfully that Indian trade and commerce 
should be given adequate representation on Councils 
of the Empire and that for this there should be two 
elected scats in the Imperial Council and at least one 
elected seat in each of the Provincial Councils. 
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Among the* other resolutions passed 
were the following: 

It is highly expeilifMi t in the true interest of Indian 
Commerce and manufacture* that at any Conference 
or Conferences to he hereafler held for the purpose ot 
considering and arranging Iiitcrimtionaf Commercial 
treaties the Government of India should Inadequately 
represented thereon. 

Government he requested to institute a thoiough 
inquire into the question of the ineidenee and com- 
parison of Railway rates and their effects on tin* 
trade and commerce ol the eonniiv. I » > t !i internal 
and foreign, with a view to give everv facility to the 
Indian manufactures of cheap transport throughout 
the country, and that in order to put I ml mil 
industries on equal footing with foreign ones, the 
low rates charged for foreign goods In* applied in 
ease .of Indian products although the load or the lead 
may he less than the standard one required. 

This Congress urges on the attention of Govern 
merit the desirability ‘d stimulating and extending 
well irrigation where it may prove ipost economical 
and profitable to the cultivators. 

That in order to provide facilities Ibr the transport 
of goods it is desirable that a complete and uniform 
system of through commum;atiou hv water should he 
provided, wherever practicable, between centres of 
commercial industrial, or agricu I luffed importance, 
and between such centres and the sea. 

That in the opinion of the Congress the utility ol 
the British Consular Service would he materially 
enhanced if consular officers were authorised to 
communicate direct on application, available infoi* 
illation sought by accredited British inquiries m 
foreign countries, instead of being compelled, as at 
present, to supply such information only through the 
medium of the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade ; the Congress also earnestly rccom 
mends the appointment of Indian Commercial attaches 
to provincial British Consulates. 

That having regard to the great advantages 
resulting from the extensive employment of untaxed 
Alcohol for industrial purposes and for the generation 
of powers and the increasing demands for petrol for 
motor purposes, this Congress is convinced that the 
retention ot the existing duty on Alcohol for such 
purposes is a very serious obstacle to the progress of 
the Indian industries and that a letter he addressed to 
the Government requesting them to exempt, from 
duty, Alcohol for industrial and powci purposes in 
particular. 

Mr. Wacha’s Address at the Indian 
National Congress 

Tins nkkd of virility. 

In the course of his address of welcome 
as chairman of the reception committee 
of the MOth Indian National Congress Mr. 
Wacha said : • 

Virility in a people is as much essential as material 
prosperity to their orderly and healthy progress. 
There should he a happy co-ordination of the arts or 
war and peace. Material prosperity alone is prone 
to lead to effeminacy or as the poet has said “men 
decay where wealth accumulates.” So too excessive 
exercise of virility alone is unproductive of prosperity 
and often leads to stagnation if not arrest of all 
social progress cind welfare. History teaches us that 
that nation survives the longest which possesses in 


itself both the elements of vi a ility and material pros- 
perity in the highest degree. Indeed* Great Britain 
has herself shown to the world, in this unhappy war, 
a brilliant instance of what co-ordination of great 
wealth and material resources with a spirit of virility 
can achieve. Are we not ^utitjed to say that this 
co-ordination alone has Enabled her to raise the large 
at my of over three millions without any previous 
'compulsory military service.* Wealth alone at 
this hour could not have accomplished this 
miracle which is the admiration of the world. 
Side by side with her material prosperity was to be 
discerned all thiougli that .fostering and stimulating 
of the soldierly spirit in her militia first, in hci 
volunteers next, and lastly, in her territorials. We 
all devoutly hope that, profiling by this great 
achievement, Groat Bi unin will not deny any further 
to the Indian people the exercise of arms, the want 
of vffhich lor so many years, has led to their 
emasculation. • 

TlIK Morlky-Minto RKI;ORM. 

Ik* aptly characterised the Morley-Minto 
Reform as “the homeopathic dose of popu- 
lar reform 1, and complained of “the nig- 
gardliness of the boon” of a slightly “freer 
discussion of the Budget,” which “in no 
way reflects popular wants and wishes.” 

Thus, if we consider the piineipal features of the 
Morlev Mmto Reform we find that they are so ex- 
ceedingly detective and hardly in harmony with the 
growing popular sentiment and wishes that it is 
inevitable that sootier or later the defects winch pre- 
sently accompany them will have to be removed. 

Royal Commissions. 

The mountain of the Decentralization 
Commission “has laboured to produce a 
ridiculous mouse.” It has been often said 
of Royal Commissions that 

They me generally known to be ’devices for 
solving difficult or inconvenient problems. They 
seldom solve them. Their charactei has been well 
typified in the following couplet. 

“Promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 

And end by letting tilings alone." 

irtliiifx the Public Service Commis- 
sion Mr. Wacha observed : 

In this matter of the Public Service no finality can 
ever be reached, he there as many Royal Commissions 
or other devices, so long as Indians are deliberately 
baulked ujidcr vat tons pretexts of their legitimate 
aspirations and ambitious. 

Gknksis of Uxkkst. 

Regarding the genesis of unrest Mr. 
Wacha «|uoled the following observations 
of James Russell Lowell, the great 
American scholar, statesman and poet: 

“it is only by the instigation of the wrongs ot men 
that what are called the rights of men become 
turbulent and dangerous, It is then only that they 
syllogise unwelcome truths. It is not the insurrections 
of ignorance tli^t are dangerous but the revolts of 
intelligence. It is only when the reasonable and the 
practical are denied that men ilemand the unreasonable 
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ami unpraolic.ililf , ■ ml v wlu-ii tin- piismlilc is made 
difficult I hat they 'fanot the imp issilili- to he easy.” 

To British officials, and non-officials, 
whether here or in England, who arc fond 
of “stand-pattism” m:i t v also be commend- 
ed tlic following quotation made by Mr. 
Wacha from Buckle’s ‘‘History of Civiliza- 
tion. ” 

“Mull have recently begun to uil'lcrstnnd that, in 
polities, no certain principles having vet been 
discovered, the first conditions of success arc coin 
pi oinise, barter, expediency and concession. It will 
show utter helplessness even ol the ablest rulers, when 
they try to meet new emergencies bv old in mills 
It will show the intimate connection between know- 
ledge and liberty; between ail increasing eivihsa 
tion and an advancing deniocraev. It will show 
that for a ' progressive nation, there is required 
a progressive polity ; that within certain limits, 
innovation is the solid ground of’ seeuriiv : that 
no institution can withstand the llux and movements 
of society, unless it not only repairs us structure but 
also widens its entrance ; and th.it even in .l material 
point ot view no country can Ion** remain either 
prosperous or safe, in which the people are not 
gradually extending their p nver, enlarging then- 
privileges, and so to say, incorporating themselves 
with the functions of the State. Neglect of these 
truths has entailed the most woeful cal. unity upon 
other count! ies ’’ 

Government as Customer. 

In his presidential address at the Indus- 
trial Conference Sir Dnrab Tata said : 
“Once the right kind of article is produced 
— of a qua lily and at a price which will 
stand comparison with the imported ar- 
ticle — the custom of (Government is imme- 
diately forthcoming.” That may be true, 
at least sc* far as the experience of great 
and successful capitalists like Sir Dorab 
goes. But tlic question is to what extent, 
if any, (Government help and encourage- 
ment are required to bring an industrial 
concern up to the standard of efficiency 
when it would be able to produce “the 
right kind of article.” If one is able to pro- 
duce an article which in price and quality 
can stand comparison with the imported 
article, he may even be able to do without 
(Government custom in some eases, as I)r. 
Johnson was able to do without Lord 
Chesterfield's patronage of his English dic- 
tionary after it had succeeded in gaining 
popular approval. 

Five Hundred Thousand Officially 
Going Hungry. 

In reply to a question asked by the 
Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Ray in the 
Bengal Legislative Coupcd, thr Hon’ble 
Mr. Birlev replied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment : 


The a flee Led area comprises 1,115 square miles 
out of the total area of Bankura district, which is 
2,SJ1 square miles. Tile population affected is 
502, S57, the total population of the district being 
1.13 <,(>70. The classes principally feeling distress are 
cultivators, weavers, agriotilt ural labourers ami beg 
gars. Small tenure holders are also a fleeted. 

Private estimates put the number of the 
famine-stricken people much higher, — some 
tiling like *8 lakhs. But supposing, as (Gov- 
ernment says, that about half* the district 
is affected, it is difficult to see why famine 
should not be declared in the affected area. 
(Government simply says: 

(Government arc aware that considerable and 
widespread distress prevails in the district of 
Bankura (Government have adopted such measures 
is aie necessary to meet the situation. (Government 
do not propose to declare a sLate of famine in the 
district ; this d a cisiou not in any way limit the scope 
< i tin measures taken for the relief* ot distress 

No reasons are assigned lor (Govern- 
ment’s decision not “to declare a state of 
tamiue in the district” ; it is simply added 
that “this decision does not in any way 
limit the scope of the measures taken lor 
the relief of distress.” 

The decision may or may not limit the 
scope of the measures taken for the relief* 
of distress* but the limits are ruthlessly 
drawn by the amount of money available 
for relief measures ; and according to Mr. 
Birley’s reply, 

Government have sanctioned Rs. 2,75,000 for 
agicultural and laud improvement loans, Ks. 50,000 
lor gratuitous relief, and Rs. 1,00,000 lor relief Works 
m Bankura district. 

So (Government grants come up to rupees 
five lakhs and a quarter. Supposing one 
spends the minimum of 2 pice per head per 
day on an average to keep alive the famine- 
stricken people, live lakhs of the sufferers 
would require five lakhs of rupees per month. 
The distress made itself felt earlier than 
September. But supposing the people 
began to feel the pinch of hunger only from 
September last, adequate relief measures 
would have required, during the last four 
months of 1915, twenty lakhs of rupees ; 
instead of which we have a Government 
grant of five lakhs and a quarter. And 
private relief- workers can under no circum- 
stances have spent more than fifty thousand 
rupees. 

It is, therefore, urgently necessary for 
(Government to make more ample grants, 
and employ a much larger staff of official 
relief- workers. We do not know whether 
this will be done. But whether Govern- 
ment do their duty fully or not, we should 
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not refrain from doing onrs. Help will Ik* 
badly needed for 7 or N months more. Prin- 
cipal Mitchell of the Bunkum College writes 
to Dr. D. N. Maitra of the Bengal Social 
Service League : — 

The nights ure now bitterly cold, and nianv are 
suffering ; for their houses are in such a had state ot 
repair that it is impossible to keep out the cold. 

The gathering at the Thana every Sunday is a 
pathetic one. Many ol the doddering old men and 
women are on the edge of the grave. Some are 
clamorous hut the majority are patient. On Sunday 
last 1 noted one feeble very old man. lie had to wait 
over 4 hours for his turn, but never an impatient 
word did he utter. We rewarded him liv gixing him 
an extra seer. It is a touching sight to see the 
children crawl up to the sacks as the work of distri 
bution proceeds. Little tots of 4 and f> sit on the 
ground near the tabic and scrape up the dust and 
dirt on the oflchancc of pi/king up a few extra 
grains of the precious food. 

I fear our work must continue at least for an- 
other 7 months. It is not a bright prospect. At 
present there is a slight improvement in the condition 
ot the people, for what paddy there is in the ‘sole’ 
lands is now being harvested. But the real pinch 
has to come and wc must be •prepared to meet it. 

There are thousands of poor people in this district 

16 


OF THK lllSTKiCT OF BaNMKA. 

who are now being alive by the noble work (Govern- 
meat is doing and the generous help sent to them 
1 > v v* w a ml others. But we need more help. Oh that 
people could see the sights 1 witness every Sunday. 
But help will come. It has come so lar most unex- 
pectedly most generously. Our Bather above has 
heard the erv ol the children and aged He bids us 
feed the hungry ones. Thcv have n right to live. Wc, 
also, have heard the cry We hear it every day. We 
.are bound lonspond _ # 

It should Ik* borne in mind that Bunkum 
is the poorest district in Bengal. This 
statement is not a random one bused on a 
vague impression or surmise. We make it 
after looking* at the figures relating to the 
area and revenue demands # of all the 
districts ot Bengal. This poor district has 
few rich men. lienee outside help is very 
urgently needed. 

The Bunkum Sammilani, of which the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Digambar Chatterjee 
is president anil the editor of this paper is 
vice-president and .treasurer, has opened 
relief-centres in 1 minus Numbered 10 and 11 
in Khatra Thana, and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
in Kaniband Thana and at village Ilarli- 
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masrnh in Tnkkmgrah Thana. We grate- 
fully acknowledge elsewhere the contribu- 
tions received, since our last acknowledg- 
ment, and earnestly solicit more help. 
The giving for which we plead is even 
the giving in excess of ability. “Most 
giving is measured by what one has 
after he has got all his wants satisfied. 
Rarely does giving spring from self denial, 
the real diversion * of expendi ture from sell 
to others. Hut this is the only giving which 
binds the world closer, and yields the mi er 
the best returns, The prevention of waste, 
the exercise of more careful economy, the 
omission of easy and needless expenditKiv, 
would yield to almost every one a fund for 
sympathy.* To do without things we need 
in order to supply the greater need ot others 
would keep the fund large, and to many 
people would open a new world Y>f satisfac- 
tion. ” 

Half-fed District Pays 104 Per cent 
Revenue. 

In the Report on the Land Revenue Ad- 
ministration of the Presidency of Bengal 
for the year 191 1-1 f> it is stated : 

“Tin 1 majority of l lie* people in Hit* [Surd wan 
Division lo<?k to agrietd l im* as their principal menus 
ol livelihood. The went her condit ions 1 1 uri 1 the vear 
were not favourable to agi ieulturists, as the rains 
erased abruptly in September and so tlu* outturn of 
the crops was below normal The cultivator** were, 
however, compensated to a certain extent bv the 
high prices of food grains which ruled thi mtghoiit the 
year. 

% 

111 the Appeal for Help issued by the 
official Bankura District Relied' Committee 
over the signature of the District and Ses- 
sions Jud ire and sometimes signed by the 
Magistrate and Collector also, who is a 
member of the Committee, it is written in 
explanation of the cause of the present 
famine : 

‘‘The distress is the more acute on account ol 
previous had seasons In lUl'l a large -area in the 
northern portion of the District was devastated by 
the great Damodar fh»od. bast year [hi 1U1T] the 
rains erased early in September and the yield was 
very poor in most parts 

Regarding the vi'.'ir K)lf>, wo find in Mr. 
Birlov’s reply previously referred to : 

The distress in Bankura district is due to short and 
ill-distributed rain-fall in June, July and August, re- 
sulting in damage to the winter rice crop and making 
transplantation impossible over a huge area 

It is officially admitted Ijjen that the 
very poor district of Bankura has had bad 
luck during three successive years. But 
this singular misfortune does not seem to 


have impaired in the least its revenue-pav- 
ing power. On the contrary, it appears to 
have increased its capacity to meet the 
revenue demands of Government. For 
such is the machine -like “efficiency" of the 
administration, that paragraph 5s of the 
Land Revenue Administration Report for 
191 1-1915 is able to tell us : 

The table m the margin shows the districts in 
which collections attained the 
1 *| l | , | " ! , pn sn ibed standard ol 100 pei 

,t | i , u cent. 01 more on the current 
j' lUml i »i *<* demand. Ol tlu remaining dis 

1 ‘" I H tncts I he percentage was nearly 

up to the slandaid in Alahla flW'2), Noakhah fUU'!?), 
i I ooghly (OO'OO), Jalpaiguri (U'.)g C hittagong (OS 7), 
Midnapoie (UT'O), Kajshahi (07 C>). Bakarganj (SiTTi; 
and Khulna (1)7 00). In the other Id districts the 
decline in the percentage was due mainly to the 
depression in the jute trade as stated above. 

We wonder whether there was exulta- 
tion instead of “depression" in Bankura 
owing to successive years of bad luck. 
It stands at the top of the list of the 
districts which paid more than cent per 
cent ! The unconcerned spectator may 
admire the perfection of the wonderful 
revenue-reaping machine, but those whose 
limbs may have been caught in its wheels 
may be pardoned for not entertaining that 
sort of feeling. They might even mutely 
appeal to Lord Carmichael or whoever else 
has the power to heal their wounds and 
bind u]) their fractured limbs, and for In ture 
years to import, a little more of human 
ladings like sympathy into the machine. 

Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. 

Dr. Jivraj X. Mehta, who has recently 
returned to India from London, had a very 
brilliant career in India at school and as 
a student of the Bombay Grant Medical 
College, where he obtained almost all the 
prizes and scholarships meant for merito- 
rious students. Proceeding to England for 
higher medical studies as a Tata and Sir 
Manga Idas Nathubhai Scholar, he joined 
the London Hospital. 

There he successfully obtained the degree of m.k.c.s 
and M A.e.s and also won u prize in Anatomy, 
lie then passed the first l- it C s. and at the early age 
of 20 stood .at the top in the M D Hxaminatinn and 
was awarded a gold medal finally seeming tin- coveted 
degree of M.R.c.r. ; and for these rate achievements a 
public dinner was given in his honour at the Hotel 
Cecil by distinguished Indians residents in London. 
He Weis the liist Indian after a lapse of nearly a 
quarter of a century to be appointed a clinical 
assistant in the various departments of the London 
Hospital, where he subsequent ly acted as a pat liolo- 
gical assistant, as Assistant Director of clinical la- 
boratory and as an assistant clinical pathologist— all 
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Reason for not appointing Indians 
to high posts in the # Medical 
Services. 

The late Surg\on-0cnera1 liar- 
vi‘v’s name wit’s a very well-known 
one in his life-time in this country. 
As;i professor in thcL'aleutta Medical 
College and as organizer of the first 
Medical Congress .in this country, 
one should have expected him to 
sympathize with the aspirations of 
Indian medical graduates. But he 
had not the strength of mind to resist 
# the temptations of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy and not to fall a victim 
to their ways of thinking. When 
more than 1T> years bacR, the ques- 
tion of reforming the medical services 
of thi* country was before the British 
Medical Association, Dr. Harvey, in 
his capacity as Directors ieneral of 
Indian Medical Service, opposed the 
proposal of reform, in a “note” 
which will hardly commend itself to 
any lair-minded person. He wrote : 

"The principle ofdetur digniori snmuls well, 
niul is billowed ?\s far as tnav be by Llie Indian 
(fdvernnreiit, subject to the liui; tni ion that it 
takes the most worthy of its own officers 


I>k. Jivkvj X MiuiTA r m.d. 

Uu*s. posts he lullille I with great ability and credit t< 
himself 

The (hijnmti tells ns that 

Side by side will) hi*. brilliant I’mversttv career 
bot li in bomb;, y ami m London, he has st umucnisl v 
worked in immeroiis movements ,,f public usefulness 
and has been ail indefatigable champion of the cause 
ol Indian students in the Limed Kingdom. He has 
been a Ucncral Secretary of the Indian Oiuld of Science 
and rcehiiology I, was also hx two scars President 
ol the London Indian Association lie had the 
distinction ol being a member of the important 
deputation that waited upon Lord Crewe under the 
presidentship of Sir .VI. M Uhownagree for represent 
ini’ the ease ol Indians in South Africa. After the 
declaration of war in Europe, he has been an active 
supporter of the Indian \mbulanec Corps and worked 
zealously with Mr. C, audio of South Vfiieau fame. 
He worked hard in the cause ot the Indian Students 
tor admission to the Officer's Training Corps He 
was also appointed a member of the Itniish Indian 
Congress Committee and a Inember of the Com- 
mittee ol the Indian Social Chib in London. In 
lace ot poverty and various otlwr difficulties, Dr 
Mehta has won brilliant laurels and fought his 
way up to an eminent position 


India has reason In Ik* proud of students 
like Dr. Mehta. His success sets one think- 
m p nl reasons why the Stale does not 
adecpiatelv recognise Indian talent in the 
medical and sanitary departments. 


for its own appoint incuts, and does not 
tin < » w them open to the world If it did, it 
might conceivably get better men fur particular ap- 
pointments. though it /s doubt till if the best men in 
,uiv brunch would come to Indin on Sficculntinn for 
the S lim ier given " 

of course it is convenient lor Dr*. Harvey 
to ignore the existence of competent medi- 
cal men who are ‘natives’ of the country. 
No, Lho hrst men in ;mv hrntich need not 
come to India on speculation. In India 
itself there are best men available who are 
competent to teach every branch of the 
medical profession. Of course, Dr. Harvey 
writes: • 

*‘Tlu* service is open l u all natives who choose to 
compete, aud it w mld be most undesirable to open it 
to men who have never left India, and are ignorant of 
Western in inucrs and modes of thought.” 

The first portion of the above sentence, 
that is, “the service is open to all natives,” 
is a myth. Dr. Harvey has not told us 
what “Western maimers and mode ol 
thought” have to do with one’s protession- 
al competency. But there are many ‘‘na- 
tives” who have been trained in the Univer- 
sities and medical schools of Europe and 
America and % have distinguished themselves 
by their original work aud professional 
competency who would try to qualify 
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them selves foi; the professorships, if these 
appointments were thrown open to the 
world. There are iimiiv “natives'’ who 
have taken the highest aeademieal decrees 
and diplomas in Medicine and Surgery-— not 
onlv in India hut in Europe and are quite 
capable of diselia ruin.tr the duties of pro- 
fessors in the Indian Medical Colleges, not 
only with great credit to themselves but 
with tjre.it benefit to all concerned. Then 
the great bugbear of Dr. Harvey, namely 
that “an outsider ignorant of the language 
and customs of the country would be much 
handicapped in the eompetition forprae- 
tiee," would altogether disappear. - 

Hut then is it absolutely necessary that 
those “natives” wdio have never lei L their 
country should not be appointed to high 
j)osts in their ow n country simply because 
they are ignorant of “western 4 manners" 
and modes oi thought. This is a very dan- 
gerous doctrine if followed out in practice. 
Is not the English education imparted to 
Indian youths in colleges and schools in 
India, calculated to train them in the 
Western manners and modes of thought ? 
.Lord Macaulay pleaded for higher educa- 
tion in these terms. “We must do our best 
to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we 
govern; a class of persons Indian in blood 
and color, but English in taste, in o])iuions, 
words, and intellect." Dr. Harvey must 
admit then that the system of education 
which Macaulay introduced in India and 
whose efficacy has been borne testimonv to 
by some of the best English statesmen and 
administrators of India, must have proved 
a failure if he insists that the professional 
competency alone of a “natixe" trained in 
English is no qualification for his appoint- 
ment to a high medical appointment in his 
country, because he has never left India ! 
Do the natives of Australia and Canada 
leave their own country to qualify them- 
selves for high medical 'appointments in 
their own colonies? 

That there is a great deal of bias against 
Indians bei;ig appointed to high ])osts in 
their own country, every one knew' verv 
well. Hut of l)r. Harvey no one should 
have expected this. The success of his 
Medical Congress was mainly due to the 
“natives" working hard for it. Therefore 
it pains one to see that he should have 
in the most public manner #enrvL reflec- 
tion on the professional ability of an 
Indian gentleman-- a late member of the 


Indian Medical Service — whom he says he 
had twice nominated to the Chair of Ma- 
teria Mediea in the Calcutta Medical Col- 
lege. Dr. Harvey should have explained 
in what respect his nominee was not 
a success. In India, an impression prevails 
that no one can aspire Lo any professor- 
ship in anv of the medical colleges 
in the country unless he is thoroughly 
Europeanised. 

Turning Lo the (Irani Medical College, 
Hoinbay, Drs. Harckh and Kirtikar were 
never confirmed as Prolessors in that 
institution anil no one ever had the 
hardihood to even suggest that they were 
not successes as professors. They were not 
continued because they were “natives.” 

Sir K. G. Gupta on “Young India’* and 
‘ Old India.” 

Some months ago, a contributor w rites 
to Indin , a dinner was given in honour 
of Dr. Jivraj .Alchta, and friends of all 
races and creeds gathered to congratulate 
him upon the notable victories he has won 
for Indians in England in the course of his 
studies. It will be remembered that when 
he was tvi be passed over at the London 
Hospital for a post he had legitimately 
won, and simply because ol the colour of 
his skin, he refused to submit to injustice, 
and eventually triumphed. Since that time 
he has proved himself aide to bear with 
dignity and credit the responsibility still 
higher posts have placed on him. 

Everyone, says the same writer, who 
comes into touch with Dr. J. N. Mehta 
is impressed by his modesty, and when 
occasions arise which need a strong 
hand, his force of character often causes 
surprise. Beneath the quiet demeanour 
there burns a strong sense of justice, 
and w hen it is impelled to action unexpect- 
ed power becomes manifest. 

On the eve of his departure, the members 
of the London Indian Association gather- 
ed at the Caxton Hall to wish him God- 
speed. Sir. K. G. Gupta, in the course of the 
speech which he inadc on the occasion, 
observed : 

There is a gulf between young and old : the young 
think the older men too cautious, and the older men 
do not like the in.'iiimTs of the young, considering 
them wanting in respect. It will be better for all 
when it is recognised that no nation can get on 
without its old and its young ; the gulf between the 
two ought not to exist, for the years merge one into 
the other. The young men must be ready to take the 
places of those, like Mr. tiokhale and Sir I*. M- 
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Mehta, whose work here was clone. But he insisted 
that preparation was necessary ; that it was absurd 
to consider that a voung man could suddenly blossom 
out into a politician to be trusted without studying 
politics. Just as law, medicine, and science, so politics 
required long preparation. He urged his hearers t«> 
to take politics seriously, to study all shies. “When 
you have done that,” lie added, “you will find that 
old men have their uses.” lie compared the admini- 
stration of a country to a steamer, saying that the 
younger generation, strong, tearless, pushing, were as 
the motive power in the engine room of a steamer ; 
but a steamer guided only by the engineroom would 
soon come to grief ; it needed the older men on the 
bridge to direct its driving power. He referred with 
pleasure to the friendly co-operation prevailing* 
among Indians in this country ; they allowed no 
difference of creed to interfere with their social 
intercourse ; they Knew they weie Indians first, and 
Hindus, Moslem's, Tatsis, and Christians alter wards. 
He said that Hr. Mehta was going back *lo India at 
a critical period ; toleration of diffeienecs did not 
exist there as here, and he begged hjs young friends 
to realise that they must not only preserve in India 
the spirit of toleration and co-opeiation they had 
learned lieie, but endeavour to extend it throughout 
the various communities. The education ol the masses 
was imperative in the effort to dispel prejudice and 
bigotry. “As long ns we quarrel owr a cow or a 
question ol language, we cannot stand, united. YVe 
must compose out differences, recognise that it is 
common service which counts that union is strength ; 
till we have learned that lesson, all talk about 
nationalism is moon-shine.” 

Sir K. Ci. (iiipta’s observations .were all 
to the point. Old or voting, we should .ill 
have pa lienee with and respect and consi- 
deration lor one another. That is so lar as 
patriotic men and women are concerned. 
For the opinions of self-seeking, servile and 
cowardly youngsters or old fogies no one 
need care a pin. Nor need one be inihieneed 
by the opinions of thoughtless young hot- 
heads, except so far as it may be necessary 
to convince them of the error of their 
w ays and bring them back to the path of 
sanity and duty. 

Rebels in South Africa & India. 

In the twentieth century there has not 
been any rebellion in India, not at least of 
the same kind or magnitude as in South 
Africa. Indian conspirators or rebels have, 
however, been punished far more severely 
than De Wet and his followers. JUit now 
even the lighter punishments inflicted upon 
I)e Wet and his followers have been remit- 
ted, as the following telegrams show' : 

De Wet and one hundred and eighteen prisoners 
who had been sentenced tor high treason, have been 
released. I)e Wet in an interview emphasised the 
necessity foi Anglo-Dutch amity. Discord and past 
misunderstanding should cease.— “Reuter.” 

Forty-live prisoners, convicted of high treason are 
still imprisoned. Their eases will lie considered 
later.— “Reuter.” • 


The release of De Wet and his followers has created 
a favourable impression in Holland wtfierc the British 
policy of magnanimity is contrasted with the German 
method, — “Reuter.” 

Forty five rebels are still imprisoned in Johannes- 
burg Tin* conditions on which the others were 
released include a promise "to abstain from politics 
and public meetings and not to leave their districts 
•without permission until the expiration of their 
sent e 1 1 ces. — “ Pi* > neer* * Ca hie . 

Among the reasons why De Wet and 
his followers have been treated leniently 
are the facts that the Boers are self- 
governing and their kinsmen the Dutch in 
Europe arc an independent neutral nation 
w hose good opinion is of some value. 

Conspirators and rebels in India ought 
to be punished. But it is had statesman- 
ship, if also not something more, to magni- 
fy and dignify hairbrained Tioys, and 
wicked robbers, lie they were boys or older 
men, into rebels. 

What Veteran Teachers Think 
of our Boys. 

Our boys have got a hud reputation 
with the Anglo-Indian tin-gods, ofbeial and 
non-ollieial. Perhaps Bengali hoys are con- 
sidered the most wicked, and then Deccan i 
and other boys. Blit their teachers, who 
ought to know them best do not* seem to 
think so. At the farewell reception gi\en 
to Dr. j. C. Hose by the students of Presi- 
dency college, where he was a proiussor for 
the last ol years, and where the students 
are almost all Bengalis, in concluding his 
reply to the Principal James and pddrcsscs 
of the boys, the great professor had some- 
thing to say about our students. 

Turning In tile Indian students, lie could say 
that it was his good fortune never to have had the 
harmonious relation between teacher and pupils 
in any way ruffled during his long conncctii n with 
them for more than thirty years. The real secret of 
success was in trying at tunes to see things from the 
student’s point ot view and to cultivate a sense of 
humour enabling one to enjoy the splendid sc^f- 
assuranee of youth with a feeling not unnnxed with 
envy. In essential matteis, however, one could not 
wish to meet a better type or one more susceptible 
to finer appeals to right conduct and duty than 
Indian students. Their faults were rather ol omission 
than of commission, since in his experience he found 
that the moment they realised their teacher lobe 
their true friend, they responded instantly, and did 
not flinch irom any test, however severe, laid on them. 

That is the testimony ot a teacher of 
w orld - w id e repu t a ti on . 

The past and present students of Wilson 
College, Bombay, recently assembled to 
pay tribute U> the wprk of their principal 
Dr. Maekiehan by presenting his bust to 
the College. The Doctor has been a teacher 
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in India I nr forty years, and has served the 
Honihay University sinee 1X77 in various 
capacities as Syndic, Dean and \'iee Chan- 
cellor, and has I Inis had to come into close 
contact with a large number of Deecani 
youth. Referring to the bust he said : — 

ll will serve to remind me continually of those- 
unionist whom I li.'ivr spent tlu-sc happy vents, ol 
the men mid wmimi students whose gratitude has 
been a minister of continual encouragement, of the 
graduates w ho have gone forth iiom the College to 
set*\ their day and geneialion, x.hose eareers have 
brought honour to their people, and to the College 
which was proud to claim them ji 1 - its nlutnni" 

“The Indian student, “ he said, “is sensitive in 
a lcmarkablc degree to the sympathy and interest 
manifested in him In his teachers and his guides.,’ 

In speaking; of the fa mine- relief work 
which Principal Mitchell of Bankura 
College and his boys arc doing, he bears 
the following tcstimoin to our students 

We have one distribution day — Similar <)n this 
day we cycle up to Chhatna, generally about six of 
us. There is no lack of workers This responsibility 
is making men of the students. I am proud ol them 
They are not only enthusiastic, they are sensible and 
careful and act cheerfully according to instructions. 

Sir. S. P. Sinha’s Address. 

Sir S. P. Sinha’s presidential address 
at the thirtieth Indian National Congress 
was a elehr and well -reasoned pronounce- 
ment, though it was not a great speech, 
nor one which can be called satisfactory 
in all its parts from the people’s point ol 
view. His praise of the British Govern- 
ment, of British statesmen connected with 
India, of the British nation and of the 
Indian Civil Service, would require some 
qualification. But when all deductions 
have been made, the address, considering 
his career and personality, was more 
significant than any that might have been 
delivered by Mr. Lajpat Rai or by Mr. 
B. G. Tilak, had they been called to fill 
t;he presidential chair. For, Things-as-they- 
are, under British rule, has been very 
propitious to him. He is an eminently 
successful lawyer. lie has obtained wealth, 
high position and honours. He has been 
the first Advocate-General in Bengal, and 
the first Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. lie has been in the 
inner councils of Government, taking part 
even in forging some of tile fetters for the 
Indian Press. It is clear, then, that the 
Shoe of British Rule has not pinched 
Sir S. P. Sinha very hard, whatever the 
case may be with its#othcr wearers. And 
what does such a person , fa vonred by fort une 
as well as by tile British Government, 


say? lie wants self-government, described 
by him in the words of Abraham Lincoln 
as “government of the people, for the 
people, and hy the pen file." True, he says 
the goal is not yet, but lie also says that 
lie refuses “to believe that it is so distant 
as to render it a mere vision oi the imagi- 
nation,'’ and wants “an authentic and 
definite proclamation" on the part of 
Government, that self-government is also 
their aim, a proclamation “with regard 
to winch there will be no evasion or mis- 
understanding possible." Anil he will not 
be satisfied even wit ha mere declaration 
of policy. 

tV bill 1 do sav is that their should hr a hunk and 
hill statement of ihr policy ol < ioyci timcnt as rrgards 
t hr tut lire oi India, so that hope tuny come where 
drspan holds m\;iv and faith wlirrr doubt spreads 
Us darkening shadow, and that stcjts should he inkcu 



SlK S\TVl>sI)R\ PraSA.MX.Y SlMU, 

President of the 'loth Indian National Congress. 

to move towards self-government by the gradual 
development of popular control over all departments 
of (iovemmeut and by t hr removal of disabilities 
and restrictions under which we labour both in our 
own country and in other pails ol the Hrilish Empire. 

The definite reforms and remedial and 
progressive measures which he demands 
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firstly — The grunt of commissions in the army 
ami military training lor the p'opP 

See- mill v — T lie extension of luc il s If -government. 
Thirdly — The devclopm *nt ol our comm *ue, 
industries and agriculture 

Regarding the first lie goes into details 
as follows 

1 si We ask for the light t o i nl ist m I he regular 
artuv, irrespective ot iaci or pro\ m *»• of origin, but 
sulijeel only to jn rvribed tests ol physieal fitness. 

l>iu 1 We ask that l lu* e« >iu >»i'*d ranks of t in- 

Indian Aimv should h • t lu own open i o all classes o! 
Mi-? \1 ajest \ ‘s suhjet Is, mb|»*.'t 'olaii, i ea s m:i ! )le an. I 
adeijua i a p'nsicd an I ■ *• in \i t iou.i I tests, ml that 
until ary » oi colleges should i>* established m 

India whrie proju-i 2 1 1 i 1 1 r . > i \ 1 1 'lining e i a b * i\ eei v*"l 
bv those ('I miii eount t yiiifii w ho will have the no >d 
tortimc to reei i ve ills Mupti’s ijmitnissMii 

*»rd We a^k that all * lasses ot Hi* Majestv’s 
subjects should lie allowed to join as volunteers, 
subject of course to such tides and iegul.il ions as will 
ensure propel eoal’ol and discipline, ntnl 

till That t lie invidious disiinet ions tinder the V»ans 
Act should he removed This has uo real eoimeetioii 
with the three ptevums el. unis, hut 1 d»*.d with it 

Lo f L r et her w it h tin* ol hei s as all these disalnlu ics are 
j list i I ied on i hr same ground ol p di 1 ieaj e\ pcdi-mev. 

tit* ^ives very satisfactory reasons why 
wt should have a reasoned ideal ol out 
future As to the reasons why we should 
have self-government he said : 

. A British Premier early m this ccutur\ \jltv t ml v 
observed, “good government cannot In a substitiiie 
lor self-government. ” Sa vs a recent writer in a well 
known British peiiodical, “liverv Englishman is 
aware that on no account, not il lie were to be govern- 
ed bv an angel from heaven, would It': sunendcr that 
most sacred of all Ins rights, the right of milking his 

own law's lie would not be an Publish man, 

he would not he able to look English tields and trees 
in the lace, it he had parted with that right. Law's in 
themselves, have nevei counted for much. There have 
been beneficent despots and wise law fivers m all ages 
who have increased t lie prospent y and probably the 
content menL and happiness of their subjects but \ct 
thei. {government has m.t stimulated I lie moral and 
intellectual capacity latent m citizenship or fortified 
its character or enlarged iis understanding. There is 
more hope for t he fiituie of mankind in the least and 
faintest impulse towards sell help, self realisation, seif- 
redemption than m nnv ( >l the law's that Arist >tlc 
ever dreamt of.” The ideal, therefore, of self govern- 
ment is one that is not based merely on emotion and 
sentiment, but on the lessons ol history. 

lie quoted the opinions of some English 
statesmen, from John Bright to our pre- 
sent Viceroy, to show ^hat ultimate self- 
government for India has been their ideal, 
too. As for that matter, an earlier pro- 
nouncement, perhaps the earliest, which is 
a century old, is to he found in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Private Journal 
of the Marquis of Hastings : 

A time nut very remote will arrive when England 
will on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uniuten 


Lnmallv assumed ovei this i«#untry, and Inun which 
she'-aunot at present recede In t.hat*hour it would 
be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection 
I hat she used her sovereignty towards enlightening 
her tempnrar\ subjects, so as to enable the native 
coiminimt vs lo walk alone yi the paths of justice and 
to maintain with prolutv tow.itds her benefactress 
that commercial mt<*re mrsc in which slit' would then 
•find a solid mu*! esi . • 

But the pi i y is that British proelama- 
iwms ;uii i jirunoiinmuuils have raised 
hopes to fulfil w hu-h . e:i t ijest efforts have* 
not vet be'*n math*. They haw boon treated 
bv l*he bureaucracy as men* scraps of paper. 
This lias been clear t o foreigners, too. \s 
Siir S. I\ Sinha himself says: 

• 

This is wh il \1 I'hadlcN says 1 am re.Ptling from 
page 1 SS of the t rausla 1 ion by Sir William Merer) : 
“Had England taken as her motio ‘kudin for the 
Indians,’ had site continued following the ideas of 
Hlphiusioiie and Malcolm to consider her ride as 
tempoi ai v, slu; miglil without inconsistency grant to 
the n itioual parly gradual ami increasing concessions 
which in time would give entire autonomy to the 
Indians )mt thut is not now her nun." (The italics 
an* mine.) Does any reasonable man imagine that it 
is possible to satisfy the palpitating hem Is of the 
thousands of young men who to use tile classic words 
of Lord Moilc\. “leave out* universities intoxicated 
with the ideas oi freedom, nationality and self-go vern 
1111*111,” with tile comfortless asstuance that bee in- 
stitution are the special privilege ot the West ? Can 
au\ one wonder that, many nf these young men, who 
have no! the same tobust faith in the integrity and 
benevolence of England as the members ol this 
Congress, should lose heart at the mere suspicion of 
such a policy, and, driven to despair, conclude that 
“the roai and scream of contusion and carnage” is 
better than peace and order without even the distant 
prospect ol freedom J Fifteen vears ago, Lord Morlcy 
said* “the sacred word ‘free’ represents, English- 
men have thought until to-day, the noblest aspiration 
that can animate the breast ot man.” Therefore, ail 
Englishman will Ife the first person to realise anti appre- 
ciate the great insistent desire in the hi art of India, 
and 1 say with all the emphasis and earnestness that 
1 c.lii command that it the noble policy ol Malcolm 
and Elphinstonc, Canning and Kipon, Bright and 
Morlcy, is not steadily, consistently and unflinchingly 
adhered to, the moderate party amongst us will soon 
be depleted of all that is fine and noble in human 
character. For inv part, I believe with the fervour 
of religious conviction tnat that wise and righteous 
policy is sttlj Lhe policy ot the great English nation. 

Should Sir S. P. Sinha’s conviction be 
founded on fact we should be glad indeed. 
But no proclamation, declaration, pro- 
mise or pledge can persuade us*to believe 
that his conviction is not a hallucination; 
we have had enough of them. It is action 
alone which can produce the same convic- 
tion in our minds as in his. 

Having formulated the ideal of self-rule, 
he counselled patience^ for “the path is long 
and devious and we shall have to tread 
weary steps before we get to the promised 
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land.” We, too, are not in favour of im- 
patience, ns manifested in throwing bombs 
or things of that description. But what 
wewanttosav is that Sir S. I\ Sinha’s 
counsel of patiehee ' was as superfluous as 
the proverbial carrying of coal to New- 
castle. For arc we not the most patient 
people on earth? The French Canadians 
were conquered by Great Britain after she 
set loot on Indian soil ; thev have got sell- 
government. flic Boers got self-govern- 
ment immedinlelx niter living conquered. 
India was never eompicred in that sense; 
and yet. alter a eentury and a half o! Bri- 
tish rule we are told to patiently wait 
even lor the beginning of sell-rule. The 
French Canadians and the Boers being of 
European descent, they might be thought 
to have a God-given rigliL to sc II- rule. Bul 
how is it that America granted sell-rule to 
the uncivilised Filipinos within a lew years 
of conquering them, and has promised 
them independence in a decade or two ? 
We repeat that we are the most patient 
people on earth. But England has not ap- 
preciated our patience, possibly because 
her own sturdy sons are east in altogether 
a different mould, as the history of the 
inethods'thcy adopted to win their rights 
amply bears out. But it will not do for us 
to imitate their ways. We shall be pa- 
tient, but not inactively patient. We must 
be patiently active to win our birthrights. 
Sir S. P. Sinha says:— 

Let us ‘argue out lor ourselves freely and frankly 
the various wavs by which we can obtain the price- 
less treasure of self-government. It u seems to me that 
it is possible only in one of the three following 
wavs : — 

First, hy way of a free gift from the British nation. 

Second, by wresting it from them 

Third, bv means of such progressive iinpi ovement 
in our mental, moral and material condition as will, 
on the one hand, render us worthy of it and on the 
other, impossible for our rulers to withhold it. 

Mow, as to the first. liven if the English nation 
were willing to make us ;ui immediate free gift of full 
self-government— and those who differ most from the 
Congress are the first to deny the existence of such 
willingness — 1 take leave to doubt whether the boon 
would be worth having as such, for it is a common- 
place of polities that nations like individuals must 
grow into freedom and nothing is so baneful in 
political institutions as their prematurity. 

Regarding the first way and the 
speaker’s comments thereupon (which are 
not without much truth) we desire to 
draw attention to what Mr. Lajpat Rai 
wrote about the Evolution of Japan in our 
last November number: 

The Anglo-Indian and British critics of Indian 


nationalists are very fond of charging the latter with 
impatience and of pointing out to them, day in and 
day out. that Koine was not built in a day ; that 
most of their troubles are due to a warn of initiative 
on the part of the Indians themselves ; that represen- 
tative and democratic institutions arc foreign to Lhe 

genius ot the Eastern people ; and that it is unreason- 
able for them t <i di-ni.iiid what the Bulish have buill 
up a her con times nfefforl and struggle We are also 
vet y often told that mst i mi 1 1. mis grow from below and 
i in neither be imposed from above not grafted from 
without. \1 iiivdl these **i alcnioiits .are at best half 
truths, and fallacious Some are absolutely stupid, 
l'his is proved bv a sindv of the giowlh of institutions 
•u tile new woild. but even more fi ivibiy is this 
d ‘uionsti ated bv t h«* development oi Japan and tile 
revolution m China. 

Japan is an object lesson t * those who depteente 
the granting o! constitutionally sovereigns without 
agitation, w'thoul piessuie liom t he people She is 

example ami a successful example of how a 
i Government can educate* a people in democratic 
methods lie the grant ot democratic institutions 
Modem Japan wushaidlv out of her teens when het 
monarch decided to give her a constitution and 
granted her Parliamentary (Government. 

Japan is u singular example ol a democracy being 
trained by responsibility nnd trust. It was not a 
case of first deserve and then desire. It was a ease 
of a father showing his entire confidence in his eluld 
and handing him over Lhe leins before he had proved 
lus titness by the standards set up by Western 
nations. No education is so effective as that afforded 
by a position of responsibility . 

Of course, iL is not feasible to win self- 
government by an armed eoniliet with the 
British power. BuL we have certainly 
not exhausted the resources of what is 
known as constitutional struggle to win 
self-rule. Rational and moral influence and 
very great pressure of other kinds may be 
brought to bear on the British people 
without using physical force or shedding 
a drop of blood : Let us think out all the 
peaceful methods ofeonstitutional struggle 
which may be necessary to adopt accord* 
ing toehanging circumstances, and actively 
follow them. But it should be remem- 
bered, that though we must be firmly 
resolved not to use any violence, nor to 
shed anybody's blood, we should ourselves 
be prepared to undergo every kind of sacri- 
fice and suffering to the uttermost. 

Before discussing the third means of 
attaining the goal of self-government, Sir 
S. 1\ Sinha remtnded the audience of a 
parable in Mr. Edwin Be van’s book on 
“Indian Nationalism.” 

He likens the condition of our country to that of a 
man whose whole bodily frame, suffering from severe 
injuries and grievous lesions, 1ms been put in a steel 
frame by a skilful surgeon. This renders it necessary 
for the injured man, as the highest duty to himself, to 
wait quietly and patiently in splints and bandages— 
even in a steel frame— until nature resumes her active 
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processes. The knitting of tin* hones and tin* grnnul 
ation ol* the Ilcsh require time : perfect (|iiiet and 
repose, even under the severest pain, is necessary. It 
will not do to make too great haste to #et well. An 
attempt to walk too soon will only make the matter 
worse, and above all, the aid ol the surgeon is indis- 
pensable and it is foolish to LO'iid^e the Accessary fee. 

Ouite so. But have* we not waited . 
“quietly and patiently in splints and 
bandages' — even in a steel frame,” for more 
than a century and a half, and have we 
not paid the surgeon’s fee more hand- 
somely than any other people on earth ? He 
must he a precious surgeon who would 
confine the limbs of his patient with splints 
and bandages until they are atrophied and 
pa’ralysed or until the poor fellow dies, and 
who, in order to realise his* fee, would 
keep his patient in perpetual tutelage. It 
was high time the British # Surgeon took 
off -our bandages and allowed us also to 
manage our property in order to convince 
us and the world that he was a really 

capable and conscientious mrwi. 

Sir S. I\ Sinha proceeded to\say : — 

We an- left, therefore, with the ihinl alternative 
as the only means of attaining the gonl of self- govern 
ment. When we out selves have so far advanced under 
the guidance :uid protection of liugland as to be able 
not only to manage our own domestic aftairs, but to 
secure internal peace and prevent external aggression, 

1 believe that it will be as much the interest as the 
duty of England to concede the fullest autonomy to 
India. 

But, as regards securing internal peace 
and preventing external aggression, the 
speaker himself told his hearers later on 

There can be no true sense of citizenship where 
there is no sense of responsibility for the defence of 
one’s own country. “If there is trouble, others will 
quiet it down. If there is riot, others will subdue it. If 
lucre is danger, others will face it. If our country is 
in peril, others will defend it “ When a people feel like 
this, it indicates that thev have got to a stage when 
all sense of civic responsibility has been crushed out 
of them, and the system which is responsible for this 
feeling is inconsistent with the self-respect of normal 
human beings. 

I shall he the first to acknowledge that various 
steps have been and are being taken l>y the Govern- 
ment to promote the right spirit of self-help in the 
country, but 1 feel that hitherto the Government has 
not only ignored but has pul positive obstacles in the 
way of the people acquiring or retaining a spirit of 
national self-help in this the most essential respect. 

How then can we advance in any parti- 
cular direction if, as he says, “positive ob- 
stacles” are put in our way ? 

Regarding the ability to manage our 
own affairs, we should like to know which 
nation has acquired that power and 
learnt that art to perfection, and which 
has not made and , is not still making 

17 


serious blunders in managing its affairs. 
It is responsibility which •develops abi- 
lity. No nation is so unselfish and wise 
as to be able properly to manage the 
affairs of other nations. Administra- 
tive ability is not* *a ’mysterious thing. 
The nation which in India, under circums- 
tances of great depression, still produces 
great seers, great poets, great scientists, 
great lighters, certainly contains thousands 
of men who can manage the affairs of the 
country. 

•The speaker wanted free institutions 
to he established for the whole of the 
country, — “not by any sudden or revolu- 
tionary change, but by gradual f volution 
and cautious progress.” There is no 
charm in the words “gradual** and “cau- 
tious” nor need we dread the sound of 
the words “sudden” or “revolutionary.” 
Whether one uses the word revolution or 
not, a radical change there must be, and 
there must be a point of departure, an 
instant when Government must break with 
the past, in however mild a manner, or 
small a way. And the radical change re- 
quired is this : Public servants belonging to 
the I. C S. or other Services are nominally 
public servants, they are actually the 
masters of the people. They make and ad- 
minister the laws, they levy, collect and 
spend the taxes, and they give the 
people as much or as little education 
and medical help as they think fit. What 
we want is that public servants should 
really be servants, carrying out the policy 
laid down and the laws made by the 
people, collecting the taxes levied by the 
people themselves, and spending them in 
the way laid down by them ; &c. This is 
a radical change, and this change must be 
made. 

If men like Sir ). I K Rees, who thinks 
that Gurkha and Sikh sepoys, no matter 
whether literate or illiterate, drafted into 
tiie Indian Civil Service, are sure to make 
competent magistrates and judges, — if men 
like him can be the arbiters of India’s 
destiny, surely there are thousands of 
Indians who are far more competent to 
make self-government a success in India. 

The so-called “lower” castes of Hindus 
have been told from time immemorial that 
they can become Brahmans after several 
births, or even at the next birth, if they 
lead good lives ; and they have, generation 
after generfition, waited patiently for the 
good time coming after several births. But, 
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such is the ‘fimputietiec’ , -breeding power 
of the Time-spirit, even their proverbial 
patience has been exhausted ; so that many 
a so-called “low” caste now claims to be 
twice-born. Our British friends and their 
followers must excuse us if we do not pro- 
fess to be satisfied with the vague and in- 
definite hope of self-government held out for 
the great-grand-child ren of the great-grand- 
children of the great-grand-children of our 
great-grand-child ren (though we are afraid 
even this might be considered much too 
definite a promise !) : we want something 
for ourselves within our own life-time. We 
want to see India enjoying civic freedom 
before we* die. 

Time required for Education for Civic 
Responsibility. 

And this is not a preposterious demand 
or expectation. When a British or an Am- 
erican or a French boy is born, he is not 
born with the statesman’s portfolio or 
the general’s baton. Nor is it solely or 
mainly heredity which makes him what 
he becomes when grown-up; for if here- 
dity were so important a factor in the 
making of men’s character and capacity, 
the sons of, most of the poets, generals and 
statesmen would have become poets, gener- 
als and statesmen. It is chiefly by association 
and education and the bearing of responsi- 
bility that the boys of independent nation- 
alities become what they do. Give us and 
our boys the education and the opportuni- 
ty, and it is certain that a decade or at the 
most two decades will find a generation 
quite ready and able to shoulder any 
burden. We do not find very big trees in 
the midst of arid deserts. They are found 
in the company of other trees equal to 
or only a little smaller than themselves. 
Shakespeare was the greatest dramatist 
among other great dramatists. Lord 
Roberts was the greatest general among 
other great generals. Similarly our great 
poets, our great scientists, the few 
administrators and judges whom the 
British Government elevates to high 
offices, the b great Indian captains of 
industry like Tata, the Indian winners of 
Victoria Crosses, all these are not rare or 
accidental products ; there are large numbers 
of other Indian men who are fully their 
compeers or only a little less gifted than 
they. And there may be others among the 
rising generation with 'even greater gifts 
and capacities. 


For decades the Congress has prayed 
for commissions in the Army, Simulta- 
neous examination and so lortli ; are we an 
inch nearer the goal ? It is good to be 
patient, but it is absurd to preach patience 
to a proverbially patient people. 

Military Careers. 

Sir S. I\ Sinha’s reasons for demand- 
ing Commissions in the Army and mili- 
tary training for physically and otherwise 
qualified persons in all provinces are irre- 
futable. We will quote one passage. 

I ta IvC leave to point out, therefore, that it is not 
correct, at an\ rate at the present time, Lo assert oi 
any sections of the Indian people that they are want- 
ing in sueli physical courage and manly virtues as to 
render them incapable of bearing arms. But even if 
it were so, is it not the obvious duty of England so 
to train them as t > remove this incapacity, as they 
are trying to remove so many others, especially if it 
be the ease, as there is some reason to believe it is, 
that it is English rule which has brought them to 
such a pass ? England has ruled this country for 
considerably over lf>0 years now, and surely it can 
not be a matter of pride to her at the end of this 
period that the withdrawal of her rule would mean 
chaos and anarchy and would leave the country an 
easy prey to any foreign adventurers. There are some 
of our critics who never fail to remind us that if the 
English were to leave the counLry to-day, we would 
have to wire to them to come hack before they got 
to Aden. Some even enjoy the grim joke that were 
the English to withdraw now, there would be neither 
a rupee nor a virgin left in some parts of the country. 

1 can conceive of no more scathing indictment of the 
results of British Rule. A superman might gloat over 
the spectacle of the conquest of might over justice and 
righteousness, but I am much mistaken if the British 
nation, lighting now as ever for the cause of justice 
and freedom and liberty, will « insider it as other 
than discreditable to itself that after nearly two 
centuries of British Rule, India has been brought to- 
day to the same emasculated condition as Lhc Britons 
were in the beginning of the Gth century when the 
Roman legions left the English shores in order to 
defend their own country against the Huns, Goths 
and other barbarian hordes. 

The reference to ancient British history 
in the last sentence ought to prove con- 
vincing, if not interesting. The argument 
is concluded as follows : — 

Reason and convenience, justice and necessity, all 
support every one of the claims I have put forward ; 
and if a definite advance is not made in these respects, 
it will be difficult to believe that the war has changed 
the “angle of vision” of our rulers. It will be imposs- 
ible to retain faith in what was proclaimed by the pre- 
sent Premier “that the Empire rests, not upon the pre- 
dominance, artificial and superficial, of race or class 
but upon the loyal affection of free communities built 
upon the basis of equal rights.” 

In reading the address, one should never 
forget, as suggested before that it is 
not a man having any just or unjust 
grievance against the British Govern- 
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ment and people, not a “pestilential 
agitator,” who speaks, hut that it is Sir 
S. P. Sinha, the favourite of fortune, who 
has been specially favoured and decorated 
by the British Government. And then it 
will be clear that he has voiced the 
irreducible minimum of the •immediate, 
and urgent demands of the people of 
India. Will the Anglo-Indian papers 
which are praising his address, honestly 
advocate definitely and earnestly the con- 
ceding of those demands ? 

Prof. Karve’s Address. 

In the opening paragraphs of his pre- 
sidential address at the Indian Social Con- 
ference, Prof. Dr. I). K. Karve discoursed 
on the principles and processes of the 
reform movement. He said ‘ — 

We cannot help changing. Inspite of ourselves we 
are not to day what we have been. “Why not then 
change int'dligcntl y ?" asks the reformer. It is the 
privilege of man alone to consciously adjust him-ell 
with Ins surroundings, and all thal^rtie reformer does 
in the case of soei.il life is to consciously probe social 
evils and devise, as an intelligent being, means to 
remove them. 

There is one prejudice against reform 
with regard to which Prof. Karve wished 
to clearly state the reformer’s position. 

When we risk our brethren and sisters to overhaul 
social customs and institutions, we arc accused of 
irreverence, of an irreligious spirit. Let me give a 
flat and emphatic denial to the charge. Far be it 
from me and from us to lav sacrilegious hands upon 
the teachings and precepts that are still pulsating 
with a spiritual life, and that aie a perennial source of 
guidance to frail, tottering man It is not there that 
the iconoclastic nv of the reformer is ever laid lie is 
impatient, as all nature is, of the dead and the effete, 
which, he, as the representative of the living principle 
of the race, cannot rest till lie has done away with, 
lest it should rot and pulrifv and give rise to fatal 
pestilence. Let no one, theiefore, labour under the 
misconception that iclbrm is an undermining of 
faith and a violence to the susceptibilities of the 
religious and righteous. Oil the oilier hand faith in 
the ultimate triumph of (rood is the very essence of 
the spirit of reform. The reform movement, there- 
fore, would not seek to undo that which is the very 
source of all life and health. It would only seek to 
bury the dead and clear the ground for all healthy 
and vital operations of social life. 

In the Professor’s opinion the greatest 
need of Indian society S.t the present day 
is education. The first thing that we 
ought to look to is universal education. 
The social reformer is, however, more 
closely concerned with the education of 
women. As has been observed in the Edu- 
cational Despatch of 1854, by the educa- 
tion of women “a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted tQ the educational and 


moral tone of the people than by the 
education of men.” Prof. Ktirve regretted 
that Government have not “displayed one- 
tentli of the activity in the cause of 
women’s education*. I^hat they have in that 
of men’s, though even the latter falls im- 
mensely short of the need,s of the country.” 

India is proverbially a laud ol famines llut never 
was the dearth of material food so sore as that of 
the iood of the muni. Indian children, particularly 
girls, are starved educationally. It is really very 
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strange that the government of the land should 
discuss the quality of the food-stulV when the need ol 
the hour demands any edible article just to keep body 
and soul together. Not an ideally efficient education, 
but a sort of rough and easy education— that is 
what is immediately wanted. Let every boy and girl 
learn the mere rudiments, the three K’s, and we shall 
be content for the present. 

lie suggested a practical measure for 
the more rapid spread of girls’ education. 
“We ought to go iu (or co-education of 
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boys and girls in the primary schools, at 
any rate in the lower forms. If girls were 
admitted to boys’ schools for the pri- 
mary standards, women’s education 

would advance by -strides.” There can be 
no objection to the acceptance of this sug- 
gestion. But even boys’ schools are quite 
inadequate in number, and the numerical 
strength of the classes is unalterably fixed 
by departmental rules. 

Vernaculars as Vehicles of Education. 

In Professor Karve’s opinion “the one 
defect of the present course of education 
that is perhaps the most disastrous in , its 
effects is ‘that of the medium of instruc- 
tion.” 

H is inriml a verv pi. 'inful anomaly. 1 1 lias luvn 
sapping the energies and undermining the intellectual 
calibre of our youths all these years. I .wonder the 
educational experts with the (iovermneni have not 
yet seriously noticed it. In tile case of boys then- 
are perhaps reasons, other thau educational, which 
may reconcile us to the present state of things, though 
the evils are but too apparent to a careful observer. 
These reasons, however, do not exist in the case of 
girls, most of whom will be called upon to fill the 
humbler office of the upholder ot homes and hearths 
The strain involved in receiving instruction through a 
foreign tongue that tells so severely upon the bovs is 
bound to do f greater harm to the girls. We cannot 
afford to have the future motherhood of the land thus 
enfeebled and enervated bv this extra and uncalled-for 
strain. We ought to devise a system of education 
that will ensure all the good of the present course and 
yet will be free from its evils. 

The speaker’s idea is based funda- 
mentally upon the recognition of two 
principles. ’ 

(1) That the most natural and therefore efficient 
medium of instruction is the learner’s mother-tongue. 
(2) And secondly, that women as a class have 
different functions to fulfil in the social economy from 
those of men. These two principles will commend 
themselves to all dispassionate thinkers and have 
been accepted by educational experts. Whenever 
the day lor the wholesale adoption of vernaculars 
as rperlia of instruction throughout the whole educa- 
tional course for boys comes, wc ought not to wait 
tor it in the ease of girls. There are no political or 
economic reasons present, and the sooner \vc begin 
to impart all education— primary, secondary, higher 
— to girls through the vernaculars, the better it will 
be for the race. 

Dr. Nil Katan Sircar also said in his 
presidential address at the Theistic Con- 
ference 

Another important and closely connected question 
is the high education of our girls, how far and in 
what direction the Universit y and high school courses 
may require to be modified to suit the needs of 
women and how the phvsiologic.il ib-ain of public 
examinations on the adoksJcnt female constitution 
may be avoided or minimised in the interests of the 
race. A programme of University Extension for 


women with systematic courses of lectures in various 
subjects in the vernacular followed by examinations 
and diplomas is one of the practical needs of the hour. 

Professor Karve suggested that “in 
framing these secondary and higher 
courses of studies,” in the vernaculars, 
“we may be guided by the Japan women’s 
university'.” 

The speaker then made two very wel- 
come announcements. One was that he 
had been authorised by the managing com- 
mittee of the Hindu Widow’s Home Asso- 
ciation to announce that they were pre- 
pared to start, by way of an experiment 
in thedireetion of higher education through 
the medium of the vernaculars, college 
classes as the natural development of their 
Mahilasrama n or Girl’s High School. 
“Already a contribution of no less than 
ten thousand rupees has been promised by 
one of my colleagues at the Mahilasrama.” 
The other announcement was that Miss 
Krishna bai Thakur, at present the Lady 
Superintendent at the Mahilasrama, had 
offered a donation of Ks. 4,000 towards the 
equipment of a small library for the institu- 
tion. 

Prof. Karve concluded his practical and 
stimulating address witli observations 
showing the need of pushing considerably 
forward the marriageable age of girls, 
pointing out how there is an extensive field 
for useful social work for maidens who 
choose not to marry and for widows, and 
directing attention to the condition of the 
depressed classes. 

“Sita and Lakshman.” 

It is narrated in the Ramayan that 
when Rain, Sita and Lakshman were in 
exile in the forest, the Rakshas Marieh ap- 
peared before them in the shape of a 
golden deer. Sita insisted on having 
that lovely creature as a pet. So Ram 
reluctantly went in pursuit c f it. Very 
wililv it led him far from their leafy 
abode in the forest. Unable to catch 
it alive, he shot an arrow at it, and 
the Rakshas died,, crying with a voice 
imitating that of Kam, “0 brother 
Lakshman, I die!” Hearing this cry, Sita 
urged Lakshman to go to the help of 
Kam. Lakshman tried to assure Sita that 
Kam could not be in danger and that the 
cry must be the stratagem of some 
Rakshas . But Sita still urged him to go, 
imputing improper motives for his reluc- 
tance. When Lakshman was thus com- 
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pel led to leave her alone, the Rukslins 
Kavan appeared in the form of a mendi- 
cant, and while she was in the act of giving 
him alms, carried her (iff. The subject of 
our frontispiece is Sita taking bakshinan 
to task. 

An Explanation- 

We are sorrv owing to some irregularity 
in the delivery or miscarriage of postal 
articles to or from England, we are unable 
to publish in the present number the serial, 
we had promised to print, v/>., “ Hie Faee 
at the Window” by Mr. Louis Tracy. We 
shall redeem our promise as soon as 
“copy” is received from England. . 

Girls’ Education in Boys Institutions. 

Prof. Karve suggested in his presidental 
address that if girls were admitted in boys’ 
High Schools, the education of girls would 
be facilitated; and he gave instances of 
High Schools where girls readmit* the same 
class with boys. In provinces, l*ik£ Bombay 
and Madras, where no purdah is observed 
this is a practicable plan: but in Bengal 
and Bihar and the United Provinces, it is 
-not yet practicable. We are oursejves in 
favour of it, but there would be opposition 
from the guardians of the boys and the 
school authorities, and the guardians of 
girls, too, would, for obvious reasons, be 
unwilling to try the experiment. 

The Professor also suggests that instead 
of increasing the number of colleges for 
women, girls may be sent for higher edu- 
cation to bovs’ colleges. This would be a 
practicable plan in provinces where no 
purdah is observed. In others, too, it 
may be tried. But if higher education for 
women is to spread and succeed in the 
purdah-ridden provinces, there must be 
separate Colleges for women; for there are 
few men's Colleges which would admit 
women students. More than a decade 
ago a daughter of Dr. P. K. Ray and a 
daughter of the late Mr. R. N. Ray 
studied in the Calcutta Presidency College. 
But when about 5 years ago I)r. Nil Ratan 
Sircar wanted to place his daughter and his 
niece there, they were not admitted ; they 
subsequently joined City College. 

Classes in boys’ colleges are already over- 
crowded. There can scarcely be any room 
there for girls. 

Prof. Karve’s suggestion that there 
should be more scholarships for girls, we 
heartily endorse. In fact, whether girls 


arc to be educated in wome/Ts colleges, 
or in men’s colleges with the help of 
scholarships, what wt urge is that both 
Government and the people should spend as 
much for the education ofj girls as for that 
ol boys. 

• 

The Home Rule League. 

The latest inlormation regarding the 
proposed Home Rule League, given by the 
Associated Press, is that at the adjourned 
meeting of the Home Rule League 
Conference held at Bombay, Mr. Surcndra- 
natli Banerjea presiding, Mrs. Besant 
at the outset made a statement in 
which she said she would be guided by 
the elderly members of the .Congress 
Committee and Moslem League mem- 
bers. Mr. Mazharul Haque said that he 
and his Musnlman friends were entirely in 
favour of forming a Home Rule League. 
Mr. G. P. Ramsamy proposed an amend- 
ment that consideration of the league 
formation be postponed till the Congress 
and the Moslem League make their report. 
Many opposed him, prominently Mr. 
Jehangir Petit, L)r. Gour and Mr. Rasul. 
Many Musalmatis also were against it. 
There was a most heated and exrited dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Besant eventually .accepted 
the amendment, which being put to the 
vote, was carried, nearly 30 representa- 
tives of Hindu and Musalman public opi- 
nion voting against ic. 

This means that nothing can be done 
to form a League before another precious 
year has passed. And probably at the 
Lucknow Congress, too, tlie slackers would 
muster strong to put off the consideration 
ol the formation ol the League for another 
year, on some pretext or other. 

There are some people who seem 
to think that there is some supreme, 
virtue in delaying. When the war is over,* 
the British Empire constitution is sure to 
be recast.* The Colonies have already 
made their demands and have their plans 
readme. But India will be always “cautious- 
ly and patiently considering whether a 
Home Rule League should be established 
at all.” Unbiassed foreigners like the late 
Mr. John Page tlopps, Editor of the 
Coming Day, declared their conviction 
years ago that Indians were fitter for 
Home Rule than the Russians were for 
their Duma ; fc«t we are ourselves still un- 
able to believe that we are fit. The poison 
of subjection has impaired our confidence in 
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ourselves. ,Wc very much require the 
splendid youthful virtue of self-assurance. 
We also ought to l^arn to make up our 
minds quickly, l ime and tide wait for no 
man. ' * r 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken* at the flood, leads on t n fortune 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Let those who are in favour of Home 
Rule work for it incessantly, leaving the 
extremely wise and extremely cautious and 
extremely level-headed to deliberate as long 
as they can. 

The Urgent Need of Self-rule. 

Many .people seem to think that self- 
government, self-rule, or Home Rule is a 
mere sentimental need. They do not under- 
stand that India’s poverty, ill-health and 
ignorance require immediately to be attack- 
ed with great vigour and earnestness with 
a view to their ultimate total removal in 
as short a time as possible. Under bureau- 
cratic rule, India is the poorest, the most 
unhealthy and the most ignorant among 
civilised countries, and her poverty and 
unhealthiness are not diminishing, and 
education is spreading at a slower pace 
than that of the snail. The remedy is 
Home Rule. 

Inter-Caste Dinner. 

The alUHindu inter-caste dinner organ- 
ised by Hindu reformers with the object of 
doing away with caste differences was held 
at Bombay on December 28, 450 guests 
attending. The dinner was a great success 
in point of its being attended b} r 
members of various castes of the Hindu 
community from the Bombay Presidency 
as well as from Madras, Bengal, the Pun- 
jab, the United Provinces, Sind and the 
'Central Provinces. Of the eight hundred 
invitations issued by the organisers, over 
four hundred were accepted. About 450 
sat down to dine, including about 50 
ladies. The guests included many ladies 
and gentlemen of position and culture. 
There were 125 Brahmins among them and 
twenty members of the depressed or “un- 
touchable” classes. Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar, in the course of an after-dinner 
speech, said the dinner was for the great 
purpose of bringing about closer social 
fellowship between caste- divided members of 
the Hindu community. Sir Narayan con- 
cluded by exhorting all present to have the 


courage of their convictions and to be firm 
against any opposition. 

Mahomedan Educational Conference. 

At the Bombay Mohamedan Educa- 
tional Conference held at Poona, 

Haji Yusuf Sobani, President of the Reception Com* 
mittee, delivered his welcome address in Urdu. In the 
course of his address the Chairman said, so long as 
the scope of primary education was not widened, the 
progress of the Mahomedan community was impos- 
sible and in order to achieve this object it was neces- 
as.'I rv that the Government should make primary edu- 
cation not only free, but compulsory. They should 
congratulate their Hindu fellow-countrymen oil receiv- 
ing the charter of their University. Although the 
Mahomedans were the* first in the field, they had reach- 
ed the goal 4)cfore them. But they should remain in- 
active no longer. It was advisable that they accepted 
the charter as it was offered. It was said tile Maho- 
medans were disloyal (cries of No No), but this was not 
the case. 

In the course of his address, the Pre- 
sident, the Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, 
referred, in dealing with the education 
of the masses, to Mr. Gokhalc’s Bill, and 
observed : — 

I am afraid public opinion, which at the time 
was not very well instructed, did not express itself 
with sufficient clearness and definiteness. Since then, 
however,, opinion has in this connection grown with 
remarkable rapidity, so that at the present day there 
is an universal demand for free and compulsory 
education. As practical men we do not expect that 
such a measure can be applied all at once throughout 
India. But there can be now no difficulty whatever 
in accepting the principle and enforcing it in selected 
areas. A commencement might well be made by 
empowering the Municipalities in larger cities to 
levy an educational cess for establishing primary 
education on a free and compulsory basis. I have 
no doubt that such a measure will be welcomed by all 
classes of the people and receive their hearty co- 
operation While this experiment is carried on in 
larger cities, the District Municipalities and the 
Boards should receive ample grants to maintain pri- 
mary schools in sufficient numbers to meet the want 
of every town and village. Here I take the oppor- 
tunity to invite the especial attention of the 
Government and the Legislative Council of Bombay 
to the extreme expediency of placing upon the statute 
book the measure known as the Sindh Paisa Cess 
Bill, which was introduced as far back as 1907 for 
promoting popular education among the Muham- 
madans of Sindh, whose need in this connection is 
particularly pronounced. The Muhammadan 
representatives of tjiis Presidency are, I believe, all 
agreed as to the need for such a measure and the 
general consensus of Muhammadan opinion is now 
strong in its support. 

We are very glad that both Hindus and 
Musalmaus now want free and compul- 
sory education. 

Regarding the establishment of more 
Universities Mr. Rahim said:— 

“Several proposals, for establishing additional 
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Universities at Dacca, Hankiporc and Nagpur have 
been published. Wluit lias happened to them ? Lord 
Hardinge has repeatedly announced that there is need 
lor many more Universities in India and, if I may 
respectful I y say so, never was a truer word said. 
Wc not only want more Universities but also many 
more colleges and schools. Otherwise * additional 
Universities will lose half their significance. . 

Considering the prominent place which 
the question of a Mahomedau University 
has occupied in the mind of the community, 
the President’s observations thereupon 
are worthy of attention. 

Now, what have been the community's expecta- * 
turns ? You may remember that from the very outset 
it lias been working for an University which should 
have the power to affiliate colleges other than the 
Aligarh College, that is, an University based to that 
extent on the model of the existing Universities. 
Aligarh was to be the centre and the Aligarh College 
would have been the principal and fo& sometime at 
least the only affiliated college. All the advantages 
which a residential and teaching University offers 
would have been available in their fullest measure at 
Aligarh. They expected that, when other colleges 
were ready to be affiliated, conditions relating to 
residence and teaching similar to those tfvit obtained 
at Aligarh would, as far as possible. be4nWced under 
the supervision and direction of the University* That 
is the development which the community had before 
its eyes when the scheme for an University was 
launched. Such an University would have partaken 
of the character of a residential and teaching 
(adversity more than of the merely examining 
Universities such as the Government Universities. 
People of all parts ofindia enthusiastically contributed 
to this scheme in the expectation of having an 
University whose jurisdiction might be extended in 
suitable circumstances beyond the limits of Aligarh. 
It is largely believed that the expectation was to a 
great extent encouraged by the Government. How- 
ever that may be, the reason does not seem to be clear 
why the Muhammadans or the Hindus when they 
came forward to establish Universities at their own 
expense should be told that they were to have a 
charter, only if they conformed rigidly to the Oxford 
and Cambridge type and not to the type hitherto 
recognised by the Indian Government. 1 can quite 
understand that beyond certain limits the affiliation 
of distant colleges may not be desirable : and it is a 
reasonable matter for consideration how far the 
jurisdiction of an University which has its centre at 
Aligarh should extend. 1 do not see any good ground 
why negotiations should not take place with the 
Government on that basis. 

As, if a Muslim University be founded 
at Aligarh, it will mostly serve Upper India, 
Mr. Kaliim, deriving encouragement from 
the launching of a scheme* for a separate 
University for Mysore, proceeded to 
suggest the establishment of a University 
in Hyderabad. 

For many years, the Muhammadans of India have 
been looking towards Hyderabad for a similar move- 
ment and I can think of no other measure which 
would be so well calculated to advance the educa- 
tional interests of the community in Hyderabad itself 
and generally in the south and frhe west. The matter 


should Ik* properly tud respectfully impressed upon 
the attention of His Highness the Nitum's Govern- 
ment. j 

Omissions in Sir S- B. Sinha’s Address- 

The Congress residential address 
should not lie expected to be an encyclo- 
paedia, and any attempt to* deal with all 
public questions can only make it a dull 
and lengthy conglomeration of unconnect- 
ed topics. But the President is naturally 
expected to have something to say on im- 
portant current topics which have in- 
terested and excited the public mind. Two 
of these are the Indian Civil Service (tem- 
porary provisions) Bill and the non-pub- 
lication of the Report of the Public 
Services Commission. But Sir S. P. 
Sinha did not even mention them. The 
internments according to the provisions 
of the Defence of India Act, and the 
various pieces of Press Legislation and 
their operation should have called forth 
some comments. Poverty, epidemic dis- 
eases and ignorance are always with us. 
Familiarity has not bred in us any con- 
tempt for them. They are the greatest 
enemies of India. The president of a peo- 
ple’s congress should, therefore, haye devo- 
ted greater attention to these vital 
questions than is implied in the more or 
less casual references that he triable to 
them. 


Civic Apprenticeship. 

What the president of the Congress said 
on the subject of local self-government is 
very important?. 

If ever we attain our goal of Self-Government, it 
will not be met el v through the expansion of Legisla- 
tive Councils and their powers, nor yet through the 
admission of more Indians to Executive Councils or 
the establishment of a national militia, though all of 
them have no doubt their proper use and importance 
in the scheme of our national progress. It will come* 
in a very great measure With the advance and deve- 
lopment of local self-government When, people gen- 
erally so far understand their civic rights and duties 
as to be able to manage their own communal business, 
their roads and drains, their tanks and wells, their 
schools and dispensaries, it will no longer be possible 
to keep them from controlling the higher w>rk of ad- 
ministration. Indeed, it is not always possible to do 
the latter satisfactorily without having served a full 
term of apprenticeship in the former, and I cannot do 
better than remind you of what was said by Mrs. 
liesant in her address to the Congress last December, 
while supporting the resolution on self-government : 
“The training for Self-Government is of vital import 
to our nation to-dav. For the government of states 
is at once a science find an art ; and in order that it 
may be worthily exercised, the lesson must be learnt 
in local Self-Government, then in provincial autono- 
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my, and finally m the Sell-Government ol the nation , 
for tile work of governing is the most highly skilled 

profession upon earth...., What then should you 

do ? You should take hart in local government 
wherever it is possible. As iL is, take it and practise 
it, lor vou wid gain exjK.'ience and you will gain 
knowledge ; and only that experience and knowledge 
will guide you when you come to speak in larger 
councils and to make vour voice heard over vasL 
areas. So 1 would plead to you to lace this drudgery. 
It is drudgery, make no mistake ; understand the 
details of local administration and understand how 
to manage your own mums, particularly your water- 
works. Those arc the alphabets ol self-government : 
and unless you go through that drudgery, no amount 
of enthusiasm and love lor the country will makeyoui 
administration a success. 0 

Many of our most prominent men 
have served this sort of civic apprentice- 
ship, undergone this drudgery. Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, Munslii Gangaprasad 
Varma, Pandit Madan Molian Malaviya, 
Babu Surendranath Banerjea, Babu 
Ambikaeharan Mazumdar, Mr. D. E. 
Wacha, and many others have strenuously 
worked and made their mark as well in 
their respective town councils as in wider 
fields of work. Younger men ought to 
lollow their example. 

The State and Industrial Development. 

On the question of what the State 
ought or ought not to be expected to do 
to develop the industries of a country, 
Sir S. P. Sinha had this to say : 

The first step taken by Japan was to start 
factories, either linanced by Government or with Gov- 
ernment control and managed by experts from 
abroad. In India alone, with the exception of spas- 
modic efforts, the Government adheres to the explod- 
ed hiisscz Zaire doctrine that the development of com- 
merce and industry arc not within the province 
of the State. 

It is high time that this policy were abandoned. 
The necessity of carrying on demonstration work in 
agriculture, the greatest industry of the country, on 
a commercial scale, is admitted by all, and it is only 
"where this principle has been put into practice that 
agricultural improvements have been taken up by 
the people. Similar results will follow if the same 
policy is pursued with regard to other industries and 
manufactures. They have followed whenever such ex- 
periments have been undertaken by the Government, 
as in the case of aluminium and chrome-tanning in 
Madras. 

The time is singularly opportune The War has 
Jput an end to the enormous imports of German and 
Austrian goods and Japan is already making great 
lellorts to capture the trade which by right ought to 
be ours. 


Sir S. P. Sinha on the Enlarged Councils. 

Though Sir S. I\ Sinha declared that 
it was his “firm belief that the privileges 
already acquired, if used with industry 
and moderation and tact, will in no dis- 
tant future receive considerable enlarge- 
ment,” he did not leave his hearers in any 
doubt regarding the real character of the 
enlarged imperial and provincial legisla- 
tive councils, lie remarked : 

Well, ii i Iocs not require much political acumen to 
discover that we m India are vet a long way oil* Irom 
•free institutions and that t he reforms so far eflected 
have not yielded any real power to the people either 
in the Imperial or in the Provincial Councils. 

Revolution in China. 

China seems now to lie in a very dis- 
turbed condition. Yuan-shi-kai, the first 
president of the Chinese Republic, is said 
to have consented a few days ago, as the 
result of voting by representatives of the 
people, to turn the republic into a monar- 
chy and become the Emperor, the corona- 
tion to ta.ke place at some suitable future. 
Whether this was brought about by 
the manipulation and wire-pulling of 
Yuan-shi-kai andthe monarchists, and, if so, 
to what extent, can not be definitely known. 

The name is not everything. England is 
a monarchy and France is a republic, but 
the French and the English are probably 
on a par as regards popular liberty. In 
China Yuan-shi-kai, though styled Presi- 
dent ol a republic, has wielded almost des- 
potic power. However, in China there 
seems to be very strong antimonarchical 
and republican feeling. Hence, it appears, 
she is on the eve of another revolution. 

There is :t serious revolutionary movement in 
China against Yuun-Shih-Kai. — “Reuter.” 

The military Governor of Yunnan telegraphed to 
Peking on December 23rd demanding cancellation of 
the monarchy and execution ol its promoters. In a 
proclamation on the 20th, the Governor declared the 
Independence of Yunnan “Reuter.” 

A revolutionary leader from Japan says that the 
other military Governors are expected to join in the 
revolt which was definitely arranged, a fortnight 
ago. — “Reuter.*’ 

It transpires that the revolutionary movement in 
China is not confined to Yunnan but has spread to 
Kwangsi where there is the bitterest anti-monarchist 
feeling. Porniment revolutionary leaders are hasten- 
ing to the scene. Yuan-shi-kai has created a crowd 
of Dukes and other nobles among the Provincial 
Governors and the Generals, alienating sympathies 
of powerful personages who have not been so 
honoured . 
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(4) Skrvocracy. 

I N the history of India the regime of the 
Slave Dynasty was not a happy one. In 
going back to the reign of the servants 
in my own life’s history I caw find nothing 
glorious or cheerful touching the period. 
There were frequent changes of king, but 
never a variation in the code of restraints 
and punishments with which we were 
afflicted. We, however, had no opportunity 
at the time for philosophising on the 
subject ; our backs bore as best they could 
the blows which befell them; and we 
accepted v.s one of the laws of the universe 
that it is for the Big to hurt and for the 
Small to be hurt. It has taken me a long- 
time to learn the opposite truth that it is 
the Big who suffer and the Small who cause 
suffering. 

The quarry does not view virtue and 
vice from the standpoint of the jmnter. 
That is why thi alert bird, whose cry 
warns its fellows before the shot has sped, 
gets abused as vicious. We howled when 
wc were beaten, which our chastisers did 
not consider good manners; it was in fact 
counted sedition against the servocracv. 
I cannot forget how, in order to effectively 
suppress such sedition, our heads used to 
be crammed into the hiy?e water jars then 
in use; distasteful, doubtless, was this 
outcry to those who caused it; more- 
over, it was likely to have unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

I now sometimes wonder why such cruel 
treatment was meted out to us by the 
servants. I cannot admit that there was 
on the whole anything in our behaviour 
or demeanour to have put us beyond the 


pale of human kindness. The real reason 
must have been that the whole of our 
burden was thrown on the servants, and 
the whole burden is a thing difficult to bear 
even lor those who are nearest and dearest. 
If children are only allowed to be children, to 
run and play about and satisfy their curiosi- 
ty, it becomes quite simple. Insoluble prob- 
lems are only created if von try to confine 
them inside, keep them still or hamper their 
play. Then does the burden of the child, so 
lightly borne by its own childishness, fall 
heavily on the guardian — like that of the 
horse in the fable which was carried instead 
of being allowed t o trot on its own legs ; and 
though money procured bearers even for 
such a burden it could not prevent them 
taking it out of the unlucky beast at every 
step. 

01 most of these tyrants of our child- 
hood I remember only their cuffings and 
boxings, and nothing more. Only one per- 
sonality stands out in mv memory. 

His name was Iswar. He had been a 
village school-master before. He was a 
prim, proper and sedately dignified persbn- 
age. The Earth seemed too earthy for him, 
with to’o little- water to keep it sufficiently 
clean ; so that lie had to be in a constant 
state of warfare with its chronic soiled 
state. He w mid shoot his water-pot into 
the tank with a lightning movement so as 
to get his supply from an uneontamiuated 
depth. It was he who, when bathing in 
the tank, would be continually thrusting 
away the surface impurities till he took a 
sudden plunge expecting, as it were, to 
catch the water unawares. When walking 
his right arm stood out at an angle from 
his body, as if, so it seemed to us, he could 
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not trust tin* cleanliness even of his own 
Harm 'ills. IIK whole bearing h ul the ap- 
pearance ol mu cifort tv* keep clear ol the 
imperfect ions which., roue'll unguarded 
a venues, liii'l cutran v into cart h, wa t #, r and 
air, and into til.- wavs of nun. Unfathom- 
able was t hr depth of his gravity. With 
head slightly tilted hr would miner his care - 
lullv selected words in a deep voice. His 
literary diction w r o ad-give food for merri- 
ment lo our elders behind his back, some of 
his high-flowni phrases finding a permanent 
place in our family repertoire of witticisms. 
But I doubt whether the expressions he 
used would soiled as remarkable to-dav ; 
showing k':\V the literary and spoken 
languages, w°hich used to be as sky from 
earth asunder, are now coming nearer each 
other. 

% 

This erstwhile schoolmaster had dis- 
covered a way of keeping us <piict in the 
evenings, livery evening he would gather 
us round the cracked castor-oil lamp and 
read out to us stories irom the Ramavana 
and Mahabharata. Some of the other 
servants would also come and join the 
audience. The lamp would be throwing 
huge shadows right npio the beams of the 
roof, the little house lizards catching in- 
sects on the walls, the bats doing a mad 
dervish dance round and round the veran- 
dahs outside, and we listening in silent 
open-mouthed wonder. 1 still remember, on 
the evening we came Lo the story of Kasha 
and Eava, and those two valiant lads were 
threatening to humble to the dust the re- 
nown of their lather and uncles, how the 
tense silence of that dimly lighted room 
was bursting with eager anticipation. It 
was getting late, our prescribed period of 
wakefulness was drawing to a close, and 
vet the denouement was far off. At this 
critical juncture my lather’s old follower 
Kisliori eame to the rescue, and finished the 
episode for us, at express speed, to the quick- 
step of Dasutaya’s jingling verses. The 
impression of the soft slow chant of 
Krittivasa’s * fourtcen-svllabled measure 
was s\vej)t "clean away and we were left 
overwhelmed by a flood of rhymes and 
alliterations. 

On some occasions these readings would 
give rise to shastrie discussions, which 
would at length be settled by the depth of 
Iswarbs wise pronouncements. * Though, as 

* There are innumerable rendering of the 
Kaiuaynun in the Indian languages. 


one of the children’s servants, his rank in 
our domestic society was below that of 
many, vet, as with old Grandfather Bhisma 
in the Mahabharata, his supremacy would 
assert itself from his seat below his juniors. 

Our grave and reverend servitor had one 
weakness to which, for the sake of histori- 
cal accuracy, I feel bound to allude. He 
used to take opium. This created a craving 
for rich food. So that when he brought us 
our morning goblets of milk the forces of 
attraction in his mind would be greater 
than those of' repulsion. If* we gave the 
least expression to our natural repugnance 
for this meal, no sense of respousibilitv for 
our health could prompt him to press it oil 
us a second time. Iswar also held some- 
what narrow views as to our capacity for 
solid nourishment. We would sit down to 
our evening repast and a quantity of 
Inch is * heaped on a thick round wooden 
tray would lie placed before us. He would 
begin by girp^Hy dropping a few on each 
plat ter, from a sufficient height to safeguard 
himself from contamination y — like unwil- 
ling favours, wrested from the gods by dint 
ol importunity, did they descend, so dexter- 
ously inhospitable was he. Next would come 
the inquiry whether he should give us any 
more. I knew the reply which would be 
most gratifying, and could not bring myself 
to deprive him by asking for another help. 
Then again Iswar was entrusted with a 
daily allowance of money for procuring 
our afternoon light refreshment. He would 
ask us every morning wdiat we should like 
to have. We knew that to mention the 
cheapest would be accounted the best, so 
sometimes we ordered a light refection of 
puffed • rice, and at others an indigestible 
one of boiled gram or roasted groundnuts. 
It was evident that Iswar was not as 
painstakingly punctilious in regard to our 
diet as with the shastrie proprieties. 

(f>) Tiirc Nokmal School. 

While at the Oriental Seminary 1 lmd 
discovered a way out of the degradation of 
being a mere pupil. I had started a class 
of my own in a corner of our verandah. 
The wooden bars of the railing were my 
pupils, and I would act the schoolmaster, 
cane in hand, seated on a chair in front of 

* A kind of crisp unsweetened pancake taken like 
bread along with the other courses. 

I Food while being eaten, and utensils or anything 
else touched by the hand engaged in conveying food 
to the mouth, are considered ceremonially unclean. 
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them. I had decided which were the irood 
hoys and which the had — nay, further, 1 
could distinguish clearly the quiet from the 
naughty, the clever from the stupid. The 
had rails had su tiered so much from my 
constant caning that they must have long- 
ed to L»ive u]) the ithost had they. been alive. 
And the more scarred thev uot with my 
strokes the worse they angered me, till I 
knew not how to punish them enough. 
None remain to hear witness to-day how 
tremendously 1 tyrannised over that poor 
dumb class ot mine. Mv wooden pujwls 
have si nee been replaced hv east iron rail- 
in.U's, nor ha ve any of the new generation 
taken up their education in the same way 
— they could never have made the same 
impression. 

I have since realised how* much easier it 
is to acquire the manner than the matter. 
Without an effort had 1 assimilated all the 
impatience, the short temper, the partiality 
and the injustice displayed by mv teachers 
to the exclusion of the rest,’ 1 their teach- 
ing. My only consolation Is* that 1 had 
not the powci ni venting these barbarities 
on any sentient creature. Xevertlieless the 
dilicrcnce between my wooden pupils and 
those ol the Seminary did not jirevent my 
psychology from bcin.n identical with that 
ol its schoolmasters. 

i could not have been lon<* at the ( >rieiit- 
a! Seminary, for I was still of tender aite 
wdien 1 joined the Normal School. The 
only one ol its features which 1 remember is 
that bclore the classes bewail all the boys 
had to sit in a row in the uallerv and f uo 
through some kind of sinuin^* or chanting' 
ol verses- -evidently an attempt at intro- 
ducing an element ol cheerfulness into the 
daily routine. I nlortunatelv the words 
w r crc bullish and the tune quite as foreign, 
so that we had not the faintest notion what 
sort of incantation we were practising; 
neither did the meaningless monotonv of 
the performance tend to make us cheerful. 

1 his lailed to disturb the serene self-satis- 
faction of the school authorities at ha vint» 
provided such a treat; they deemed it 
superfluous to inquire* into tile practical 
effect ol their bounty; they would probably 
have counted il a crime lor the bo vs not lo 
be dutifully happy. Anyhow they rested 
content with taking the soil” as they found 
it, words and all, from the self-same Kmy 
lish book which had furnished the theory. 
The lan^ua^c into w hich this Knirlish re- 
solved itself in our mouths cannot but be 
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edit vinjj to philologists. I can recall only 
one line : * • 

Knlhthce pnlloktSi siuyill mcllnliu *? uicl- 
Inlin " mcllnliiig. 

Alter much thou. 1 ht I have been able to 
”iicss at the orit^iftil *ol a part ol it. Ol 
what words knlluiee is the transformation 
still bailies me. The rest* I think was: 

... lull oi sin<> ini? merrily, merrily , 
merrily ! 

As mv memories ..f^hc Normal School 
emerge from ha/mess and become elea rer 
they are not the least sweet in any parti- 
cular. Had I been able to associate w ith 
the other boys, the woes of lea riling miuht 
nrtt have seemed so intolerable. # But that 
turned out to be impo^sjJJ.*- so nasty 
were most of the boys in thcir*tfa liners and 
habits. Sc », in the intervals of the classes, 

1 would up to the second storey and 
while awav the time sitting mar a window 
overlooking the street. 1 would count: 
one year— tw o years— three years — ; 
wondering how many such would have to 
be Ltot through like this. 

Of the teachers I remember only one, 
w hose lantmai^c was so loul that, out of 
sheer contempt for him, I steadily refused 
to answer any one ol his questions. Thus 
1 sat silent throughout the year at the 
bottom oi his class, .and while the rest of 
the class was busy I would bereft alone 
to attempt the solution of many an intri- 
cate problem. One of these, 1 remember, on 
which 1 used to cogitate profoundly, was 
how to defeat an enemy without having 
arms. Mv preoccupation with thisquestion, 
amidst the* hum of the boys reciting their 
lessons, conics back to me even now. If I 
could properly train up a number of do^s, 
timers and other ferocious beasts, and put 
a lew* lines ol these on the held ol battle, 
that, 1 thought, would serve very well as 
an inspiriting prelude. With our pers<*nal 
prowess let loose thereafter, victory should 
1 > v no* means be out ol reach. And, as the 
picture of this wonderfully simple strategy 
waxed vivid in my imagination, the 
victory of mv side became assured beyond 
doubt. While work had not y£t come into 
mv life I alwavs found ii easy to devise 
short cuts to achievement ; since 1 have been 
work in «> 1 find that what is hard is hard 
indeed , and what is difficult remains 
difficult . Tins, of course, is less comfort ill” ; 
but nowhere near so bad as the discomfort 
o( trvinij; to take shortcuts. 

When at length a year oi that class 
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had passed, we were examined in Bengali 
by Bandit Madhusudan Vaehaspati. I got 
the largest mnuber of marks of all the bo vs. 
The teacher compla* ;d to the school 
authorities that the r * k been favouritism 
in in v ease. vSo I was examined a second 
time, with the superintendent of the school 
seated beside the examiner. This time, 
also, I got a top place. 

(0) Yi^.e'ViCATiox. 

I could not have been more than eight 
years old at the time, fyoti, a son of a niece 
ofmy father’s, wasconsiderably older than I. 
He had just gained auentninee into English 
Literatim:, and' would recite Hamlet’s 
soliloquy great gusto. Why he should 
have taken it into his head to get a child, 
as 1 was, to write poetry 1 cannot tell. One 
afternoon lie sent for me to his room, and 
asked me to try and make up a verse; with 
which he explained to me the construction 
of the pnynr metre of fourteen syllables. 

I had upto then only seen poems in 
printed books— nomistakes penned through, 
no sir’ll to the eye of doubt or trouble 
or any human weakness. 1 could not have 
dared even to imagine that any effort of 
mine could * produce such poetry. One day 
a thief had been caught in our house. Over- 
powered by curiosity, yet in fear and 
trembling l ventured to the spot to take 
a peep at him. 1 found he was just an 
ordinary man! And when he was some- 
what roughly handled by our doorkeeper 
I felt a great pity. I had a similar ex- 
perience with poetry. When, after string- 
ing* together a few words at my own sweet 
will, 1 found them turned into a pnynr verse 
I felt I had no illusions left about the glories 
of poetising. So when poor Poetry is mis- 
handled, even now I feel as unhappy as 1 
did about the thief. Many a time have 1 
been .moved to pity and vet unable to re- 
strain impatient hands itching for the as- 
sault. Thieves have scarcely suffered so 
much, and from so many. 

The first feeling of awe once overcome 
there was no holding me back. 1 managed 
to get hold of a blue-paper manuscript 
book by the favour of one of the officers of 
our estate. With im own hands 1 ruled it 
with pencil lines, at not very regular inter- 
vals, and thereon 1 began to write verses 
in a large childish scrawl. 

Like a young deer which bulls here, there 
and everywhere with its newly sprouting 
horns, I made myself a nuisance with mv 


budding poetry. More so m y eldcr*brother, 
whose pride in mv performance impelled 
him to hunt about the house for an audi- 
ence. I recollect how, as the pair of us, one 
day, were coming out of the estate offices 
on the ground floor, after a conquering 
expedition, against the officers, we came 
across the editor of “The National Paper,” 
Nabagopal Mitter, who had just stepped 
into the house. My brother tackled him 
without further ado: “Look here, Naba- 
gopal Babu ! won’t you listen to a poem 
which Rabi has written?” The reading 
forthwith followed. My works had not 
as yet become voluminous. The poet could 
carry all his effusions about in his pockets. 
I was writer, printer and publisher, all in 
one ; mv brother, as advertiser, being my 
only colleague. 1 had composed some 
verses on The Lotus which L recited to 
Nabagopal Balm then and there, at the 
foot of the stairs, in a voice pitched as high 
as my enthusiasm. “Well done!” said he 
with a smile*- ‘But what is a (lwireplur i?” 
How I had got hold of this word I do not 
remember. The ordinary name would have 
fitted the metre quite as well. But this 
was the one word in the whole poem on 
which I had pinned my hopes. It had 
doubtless duly impressed our officers. But 
curiously enough Nabagopal Babu did 
not succumb to if — on the contrary he 
smiled! lie could not be an understanding 
man, I lelt sure. I never read poetry to 
him again. I have since added many years 
to my age but have not been able to im- 
prove upon my test of what does or docs 
not constitute understanding in my hearer. 
However Nabagopal Babu might smile, the 
word ( Iwtrephu , like a bee drunk with 
honey, stuck to its place, unmoved. 

(7) VaRIOI'S LEARNING. 

One of the teachers of the Normal School 
also gave us private lessons at home. His 
body was lean, his features dry, his voice 
sharp. He looked like a cane incarnate. 
His hours were from six to half-past-nine 
in the morning. With him out* reading 
ranged from popular literary and science 
readers in Bengali to the epic of Meghnad - 
vadha. My third brother was very keen 
on imparting to us a variety of knowledge. 
So at home we had to go through much 

* The writer is the youngest of seven brothers. 
The sixth brother is here meant. 

I Obsolete word meuinpg bee. 
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more than what was required by the school 
course. We had to get up before dawn 
and, clad in loin-cloths, begin with a bout or 
two with a blind wrestler. Without a 
pause we donned our’ tunics on our dusty 
bodies, and started on our courses oflitcr- 
ature, mathematics, geograph y and history. 
On our return from school our drawing 
and gymnastic masters would be ready 
for us. In the eveiiiu.tr Ashore Babu came 
for our English lessons. It was only after 
nine that we were free. 

On Sunday morning we had singing* 
lessons with Vishnu. Then, almost every 
Sunday, come Sitrinath Datta to give us 
demtmstra lions in physical science. The 
last were of great interest to me. 'I remem- 
ber distinctly the feeling of wonder which 
tilled me when he put some* water, with 
sawdust in it, on the tire in a glass vessel, 
and showed us how the lightened hot 
water came up, and the cold water went 
down and how iinally the watgr began to 
boil. I also felt a great elai».on the day 
1 learnt that water is a separable part of 
milk, and that milk thickens when boiled 
because the water frees itselt as vapour 
from the connexion. Sunday did not feel 
Sunday-like unless Sitanath Balm* turned 
up. 

There was .also an hour when we wotdd 
be told all about human bones bv a pupil 
of the Campbell Medical School, lor which 
purpose a skeleton, with the bones fastened 
together by wires was hung up in our 
schoolroom. And finally, time was also 
found for Pandit Heramba Tatwaratna 
to come and get us to learn by rote rules 
of Sanscrit grammar. 1 am not sure which 
of them, the names of the bones or the 
sutrns of the Grammarian, were more 
jaw-breaking. I think the latter took the 
palm. 

We began to learn English after we had 
made considerable progress in learning 
through the medium of Bengali. Aghore 
Babu, our English tutor, was attending the 
Medical College, so he came to teach us in 
the evening. Books tell tis that the dis- 
covery of fire was one of the biggest dis- 
coveries of man. I do not wish to dispute 
this. But I cannot help feeling how fortun- 
ate the little birds are that their parents 
cannot light lamps of an evening. They 
have their language lessons early in the 
morning and you must have noticed how 
gleefully they learn them. Of course we 


must not forget that > they do not have to 
learn the English language! • 

The health of this ii!edical-studeut tutor 
of ours was so good f^at even the fervent 
and united wishes s.T‘ 'js. three pupils were 
not enough to cause fiis absence even for 
a day. Only once was he laid up with a 
broken head when on the occasion of a 
light between the Indian and Eurasian 
students of the Medical College a chair 
was thrown at him. I l \\-;s a regrettable 
occurrence ; nevertheless we had not been 
able to take it as a personal sorrow, and 
his recovery somehow seemed to us need- 
lessly swift. 

if is evening. The rain ’is pouring in 
lance-like showers. Our lane f , • uder knee- 
deep water. The tank has overflown into 
the garden, and the bushy tops of the Bael 
trees are seen standing out over the waters. 
Our whole being, on this delightful rainy 
evening, is radiating rapture like the 
Ivadamba flower its fragrant spikes. The 
time for the arrival of our tutor is over by 
just a few minutes. Vet there is no cer- 
tainty. . . ! We are sitting on the verandah 
overlooking the lane" watching and watch- 
ing with a piteous gaze. All ot a sudden, 
with a great big thump, our hearty seem to 
fall down in a swoon. The familiar black 
umbrella has turned the corner undefeated 
even by such weather! Could it .not be 
somebody else ? It certainly could not ! 
In the wide wide world there might be 
found another, his equal in pertinacity, blit 
never in this little lane of ours. 

Looking back on his period as a whole, 

1 cannot say flint Aghore Balm was a hard 
man. He (lid not rule us with a rod. liven 
his rebukes did not amount to scoldings. 
But whatever may have been his personal 
merits, his time wastn e/ung, and his subject 
English ! I am certain that even an angel 
would have seemed a \ciitable messenger 
of Yamal to any Bengali boy if he came to 
him at t be end of his miserable day at 
school, and lighted a dismally dim lamp 
to teach him English. How well do 1 
remember the (hay our tutor tried to im- 
prosson us the attractiveness of the English 
language. With this object lie recited to 
us with great unction some lines— prose 
or poetry we could not tcll--out ol an 
English book. 1 1 had a most unlooked for 

* Tin* I uk\ a Mind one, leads at nsj;hl anulo- t < > 
die hunt vrr.nida^, ir.mi ilji puhlu mam mail to the 
^ rounds round tile hi.u.si-. 

* taul uf Death 
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effect on ns. \\V laughed so immoderately 
that hr had !*> dismi^ us lor that cvenin 
He nuisl haw re a d that he hr Id no 
case brief that to £t ns to pronounce in 
his favoi would ttf* a contest ranging 
out years. 

Aghore Maluu would sometimes try to 
bring the zephyr of outside knowledge 1 o 
play on the arid routine of our schoolroom. 
One day he In'oujdUa paper parcel out of 
his pocket and s.tuT? “I’ll show you today 
a wonder! ul piece ot work of the Creator.” 
Willi this he untied the* paper wrapping 
and, producing a portion ol the vocal 
organs of a human being, proceeded to 
cxpouint thoniarvels of its meehamsm. I 
eau stiirtyrftT to mind the shock this mace 
nr. at the time. I had always thought the 
wliole man sjioke — had never c\ cn imagined 
that the act of speech could I** \ iewed in 
this detached way. However w onderlul 
the* mechanism ol a part may he, it is 
certainly less so ilian the* whole man. Not 
that 1 put it to m\ sell in so many words, 
but that was the cause ol my disma\ . It 
was perhaps because the tutor had lost 
sight ol this truth that the pupil could not 
respond to the enthusiasm with which he 
was discoursing on the subject. Another 
dav lie* took us to t he dissecting room of 
I he Medical College. The body of an odd 
woman* was stretched on the* tabic. This 
did not disturb me so much. It u t an 
amputated leg which was lying on the 
Hoor upse't me altogether. To view man 
in this fragmentary way seemed to me so 
horrid, so absurd that 1 could not get rid 
of the impression of that dark, unmeaning 
leg lor many a day. 

After getting through I Vary Sarknr’s 
first and second English readers we entered 


upon McCulloch's Course of Rending. 
Dur bodies were weary at the end of the 
day, our minds yearning for the inner 
apartments, the book was black and thick 
with dilheult words, and the subject matter 
could hardly have been more inviting, lor 
in those* du\s. Mother Saraswati's * ma- 
ternal tenderness was not in evidence. 
Children's books were not lull of pictures 
then as they are now. Moreover, at the 
gateway of every reading lesson stood sen- 
tin I an array ot words, wdt Ii Separated syl- 
lables, and forbidding accent marks like 
fixed bayonets, barring the way to the 
infant mind. I had repeat vdlv attacked 
t heir serried ra uks in \ a in. < >ur In t or w ould 
try to shame us by recounting the exploits 
of some other brilliant pupil of his. We tell 
duly ashamcM, and also not w ell disposed 
towards that other pupil, but this did not 
help to dispell the darkness which clung to 
t ha l black \ olume. 

lYovidciuv, out ot pity tor mankind, has 
instilled a/'sefperifu charm into all tedious 
things. No sooner did our English lesions 
begin than our heads began to nod. Sprink- 
ling water into <uu eyes, or taking a run 
round the verandahs, were palliatives 
which *had no lasting e fleet. If by any 
chance m\ eldest brother happened to be 
passing that w\av, and caught a glimpse of 
our sleep-tormented condition, we w ould get 
let oil for the rest of the evening. It did 
not take our d row si ness another moment to 
get completely cured. 

* ( ioiMes^ of Le.irnm 4. 

( To l ) t continued . ) 

Translated by 
Si I*I\X!iK A NAT 1 1 TaC.OUK. 


iii 1 : iiixiir Concept of ooyernment 

P>Y I ) Iv . Sl’DIIlNDK \ Bosh. M.A.. Ml.!). 


LpxTrkim ox Politic a 1 . Sciknck in 

^AILINCt to discover in the early records 
^ of India genealogies of kings, ac- 
counts of wars, and chronicles of con- 
quest aul plunder, European historians 
have sometimes criticised the ancient 
Hindus as lacking in historical sense. In- 
deed, they have goiv* so far as to declare 


Tin*; Static Pniyhi^sity or* Iow a. 

that the people of India arc without ancient 
history.* That these modern critics are 
essentially materialistic in their views is 

Sir Mmiiri Williams is run vincul of tin* “absence 
ol ; 1 1 ] history in India'* been use, forsooth, theie is no 
"11:11 rati vo of common occurences. * Sec his Modern 
hidin :md tlir hnlinn s. n. gt).”. 

t 1 
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evident; for tlicir conception seems to 1 »e 
based oil the notion tin'll history, to he 
worthy of the nntne, };mst he made up 
chiefly of the titles and dates of rulers, 
aeeonnts of their dynasties, and reeords 
of their ehannin^' lortunes nfwnr^ Thus, 
they quite overlook the fuel that the anei- 
ent history of India, unlike that of any 
other nation of similar anliquily, is essen- 
tially spiritual. This history has never 
eoneerned itself speeially with so-ealIe<l 
‘'historical events,” hut skives, instead, in-* 
formation about the religion, the laws, 
and the eustoms of the Indo-Aryans. It 
reflects the development ol mind, the ]>ro- 
aress of eulture, and the advancement of 
knowledge. In a word, it is a story of 
what has been most important in the 
aetual life of the Hindu people; and its 
sources are the t reasure t rove of Indian 

literal lire. 

The history ol* the Indo Aryans begins 
with their settlement on the hanks ol the 
Indus in the province ot the Panjab. 
Though the date o! their colonization is 
impossible ol exact determination, it has 
been variously estimated at between 2000 
and 1 TOO B.C. Moreover, modern researches 
seem to indicate* that these early settlers 
were once a branch of the sjpvat Aryan 
family,* and that their ancestors once had 
a common religion, *1 a common tongue, li- 
ana a common home in the table-lands of 
Central Asia. 5 When the Aryans cam* 1 to 
India they brought with them a civilization 
of their own, which is clearly reflected in 
the Pcy/c/s > the AV/////mv/////, the Mnhnhhnm- 
Lu, and other ancient writings. From 
these sources we learn that the Punjab 
Aryans were ehielly atii iculturalists and 
that they called themselves Aryn , — a word 
which comes from a Sanskrit root meaning 
plough. They knew' something of the arts 
of weaving and carpentry, and they used 
inetals, such as^old, silver, and iron. That 
they were acquainted with the use of 

* “Thotii*li prrljajw tin* eldest ImolIici, liu* Hindu 
was tlu* last to leave tlu* cent ltd home of the Ar\an 
family. M M:i\ Mullei’s Chip* Irani n (let nmu Wot k- 
Shoji, Vol. 1, p. <>a. 

t Tavlm’s The Uiii>iti ol the Aryans, pp. 507, 
512-525. 

t 1‘or an exhaustive linguistic diseussion showing 
the "unity ol deseeiii'’ ol I iido-Hnt opean langiiai'cs 
see W hitnev’s lrun»un^c and the Study o 1 Lnn^ua^c, 
pp. 11)5,10(1, lt)p 

* I luneKer’s The illistorv of Antif/uitv, Vol. iv, 

pp. 11-15. « 
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weapons is evidence^ by l lie fact that 
swords, helmets, armours, and arrows are 
mentioned frequently ’n their ancient liter- 
ature. “A relii lecture ; >o had made some 
ad \ a nee, and there are allusions to ‘man- 
sions will) a thousand ptfla rs’ ”.* Sh i j >s 
and chariots wen* also iamiliar objects re- 
ferred to bv the composers of carlx hymns. 

With the progress of time the simplicity 
of Aryan lifejiruvc place tom more complex 
and more elaborate system of civilization. 
Hut* this civilization was not material: 
on the contrary, it was essentially 
iutcljeetual and deeply spiritual. To 
enter upon a discussion oP the •various 
phases of this culture is beyond the 
scope of the present inquiry— sullicc it to 
say that “there is scarcely any problem 
in the science ot ontology, psychology, 
metaphysics, louic, or grammar, which the 
Indian sayes have not sounded as deeply, 
and discussed as elaborately, as the 
( i reeks. "v Here we are more intimately 
eoneerned with those aspects of Indian 
civilization which bear upon the methods 
of administration. And since it has been 
claimed that “the fundamental principle of 
all Hindu polity is the division of •castes/ 1 ? 
we shall at once beuin with an investiga- 
tion of the caste system as prcliininarx to 
a study of tlie Hindu concept of tiovern- 
ment . 

The early Aryans of the Banjul) were 
total strangers to easU.J; They were a 
homogeneous people. They had the same 
aims and purposes in life. They did not 
require that division of labor which 
later became the central factor in 
tlu* caste system. But as time passed, 
the Aryans increased in number, spread 
over a larger area, and came into 
collision with the dark skinned aborigines 
known as Dasyus. A host of new' problem^ 
now' confronted the conquering Arvans. 
Society had tp'own larger and more "com- 
plex : it had outgrown its simpler laws; 
its numerous functions could only be carried 
on by a pro]>er distribution o| labour. 
Moreover, the conquered aborigines had 
become a menace to the Hindu civilization. 
Hindu society must be kept pure from non- 
Arvan inllttenees, and a l the same time the 

* butt's Ancient India , p. 22. 

t Uawliuson's The Uii^in ol AVuim/j>, p. 100. 

t 1 1 cercu’ s Historical Re^enrclu^, Vol II, p. 212 

> Max Mulk*r‘s Clnj^ tiom nthnnnn U'o/As/m/*, 
\ <>1, II, p. 505. 
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non-Aryan jrt-oples must be given sufficient 
protection.* How* could this two-fold 
[)urpose he host accomplished ? 

When the Europea or, in comparatively 
modern time, colonized America and Aus- 
tralasia, they # faced the same problem 
which confronted the early Aryan settlers 
in iliudusthnu hundreds of years before. 
The policy pursued bv the European colo- 
nizers led to the* gradual extinction of the 
native population. The Indo-Aryans, on 
the contrary, apj>ear to have been fnorc 
humane and just in their treatment of the 
original inhabitants of India. They did 
not believe in extermination; they endea- 
voured to preserve, civilize, Hinduize, and 
absorb the conquered peoples. To be 
sure their methods of assimilation sowed 
the seeds of caste; but whatever may be 
said of the caste system, it had at least 
one saving grace : it provided a place for 
the conquered people in the social scheme 
of the eonqueriii.tr race. 

Caste emphasized the interdependence 
of social groups. It showed that the 
Yaisvas (cultivators), though by nature 
excellent fanners, could not suecessfullv 
devote tjiciiiselves to agriculture if their 
land was not protected against the inroads 
of the enemy by the Kshatriyas (military 
men). .In the same way it was made clear 
that religion, the chief factor in a man’s 
life, could not be taught by any and every 
person. Only those who are “inwardly 
still,” who had "one through severe asce- 
ticism, practised self-renunciation, and lived 
holy lives, were tit to minister unto the 
souls of others. These spiritual teachers, 
in order that they might fully consecrate 
themselves to God's work, unhampered by 
worldly affairs, were to be supported by 
the community. They were Brahmans. 
‘lTius the three classes, Kshatriyas, Yaisvas, 
.and Brahmans, — represented three great 
interests ; that is, the military, the agricul- 
tural, and the religions. There was still 
need of a fourth class to attend to domes- 
tic service ; and those who performed this 
necessary work were known as Sudras. 
They were mostly the aborigines who had 
not the power to assimilate the higher 
elements of the Aryan culture. They were 
not slaves; they simply occupied the lowest 
rung of the social ladder, f 

# Niveditn .» The Wcbltf Indian' Life, p. 134. 

+ “Tin* condition of a Sudrn.'in the Hindu system, 
was intin inly pick-tabu, to that oi the liclot, the 


This four-fold division of the Hindu 
society was based on gun as and karma s 
(qualities and actions). * Each caste (or 
class, to be more accurate) was formed for 
the sole purpose of discharging the func- 
tion for .which it had special talent, and 
each was dependent upon and fired with 
zeal to serve the other. Thus the caste 
system in India was simply a logical 
method oi dividing labor with the object 
of securing a maximum of social efficiency 
«and responsibility with a minimum of 
social friction. 

Caste rules in the early days, unlike 
what they are at present, were liberal and 
elastic, admitting of free social intercourse. 
For instance, intermarriage and interdin- 
ing were permitted and practised. There 
was even frequent passage from one caste 
to another. The Sudras often rose to the 
ranks of the Brahmans, and the Brahmans 
were as often degenerated into the Sudras. 

The form of government known to the 
early Aryan Hindus was, of course, monar- 
chical; and the ancient writers often used 
bold figures to describe the authority of 
the king. Mann himself describes the chief 
magistrate as one of the incarnations of 
the gods.!’ But this statement, in 
view of the many restrictions which he 
laid upon the power of the king, cannot 
be regarded as anything more than a mere 
poetic figure introduced to suggest high 
authority and antiquity. We are no more 
justified in looking upon the Hindu king 
as an incarnation ot divinity than upon 
the English king, who calls himself the 
“Lord’s annointed”. What the lawgiver 
sought in calling the king an eight-fold 
incarnation of the gods was “to idealize 
into the form of an allegory, the old 
standard of the rights and duties of king- 
ship”. t 

The king was by no means a lawless 

slave, or the serf of the Greek, the Roman, and the 
feudal systems, lie was independent, his services were 
optional; they were not agricultural, but domestic 
and personal, and claimed adequate compensation”. 
Wilson, note in| Milfs The History of British India, 
Vol. I f p. 130. 

* The whole philosophy of caste as it was has 
been summed up by the Gita, in the sentence gumi 
karma bibhagnsah (distinguished according to 
character and occupation) and by the Mahabharat 
in karnuihh ibnrna m gat am (divided into various 
castes according to occupation). 

t Laws ofMiuw , V. 90. 

t The Modem Review, January, 1910, p. 63, 
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despot. lu the Mahabhurat vvc are told 
that 

“One becoiueth a king in order that lie may 
uphold righteousness, amt^not that he may conduct 
liimself capriciously. The king is the protector of 
the world, O Mandhata! If he act righteously he 
attaincth to the honors of a veritable* Gorl upon 
earth. Hut if lie act unrighteously, lie sinkelh into 
hell. All creatures rest upon righteousness ; and 
righteousness, in turn, restetli upon the king. That 
king alone is a true king who upholds righteousness. 
If he fail to chastise unrighteousness, the Dcvas 
(gods) desert his mansions, and he incurreth obloquy 
among men.”* m 

iVlatiu is no less emphatic on this point, 
saying that “he (the king) shall zealously 
and carefully protect his subjects. ** “The 
protection of subjects is the cream of kingly 
duties.” “That king, indeed, is ever worthy 
of honor who ensures the safety (of his 
subjects). M Again, “a king who does not 
afford protection, (yet) takes his share in 
kind, his taxes, toll, and duties, daily 
presents and fines, will (after death) soon 
sink into hell.” 

The king was enjoined in the discharge 
of his public duties to be guided by a 
capable ministry. “Let him appoint seven 
or eight ministers whose ancestors have 
been royal servants, who are versed in the 
sciences, heroes, skilled in the use of 
weapons and descended from (noble) 
families, and who have been tried.*'*}* A 
learned Brahman was at the head of the 
ministry, and the King was required not to 
act without the advice ol the Prime 
Minister. It is significant that the des- 
cription of the court of King Dasarath, as 
given in the Ranuiynn , is in strict con- 
formity with the composition of a court 
laid down by Manu. 

“The courtiers of the soil of Ikshvaku were richly 
endowed with good qualities, intelligent, and faith- 
fully devoted to the interests of their roval master. 
Bight virtuous ministers directed the affairs of the 
government. The two priests made choice of by him 
were the illustrious Vasishtha and Vamadeva. To 
them were added other inferior councillors to the 
number of si.\. With these holy sages were associated 
the ancient priests of the king, discreet, submissive, 
profoundly skilled in law, ami masters of their 
desires. With the assistance and counsel of such 
advisers Raja basarath governed his kingdom.”.;. 

The Mahabhurat gives the following 
well-known description of the ministry : 

“Four puic and clever Brahma ns well-read in the 
Vedas, having their teachings fresh in mind ; eight 
strong and armed Kshattariyas; twenty-one Vui- 

* Mahabharat , Santi Parva, XC. 

t Laws of Manu , VII, 54| 

t Ramaynna , I, 107, ct. levy. 
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shyns ; three mild and pious Sudras, regular in their 
daily prayers; and one Muly qualiffcrd Suta, well-read 
in the Puranas — these shobld be engaged as Ministers. 
The ministers should be of the age of fifty, clever, void 
of jealousy and avarice, well-read in the Shrutis and 
Smrilis (there were liirt; 1 Shudras among them), 
humble, impartial, capable of settling disputes, ami 
not addicted to limiting, gambling, and the kindred 
vices. Of these Ministers, Lite* King himself should 
deliberate with a subcommittee of eight Ministers 
and settle rules. Then Ui*se rules should be proclaimed 
in the kingdom, and shown to all citizens. By such 
means you should always look after the well-being 
of your subjects.” 

*As a rule the eldest son succeeded to the 
throue of the father, and on the failure of 
the issue the king could adopt a son. The 
successor was expected to be worthy of 
the great trust imposed on him, and his 
succession must be approved by the people. 
The ancient Hindu literature abounds in 
instances .where the claims of the eldest 
son were set aside because he lacked kingly 
qualities and because there was popular 
opposition to his rules. Yayati disregard- 
ed the claims of his eldest sons and chose 
Puru, the youngest, as his successor, on 
the ground that Puru was by far the 
best-fitted man for royal office. The fate 
of Asamanja was equally tragic. He was 
driven of the kingdom Iry his father Sagara 
because he was an oppressor of the people. 
Again, when king Dasarath wanted to 
install his son Kama upon thy throne 
of Ajodhya, he asked for the approval of 
his subjects. They with their leaders 
first counselled together, then advised the 
king to “speedily install thy son, endowed 
with noble qualities, resembling the God 
of gods, ever intent upon the welfare of 
the whole state.” 

The Hindu books constantly refer to 
the king as Dharmavatar (justice in the 
flesh), llis chief duty was to dispense justice 
“according to principles drawn from local 
usages and from the Institutes of the 
sacred law.”* If the king did not wish 
to try the suits himself, he appointed a 
learned Brahman to take his place. Sukra - 
niti says : 

“If a king cannot decide, he should appoint a man 
learned in the \ edas, of go >d family, self coil trolled, 
impartial, pleasing, firm, afraid of the next world, 
calm, and acting to dharma. If a learned Bralimm 
could nut be obtained, then aKshatriya should be ap- 
appuinted, or a Vais;, a who knows the dharma 
science, but the Siulra should be avoided with cnre.”i 

Thus it will be seen that it was not 
the Brahma* class «ilone, but the Ksha- 

* Laws of Af ana, VIII, 3. 

t Sukrn-nit /, IV, See. r>, 4*3. 
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triya aiul Y.-wsyn also who were eligible to 
serve as judges. 

Manu gives detailed rules to guide the 
procedure of the court. Whatever may 
be the sins of omissions or commissions 
of which our latter-day jurists may accuse 
Manu, certainly they cannot charge him 
with hair-splitting in legal procedure. 
Professor Buhlcr is right when he says that 
Manu “pays more attention to the moral 
side of the duties incumbent on the judge 
and other persons concerned, than *the 
technicalities.”* Again and again the judges 
are urged to render just decisions. 

“But ’vJkto justice, wounded bv injustice, ap- 
proaches, .and the judges do not extract the dart, 
there (they f.Iso) are wounded (bv the dart of in- 
justice). M 

“Where justice is destroyed by injustice, or truth bv 
falsehood, while the judges look on, there they shall 
also be destroyed.’' t 

Manu also gives elaborate laws on 
evidence. lie points out who are qualified 
to be witnesses and who are not. He 
provides punishment for those who refuse 
to give evidence as well as those who bear 
false witness.! 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the Hindu King was not regarded as above 
the law. Neither was he a law-giver. 
“Law,” sa 3 'S Sankar, “is the King of kings, 
far more powerful than they.” The king 
had little opportunity to play the tyrant 
as far as the law was concerned: for the 
law was made by the Brahmanic leaders 
ot the community and was interpreted by 
the Brahmans. To be sure ‘the king was 
charged with the execution of the law; 
but he administered it with the assistance 
of legal counsellors. Moreover, the 
Brahmans exercised great control over the 
arbitary powers of the king. They fre- 
quently undertook to depose kings who 
took the law into their own hands.g 
Manu indicates that the misgovernment 
of a tyrant king not only constitutes a 
default of the ruler’s title, hut even a 
forfeit of his life. “ That king who through 

i 

* Introduction to the translation of the Law of 
Alarm in the Sacred Hooks of the Bust, Vol. 23, I’. 
XC1X. 

t Laws of Maim, VIII, 12, 14. 

t Laws of Mima, VIII, (>2-07, 119-120, 237-203. 

§ Read the accounts of* Vena, Parasurama, and 
Devapi in Vishnu Putan, 99, 401, 453 ; and the 
Mudra Rakshasa in Wilson’s Theatre ot the Hindus, 
Yol, H. 


folly rashly oppresses his kingdom, (will), 
together with his relatives, ere long be 
deprived of his life and of his kingdom.”* 
Thus it is clear that though the ancient 
form of government in India was monar- 
chical, the rulers were limited, in the 
exercise of their power, the king occupying 
the position of one who reigned rather 
than ruled. 

The principal source of the king’s income 
was taxation and the royal domain. The 
taxes, moreover, were moderate, the 
ratio of taxation varying according to 
the value of the property taxed. On an 
average the taxes seem to run from one- 
tenth to otic- sixth of the produce. As most 
of the taxes were paid in kind and were 
proportionate to the produce, they worked 
little hardship on the persons taxed. In 
lean years when there was no crop there 
was no tax. 

No one who reflects for a moment on the 
laws of taxation, and upon the other 
underlying principles of administration 
already referied to, will fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the Hindus had a very 
well developed system of government bet- 
ween fifteen hundred and two thousand 
years ago f Nor were the laws which are 
found in the ancient books were “paper 
laws” ; they were enloreed both in letter 
and in spirit. The early foreign travellers 
such as Megasthenes, Fa Ilian, Houen 
Tsang, and others, who visited India from 
the fourth century B. C. to seven- 
teenth century A. D. have eloquently 
described India as a country where the 
people were law-abiding, peaceful, and 
happy. The records of these ancient his- 
torians show that India was prosperous 
under the Hindu kings ; that justice was 
impartially administered ; that the people 
were God-fearing ; and that the taxes 
were equitably levied. These accounts, it 
should be observed, do not tally with the 
pictures of poverty, injustice, and oppres- 
sion so often unjustly associated with the 
rule of the Hindu rajas by certain modern 
European writers on government. 

It is, of course, not my intention to 
maintain the thesis that government in 
ancient India was a model of what con- 
stitutes good government. The wonder 
is that the system of administration could 
0 

# Laws of Manu, VII, 111. 

f Putt’s History of ’Civilization in Ancient India , 
Vol. II, p. r><>. 
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really be brought to such an advanced 
state in those primitive times. The ancient 
government of India may appear very crude 
to us; but we must not" forget the changed 
character of the times in which we arc now 
living. The phenomenon which. goes bv 
the name of the modern state is after all 
of very recent growth. Professor Blunt* 
schli dates its birth from the year seventeen 
hundred and forty.* 

Perhaps the most significant fact con- 
cerning the ancient government of India 
is the discovery that in the village com- 
munity there existed the true germs of the 
representative principle. Now the village 
community of India was an autonomous 
institution. “The Italian village or town- 
ship,” says Monier-Williauis, “meaning 
thereby not merely a collection of houses 
forming a village or town, but a division 
of territory, perhaps three or four miles or 
more in extent, with its careful distribu- 
tion of fixed occupations for flic common 
good, with its intertwining and interdepen- 
dence of individual, familj r and common 
interests, with its provisions lor political 
independence and autonomy, is the original 
• type, the first germ, of all divisions*of rural 
and civic society in mediaeval and modern 
Europe. It has existed almost unaltered 
since the description of its organization 
in Manu’s code.”! 

According to the account given by 
Ma nu, each village was an administrative 
unit. An officer, appointed by the king, 
was placed over each village ; and under 
him the Village Panchayat (Council of 
Five) attended to the administration of the 
village. The officers of one village reported 
to the officers of ten villages, forming a dis- 
trict. The area gradually became larger 
and wider. The officers of ten villages 
reported to the officers of twenty ; and the 
officers of twenty to officers of a hundred; 
and they in turn to the officers of a thou- 
sand. % The mutual subordination of the 
officers of the general government served 
as a check upon their powers. § They were, 
however, mere tax-collectors. || 

* Bluntschli's The Thcorv if ihc State, Hook I, 
Chap. V, P. 55. 

t Monier-Willianis's llrahmnnism and Hinduism, 
P. 455. 

t Laws ofJUanu, VII, 115-117. 

S Dmiker’s Histdry of Antiquity, Vol. IV, p. 215. 

1 1 “When we read in tlicf.nws of Maim of officers 
appointed lw rule over tenp twenty, :i hmidn.il, or n 


Each village wa^ then a self-governing 
community ; and its members were practi- 
cally free and independent. They voiced 
their wishes and opinions directly or 
through their representatives, forming the 
Panchayat. The only important tie which 
existed bclween the central government 
and the village community was to be 
found in the tax paid by the village to the 
national government. 

In his Minutes of 1S.°>(), Sir Charles 
Metcalfe (once a member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, and afterwards Acting 
Governor-General of India) thus speaks in 
favdr of the village communities : # 

“The Village Communities are little republics, hav- 
ing ucarlv everything that they wan t*wi thin them- 
selves, and almost independent of anv foieign rela- 
tions. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. 
l>y nasty afteii dynasty tumbles down ; revolution 
succeeds to revolution ; Hindi!, Pathan, Moghul, 
Maharatta, Sikh, Knglish, ait* masters in turn ; but 
the village communities remain the same. In times of 
trouble they arm and foitily themselves; a hostile 
arm;* passes through the country ; the village commu- 
nity collect their entile within their walls, and let the 
enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation 
lie directed against themselves and the force employed 
be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a dis- 
tance, but when the storm has passed over they 
return and resume their occupations, if a country 
remain lor series of years the scene of continued 
pill.ige and massacre, so that the village cannot be 
inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return 
whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. 
A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the places 
of their fathers, the same site for the village, the same 
position lor the houses, the same lands, will be re- 
oecupied by the descendants of those who were driven 
out when the ullage was depopulated ; and it is not 
a trifling matter that will di ive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of dis- 
turbance and convulsion, and acquire strength suili- 
eient to resist pillage and oppression with success.” 

These “little republics” which have ex- 
isted down through all ages arc now rapid- 
ly becoming a thing of the past. _ Tlje 
Indian people who have had such imme- 
morial training in self-government are jiow 
being practically denied their inherent 
rights in this ancient institution. The 
enforced disappearance of village commu- 
nities is mainly due to two causes: first, 
the ceni ralization of authority in the 

thousand of these villages, that means no more than 
they were responsible for the collect inn of ta\es, and 
generally for the good behaviour r>l these villages. 
And when, in later times, we hear of circle* «*f cightv- 
four villages, tl^ so called Chourasees, and of the 
three hundred and sixty villages, this too seems to 
refer to fiscal arrangements only”. — Max Muller's 
liuliii : W'hnl Cnn U Tench / V J lecture II, p. 01. 
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English courts, with the consequent with- 
drawn! of powers from the village com- 
111 m ni i y ; second, the desire ol the English 
rulers for increased revenue, which is being 
satisfied by making direct settlements with 
individual tenants instead of a collective, 
settlement with' each village eommnitv* 
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JUVENILE 

W E propose to give here a short sketch 
of the arrangements which exist in 
western countries for juvenile of- 
fenders. 

It is needless to say that with the in- 
crease of interest in Social Sciences all civi- 
lized countries have adopted special 
measures and organised special institu- 
tions for fhe treatment of youthful offenders, 
whether actual or potential. In most of 
the countries these measures were taken 
during, the first half of the nineteenth 
century and in t ne country, viz., the 
Netherlands, refuges called ‘“Godshius” 
were founded ns early as the 14th century 
for the care and shelter of ‘neglected youth 
and indigent old age.’ The general features 
cliai acterising all these institutions are 
r i S Q- nie ’ viz v Uie segregation of youth- 
ful offenders from hardened criminals, more 
humane treatment of juveniles than is 
offered to the ordinary convict, industrial 
and moral education, and the predominan- 
ce of private influence and enterprise over 
state interference. 

It would be sufficient for otirpurposcs 
to notice at some length the arrangements 
which exist in England and in the United 
States of America, it being remembered 
that in the latter country the subject lias 
been more thoroughly dealt with than any- 
where else, and that it has actually set the 
example to England. The institutions ex- 
isting in Germany are also deserving of 
notice as having largely influenced English 
opinion on themattenSome qflier countries 
will only come in for a passing notice. • 

The United States owed her first re- 
format oiy to the efforts of ihc g m ,t 
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Of all the great losses which India has 
suffered from English domination, “ihe 
virtual extinction ( of the old forms of self- 
government, and the disappearance of 
those ancient village communities of which 
India was the first home among all coun- 
tries of the earth” is undoubtedly the 
most deplorable. 
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OFFENDERS 

American philanthropist Edward Living- 
ston. Established in 1 SUo, the institution 
still continues in its new home in Randall’s 
Island near New York. There are now 
reformatories in almost all the states of 
the union, but those at New York and 
Massachusetts have attracted worldwide 
attention, both on account of the high 
standard they have set before themselves 
as well as for tlie elaboration of means 
adopted to reclaim juvenile adults. It 
is these which deserve special notice. 

The state reformatory at Elmira, New 
York, came into existence in 1889 and 
was established with the avowed object 
of compassing the reformation of the crimin- 
al by psychological treatment as it were. 
'1 he principle on which it was worked, was 
that crime should be attacked in its begin- 
ning by other than punitive and prison 
methods. It was held that the youthful 
offender was more sinned against than 
sinning and his crime was due largely to 
inherited defects and to insalubrious sur- 
roundings. Society, therefore, had no busi- 
ness to punish him ; he had a claim to 
be differently treated. Society puts him in 
a prison and after a hard and mechanical 
treatment lets him off, no better, and 
possibly worse, *tlian before. Where was 
the utility of such treatment? On the 
contrary, it was the duty of society to 
regenerate him, to change his nature, im- 
prove his physique, and give him a new 
mental equipment, so that when again at 
large lie might be better able to take care 
of himself, to earn his living by rqiutable 
means and not go Amok into crime again. 
These are the principles on which the 
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great institutions of Elmira, and of Con- 
cord in Massachusetts are run. They are 
like boarding schools in their treatment 
of the inmates. The'feducation, thorough 
and carried far, includes languages, music, 
science and industrial art ; diet plentiful 
and luxurious, amusements and varied 
recreation are permitted. There is a well 
stocked library and a newspaper is con- 
ducted by the inmates. 

The care taken to reform youths of cri- 
minal tendencies, however, goes much fur- 
ther. The minimum period of detention is 
one year, after which an inmate may be let 
off.Qji parole, but on an average a period of 
22 months is necessary to enable the 
authorities to complete the treatment. 
The sentence there is indefiuitc and not a 
fixed term as in India. Consequently the 
treatment can have its course. At his dis- 
charge the inmate finds work with good 
wages ready for him. Reports issued by 
the manager of Elmira claim \hat ST-' of 
those on parole have done well. The 
authorities lay a great stress on the prin- 
ciple that physical degeneracy lies at the 
bottom of the criminal character and great 
attention is paid to the development of 
nervous energy aud to the strengthening of 
the normal functions of the body. So much 
for adult youths. 

There is a similar institution for women 
at Sherborne, Mass., for women with senten- 
ces of more than a year. The majority of 
women in this institution are convicted of 
drunkenness, an offence seriously noticed in 
this state, the ordinary sentence being 2 
years. Women convicted of other offences 
are also sent here by courts with a view to 
their reform. Thus of the 352 inmates, 
there were 200 convicted of drunkenness, 
63 of offences against chastity and 30 of 
larceny. 

There is yet another remarkable insti- 
tution at Freeville, New York, known eis 
the “George Junior Republic.” It is Utopian 
in its ideals, but the details are strictly 
carried out. It has its own laws, legis- 
lature, courts and administration, and 
everything is in the hands of the “citizens.” 
The place has an atmosphere of its own, 
and children whose antecedents have been 
hopeless, were known to have developed 
a strong and independent character after 
residence here. 

Let us now turn to the English system. 
In oldendays the main idea in England was 
to use the same penal methods for all 


criminals, young and! old. Roys and girls 
laughed at imprisonment and there 
were stripliugs of 13 and 14 who 
had been committed ten, twelve, 
sixteen or seventeen times. The evil 
assumed such huge proportions that in 
London alone 200 “Hash houses” frequent- 
ed by (5,000 boys, trained and proficient in 
thieving and depredation, could be found. 

It was due to the protests of Charles 
Dickens, as every render of “Oliver Twist’ 
will know, that England realised the 
situation and the first Reformatory School 
Act was passed in 1S54. Earlier attempts 
to Check the evil had uo doubt be^n made 
but they proved quite insufficient .to meet 
the evils, so much so that ki the year 
1854 no less than 14,000 juveniles passed 
through the prisons, 4(5 /' of whom had been 
committed more than once. 

The Reformatory School Act (1854) 
substituted the school for the gaol and all 
judicial benches were empowered to send 
delinquents to schools when they had been 
guilty of acts punishable by short imprison- 
ment, the limit of which was at first four- 
teen and became afterwards ten days. 
There was, however, a serious flaw in 
the Act inasmuch as it provided that a 
short period of imprisonment in gaol must 
precede reception into the reformatory. 
This was opposed by more enlightened opi- 
nion as inflicting an indelible prison taint 
on the youths and was done away with 
in the act of 1899. 

Existing reformatories or “Senior Home 
Cilice School!,” as they are ealled, numbered 
4t in 1907 and receive all juvenile offenders 
up to the age of sixteen who have been 
convicted of an offence punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment. The 
number of inmates in 1906 was 5586 and 
must be deemed highly satisfactory when 
compared with the figures of 1894. 

The measures so far adopted, however, 
left out of account the large number of 
adolescents between the age9 of 17 and 21 
who supply about half the number of habi- 
tual criminals. The treatment could only 
be applicable to youths under sixteen as 
this was the age of criminal majority in 
England. 

This led to the foundation of the 
Borstal Scheme which borrowed its prin- 
ciples from the great American institutions 
of Elmira ana Concord. A penal establish- 
ment under state control, which was a 
half-way house between the prison and 
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the reformatory schopl, was started at 
Borstal in 1902. A selection was made of 
juvenile adults sentenced to not less than 
six months. 

“They were divided oil ahivnl into three separate 
elasses, penal, ordinary, special, with promotion by 
£ood conduct and industry from t lie lowest to the 
highest, in which they enjoyed distinctive privileges. 
Tlie general system, educational and disciplinary, was 
intelligent and governed by common sense. Instruc- 
tion, both manual and educational, was well suited to 
the recipients ; the first embraced field work, market 
gardening, and a knowledge of usd id handicrafts : 
the second was elementary but sound, aided by well 
chosen libraries and brightened by the privilege of 
evening association to play harmless but interesting 
games. Physical development was guaranteed by 
gymnastics* and regular exercises." 

The result was striking. Youths who were 
‘rough untrained cubs’ when they came, soon 
improved in demeanor and left the prison on 
the high road to regeneration. Private agen- 
cies, however, contribute not a little to the 
permanent reformation of these youths, by 
their efforts to find work, etc., for them, 
when they come out of the prison. The 
Borstal Association, founded under the 
patronage of distinguished persons in 
English public life, has done specially good 
work in this connection. Experience 
showed that although originally offenders 
committed to only six months’ imprison- 
ment were eligible for Borstal treatment, 
thoroughly good results could only be 
achieved with sentences of a year’s dura- 
tion. The limit has thus been gradually 
raised and now all adults between 16 and 
21, whether convicted to penal servitude or 
to imprisonment, are admitted. 

The Borstal system however did not 
bring within its scope the class of young 
criminals who were sentenced to terms of 
ten days and under for trilling offences. 
These young offenders, once having had 
the fear of prison taken away, were found 
to come back again and again. The 
Prevention of Crime Act of 1908 
remedied this defect in the law and now 
the Court has power to pass sentence of 
detention in a Borstal institution for a 
term of not less than one year nor more 
than three on those between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one, who by reason of 
criminal habits or tendencies or associa- 
tion with persons of bad character re- 
quire such instruction and discipline as 
appear most conducive to their reforma- 
tion. The establishment of other Borstal 
institutions is authorised by the Act, while a 
very useful provision is the power to 


release on licence if there is a reasonable 
probability that the offender will abstain 
from crime and lead a useful and indus- 
trious life. The licence is issued on condi- 
tion that he is placed under the supervision 
or authority of some society or persons 
willing to take charge of him. 

This does not complete the list of 
measures or of institutions which exist in 
England for the welfare of offending 
youth. There is also a class of institutions 
for the reformation of potential criminals 
meant to strike at the very root of 
juvenile criminality. These are the in- 
dustrial schools. They were founded on 
the principle that those who had a tenden- 
cy to lapse into evil ways could be kept 
on the right path by proper preventive 
treatment. Consequently in 1856 the In- 
dustrial Schools Act was passed but was ap- 
plied at first to Scotland only. Next year it 
was extended to England. There were 45 
schools in the beginning hut in 1907 there 
were 102 in England and Wales and 31 in 
Scotland. 

These industrial schools are, again, of 
two sorts, the truant schools and the day 
industrial schools. The provisions of the 
Education Act of 1871 and 1876 led to a 
large increase in the number of children 
committed for breaches of the law and to 
the establishment of these two kinds of 
schools. The truant school is self-explana- 
tory, and the day industrial school is 
a school where children do not reside but 
receive their meals, their elementary edu- 
cation and a certain amount of industrial 
training. The total admission of truant 
schools in 1907 were 1368 boys and 
the number actually in the schools on the 
last day of the year was 1125 with 2568 
on licence. The total number who attend- 
ed the day schools in 1907 was 1951 boys 
and 1232 girls. 

There are certain institutions in France 
and Germany which should come in for a 
short notice. 

A remarkable institution is the French 
colony at Mettray. It was founded by 
M. Qemelz, a judge, who aghast at the evils 
inflicted upon children whom he was com- 
pelled by law to imprison, founded a small 
colony in 1840 called the “Societe 
Paternelle.” The motto of the Society was 
“the moralization of youth by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil.” Gardening, vine dressing, 
the raising of stock, and the breeding of silk- 
worms are the principal employment of the 
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inmates. The directors keep their charges 
so fully employed that they are quite tired 
when they go to bed and have no time to 
chat or romp about in the .dormitory. 
Many colonies have been founded on this 
model. In France, the very young, Viz., those 
under 12 years of age, are placed out in the 
country with families unless they can be 
again entrusted to their parents or com- 
mitted to Muisons Pnternels containing 20 
or 30 with a large staff. 

In Germany there are many kinds of 
correctional institutions. Many private 
persons have also devoted themselves to 
thc-work and a most remarkable institu- 
tion is the one founded by Dr. Wieltern, 
called the Raube Haus near Hamburg. 
From a single cottage it has* grown into 
a hamlet of twenty houses, each house 
having between 12 to 10 inmates. A mark- 
ed feature of the institution is the number 
of ‘brothers,’ young men of good character 
who qualify for rescue work as superinten- 
dents of homes, prison officers and school- 
masters. They keep in touch with the 
inmates day and night, eat with them, 
sleep in their dormitories, direct their 
labour, accompany them to chapel, join in 
their recreations and sports. The instruc- 
tion given in trades, in farming operations, 
gardening and fruit-raising. 

This completes our survey of the arrange- 
ments which exist in the principal Western 
countries for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders. It now remains for us to 
consider how far they are instructive to us. 

One thing stares us in the face at the 
very outset. It is the paucity of institutions 
of any kind whatsoever which can under- 
take the reformation of our erring youths. 
All the provincial governments have no 
doubt one reformatory school each 
in their respective jurisdictions. Some of 
the provinces have a juvenile jail for 
adults between the ages of 17 — 21, but we 
are not certain that all have one. But 
when we compare our needs, and our 
population is some indent of our needs, 
with what we have got, we have to hang 
our heads in shame. 

Compare the cases of England and 
Bengal. England has a population of about 
42 millions, Bengal has 45, and hence the 
comparison would be a very apt one. In 
England, we have seen, there were 44 
reformatories and 102 industrial schools, 
besides the reformatory kt Borstal which 
is also a big institution, in the year 1907, 


The figures for 1914 arc not available but 
there can lie no doubt that they would be 
higher than those of 1907. 

On the other hand what do we find in 
Bengal ? We find that for the whole 
presidency and the province of Bihar and 
Orissa there is one reformatory at Hazari- 
bagh and there is a juVenile jail at Alipore 
which does not accommodate more than 
300 at the outside. This shows how 
grossly negligent the Government have 
been in the care of the growing manhood 
of the nation. The injustice will be all the 
more apparent when we. comoare the 
number of boys (juveniles) treated and 
discharged by the various English institu- 
tions with those which received similar 
treatment here in Bengal. During the three 
years of 190 1,1905 and 190G, 3573 boys 
and 480 girls were placed out by the 
various English reformatories, of whom 
about 80 / found regular employment. 

During the same period again, the In- 
dustrial Schools had placed out about 
8909 boys and 2505 girls, of whom about 
87/, found regular employment. 

We have yet to show what the Borstal 
Jail did in this direction. It placed out 
and discharged 12,482 juveniles during the 
period of three years referred to above and 
about 50'/ of them are reported *to have 
done well. " 

If we strike a total we find that 24,964 
juveniles had been treated and discharged 
from the various institutions in England 
during the three years of 1905, 1906, and 
1907. 

Let us now look at Bengal. The Jail 
Administration Report for 1914 shows 
that during the year 750 juveniles were 
received in the Juvenile Jail at Alipore and 
665 were discharged. It also shows that 
during the year 112 youthful offenders 
under the age of 15 were received under the 
Reformatory Schools Act, 1897. We have 
no figures to show the number of 
juveniles under 15 who were discharged 
during the year. Consequently vffe can add 
up the figures showing the number received 
during the -year to form some idea of the 
activity in this line. We find that 862 
juveniles in all were received by the two 
institutions in Bengal during the year 
1914. 

Now compare thSse figures with the 
figures for England already quoted divided 
by three. And what a striking difference ! 

It may be argued that criminality is not 
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so rampant hi Bengal As in England. Apart 
from the soundness o'r otherwise ol this pro- 
position, 1 say there is much room for im- 
provement even if it he accepted to be true. 
1 know from personal knowledge how 
shabbily youngsters who are brought to 
court are treated in India. I give a specific 
instance. Two boys aged 12 and 1+ were 
hauled up by the police on a charge of 
theft. The boys had stolen some iron 
lathes from the Ey. Godown and sold them 
to a smith. Now it was evident from the 
evidence that the boys were practically 
waifs, and in all probability they had \ieen 
thieving this from before. But the magistrate 
sentenced them to whipping. They were 
of course whipped and let oft to pursue 
their career of thieving unobstructed as 
before. This was done in a provincial cap- 
ital under the very nose of the government. 

This is not a solitary instance either. 
Anybody who is conversant with the 
working of the Indian Courts will bear 
testimony to the fact that juvenile offend- 
ers in India are more sinned against than 
sinning. It cannot therefore be said that 
in India there is no need for more institu- 
tions on the lines of the English reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools. 

In comparing the cases of England and 
Bengal' I have not mentioned the recent 
arrangements made in Calcutta for the 
trial and detention of juvenile offenders. 
These institutions are at present rarely a 
year o!d, though fraught with great pos- 
sibilities. 

It would be doing injustice to ourselves 
if we did not refer to non-official efforts in 
India in this connection. It is no doubt a 


sad comment on the public spirit of 
educated India that while most of the best 
managed institutions of Europe and 
America had their origin in and are being 
run by non-official enterprise, in India 
there should be none at all of their kind. I 
know only of one in Calcutta, viz., The 
Reluge iu Bow Bazar Street, which is only 
a refuge for the waif and stray but is 
capable of being developed under proper 
guidance into one of the institutions of the 
type to be found in Germany or Prauce. 

1 shall now close with another sugges- 
tion. Some non-official member of the Im- 
perial Legislative Council should interest 
himself in the treatment of juvenile offenders 
in India and should introduce a bill on the 
lines of the Prevention of Crimes Act (1908) 
of England. The Courts could then do 
away with short sentences on juvenile and 
adult offenders, and could send them to a 
house of reformation for a period sufficient 
to mend them. The American method of 
indefinite sentences is obviously unsuited 
for India where the governing body is not 
drawn entirely from the people. 

Another thing in which the non-official 
member may interest himself is the 
arrangements which at present exist in the 
various juvenile jails in India for imparting 
industrial and other education to the boys 
and girls who are confined there. The 
proposed Jails Commission has been in- 
definitely postponed and it now entirely 
depends on us whether we shall remain 
where we are in the matter of jaii admini- 
stration. 

B. Chatterji. 


THE NOTION OF KINGSHIP IN THE SHUKRANITI 

(< Compared with the not ion prevailing in contemporary Europe.) 

By R. G. Pradhan, b.a., ll.b., m.r.a.s. 

T HE subject of political thought and vestigation into the subject, there is a 
^institutions in Ancient India still good deal of unjustifiable dogmatising 
awaits the investigation of scholars, about it. Theories are confidently pro- 
It is a subject of absorbing interest, and, pounded for which there is no sufficient 
of course, it is impossible to overestimate warrant. For instance, the view is gener- 
its importance. For lack of thorough in- ally prevalent, particularly among occi- 
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dentals, that the ancient Hindus knew 
only one theory of Kingship, viz., that the 
King is the representative of God on earth, 

and rules by Divine Right. The view ex- 
pressed in the maxim (“No 

King but is the representative* of God 
Vishnu”; is the only one that is supposed 
to have prevailed in Ancient India. It is 
also generally believed that there was no 
liberty in Ancient India, that the people 
never enjoyed the right of self-government, 
that the numerous governments that rulcu 
over the different parts of the couutry were 
all absolute and arbitrary. The people 
were never consulted in carrying on the 
administration ; there was no government 
even by law ; the will of the monarch was 
supreme. I am not at present concerned 
with the question how far, if at all, these 
views are correct. I want simply to urge 
that the study ot this subject is marked by 
utter lack of the true historical spirit. 
Large generalisations are made without a 
thorough and critical examination of even 
all the available materials, and precon- 
ceived notions enthroned as reasoned con- 
clusions. It may suit statecraft t<? reiter- 
ate views which are not quite in accord 
with facts, but scholarship ought to have 
no other aim than that of finding out the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. The available materials on the sub- 
ject are indeed not too numerous, but even 
such as they are, they have not yet been 
critically and thoroughly examined with 
the result that the history of political 
thought and institutions in Ancient India 
is still to be written. 

I must, however, own with pleasure 
that within recent years the subject has 
received a greater measure of attention 
from scholars. And there seems every rea- 
son to think that the commonplace no- 
tions on the subject will undergo a good 
deal of revision m the light of the new 
knowledge that is being acquired through 
the assiduity of our eminent scholars. The 
credit of giving a fresh • impetus to this 
study belongs to Mr. R. Shamashastry 
b.a., of Mysore, whose publication of Cba- 
nakya's Artha-Shastra or “Science of Poli- 
tics” in 1905-06 was a literary event of the 
greatest importance. The Arthashastra 
throws a flood of light not only on the 
political condition of Ancient India in the 
reign* of Cbandragupta. but also on the 
political thought and I institutions that 
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were current at th<* time. The interest 
aroused by the Arthaspastra lias been kept 
up, and to a certain extent diffused among 
laymen by Mr. Narendranath Law’s “Stu- 
dies in Ancient Hindu Polity,” published 
last year. His book is based on tne Artha- 
shastrn and gives a good popular account 
of the government and administration in 
the reign of the great founder of the 
JVlagadlia Empire. Probably inspired by 
the example of Mr. Shara'ashastry, Prof. 
Benoykumar Sarkar of the Bengal Nation- 
al Council of Education has published a 
translation of the Sukraniti, and his intro- 
ductory volume in which |ic proposes to 
treat of such important questions as (1) 
the data of ancient Indian economics, i2) 
the data of Ancient Indian Polity or Con- 
stitution, (3) the data of Ancient Indian 
Public Finance, (4) the data of Ancient 
Indian Jurisprudence and (5) the data of 
Ancient Indian International Law, is 
awaited with the greatest interest. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar is very en- 
thusiastic in his praise of the Sukraniti. 
He says— 

“.Strictly speaking, the position of Sukraniti. is 

unique and unparalleled. It is, in the fiqst place, a 
manual of guidance to Kings and statesmen, as well 
as the Bible of the Demos — at once the work of a 
Machiavclli and a Rousseau. In the second place, it 
is a handbook of economics, politics, ethics and what 
not." 

I confess, I do not feel the same glowing 
enthusiasm for the treatise, and, rather 
think that it is not at all necessary to 
indulge in such extravagant praise in order 
to show that, on the whole, it is a remark- 
able production on ancient Indian Polity. 
It contains in all five chapters. The first 
treats of the duties of Kings. The second 
deals with the functions of the Crown 
Prince and other state officials. The third 
gives general rules of morality to be otf. 
served by princes and people alike. The 
fourth chapter, which is a very large one, 
consists of seven sections and deals with 
the characteristics of friends, neutrals and 
enemies, with treasure, arts and sciences, 
social customs and institutions, the ad- 
ministration of justice, with fortresses and 
the army. The last chapter is a miscella- 
neous one, and lays down additional rules 
of morality calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of the state and the people. It is thus a 
comprehensiv<?treatise and discusses vari- 
ous questions concerning government, ad- 
ministration, the organisation of national 

I 
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military resources, i war and general 
morality. 

The design of this paper is a modest one. 
It does not seek to attempt an exhaustive 
review of the Sukrnniti, but simply aims at 
considering the notion of Kingship as found 
in it. After fully setting it forth, I propose 
to compare and contrast it with the notion 
of Kingship as it obtained in Europe, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 

In order to properly appreciate this com- 
parative study of the notion of Kingship 
as it obtained in Ancient India in the period 
represented by the Sukrnniti and in Europe 
in the corresponding period, it is neees'sary 
to determine the age of the Sukrnniti. The 
fact that the Sukrnniti is highly praised by 
the Kamninlnkivn, another but less import- 
ant treatise on polity, and that many 
verses from it are quoted in" the latter, 
clearly proves that the age of the Sukrnniti 
must be anterior to that of the Knmandn- 
kiya. Now with regard to the age of the 
Ka mnndn k iya Dr. Frederic remarks as 
follows in a report submitted by him to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 
on the Sanskrit literature of the Island of 
Bali : 

“It appears that tile most popular work on the 
Polity in that island is called Kttmnndukiya Nitisura. 
The resey relics 0)1 Sir Stamford Katfles and Crawford 
show that the predominance of Buddhism in the 
island of Java obliged the Hindu inhabitants of that 
place to retire in the fourth century of the Christian 
era with their household gods and their sacred 
scriptures to the island of Bali. It has also been 
shown by the same authorities that since the period 
of their exile they had not any religious intercourse 
with India. It would, therefore, follow that the 
Sanskrit work now available in Bali, including the 
Kntnandukiya Niti are of a date anterior to the 4th 
century A. 1).’’ 

It would not, therefore, be wide of the 
jnark if we conclude that the Sukrnniti 
must have been written sometime before 
the 4th century A. D., and that it.einbodies 
political tl ought and institutions and the 
system of administration that obtaiued in 
Ancient India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. So when we consider the 
notion of kingship in the Sukrnniti it must 
be borne in mind that we are considering 
a political notion that prevailed in Ancient 
India about two thousand y’ears ago. 

The important verses bearing on this 
point are most of them contained in 
Chapters I & II of the Suktaniti I must 
quote them here in full, in order that my 
critics may be able to judge for themselves 


how far the inferences I draw from them 
are correct. 

“The prince who is virtuous is a part of the Gods. 
He who is otherwise, is a part ot the demons, an 
enemy of religion and oppressor of subjects. (13940) 
“The king who is restrained, valorous and skilled 
in the use of arms and weapons, who is the qucllcr 
ol foes and independent of A iti t who is a man of parts 
and has acquired t he arts and sciences, who is not 
an associate of the lower classes, who has Ion# views, 
who respects old men and attends to Niti, and who 
is inspected by meritorious men is known to be a part 
of the gods. (<>(»7-70) 

1 “The King who is otherwise, is a part of thcdcmoiis 
and gets hell. (171) 

“Sovereignty in a kingdom is deprived of its beauty 
if there is the King only, but there are no ministers, 
well desciplined kinsmen and restrained dnerings. 
(1 89-1)0) 

“The gods ruin and east down the King who is not 
a pro teetor, the, Hralmian who is not a performer of 
penances, and the rich man who is not charitable. 
(239-40) 

“Those Kings are like oxen ( i.c. fools) by whom 
tlu-ir army is not increased, by whom princes are not 
made to pay tribute, and by whom subjects are not 
well protected. (24*1) 50) 

“The King who is much attached to actors, musi- 
cians, prostitutes, athletes, oxen and lower castes 
deserves ignominy and is exposed to enemies. (253-54- ) 
“The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is 
pleased with cheats and does not understand liis own 
Jaults, creates his own destruction. (255-50) 

“The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, 
who insults men, who practices deceipt and uses harsh 
words, and who is severe in punishment. (277-78) 
“People do not take to a king who is very coward- 
ly, procrastinating, very passionate and excessively 
attached to the enjoyable things through ignorauce. 
(279 80) 

“Vena was ruined through vice and Prithu was 
prosperous through virtue. So the ruler should culti- 
vate his interests by placing virtue in the front. (137- 
38) 

“King Dandakya went to the dogs by taking to 
one of these six enemies, viz., sensuousness; Janmcjay a 
through anger, Kajarsi Aila through cupidity, Asura 
Balapi through folly, Kakshasa Paulastya through 
vanity, and King Dambhodbhava through passion. 
But the powerful Jamadagnya and the fortunate 
Ambarisha ruled the* world for a long time by giving 
up these six enemies. (287-92) 

“The King should not oppress the poor people by 
seeking his own interest. For they, dying through 
repression, ultimately ruin the King. (319-20) 

“The King is honoured, because of these qualities. 
It is not birth that makes a King, lie is not resisted 
so much because of his ancestry, as for his prowess, 
strength and valour. (30 3-0 4-) 

“The ruler has beeA made by Brahma a servant of 
the fieoplc, getting his revenue as remuneration. His 
sovereignty, however, is only for protection. (375) 

“The Monarch who follows his own will is the 
cause of miseries, soon gets estranged from his king- 
dom and alienated from his subjects. (Chapter 11, 
Lines 7 & 8) 

“The King who does not listen to the counsels of 
ministers about things good and bad to him, is a 
thief in the form of a ru^er, an exploiter of the people’s 
wealth. (Chapter Ilf lines 515-516) 
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* One should not do anything that is good to the 
King but is harmful to the people. (Do. 547) 

“If the King be an enemy of virtue, morality and 
strength, people should desert him as the miner of 
the state. (5*49-50) 

“In his place for the maintenance of.tlie state the 
priest with the consent of the ministers should instal 
one who belongs to his family and is* qualified. 
(551-52) 

“The written document with the King’s seal is the 
real king. The king is not a king. (Do. 587) 

“When the king is addicted to immoral ways 
people should terrify him by taking the help of 
virtuous and p jwerful enemies. (Chapter IV. Sec. I, 
225 26) # 

“So long as the man is virtuous, only so long is 
the king. Otherwise both the king ami the people 
are ruined.” (Chapter IV, Sec. 1, 227-28) 

I have quoted those verses which bear 
on the nature of kingship; in other words, 
those which state what was^ the position 
of the author of Sukraniti , first, with re- 
gard to the source of the king’s authority, 
and, secondly, with regard to the all-im- 
portant question, via , what should be the 
attitude of the people towards* a king who 
is bad, wicked, and oppressive. There are 
other verses which describe the duties and 
functions of the king and the manner in 
which he should rule, and administer 
justice and generally behave towards his 
subjects, to some of which I shall have to 
refer later on. For the present, I want to 
consider what light the Sukrnniti throws 
on the questions mentioned above. Those 
questions, I need hardly say, arc among 
the most important and basic ones in 
political philosophy and history, and it 
is precisely on these and similar questions 
as affecting Ancient India that erroneous 
notions prevail. 

What then are conclusions warranted 
by the above verses with regard to these 
questions? 

In the first place, it may he noted that 
the Sukraniti docs not lay down the pro- 
position that every King, whether good 
or had, is a representative or a part of the 
gods. It makes a cleaf distinction be- 
tween a good king and .a had king, and 
distinctly maintains that it is only the 
former who is a part o£ the gods. The 
latter it describes as a part of demons, not 
of gods. Agftin, it clearly says that king- 
ship does not arise from, nor is it a pre- 
rogative of birth. It is virtue alouc that 
makes kingship. A king is a king only as 
long as he is virtuous. As soon as lie* de- 
viates from the path of virtue and follows 
the path of vice he ceases to be a king. The 
conception is not unlikejthat of the Chinese 


held by them since the time of their great 
national teacher and philosopher, Confuci- 
ous. The Chinese conception is that a 
ruler receives his mandate from lleaven, 
hut that mandate must be held to have 
been exhausted, if and as soon as lie shows 
signs of mis-government, so that it is no 
disobedience of God’s mandate or will to 
resist or depose a had ruler; he has ex- 
hausted Heaven’s mandate, and it is but 
right that he should 'he replaced b}' another 
to whom that mandate has been transfer* 
red. Thus the theory of the divine right of 
kings is combined with the equally divine 
right of the people to resist .or depose them 
in case they take to evil ways, arid bring 
suffering and misery to the country. The 
theory of the Sukrnniti does not ascribe 
divinity to every king ; it is not every king 
that is a part of God, or to speak in the 
language of Confuoious, receives a man- 
date from Heaven. It is only the good 
king that receives such a mandate, 
the had king being a part of the demons 
from whom alone lie may he said to have 
received liis mandate. In one respect, I 
may remark incidentally, the Chinese 
theory appears to me to he superior to 
that of the Sukrnniti. The latter cannot 
give a satisfactory explanation of the posi- 
tion of a king who is good for some time, 
but for some reason or another, thanges 
his ways, and in the end, turns out a had 
and oppressive ruler. Whose part is such a 
ruler? Of the gods or the demons? He 
cannot be a part of the gods at one time 
and of the demons at another. On the 
other hand, the Chinese theory would 
maintain of such a ruler, that he, indeed, 
received his mandate from Heaven, but 
that mandate was exhausted, when he de- 
generated and became a bad ruler. This 
is, however, by the way. What I wish to 
urge is that the theory of the divine right 
of kings* as commonly understood, finds 
only a partial and qualified support from 
the Sukraniti, which applies it to good 
kings only. 

The Sukraniti docs not explicitly consi- 
der the question as to the source of the 
king’s authority. But since it ascribes 
divinity to a good ruler, it may fairlv he 
inferred that, according to it, such a ruler, 
at any rate, derives his authority Irom 
God. But there is at least one verse which 
contains t lie* germ \ff the theory that 
the ultimate source of political power is 
the authority of the people. Verse 188 
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(line 375) of Chapter If, distinctly describes 
him as a servant of the people, his services 
as such being remunerated by the revenue 
he obtains. In other places also, it strong- 
ly insists that the king should do nothing 
that might displease the people. In lines 
754 and 755, of Chapter 1, it says that in 
any dispute between his officers and sub- 
jects, lie should side with the latter, and 
further it is said that h.e should dismiss tiic 
officer who is accused by one hundred men. 
It would indeed be too much to maintain 
that these precepts are inconsistent with 
the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. 
Nevertheless, I think it is permissible to 
hold that the idea of the king being the 
servant t f the people whom he ought to do 
everything in his power to please, and 
whose side he should take as against his 
officers, contains the germ out of which the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people 
would have fully evolved, if the conditions 
of Ancient India, which, on account of the 
existence of numerous independent king- 
doms which did not hesitate to war 
against one another, when it suited their 
intcrcsts or purposes, required all power to 
be vested ,in some central authority, had 
been more favourable to steady and order- 
ly development of political thought. 

The ljext question is, what lias Sukra- 
niti got to say with regard to the attitude 
of the people towards a bad ruler who mis- 
governs the kingdom and sacrifices the 
good of the people and the State to his 
own selfish interests? This question it 
approaches and considers in four different 
ways, one being negative, and the rest 
positive. In the first place, it nowhere 
lays down the duty of unconditional 
obedience and non-resistance. If the author 
of the Sukraniti had believed inthedoctrine 
of non-resistance, he would certainly have 
mentioned it in this treatise. But he is not 
content with merely maintaining a nega- 
tive position with regard to this question. 
He strongly denounces a bad king as an ox 
(i.e. as a fool), as a thief, as an exploiter 
of the people’s wealth and urges (1) that 
the people should terrify him by taking 
the help of virtuous and powerful enemies 
and (2) if this is not found sufficient, even 
to desert or depose him as the miner of the 
State, and place any other qualified member 
of the royal family 9 n the Jhrone in his 
place. 

The Sukraniti also adopts what may 
be called the historical method in dealing 


with this question. It points out that 
as a matter of fact, the subjects will rise 
against a ruler who ' oppresses them, 
whether their doing So is or is not morally 
defensible. • The doctrine of non-resistance 
may or rqay not be an ethically sound one. 
But the advocates of this doctrine 
apparently ignore one fact, viz. , that the 
power of mere abstract theory is never 
so great as to overweigh all practical 
considerations. The author of Sukraniti 
has carefully avoided this error to which 
mere doctrinaire philosophers are liable. 
He recognises the force of facts and main- 
tains that a bad ruler is always exposed 
to dangers both from within aud without, 
that the people, when they groan under 
misery and oppression, cast all abstract 
theories to the wind, and work for the 
destruction of the wicked ruler. Lines 
319-20 of Chapter I, clearly state that if 
the king oppresses the people, they, dying 
through repression, ultimately ruin him. 
Again, in lines 7 and 8 of Chapter II, it is 
stated, that the monarch who follows his 
own will, soon gets estranged from his 
kingdom, and alienated from his subjects. 
And the- author illustrates these inevitable 
results by citing historical instances of 
mouarelis, such as Vena and Dandakya 
who brought ruin upon themselves by 
their vices and wickedness. He goes even 
further, and sees divine sanction for this 
fate of oppressive and vicious rulers. For, 
in one verse, it is stated that the gods 
ruin and cast down the king who is not 
a protector. The destruction of a wicked 
monarch who neglects his duties and is 
guilty of misgovernment is not only a 
popularact.it is a divine act also. Thus 
the author of the Sukraniti maintains both 
directly and indirectly, that it is no wrong 
to resist a tyrranous and vicious ruler. 

I have thus far considered the position 
of the Sukraniti with regard to (1) the 
nature of Kingship and (2) the attitude of 
the people towards a bad ruler. It will be 
seen from what I have said above that 
the view generally held that the Ancient 
Hindus never knew any other theory of 
kingship than that the king rales by Divine 
Right, that he is entitled to receive the 
unconditional obedience of his subjects, 
and that he should in no case, be resisted, 
whatever may be his character as a ruler, 
finds no support from the Sukraniti. 

I now proceed tq, consider the notion of 
kingship as it prevatiled in the West in the 
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early centuries of the Christian era so that 
we may be in a position to institute a com- 
parison between it, and that in the Sukra- 
niti. The subject is exhaustively treated 
in “A history of Medueval Political Theory 
in the West,” by R. W. Carlyle and A. T. 
Carlyle, and the information embodied in 
this essay is for the most part derived 
from that book. 

The political theory of the Middle Ages 
with regard to kingship has a double 
source. In the first place, it is founded 
upon the theory represented by the Roman 
Lawyers from the second to the sixth 
century, and secondly, upon the theory 
represented by the Christian Fathers 
from the second to the seventh century. 

The Romans were not such keen politi- 
cal theorists as the Greeks, whose contri- 
butions to political thought are perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of political 
speculation in the ancient .world. The 
notions of the Romans were, however, pro- 
foundly influenced by Greek culture and 
institutions. And the Roman Lawyers, 
from the second to the sixth century, main- 
tained that there was only one ultimate 
source of political power, and that was 
the authority of the people. According to 
them, even the Emperor owed his authori- 
ty to the people. Ulpian says that the Em- 
peror’s will is law, hut only because 
the people choose to have it so. (The italics 
are mine.) And Ulpian’s view sums up the 
universal theory of the Roman Lawyers. 
The view is extremely remarkable, because 
it invests the Emperor with unlimited per- 
sonal authority, while at the same time 
maintaining that that authority is based 
upon the will of the people. It may be 
compared to Hobbes’s theory of the social 
contract, which maintains that though 
the sovereign power derives all its authori- 
ty from a covenant entered into by the 
people, it has, at the same time, an abso- 
lute right to the submission of the subjects, 
singly as well as collectively. 

• A different note is sounded by the Chris- 
tian Apostles and Fathers and it is in- 
teresting to trace the growth of their 
notion of kingship from the rise of Chris- 
tianity down to the Middle Ages. 

The thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans contains the follow- 
ing important passage bearing on this 
subject 

“Let every soul be in subjection to the higher 
powers: for there is no power but ofGod;andthe 


powers that be are ordained oi Gfid. Therefore he 
that resisteth the power wtthstaudclh the ordinance 
of God ; and they that withstand shall receive to 
themselves judgment. For rulers are not a terror to 
the good work but to th£ evil. And wouldst thou 
have no fear of the power? Do that which is good and 
thou slialt have praise from the.|ame ; for he is minis- 
ter of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid ; for he bearcth not the sword in 
vain : for he is a minister of God, an avenger 
for wrath to him that doeth evil. Where- 
fore, you must needs be in. subjection, not only 
because of the wrath but also for conscience’ sake.” 

Here we have the notion clearly and 
strongly expressed that the king de- 
rives his authority from God, that to re- 
sist* him is to resist God, and that there- 
fore it is a sin to do so. The king is re- 
garded as a minister of God and* his duty is 
to encourage the good and to repress the 
evil. Therg is no idea that the king him- 
self might be an evil one, nor as to what 
should be done in ease he is a bad ruler and 
fails to discharge his duties. 

The same view is urged by St. Peter in 
his first letter. He says: — 

“Be subject to every ordinance of mail for the 
Lord’s sake : whether it be to the king as supreme; 
or unto governors as sent by him for vengeance on 
evil doers and for praise to them that do well." 

This new theory Of kingship, from which 
the theory of the Divine Right of Kings 
was developed in subsequent ages in all 
its fulness, owes its origin to Christianity, 
which at least in its early periods seems to 
have produced a reactionary effect upon 
political thought. All new religions and 
sects are apt Jo produce a class of fanatics 
inclined to defy the existing social, political 
and religious order, and the early Christians 
formed no exception to the rule. A sectiou 
of them abused the conception of individual 
liberty emphasised by Christianity, and 
betrayed anarchical tendencies. They were 
suspected of disloyal designs, and some <5f 
them went so far as to evince a contempt 
for all government. St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and other leaders of the Church had to 
guard against these undesirable tendencies. 
But in so doing they went to*the other 
extreme, and expressed views which were 
subsequently developed into the theory of 
the Divine Right of Kings. 

The Christian Fathers inquire into the 
origin of government and maintain that 
the institution of government is not 
primitive, buUwas made necessary by the 
vices of human nature. They hold that 
God made rational brings in His own 
image, not to be lords over each other but 
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to be lords (ft the irrational creatures, and 
that, the government of man by man is not 
part of the natural order of the world. In 
the state of nature, they say, all men did 
not require coercive government, because 
they were all gopd, and freely and willingly 
obeyed the wise. But in course of time 
degeneracy set in, and sin entered the 
world. And the birth of sin rendered 
coercive government necessary. Thus, 
according to the Fathers, government is a 
Divine institution, and its object is ’to 
neutralise and remove the evil effects of sin 
in human society. * 

If government is a divine institution, 
the question arises: what is the position 
of bad rulers? One of the Fathers, Ircnoeus 
discusses this question, and his answer is 
that often God gives men evi! rulers to 
punish their wickedness. The ruler, accord- 
ing to him, is not only the minister of 
God’s T*emedy for sin, but the instrument 
of his punishment. Thus in the view of 
Ircnoeus, a bad ruler no less than a good 
one, derives his authority from God and is 
entitled to obedience. 

Another Father, St. Ambrosiaster, des- 
cribes the'king as the “Vicar of God,” and 
says that “the king has the image of God 
as the Bishop has that of Christ.” He 
also agrees with Irenoeus in thinking that 
the sacred character of the office of king- 
ship cannot be lost owing to any miscon- 
duct of the ruler. St. Augustine expresses the 
same view with a certain added emphasis. 
He says that even rulers of tl\e worst type 
such as Nero receive their power through 
the providence of God, when He judges 
that a nation may require such rulers. 
St. Isidore is of the same opinion, lie 
concludes that a wicked ruler is appointed 
by God just as much as a good ruler. The 
character of the ruler according to him 
is adapted to the character of the people : 
if they are good, God will give them a 
good ruler; if they are evil, lie will give 
them an evil ruler. Evidently, lie ignores 
the theory that government owes its origin 
to the entry of sin, as well as the fact that 
it is not good subjects that require a good 
ruler so much as bad subjects. St. Gre- 
gory the Great goes even further. Re- 
fernng to the conduct of David towards 
Saul, he points out how David is said to 
have refused to lay his bund on him and 
even to have repented of cutting off the 
hem of his garment. He takes Saul to 
Stand for a wicked Kimr and David for 


a good subject, and concludes that David’s 
attitude shows that “good subjects will 
not eveu criticise rashly or violently the 
conduct even of bad rulers: for, to resist 
or offend against a ruler is to offend 
against God, who has set him over men.” 

Commenting upon the position of St. 
Gregory the Great the authors of the book 
‘ A history of Mediaeval Political Theory 
in the West” to which I am indebted for 
this information, remark : 

* “There can be no doubt that we have here the 
doctrine of the santtity and Divine authority of the 
ruler in a very strong form: even the seventeenth 
century apologists of the Divine Right hardly go 
further in preaching the necessity of obedience and 
the wickedness of resistance. It is from the doctrine 
of St. Gregory the Great that the religious theory 
of the absolute and irresponsible authority of the 
ruler continually drew its strongest arguments, both 
in the Middle Ages and later.” 

Again they remark : 

“In St. Gregory the Great, we find in definite and 
systematic form a theory of the source of authority 
in Government which is very sharply contrasted 
with that which we have seen to be characteristic of 
tli'* legal writers. They trace tile source of all autho- 
rity :n the State to its fountainhead in the people. 
St. Gregory traces the authority of rulers directly 
to (rod. The history of Mediaeval political theory 
is very largely the history of the struggle between 
these two views, in which, however, for many 
centuries the combatants change places. For, at 
least from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, 
it is the Imperialist Party which defends the theory 
of t lie Divine authority of the ruler, it is the ecclesias- 
tical which maintains that his authority is derived 
from the people.” 

I have thus traced the rise and growth 
of the notions which ultimately crystallis- 
ed into the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. Dr. Figgis in his excellent book on 
“The Divine Right of Kings” has well 
summed up the theory as fully developed, 
lie says 

The theory of the Divine Right of Kings in its cotn- 
pletest form involves the following propositions : — 

(1) Monarchy is a divinely ordained institution. 

(2) Hereditary right is indefeasible. The succes- 
sion to monarchy is regulated by the law of pri- 
mogeniture. The right acquired by birth cannot 
be forfeited through any act of usurpation, of however 
long continuance, by any incapacity in the heir or jj>y 
any act of deposition. t So long as the heir livps, he is 
king by hereditary right, even though the usurping 
dynasty has reigned for a thousand years. 

" ( 3 ) Kings are accountable to God alone. Mon- 
archy is pure, the sovereignty being entirely vested 
in the king whose power is incapable of legal limita- 
tion. All law is a mere concession of his will and 
all constitutional forms and assemblies exist entirely 
at his pleasure, lie cannot limit or divide or alienate 
the sovereignty, so as in any way to prejudice the 
right of his successor to its complete exercise. A mixed 
or limited monarchy is 4 contradiction in terms. 

(4) Non-resistance ?and passive obedience are 
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enjoined bv Ood. Uuder any circumstances resistance 
to n kin# is a sin and ensures damnation.” 

The theory of the Divine Right of Kings 
lingered in England till the Revolution of 
1688. The first two Stuarts’ were the 
strongest advocates of the theory, and 
James I., wrote books and made speeches in 
support of it. “Nowhere,” says Mr. Gooch 
in his little book on Political thought in 
England from Ilacon to Halifax, “is the 
Divine Right of Kings ... . more con- 

cisely formulated or defended with mort 
unfaltering conviction than in the pages of 
the British Solomon.” In his treatise on 
the True Law of Free Monarchies or the 
mutual duty betwixt a free kirfg and his 
subjects,” James I., says: 

‘‘A good king will frame all his notions according to 
the law; yet lie is not bound there to but ofhis good 
will and for good example to Ins subjects, lie is 
master over every person, having power over hie and 
death For though a just prince will not take the 
life of any of his subjects without *a clear law yet 
the same laws whereby lie taketh them are made by 
himself or his predecessors.” 

James I., held that “a wicked Kingis sent 
by God as a plague on people’s sins, and 
it is unlawful to shake off the burden 
which God has laid upon them.” “The 
wickedness of the king,” he says, “can never 
make them that are ordained to be judged 
by him to become his judges.” “Patience, 
earnest prayer and amendment of their 
lives are the only lawful means to move 
God to relieve them of that heavy curse.” 
In his speech to Parliament in 1689, he 
declared : 

“Kings are jnstly called gods; for the}* exercise a 
manner of resemblance of Divine power upon earth. 
For if you will consider the attributes of God, you 
shall see how they agree in the person of a king. 
God hath power to create or destroy, make or unmake 
at his pleasure, to give life or send death, to judge 
all and to be accountable to none. And the like 
power have kings. They make and unmake their 
subjects ; they have power of raising up and casting 
down ; of life and death ; judges over all their subjects 
and in all cases, yet accountable to none but God. 
They have power to exalt low things and abase high 
things and to make of their subjects like men at 
chess.” 

But the doctrine becatfle more and. more 
unpopular; a long struggle ensued between 
the people and the Crown in which Charles 
I., lost his head and with the Revolution of 
1688, the theory of an original contract 
was substituted for that of the diviuity of 
kings. “The doctrine of non-resistance,” 
says the historian Gardiner, “was false in 
itself and hung like a blight for many years 
over the energies of England. 11 it had 


ever obtained general recognition, it would 
have cut at the root of all that has made 
the nation what ibis.” 

We have now enough materials before 
us to enable us to draw a comparison be- 
tween the notion of kingsljip in the Sakrn- 
niti, and that which prevailed in Europe 
till the ninth century A. 1). and lingered in 
England so long as the Revolution of 1688. 
Those materials fully warrant the con- 
clusion that the notion of kingship as 
found in the Sukraniti was much more ad- 
vanced than that of Europe in the corres- 
ponding period. True, the development 
of our political thought wiis arrested, and 
we do not seem to have made further pro- 
gress until, of course, the establishment of 
British rule inaugurated altogether a new 
era in our .national history, thought and 
life. But the political thought of Ancient 
India as reflected iu the Sukraniti was un- 
doubtedly superior to that of contempora- 
ry European thinkers and writers. The 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings as 
first formulated by St. Paul, St. Peter, and 
other Christian apostles and subse- 
quently developed by St. Gregory the 
Great and other Christian Fathers finds 
no counterpart in the Sukraniti. The 
Sukraniti does not predicate divinity of 
every king, it does not say that bad 
kings derive their authority from God 
as much as good kings, and are sent by 
Him as a punishment for men’s sins; nor 
does it advocate the doctrine of unqualifi- 
ed and unconditional non-resistance. 
According to the European theory, every 
king, good or evil, is a representative of 
God: according to the theory of the 
Sukraniti, it is only the good king who is 
a representative of God, the evil one being 
a representative of Satan. According to 
the European theory an evil king is rfn 
instrument of God’s wrath for men’s vices 
and sins?, no such view is maintained by 
the Sukraniti. While the European theory 
lays down the duty of non-resistance 
even in the case of oppressive ^rulers, the 
Sukraniti preaches that such rulers should 
be resisted and even, if need be, deposed, 
if less stringent methods of bringing 
them to book are found to be of no 
avail. In short, the theory of the Sakra- 
niti is a greater approximation to the 
modern theory of constitutional monarchy 
except in one particular, viz, that it 
ascril.es divinity to a good and virtuous 
King. 
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It would not be amiss if I conclude 
this essay with a brief reference to a 
few other salient features of the poli- 
tical thought as found in the Sukra- 
niti. The Sukraniti' is a treatise both 
on politics and ethics. Like the ancient 
Greeks, the ancient Hindus did not separate 
politics from ethics. The two were blended 
together. Nor can it be said that the 
modern divorce between them lias not had 
certain evil consequences, in particular, the 
consequence of lowering the standard * of 
international morality. Dr. Jowett, in his 
Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, says: 

I 

“DurinpfHhe last century, enlightened philosophers 
have been fond of repeating that the State is only a 
machinery for* the protection of life and property. 
But the ancients taught a nobler lesson, that ethics 
and politics nre inseparable; that we must not do 
evil in order to gain power ; and that, the justice of 
the State and the justice of the individual are the 
same. The older lesson has survive^ ; the newer is 
seen to have only a partial and relative truth.’* 

In the same way, Mr. Earnest Barker in 
his little book on “Political thought in 
England from Herbert Spencer to the 
Present Day” says : 

“Political philosophy in itself, and apart from other 
studies is essentially an ethical study, which regards 
the State as d moral society and inquires into the ways 
by which it seeks to attain its ultimate moral aim. 
Assuming a moral ideal for all human institutions, 
and therefore for the State as one of the greatest of 
these institutions, political philosophy interprets the 
State in terms of ethics, and seeks to determine its 
relation to the moral constitution and development 
of man.” 

The author of the Sukratiiti would have 
cordially agreed with these authors in the 
view that the society and the State have 
both a moral end. Aristotle’s phrase 
that “man desires first to live and 
afterwards to live well,” is well- 
known. Both he and Plato held that 
the end and aim of Government is the 
■ adtive promotion of virtue,— of a better 
and a better life, until it attained as much 
perfection as is possible in this' world. 
The author of the Sukratiiti holds the same 
view, and hence, we find him constantly 
insisting upon the practice of virtue both 
by the king and the subjects, and also 
urging that the king should promulgate 
not only laws, strictly so called, but moral 
exhortations also. 

The necessity of the State and the gov- 
ernment for human evolution is recognised 
by the author of the. Sukratiiti. In lines 
• 131-32* of Chapter I, it is stated that 
“without the ruler the subjects do not keep 
to tfcieir own spheres.” Again in line 187 


of the same . Chapter, the Sukraniti says, 
“the subjects, however vicious, must not 
be without a king.” 

The Sukraniti declares that the Govern- 
ment should not be only moral but also 
powerful.. It does not advocate the doc- 
trine that the State is Force ; such a 
doctrine it would have condemned as im- 
moral, as opposed to the moral aim and 
purpose of the State. But it does advo- 
cate the doctrine that the State is Power 
and holds that real national prosperity 
is impossible without both Morality (Niti) 
and Power (Sakti). The thirty-fourth line 
of Chapter I, says that “where ther.e. are 
both Niti and Might, there flourishes all- 
round prosperity.” Thisdoetrinethatsuccess 
depends both- on Niti and Shakti deserves 
to be noted. A nation cannot attain to 
greatness and prosperity, if it acts morally 
but fails to become powerful. On the other 
hand, mere power will not bring great- 
ness and prosperity, unless a nation’s aims 
and methods are strictly moral. Power 
comes to ruin if and when it is divorced 
from morality. 

As the Sukraniti regards power as 
essential-to prosperity, it lias no sympathy 
with weak, timid, and pleasure-seeking 
monarchs who neglect the military re- 
sources of their kingdoms. In lines 24-5-248 
of Chapter I, the eight principal functions 
of the king are mentioned, and two of them 
are: (1) conversion ofprincesinto tributary, 
chiefs and (2) quelling of enemies. In 
line 641 of Chapter I, again, it is said 
that the king should be mindful about 
strength, prowess and daily preparation 
for war ( Utthana ). And in lines 15-16 of 
Section VII, it is declared, that the army 
is the chief means of overpowering the 
enemy, and that therefore the king should 
carefully maintain a formidable army. And 
in fact, two sections of Chapter lVofthe 
Sukraniti are entirely devoted to military 
topics such as “Fortresses” and the 
“Army.” 

There is a general belief that there were 
no checks on the ‘authority of the king in 
Ancient India. But this is a mistake. 
There was indeed no Parliament in the 
modern sense of the word, and no respon- 
sible Government. Nevertheless, the ancient 
Hindus had evolved a political and social 
system which in practice, left very little 
scope for the exercise of autocratic powers 
by the king. lu the first place, the .great, 
est care was taken hi the education of the 
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king, who was taught not only logic, eco- 
nomics, the three Vedas, hut also in parti- 
cular, ethics and political science. The 
Sukraniti and other ancient treatises on 
polity lay the greatest stress* on the 
practice of virtue by the monarch, the 
object being to develop in him a strong 
and virtuous character. Secondly the old 
system as well as tradition required that 
the king should have a gtiru or preceptor, 
a man generally of superior intelligence, 
profound insight and great saintliness. In • 
lines 293-04 of Chapter 1, of the Sukraniti , 
it is laid down that, “Augmenting virtue 
and wealth, which are pursued by the 
good, ami controlling his senses, -the king 
should worship his preceptor/’ And the 
Guru or preceptor had a recognised and 
influential position in the Councils of the 
State. He had a seat in the Council 
Chamber and was consulted on every 
important question. And being a Guru he 
expressed his opinions freely and fearlessly, 
and exercised great personal influence upon 
the king. And that influence always tended 
to keep the king on the path of righteous- 
ness. 

* The third check upon the conduct v>f the 
King was provided by the institution of 
ministers. In lines 189-90 of Chapter 1, 
it is stated that “sovereignty in a Kingdom 
is deprived of its beauty if there is the King 
only, but there are no ministers/’ Again, 
in lines 3 and 4 of Chapter 11, it is laid 
down that “even the king who is proficient 
in all the sciences and a past master in 
statecraft should never by himself study 
political interests without reference to 
ministers.” And in lines 5 and 6 of the 
same Chapter, it is further said that “the 
wise ruler should ever abide by the well- 
thought-out decisions of his ministers — and 
never by his own opinions.” 

A still more important and effective 
check was the institution of a Consultative 
Assembly— a sort of a Senate composed of 
the royal kinsmen, friends, ministers, the 
guru and other leading gentlemen specially 
nominated. Lines 707-8 «f Chapter I, of 
the Sukruniti lay down that “the king 
should discuss royal duties with friends, 
brothers, sons, relativevS, commanders and 
members in the Council House.” The word 
“members” seems to point to the conclusion 
that there was in Ancient India a system 
whereby the king nominated leading 
citizens as members oft his Council —a 
practice which we find followed in some 
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Native States even to-day. The Sukraniti 
then In vs down rules ’as to the order in 
which the members of the Council should 
be seated in the Council Chamber, and 
enjoins that “the king should receive in 
written form the opinions of each separate- 
ly with all his arguments, compare them 
with his own opinion, and then do what is 
accepted hv the many." (The italics are 
mine). This shows that according to the 
Sukraniti , flu* king ought to abide not by 
his own personal opinion but by the deci- 
sion of the ma jorit y of the Council. And 
when we remember that in ancient times, 
custom and Shastrie injunctions Bad all 
the binding force ot law and a written con- 
stitution, there can be very little doubt 
that the .adoption of the decision of the 
majority of tJie Council was the rule rather 
than the exception A strong and intelli- 
gent king would no doubt be able to win 
over the Council to his own views ; hut if 
the king was weak-minded and inefficient 
and still declined to follow the deliberate 
decision of the majority of this Council, 
and if his obstinacy in following his own 
personal predilections resulted in sufferings 
to the people, they could, as I have pointed 
out above, bring him to book by threaten- 
ing to go over to his enemies and if need 
he, to depose him. • 

The notion that the Hindu kings in 
Ancient India lived in semi-divine seclusion, 
like the Mikados of Japan before the Res- 
toration, does not find any support from 
the Sukraniti. # TI\e picture which it draws 
is that of a king mixing freely with his 
subjects, touring throughout his kingdom 
with a view to ascertain from personal 
inquiry their wants and grievances, admi- 
nistering justice in person in the presence of 
the parties, and participating in popular 
festivals and enjoyments. The greatest 1 
stress is laid upon the proper administra- 
tion of justice, and Section V of Chapter 
IV of the Sukraniti is devoted to the ques- 
tion, viz. : How and in accordance with 
what procedure, justice should be adminis- 
tered ? It is laid down in lines 9-13 of the 
section that the king should administer 
justice according to the dictates of Dharma - 
shastras in the company of the Chief 
Justice Amatya % Brahmans and Priest, but 
he should never do so singly or in secret. 
The administration of jjistiee was to be in 
open Court in the presence of the parties, 
and the King was always to consult the 
Chief Justice, the Amatya , the Brahmin, 
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and the Priert before giving his judgment. 
The duty of personal inspection of villages 
and towns is laid down in lines 7;'ii r>2 ot 
Chapter I, which say that 

“The kin** must personally inspivL v \ cry year the 
gramas, purns or cities, and riesas or districts and 
provinces ami must know which subjects have been 
pleased and which oppressed bv the staff ot’ officers 
and deliberate upon the matters brought forward bv 
the people ’ 1 

In conclusion, it may, 1 think, be justly 
maintained that the Sukrnnili embodies, 
on the whole, a high conception ot king- 
ship, comparing favourably with that 
prevailing in Europe in the corresponding 
period.. If it does not advocate popular 
government, it must be borne in mind 
that we are dealing with political thought 
of more than two thousand years ago, 
and that, even now, there fire thinkers 
who have no absolute faith in popular 
government as the best mode of conducting 
the affairs of the State. We must not 


THE PLACE OF INDIANS 

J UST two months ago a wonderful long- 
distance running record was estab- 
lished at Poona, by S. y. Dattar, who 
has run more than the standard Marathnn 
course, almost in an incredibly short space 
of time. Though he has failed to break the 
world’s running record, he has establish- 
ed at least a record run in the East. We 
may hope that he will some day lower the 
•world’s record established in the last Olym- 
pic games, in the near future. 

The athletes who are still ahead of Mr. 
Dattar are three- only. In the London 
Olympiad in 1908 [. ]. Hayes, the U. V S. A. 
champiop, established the Marathnn record 
by running 20 miles 885 yards in 2 hrs. 
55 mts. 18% sees. In the fast Stockholm 
Olympic games of 1912 this record of 
Hayes was broken by K. K. Mac Arthur 
and William Gitsham, running 25 miles in 
2 hrs. 80 nits. 54* 1 sees, and 2 hrs. 87 mts. 
52 secs, respectively. Dattar has only these 
last two redoubtable adversaries to* meet, 
Hayes having retired since. But it will be 
admitted on all hands that Dattar is the 


judge of political thought in Ancient India 
by the standards of to-day ; to do so would 
mean that Time is no factor in the pro- 
gress of human thought and institutions. 
Why our* political thought and life was 
arrested and we failed to attain to the 
development of political life such as we 
find in many countries of the West, is, 
indeed, an interesting question to which 
we shall have to give our consideration; 
but obviously this is not the proper place 
Jor doing so. Suffice it to say that the 
political thought as embodied in the 
Sulim niti is such that we have every 
reason to be proud of it. If the vicessi- 
tudes of our national fortune tended to 
arrest the progress of our political thought 
and life, the present times are peculiarly 
favourable to such progress. And 1 con- 
clude with a fervent hope that the subject 
of political science and political philosophy 
will receive increasing attention from our 
scholars and writers. 


N THE WORLD'S ATHLETICS 

only mail to run 27 miles, and considering 
the greater lengta of the course, it is a 
record by itself. It is a matter of deep 
regret that we Indians do not find a place 
in the world’s athletics, though no other 
nation in the whole world is more qualified 
for that honour. It has been proved again 
and again that the Indians, as athletes, 
are far ahead of any other nation. For 
the Indians are born athletes and not 
made. This statement has long ago been 
corroborated by English and American 
experts. The Indians, they say, do not 
lack anything in the making of athletes. 
But it has been now the privilege of the 
Europeans to ’recognise or not recognise 
our athletic supremacy, since they are 
working heart and soul to prove that “A 
nation is known by its athletes.” 

In spite of their maintaining that the 
Europeans arc nations of sportsmen, it 
has been noticed over and over again that 
they simply refuse to accept the superiority 
or even the equality of nations black or 
brown. As a glaring instance of it, we have 
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tin* shameful treatment by tile French Box- 
ing Association of Jack Johnson. In 190S 
Johnson became the Champion Boxer of 
the world bv deieatinu Tommy Burns at 
Svdney and the j^rcat Jim Jefferies (who 
was known ns the Emperor of the Boxinu 
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Carpentier as tin* while heavy-weight 
Boxing Champion of' the world, inspite of 
there being three most stubborn and great 
boxers, Jack Johnson, Sam Landlord and 
J oe Jeanet te t o wit. Cm r pcnti<Mr 1 »eca me the 
recognised champion consequently, which is 


perhaps the most shameful presumption, 
and it places before us a most glaring ex- 
ample of Europe's sporting justice. 

It. has also become di (limit for us to 
partieipate in the Olvmpie games. It was 
to be held in Berlin this year, and to re- 
trieve her lost honor in the last Olympiad, 
Britain had started an Olympic (billies 
Fund, to which several famous Indians like 
Katun Tata had contributed. The British 
Olympic (mines Committee proposed to 
take representatives from the British domi- 
nions, on the side of England, and South 
Alriea, New Zealand, Canada and Australia 
were thought (it to participate for Britain. 
We received information from the offices of 
Health ami Strength and Sporting Lite 
that it was still undecided whether the 
Indians would be given a chance. They 
returned my letter on this subject saying 
that it could not be published. 

Now we shall review the doings of the 
Indian athletes in various branches of 
physical culture. 

Gymnastics — It is said, that in the 
Olympic games held in Athens (1SD2 
or JKJ) Mr. Krishualal Bvsack had won 
the Individual Gymnastic Championship 
of the .world. It might he a rumour, 
but we shall feel greatly obliged if any 
one will please corroborate the fact. 

Boxing — There are many Indians who 
have established their reputation as 
good boxers. Mr. Granada Frasanna 
Miikhcrjee, the famous big-game hunter, 
of ( jobanlnnga, and Mr. F. Mittra 
of Calcutta are mentioned as only two 
o! the many. In the lnter-l •uiversity sports 
Mr. Fromodc Lai Kay, (Cambridge Trinity), 
soil oi the Calcutta barrister Mr. F. 
L. Kay, has twice won the Inter Uni- 
versity welter-weight Boxing Champion- 
ship. We should have heard more of 
his exploits had not the University sports 
been stopped this year. He received his 
college full blue — a rare honor to an Indian 
-—and now he is in the front working with 
the British Red Cross Society. The “Box- 
ing," London, had first introduced Fro- 
modc Lai as a Gurkha, hut afterwards they 
admitted their mistake. In the opinion 
of some famous English traiuers, Fromodc 
Lai promises to be a veritable boxing giant 
like Carpentier; they say, 

“Air. Kay has the rare fighting qualities like 
Carpentier, in his time lie promises to lie a woi Id- 
famous boxer.” 

This proves ipiitp clearly that boxing, 
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Top. — A iimi'I) i ’> r x waIhm. i«>k Akma\i> liilkI'U u>n. 

Below.- “Da mw C.ioxm.kay, at Benare s r n ^-cUriaii, 
40 years ol nge, who is said to have lilted a . > > J 

Such teats ol strength are not, hy* any means. 1,nc * * 

the tribes ol India, as Kama Marti, But tan Sing U ,l . 
Indian wrestlers have proved on their visits to l,s 'V* * , » ' 

Oobar, for instance, who is in England now, s\\i „• * 

that no ordinary Englishman cflidd hit, and can it. 
eollar of prodigious weight round his neck. 

though it is the national sport () * l * K *V' 
Europeans, is not absolutely their own ^ * s 
Some* years ago, there was the groat All- ia 
India Boxing Clumipionship I ournament, J J 1 
held at Calcutta. Inspite of there being JJ 
sonic prices awarded by Indians noUibles <! 
like Maharaja Prodyotkurnar, Raja lajliat, 


iieor^e 1 l.ieKeiist hmnlt on the light, in his new 
g vniiiasinin at Shoieham, slmUiiigf hand 
r '’ with traiuei, Ih. B i\ Holier. 

Sir Rajendrn Mukerji and Mr. J. K 
iMadan, no Indian was allowed to 
take part in it . The All-India Cham- 
pionship* is held x very year, but to 
nur greal regret, not one Indian 
has ever been' allowed to measure 
his strength and skill with his white 
fellow-subjects. Some critic might put 
forward a question, “What quali- 
fication have vou to join it ? Why 
should you ?" Like the immortal 
m, eostyr we would say, “What quali- 
kt. iieatiou haven't we,' why shan't we 
join ?“ and linallv “why are we not 
r y L allowed to join?" 
niis Long distance cycling—ln 11)11 
,ne three Parsec gentlemen rode from 
Peslnvar to Bombay, a1>out 1200 
miles, on ordinary bicycles. Though none 
else had accomplished such a great endu- 
rance feat, it has not been accepted as the 
record long-distance cylc race ol India, 
the C i i leu 1 1 a A B o m b?i v otor-bike race 

having taken its place. 

Weight Lifting— It is considered to 
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Ik* a great Ik*;i I 1 I 1 -.U .1 vin.u branch ol physical 
culture i,n Europe and America. Main • >1 
our countrymen have begun practising 
weight lilting, considering it to be western, 
but they do not perhaps know that it has 
been practised in India since time immemo- 
rial. Of course, the systems and implements 
ol the Hast and West arc different. In the 
West they use iron I barbells and here in India 
\ve use stone “Na Is.” The champion weight 
lifter of the world is Arthur Saxon; he 
can lift oTOlbs, in one hand, in the bent 
press style, while Carl Swoboda and Josel 
Stcinback of Austria can lilt Aoolbs., two 
hands clean, style. A. Saxon is the accepted 
champion. About three years, ago the 
weight lilting championship ol India 
was held at Karachi, in w hich an English 
private won the championship (heavy 
weight) by lifting only 27olbs, and lie was 
accepted as such by the English community . 
Shortly after the Allahabad Inhibition 
ill 1911, Prof. Ilimmat Bux and Dr. 
Ishmatulla lifted weights to decide who 
deserved the Indian weight lifting cham- 
pionship and the proud title ol India's 
strongest man. This"mateh*took place at 
Aurangabad, Deccan. Professor 1 1 ini mat 
Dux lifted 9 No lbs. 9 times and was declared 


as the true champion of India and accepted 
as such by Indians. One Devi Chowdhry of 
Benares can lift 9C>0 lbs. 0 times. Consider- 
ing his M> years of age, it is an unheard of 
event and appears to he an tin-imaginable 
matter, but fact is fact. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Devi Chowdhry and Ilimmat Bux 
a re the real men to be the world’s champions. 
There a iv associations in England to recog- 
nise and record these sports. These associa- 
tions have power to decide a c hampion. So 
the lifelong efforts of athletes are amply 
rewarded and no one can pose and parade 
himself as a champion. There in England 
the National Sporting Club controls boxing, 
weight lifting is controlled by the* British 
Amateur and Professional Weight-lifting 
Associations., Wrestlers have to obey the 
authority of tlu* Wrestlers’ Pnion. Similarly 
there arc associations to control other 
sports, such as sw imming, running, etc. We 
have* no such controlling body in India, 
excepting the Calcutta Football Associa- 
tion. Jnspitc of the fact that the I. F. A. 
has no real controlling power outside 
Calcutta, we know \er\ well to what 
extent the- game ofiooiball has improved 
in this country. The condition of our ath- 
letics cannot improve until they are con- 
trolled by a committee ol experts and 
until the athletic records are appreciated 
and recognised and athletes given proper 
incentives. 

Wrestling It is this science in which the 
Indian physical culturist excels. Wrestling 
has been practised in India since the earliest 
times. The study and practice of centuries 
have resulted in its greatest development. 
It has been proved more than once that 
Indian w restlers .are the best in the world. 
We have taken the front rank in the wrest- 
ling wairld, and we sincerely hope that our 
honor in this particular branch of “physi- 
cal culture” will be maintained to the re- 
motest future. Main English experts say 
that 

Nowhere 111 tin* wni lil the art ol wrestling 

leccivcd so much aUcunon as in India wrestlers 

not to he equalled ri any other country. Ol no 
other connin’ can it he said, thut wrestling is the 
national sport, and the Indian profession;!] wrestler 
has nothing 1 o learn from the exponents of the art 
in Ivurope or America. Wrestling has been practised 
111 India since the earliest times " 

Some people have a better opinion of the 
Japanese Jiujitsu experts than the Indian 
Wrestlers, ii is a great mistake, for 

“None ol the tricks ofJiujiLs that might he applied 
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Main icv 1 K-iia/, os Hk Sleeping ll.uvlni*-*, hom tlu paniLwii: l»v 


» u s i « i w umiii *ir> 


in w res tlm.i*, au* unknown i<» tlu- Indian utcMlii. 
There is tins diilt i dice. that tlu latttr has 1 >c*c n 
taught to avoid them as Ik-ihi* uitkftr Tlu- wrest In 
could apply them in any cmcigcnm 

11 is not known to ninny tli.it Jiujitsu 
was practised in Northern India, where* il 
Wfis known as “Hinot/’ hut it is much to 
he regretted that this art is <lying # out very 
quickly. There are at present onl\ one 



The sit; niiiy* oi t he atlielesal the “Sjun t iiit* Clu-rpillod l>elalo\e 
Life'' Office. Seated (left to right): Mr. 

K. It. Benjamin, Mimed Hu\, Maurice 
Deriaz, Mr. Ia nest I>o1al«>w\ 


or two Hinot experts in Roliilkhand. It 
should he one of our foremost duties to re 
vive this sport, for m.wiy such arts arc 
gradually dying out for want of support 
and sympathy as no one ever cares to keep 
them .alive. If we neglect the practise 
and culture of Hinot, etc., thinking that 
by encouraging it we should he promot- 
ing* and favouring hooliganism, then 
the result is obvious. These arts had 
greatly flourished wirier the patron- 
aj^e lot Indian rajahs and aristocrats, 


1ml our present worship of all-that-is- 
westeru is killing all our national sports, 
which any other nation in the world would 
he proud to possess and exeel in hv all 
means. It would not be quite stunning to 
hear that Jiujitsu of japan and (iliina of 
Iceland are only branches of Indian wrest- 
ling. These arts are now nearly dead, 
and will he remembered only as things 
of the remote past with 
the death oi th« few ex- 
perts \\ ho are still alive. 

It is now our foremost 
duty to revive these sports, 
otherwise in another twen- 
ty years it would be a 
diiheult proposition. We 
sincerely hope that there 
will be a great improve- 
ment in the culture of the 
physic pic it associations 
like the J. F. A. are es- 
tablished. Sepn rate a sso- 
eiations are to he es- 
control different bran- 
If such eon trolling bodies 
there will be a perfect 
order among their constituents and cham- 
pionship titles perfcctlv safe. 

A tew years ago in the last Paris Exhibi- 
tion the Hon’bic Pandit Moti Eal Nehru 
ol Allahabad took the famous wrestler 
(ilndam there. No Indian wrestler had set 
foot in Europe before (tlmlain. In the 
Paris Exhibition, Fdiulam wrestled with 
the famous* Turkish wrestler Ahmad 
Madrali, and this Indian lowered the 
colors of the ^celebrated Turk .almost with- 
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Maurice Dena; Aliuied Bux. Jimmy lissos. 


out an effort. ( >lmhi m had no ocjual 
in his time, and it can he safely said 
that even now no wrestler in the whole 
world has reached the standard of 
(ihuinm. (ihulam is the ideal of wrest- 
lers and ureat in the opinion of 
Europeans. India is happy and glori- 
ous to hn\e given birth to such a 
brave son. 

In 11)09-10 Mr. R. B. Benjamin 
took (iama, (iamu, Imam Bux and 
Ahmed Bux to England. After a short 
while Mr. Benjamin numa^cd to pit 
Gama against the famous American 
athlete and wrestler Dr. Roller (I)r. 
B. P. Roller, # u.se., and Imam 

Bn x , ( >a in a \s younger brother, was also 
matched against John Lcnnn, the 
famous Swiss. Both the parties signed 
their agreements in the office of the 
“Sporting Life/’ Lemm and Roller are 
reputed to be as formidable and 
strong as Ilaekenschmidt and Gotch. 
John Lernm ljad won the Ilengler’s 
Tournament and with it the title 
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of the “Champion of the World” in 1908. 
Everyone in England had hoped that the 
Indians would get a hollow beating. But 
the table was turned. Roller was defeated 
by Gama in twenty minutes and. Lemm 
did not take even 12 mts. time to be laid 
low by Imam Bux. In Europe and 
America wrestling matches are not decided 
by the result of a single bout. There ‘the 
best of three falls’ system prevails. As- 
tonished Europe named Gama as ‘the 
Lion of the Panjab’ and Imam Bux ‘the , 
Panther.’ Mr. Benjamin had issued chal- 
lenges on behalf of his wrestlers to every 
notable wrestler of Europe and America. 
The world-famous Hackensehmi.dt was 
present im. England at this time, but the 
wrestling public could not make |iim consent 
to wrestle with the Indian wonder, Gama. 
Having won the match with Roller, Gama 
received his (Roller’s) deposit of £1000 
and 70 per cent, of the gate money, the 
balance of 30 per cent, going 'to Roller. 
Imam Bux also received £500 and 70 per 
cent, of the gate money. Some promot- 
ers were ready to deposit £7000 if Hack- 
enschmidt would only fight, but the 
‘.Russian Lion” never condescended to. 
After Roller’s defeat, the famous Austrian 
Zbysco, the world’s ex-champion, came over 
to England and signed articles to wrestle 
with Gama and went for training for the 
great event with Apollo (Wm. Bankier) 
and Lemm. After Lemm’s defeat, the 
Gama-Zbysco match came on. Gama 
had undertaken to pin Zbysco twice in one 
hour but this he could not succeed in doing. 
Those who have seen the Gama-Zbysco 
wrestling in bioscopes, will easily under- 
stand why Gama failed in his agreement. 
It is not much to say that Zbysco is nearly 
the double of Gama to look at. Their 
measurements can here be compared : — 



Gama. 

Zbysco. 

Neck 

18 " 

22*, 2 " 

Chest 

48 " (normal) 

58 " (normal) 

Biceps 

18 " 

22 " 

Fore-arm 

14 " 

15 " 

Thigh 

27 " 

32 " 


125 " 

• 149 Vs" 


Inspite of Zbysco’s greater weight 
Gama was the “top dog” all through the 
time making Zbysco lie on the mat for 
full 2 hrs. 45 mts. The match was to be 
fought out on the second day, but mean- 
while Zbysco had slipped away from 
England. The Englishmen accepting Gama 
as the winner gave hith the “John Bull 

22—5 


Wrestling Belt” and * Zbysco’s deposit of 
£1000. Hackenschmidt also left England to 
save his honor. This match is known in 
England as the Gama-Zbysco fiasco. 
After this event Mr, Benjamin, with 
great difficulty, succeeded in ‘pitting’ Imam 
Bux, Gama’s younger brother, against 
Pat Connolly. Imam Bux defeated him ' 
quite easily. 

Many years ago the then world’s 
champion Tom Cannon came to Calcutta 
while touring all over the world. The 
late Hon’ble Maharajah Nripendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur of Cooeli Behar arranged 
a match between Tom Cannon and Rahim, 
Ghuiam’s father. The famous English 
wrestler, being defeated, left Calcutta the 
next day. Tom Cannon is known in Eng- 
land as the Undefeated Champion of the 
world, though he was defeated by Rahim 
in India. 

In 1912 Mr. Benjamin returned to 
India to take a fresh batch of wrestlers 
and took Prof. Ramamurti with him to 
England. Of these wrestlers Ahmed 
Bux, Rahim, Karla, Teela, Ghulam 
Mohidin are more prominent. Since Gama’s 
visit to England, the English wrestlers 
were terrorised at the name of the Indians, 
consequently no one in England eame 
forward to fight Mr. Benjamin’s Indians. 
After waiting a long time Mr. Befljamin 
matched Ahmed Bux with Maurice Dcriaz, 
the famous Swiss. Ahmed won two falls 
successively, first in G6 sees., and the 
second in 9 minutes. Earnest Delaloye, the 
famous manager of Deriaz brought another 
Swiss of great fame to England to fight 
Ahmed Bux. Armand Cherpillod, as the 
Swiss was called, was defeated by Ahmed 
Bux in 4 minutes. He did not meet Ahmed 
the second time, for he said he was hurt in 
the first bout ; he left the stage abusing^ 
Ahmed Bux to his heart’s content. 
“Cochon, # Cochon, Cochon” (pig, you are 
breaking my ribs), the agonised cry of 
Cherpillod, was for a long time the cry of 
stage humorists. 

In 1913 a tournament in Noveau Cirque, 
Paris, was run by Maurice Deriaz, in which 
he won the middle weight wrestling 
championship of the world; inspite of his 
being defeated by Ahmed Bux, who gave 
him a start of 61bs, in weight, Maurice was 
recognised as the middle weight champion. 
We can, therefore, seediow confusing and 
unintelligible are these championships fof 
Europe. / 
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Being utterly hopeless to get any match 
in England Gliulam Mohidin and others 
went to France, aiul learning the Gneeo- 
Roman style in a short space of time 
Ghulain Mohidin defeated Maurice Gam- 
bier, theGneeo-Romau Champion of France 
and scores of. others. The Indians then 
proceeded to America, hut there unfortu- 
nately, the Indian heavy-weight Karla, 
was twice defeated hy Zbysco. Ahmed Bux 
and Ghulam Mohidin tried their best to 
fix a match with Frank Goteh, the Cham- 
pion of the world, hut the cunning Goteh 
did not pay any heed to their challenges 
or to the newspapers, consequently the 
IndianShad to* come hack to India. 

About .two years ago, Mr. Jotindra 
CharanGulia, alias ‘Gobar,’ went to Eng- 
land to measure his strength with the 
European westlers. In our boyhood we 
were classmates in the Metropolitan Ins- 
titution, Calcutta. 1 am very proud and 
glad that mv late class-fellow is one of the 

{ jreatest athletes in the world. The Eng- 
ish people were struck dumb at his extra- 
ordinary strength and the peculiar system 
of exercise of his own. "Health and 
Strength” was lavish in its praise of 
Gobar ; according to this paper, no ordinary 
Englishman can even lift one of his clubs. 

"Gobar, for instance who is in Iinj’laml now, 
swings'diilis that no ordinary Englishman could 
lift, and cariicd a stone collar of prodigious weight 
(IGOlhs) round his neck." 

Some details oi Gobar arc known 
already to the readers of this magazine 
and the "Prabasi,” so I need not repeat 
them here. Gobar first met Jimmy Campbell 
at the Glasgow Coliseum and then Jimmy 
Esson, the Champion Heavy-weight wrest- 
ler of Britain, at the san e place. lie won 
both the contests. In his match with 
Jimmy Esson, Gobar had a hit of trouble 
frith him in the second test. Being defeat- 
ed iir the first 0 bout, Jimmy Iisson struck 
Gobar several times with his fist and in- 
spitc of repeated warnings, he continued 
this. The judges, at this, stopped the match, 
and awarded the second fall to Gobar, 
Gobar obtained a purse of £1500. and 70% 
of the gate money together with the sides 
stake. Gobar was present in Paris, when 
the Noveau Cirque Tourney was in full 
swing, but he did not join it. Having 
defeated a lew westlers of note in Paris, 
Qp har went over to America to meet Goteh 
bult this hope of Gobar was never realised, 
potch retired from the wrestling world 


last year, handing over his title to ‘Ame- 
rieus,’ who thus became the champion. 
Pat Connolly, the Irish, whom Imam 
Bux had defeated, wrestled with Amerieus 
who retired injured from the mat, re- 
linquishing his title to Pat. Inspite of the 
fact tlutt Pat Connolly was defeated by 
many European wrestlers and Imam Bux 
he is still the champion wrestler of the 
world and the Indian lmum Bux has never 
been counted even among the first class 
wrestlers. Only a few and hitherto unknown 
Indian wrestlers have set the European and 
American wrestlers dancing. We do not 
know what would have been the fun it 
thev had simply seen either Kikar Singh or 
Kailu. But the result is the same ; merit 
or no merit, Indians are never to he coun- 
ted in any serious business like the world’s 
championship matches. Even Negroes are 
allowed to participate in and win champion- 
ship titles, but Indians, though they are a 
great deal -more qualified, could not find a 
place in the same rank with first-rate 
Europeans. 

We have many strong men amongst us, 
too, of whom Ramamurti, Ilimmat Bux, 
K. 1). Seal, Bluibaui Shaw and G. P. Garga. 
of Maliishndal are of the greatest note. 
Of these Ramamurti, K. D. Seal, and 
and Bhabani can support a big elephant 
on the chest. Ramamurti is the originator 
of the elephant act ; no one in the whole 
world had even dreamt of this feat before. 
There are few people in this country who 
have not seen the great Ramamurti, so it 
would be needless to enter into a description 
of his feats. By throwing away a huge 
weight of S.OOOlbs, Ramamuiti has become 
the ideal of weigh tlit'tcrs and is accepted as 
the foremost of them. Before him Mr. 
Shvama Kanta Bannerji also became 
famous for similar strength feats and tiger 
taming. Shaw is known to Bengalees as 
Bheem Bhabani. He is not more than 25 
or 20 years of age now. He began physical 
culture at the age of 12. He is a professed 
master of Wrestling. He was with Prof. 
Ramamurti’s troupe for several years. The 
Chest measurement of Ramamurti is 48" 
normal and 57 expanded. He can keep his 
chest inflated for 10 odd minutes. Bhabani 
runs the tape round his chest at 42" normal 
and 48" expanded. Ramamurti can support 
a stone weighing 8, OOOlbs (about lOOmds.), 
he can stop a 22 h. p. motor, can 
break a A inch t^iick iron chain by the 
sheer strength of his biceps muscles and 
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he is the first “Human Roadway’’ for two 
fully loaded bullock carts. Bhabani can 
also do these wonderful feats. 

K. D. Seal has also shown his great 
strength like Bhabani. Mr. ^ Garga of 
Mahishadal had challenged Gdteh lor a 
wrestling match, which was to take place 
anywhere on earth ; lie was also ready to 
deposit 1,20,000 as side stake, but Gotcli 
lvad never replied to his challenge. 

I have here only endeavoured to show 


to my readers, that the Indian athletes 
do deserve championship honor, and like 
most others, excuse hie for the words, are 
not “fakes” and side-steppers. 

Sac in ni>r a n.vc ii Mazumdar, 
Member of the Health and Strength 
League, and the British Amateur Weight- 
litters' Association, London; llony. Instruc- 
tor <Vr Secretary, Physical Culture Branch, 
Allahabad Sporting Club, Allahabad. 


A CURIOUS NORTH INDIAN SUPERSTITION AND ITS PERSIAN 

AND AFRICAN ANALOGUES 


T HE ancient Romans had a very lively 
dread of omens and portents such 
as earthquakes, monstrous births, 
temples struck by lightning, statues over- 
thrown, wolves entering the city, and so 
forth. If such an event occurred, the equa- 
nimity of their minds was disturbed to 
such an extent that they reported it to tlie 
pontifices from the places where they were 
supposed to have happened. If the latter 
thought that these portents, which boded 
evil to the whole Roman nation, required 
some expiation or the performance ol some 
sacrificial rites in order to nullify their ap- 
prehended evil effect, they were recorded 
in the pontifical books. It is not only the 
uneducated ancient Romans who were 
subject to this superstitious dread of omens 
and portents, but some of the educated 
men were also victims ol this nervousness. 
Professor W. W. Fowler has told us* that 
educated men like Sulla, Cicero, Varro, 
Cato and Brutus had this strong vein of 
superstition in their natures. It has been 
reported of Sulla by Plutarch that lie 
always carried with him a small image of 
Apollo which he kissed from time to time 
and to which lie prayed silently in times 
of danger. Those three* eminent Romans 
of philosophical learning— Cicero, Varro 
and Cato — were thrown into a fit of ter- 
ror by a prophecy which would have been 
pooh-poohed by moderns possessed of a 
similar degree of culture. In this connec- 

* Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. It y W. 
Warde Fowler, M. A. London : Macmillan it Co., 
Ld. 1908. Pp. 344— 310. 


lion we should recall to our minds how 
Brutus was frightened by the appearance 
to him, on the eve of the Battle of Philip- 
pi, of a gigantic and terrible apparition 
which stood silently by bis side and which 
lias been transformed by the Bard of Avon 
into the ghost ol Ciesar and used to unify 
his play. 

A similar vein of superstitious dread of 
portents and monstrous births sways the 
human nature in rural India even at the 
present day. Among these monstrous 
births may he mentioned that of a child 
possessed of a tooth. To the mind of 
the simple unlettered rustic in Nor- 
thern India* there cannot be a portent 
foreboding direr evil, shadowing forth 
greater calamities, to the family than 
the ushering into it of a baby pos- 
sessing a tooth. Should its entry into 
this world lie followed by the death of a 
few of the paterfamilias’s livestock from 
some— to him mysterious cause, should 
some member ol his lamilv die even from 
natural causes shortly after the birth of 
such a child, the unsophisticated pater- 
familias of the North Indian countryside 
immediately sets ahput to reason in this 
wav:— “Well, this child has been born 
with a tooth. Is not this uncanny and 
supernatural ? Surely, it must be so, be- 
cause babies, in the usual course of nature, 
teeth several months after their birth! 
Then again, everything up till now lmd 
been going c« swimmingly with me and 
mine. But shortly after this beggarly 
brat had made his entry into tny family, 

. V 
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my cattle began to die ofi though there 
was no murrain in my neighbourhood ; 
my so-and-so died though he was hale and 
hearty. Surely, the baby must be possess- 
ed of some sinister influence which is in- 
flicting all these calaVnities upon me. 1 am 
as sure as 1 an] of my own existence that 
this child with the tooth must be 
some demon— some rnkshaslm—m human 
shape.” 

The next thought that engages his 
attention is: “How are the coming evils, 
the impending calamities to be avert- 
ed? How should the fountain-head of all 
this evil be prevented from exercising its 
baleful influence any further?” Thereupon 
lie consults some Brahman priest or astro- 
loger who, - with an eye io feathering his 
own nest well in this business, advises his 
client to perform some hom ar sacrificial 
ceremony for propitiating the wrathful 
gods who have sent this fiend to torment 
him. The costly jmja or expiatory cere- 
mony is performed; the Brahman priest 
gets all his perquisites in the shape of his 
fees, the fruits, the sweets and the rice; 
the unsophisticated villager goes away 
with the impression that, with the perfor- 
mance of the puja, the dire calamity impend- 
ing over him has been averted and he is 
safe for the rest of his life. But, poor 
mortal* lie is labouring under a mockery 
and a delusion. Lo and behold! his cattle 
begin to die oft’ again ; very likely lie him- 
self— the pater familias— the very performer 
of the hom ceremony— falls ill and lies 
nigh unto death’s door. 

Then he again sets about to think and 
says to himself: “Good gracious! That 
Brahman— that family-priest of mine— is a 
downright rogue. He has cheated me out 
of my money right and left. The money 
I spent in performing the hom ceremony 
bus gone for nothing, for it has not ward- 
ed off' the malignant influence hovering 
over my head and my house. vSee! my 
cattle are again dying ofl ; and what is the 
unkindest cut of all is that 1 myself am ly- 
ing ill andjiigh unto death’s door. What 
is to be done now? What should I now 
do to ward off for good the evil impending 
over nie?” Then he again revolves 
matters in his mind and, lo and behold! 
a dark thought flashes across his brain. 
He murmurs to himself: “What, if I should 
kill this monstrous £hild— this fiend in 
hifthan shape— and bury it in some out-of- 
thelvay place ! Who is' there to blab out 


my secret deed ? Dead men tell no tales.” 
Spurred on by this sinister idea, he makes 
up his mind to kill the baby and bury it 
secretly. Last and ghastly scene of all 
that ends, this uncanny tragedy is that 
wherein we find him taking the new-born 
child with the tooth to some unfrequented 
outskirt of his village and burying it alive 
in the belief that he is thereby ridding him- 
self and his family of a dangerous source of 
evil and calamity. 

1 have already set forth in my paper on 
'The Evolution of Superstition about Un- 
lucky Days and Objects ” * that this is pre- 
cisely the sort of reasoning which is resort- 
ed to not only by people in a low plane ol 
cu ture but also by civilized men in ac- 
counting for the growth of their supersti- 
tious beliefs! The psychological doctrine 
of the Association of Ideas lies at the toot 
of all these beliefs. 

That the aforementioned curious North 
Indian beliet was evolved as the result of 
the process of reasoning set forth above is 
nowhere more convincingly demonstrated 
than in the following account of a case 
wherein an attempt was made to perpetrate 
the ritual murder of a child supposed to be 
a monster in human shape, and which 
happened in the early part of 1914 in the 
district of Azamgarh in the United Pro- 
vinces of Northern India : — 

“Azamgarh district not long ago became famous 
through the cold-blooded tnurder*of Mr. liarhrr as he 
slept oil a charpo\ outside his bungalow one night, 
and the clever piece of detective \vo**k by which the 
Superintendent ot Police, Mr. Reynolds, .discovered 
the murderers and brought them to justice. Anal- 
most more horrible story now comes ironi the same 
district, more tragic in many respects and certainly 
more strange, a story which might almost make one 
despair of rustic Indian human nature, did not the 
thoughteome to the mind that, in Russia, many people 
still believe that ritual murder is practised by Jews, 
and that not so long ago Hugiish peasants used to 
drown unfortunate old women whom they suspected 
of witchcraft. . 

“The storv is as follows : Not long ago informa- 
tion was brought to the Pawai thana, on the extiemo 
western border of the district, that the partially 
eaten remains of an infaut had been found lying in a 
jungle. The. Thauadar, though an old man, is full ot 
energy, so mounting his tat he galloped oil to the 
place. lie viewed the r?maius, and, in hopes of finding 
a clue to the mystery, he decided to visit any burial- 
places there might be round about, to see if there 
were signs there that hyaenas had dug up the body 
and dragged it awav to make their ghastly meal off 
ii. Such an incident would he horrifying enough to 
people not acquainted with the wild countryside of 


* Vide the Join uni ot the Anthiopofogical Society 
ot Bombay, Yol IX , pp. % 225-2^2, 
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India; but, as a matter of fact, the child whose body 
bad suffered this degradation plays no part in the 
story, nor is the explanation on record of how the 
remains came to be in the jungle. It is merely men- 
tioned because it prompted the Thanadar to pay au 
unexpected visit to the nearest buriaUground, and 
that brought him to the discovery of the real tra- 
gedy. He was informed that, about a miU and a half 
away, was a dry pond used by the villagers as a 
graveyard, and thither he straightway rode, lie found 
there our men standing bv the side ol a newly filled 
in grave, and dismounting he went up to chat with 
them, lie had just put one or two searching ques- 
tions when a sound which lie described as “ma-a-a” 
came from the ground directly under his loot. 13,'; 
jumped, according to his own account, about 14 feet 
into the air; and then, though shaking as it with 
the palsy, he had the presence of mind to capture 
three o{ the four grave-diggers. Another cry like 
the bleat of a Limb was heard, so tile Thauadat 
hastily ordered the grave to be opened. It was 
shallow and the work did not take long, and soon 
there came to view a month old baby*girl --alive ! The 
Thanadar did his best for it and had it fed on milk. 
Whether he overfed it or whether it had suffered 
some fatal injury from t he burial ali\e cannot be said. 
At any rale the baby soon died. It only remained 
to discover what had pumipted this abominably cruel 
act. The story which his enquiries elicited is a 
curious instance of the depths to which superstition 
will drive ignorant people. The case will doubtless 
come before the law courts in time, but I give the 
story as it was told to the police. The little girl, 
it sccuu, I kuJ one tooth when she was born, mid this 
duct added to the disgust with which Indian parents 
greet the birth ot n daughter prepared their minds 
tor untoward events, rntortunately for the baby, 
circumstances increased their suspicion of so 
abnormal an infant. Three days alter her birth, 
six sucking pigs of the village were found dead. They 
had probably been overlaid by their mother; but in 
the village it was attributed to the presence ol the 
baby wilh a tooth. The next day a calf died. There 
are many causes which ma v bring about the death 
ol a calf, but the villagers were by now in no mood 
to seek for rationalistic explanations. The day after, 
a house in the village was burnt down. That was 
the last straw. So they called in a Brahman to 
exorcise the spirit ol bad luck. The soothsayer con- 
firmed the theory that the baby with a tooth was 
possessed ot' a rakshash i but volunteered to expel 
it on the usual terms of liberal hospitality 
for himself and his party. So the parents 
gave him of their best, regardless of ex peuse ; mid, 
after reciting some mantras , the holy man and his 
friends departed. But the curse was not removed. 
That very night the luckless baby’s father fell ill. lie 
had probably finished the remains of the Brahman's 
feast, and the unaccustomed richness of the food had 
upset him. But of coutse, he jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the rakdmshn in his daughter was too 
strong for the Brahmin’s mantras. The expense of 
the entertainment had been wasted. At all costs, he 
determined to get rid of the baby. To kill her would 
be murder ; but it occurred to him that if he had her 
buried alive he would be guiltless of blood. With the 
same sort of idea the ancient Hellenes exposed their 
superfluous children on the mountains, leaving them 
‘‘to the gods.” And so the tragedy was enacted, and 
unly the coincidence of another baby’s body being 
eaten by wild beasts enabled the police to prevent the 
nbloodless” killing being carried right through and 


passing into oblivion as ohc of the unrecorded trage- 
dies of India. ”t 

We should now see whether there is 
current, in any other part of Northern 
India, the same superstitious belief about 
the child born with a tooth, or some other 
belief akin to it. V\e find that, though the 
identically exact form of belief is not 
current in any other part thereof, there pre- 
vails in the districts of Rangpur and Malda 
in Northern Bengal the superstitious belief 
tlukt, if a child teetlis before the perfor- 
mance of his “First Rice Ceremony,” he 
will be short-lived, and that the only way 
of Averting the evil is to marry Jjim to a 
bitch. The prevalence of this belief has 
been vouched for by the Dik Pm k ash (a 
Bengali newspaper published in Rangpur) 
from which the Indian Mirror {of Calcutta) 
for Saturday, the 2fith May 1912, has 
culled the following extract bearing upon 
the same 

"A child in some village of the Rangpur District, 
writes the Dik ITukush, recently married a bitch. 
There is a superstition among the low class people of 
the district that dentition before the “First Rice” cere- 
mony, which usually takes place at the age of seven 
months, is an omen of the child’s short life; and the 
canine union is believed to be a great antidote tor the 
evil. ” 

Now, the above item of intelligence sug- 
gests the two following questions:— 

(a) What is a “first Rice Ceretiionv”? 

(Ij) Why is the child married to a bitch 
for warding off the threatened curse of short 
life ? 

The “First Rice Ceremony” is other- 
wise known us the Amiaprashana. It is 
generally called by the womenfolk as the 
“ liliujno ”, that is “ Bhojana ” or the feast. 
It is the ceremony performed for giving 
rice for food to an infant for the first time 
and generally celebrated when the child is 
seven months old. The goddess Shashthi, 
who presides over child-birth and is the 
protecting deity of children, is, first of all, 
worshipped ; and then the child is fed with 
rice, the whole ceremony winding up with 
a feast to which relatives and friends are 
treated. The readers of Rev. • Lalbihari 
De’s Bengal Peasant Lite will recall to their 
mind the way as to how Badan celebrated 
the Amiaprashana ceremony of his son 
Govinda Chandra Samauta, the details 
thereof and of the feast that followed 
thereafter. 

i Vide the article enlilloii “Butted Alive— Auofacr 
Aiumgurh Tragedy" iu the Piuueci for Wednesday, the 
18th March 7 
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Then I come to the next point. In 
Bengal when the first-born child dies in 
infancy, or two or more children die suc- 
cessively during their babyhood, the 
mother pretends to sj-'ll her next-born child 
to the rlhntri or midwife in exchange for 
9, 7, 5, 3, 2, or l cowries in the belief that 
she is thereby transferring it from her own 
family to that of the latter and that, by 
this device, the malignant spirit will be 
cheated out of his intended victim. Many 
other expedients arc resorted to, as , for 
instance, the child is called by an opprobri- 
ous name ; or, if it is a male, it is dressed up 
as a girl and vice versa ; or its nose or. cars 
are bo fed and* rings put in therein, by 
doing all these, it is believed that the Devil 
will pass over the child in contempt and 
think it beneath his dignity to make a 
victim of it. To my mind, the Rangpur 
custom of marrying the child to a bitch 
has the same root-idea underlying it as 
that whereon the practice of selling the 
child to the midwife is based, namelv, that 
of deluding Old Nick and cheating him out 
of his intended prey. 

The variants of the belief from Azam- 
garh in U. P. and from Rangpur in North- 
ern Bengal, which have been discussed 
supra, are current among the Hindus only. 
We have, now, to sec whether either of 
them hr any modified form thereof is pre- 
valent among a non-Hindu people. In the 
course of a rapid survey of the folklore 
literature of the world, l have found that 
a variant of this superstitious belief exists 
among the Persians who are all Moslems 
of the Shiah sect. Major P. M. Sykes— an 
acknowledged authority on the customs of 
Persia— has told us that “Persian mothers 
nurse their children for two years and the 
first tooth is watched for even more 
anxiously than with us, for should a tooth 
In the upper jaw appear first, the parents 
will suffer terrible bad luck and even die 
unless, to avert the evil, the* child is 
thrown from the roof. To avoid this re- 
medy being worse than the disease, four 


men catch the falling infant in a blanket.”* 
The custom of killing children born with 
their teeth also prevails among the Negroes 
ofAfrica.f 

If we 9 ompare the three variants, we 
find that those from Azamgarh and Persia 
agree with each other in this respect, 
namely, that the evil apprehended from 
the child’s teething is supposed to over- 
take its parents; whereas the modified 
form current in Rangpur presupposes that 
the evil will only affect the child itself 
‘and shorten its life. The device employed 
by the believers in the two former 
variants, for averting the apprehended 
calamity is the killing of the child* either 
actually dr symbolically' ; whereas the ex- 
pedient adopted by those who believe in the 
Rangpur form of the superstition consists 
of the harmless and magical practice of 
marrying the child to a bitch. The Persi- 
ans adopt the make-believe of killing the 
child by throwing it from the roof; but 
its life is saved by four men catching the 
falling infant in a blanket. Whereas the 
superstitious rustic of Azamgarh sought 
to kill the child outright by burying it 
alive. It is only the intervention of the. 
police that saved its life— and alas! that 
only temporarily, for it died shortly after- 
wards of some injury it had sustained. 
Would to God that the unsophisticated 
villagers of the countryside in the U.P. 
may wake up and see the absurdity of 
their superstitious belief and, in order to 
fulfil the requirements of custom, adopt 
some make-believe whereby they would be 
enabled, while pretending to kill the child, 
to actually save its life ! 

* Hutchinson’s Custom . oi the World, Vol. II., pace 
G29. 1 

t The World of Today. By A. R. Hope Moticrieff. 
Vol. III. London : Tile Gresham Publishing Com- 
pany. (No date), pp. 120-122. 

Sakat Ciiandra Mitra, m.a., ill. 
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AH ALYA 

(Ahalya, sinning against the purity of married love, incurred her husband’s curse, turning into a 
stone to be restored to her humanity by tkc touch of Kanichanciru). * 

Struck with the curse in mid wave of your tumultuous passion your life stilled 
into a stone, clean, cool and impassive. 

You took your sacred bath of dust, plunging deep into the primitive peace 
of the earth. 

Yon lay down in the dumb immense where faded days drop, 

like dead flowers with seeds, to sprout'again into new dawns. * * 

You felt the thrill of the situ’s kiss with the roots of grass and trees 
that are like infant’s fingers clasping at mother's breast. 

In the night, when the tired children of dust came hack to the dust, their rhythmic 
breath touched you with the large and placid motherliness of the earth. 

Wild weeds twined round you their bonds of flowering intimacy ; 

You were lapped by the sea of life whose ripples arc the leaves’ ilutter, bees’ flight, 
grasshoppers’ dance and tremor ol‘ moth’s wings. 

For ages you kept your ear to the ground, counting the footsteps of the unseen 
comer, at whose touch silence flames into music. 

# 

Woman, the sin has stripped you naked, the curse has washed you pure, you have 
risen into a perfect life. 

The dew of that unfathomed night trembles on your eyelids, 
the mosses of cver-green years cling to your hair. 

You have the wonder of new birth and the wonder of old time in your awakening. 

You are young as the newborn flowers and old as the hills. 

* 

Rabindranath Taoork. 


THE SHADOW ON THE PATH 
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I. 

fOR the fifth time the shadow lay across 
the path, grim and menacing across 
the white snow, a gaunt shadow 
stretching out a ragged arm pointing 
towards the house, 


“I don’t like it, and that’s the truth,” 
Enid Lancaster said, shivering a little. 
“It’s silly to be so superstitious, but it is 
just like a finger of Fate pointing to us-v' 
it’s like the shadow of a woman threaten- 
ing me.” 
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She waited a moment or two before she 
went in, staring with half-fascinated eyes 
at the queer shadow which fell across the 
path between the house and the gate. It 
was no doubt a combination of the 
doctor's light next door and the street 
lamp outside, a§ she explained to Eliza- 
beth, but it was odd enough. They had 
been in the lie use six weeks before it ap- 
peared. And now this was the fifth time 
— the fifth time the gaunt shadow of a 
woman had lain across the path ! * 

“I’ll go and get Elizabeth to keep me 
company till I’hilip comes," she said to her- 
self. “I feel just stupid to-night. Oh, that 
horrid tree; I’ll have it cut down to- 
morrow." 

As she crossed the room and the light 
fell on her face she looked very young, but 
it was the look of youth some women bear 
into their very old age, and Enid Lancast- 
er had known trouble and sorrow and 
loneliness, and to-night the wind reminded 
her of the thirty yea rs of poverty which 
had ended only a year ago when a legacy 
gave her competence. She had now plenty 
for herself and her old servant who lived 
with her, but not quite enough to keep 
and educate the little lad who lay smiling 
in his sleep upstairs; and somehow the 
wind reminded her unpleasantly of this 
fact. By adopting the boy she had strait- 
ened her means — had put the burden on 
her shoulders again which she had longed 
so to throw off. Why had she done it? 
She could not tell, except that there had 
been a look in the childish eyes as he lay 
in the Home for Homeless Children that 
overwhelmed her. lie was a wretched 
little waif with frightened eyes, who start- 
ed at sounds and shrank from a touch. 
He had evidently been half starved and 
badly treated, for there were ugly bruises 
on his little body, and had been at last left 
unconscious on the doorstep of the Home- 
deserted, abandoned, and Enid had not the 
heart to resist the look in his eyes when 
she saw lfim thus. 

She opened the door giving on to the 
passage, and started a little as a sudden 
draught of cold air caught her face. She 
looked out and found the front door open, 
and the figure of an old woman outlined 
against the light. 

’{‘Elizabeth ! ’ ’ she Cried . 'What are you 
loqk’ug at?" 

Tne woman turned, and as she did so 


the wind rose up and swept round the 
house with a peculiar cry. 

“Just hark at that, miss. That there 
cry in the wind ain’t no more natural than 
the sliadder yonder." 

“Oh, what nonsense, Elizabeth,” Enid 
cried. Bbt she shivered still, and going to 
the door peered out into the cold night. 
“You know you liked the house," she 
added. 

“Ave, miss, ’tis all right to the look on 
it, but you don’t know a house till you 
lives in it. There's no truer sayin’ than 
that, and there’s no ‘countin’ for the 
happenings since we’ve been here.” Her 
voice sank suddenly. There had - been 
noises, whisperings, sounds of strange 
footsteps. No one in the town could tell 
them anything, no one had suspected the 
little grey house was haunted, but that it 
was, Elizabeth was convinced. Not only 
had that mysterious shadow taken to ly- 
ing across the path, but there had been 
other things too, and only the night before 
last the most mysterious thing of all had 
happened. On the landing she had stopped 
to strike a light. She struck three match- 
es, and three times in succession they had 
been blown out sharply by some strange 
breath. At the third Elizabeth fled to 
Enid. 

“The house is haunted,” she declared. 
“There’s ghosteses outside and in ; what- 
ever for did ye come here, Miss Enid ? ” 

“Well, this house is cheap, and we must 
manage in it until I marry. Oh, Elizabeth, 
I used to thiuk I was the most unlucky- 
wretch in the whole world, and now— now 
how it has changed! Why, isn’t it queer, 
Elizabeth, six months ago 1 had not met 
Dr. Manners, nor seen the boy, and if it 
hadn’t been for the boy being ill I should 
never have met Dr. Manners. Now— oh, 
it’s like a fairy tale. Dr. Manners loves 
me, and for my sake he’s going to love the 
boy, too. He says I may give all my in- 
come to him; in fact, he wishes me to 
do it. 

“He’s an onhutnan sort o’man,” put in 
Elizabeth stolidly; “too good for this 
world, I reckon." 

“Yes, he is,” cried Enid. “He’s a good 
fellow. And oh, Elizabeth, I’m a lucky 
woman.” 

“Well, I might think so,” said Elizabeth 
unmoved, “if it weren’t for these queer 
things as happen. ( And that sadder— I 
dunna like it, miss/ that I don’t.” 
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They stood together staring out. On 
the snow-covered paths the shroud lay 
imrnova ble. 

“It seems to be threatenin’ thee,” Eliza- 
beth said again in a loud voice. 

“Oh, but how can it be?” Enid cried. 
“There is nothing to threaten. 7 ’ 

Nothing! as in reply, almost in defiance 
of her remark, something stirred amongst 
the bushes. 

“Look you, it moved,” cried Elizabeth 
sharply. 

Enid gave a little cry and stared 
forward. 

“Oh, you goose,” she cried, “it is only 
the wind moving the tree. It’s — hark! 
— oh, it isn’t anything at all— it isn’t 
the shadow. It’s Dr. Manners — coming 
at last.” • 

A tall figure strode forward out of 
the darkness and on to the white cover- 
ing of the path. 

“Enid! my darling. At last,” lie said. 

II. 

“Philip, it’s too silly for words, but Pm 
afraid.” 

“Afraid, sweetheart? Of what?” 

• “Of a shadow.” 

“A shadow?” he cried. “Well really. 
Is it your own ?” 

He was a tall, grave looking man, with 
a humorous twist to his lips which some- 
how belied the sadness in his eyes. 

“No, but Philip, it unnerves me and 
frightens Elizabeth to death. It lies across 
the garden path — oh you might have seen 
it just like a human figure. It’s been 
there for five nights now. It comes and 
goes. Sometimes we look out and see the 
pathway bare and empty, and at other 
times— there it is. It’s there now to- 
night.” 

“Somebody watching the house, evi- 
dently,” Dr. Manners said, half to himself. 

“But there’s nothing to watch for,” 
Enid cried. “I’ve got nothing worth 
stealing.” 

“No, but I w r as wondering if perhaps 
Percy Hinton—” • 

“Oh, not he,” cried Enid flushing. “Why 
should he?” 

“Well, it was a big blow to him when 
he found you were engaged to me,” Dr. 
Manners answered. “He never suspected 
it, of course. I stepped in rather quickly, 
eh, darling? I couldn’t wait — I wanted 
to be sure of you— anti he didn’t even 
23 — 6 * 


know I knew you. , Perhaps he hasn’t 
given up hope yet. But it’s no good. 
Nothing shall ever separate us now, Enid.” 

He caught her to him with a sudden 
fierceness in his grip, and as he stared out 
over her head, as he field it against his 
breast, his eyes had suddenly in them an 
odd look of pain or fear. 

“Enid, say it. Promise you will never 
let anything come between us ? You will 
love me always ! ” 

“Love you? Oh, Philip, Philip! As if 
any tiling could ever alter me! I’m the 
luckiest woman in the world. Why, all 
the tpwn envies me. You could have had 
your choice — you, the most popular<loctor 
and friend in the place.” 

He shook his head a little, and again 
there came to his eyes that odd look of 
pain. # 

“Everybody loves you,” Enid whisper- 
ed, “from the rich people down to the very 
poor, and oh, I love you for that — for all 
your work amongst the poor.” 

“Don’t,” he said with a sudden sharp- 
ness in his voice. “I doctor amongst the 
poor because 1 like hard work,” he broke 
oil abruptly. “But never mind that, let 
us go and unearth your shadow. I expect 
it will turn out to be Hinton. I never saw 
a man more knocked over than he did 
when I told him. Perhaps you had, better 
stay indoors, darling. 1 won’t he long.” 

“No, I’ll come with you,” Enid said. 
Somehow, at the mention of Percy Hinton 
an odd fear assailed her. She had never 
thought of him, but now it seemed only 
too likely to be the explanation of the 
shadow, and, perhaps, also of the mysteri- 
ous footsteps they had heard wandering 
sometimes about the house at dead of 
night. 

“No, I’m coming out with you,” she 
said. • 

“I’d rather you didn’t.” 

“No, I’ll come. It may be nothing after 
all. The trees are thick there. It may be 
only the cast of the light through them. 
We’ll go together.” 

Snow was beginning to fall now, patter- 
ing softly over the leaves, and every now 
and then eddying violently as the wind 
caught them and fluTig them wildly about. 
The icy cold of the night had deepened. 

“We’re going to have a bad month of 
it,” Dr. Manners remarked lightly. “Eli- 
zabeth told me the new moon came in bad, 
and declared that we may expect worse 
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than the worse as it* reaches the full; but 
let’s see into this shadow. It is one ot the 
trees, no doubt.” 

He paused a moment to look down the 
little path and a tr the dark figure still 
stretched across it, a shadow still sinister 
in tlie moonlight . 

“It’s decidedly queer,” he said, "but it 
. can probably be quite easily explained. 
You see Dr. Price’s light yonder, no doubt 
that accounts for it. Let us go and see.” 

He stepped forward as he spokvf, and 
took a few quick steps down the path, 
peering up at the trees and bushes which 
grew « thickly, and divided the # othei 
doctor’s house from Enid’s. 

Abruptly lie slopped. There was a 
sudden quick movement in the bushes, a 
quiek. sharp, broken civ, and a figure 
sprung out of them and llc*w like a hare 
down the path and out into the road. It 
was a woman. She flung open the gate 
violently and disappeared. 

Enid gave a cry. 

“Oh, Philip, how silly vve have been ; it 
was nothing alter all, only a poor half- 
witted creature i gave some work to the 
other day.” 

“A poor, half-witted ” His voice was 

strangely halting and broken. "A woman 
— youjjave work to?” 

“Yes. She was a stranger here. I’m 
afraid she drinks, but anyhow, 1 couldn’t 
help helping her, and she did seem so grate- 
ful. Elizabeth thinks she’s halt crazy. 
Why, Philip, Philip, what is the matter ?” 

He passed a shaking hand across his 
face. 

“God help us!’’ lie cried. “She is my 


, . Dazed, almost motionless, Enid sat 
while the minutes tieked wearily by. It 
seemed like hours since Philip had half led, 
half dragged her into the house and away 
from the now empty, shadowless path. 

“Yes, go on,” she said at last “Tell 
me.” 

De loused himself. He had dropped 
heavily into a chair burying his face in his 
hands. 

“I must seem a scoundrel to you,” he 
said. “I told you she was dead, and 
until five minutes ago 1 honestly believed 
she was. I meant 'to tclf you all about 
her— some day— some day when 1 was 
quite sure of your love for me. Rut we’ve 


known each other such a short time. 
It can’t lie six months since you came 
here and took this house and called me 
in to attend the child.” 

“And ‘that was like fate too,” Enid said 
slowly. “If Dr. Price next door hadn’t 
been out it would have been he who would 
have attended Dick. Now— oh, go on, tell 
me what it means.” 

“I’ll go— alter her— in a moment,” he 
said hoarsely. “1 must find her, of course, 
, but I can’t yet— not for a few minutes. Mv 
wife ! And l thought— I thought 1 buried 
her six years ago ! Heaven help me — six 
years ago !” 

He got up suddenly and began pacing 
about the room. 

“She was the daughter of a man who 
befriended me when 1 was a boy,” fie said, 
“and when he lay on his deathbed I pro- 
mised him I would take care of her and 
look after her. There seemed to me only 
one way of doing that. 1 married her. Six 
months later 1 discovered what even her 
fat het did not dream of, perhaps, indeed, 
it had lain dormant in her before— perhaps 
disappointment and despair developed it, 
for I found out, too, that she had been 
jilted by a man she had loved desperately, 
and that she was secretly drugging and 
drinking. How long she had been doing it 
1 don't know — ever since our marriage, I 
think — anyhow she was hopeless. I tried 
to cure her and thought 1 had succeeded. 
For two years she managed to deceive 
me ; then one night I came home to find 
her gone. She left a note telling me she 
had had the chance of going on the stage 
and was going to take it and was leaving 
me for ever. The next thing I heard be- 
fore even I had time to take any steps to 
find her was that she was dead.” 

He broke off abruptly. His face was 
convulsed and drawn and grey. 

“You can guess what it meant to me,” 
he said, “and, Heaven forgive me, the 
relief ! The news came that she had been 
lost in the burning of a theatre. I went 
up North to try to identify her, and I 
thought I did.” 

His bitter words died sharply, and for 
a moment he stood motionless. Then 
abruptly he turned. 

“You see,” he said, “she lied even in 
that. She had never joined that company 
at all. Evidently she was not there— the 
bones I buried were the bones of some 
other poor creature, unidentified, who lost 
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her life in the fire. As she had lied and de- 
ceived me in all the three years of our 
married life so she deceived me then. All 
this time she has made no sign — not a 
word to tell me that she was alive. She 
has no doubt done it on purpose, and God 
only knows why she should seek to do me 
harm, for I did my best for her. I tVied to 
be just to her.” 

“Oh, Philip! And you must go to her. 
Your wife!” 

Alone! Always alone now — only the 
child upstairs to comfort her. 

That night snow fell heavily. It was 
the wildest storm that had been known 
for years, and next morning the thick 
white seemed to have covered all the world. 
It lay in great drifts upon the woods 
and fields. It seemed to have .smothered 
everything, and outside Enid’s cottage 
the path-way was obliterated and the 
great heap of shrubs and bushes hurried 
under the white. 

The shadow had gone! That night 
when the snow had ceased, the moon, 
sailing high and full, showed sharp and 
clear nothing but a broad expanse of snow 
right down to the gate and beyond. No 
shadow now; all clear and open. 

The garden gate clicked, and Enid’s 
heart gave a jump and grew suddenly 
warm. She rose to her feet, with the 
colour coming sharply into her face. If it 
should be Philip — come back ? 

Her colour died sharply, and all the 
cold swept hack into her heart as there 
entered into the room not Philip, but Pcrev 
Hinton. 

“You!” she exclaimed. 

“I had to come,” he answered. “Man- 
ners has told me — he asked me to come to 
you. Enid — Enid, I want to take his place. 
He knows it. I want to help you.” 

“No one can help me,” she said, with a 
choking sob in her voice- “No one can 
take his place, only the child — Dick. I’ve 
got him to live for, after all.” 

“Enid, you can’t waste your life because 
— because of Manners’ misfortune. Enid, 
Pm rich, 1 can give you alj you want — you 
and the child. I can do more for him than 
you can, and I will. Won’t you trust me, 
Enid ?” 

For a moment the temptation was 
almost irresistible, but the next the 
thought of all she had lost, of the man she 
loved, and the shadow that had crept 
between them to wrecl* their lives, over- 


whelmed her. She dropped suddenly to 
her knees and leaned* h#*r face against a 
chair. 

“Oh, Philip, Philip!” she sobbed. 

Percy Hinton stood stiff and rigid. A 
change — a sudden look <;ame over his lace. 
He bit his lips. 

“It was his wish,” he said in a queer, 
muffled voice. “He- he sort of' gave you 
to me. He asked me, Enid, because he 
knows how I love you.” 

“I can’t! 1 can’t!” sobbed Enid. “I love 
Philip, and no other man can take his 
place. Oh, leave me, leave me.” 

“1 can’t,” Percy said. “Have pity oil 
me, Eli id I’ve loved you longer than he 
has. I’ve known you longer, and*I’lldo 
all he would — and more. Enid, he couldn’t 
love you as 1 love you and he ought to 
have told you before about bis wife — he said 
so himself.” * 

“Oh, no, no, it doesn’t matter anyhow,” 
cried Enid wildly, “ft doesn’t make any 
difference. She’s alive, and — she is his wife as 
long as she lives.” 

“And she may live forty years,” Percy 
cried quickly; “there’s every likelihood of 
it. Oh, Enid, marry me and let me take 
you away where you will forget it all. 
Let me make yon forget.” 

“1 can’t!” “ 

“Manners knows I was coming to you 
to-night He wished me luck. It wofild be 
the best thing lor von, he said, and you 
will never see him again. He hasn’t found 
his wife; he knows she doesn’t mean to be 
found, and he has gone .away himself. He 
has left word when 1 she can find him if she 
wants to, but. lie couldn't stay here any 
longer and he has gone.” 

“Gone!” Enid cried with white lips. 

“Yes. He said he should catch the seven 
o’clock train, and it’s eight now.” 

“Eight!” Bilid gave a erv. “Eight, 
and at this time last night — oh, Philip" 
Philip! . 

She moved forward towards the 
window .as she spoke. 

“This time last night 1 was waiting for 
him,” she cried, “and, staring* at the 
shadow— the shadow on the path outside. 
It’s clear now, but last night she — his wife 
was hiding in the bushes, and her shadow 
fell right across the path. Why did she 
hide there like that? Did she know I)r. 
Manners was engaged to me ?” 

“I daresay, * ¥ Percy said grimly. “No 
dcubt she had some idea of hurting you. 
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Perhaps she might have let you marry 
him before she showed herself. May be 
she would have waited night after night 
if you had’nt found her out. She was a 
malignant woman.” 

“How do you know?” asked Enid. 

“I guessed i.t,” he said slowly. 

Enid at the window had pulled aside 
the curtain, and now suddenly she gave a 
cry. 

“Look! Look! The shadow again! 
There across the snow ! Look!” 

The next moment she had fluug open 
the window and was out on the path, 
leaving the curtain moving in the draught 
and the bitter cold of the night drifting 
into the room. 

Enid was standing on the path, her 
hands on the shoulders of a man who 
stood before her, her face uplifted to his. 

Percy drew back, breathing sharply. 
He went a sudden deathly white. 

“Manners !” he said. 

The moon drifted slowly, and the light 
of the lamp in the street outside threw 
their united shadow right to his feet. He 
drew back, and out of the silence of the 
night he heard Manners’ voice speaking. 

“I can’t go without saying good-bye,” 
he cried. “I couldn’t go without seeing 
you once more for the last time. Hinton 
will have told you what I told him. I’m 
going back to my old house in London— 
the place where she and I lived — where I 
tried in vain to cure her. She may come 
back to me there — some day. Or — or — she 
may let me know — something of her. I’ve 
been searching all to-day and without any 
success. No one has seen her. I’ve left in- 
structions with the police, and 1 shall set 
detectives to work in London, but it won’t 
be surprising if we never rind her. No 
doubt she does not mean to be found. But 
oh, Enid — Enid !” 

His voice broke and Percy heard it, and 
heard Enid’s reply with a pain that in all 
his selfish life he had never felt before. 

He waited a moment or two ; then sud- 
denly a little ghost staggered in at the 
window and groped her way into the 
room. 

“He’s gone— for ever,” she said, “and 
my heart is broken.” 

“You’ll forget — you’ll forget,” Percy 
cried, coming forward towards her quickly, 
“in time.” , • 

She started upright. 

“If you don’t want to make me hate 


you — go,” she cried. “Go and don’t let 
me ever see you again. You will remind 
me of him — oh, Philip! I shall never be 
able to look at you again without remem- 
bering. .Oh, go. 1 wish I were dead— oh, 
indeed, indeed, I wish I were dead !” 

Her voice died in the room, and for 
what seemed a long time there was no 
sound but the flapping of the blind and 
the dull drag of the curtain in the window. 
Then suddenly out of the silence rose a 
child’s frightened cry, and Enid started to 
her feet. 

“It’s Dick — my little Dick,” she said 
running across the room. 

Before she got to the door Percy stopped 
her. 

“Let me speak for God’s sake,” he cried, 
“or 1 never shall. Let me speak while 1 
want to or 1 shall be mad again to- 
morrow, and then it will be too late. 
Manners’ wife is dead — dead. Don’t you 
hear what I say ? She’s dead — and her 
body’s in a drift— right down at the bot- 
tom of Colcul’s Drift — right under the 
snow', and she won’t be lound for weeks, 
if then, but she’s there. Listen, Enid. I’ve 
been mad — mad over you, and it’s no good 
after all. I can’t have you — 1 might have 
known it. But last night I was outside 
your gate, and 1 heard Manners cry out, 
and I saw the woman rush away and out 
into the road. 1 followed her. She walk- 
ed very slowly, and every now and then 
stopped as if she could scarcely get along. 
I could see she was very ill, but I waited 
until she got right outside the town, and 
then 1 stopped her. 

“I was almost too late. She was dying. 
She could scarcely gasp out what she 
tolu me, but she managed it at last, and 
died there in the snow, then it was 
the madness seized me. 1 thought if she 
could remain hidden 1 could win you — 
marry you before the truth came out. I 
picked her up — she was a mere bundle of 
skin and bones and rags— and carried her 
across the fields to Colcut’s Drift. It’s 
fairly deep and now it is half rilled with 
snow. You can Imagine how I watched 
all night seeing it falling, falling, falling, 
burying her deeper and ever deeper. I 
thought I was quite sale. I should have 
been, but I can’t bear to see you un- 
happy and that child — The cry of the child 
undid me, Enid— Enid— the boy you have 
adopted is Manners’ son.” 

“ What ?” 
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“Manners’ boy. He was born after 
bis wife left him, and that is what brought 
her here. She had starved and ill-treated 
him, and she had deserted him, but she 
was fond of him after all, and she found 
out about you and where you bad taken 
him, and came here to watch. She used 
to stand night after night under the 
bushes, and once or twice she even got 
into the house to see him. She was the 
ghost that haunted 3'ou — Dick’s mother. 
And now there is only one thing for me 
to do — to fetch Manners back.’’ 


She held out both her hands. 
“Oh, God bless you,” she cried. 


An hour or two later, with Bnid held 
close in his arms, Dr. Manners stood look- 
ing down upon his sleeping child. 

“It was Fate,” he said — “Fate that 
made you adopt the child and bring him 
here.” 

“It was God,” Bnid said slowly. “Oh, 
Philip, Philip, he belongs to both of us 
now!” 


GURU GOVIND SINGH 


O NE reads in the Upanishads of a small 
boy, Nachiketn, who, finding that his 
father was giving away worthless 
presents as daksliina to the priests in a big 
function, felt ashamed of the meanness and 
urged feelingly — “To whom willyou give me 
as present, father?” The hither replied in 
anger— “To Death.” 

To Death lie was given and from Death 
thus wonderful boy snatched deathless spi- 
ritual teachings for humanity. 

A slighL variation on the same theme I 
find in the life-story of Guru Govind Singh. 
When the Kashmiri pandits, pressed by 
Aurangzib to relinquish their faith, seek 
protection and advice from Tegh Bahadur, 
the Guru says — "Until some virtuous per- 
son sacrifices himself at the altar of faith, 
God’s people will find no rest.” 

At this Govind Singh, the little boy of 
nine, springs up and says — “Father, who 
more virtuous than thyself? Give thyself 
unto Death for their sake.” 

A spark from the same fire ignites the 
fire, the father courts death tit the court of 
Delhi and leaves a heritage of deathless 
nobility to his nice. 

Besides spiritual knowledge Nachiketa 
had acquired from death the secrets of 
lighting a special material fire which are 
lost to the Indian world. Govind Singh 
had no material knowledge, but learnt 
from Death only the art of igniting spiri- 
tual lire in the hearts of a people. The fire 
that digests all physical troubles, all tem- 


poral losses, all material discomfort, the 
fire that impels one to great ac- 
tions, noble deeds and heroic efforts even 
unto death— that was the fire he culled 
from death and that is still stored up for 
the use of his countrymen in the pages of 
his life. It was this fire which made him 
years afterwards as a man, tell his*ownson 
of fourteen who, while proceeding to the 
battlefield, felt thirsty and halted for a cup 
of water — “Darling ! tarry not ! Angels are 
awaiting thee with a cup of the water of 
immortalit}- ^go and take it in the company 
of thy brother !” 

The glow of this fire has spread far and 
wide over the horizon. Without knowing 
precisely whence it proceeded, how it 
proceeded, crowds and crowds of people 
have admired it. 1 have been one of the 
crowd : A decade ago I had placed Gufu 
Govind Singh in the hierarchy of the heroes 
of India aud taught my brethren in Bengal 
to offer pushpanjali to his memory on 
the eighth day of heroes in the Dussera 
Season. . 

Guru Govina Singh’s is not a mere name 
any more but a spell to raise heroes out of 
inanities. To read his life is to long for 
habits of hardihood, for feats of sacrifice, 
abnegation and martyrdom for a cause, — 
to embrace a great and noble cause as life’s 
companion anjl to subordinate all petty, 
things to it. 

These two boys of Indian soil — Nachi- 
keta and Govind Singh, are harping in the 
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cars of every Indian householder: “Father 
give im\ your most valuable possession, up 
in a big cause: father give thvsclf up for a 
great cause.” 

But alas for the property of disintegra- 
tion in things Indian century after century 
reformers have risen and tried to make 
Indians one and failed ! From Buddha 
<1 own wards every attempt to preach 
fellow-feeling and to break down the hard 
walls of caste between man and man has 
resulted in adding one more caste to the 
many existing already. Time after time 
several drops out of the ocean have sepa- 
rated from the ocean and combined to form 
a new group distinct from other groups 
similarly formed before, and stood in 
martial array against each part as well as 
the whole. 

The opposition of the hill-ehiefs to 
Guru Govind Singh’s propaganda isa break- 
out of the same old disease of India. Guru 
Govind Singh’s dream was 

Turk Hindka jhagra mitauu, 

Sagal srishti ek varna banaun. 

He wanted, that is to say, to put 
an end to Ilindu-Alusalman disputes 
and to make all men of one caste. 


But his countrymen, including his own 
followers, are far lagging behind in the way 
of helping his dream to be realised. Sagttl 
vh run s have not become one. India has not 
become one, onlva new body of men calling 
themselves Sikhs or the Khalsa have sprung 
to light and be fought against by others of 
different denomination. 

The ninth Guru Tegli Bahadur is said to 
have prophesied the coming ol a white race 
from the south. 

That white race has indeed come, and 
come to stav — till when? — Till the reason 
of its being here shall be no more, till we 
have learnt to do those things which we 
have been hithcrtounable to do. When Indian 
minds have changed, when India has 
learnt the art of true fellow-feeling, when 
all the vnrtuis of India have agreed to 
become one, then and then only will the 
conscious or unconscious mission of the 
white race be ended and not before. 

The white race has to be instrumental in 
changing the soul of India by processes 
known to the Great Alchemist alone, be- 
fore it can leave India. 

Sakai, v Devi. 


GLEANINGS 


A Wireless Telephone Message Across the Sea. 

Since Babel fell, it may he said, n<i stranger thing 
has happened to human speech than that it should be 
heard 4.000 miles, as were the words of President 
Theodore N. Vail, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, on September 20, over a whole 
continent and half an ocean, with absolutely no 
visible medium of transmission. “It does not matter 
if for the present such a result is possible only 
under ideal conditions,” declares William Mar- 
coni — whose own plans for telephoning with- 
out wires across the Atlantic were thwarted 
by the war-*and he forthwith predicts “a fairly 
perfect service” in the near future. Even more opti- 
mistic is Dr. Peter Cooper Hewitt, whose inventions 
helped to make Mr. Vail’s feat possible. “The time 
is close at hand,” he says, “when it will be possible to 
talk half around the world.” And when there is 
added to these hearty indorsements of the achieve- 
ment of the Bel! system the assurance of Prof 
Michael 1. Pupin, of Columbia University, that he has 
discovered a successful method of ‘removing static 
disturbances and obstructions to wireless telephony, 
the importance of the New York-Hawaii message is 


manifest. This recent achievement, we are told, is 
the out growth of tests made only this last spring, 
when the Bell telephone-system arranged its first 
aerial conversation between Montank, L. I., arid 
Wilmington. Del., a distance of but 250 miles. The 
decision to try for a transcontinental wireless was 
reached when a talk without wires from 

Mon tau k to St. Simon’s Island, Me., convinced 
the engineers of the company that long- 

distance wireless telephony was indeed practi- 
cable. They set to work at once, under the direction 
of Engineers J. J. Cartv and Lloyd Espcnchied, and 
the first news of their success that the public received 
came with the announcement of the one sided talk of 
President Vail to Engineer Cartv, from the former’s 
office in New York City bv wire to Washington and 
thence by wireless to the latter at Mare Island Navy 
Yard, in San Francisco Bay. Then, to quote the 
New York Times ’ story: 

“While over all the world was being flashed the 
news that the human voice had been sent by wireless 
telephony 2,500 miles through the air— from Wash- 
ington to California— a lone operator in a frame hut 
at the foot of a towering mast on the shore of Pearl 
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I»K. II. ItAKKINCTO.N Co\ AMI Ills ' Wai.KINC. WlKKI.KSS.” 

susp,ct c !i hl T Ik* nmc'wnv h* lbd^n'^iwn v'as^ eas'd v J’**' m, ' ,clllue ' but . eas.ly pass uu- 

picture the apparentlv aimless L - -i-. easily 1,1 M kha ^ u "dorm '»» >» a business suit. Is the last 

distance iiwav. This method is not S rccc,v,,, R messages from a “walking sending-station” at some 

0,1 ' S not a new are told, but its possibilities are still undeveloped. 


i^SsjsS&srs? 

President Theodore V Vm l * i •jv 

ciniK' a. „ 

asrrua ^ -T* 

at Arlington. Va It was hour/ beLre'h^oun^ 10 ? 

and : Srr , T r: C irt' <,lln r "t" w ? th Mfire ^aiul cMf. 
l " u ten j. j. L art v, chief entrineer of th#. < 1 i 

company, that a miracle had been wrought .^ hoM 

lihoneand T . Hn " 0, 1 r,C ?" U ‘ ,U bv the American Tele 
pnont and Telegraph Company of the success Af 

ohZKlTT- continu . in ff the formal statement 
•■i'i < lt tu ,' 1 conversation, explains that — 
nll ,„.\ distance over whirl* this wireless com 
Str'vT,? » ***“«* than the distal,™' 
from New York t (,,1< * l>n ' *^ ew York to Paris, or 

such a S ,mpnrtant I)Oi0tS ’ 

assured 11 qc tnUISatla,UlC , wire,ess communication is 
Eurone ^in 80011 • us f tl,c disturbed conditions in 
obvious ^ P o rm,t of tests from this country is 
difficult to e « U i ,S re . m ^ lu hcred that it is much more 
across land thin wlrelcss ‘ tele J jhun e communication 
wireless , iJ haD r ttcro "? ^ter. This wonderful 
to pass over th^ f ™lu Washington to Hawaii had 
pass over the width ol th* entire United States 


before it encountered the more simple wireless eon- 
uitHMis ol sending over water.” n 

The actual mechanical details are not yet made 
pnhlic, but President Vail gives us an idea of the 
nature of the work : L 

"So far as the perfection of the wireless-telephone 
goes, there has been no new basic invention; merely 
a perfection of the sending and receiving-instruments 
f course, in the perfection of these delicate machines 
there have been minor inventions. But the princmle 
is the transmission of sound bv waves in the ether 
In this the wireless telephone differs from the wireless 
telegraph In the latter electric currents pass through 
the ether to the destination. 

“In the* wireless telephone nothing more or less 
has been done than to send messages precisely 
they are sent over telephone-wires without the wire* 
By a powerful current, the most important factor 
the vibrations at the sending-station* are greatly 
magnified, the eieetric-telephone message that left 
Arlington was strong enough to run an engine- when 
it was received it was probably so weak that it could 
be recorded only by the sensitive receiving-instrument 
which magnified the sound-waves precipitated through 
the ether so that they could make a record at 
lawan. To show that the wireless part of the 
message was analogous to, the wire part, the message 
1 sent to Mare Island was carried to Washington bv’ 
wire, there thrown out by wireless, and picked ud 

bfMr°Can; r ” at ^ ,S,an,1 be, ° re !t was hearS 
The scope of the wireless telephone is apparently 
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limited, and will always be so. Chief Engineer Carty 
explains that— 

“At certain times of the year, particularly in the 
summer, static conditions will make it uncertain. 
Static interference is one of the things we know very 
little about, and is one uf ‘the big problems to be 
solved. We are going after it. 

“The numbci of calls that can be handled simultane- 
ously on the wireless telephone is limited, but for 
emergency-use on long distances it will be invaluable, 
and for use in limited areas it should prove a great 
boon.” 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, rivals 
of the successful .company in the attempt to perfect 
a wireless telephone, share the belief of the engineers 
of the Bell system that wireless telephony will never 
displace the present instrument. As their Vice- 
President, Edward J. Nally, remarks : * 

“My engineers have gone deeply into the question 
of replacing wire lines with the wireless, and they 
have decided that will not be done. In the first place, 
it is not conceived that the v/ire system of a city 
could be replaced by wireless, but the theory has 
been advanced that the trunk lines could be (lone 
away with, and that each city would have a great 
wireless station connecting with another great wire- 
less station in another city. I do not believe this will 
be done. In the second place, the wireless telephone 
will not prove reliable, as the wireless telegraph has 
not always proved reliable. 

“But the wireless telephone will render service 
where wires could never reach. Ships can talk to one 
another, places which could never be reached by wires 
for physical reasons will be put within range of easy 
communication. The wireless telephone adds to the 
wire telephone, but docs not take its place .”— The 
Literary Digest . 

The War's Greatest Cartoonist. 

Every Great Crisis has produced a great cartoonist 
— one who has given voice to the soul-thoughts of the 
people. By almost common consent the genius of the 
present war in the field here mentioned is the Dutch 
artist, Louis Raemaekers, of De Tekgraaf (Amster- 
dam). “He is irrepressible in the force and fervor 
with which he charges the enem}'.” Necessarily “the 
Dutch newspapers must be extremely cautious in 
giving expression to their views,” yet Holland is so 
placed as to see nearest at hand the terribleness of 
modern warfare. il Vc Telcgraaf y for which Mr. 
Raemaekers makes most of his drawings, is probably 
the finest and most outspoken journal in Holland, 
y$t, it probably would hesitate to express in type 
what a Rarmaeker9 cartoon will plainly say in a 
picture.” It is evidently not regarded a breach of 
neutrality in Holland, “for an artist publicly to ex- 
press his horror and detestation of war, or to point 
with unerring exactitude and bitter scorn to those 
responsible for the high crimes against humanity 
that have b«x?n committed on sea and shore in the 
name of military necessity. 

“You feel that his heart, like that of the master 
caricaturist of France [Daumier], breaks under 
the sufferings of war’s innocent victims. Almost un- 
canny are impressions he leaves us— impressions 
of pallid faces, eyes dilated with horror, ashes and 
white walls, the silence and coldness of death. 
Throughout all these phantasmagoric pictures there 
. is no ray of hope, no likit of » partly obscured 
sun, Death itself stalks through the pages 
of his album, drinking from a cup of blood. 
Kaemaekers is the portrayer of insanity, of famine, of 


despair. There is almost the touch of the madman 
in his work. It is like laughter in hell. The ghosts 
themselves might have stept from the grave and 
swept the crayon in cold lines across his drawing- 
board. 

“Civilization ns a Wan, emaciated woman— she 
is almost Daumier's Spirit of Liberty— is bound and 
gagged. No* touch nf color lightens up her face It 
is ashen. It is gray and dead German Militarism, 





The Mothers. 

—By Louis Raemaekers. 

a coarse, half-drunkcu brute, holds an automatic 
revolver to her head. ‘Am I not a fine fellow?’ he 
demands. 

“To the outskirts of the Belgian village comes 
a workingman, a tiny, home-made coffin in his arms. 
They are digging trenches for the dead. Within the 
coffin lies the still form of his ‘little Tinckc/ who has 
been shot as a irunc-tircur. 

“Another nightmare glimpse into the heart of 
devastated Belgium. The picture is revealed to 
us as if it were cut out by a lightning-flash at 
night. Amid the ghpstlv ruins is a family group. 
Two old people, wasted by hunger and fatigue, lie 
half (lead on the ground. A mother with the devil 
in her eyes — she is raving, insane— chafes the skeleton- 
like limbs of a little boy. Ah, but it is a jolly sort 
of war ! 

“But if you would know the real meaning of war, 
study his series of three — the mothers, the widows, 
and the children. Here are faces that will haunt one 
in his dreams. The mothers, in deep mourning, 
kneel before the altar tin the flickering candle-light. 
They can bear the burden no longer. They have 
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Tin* < >rphuus. 

— 15 y Louis K ac m ackers. 

l.'iid it rii the Muster’s feet. The widows, pallid 
against tile (lurk background, advance holding 
e.ti’li ot I io i s hands Hire air tin* young w i\*e<, 
still in tlte May of love. More are tlir ohlrr wives, 
whose love has ripened with t lie mellowing ve:irs. 

1 hen eome the rhddreu down a line of wooden 
crosses, ‘leather, wheic is vour grave thev risk 
It is no more tuan ;i fleeting vision, tliis procession, 
.1 he dun forms imaging into the blur of crosses. 
Hut from tlu a silence comes the voice of the nrtisi : 
‘Krenzland, Krenzland, uber Alles”’* 

The riu tell (iovernmeiii’s reijuest for a strict 
neutrality observed by the pi ess has resulted in a 
“timid and hesitating lone” fioin the papers, but 
Belgium's woes brought forth a phalanx of artists 
“who had none of the tnmditv or faltering spiut that 
imposed silence on their brothers.** 

“In perfect harmony with the independent news- 
paper, Ik- Tclci*r;i;it\ lot which he works, Racinaekers 
has continued his crusade for justice unafraid of 
menaces or attacks Thus he has succeeded in show- 
ing his fellow eit izens that one m;yr lcinain neutral 
and even a pacifist without imposing on his con vie 
lions a cowardly sdenee as so inativ of his con 
temporaries have done. In doing so he has uuspar 
in^ly wielded the whip of his biting satire I refer 
particularly to one of his cartoons which is before me 
constantly. It represents a sleek, pot-bellied man of 
the bouigeois type, well satisfied with himself, and 
therefore respectable, drest in the height of fashion, 
cane in hand, his eyes directed upward as if he were 
expecting bounties from hcavenj Behind this per- 
sonage, who is Mynheer Pie terse, is to be secu an 
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The M others. 

Bv Louis R a cm ackers. 

\twchr , holding in his hand a knife that drips with 
blond— tin* blood of a woman lving murdered and 
denuded on the stieel 1 aider this blood v satire one 
ni'iv ic id tlu thoughts of Mvnheer Pieterse, as inter- 
preted bv the artist 'That fellow lr>s only robbed 
and murdered Ins jieiglibom Shall I call him a 
bandit v \o I’ll greet him politely That’s more 
neiit ra ) 

“In thus plavimj the poltroons and egoists, Rae- 
maekers has rendered his country a great moral 
service, for lie has helped to clear the national atmos- 
phere, and has brought timid, hesitation, and troubled 
minds to a better comprehension of what is humane.” 

The Helimnn trivet us these personal details: 

“I on is Raem ackers was born in Roermond in the 
Province of Limburg, Holland, on June *L 1 8(>9. He 
studied art in “Amst* rd.mi, Brussels, and Paris, and 
is not only a cartoonist lint a painter of portraits and 
lamlscapes For cn/ln vears he has made illustrations 
for various newspapers anil magazines. lie is a mem- 
ber of every important art society in Amsterdam and 
The Untrue, and hi* pictures have appeared in many 
art cA-hibi lions in Holland and other countries of 
Europe. 

“Suice the beginning of the war he has concerned 
himself with nothing but the subiects it suggests; all 
else appe; r s to him of no importance in comparison 
with it. Personally, Mr Raemaekers is n gentleman 
of charming manners, who is highly educated He 
has traveled in many VountnP* and speaks several 
languages very fluently Comparatively unknown 
except in Holland until tins war began, the fame of 
Raemaekers has rapidly spread throughout all 
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ON THIS K<UI>. 

AN AMI 1 



Louis Kaismahkkks. 

Holland's cartoonist, whose heart, like 
tliaf of Daumier, “breaks under the suf 
lering oi‘ war’s innocent victims.” 

Europe, and is now growing in America. 1 -■*'7 
l literary Digest. 



HU’S ArTO 

An Amphibious Auto. 

A numher of people have been working of late 
years to sol vt; t he problem of constructing a vehicle 
capable ot tra veil iii» upon both land and water. 
Mote than one has had sonic device of success, but 
none is better, perhaps, than that invented by a 
Viennese engineer named L Zeiner. This “water 
atitomobih*” or “laml-motot -boat,” resembles an 
ordinarv touring cat in appearance, except that 
the body is father higher but besides its wheels, 
it is provided with a propeller placed at the rear (not 
visible in the illustrations). The power of the motor 
can be switched from the running-gear to the 
propeller-screw, and vice versa. It is built so as to 
take quite steep grades with ease. Hence one may 
ride down the sloping bank of a river, plunge into 
t lie current, switch the power to the propeller, and 
cross the stream in a practicable motor-boat. 
Arriving at the other side, the engine is switched 
to put the wheels in commission once more, the 
bank is easily climbed, and the journey continued 
without more ado! 

The vehicle has made good under practical 
tests, ami is expected to be particularly valuable for 
military use. li is so built as to go well in swampy 
and inuddv countiv. In shallow water, wheels 
and propeller may be used simultaneously; this is 
a particular advantage when a sand-hank is acciden- 
tally encountered in a stream, since it removes tilt* 
dangei of “getting stuck " 

“The power is supplied by a Hbhorsc-powcr, 
4-cylinder motor which gives a speed on land of 
4o miles per hour. This speed is diminished in water 
to about VJ miles per hour.” 

This car is expected to be peculiarly valuable for 
military purposes, obviating the delays caused by 
bridge-building, finding suitable fords, making detours 
round marshy land, etc. But there are many of the 
pursuits of peace where it will be permanently useful 
as well . — The Literary Digest* 
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ROUND THE- WORLD WITH MV MASTER 

By a Disci r Lis of Frof. J. C. Bom-:. 


II. 

W E arc now established in London, 
with the laboratory fitted up at* 
Maida Vale and the plants safely 
housed in the Victoria Regia House at 
Regent-s Park. But the real difficulty lay 
in convincing the scientific public of the 
altogether unforeseen results of the new 
investigations carried out in ‘India, and 
which were to modify so profoundly many 
of the accepted views concerning the phe- 
nomenon of life and its various manifesta- 
tions. The outside world knows very little 
how my Master was led from the study of 
the physics of inorganic substances to 
the vast held of Response of Matter, 
Inorganic and Living; that is a story 
which will form a very important chapter 
in the scientific advance ol the present 
age. 

L\ fi .fence in Early Life. 

Equally interesting it is to trace the 
influences which moulded his early life and 
which determined later the trend of his 
scientific activities. Much of this material 
I have been able to gather from the older 
members of my Master’s* family. The 
greatest influence in his life was his father, 
the late Bhagaban Chinnier Bose, whose 
activities were many-sided and who had a 
remarkably strong personality. He was 
the Sub-divisional Oflioer at Ea rid pore. 
This place was at the time notorious for 
its gang of reckless daeoits. He, single- 
handed, arrested the leader and sentenced 
him to a term of imprisonment. After 
serving his term the daeoit appeared before 
him and spoke of the impossibility of re- 
turning to his old life, while any honest 
occupation was denied hifti on account of 
his imprisonment. Touched by this appeal 
lie took the unusual course of taking him 
into his own service, and this ex-leader of 
daeoits used to carry mv Master to the 
school. On the way he used to tell him of 
his bold adventures and of numerous 
fights, of the pursuit, an(J the death of his 


companions, and his own narrow escapes. 
He showed him the marks of numerous 
wounds that covered his body, — how the 
wound in his thigh was due to a spear- 
thrust, and the other ugly mark on his 
breast was caused by an arrow. # 

The Master was sent to the village ver- 
nacular school, while his father’s subordi- 
nates used to send their sons to the more 
fashionable English school. His father 
despised snobbery of all kinds, and no 
snobbery was more distasteful to him than 
that which kept the fortunate few separate 
from the people. In this school his com- 
rades were the hardy sons of those who 
toiled. From the fisherman’s son he used 
to hear wonderful tales of strange crea- 
tures that lived in lakes, fens, and rivers. 
There used to be inundations of the river 
which left many queer creatures stranded 
in the fields opposite to m3' Master’s house. 
The child was full of curiosity ancl when 
his father came home, tired with the day’s 
work, he had to answer his son’s inquiries 
about the reasons of things. And the 
father showed great patience, though his 
son kept him awake with questions till late 
at night. The •grandmother had then to 
come with a stick to make the child desist 
and allow her son to have some rest! 

This was the beginning of that pas- 
sionate love for Nature which possessed 
him so completely. Later in life he used to 
go out of beaten paths to watch the wild . 
wolves hunting black antelopes in the 
plains of Central India, or follow the track 
left bv monster pythons on the yielding 
grass of the Himalayan Tend, or watch 
from tree-tops bisons, rhinoceros and tigers 
in the wild junglis of Assam. • 

His early love for his own village cul- 
minated in a longing to know the whole 
of India and there is hardly any* place of 
historical importance, between the snowy 
peaks of Kedarnath in the North and 
Rameswaram in the South, that lie has 
not visited. The* rock-out temples of the 
earliest Buddhistic period, the Inscriptions 
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of Asoka, th<* ruins of tlv ancient Univer- 
sities, tin* 1 1 1 ni 1 1 l v in gl u*ier*i, Hi** Snip i 
at S m ‘In, tli * c\* * iv iti } is it P i Kill i, me 
ruins of K.ij gir, to t i *v,* an I nmv other 
places h * can j trn* ill *r tun • li 1 1 h _* re il- 
ised India, mnl 1 one hv lintel Instore, 
from the dawm of civilis iti >n to the 
present d iv. 

Through the vernacular liter it lire lie 
had early access to the great epics, 
Ramavana an 1 M iliabh ir at i, an 1 th.» 

hero he worshipp * 1 was not the one .who 
had achieved great success, hut K irna, 
the Disowned, who, in the last encounter 
which was to determine lor him victoev or 
defeat/ life or death, rejected the divine 
weapon that would have decided the day 
in his favour. For he would use no strength 
that was not his own nor would he 
follow any path that was o >t straight 
This must be the law tor all who are 
Disinherited, to win by strength and 
righteousness that which has been forfeited 
by decrees of fate. 

The dominant iiilluriiocs that impressed 
my Master s life are then, a spirit of ad- 
venture into the unknown, an indifference 
to success or failure, a passionate love 
of Nature, an insatiable longing to find 
out the reasons of things, a devotion to 
the highest ideals that have been embodied 
in the national epics, and a living belief 
in the coming epoch of intellectual revival 
in his country. 

kKSEARCH AT this Pri:siih;ncv Collkgk. 

1 shall now rcter to the second phase 
of his life after return from jiis first, visit to 
England, when he was offered the Chair 
of Experimental Physics at the Presidency 
College, in 1SS5. There was at that time 
no laboratory ; experiments were, general- 
ly speaking, exhibited by drawings on black 
boards. It was while preparing his lectures 
on the history of different discoveries 
that he realised that while the differ- 
ent countries in the world,— England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
America and even Russia,— had contri- 
buted to the advance of modern 
science, his own country had no place in 
that glorious record of human effort. The 
idea that India should ever make any con- 
tribution in science was then regarded as 
beyond the dream of a visionary. How 
could this be possible, when there was no 
proper Laboratory, no Scientific Instru- 
ment Makers for the manufacture of new 
and special appliances, by which alone the 


hitherto undetected phenomena of Nature 
could b? revealed? My Master accepted 
all these limitations and by training 
Indian mechanics he was able to manufac- 
ture some of the most important appliances 
for scientific work. And it was only after 
ten years of persistent labour that in 
November INI) l lie found himself free to 
devote his thoughts to pure research. 
After this m the course of three months he 
was able to invent special apparatus for 
investigations on Electro-magnetic Radia- 
tion and discover the Polarisation of 
Electric Ray by Double Refracting 
Crystals. 1'liese results were regarded as 
of such importance that they tilled Lord 
Kelvin •‘literally with wonder and ad- 
miration." Ills next work on Determina- 
tion of Indices of Refraction of various 
Op'Kpie Suostanecs to Invisible Radiation 
was accepted and published by the Royal 
Society, who showed their high apprecia- 
tion by offering a Parliamentary Grant at 
til* disposal of the Society. This was in 
1 SPA, and the next year he was sent bv 
the Government on Ins first scientific de- 
putation to Europe, where his success 
at the Royal Society . . London and 
the AVademy of Science in Paris and the 
University of Berlin are well known. 

In the course of his investigation on the 
const ruction <>1 the most sensitive de- 
tectors for electric waves, he found that 
the uncertainty of the early type of re- 
ceivers was brought on by fatigue, and 
that the fatigue of his instruments re 
semhled closely the fatigue* of animal 
muscle. He was soon able to remove the 
‘tiredness’ of his receiver; the application 
of certain drugs again stimulated the sensi- 
tiveness of his detectors to an extra- 
ordinary degree. Other drugs depressed 
the sensitiveness or abolished it altogether. 
It was to communicate these remarkable 
results that lie was sent If) the Paris 
Congress in his second scientific deputation 
to the West. llis communication evoked 
very keen interest. As a speculation it was 
accepted as very illuminating; his results 
were, however* not considered quite con- 
vincing, since his methods were quite new. 
Physiologists were accustomed to detect 
excitability of animal nerves and muscles 
bv a different method where living tissues 
under excitation gave rise to an 
electrical current, this electric current 
being regarded as a token of life. For 
at the death of the tissue there is a total 
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cessation of this electric currents. Mv 
Master now took up the method accepted 
by physiologists and bv its means showed 
that metals gave electric response, this 
response being exalted under stimulants 
and abolished under the action # of poisons. 
In his memorable address before the 
Koval Institution on the 10th Mav 
1901 he exhibited side by side the auto- 
graphic records of response ol the Living 
and Non-living and said : 

' 4 1 1 • > w similar air tin* writings ' So similar mrii_vil 
that roil ramiot ti-11 one limn ilk* tillin' apart kYe 
havL* walelml the tvspmisi vi* pulses wax and wain* in 
tin* onr as in tlirntliri \\V ha\t seen response sink 
ing under fali^ne, liirmmn^ exlirdled niulei stimii 
I an is, and hemp, Killed 1>\ poismis, in l lie imn-livinp .as 
m the living Amongst sueli plien« nnena huw can we 
draw a line » >1 deinareation and sav liere tin- plivsie.il 
prneess emls anil there t lie pli vsiijlngiral begins? \«» 
sueli harm. rs exist 

“ I h i in >i the t wo sets < >1 i irm ds tell us i >1 some pi ■ » 
perty ol matter common and persistent J 0o they 
not xh-iu us that the lespon-axe pianvsses seen in hie. 
haxe heen foreshadowed in non hie ' -that the ph\siu 
logie.il is, ahei all, hut an e\jn*t ssn ni •»>! thepii\sieal ? 
— t h it there is no aluupt break Imt om mnlorm and 
continuous march ol law J 1( K he so, we shall hut 
turn with tenewe.l comapi to the iuvestipatuni ot 
m ystcm*s ndiu h ha ve long eluded ns For evei v step 
ot science has heen made hv the inclusion ol what 
seemed «*ont r idiet oi v oi capricious in a new and liar 
nioiiiotis sampheit v Her advance lias htirn always 
towards a clean a paccjitum <»| underlying unify in 
apparent diversity ” 

Between the inorganic substances and 
the animal creation was the plant world. 
Mv Master was also able to establish nil ab- 
solute continuity by bis discovery that 
the ordinary and so-called insensitive 
plants were fully sensitive, and gave an 
electrical reply identical with that given 
by animals. The experimental demons- 
tration of this lie gave before the Koval 
Society on f>th June, 1901. This result 
completely negatived the contentions of 
Sir John Burden-Sa nderson, the leading 
physiologist., who insisted that ordinary 
plants were quite insensitive, being 
incapable of giving any electric res- 
ponse and, secondly, that even in the few 
sensitive plants, such as Dionaca, the 
electric response was of an opposite sign 
to that given by animals, thus establishing 
a discontinuity in plant and animal reac- 
tions. As niy Master’s results completely 
upset Bmdcn-Sanderson’s theories, his 
communication was looked on with preju- 
dice by him and his followers. Physiolo- 
gists, moreover, objected to a physicist 
‘straying into the preserve’ that had been 
specially reserved for the physiologist In 


consequence of this opposition his Paper, 
which was already iti print, was not 
published. But eight months after the 
reading of the paper, another communica- 
tion found publication in the Journal oi 
a different Society which was practically 
the same as my Master’s but without any 
acknowledgment. The plagiarism was 
subsequently discovered and led to much 
unpleasantness. 

1L was the original intention ol my 
Master, after making over these new re- 
sults to the physiologists, to return to the 
man v new lines of electrical investigations 
which were waiting for completion. In 
fact some of these were of great# practical 
importance, such as the discovery of his 
extremely sensitive crystal detectors for 
the reception of wireless signals. More- 
over by the action of several stimulants 
he could exalt their sensitiveness io an 
extraordinary degree. In practice this 
meant a great extension to the range of 
signalling through space. Indeed a very 
influential syndicate was anxious to secure 
patents from him. Thus on one side, in 
physics, was assured success and high 
recognition, while in the region of physio- 
logy he was alone and an intruder, challeng- 
ing the accepted leaders. In making his 
choice it was not the assurance of Success 
that had any attraction for hiiy, it was 
rather the daring needed nf a single man 
to stand against odds that decided him. 
And it was thus that he entered into a 
phase of activity which, for many years, 
was to test his utmost strength. 

The phySiologists in general were, as 
stated before, ranged against him. More- 
over there was a feeling that one who was 
an Eastern was more likely to be led away 
by the fervour of his warm imagination 
into the realms of speculation than facts 
warranted. And Master’s greatest diffi- 
culty, on reaching England, was to remove 
this fading of distrust, and find a place 
which would enable him to address the 
leaflets of biological science. lie had 
many warm admirers amongst physicists 
but as a resu.t of excessive specialisation 
they had no voice in matters relatingto life. 

Hut, to resume the narrative of the 
present tour. 

Oxford. 

The late Sir John Burdcn-Sanderson and 
his followers V’erc the leaders of biological 
thought at Oxford and it was my Master's 
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strong desire to meet his opponents at 
their stronghold in Oxford. Fortunately 
the Sherardinn Professor to the University 
was for fair play and invited my Master 
to give a Discourse at the Botanical 
Laboratory, where the leading physiolo 
gists of the place were asked to attend and 
take an active part in the subsequent 
discussion. 

The date of the lecture was fixed for the 
20th of May 1911. Unfortunately for us 
the day turned out to be wintry cold. Our 
great anxiety was for the plants which had 
to be taken out of the Regent's Park hot- 
house and bear two hours’ cold journey in 
the trail*, before reaching Oxford. As we 
neared Oxford the temperature fell still 
lower and we had great fear that the 
plants would not revive from the benum- 
bing effect of excessive cold. A s soon as 
we reached the Botanical Laboratory we 
placed the plants in a hot chamber, hoping 
that they would be roused from torpidity 
by the lecture lime. 

The lecture Hall soon became crowded 
with advanced scholars, dons and pro- 
fessors. There were also specialists, who 
had been carrying on very important re- 
searches in the famous Physiological 
Laboratory of Oxford. 

The Master began by saying bow 
numerous and contradictory had been 
the theories that were held as regards the 
fundamental reactions of life. In the world 


of plants no evidence could be more decisive 
than that afforded by the plant itself. How 
then are we to make the plant itself record 
the experience of its inner life ? The instru- 
ment which rendered this possible was 
the Resonant Recorder, and by optical pro- 
jection, every part of this wonderful instru- 
ment was projected before the astonished 
audience. The instrument then began to 
tick time and measured the perception 
time of the plant to the thousandth part 
of a second and also the speed of its 
nervous impulse. Another apparatus, the 
Oscillating Recorder, was now put to 
action with the leaf of our telegraph plant 
which fortunately had by this time re- 
vived from its torpor. And when Our 
Indian plant recorded its automatic 
throbbings before the whole audience — 
pulsations which were practically replicas 
of the heart-beats of the animal, then the 
enthusiasm of the audience knew no 
bounds. And when the same drugs 
which arrested the human heart-beat 
and the antidote which revived it were 
shown to produce identical effects on 
the throbbing leaflets of the telegraph 
plant, then there rose a shout and above 
that was heard the voice of even the most 
sceptical that ‘All life was one.’ 

Thus was victory won, and those who 
were the other day our opponents became 
from that time our staunchest friends. 

{To be continued) 


POLITICAL IDEALS * 


H ISTORY, according to the author, is of 
four kinds. Mere date arid fact 
history is a kind of journalism. Then 
there is the Carlylean method of the bio- 
graphy of .heroes or great men. Another 
kind of history consists of the records of 
the habits and customs of the people. The 
operation of the influence of climate and 
other natural forces is another method of 
which Buckle was the leading exponent. 

* Political Meals ■ Their art lure and development : 
An Essay, by t - Polish* Ihfrn« Oxford I niversity 
Press. 101 f». «!<>d net Soo, Pp. oil. 


But the best method, in the opinion of the 
author, is to treat history as the bio- 
graphy of the various ideals which have 
inspired mankind in different ages. 

First the author takes up the Athenian 
ideal of Liberty. * 

‘Not onlv is libety the basis of civilised life, but the 
progress of civilisation depends on a development of 
personal independence and local autonomy ? Liberty 
of the group (nation) is regarded as the basis for all 
natural development of th- country or the race. We 
take this for granted. For no civilised race will 
endure foreign domination, however admirable its 
governors may be/ ...^ ‘Not seldom a group 
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which demands liberty for itself denies it to others.' 
l We all agree that the adult individual should not be 
treated as a child, and that he should not be governed 
against his own will even for his own good. Thus 
liberty is still opposed to tyranny or caste govern- 
ment. ... A beneficent tyranny is not to be 
compared even with an unsuccessful government that 
is in our own bauds. * 

But there was much of evil mixed up 
with the good. 

‘Athens at her best was full of slaves. There was 
no political freedom lor women.’ ‘The fall ol Athens, 
in •404 B. C., was directly due, not to the liberty she 
had attained, but to the attempts she made to limit. 
Lite ideal to herself. There may be no moral in 
history ; yet one more than half agrees with the 
Thucydidean conception of a Nemesis overtaking all 
who refuse to others what they believe to be most 
necessary for themselves.’ 

The author then deals with the Roman 
ideals of law and order, which "is the princi- 
ple of permanence, as Liberty is that of 
change, both being equally necessary for 
civilised life. 

‘But ouler may be paid for too ctearlv if it is at 
the expense of liberty. Obviously in giving order 
to Europe, Rome had taken away all local vitality 

for order cannot imply the limitation 

of the natural development <»f what is set in order. 
If it were so, lile would not be orderly, but only 
death; an order which is inflexible is tyranny,— *»r in 
• the words ol a keen Roman critic, ‘we make a desert 
and call it peace ?” “ ... as liberty tends to 

degenerate into license, so order tends to lx* corrupt- 
ed into unnatural fixity ol the status quo 

the order which sacrifices originality, and therefore 
growth, destroys itself” 

The next subject to be discussed is 
cosmopolitan equality, which involves 
the belief in a common humanity and equal 
capacity for development, irrespective of 
all distinctions of race or social status. 
To this idea is due the fact that civilised 
men of every European race are regarded 
as political equals. It arose out of a per- 
ception of the evils of slavery and of 
racial exclusiveness involved in such words 
as ‘barbarian’ fcf. ‘the chosen people’ of 
the Jews, the ‘Mleechas’ of the Hindus, 
the ‘Kafirs’ of the Moslems], and also from 
the observance of the cosmopolitan power 
of Rome and the Christian stoic concep- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. 

The idea of an European concert, of a 
special sense of unity among European 
nations, is derived from the Holy Roman 
Empire and therefore a medieval concep- 
tion. 

“Mr. Kipling declares that ‘Oh, East is East and 
West is West, and never the twain shall meet till 
earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judg- 
ment seat.’ He is perhaps unaware that such senti- 
ments are a survival of the Middle Ages, when 


Western Europe regarded' itself as civilised humanity 
and the outer world as only ‘the rest."’ “There is 
more than a tendency to regard European war as 
almost civil war whereas other wariare is regurded 
as only ‘civilising.’ ’’ 

But the meducreil conception of a 
single suzerain or a single ‘state’ in Europe 
must be discarded in favour of an unity of 
co-operating parts, and the ideal “must be 
guarded against possible corruptions 
which might arise if the contrast of Euro- 
pean with other civilisations led us western 
nations to make an arrogent and insolent 
claim to domination over all humanity.” 

The Renaissance saw the birth of dis- 
tinct ‘sovereign’ states regarded as equals, 
in place of the unity of Europe under an 
overlord. International Law and the 
theory of Balance of Power now came into 
being. The State was however conceived 
to lie an organisation of officials of the 
governing body as opposed to the people or 
the nation. But this theory of independent 
local sovereignty made it possible lor the 
later ideal of nationalism to arise. In 
England, the national sentiment was 
gradually formed, by warlike opposition 
to foreigners, under Edward III and 
Henry V. In Spain, the alien race and 
government of the Moors was the precur- 
sor of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Then came the French Revolutipn with 
its Rights of Man 

‘‘It is a custom among apologists to say that the 
Christian Church introduced or at least made popular 
the idea of the equality of man. Nothing could be 
more glaringly untrue. Official Christianity made no 
attempt to correct the narrowness of caste prejudice. 
It accepted first the ranks of the Roman Empire 
and afterwards the castes of the feudunl system ; and 
it employed itself rather in finding justification fora 
political situation which already existed than in 
correcting the deficiencies of the system. . . The 
tact remains that it is to the Pagan Renaissance and 
not to the Mediaeval Church that we must look for the 
sources ot that ‘Liberty, Fraternity and Equality’ 
which made the soul of the French Revolution.” 

The "whole effort of the Revolutionists 
was to realise equality of political rights 
among all the inhabitants of France, and 
this equality was to be extended by the 
destruction of privilege and caste in every 
country. ‘Man is born free and he is 
everywhere in chains’ — these first words 
of the contrat social are, as it were, the cry 
of pain from which the revolutionary 
enthusiasm arose. The ideal as it appears 
to Rousseau is* the production and develop-, 
meat of individuals who may have the 
freest possible play for all their faculties. 
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It involves the proposition that no human 
being is to he sucrihcdd to the development 
of any other. Man has certain ‘national’ 
rights, such as that of life, liberty, and 
the necessaries of existence, which, as 
Blaekstoue said, ‘no human legislation 
has power to ' abridge or destroy.’ 
Koussoiu fully recognised the inequality 
of worth among men, but as society is 
founded on the agreement of all alike, all 
are entitled to an equal share in political 
rights. The fundamental likeness in all 
men underlying all distinctions was 
emphasised by him and direct government 
by the ‘sovereign people’ was considered 
to be the only safe method. But the 
revolutionists dreamt of an abstract cos- 
mopolitanism and neglected the funda- 
mental distinctions of race or nationality. 
There advocacy of political equality has 
however fructified in the equal political 
rights of all sane adults among Kuropean 
nations. 

On modern Nationalism the author has 
much to say which is likely to be special^’ 
appreciated in Bengal. The ideal of Natio- 
nalism is refleeuJ most clearly in the 
writings of Mazzini, who is the last great 
prophet ol Nationalism, and 

“We may perhaps count lhis ideal as a contribu- 
tion made by Italy to the political tradition. Italy 
has indeed suffered more than anv other land from 
foreigners, and perhaps it is the extremity ol the 
evil there which produced the finest torm of the 
ideal.” 

Nationalism is the conception that 
every group of sufficient permanence and 
with enough of a distinct tradition to have 
a ‘national’ character should have an 
opportunity foi developing its own form of 
law and ( Government. National differences 
may be supposed to be due to heredity 
rent! environment. As Le Bon says, ‘Century 
after century of our departed ancestors 
have fashioned our ideas and sentiments.’ 
The existence of national characteristics 
in features, habits of mind or body, 
language a«id even dress, is an instance 
of the past living in the present. If man 
had no history, then we could begin with- 
out any difficulty to arrange the world 
upon the best plan conceivable ; but each 
of us individually and each group of us 
collectively is a result of the past. We 
4re burdened or we are benefited by our 
descent. But no characteristic can be 
supposed to be permanent in any nation. 


“Not even i f Buckle was right and the character 
of human inhabitants is completely moulded bv 
gcogi tiphical .Hid climatic conditions — not even so is 
it possible to speak as though any special virtue were 
the special possession of any one race of men ” 

Distinct national characteristics are 
due not only to natural and human 
surroundings, but also to difference in 
tradition. 

” I hose who live in coin mu. ms contact develop and 
sometimes even piodnce :i special conception ol what 
is admirable m chaiactei or valuable in life, or of 
the place winch law and government should have. 
Such conceptions arc embodied in instil mums sup- 
ported b\ custom and expicssed in Iitct atm e and the 
other arts A common memory and a common ideal 
■these, more than a common blood— make a nation.” 

I he grounds on which the conscious 
nationalist of modern times would pro- 
motc and develop the divergent traditions 
ol different nations are as follow : 

In tin* Inst. plac( , til!* destruction ol nidi vidualit \ 
may destroy genius, -n the attempt to make all 
gfotips ol men exactly alike m their customs or creeds 
ma v dest rov soim special character ol endurance or 
wit winch may be developed even m a small nation. 
Tliei e is some special <pmht\ in even gioup which 
it would be well lor the sake of the whole of 
humanit v to preserve. But this can < > 1 1 1 \ be preserved 
if the gioup has an opportunity lor characteristic 
development of its own laws atid institutions The 
evidence of the past shows that when a race is de- 
pn ved of its own political life its work is less valuable, 
and that when a race wins political independence its 
art and science contribute to the general pi ogress 
of civilisation ” 

Kuch group with u civilised tradition 
bus u right to independent development in 
view of what it may pr duce for humanity 
at large. Secondly, states should vary in 
their methods of la w and government' re- 
flecting in their variety the distinctions of 
human groups. If each nation is to deve- 
lop its characteristics, humanity at large is 
benefited by the preservation of as many 
distinct types. 

“For the human race is not at its best when every 
man or every group is a copv of every other. Civili- 
sation progresses by diflerentiat ion as Well by assimi- 
lation of interests and character, and we cannot 
afford to neglect a policy which may develop 
differences in a world in which communication and 
cheap manufactures may gradually level out all the 
variety of the race.” 

Thirdly, the ideal would not imply the 
absolute segregation of each group, for a 
group, like an individual, cannot develop 
in complete isolation. Nationalism would 
imply close relation between different 
groups ; hut not for the elimination of 
differences. That el,ose relationship (alli- 
ance or federation) would be for the more 
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civilised development of those very differ- 
ences. The author’s remark about imita- 
tion deserves our serious consideration. 
‘Imitation is in one sense the conservative 
force.’ ‘One imitates the foe for -the pur- 
pose of overcoming him.’ [cf. the Japanese 
policy of protection through imitation ] 
Out of the confused unity of the Middle 
Ages came the separate states of the 
Renaissance, and men first began to feel 
what \ve now call their nationality. The 
Renaissance, however, divided Europe 
rather into a collection of states than into 
nations. And it was not until the Revolu- 
tion li^id come and gone that the long 
slumbering national consciousness .came to 
birth as a new ideal. It is one of the great- 
est forces in modern politics. Bengal which 
has been reunited after going through the 
throes of a partition will be interested to 
read the following : 

“Nationalism also implied that divisions of the 
same national group should he removed. A nation 
with a united consciousness and the same tradition 
should not he divided into a number of separate states. 
Thus the Italian Kingdom and the German Empire 
were fonned through the conception tlmt peoples ot 
the same speech or like customs should have the 

same state system Nationalism progressed hy the 

appeal to common sentiments among peoples who 
had been divided by arbitre ry GoverurntMits.’* “The 
evils out of which Nationalism arises are dynastic and 
obsolete Governmental systems, causing tlie majority 
to feel that their interest or their character is not 
represented by the administration under which tlicv 
live. Foreigners in possession give the most tangible 
form to the evil " 

The defects of Nationalism arc (1) 
A narrowing of the political outlook : 
local development tends to become village- 
politics. 

“Under this name dying languages f as in Ireland J 
have been revived and proved obstacles to human 
intercourse. Small groups in the Austrian empire 
have gained in peace and civilisation by not having 
their own institutions and in Switzerland we have 
an example of distinct racial groups being better for 
being united in one state/' 

(2) Group-jealousy : nationalism in 
a small group becomes Imperialism when 
the group becomes powerful. When the 
greater number of each nation can regard 
other nations as co-operating and not as 
conflicting, then the best nationalism will 
be realised. 

Modern Imperialism implies a vast 
territory or many races under one Govern- 
ment and with one dominant partner. 

"Cosmopolitanism or Humanitarianisui, ‘The 
Parliament of man, the Federation of the world’ is 
tfto ineffective an ideal at present Its strength mav 
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be greater in the near future, but at present it is 
not a political force." • 

Imperialism is a sort of halfway house 
between provincialism and cosmopoli- 
tanism. It expands the mind and gives 
greater scope to the individual than natio- 
nalism, ; so it is not altogether a word 
for ignoble ambitions, and is a step on- 
wards in civilisation. But a bombastic 
provincialism, lull of local prejudice and ail 
unwarrantable assumption of superiority 
over .‘foriegners’ often passes for Imperia- 
lism. It differs from village-politics only 
in the universalism of its impertinence. 

‘Tlu* egregious insolence of a Kipling may impress 
the unthinking.’ The small group or natidh which 
is forced to give up, in the name of Imperialism, its 
custom, its language, its law, anti its forms of Govern- 
ment, may well object that such an empire is an 
unwarrantable insolence.’ 

The autlfor’s views on the British 
Empire, and on India in particular, are 
quite liberal, and the same in substance as 
those expressed by Sir Henry Cotton in 
his New India. 

“...it is no longer possible to consider that vast 
number of men, for example, inhabiting Australia, 
Canada, England and Ireland, not to mention Egypt 
and India, as nailed in groups one of which must 
dominate all the others. That would involve insolence, 
provincialism and the suppression of local vitality. 
The only possible way, therefore, of regarding the 
whole vast group as one is by supposing that each 
component group is united as an equal with tte others 
in a Federation.’’ 

Lord Milner, the author of Ancient 
and Modern Imperialism, is aware that 
the empire must rest on one of two bases, 
—an extensive* military occupation or the 
principle of nationality. ‘And few English- 
men would be willing to contemplate a 
purely military Empire.’ Coming parti- 
cularly to India, our outhor abserves: 

“India is no more one than is Europe; and 
although there is growing un a general Indian 
sentiment, self-government bused upon an identity oi 
interests between all the inhabitants of a continent is 
absurdly impracticable. The end proposed, which 
might take years to realise, would undoubtedly be the 
self-government of the distinct parts of India; and 
this would mean the equality of right in deciding 
even to maintain any union with England. So 
extreme a conception of Federation is naturally 
opposed by those who, like Lord Cromer, still speak 
ot 'our Indian possessions’... ‘At bottom,' says Seeley, 
‘it implies the idea of an estate' to be"worked for our 
benefit ; and that confession, he confesses, is ‘barbaric 
and immoral.* Compromise will always be the 
political excuse for incompetence and illogical think- 
ing; but I see no way out ojf the difficulty which does 
not imply either the complete dissolution of the 
connection between England and the constituent 
‘dependent’ nations of the present Empire or an 
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admission » >f the so nations sooner or later to politiV.il 
equality... Imperialism, If it is to develop, must he 
reconciled with Nationalism, and there seems no 
possibility of this except through Federalism.** 

“As the Revolutionary classic is French, L ic Nation- 
alist gospel Italian, aflrtl the Socialist programme 
German, so the liist expression nl individualism is 
English. Spencer, •Mill and Silgwick arc its gn-atesL 
exponents, and t!ic <knn m philosopher Nietzsche car- 
ries the theoi v to extravagant lengths in his doctrine 
of the superman. Individualism i> an app -at in 
the interests of the whole community for special 
consideration lor the exceptional It is a protest 
against the modern tendency towards m -diocrij v and 
assimilation. The whole race grows m the develop 
ment of its exceptional men. The last words of Mill’s 
Liberty are true for all time : w 1'lie worth of a state 
in the long nm is the wort h ol the individuals coin 
posing if; and a state which postpones the interests 
of their mental expansion and elevation to a little 

more of administrative skill a state which dwarfs 

its men in order that they may be more docile instru 
incuts m i Ls hands even for beneficial purposes — will 
find that with small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished. * 

Philosophical anarchism, represented 
by Prince Kropotkin and others, is a sort 
of Utopian Individualism. It implies a 
community of free and fully developed 
human beings where noexternal regulation 
is necessary. Individualism, however, 
tends to neglect the social environments 
of man. 

“The chief basis of the sell development of a human 
being is social contact with otlnis ; and the develop- 
ment ofcone is dependent on the development of those 
with whom he is in contact. Therefore a society in 
which a few are fully developed is a contradiction in 
terms. The under-development even of a few will 
permeate and obstruct the development of all the 
others of the same group. The under-development ol 
that group will affect the development of of hergroups, 
and so from a small evil the w^iole race will be 
ailected.’* 

If, again, "the present tendency of 
society is towards selfishness and unen- 
lightened egoism, Individualism should be 
opposed as giving strength to the very 
evil which needs most to be eradicated. 

• 

Indeed, the individualistic writers, like Mill and 
Sidgwick, do not really understand the egoism of 
the average man ; t heir own egoism is so enlightened, 
their action is so intelligently governed, that they 
may indeed do good to tlie community by pursuing 
what they know to be the highest good.” 

The Socialist ideal is generally consider- 
ed to be a sort of mechanical Utopia in 
which every man has been given 4 number 
and registered by his thumb mark in ex- 
change for having sold his soul to the 
state. But it is to be found, not in any 
particular organisation, but in the develop- 
ed social sense which now animates all 
classes of society. Social causes and social 
results should be better arranged. Nature 


cannot be left to herself. The fittest to 
survive in the eyes of brute force are not 
the fittest in the eyes of a civilised man. 
Thus while admitting development, Social- 
ism deliberately advocated a modification 
)ry human foresight of the ‘natural’ course 
of development. Mr. Wells and others 
advocate ail organised State system with 
equal opportunities for all. It is nowhere 
supposed that all are equal, for opportu- 
nity is only made equal in order to discover 
• by trial which of us arc better than others. 
Its weakness is its tendency to an abstract 
cosmopolitanism, its proneness to treat 
individuals of entirely different groups as 
more similar than they are. But it is effec- 
tive quite outside the ranks of professed 
socialists. -Society is an organic whole, 
whose health requires the fullest individual 
development compatible with the just 
interdependence of its component parts, 
so that both individualism and socialism 
are necessary. Socialism and individual- 
ism, like nationalism and imperialism, are 
therefore complementary conceptions and 
not mutually exclusive. 

The author concludes with some very 
pregnant general observations : 

“...Vast natural forces are always at work with 
which tin* historian of society am] t lie practical 
politician have to deal. ..Man is not isolated, and at 
every step lie is iuilueuced by the mass of different 
realities around him. And it for general purposes we 
consider man without reference to the rest of the 
I’ inverse, we need always to remind ourselves that 
iiiuuiucrahle forces which we have not noticed have 
worked and are working to Lranslorm man himself. .. 
when we have managed to direct such forces as we 
desire, our realised desire becomes a natural force and 
is to be reckoned among the other forces which trans- 
form us according to laws quite indedendent of our 
will. 1 “There is a tendency to stability which even 
the revolutinnarv man can do very little to oppose. 
If he speaks all day against the established order, 
nevertheless he cannot eat or move or clothe himself 
without adding his support to things as they are. 
Therefore there is no danger ofcomplete overturning of 
the present structure of societys.” On the other hand, 
there is a tendency to change which even the conser- 
vative cannot resist. I flic copies his forefathers most 
exactly, yet house and clothes decay and his food is 
always a little different, and the very language in 
which he praises the good old times, by the use of 
which he hopes to kfcep things as they are, insensibly 
changes its meaning even when he uses it. Therefore 
there is no danger that we shall ever be troubled for 
long by the same difficulties. The natural tendencies 
to stability and to change exist quite independently 
of the efforts of reformers or conservatives.** 

After giving a brief resume of the main 
points dealt with by the author, it only 
remains for us to ^ay a few words regard- 
ing the book as a whole. It is pleasant 
to think how much wisdom often lies 
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concealed within the pages of an unpreten- 
tious little volume which it is within 
everybody's means to acquire. The book 
is replete with thoughtful observations, 
and the wide sweep of the author’s study 
is apparent in every page. It fs a book 
to ponder and digest, and not merely to 
glance over, and should be a vatic weenm 
for all students of politics in our country. 
Both as a preparation for a more extensive 
study of the subject, as well as a gathering 
together of the threads ol such study, the 
book will prove highly useful. That a « 


book of this kind can.be written and pub- 
lished at a time when .England is in the 
throes of the greatest war in recorded 
history shows the devotion to high think- 
ing which prevails in that country. In the 
preface, the war has b(**n referred to as an 
‘ephemeral interest.’ HegeJ writing philo- 
sophy within earshot of Napoleon’s guns 
at Jena could hardly have afforded a better 
example of the placid atmosphere of 
detachment in which all high thinkingmnst 
necessarily lie performed. 

Pouticus. 
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T HERE is an extensive archipelago in the 
mid-western Pacific Ocean belonging 
to Great Britain called the Gilbert 
(Kingsmill) Islands. In spite of adverse 
conditions of environment and complete 
barbarism, says the Encyclopaedia BriLmm- 
ca, the population of these islands *is ex- 
ceedingly dense, in strong contradistinc- 
tion to that of many other more favoured 
.islands, Oie land area of the group is only 
3GG square miles, yet the population is 
about HO, 000. The Gilbert islanders arc 
a dark and coarse type of the Polynesian 
race, and show signs ot much crossing. 

1 hey are tall and stout, with an average 
height of five feet eight inches, and fire of. 
a vigorous and energetic temperament. 
They are nearly always naked, but wear 
a conical hat of panda nus leaf. In war 
they have an armour of plaited eoeoanut 
fibres. They are fierce fighters, their 
chief weapon being a sword armed with 
shark’s teeth. Their canoes are well made 
of eoeoanut wood boards sewn neatly 
together and fastened on frames. The large 
population led to the introduction of 
natives from these islands into Hawaii 
as labourers in 1 878-188 ]• but they were 
not found satisfactory. These islands 
were taken under British protection in 
1892. 

The Ellice Islands, situated nearly mid- 
way between Fiji and Gilbert, re also 
taken under protection in 1S^2. Their 
total area is 14 square miles, and the 
population is about 240ft. Some of them 


speak the language of the Gilbert islanders, 
and have a tradition that they came some 
generations ago from that group. All 
the others are of Samoan speech. 

Mr. E. C. Eliot, Resident Commissioner 
in these islands, has contributed an article 
on them to the December number of United 
Empire , the Royal Colonial Institute 
Journal, in which he calls them a model 
protectorate. lie says that by an -Order 
in Council gazetted November 12, 1915, 
t lie native Governments of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, which were proclaimed as 
British Protectorates in 1892, have been, 
at their own desire, annexed to His 
Majesty’s Dominions. They are to be 
known as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony. This Colony, of which the popu- 
lation is, according to the Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea, in a state of “complete barbar- 
ism,” enjoys the natural right of Home 
Rule. We will quote the exact words of. 
Mr. Eliot : “To-day a state of ‘Home Rule’ 
exists which is probably unique among 
native races under the protection of the 
British Crown. With their own code of 
native laws, revised and amended by a 
King’s Regulation, the people are wisely 
and justly ruled by their own councils of 
Chiefs and Elders under the advice and 
guidance of the few European officials who 
assist the Resident Commissioner as ad- 
ministrative officers in charge of a number 
of islands.” W <4 take *t few more details 
from Mr. Eliot’s interesting article. 

The following constitute the native 
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courts : — The NativeMagistrate, the Chief 
of Kaubcre, members of Kaubere, the 
Scribe, the Island Police ; other native 
officials being the prison warder and war- 
dress and hospital orderly. 

The “Kaubere” ( in the Ellice Islands 
“Kaupoli” ) is composed of Chiefs and 
Elders, the number varying according to 
the size and population of the island, from 
about thirty-five to six or seven. The 
meetings of the Kaubcre arc called the 
“Bowi,” and are held monthly, though 
special meetings may be convened more 
often should necessity arise. 

These meetings of the “Bowi” are divi- 
ded into two sittings. The first comprises 
the criminal jurisdiction at which the 
Native Magistiatc presides .and passes 
sentence ; the Kaubere acting as liis 
advisers. The Magistrate must lake the 
opinion of all members of Kaubere who 
may be present, and he then decides on the 
punishment by the guidance of his Book of 
the Laws, which is printed in the 
vernacular. 

Alter the criminal cases are disposed of. 
it is usual for the Chief of Kaubere to 
relieve the Magistrate as spokesman. All 
complaints are then heard, reports received 
from Kaubere in charge ol villages and 
from individuals. Land disputes are looked 
into a*ml adjusted, and all matters affecting 
the welfare of the community are brought 
up for discussion. The Gilbert islander is 
a born orator, and though his tones may 
be raucous to our cars, liis graceful and 
expressive movements at once command 
attention. 

Every island is equipped with a well 
appointed hospital, and gaols for males 
and females ; unfortunately, in many ins- 
tances, a leper station has also to be 
included. 

* From end to cud of each island excellent 
roadd extend which are kept up by free 
labour. The inhabitants take much pride in 
their roads, so much so that it is a 
criminal offence for a native to pass 
without ^removing a branch, or an}' obs- 
truction which may be lying in the path. 
This system of free communal work is not 
abused ; though a relic of iormer years, it 
is freely given, and has the great advantage 
of permitting the imposition of far lighter 
taxation than would otherwise be 
necessary. c 

The revenue of the Protectorate is 
derived from a light Land Tax, payable iu 


copra, and graded according to the size, 
population, and prosperity of each island. 
In times of drought, to which the Central 
Gilbert Islands are especially subject, this 
tax is reduced or wholly remitted. Import 
duties are charged only on wines, malt 
liquor/and spirits ( which does not affect 
the native population, since the sale or 
consumption of all intoxicating liquor is 
forbidden to them by law ), tobacco, 
scents, and kerosene. 

In addition to the Inland Police, who 
are directly responsible to the Native 
Governments, there is a Protectorate Police 
Force of about fifty men, who are divided 
between Ocean Island and Tarawa in 
the Gilberts, which latter island was at 
one time the scat of Government. The 
members of the Protectorate Police 
Force were originally enrolled from Fiji ; 
but these meu are now being replaced by 
Gilbert and Ellice natives, who have 
proved themselves both willing and com- 
petent to deal with brother delinquents. 
It is regarded as a special honour to belong 
to the Protectorate Force, and the pick 
of the islands can therefore be obtained. 

Small retaining fees are paid to Native 
Island Magistrates, Chiefs of Kaubere, 
Scribes, Island Police, warders, and 
hospital orderlies ; in the cases of the 
Native Magistrates and Chiefs of Kaubere, 
these small payments can only be regarded 
as sufficient to meet “out of pocket” travel- 
ling expenses, and in no way detract from 
the credit of the good work which these 
officials willingly give for the welfare of 
their people. The Chief of Kaubere is 
generally, hut not necessarily, the here- 
ditary Chief of the Island. He patrols the 
island, and sees that the village Kaubere 
and Police attend to their duties. There 
is one Kaubcre at least to every village, 
and in a large island, such as Tabiteauea 
iu the Gilbert Group — which is over fifty 
miles in length— there are about thirty 
villages. The members of the Kaubere are 
unpaid. 

The Island Native Scribe deserves a 
special word ofpraise. Though he is the 
clerk to the Native Government, and the 
custodian of the purse, lie is generally a 
man of substance -and position. Since the 
year 1892, when the Flag was hoisted in 
these Protectorates, there has been but one 
ease recorded ol embezzlement by a Scribe, 
and although mgmy months may pass 
without the possibility of a visit from 
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a .Protectorate official, it is seldom that 
the cash is wrong by so much as a 
penny. Eveu to-day comparatively few 
islands can boast the possession of a safe, 
but the Island funds are as secure in an 
old box with the flimsiest of locks, as they 
could be at home in the latest “burglar- 
proof” safe. 

To what should be attributed the 
present law-abiding, moral, and happy 
existence of these children of nature? In 
years gone by, they were great warriors*; 
but cannibalism has never been proved, 
and it is doubtful if it ever existed in these 
islands of the Paciffie. The earlier traders 
and settlers did their best to. ruin the 
natives by inflaming their passions with 
drink and, in those bad days, the only 
restraining influence was that of the 
Missions. 

With the advent of the Flag, and drastic 
regulations forbidding the sale of liquor 
and the use of firearms, peace was soon 
restored, and to-day it is difficult to 
realise that not many years have passed 
since the time of R. L. Stevenson, when 
drunken orgies were prolonged into weeks, 

• when the crews of trading vessels were 
attacked and murdered, and when the daily 
occupation of the old chief of Butaritari was 
to sit on the beach with his rifle across his 
knees, picking off any of his labourers toiling 
at the instruction of his sea wall whose 
movements did not please him. Tue sea 
wall stands inspite of the heavy westerly 
gales to which' it is exposed, testifying to 
the accuracy of the aim of the Chief in 
picking off defaulters, and three of his 
grandsons are members of the Butaritari 
brass band which provides a large volume 


of sound under the guiding baton of a 
father of the Sacred Heart Mission. 

The answer may be that these islanders 
are, at heart, nature’s gennlemen : the 
spirit of lying and deceit is not in them. 
They have been scotched, but not spoilt, 
by can tact with some of the worst evils 
of civilisation, during which time the 
unselfish devotion of the white missionary 
cheeked, to a great extent, the damage 
which must otherwise have been done. 

Another important factor is believed 
to be the continuance of the system of 
communal work. This has without doubt 
lino the effect not only of combatting that 
inertia which is generally found among 
tropical races for whose maintenance the 
soil provides with the minimum expenditure 
of labour, .but farther of fostering a pride 
in taking a part in the social well-being 
of the community. From the Magistrate 
and Chief of Kaubere to the ordinary la- 
bourer, every male between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty takeshis share in the upkeep 
of his island. There is friendly rivalry as 
to which island can build the largest and 
finest “inaneaba” or tneetiug-house: and 
should it become necessary to infuse energy 
into road -cleaning, &e., it is sufficient for 
the inspecting official to contrast the state 
of the work on one island with that of the 
last visited. 

A perusal of Mr. Eliot’s article raises 
the question whether it is barbarism or 
civilisation which unfits men for Home 
Ride. Whatever Anglo-Indians may think, 
Indians should not be so servile as not to 
have the courage to believe that they are 
lit for Home Rule. 

17 - 1 - 1910 . 


FACTS ABOUT INDENTURED LABOUR 


I have so frequently written on the general 
aspects of the indentured labour system, 
that I now desire to confine myself to 
concrete instances within my knowledge 
which will illustrate my general remarks. 

I am personally cognisant of two in- 
stances at least, where a woman whose 
connection with a man’ was registered by 
our law and who therefore was a “marri- 


ed” woman, was prosecuted for the crime 
of not residing (sleeping) in the coolie lines 
on Saturdays and Sundays (after complet- 
ing her week’s tasks), when she lived with 
her husband, who was “a free man” outside 
the pale of the educational institution _ 
known as the Coolie lines. The majority" 
of the ‘ ‘marriages’’ (it may interest Indians 
in India to learn) in our Colony, would not 
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be considered valid according to the law 
and custom prevalent in India, ( a great 
many would be found out to be crimes of 
bigamy by women), as these are not 
between members of the same caste nor of 
the same religion nor always with virgins 
nor with old maids. The only sanctity 
attaching to them is the payment of five 
shillings to the European Magistrate, who 
writes to the Agent-General of Immigra- 
tion, who is authorised by law to perform 
the marriage by making some entries in. his 
books. 

An Indian girl who was hardly ten years 
old was betrothed by her parents to .the 
son of a' ‘free” Indian. The “free” Indian 
was prosecuted by the estate for harbour- 
ing his son’s future wife, who being the 
child of parents under indenture, ought, 
according to our law, have lived on the 
estate, though her own parents preferred 
otherwise. 

The law governing the relations between 
indentured labourers and their employ- 
ers is certainly far from perfect ; even 
as it is, it can to a very great extent 
protect the labourers; but does it do so 
in practice ? The law supposes that 
coolies of all castes, classes, sexes and ages 
( sometimes even boys of tender years are 
illegally recruited ) have each studied not 
only th£ Indian Immigration Ordinance, 
but also the fine points of relevancy and 
irrelevancy and that European Magistrates 
are only machines for manufacturing just 
sentences or judgments on evidence me- 
chanically and accurately translated to 
them by their interpreters. The law also 
seems to take it for granted that every 
district is efficiently and sufficiently equip- 
ped with policemen, Inspectors of Immi- 
grants, Clerks of the Peace and Magistrates 
and that all these functionaries thoroughly 
khow and do their duties on all occasions 
without fear or favour ; and perhaps it is 
also taken for granted that every real com- 
plaint or grievance that an Indian immi- 
grant may have must always be founded 
on facts ■within the knowledge of some wil- 
ling and courageous (they must not be 
afraid of the Sahib or the Sirdar) witnesses 
or others, w ho must under cross examina- 
tion by learned counsel or impatient cjues- 
tions from the Bench give such intelligent 
answers, as would, when translated, by 
the type of interpreters we have here, be so 
perfect as to satisfy the most fastidious of 
examiners* for consistency. Unfortunately 


we ?ire living in a world where such ideal 
conditions do not obtain ; and most of the 
provisions of the Indian Immigration Ordi- 
nance, which appear, to secure protection to 
indentured immigrants against wrongs 
from their employers fail in their effect. 

1 know of districts where there were 
only Fijian policemen at the station (Civil) 
who were neither authorised nor fit to deal 
with grievances of Indians, where Magis- 
trates have to be away for days and even 
weeks on other than Magisterial duties, 
Where the visits of the Inspector of Immi- 
grants are “few and far between,’’ and 
where the means of travelling, transit or 
communication are dilatory, irregular, in- 
convenient, difficult, .and even dangerous, 
if not impracticable. How are Indian in- 
dentured labourers to seek redress of their 
complaints against such obstacles, as ap- 
pear almost insuperable, considering their 
condition, means and intelligence ? 

I know a. concrete ease where indentur- 
ed Indians had to spend about CIO or 
Ks. (100 to secure a shadow of justice 
against tlieir white overseer; and even 
then no lawyer would have advocated 
their cause on that fee purely Irom a busi- 
ness point of view, as the district is so * 
inaccessible that many days and even 
weeks must elapse before one returns to 
one’s proper district. I may add that 
Magistrates would not often like to ad- 
journ the hearing of cases indefinitely to 
enable people residing in such districts to 
secure the services of a lawyer, who would 
require such a convenient date, as would 
not interfere with his settled practice in 
another district ; add to this the facts that 
labourers must not leave their planta- 
tions (to seen lawyer) without permis- 
sion, nor absent themselves from work 
for any length of time, and that most 
of the means of traffic are controlled and 
influenced by people who are likely 
to have little or no sympathy for the 
troubles of indentured labourers, who in 
many eases are allowed to travel, if at all, 
only on sufferance. 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
indenture system appears to be that 
people cannot buy themselves out of itjs 
meshes even by offering fancy prices for 
their redemption. I have known a Rajput 
pair— the wife was certainty handsome 
enough to be a dangerous temptation — 
who alleged that the white employer 
was persecuting 'them from improper 
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motives. These people had to spend 
.some £30 on lawyer’s fees, fines, etc., be- 
fore they could obtain the approval of 
the Agent-General of Immigration to their 
proposal for commuting their indenture, 
and even then, because the employer was 
not amenable to the moral suasion of the 
Immigration Office, this poor couple had to 
wait for nearly 10 months going backwards 
and forwards between the estate and the 
Court House, their lawyer’s office and the 
Agent-General’s Office, until finally theft 
employer decided to volunteer for the front 
(War) and allowed these poor wretches to 
redeem their liberty. It is reported that 
this employer was killed in action instant- 
aneously on the borders of France ; and it 
is needless to say that he ik not at all 
regretted bv the couple I have referred to. 


I may also point otft that “agricultural 
labour during the day” for which strictly 
speaking labourers arc recruited in India, 
is here made to include work in the sugar 
mills at night, and even work on farms 
where cattle are slaughtered on estates for 
the butcher’s trade, not to mention dairy 
farming or the rearing of horses. Men 
without anv distinction of caste or creed 
can be required to slaughter for beef and 
pock, and I am told people other than 
bhangis or mchtars may be required to do 
sanitary service on the estates. 

Manu.vi. M. Doctor. 

FIJI ISLANDS, 

Australasia. 


HOW TO FIGHT MALARIA IN OUR VILLAGES 


T HAT malaria is a deadly scourge in 
Bengalis admitted on all hands, and 
Government is as keen as the people 
affeeccd as to the pressing necessity of 
devising some remedial measures of relief. 

2. It is claimed that good drainage, 
good water, good food and clearance of 
jungles around habitations of men are 
among the approved factors contributory 
to a reduction and prevention of the 
malarial evil. If one could have these all, 
that would no doubt be ideal. But, .all 
these cannot be had where they do not 
exist, for the mere asking, all at once, and 
we must face the situation as it is and 
can at least do something to minimise the 
people’s sufferings and the deaths by 
thousands, by medical aid. 

3. There is no doubt that quinine is 
one of the principal medical remedies for 
malaria. But can simpje quinine alone 
stop malarial mortality ? 

Last year, Rs. 25000 to Rs. 30000 
was spent in this District of Birbhum in 
quinine distribution : yet, the deaths from 
malaria amounted to the appalling figure 
of 40 per mille, which is the highest 
malarial death rate for the province, as 
against 27 for the year previous, Tipperah 
was the best in the list with only 3 per 
1000 . 


This fact reveals a situation which 
calls for a moment’s serious reflection. 
In spite of quinine distribution, the deaths 
were so excessive and unprecedented in a 
district like Birbhum so well drained 
naturally and otherwise so good. 

4. Simple quinine is efficacious as a 
prophylactic remedy in simple malarial 
fever attended with enlargement of spleen. 
But, when complications such as pneu- 
monia, dysentery, heart trouble or brain 
congestion, &e., are present, as usually 
happens in virulent or old malarial fever, 
other medicines arc needed and they have 
got to be prescribed by competent doctors, 
and tlic sick poor must get the medicine’s 
at their yery doors, free if possible, or, at 
nominal price, or, we must let them die 
before our eyes by the thousand. 

5. As in agricultural reform, so in pub- 
lic health, what is wanting in otft country 
is ‘intensive’ treatment, rather than ‘exten- 
sive’. The energy, attention, time and 
money spent in desultory endeavours and 
half-hearted measures, scattered over an 
unmanageably large area, if focussed and 
concentrated In selected and typical areas 
would undoubtedly lehd to more tangible 
results. Control and supervision will be 
better and more personal and we will get 
a continuous record of the efficacy of a 
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particular lino of iron Intent. At least, we 
shall have some definite programme and 
definite results which cannot but be useful 
as an experiment. If the result be satisfac- 
tor 3 ', we can extend our seheme to other 
parts of the country gradually. 

6 . When it is a matter of life and death 
to a vast population and the people of the 
villages are either apathetic or helpless it is 
our duty to do something for them. Large 
sums of money are often spent on experi- 
ments of a doubtful value. Much time, 
thought and money are spent over preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. When human 
lives are concerned, a sum of Rs. .10000 or 
12000 be it over a mere experiment, 
would perhaps not be money spent on a 
bad cause. 

In Dinajpur, the Government, of E. B. & 
Assam, spent Ks. 32000 on kerosening 
tanks, cleaning jungles and killing mosqui- 
toes, etc., a propaganda which seemed to 
laymen no better than a mere wild goose 
chase, 3 T et, the worst critic going through 
the report on Dr. Bentle} v ’s anti-malarial 
operations cannot but be struck with the 
amount of useful information brought to 
light. Even the futility or unsuitability to 
Indian conditions, of measures found suit- 
able in Mauritius, Panama Canal or 
Ismailifi, have got to be demonstrated 
before we condemn them. 

7- The Japanese Government resorted 
to the following method in the Formosa 
Islands : — 

To quote from an official report on 
the subject— 

‘‘They set about doing this in a very business-like 
and thorough going maimer. By way of experiment, 
certain districts were selected and oil a certain day 
all the inhabitants were summoned to appear at an 
appointed place to have their blood examined micros- 
copically with a view to finding out if they were 
‘•malaria carriers”. Those in whom the malaria para- 
sites were found, were placed under treatment for 30 
days during 2 months m order that the parasites may 
be exterminated. It is stated that altogether 396621 
persons were examined of whom 1139G were proved 
to be carriers and were treated accordingly. It is now 
possible tq estimate the results printed in a report 
which has been issued. It is stated that in two dis- 
tricts the mortality from malaria has been reduced to 
nothing, although in the year before the experiment 
was initiated, it was at the rate of 15 per one 
thousand in one of these districts, and 5 per thousand 
in the other. In another district ior which figures 
were given, it has been reduced Irom 1160 per one 
t$BNtsa»d to 3*39 per one thousand. These results are 
tufted after the system has bet min operation for 2 
years/' 

8 . Neater home, Mr. Sarada Cliaran 
Mitr« . (ex-judge, High Court) got good 


results by confining his work of anti- 
malarial reclamation to a selected locality 
round about his native village, Panishe- 
hala, in Hoogly. This also supports my 
plea for a concentrated line of work or 
‘intensive’ policy. 

9. M 3 ' seheme therefore would be as 
follows : — 

(i) During Malaria epidemics moving 
dispensaries (in carts specially designed) in 
charge of sub-assistant surgeons, to march 
from place to place and treat malaria 
patients on the spot. Details can be con- 
sidered hereafter. 

(ii) Throughout one whole year (experi- 
mentally for the present) operations similar 
to that described for Formosa to be carried 
on in typical, areas, new areas being taken 
up after one area has been thoroughly 
treated. 

Spleen census as done in the Dinajpur 
Operations and blood examination being, 
of course, the leading lines. Medical experts 
can decide the details. 

10 . Floating dispensaries were found 
useful in Faridpur. The credit for this 
original idea and its practical success 
belongs to the personal zeal and guidance 
of Mr. K. C. De, i.e.s., I believe (1 speak 
from memory). 

I quote from the Bengal Administration 
Report, 1902-03. 

“At Faridpur an interesting experiment was made 
by District Hoard who started a floating dispensary 
which regularly visited markets and villages on the 
Kumar river and afforded a large amount of medical 
relief to the sick poor” (page 118). 

1903-04:- 

“The floating dispensary established in the 
Faridpur District in 1902 is continuing to do good 
work ami is au undoubted advance : the example 
might well be followed in some of the other water- 
logged districts. Medicine chests have been supplied 
to the headmen of outlying villages in a few districts 
but it is doubtful whether tnnch benefit results. On 
the other hand, the visits of dispensary medical officers 
to local markets and fairs have been lound useful in a 
number ot instances and is undoubtedly desirable in 
the remoter districts such as the Chittagonsr Hill 
tracts” (page 128). b * 

In Baroda, .there are even moving 
Libraries for popular education. 

Moving dispensaries in Bengal may look 
like an European innovation. But what 
we arc concerned with immediately is the 
possiblity of its practical application to 
our villages and we must judge the scheme 
on its merits. 

For better supervision and control, 
fullest use should be made of the executive 
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gazetted officers— the technical side ( medical ) 
being in the hands of the Civil Surgeon. 
Details can be worked out later on. 

11.. My proposal now is for grant of 
money in each district as follows :-r- 

A staff of one sub-assistant surgeon and 
one compounder with necessary medicines 
and appliances for one selected centre 
Ks. 150 per month. 

For 4 centres (tostart with) Rs. 000 
An Assistant Surgeon 

as supervisor Ks. 200 


Totai. <S()0 

or, say, Rs. 1000 a month, to be employed 
for one year. 

Epidemics will be specially dealt with 
bv seperatc special staff anti that also on 
the principle of moving hospitals. 

12. A word may be added in this con- 
nection as'to reclaiming and then reserving 
village tanks, some of which were magnifi- 
cent reservoirs of drinking water in their 
day, but. are now over-grown with weeds 
and rank vegetation, the veritable hot- 
beds of malarial poison. 

I plead for a more llexible, less rigid, in 
a* word, “personal” line of work. Ks.*2000 
a piece can be given to a number of officers, 
sav, as follows: — 

Ks. 

Sub Divisional Officers 2000 each 

Circle Officers 2000 

Selected Dy. Magistrates.. .2000 

Total Ks 12000 to 15000 
absolute discretion being given to the 
officers to spend the money supplemented 
by local contributions in money and kind, 
i. c., day-labourers of the village contribut- 
ing by labour, &c..as best and profitably as 
they can and according to their own ideas, 
initiative, local influence and tact. A fixed 
local area is to be allotted to each such 
officer. More visible and definite results 
can be achieved in this way in one season 
than has been actually done in the last 
several years. 

13. This perhaps is not a very large 
order— Ks 12000 for the Formosa scheme 
and Rs. 10000 to 1 5000 for tanks, consi- 
dering the vast interests at stake in each 
district. In fact, a substantial sum is 
being spent in many districts every year 
on mere quinine distribution with no visible 
effect. The malaria doctvrs generally are 
on quick march over this district — not being 

26—9 


allowed to stay mofc than a day (so I 
hear) in one place. 

Can we expect any definite results from 
such indefinite and random lines of work ? 
That is the point for us J.o solve. Ks. 30,000 
spent in one small district on anti-malarial 
work of the kind hitherto* practised may 
look quite a respectable success on paper. 
But in reality is it worth repeating from 
year to year? It is making little or no 
impression upon malaria, which is rampant 
as ever and it behoves us, the Government 
and the people, to try a more definite and 
more localised line of work, if we .are for 
definite results. 0 

14.. I submit my scheme for considera- 
tion by all concerned for whatever it may 
be worth. We Indian officers are of the 
people and of the Government. Our oppor- 
tunities for knowing the exact needs of the 
people and doing good to them are unique 
and many a good thing is missed if we 
forbear to speak out the right word at the 
right moment. Good thoughts, like true 
needs, arc bound to fructify some day in 
some congenial soil. 

15. The anti-malarial campaign will^ 
comprise: — 

(1) Combined Formosa und Dinajpur 
scheme, namely, blood examination and 
spleen census— followed by a regular and 
systematic course of treatment— not ‘mere- 
ly making the patients swallow quinine 
tabloids— as at present— irrespective of 
the attendant complications of the in- 
dividual cases. 

(2) Reclaiming old tanks and reserving 
at least one in each village for drinking 
purposes, 

(Jungle clearance and improved drainage 
around' habitations of men can be under- 
taken as far as possible with the voluntary 
a ill and co-operation of the people con- 
cerned. Anything very definite may not be 
possible at, once) 

The processes (3) and (2) will go on 
hand in hand in the selected area. 

10 'flic unit, experimentally, may be 
a group of 30 or 15 villages or about the 
size of a ehaukidari union. The village in 
India from ancient times has been an in- 
dispensable unit in the social fabric and 
the starting point of public life. In all mat- 
ters of vital reform of a wide-spread and 
far reaching character, it is, therefore, but 
the natural process in Itidia, to build from 
the village unit upwards. 

Given distinct funds, a definite programme 
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of work ia a definite area and a capable 
organiser with a free hand at expenditure 
(however humble the allotment may be)— 
a definite advance is bound to follow much 
quicker than bv the reverse process of 
lieginning from the top downwards. 

It is time that a definite practical move, 
however humble, in right earnest, were 
made to demonstrate the potentialities 
of the true ideal of local self-government — 
so much written and talked about, which 
we are pledged to let our people partici- 
pate in. 

17. There is no end of the subjects, 
which, to carry local self-government to 
its natural logical sequence, could be 
taken up by a local union in due course. 
Its possibilities arc immense. As an experi- 
mental measure, along with anti-malarial 
treatment on the Formosa vum Dinajpur 
plan and reclamation of tanks, we can 
take up the following work in hand : — 

(1) Introduction of new crops, better 
seeds, improved cultivation, manuring and 

irrigation— in practical compliance with 
the recommendations of the Agricultural 
, Department (only known results of the 
Department, not mere experiments). 

(2) Estaldishing seed, manure and im- 
plement depots. 

(3| Forming Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties and organisations such as purchase 
and supply societies — thereby fostering the 
practical application of the co-operative 
principle to Agriculture. 

(4) Expansion of primary education. 

(5) Salish Sablia (Arbitration Board) 
for amicable settlement of petty disputes. 

18. These items will furnish enough 
material for a continuous constructive pro- 
gramme of useful work fora number of years 
to come. The ideal as thus outlined will 
appear to be sufficiently inspiring and sti- 
mulating to any zealous Government 
Official or public-spirited man of the country 
who is for realsubstantial progress. But, it 
is very different from that of the union 
committees that are being started here 
and th<?Te, which are only miniature rural 
editions of the town municipalities with 
the necessary evil of fresh taxation and the 
harassments due to bye-laws and regula- 
tions as to latrines, jungle clearing, ditch 
filling, &e., without any tangible extra 
benefit felt by the people in the matter of 
agricultural and 'co-operative progress, 
drinking water, medical aid or education. 

39. For the present, i.c„ during the 


experimental stage, the control and direc- 
tion of the operations will rest with a 
Gazetted Executive Officer assisted by the 
local pancluiyct. In fact the success of 
the scheme will virtually depend upon 
his power of initiative, control and or- 
ganisation — in a word, his personal magne- 
tism. He will have to be inspired 1 > 3 ' a 
love for the cause himself and to instil 
enthusiasm and confidence in the people 
among whom lie will work. He will have 
to work in hope and faith and with the 
fervour of a religious conviction to make 
the scheme a success and not mechanically 
as in ordinary office routine business. 

A beginning, however modest, - can be 
made in every district with one typical 
area to start with, and any one of the 
Deputy or Sub-deputy Collectors on the 
ordinary district staff can supervise the 
work in addition to his duties under 
the supervision of the collector. 

A spirit of emulation and healthy 
rivalry will spring up between district and 
district as to which can show, at the end of 
a year, Ik t ter results as to the number of 
malaria eases thoroughly treated on the 
Formosa Cum Dinajpur plan, tanks re- 
claimed and reserved, co-operative so- 
cieties organised, crops, manures and im- 
plements new ly introduced, primary schools 
started, eases amicably settled and so on. 

20. At present, Executive and Revenue 
officers generally, and District officers 
particularly, suffer from want of a definite 
scheme of work ora sufficiently inspiring 
and attractive ideal before , them mixed 
up with true and real popular good which 
they can work for, five for, strive for; and, 
there is no fixed index of progress by which 
to judge of the comparative results of 
different district administrations and 
thereby weigh the comparative merits of 
different officers. - 

The number of, cases disposed of, wit- 
nesses examined or the volume of corres- 
pondence dealt with, processes served, &e., 
are of course a testimony of hard and good 
work, but these touch but the fringe of 
the real administration which is concerned 
with the promotion of real beneficent 
measures affecting the mass of the people, 
and in this respect, something like a posi- 
tive turn in the angle of vision would not 
be unwelcome. 

21. The scheme can be named, with 
His Excellency’^ kind permission, “The 
Carmichael Scheme of village Reform in 
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Bengal” and it would be a marked event 
m Bengal’s history if the first seeds of true 
local self-government as sketched out in 
Lord Kipon's memorable Resolution of 
1882 — were to be sown broad cast (may 
be but one tiny seed in one district) by the 
hand o( the first Governor ol the ProYinee. 

22. As for malaria in Birbhum, a 
Sanatorium at one time, but now so bad, 
in tact, the worst in Bengal to judge bv 
mortality, the Sanitary report lbr 
the District is a melancholy reading. 
88000 people died of malaria alone in 
this small District, last year, or 40 per 
lniilc as against 20000 of the year pre- 
vious, or 27 per mille; and over 88000 
people have already fallen victims in the 
11 months from '1st January last to 
November. In other words, in these three 
years, a lakh of people out oi {) have been 
carried away by malaria alone. 

23. Malaria deaths are not like those 
from cholera or plague, the wofk of a few 
hours, i here may be sudden and (puck 
deaths due to the special virulence of an 
attack, particularly among infants. But 
the usual course oi the maiadv is a process 
of slow torture and death by degree^ The 
limla rail parasite enters the system, and 
establishes a eemibrtable abode there. 
I here is none to molest it. There is no 
blood examination and no thorough dose 
ol : quinine treatment within a certain stat- 
ed pel iod (I believe, it is SO grains for an 
adult in 48 hours time or something like, 
that). It that were done at the early 
stage, the parasite would be killed and 
the person would have a fresh lease of life 
Perhaps, with careful living and a 
regain i mild prophylactic dose oi quinine 
twice a week cm so he would altogether 
be immune for the rest of his life. But, no, 
that is not to be. He is but a poor, 
though sturdy, rustic toiling in the fields 
in the nook oi a hamlet 20 miles away in 
the interior. None to examine his blood, 
or, to wait, halt and see to his taking the 
quinine lor 2 days in the prescribed dose. 
A flying doctor comes bin lie is on quick 
march and can not and does not tarry. 

2L The parasite starts its work, lexer 
every now and then, want of digestion, 
langour, ice. The man becomes half useless 
in one season. The parasite goes on 
developing unchecked, and what was 
benign tertian becomes 'malignant* the 
iollowiug season. Enlargement of tile 
spleen, derangement of the liver, anaemia, 


&c., now set in, besides fever as usual, 
ol teuer and more and more virulent 
in its attack. The *nan by this time 
has become more dead than alive, a 
miserable distortion o\\ his former robust 
self. He is now oftener in bed than upon 
his legs. By this time, • he has lost 
all self-help and self-confidence and has 
resigned himself to the worst. Not to speak 
of proper nursing, even if there were 
proper medicines (mere quinine tabloids 
will uu more do ) at his door and the 
medicines dispensed to him, there and then, 
live or at cost price where one has the 
n leans to pay, his life would be saved. 
That would also serve as an inspiration to 
others to try tolixv and tight malaria, not 
resigning oneself to fate, as is happening 
no\v-a-davs. 

The simple malarial attacks of this year 
will develop into malignant eases next 
year and it is these latter which swell the 
death roll unless we can nip them in the 
bud this year. Not that a sudden virulent 
type of malaria or an epidemic wave has 
come over the land. The malaria poison 
is there, as perhaps in every other country. 
It becomes more or less pronounced before 
public notice, according as remedial treat- 
ment is resorted to or not by the people. 
This accounts lor the fact that malaria is 
not confined to one particular localhy or 
any particular class of people. The 
localities which showed most deaths last 
year or the year before are not the ones 
showing the same this year. 

25. Our now line of work can be as 
follows : — 

Blood examination and spleen census 
will show which are “early” or “first 
stage” eases, and which are ‘ripe’ or 
“advanced” eases. The two classes of 
eases will be sorted apart and will be 
separately registered and treated. For* 
the first, quinine tabloids in proper doses 
and for the other class, which are the 
eases usually turning fatal, a regular 
course of treatment must be arranged and 
the medicines dispensed at eum r enient 
centres. 

20. Anyhow, for want of a systematic 
course of medical examination and medicine 
supply, costing Rs 12000 or Rs 13000, we 
lost 38000 of our men last 3-ear and about 
the same number this year. The majorily 
of them would hu\e survived with proper 
treatment. In other words, human lives went 
so cheap as 3 for a rupee, and the same is 
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going on this year in.this district, the land of 
Sir S.P. Sinha, and SirK. N. Tagore find the 
home of the Hetampur Raj Kumars. A 
hfire statement of The fact is enough to 


arouse some definite activity on better 
lines this year and in the years to come. 

Dakshina R. Ghosh, 

Suri, Birbhuni. Deputy Magistrate 
The 7th Jaay., 1016. and Deputy Collector. 


THE CYCLE 


OF SPRINT. 


By Sik Kaihxdkanatii Taookk. D. Litt. 


YA1 RAG VA-SADIl AN. 

T HE Rajah is in a great distress >>1 
mind, his first grey hair having been 
discovered bv, his queen overnight. The 
music is slopped, ambassadors from foreign 
hinds fire refused audience, the general 
bringing the war report is not admitted 
to his presence, the poet is dismissed, 
even the father-in-law waits in vain to 
give him his blessings. The Rajah believes 
that nothing short of giving up the world is 
demanded of him in the circumstances, 
and he asks for the great holy man Shruti- 
bhushan, learned in scriptures, to help 
him in his path of renunciation. The Prime 
Minister is fit his wit's end to know how- 
to carry on State business, the Rajah 
refusing to attend the court. Famine is 
over the land and the famished .are cla- 
mouring .at the palace gfite. This the 
Rajah finds extremely disturbing in his 
present state of mind. Shrutibhushan 
comes and with the help of the scripture 
verses encourages the Rajah in his determi- 
nation to attain that serenity of mind which 
comes of absolute inaction. lie is duly 
rewarded by the Rajah with a grant of 
.land- ;md cows innumerable. 

Then comes the poet and brings back 
music into the hind find work find zest in 
life, in spite of the Rajah’s grey hair. It 
is all through the following play of 

• PIIALGUM: 

A play, in which it is conclusively proved 
to the satisfaction of all and sundry that 
the New is the repetition of the Old*; the 
first scene of which is named Outburst, the 
second Search, the third Doubt, and the 
last Discovery. Each scepe is approached 
through fi musical prelude. 


Dramatis Personue 

A hand or youths Seekers of the secret of 

life. 

Chandra has The favorite of the 

party who repre- 
sents the charm of 
life. 

Tmc Leader The life-impulse. 

Dad.v Elder Brother) The wise man of the 

parly. He cheeks and 
controls and is the 
spirit ot prudence. 

Baud The blind singer, seer 

of life in its truth, 
undistracted by eye- 
sight. 

A ferryman, a watcuman, and others. 

IIkkaedsokSprino : Flowers, young leaves 

find birds represent- 
ed by boys and girls. 

Winter and his party. 

Musical Prelude to Scene I. 

The Heralds of Spring are abroad. There 

are songs in the rustling bamboo leaves, 

in birds’ nests, and in blossoming branches. 

The Bamboo stags 

0 South Wind, O Wanderer, push me 

and rock me, 
thrill me into the outbreak of new 
t leaves. 

1 stand a-tiptoe, watching by the 

wayside. 

to be startled by your first 

whisper, 

by the music of your foot-steps, 

.a flutterof joy running through my 
leaves, betraying my secret. 
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The Bird sings : — 

The sky pours light into my heart. 

my heart repays the sky in songs. 

I pelt the South wind with piy notes. 

0 blossoming pnlnsh ( flame ol the 

4 forest), 

the air is a-liro with your passion, 
you have dyed my songs red with 

your madness. 
O Si risk you ha ve east your perfume- 
nets wide in the sky, 
bringing up my heart into my 
. throat. 

The blossoming Chum pub sing* 

My shadow dances in youY waves, 

ever flowing river. 

I, the blossoming Champak, stand 

unmoved on the bank 
with liiv vigil of flowers. 

My movement dwells in the stillness 

of my depth. 

in the delicious birth of new leaves, 
in flood of flowers, • 

in unseen urge of life towards the 

light; 

its stirring thrills the sky, .and the 
silence of the dawn is mowd. 

seiiNii i. 

A band of youths have come out seeking 
adventure. The Wise Mail of the party 
must have listeners for his quatrains full 
of sound advice, lint the good words are 
lost on these wild spirits, and laughter 
and recklessness prevail. Then enters then- 
leader, of undying youth lid ness, who shall 
be nameless in this play, lie laughs at 
them when they make mention to him of 
The Old Alan. They accept his challenge 
to bring The Old Man captive for their 
spring festival. 

Musical Prelude to Scene II. 

Spring’s heralds try to rob winter of his 
outnt of age. 

They sing : — 

We are out seeking our play-males, 
waking them up from every 

corner before if is morning. 


We call them in bird-songs, beckon 

them in trembling brandies, 
we spread our enchantment for 

B them in the sky. 
You shall never escape us, 0 Winter ! 
You shall find our lamf) burning even 
in the heart ol the darkness you 

seek. 

Winter kings : — 

Leave me, Oh, let me go. 

1 am ready to sail aeross the South 
, Sea for the frozen shore. 

Your laughter is untimely, mv 

friends, — 

you weave with my farewell tunes 
your song of the Hew arrival. 
Spring's heralds sing : — 

Life's spies are we, lurking in all 

] daces. 

We have been waiting to rob yon of 
your last savings of dead leaves, 
scattering them in the South 

Winds. 

We shall bind you in llovver-ehains 
where Spring keeps his captives, 
for we know you carry your 
jewels hidden in your grey rags. 
scum: i i. 

The hand of youths gaily set forth 
seeking the Old Man. They question the 
Ferryman about him, hut he only knows of 
the way and not ol the wayfarers. Tlicv 
question the Watchman and lie savs his 
watch is at night and passers-by are 
shadows to him. lie warns them against 
their Idols’ errand. All the information 
t hey get is that the Old Man is seen only 
from behind and never in front. In the 
meantime the Ferryman and the Watchman 
tire happy in the company of the quatrain- 
maker. _ They take him to he profoundlv 
wise, his verses being supremely trite. 

Musical Prelude to Scene 111. 

Winter is being unmasked, lus hidden 
youth about to be disclosed. 

Spring's heralds sing : — 

How grave be looks, how laughably 

i . • i .. . , " ofd, 

now seriously busy with the pre- 
parations of death ! 
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But before he reaches home we will 
change his dress and his face shall 

change. 

We will confound his calculations, 
snatch away his bag, bulging 

out with dead things, 
and there shall be unveiled the 
reckless and the young in him. 

They tease him and sing : — 

0 the time comes, it has conic, 

when he shall know that he is our 

own, 

when the mad torrent shall be un- 
loosed from the miserly grip of 

, the ice, 

and the north wind in its ring- 

dance shall turn round. 
O the time comes, iL has come, 
when the magic drum shall be 

sounded, 

when the sun shall smile at the 
change of your grey into green. 

There enter a troupe of young things 
and they introduce themselves in a song as 
follows •: — 

Again and again we had said, “Good 

in 

bye, 

never hoping to return. 

Again and again we come back at 

the gate. 

“0 who are you ?” — 

”1 tuwYakuI !" 

“And who are von?" — 

“I am Partil." 

m 

“And who are these others ? — 

“We are mango-blossoms lafided on 
the shore of light.” 
We shall smile and leave when our 

time comes, 
for we know that we throw our- 
selves into the arms of the 

Never-ending. 

“0, who are you ?”— 

“I nuuShimul." 

“And who are you ?” — 

“1 am Katnini." 


“And who are these others ?” — 

“We are the jostling crowd of new 

leaves in the Sal forest !” 

SCENE III. 

The day wanes. The young travellers 
are tired, their faith in the Leader waver- 
ing. They fear they cannot trust what is 
before them, that they can lean only upon 
what is behind. They are almost in that 
desperate mood when men sit down to 
compose quatrains full of wise maxims. 
There comes Chandra has, the favourite of 
the party, with a blind singer to direct him 
in his pursuit. The singer can see with his 
all, not having the distraction of eyesight. 
Chandrahas piakes ready to enter the cave 
to capture The Old Man. 

Musical Prelude to Scene IV. 

Winter is revealed as Spring. Thus 
follows his confession to his tormentors: — 

“Do you own defeat at last at the 

hand of youth ?” 

“Yes !” 

‘'Have* you in the end met the Old 

who ever grows new ?” 
‘Yes !” 

“Have you come out of the walls 

that crumble ?” 

“Yes !” 

“Do you own defeat tit last at the 

hand of the hidden life ?” 
“Yes !” 

“Have you in the end met the Death- 
less in death ?” 

“Yes !” 

“Is the Dust driven away’ that steals 
your City of the Immortal ?” 
‘Yes : 

SCENE IV. 

Chandrahas luis disappeared in the cave. 
His party tire deep in doubt and despon- 
dency. Chandrahas suddenly re-appears 
from the cave and his friends are happy 
again. They ask him of his quest. He bids 
them wait for the Captive who is to follow 
him soon : When to their .astonishment the 
Leader himself comps out of the cave fresh 
and young and the Old Man is nowhere. 
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Spring's followers surround him uml 
sing : — 

Long have we waited for you, beloved, 
watching the road and counting 

days. 

And now April is afiower with joy. 
You come as a soldier boy winning 
life at death’s gate. 

() the wonder oi it ! 

We listen amazed at the music of yogr 

voting voice. 

Your light mantle is blown in the wind 
like the odour of spring blossoms. 
You have a spray of A/a/af/*llower in 

. your ear. 

A tire burns through the veil of your 

smile, — 

0 the wonder of it ! 

And who knows where ycutr arrows 
are with which you smite death ! 

The *\Vise Man comes with his last 
quatrain, which runs as follows 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL 

;{npHE last was the first Congress of the 
I New Era, of the New India, — the 

* India of the young, of the hopeful, 

of the energetic.” This is how Mrs. Annie 
Besant has described tire 30th session of 
the Indian National Congress which met in 
Bombay less than five weeks ago, and the 
description truly represents the opinion of 
the bulk of the delegates who had the 
pleasure and the privilege of attending it. 
Really the last session of the Congress 
marks a landmark in the onward and 
progressive history ol tire Indian National 
movement. 

During its inception and the first two 
years, the Indian National Congress 
nourished under gubernatorial patronage 
and basked under official sunshine. At the 
end of the second Congress in Calcutta, 
a large number of the delegates were treat- 
ed to an afternoon party at Govern- 


The sun stands *aL the gate of tile 
east, his drum of victory sounding 
in the sky. 

The night bows to # liim with her 

hands on her heart and says, 
”1 am blessed, my death is bliss.” 

The I larkness receives his alms ot gold, 
filling his wallet, and departs.” 
They nil sing : — 

* Come and rejoice ! 

for April is awake. 

Fling yourselves into the flood of 

being, 

bursting the bondage of the past. 
April is awake. 

Life’s shoreless sea is heaving in the 

sun before 3*011. 

All the losses are lost and death is 

drowned in its waves. 
Plunge into the deep without fear 
with the gladness of April in 

vour blood. 


CONGRESS— ANEW CHAPTER 

ment House, then the winter residence 
of the Viceroys of India. Next year, 
fortunately for the Congress, Lord Duffer- 
in fell out with Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, 
the inspirer and founder of the movement, 
and we were treated to an exhibition of 
Viceregal temper in a notorious post-prah- 
dial utterance, the memory of which is 
still lingering this day. This opened a 
new chapter in the history of the Congress, 
and from 188S on to the beginning of the 

E resent century, no end of ridicule and 
anter had been levelled against it. In 
Parliament, long before the last century 
came to an end, Mr. Goschen went out 
of his way tc throw a very broad hint 
that the Congress was being fed and 
financed practically by the Russian rouble 
(the German bt>gey hud not yet then come . 
into vogue); and in India, between Sir 
Auckland Colvin and the late Rajah of 
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Benares, Sir Syed A,hrned, Odey Pratap 
Singh of Bhinga, Rajah Siva Prasad and 
their worthy lieutenants, an impression 
was widely created in the public and 
official mind that the Congress was a very 
disloyal and seditious movement. This 
attitude of distrust was reflected in the 
deliberations of the Congress itself and 
by the secession from it of practically the 
whole of the Mahomedan community : 
and as a result, the main attention of 
this body was for several years concen- 
trated in rebutting official statements, 
protesting against legislative measures 
and animadverting upon bcreaucratic rule 
and official high-handedness. The Presi- 
dents of the Congress for this period hardly 
ever looked very much ahead or concerned 
themselves with any constructive pro- 
gramme of work. They bitterly declaimed 
against the spirit of the administration 
and criticised none too mildly all anti- 
popular legislative enactments. There 
were, however, exceptions to this, as 
George Yule (Allahabad, 1888), Ananda 
Mohan Bose (Madras, ISOS), Sir Henry 
Cottton (Bombay, 1 90 » ) and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale (Benares, 1905) intro- 
duced into their speeches such other 
matters as will be read with attention and 
respect \)y all students of Indian politics 
for a long time to come. The speech of Mr. 
Surendranath Benerjea in Poona in 1895 
and of Sir Sankara n Nair at Amraoti 
in 1897 were also very notable utterances, 
the first for its oratorical flourishes and 
brilliant delivery and the la'tter for its 
quiet strength and incisive criticism. This 
went on till December, 1900, when Mr. 
Dadabhi Naoroji laid down Swaraj as the 
ideal of the Congress. Over this word 
Swaraj and the various interpretations 
that were sought to be put upon this ideal, 
Congressmen in India split themselves up 
into the moderate and the extremist wings, 
and then came to blows at Surat in 1907. 
This again ushered in a fresh period in the 
history of this movement. 

From 1908 to 1914, the Congress pass- 
ed through a stage of great depression. 
The two wings of the Nationalist Party 
remained separated all this time by internal 
dissensions, while the Government took ad- 
vantageof the blazing indiscretions of some 
of our countrymen to create new fetters for 
the people. At the tojj of all this came the 
bomb , which brought to a head the spirit 
of distrust cherished by a certain class of 


our people against British rule and opened 
the official eye to the realities of the 
situation and the bitterness of our 
grievances. While the Administration got 
nervous over vvhatcametobe known as the 
Indian Unrest, thanks to the intrigues and 
enterprise of the Northeliffe Press in 
England and to the literary activity and 
the personal influence of Sir Valentine 
Chirol and his friends, Lords Morlcy and 
Minto were endeavouring to the best of 
their light to rally the moderates. The 
feeling of the rulers and the ruled got again 
very much strained as the unrest came to 
be magnified and as the Morley-Minto 
reforms failed in a large measure to placate 
the better mind of the people. The address 
delivered by Pandit Bislxen Narayan Dar 
as the President of the 2Gth Congress in 
Calcutta reflected in a very able and 
pointed manner the disappointment and 
bitterness ot the educated community in 
India at the new official policy of repression 
and reaction. 

At Baukipur and at Karachi (1912 and 
1913), the Congress had very uneventful 
sessions and went oft' in a very hum-drum 
way: and when it met for the 29th session 
at Madras, the European war had broken 
out an<l the attitude of our people appeared 
to have dispelled distrust and want of con- 
fidence. Mr. B Impend rauath Basu availed 
himself of this opportunity to introduce a 
healthy departure in the tone of his Presi- 
dential address at Madras in December, 
1914, and raised a cry for self-government 
in this country and a satislactory adjust- 
ment of the relation of India with the 
British Empire. For the first time in the 
history of the Coiigress, controversial 
polities and discussions of administrative 
and legislative measures were practically 
avoided in the inaugural address of the 
President and an altogether higher plane 
was reached. At this Congress also, the 
proposals of a compromise between the 
right and the left wings of the Nationalist 
Party reached a definite stage and were 
referred to a Commitee, and signs were not 
wanting of a Complete rapprochement 
between the two great communities of 
the Indian people — the Hindus anu the 
Mahometans. The session of 1914, how- 
ever, was the close of the period of de- 
pression, and it was felt by most Congress- 
men who attended it that a new chapter 
of its history would open with its 30th 
session in Bombay in December, 1915. 
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The expectations of Congressmen in 
1914 have been more than realised in the 
Congress of 1915. Not only have the two 
mam wings of the Natiomalist Party been 
reconciled to each other by a happy com- 
promise, but for the first time in the 
history of India have the Hindus and 
Mahometans met in a common political 
platform to work out their common des- 
tiny, thus giving the Congress a truly re- 
presentative and national character. And 
to crown all, there was the unique message . 
of its President which, for boldness of 
conception, courage of expression, and 
statesm/in-like wisdom, will remain for 
a long time as one of the most remarkable 
utterances of our day. 

I shall now take the liberty, to discuss 
at some length the message conveyed by 
Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha to the 
last Congress in Bombay. Sir Satyendra 
sums up our political ideal in one word— 
‘self-government’— but., unlike most of our 
public men, he keeps us neither in the dark 
nor in doubt as to what lie exactly under- 
stands by this word. While there has been 
a good deal of wobbling over ‘self-govern- 
ment’ as may be applied to India, Sir 
Satyendra defines his own idea of it by 
quoting President Lincoln’s famous dictum 
—‘Government of the people, for the people 
and />r the people.’ By ‘Government’, 
again, Sir Satyendra docs not mean the 
civil administration and the legislative 
function of the State only, as is generally 
understood by the bulk of our people, but 
all the controlling agencies “civil as well 
as military, executive as well as judicial, 
administrative as well as legislative.” In 
Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha’s scheme 
of Self-government military control and 
‘the nationalisation of the army,’ enter 
as effectively as popular control over legis- 
lation and administration. The question 
of enlistment and commissions in the Army, 
with their logical corollaries of univer-’ 
sal volunteering and the removal of the 
hard provisions of the Arms Act, is as 
much practical politics ty Sir Satyendra 
as the separation of the judicial and exeou- 
tive.funetions. Such an ideal of self- 
government, I beg leave to point out, lias 
hitherto been never held up to us. In the 
earlier periods of the Congress, we had 
prayed and. agitated for the expansion of 
the Legislative Councils and the repeal of 
this Act and that ; latterly, we pressed for 
the full and satisfactory development of local 
27-10 


self-government and further control and 
share in the actual administration of the 
country. In the 30th session of the -Con* 
gross, our President put forward no detached 
and isolated claim for this or that privilege, 
this or that right, the abrogation of this 
Act or that, but the all-inclusive claim of 
control, by the Indians themselves,* “over 
the civil as well as the military, executive 
as well as judicial, administrative as well 
as legislative” branches of government. 
That* is the highest ideal that the people 
of India may aspire to and no President 
of the Congress has put it so frankly and 
so courageously as Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha has done. 

Defining his self-government as we have 
put it above, government by the people 
both civil and military, of course Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna was obliged to say 
that the goal was not yet. Who is there 
among us who understands what ‘govern- 
men! by the people’ really means as would 
suggest that such a goal is attainable in 
India either to-day or to-morrow? Even 
assuming the very large proposition that 
we Indians are to-day lit for everything, 
who would for the matter of that, be 
handing the government of this country 
to us to-day to be managed by indigenous 
agency alone? Also assuming that we 
are fit today to protect ourselves from 
internal strife and external aggression with- 
out having undergone military training 
of any kind whatever, who would take the 
•risk to ask the # English to withdraw from 
India immediately and leave the whole 
thing to us as a huge experiment? I really 
cannot see how any man with a grain of 
common-sense can ever question the sound- 
ness of Sir Satyendra’s position in this 
matter. The sort of self-government that 
Sir Sat 3 *einlra wishes and hopes for is. 
certainly unattainable io-dav, unless, of 
course, weare able to expel the British opt 
of this country by a conflict of arms. And 
“India, freed from England, but without 
any real power of resistance,” says Sir S. 
P. Sinha, “would be immediately in the 
thick of another struggle ol nations.” 
Therefore, one must agree with him in 
thinking that the time for the realisation 
of the ideal preached by him is not yet, and 
tha t there is really ‘a wide gulf bet ween the 
desire and the at£ainm^nt.’ 

Unfortunately for Sir Satyendra, ad well 
as for the Congress, a large number of 
Indian publicists have not really compre- 
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hended his meanipg of self-government, 
confounding it with the power to have 
greater control over the administration of 
the country and the establishment of popu- 
lar control in the various Legislative Coun- 
cils, and ..Municipal and District Boards. 
Then again, they have confounded his 
words, that the goal is not yet, with the 
questions of our fitness for self-government. 
Nowhere in liis very closely-reasoned 
Speech has Sir Satyendra ever denied the 
fitness of his countrymen for self-go merri- 
ment. On the contrary, lie himself lays 
stress upon this fitness in two places in his 
Address. For the edification of the Indian 
reading public, 1 will quote below these 
passages. 

“The Bengali is just as anxious to fight under the 
banner of His Majesty the King-Emperor as the Sikh 
and the Pathan', and those of them to whom an 
opportunity has been given to serve either in ambu- 
lance, postal or despatch work, have shown as great 
ft disregard of danger and devotion to duty as others 
employed in the more arduous work of lighting India 
has risen to the occasion, and her princes and peoples 
have vied with each other in rallying round the 
Imperial standard at a time when the enemies of the 
Empire counted on disaffection and internal troubles. 
The spectacle affords a striking proof as much of the 
wisdom of those statesmen who have in recent years 
guided the destiny of the British Empire in India 
as of the fitness of the Indian people to grasp the 
dignity and the responsibilities of citizenship ot « 
world-wide empire. * ’ 

“I take leave to point out that it is not correct, at 
any rate at the present time, to assert of any sections 
of the Indian people that they are wanting in such 
physical courage and manly virtues as to render 

them incapable of bearing arms If the Sikhs, the 

Gurkhas, the Mahrattas, and the Pathans— good 
and valiant soldiers as they an*— nrc found to be 
loyal and law-abiding, there is no reason to think 
that the case would be otherwise with the other races 
when admitted to the same status and privileges.” 

I think the above extracts will give an 
effective quietus to those critics who have 
been sedulously trying to create the im- 
pression that Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha has proclaimed Indians unfit for self- 
government. People have confounded, in 
the first place, his ideal of self-government 
with only an apology for it in the 
shape of popular control over the civil 
administration and the legislative func- 
tion of the State and then, in the second 
place, his limitations of time with the 
question of our fitness. And even on 
the point of time for the attainment of 
<rar goal of self-government. Sir Satyendra 
is no.t equivocal or (Unpractical. 

“When we ourselves,” says Sir S. P. Sinha, “have 
so far advanced under the guidance and protection of 
England as to he able not only to manage our own 


domestic affairs, but to secure internal peace and 
prevent external aggrcssion t I believe that it will be 
as much the interest as the duty of England to 
concede the fullest autonomy to India 

* 

Then again 

While we admit that the goal is not vet, we refuse 
to believe that it is so distant as to render it a mere 
vision of the imagination. We deprecate the impati- 
ence of those who imagine that we have only to 
stretch our hands to grasp the coveted prize. But we 
differ equally from those who think that the end is so 
remote as to be a negligible factor in the ordinary 
work of even present-day administration." 

Be it noted here that Sir Satyendra 
docs not pray for self-government as a 
part of the policy which a few years ago 
used to . be described as the ‘mendicant’ 
one, for lie says that self-government as a 
‘free gift from the British people is not 
worth having,’ as nations, like individuals, 
‘must grow into freedom.’ 

This enunciation of our ideal is manly, 
heroic, and has nothing undignified about 
it : nor has it anything to do with the 
‘whining or mendicant policy’ with which 
the Congress used to be taunted at one 
time by men of the extremist school. Sir 
Satyendra does not believe in boons or con- 
cessions, or in royal roads or short-cuts 
cither, lie says how and what he feels, 
for, in the words of Edmund Burke, he 
would ‘sooner take the risk of displeasing 
than injuring his countrymen.’ He has, 
therefore, no hesitation whatever in advis- 
ing his countrymen to win self-government 
by “patient preparation and silent and 
unobtrusive work in every aspect of our 
social and political life.” 

The enunciation of the ideal and the 
means to attain it, as explained above, 
show unmistakably a clear head, a 
courageous heart and an infinite fund of 
common sense. Sir Satyendra really de- 
serves well of his countrymen for having 
taken up such a definite and independent 
stand on behalf of the Congress and bring- 
ing such an ideal so close to us. 

Having dealt so far with the main argu- 
ment of Sir Satyendra Prasanna’s address 
— and Sir Satyendra does not concern him- 
self with any other subject but self-govern- 
ment and the things that lead to it, directly 
and indirectly, — it remains to be seen whe- 
ther he stops short at the mere enunciation 
of the ideal and does not proceed further. It 
has been suggested in some quarters that 
Sir S. P. Sinha’s plea for self-government is 
academic, halting and hesitating, as he 
does not suggest any scheme of practical 
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reform that might pave our way towards 
the ultimate goal. This is not true, as Sir 
Satyendra goes beyond most ot the past 
Presidents of the Congress in suggesting 
what the Government might do for us and 
what we might do for ourselves?. Before 
proceeding to set out Sir Satyendra.’s sug- 
gestions for political and military reforms, 
it is necessary to point out that he wants 
a definite impetus to be given to agricul- 
ture, to widen the field of co-operation, to 
develop local self-government, and to see a 
system of free and compulsory elementary* 
education established in this country. lie 
wants the Government to abandon the 
laissez tiiire doctrine that the development 
of commerce and industry is not within 
the province of the State and desires it to 
follow in the foot-steps of Japan by pio- 
neering, promoting and protecting Indian 
industries, even by sacrificing British in- 
terests. All this may be a very large order, 
but as the President of the Cqngress, Sir 
Satyendra was only voicing the wishes 
and aspirations of the Indian People and a 
truer and sincerer spokesman of his people 
it would be diflijult to find in our day. 

While urging active measures to fight 
with ignorance and poverty and anxious 
to ameliorate by all manner of means 
the condition of the nation which* in the 
words of John Bright, dwells in the cottage, 
Sir Satyendra is not behind anybody in 
insisting upon political reforms which are 
so near to the heart of every Congressman. 
Pending the ultimate attainment of our 
goal, Sir Satyendra puts all our immediate 
demands in a nutshell : 

“I ask that steps should li • taken to move towards 
self-government by the gradual development ot 
popular control overall departments of Government 
and by the removal of disabilities anil restrictions 
under which wc labour both in our own country aud 
in other parts of the British B npiro.” 

Lest there may be any r mistake as to the 
steps that may commend themselves to the 
minds of patriotic Indians, Sir Satyendra 
does not stop short with the mere enuncia- 
tion of a general proposition. He himself 
suggests what these steps should be 

*'A decisive advance towards ffroviucial autonomy, 
the liberalisation of the Council Regulations, establish- 
ment of elective as opposed to non-official majorities, 
an increase of their powers of control, specially in 
regard to finance, a larger representation of Indians 
iu the various Executive Councils as also in the 
Council of the Secretary of State, the admission of 
larger numbers of Indians to all the higher branches 
pi the public services, the long-delayed separation of 
judicial and executive functions, the expansion of 
primary, scientific and technical education, the aboli- 


tion of indentured labour qnd the improvement of the 
position of Indians iu other pqrts of tile Empire.” 

Then, in another place, he returns to 
the subject and says : — 

“We shall continue to urge enlargement of the 
powers and modifications of the constitution of the 
Legislative Councils. Wc shall continue to ask for 
larger and yet larger admission *of Indians to the 
higher ranks of the public- services in all its branches 
and we shall claim these not as mere coucessions but 
as a gradual fulfilment of solemn pledges for the 
progressive nationalisation oi the government of the 
country.” 

I ^sball desire all Indian publicists to 
note the quiet strength of the words I have 
put in italics in the above extract. 

Ndt content with mere legislative and 
administrative reforms, Sir Satyendra goes 
much further and demands the Govern- 
meat to recognise our claims for admission 
into the army and to throw its commissions 
open to all our people. He says : — 

“1st. Wc ask for the right to enlist in the regular 
army, irrespective of race or province of origin, subject, 
however, to prescribed tests of physical fitness. 

2nd. We ask that the com missioned ranks of the 
Indian Army should be thrown open to all classes 
of His Majesty's equal subjects, subject to fair, reason* 
able, aud adequate physical and educational tests, and 
that a military college or colleges should be established 
in India where proper military training can be 
received by those of our countryineu who will have 
the good fortune to receive His Majesty’s Commission. 

3rd. Wc ask that all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects should be allowed to join as volunteers, 
subject of course again to such rules and regulations 
as will ensure proper control aud discipline, and 

4tli. We ask that the invidious distinctions 
under the Arms Act should be removed. Thi9 has 
no real connection with the three previous claims, 
but 1 deal with it together with the others as all 
these disabilities arc attempted to be justified on 
the same ground of political expediency.” 

It may be noted here, in connection 
with the above demands, that Sir 
Satyendra believes that India was never 
conquered by England in the literal sense 
of the word and therefore he cares precious 
little for the Anglo-Indian shibboleth of 
India being ‘won by the sword and retained 
by the sword.’ _ But that’s another story. 

In the enunciation of our political ideal 
which at once commends itself to the heart 
as well as the head of every sensible and 
patriotic Indian and in pressing for the 
reforms we badly want, Sir Satyendra, 
instead of compromising iu any way “the 
rights and best interests, the honour and 
dignity” of his country, has advanced 
her cause beyond any reasonable calcula- 
tion. Montesqtfieu, De Tocqueville and the 
French Cyclopaedists have all expatiated 
upon the necessity and virtue of every 
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nation having a high political ideal, and 
I have yet to know the Indian patriot 
’wlio could put India’s political ideal with 
greater courage and wisdom than was 
done by Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha at 
the last Congress in Bombay. 

Even in incisive criticism, Sir Satyendra 
yields the palm to none. The following 
extracts will show beyond doubt that he is 
as keen-witted in suggesting reforms as 
in finding fault. 

1 feel that hitherto the Government has n<>i, only 
ignored but has put positive obstacles in the wav of 
the people acquiring or retaining a spirit of national 
self-help in this the most essential respect (defence of 
dne’s own country). 

The reforms so far effected have not yielded anv 
real power to the people either in the Imperial or iii 
the Provincial Councils. 

. Does any reasonable man imagine that it is 
possible to satisfy the palpitating hearts of the 
thousands of young men who, to ttsc the classic 
words of Lord Morley, “leave our universities intoxi- 
cated with the ideas of freedom, nationality and 
self-government,” with the comfortless assurance that 
free institutions are the special privilege of the 
West ? 

Rich in all the resources of nature, India conti- 
nues to be the poorest country in the civilised world. 
And there can never be political contentment without 
material prosperity shared by all classes of the 
people. 

There can be no true - sense of citizenship 
where there is no sense of responsibility for the 
defence of one’s own country. “Jf there is trouble, 
others will quiet it. If there is riot, others will 
subdue ft. If there is danger, othcis will lace it. If 
our country is in peril, others will defend it.” When 
a people feel like this, it indicates that they have 
got to a stage when all sense of ci\ic responsibility 
has been crushed out of them, and the system which 
is responsible for this feeling is inconsistent with the 
self-respect of normal human beings* 

While the humblest European and Eurasian and 
even .the West Indian Negro has the right to carry 
Arms,' the law of the land denies even » to the most 
law-abiding and respectable Indian the privilege of 
possessing or carrying arms of any description ex- 
cept as a matter of special concession and indulgence, 
often depending on the whim and caprice of un- 
sympathetic officials. 

f You may get better value for your money by 
getting as your soldier an Afridi ora Pathan or any 
non-British subject, but by excluding the Bengali, 
the Parsi or the Madrasi, you create a feeling of 
grievance, if not of actual resentment, which is 
certain to cause serious embarrassment in the work 
of general administration. You render it impossible 
lor the excluded classes to consider themselves as 
equal subjects and citizens responsible for the defence 
Ol the country, and you fail to foster that spirit of 
feelf-help and that sense of self-respect among these 
glasses which is essential to attain the goal of im- 
perial unity. 

We are seeking to regain our lost self-respect, to 
defend our homes and hearths against possible in- 
vaders, should the Strong ‘protecting arm of 
England be ever withdrawn from our country, it is 
tt 0 >mere sentiment. that compels us to demand this 


inalienable right of all human beings, though senti- 
ment has its undoubted place in the scheme of every 
government Some day or other, our right arm 
may be called upon to ^defend all that man holds 
most precious. 

A superman might gloat over the spectacle of the 
conquest of might over justice and righteousness, but 
I am much mistaken if the British nation, fighting 
now as cter for tin* cause of justice and freedom and 
liberty, will consider it as oilier than discreditable to 
itself that after nearly two centuries of British Rule, 
India has been brought to day to the same emascula- 
ted condition as the Britons were in the beginning of 
the f>th century when the Roman legions left the 
English shores in order to defend their own country 
'against the Huns, Goths and other bai barian hordes. 

I am afraid 1 have surfeited your readers 
with extracts from Sir Satyendra Prasan- 
na’s Address. But it is difficult to resist 
the temptation of placing before them the 
last sentence of it which sums up in very 
glowing words the creed of the Congress. 

“It seems to me that, under the benign dispensation 
of nil inscrutable Providence, we shall emerge into a 
new era of peace and good-will, and our beloved 
Motherland will occupy an honoured place in the 
Empire with ' which her fortunes arc indissolubly 
linked, and we shall 1 >e the free and equal citizens of 
that great Empire, bearing its burdens, sharing its 
responsibilities and participating in its heritage of 
freedom and glory as comrades and brethren.” 

Now, I shall turn to another aspect of 
the last Congress. Some of us have been 
crying ourselves hoarse since a long time 
logive*to the Congress a constructive 
character in addition to its demonstrative 
and deliberative functions. Our voice was 
so feeble that at one time we thought it 
was no good crying in the wilderness. 
Not that the Congress had always neglect- 
ed useful propagandist work, but our 
complaint was that such work was never 
undertaken in India. The earlier Congress- 
men were obsessed with the idea of 
political ‘boons,’ and so they had set their 
heart on educating public opinion in 
England and interesting members of 
Parliament in the affairs of this country. 
They had, therefore, established a per- 
manent committee and an organ in England 
for the purpose of discussing Indian topics 
and ventilating Indian grievances and had, 
on several occasions, sent out deputations 
to England to agitate over some or other 
important Indian questions. The public 
mind of India to-day may not have lost 
faith in our work in England, but it is 
awakening to the fact that unless we 
undertake some w 7 ork ourselves in this 
country, both educative and propagandist, 
the Congress will have soon outlived its 
usefulness. The Conviction seems to be 
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gaining ground that unless vve can carry 
the masses with us, no amount bf wire-pul- 
ling in England will enable us to achieve 
our object. So we want education and 
sanitation to be spread very widely 
among our rural population, a'nd, if the 
Government will not do it as quickly as 
we want it to, we must ourselves step into 
the breach. Sir S. P. Sinha truly observes: 

“Primary education, improvement of ayriculuire 
and industrial expansion, improvement of rural <is 
well as urban sanitation — there is work cnoujjh and 
to spare for every one of us. And how much could w<^ 
not do hv our own, efforts if only we eared to 
organise ourselves.” 

lie wants the Congress to be con- 
verted ‘ into a fertilising stream of 
steady effort and is anxious to work 
throughout the year. “Let us at this 
Congress,” said its President* “wipe out 
the reproach that moderate Indian opi- 
nion only devotes a few days to public 
business in order to have the right during 
the rest of the year not to think any more 
aboul it.” The Congress in Bombay fully 


endorsed this view of its President, and 
in consequence of it we are to have con- 
tinuous and constructive work from this 
year, both in England and in India, and 
in furtherance of this object Sir Satyendra 
Prasantia has himself started a fund which, 

1 have no doubt, will nc£ only give a 
fresh lease of useful life to the Congress 
but will also carry his name down to a 
remote generation of Indians as one of 
the truest and sineerest benefactors of 
the Motherland. 

Truly, as I began by saying in Mrs. 
Besant’s words, the last Congress was the 
first of the New Era, of the New India, — 
the India of the young, of the hopeful, of 
the energetic. Providence willing, I hope 
it will not take us long to realise the ideal 
held out before us by Sir Satyendra Pra- 
sauua Sinhq. and to restore our Mother- 
land from her present fallen position to her 
ancient and natural status among the 
countries of the world. 

Pkitiiwis Ciiandra Ray. 
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In the course of an article contributed 
to the Local Self-Government Gazette for 
December, entitled 

Communal Representation in Local 
Bodies, 

Ghulam Malimood Sahib Mahajir Khan 
Bahadur has done a bit of practical and 
sane talking which should draw the 
serious attention of Hindus and Mahome- 
dans alike, in fact of all Indians who arc 
desirous of serving their motherland. For 
the benefit of our readers we cull the most 
important portion of the article: 

The first thing for consideration in this connection 
is whether there is any aualogy between the work done 
in a Legislative Chamber and a^ Local or Municipal 
Boards. In the former, questions of grave importance 
involving political and administrative changes 
and affecting diverse interests are brought up for 
discussion. This condition certainly necessitates a 
keen vJatch on behalf of the Muslim community 
which has therefore to be adequately represented on 
it; whereas in Local Boards and Municipal Councils, 
only topics oflocal interest are discussed, about which 
there can hardly be any diversity of views. For 
instance, in matters such as* expansion of medical 
relief, sanitation, repair of roads and tanks and 


the like, Hindus and Mahoinedaus are not likely to 
entertain opposite views. As enlightened citizens 
and patriots, they arc both equally interested 
in preserving # the health and promoting the 
prosperity of the extensive areas under their 
parochial charge, and in using their best energies 
anil efforts tor the achievement of this end. 
The only plea which may possibly be advanced by. 
the Separatists is that it will give them a free hand 
and scope in the exercise of their religious rights 
and observances. This is, however, a matter 
more easily attainable when there is harmony 
between the two communities than under othet 
conditions. The unseemly quarrels which wc 
hear of at times are entirely due to personal spite 
brought on by factious spirit on the part of miscreants 
on both sides. All this will vanish and evaporate 
the moment there is perfect understanding between 
their respective leaders. 'Toleration, good-will and 
co-operation are the life and soul of good citizenship 
and sure road to success, while exclusiveness and 
isolation always create bad blood and engender 
mutual hatred and contempt which must necessarily 
lead to serious results. Moreover there are some 
parts of India where the percentage of Mohomedan 
population is too small to warrant the grant 
of separate representation. Tins condition 

prevails to a large Extent ifi the Madras Presidency. 
Iu such cases, Mahomedan interests arc sure to 
suffer when the feelings between the two communities 
arc not of a cordial nature. This is a serious 
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condition which it is the. duty of every patriotic 
Mns9alman to guard against. Again, in places like 
Madras where the Hindus and Mahomedatis happily 
live as members of a joint family, and also in places 
where the tension between them is by no means 
acute, insistence on separate representation is 
hardly expedient and cat certainly serve no useful 
purpose. 


In the pages of the East and West for 
January Abdur-Rahman Seoharvi makes 
us familiar with some of the best specimens 
of 

Modern Servian Poetry. 

The article under review provides very 
interesting reading and contains a Seal 
of inforination. “The Slav literature is a 
new and wonderful achievement in the 
cultural history of the world,” so says the 
writer. 

The Servian people are a mixture of blond Russian* 
Goths and brown Northerners. The beginning of 
the new Servian literature is marked by the epoch 
of Slavonier Branko Radicevic (1824-1853). 11c 

has left behind him poems, the inspiration of which 
iis drawn direct from life. His epic-drama The Crown 
of the Black Mountain is impressed with the intensity 
of a personal quality and is free from convention 
and abstraction. His rival and contemporary was 
Petrovic Njegos (1813-1851). A feverish and unsa- 
tisfied restlessness characterizes his art. Later Jovan 
Jovanovic won wide-spread popularity as poet and 
Lazar Lazarevic and Sima Matavulj earned distinc- 
tion as talented writers of epic prose. 

Modern Poetry all over the world lias become 
lyrical. *tbe realist, the impressionist, the symbolist, 
the futurist, the imagist, the interiorist and the 
exteriorist are all agreed on the question of form. 
The literature of Servia has been no exception and 
has yielded itself to the tendency of the age, and 
the Servian master-singers have also found th-ir true 
self in little pieces and small poems. • 

They do not follow the official academical intel- 
lectual school. Their poetry is unconventional, erotic 
and instinctive. They are rather careless of tech- 
nique and delight in surprises. 

“The greatest representatives of modern 
Servian poetry are Kostie, Ilic, Ducic and 
^nd Stefanovich 

Kostie has been the greatest master of the Servian 
language of his time. In his metrics be is influenced 
by his favourite author Shakcspear. Unlike all the 
other Servian poets who employ French sjdlabic 
meters in the making of their verse, he uses a strongly 
accentuated. Iambus quantity. He is careless in ni9 
rhymes and abruptly begins or leaves off to pair 
the ends. 

The following lines, a true and sad portrait of 
the sensation-seeker, are auto biographical. Ilis life* 
confession is no tale of the joys of love but a halting 
narrative of unhappy attachments. 

On ! Forgive Me. 

Oh forgive me . «. 

Oppressed with the burden of pain 

I bend to thee 

My word upon it. Nevermore 


Will I hold the pen to write 
Or the Sword to smite 

Never nevermore 

Oh forgive me, forgive my eyes — 

My eyes that passionately suck 
The light from the sun of thy face 
But the light from thy revengeful eyes 
Blinds my own. All me 
I edn no more see 
Nothing nothing. 

Oh, forgive me forgive me 
Forgive I beg of thee 
I was drunk when I swore 
Restore my pen, my sword 
And my eyes. 

What passionate looks are these ? 

Oh spare me, spare tnc yet. 

Or let it be 

Gather me then to thy radiant breast ' 

StilhMiie in thy embrace 
Let me sink in kisses 
And drink the cup of sorrow 

Till I end 

Then forgive me. 

About llic we read : 

Ilic, though'he lacked intensely original talent, was 
no imitator of his Servian predecessors. He took 
his suggestions from the Continental masters but did 
^hot copy them. Ilis poems always contain some- 
thing ol a story or suggest a situation. lie draws 
well but has no eye for contour or colour. He is 
more literary than artistic and much of him is lost in 
translation. His outlook on life is subjective. 
He was precocious as a child and is premature as a 
poet. 

The ideal of poetry ilic had set up before himself 
was one worthy of his brave nation. How well he 
shows in these lines that poets are the trumpets 
that sing nations to battle. 

THE POET. 

The chosen of the gods is he 
A votary in the temple of Art 
He burns the incense of life 
On the altar of the muses 
His lyre is resonant of love 
And none of the tunes of bis music 
Can ever be false. 

A votary devoted is he 

Of the goddess of freedom of nations 

His message is justice and right. 

As storm from the chimney of God 
Doth smoke on a windy day 
Rises his music divine. 

He will live, the crowned of his nation 
When all that is transient has passed 
And drowne<iin the dismal ocean 
Of centuries arm in arm, 

As waves of the mighty sea, 

In his utterance unsurpassable alone 
Is immortality. * 

But weak; constitutionally and temperamentally 
as he was, he could not soar to the height of his 
own ideal. His poetry, is delicate. He can paint 
coy maidens and drooping flowers with effect. In 
general he describes (psychological situations but 
keeps back from pronouncing his own judgment. 
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The Guest and Doubt are his two characteristic 
poems. In the first he appears to be a realist, in 
the second an impressionist. He is in fact none or 
both. 

Tiie Guest. 

The midnight hour is struck 

And the public house is empty of guests 

Only the old land-lord of the inn 

Turns over the pages of his guest-book 

The rain-drops patter against the window-panes 

And darkness shrouds the earth. 

What is there not a knock at the door ? 

In the tavern uninvited, unexpected, 

Enters a strange guest — • 

Oh, it is Death hiniscll 

Thai comes to take his seat at this late hour. 

The land-lnr 1 sleeps and snores 
With the big book on his knee 
Death approaches him on tip toe 
And taking a pen lying on the table 
Enters his name in the guest-buok. 

Doubt. 

I found her fair in early days of youth 
She was delicate and pale 
I loved her, so. , 

The night was sweet and dark 
Alone were I and she 
1 knew not how and when 
Followed me 
Doubt. 

. “Come my way M said he 

“llow beautiful is truth, ® 

“Let her disrobe herseli to tliee” 

“1 search for truth 

My way is war and pain 

The days are long, the nights are cold 

Before me aeons rise and fall 

The rise of Greece, the fall of Rome 1 see 

But, Doubt, my guide 

Dotli lead me on. 

Jovan Ducic is the great poet of Modern 
Servia.' 

lie is alive to the fact that his genius 
is different to that of his contemporaries. lie is 
also conscious of his own greatness. This is his 
conception of true art. 

My Poetry. 

Silent as marble, as shadow cool 
Thou art a dreaming maid 
Nervous and pale. 

To others is song a woman 
That sings in streets, unclean, 

Harlot wise. 

I deck thee not with pearls oj* glass ; 

Put yellow roses in thy dark long hair. 

Be proud ; give thyself to none 
* And shun the vulgar crowd ; be shy. 

Thy nakedness is divine, 

Clothe it not 

Save with the translucent veil 
Of mysteries. 

Here are two other pretty pieces from 
the same pen ; 


The Gladiator. 

In midnight silence of the hiuseum hall 
Round granite Mars, nude and drunk, 

Dances the baachante. 

In endless pain 

Cold tears of marble wefcps 

Niobe. 

Laakoon winds himself in serpent rings 
Odipus insane with rage and fear 
Sits on a heavy stone, 

All is still, 

1 hear the moments fall 

But no ! hallucination 

Rings the midnight knell 

And in the darkness long and cold 

1 hear a sigh 

< )h here in this very forsaken hall, 

Ofily two thousand years ago, # 

With sword fine-edged and bare, * 

Was the heart of a young gladiator 
Run through. 

Loneliness. 

• 

In the long wood-end a forgotten spot 

Laden with stillness, where at night 

The waterfall weeps complainingly 

And the empty willows sigh 

In eternal silence, stands on a fountain-brink 

Loneliness, nervous and pale. 

She stands there, since when ? 

Who knows. 

The trees around her sigh and from leaf to leaf 
Goes the refrain of pain. 

About Stefanovic we are told : 

The poetry of Stefanovic is didactic and problema- 
tic. His national poetry is full of strength but not 
hai sh and heavy, it is war for the sake of the ^ cause, 
and not for its own sake, that leads the nation to 
victory and glory. Stefanovic believes in the sure 
victory of right over wrong. He does not possess the 
language of the prophets of the Old Testament but 
can command words of flame at bis bidding. 

The folio vving*great poem explains more than any 
possible comment the unbreakable spirit of the 
Servian nation and its earnest resolve to connuer or 
to die. In these passages there is nothing which a 
matter-of-fact mind could not have thought out, but 
it is the privilege of genius alone to arrange and to 
know what is pertinent and essential. 

The Accord of Immortality. . s 
Oh soul, is there a happiness so beautiful and pure 

As to be able to say to the world 

At the moment of entering the House of the Dead 
I gave thee all I had. 

The cowards alone are afraid of death 
Or bondsmen and slaves 
“1 am the captain ot my soul 
1 am the master ot my fate.” 

Hamlet- wise, I see the game of life, 

Death is the brother of sleep, 

He who fears hi9 icy heavy touch 
Was dead ere he died. 

The rivers in their headlong rush 
Fall into the raifchty se*. 

I go to greet the angel of death 
Unhesitatingly, 
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My approaching cml with interest I watch 
This world crumbles in my sight, 

Ami another is born 
1 look in and look on. 

Tile living say of us 

“The dead are gone and are no more 

Time has reaped the harvest of their lives, 

On their knees sleeps desolate transitorincss 
And pale and airy phantoms alone 
Arc left in memories here and there ” 

We know it but otherwise 

And laugh at their rtiad delusion : 

“O living. Reflect but for a moment, 

Do you believe you have fallen 
Like angels, unborn on earth. 

Oh men, look at your muscular arms 
Your hands that flash the terrible blade ; 

Oh wonjjm, look at your long wild hair 
That inmesh the hearts of your lovers, 

We have given you your hands 

We have given you your hair 

You speak with our mouths stopped with dust, 

You see with the empty sockets of our eyes 
Our youth lives and blossoms in you.” 

“Why do you adorn our graves with crosses 
And nut wreaths of leaves and flowers thereon 
Wc do not live in the graves 
We live in you, wc arc 3 T ou.*’ 

“Wc arc ever with you, in waking and dream 
Like your shadows never forsake you 
And in the wars 3 'ou wage on tim« and space 
We arc the helpers that lead you to victory.” 

Here is a description of the Servian sun- 
set by Stefanovic. 

The Sunset. 

The sun sinks in all its purple glory 

The rays a kingly host 

Flee before the forces of the night. 

The sunset bow with shafts of finishing light 
Opposes the invading forces of gloom, 

But the dark-hooded princess comes. 

Death the trumpeter • 

Heralds her car of victory, 

My heart is gripped with fear 
I see the approaching end. 

The last shimmer of light 
Flickers and is gone 


The Field of Public Health Work 

is the title of a thoughtful contribution to 
the December number of Local Self-Govern- 
ment Gazette by George K. Tucker, which 
contains much that should make us think. 
The paper though originally read before 
the League of California Municipalities 
could have been as well read before the 
City fathers of Calcutta. 

Says Mr. Tucker : 

The health and prosperity of t4ie community are 
dependent upon the health of the people, and] a 
healthy community is prosperous, attracts people and 
increases the value of property. Public health is pur- 


chasable, and within certain limitations, a commu- 
nity can determine its own death-rate. 

Health departments are the direct outcome of the 
knowledge that disease can be prevented. The general 
prosperity of the state is dependent upon the general 
health of the people. * 

Money put into health and sanitation of any char- 
acter must be regarded as an investment from which 
definite returns are to be expected, and must not be 
considered in ai^ sense an unprofitable expenditure. 

It has been noted that in the Canal Zone where 
such wonderful work has been carried on, the death- 
rate for 1 U 11 among 10,4811 Americans was only 
L4S per thousand. This record is a remarkable one 
and is probably without rival. And all this, says 
Colonel Gorgas, has been accomplished at an expense 
averaging one cent per da 3 T for each individual. If 
this result can he secured at this cost in the centre of 
a tropical jungle, what would not a similar expendi- 
ture do for o.ur cities ? 

Who should constitute a board of 
health ? The .writer opines that 

The (juestion as to the necessity of a properly train- 
ed physician and an engineer on a board of health is 
seldom argued. 

Health boards are concerned with water supplies, 
sewage disposal, collection and disposal of garbage, 
street cleaning, tenement-house sanitation, and the 
solution of these problems requires the services of 
engineers and it is for this reason that a municipal 
board of health should have for at least one ol its 
members, an engineer whose judgment may be accept- 
ed as final. 

Further, representatives on municipal boards of 
health should be chosen with the idea of selecting in- 
dividuals who are intensely interested in the very 
problems which require the services of an engineer, 
a physician and a financier to solve, A representa- 
tion of two successful lav men who are in a position 
to pass judgment on the expediency of proposed re- 
forms are an invaluable assistance in the conducting 
of municipal health affairs. Usually, the Mayor of a 
cit\% in touch with the popular .'fiord and the public 
purse, becomes a most excellent member.* In munici- 
palities where public school inspection has become a 
fixed institution, as a fifth member of the board, the 
selection of the inspector might be justifiable. 

And the writer thinks that “public health 
officials must be full time officers and 
further they must be adequately paid/* 

Mr. Tucker rightly holds that 

The field of public health work is continually 
broadening until at the present time its rclati 6 nsliip 
to education, the prevention of crime, insanity, blind- 
ness and industrial accidents is well established. 

If the spread of tuberculosis is dependent upon a 
low resistance of the people and if the cure of tuber- 
culosis is to a very great extent dependent upon the 
factors of rest, fresh # air and good food, and if it is 
true, as it seems, that the application of these thera- 
peutic principles assists in bringing about recovery by 
increasing resistance, why arc they not as applicable 
to healthy persons to maintain health, as they are to 
unhealthy persons to bring about healthy conditions? 

If the open air school building can be constructed 
for one fourth to one-half the cost of the so-called 
closed building, and if the children attending such 
schools show a fifty pet cent, increase in efficiency, as 
statistics indicate they* do, and if our tuberculosis 
school children improve under such' therapeutic pro- 
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cedure, why should we continue to build monuments 
of brick and mortar for future generations to destroy 
because of their uulitness from a health standpoint ? 

The development of adult criminals is oftentimes 
the result of preventable pathological conditions 
which should have been recognized and corrected in 
early childhood. 

' - 1 ~ * 

Writing in the India u Review for Decem- 
ber about 

Indian Music 

Mr. Kannooinal says: 

* i 

A Hindu approaches the Goddess of Music as a 
pious, earnest, and devoted votary earing little for his 
worldly suet ess and not as an interested professional 
artist. \vlu> seeks her secrets to better his material 
pi ospeets Siir Das, TuIm Das, Dari Das aue the great 
exemplars before him. They were the men who, 
through the instrumentality of music, saw the vision 
divine and reached the final final ot huufaii evolution. 

Tliere are seven primary notes briefly called 
S. K. G. M. I*. D. X., winch are the warp and woof of 
the charming and variegated web of Indian music. 
At iirst there are six major tunes called Ragas arising 
from the combination of these seven not^-s in a parti- 
cular manner. Then each of these Ragas produces 
five sub-times called Raginis, which are all dominated 
with the central notes of their Ragas. By a further 
combination of the Kagas and Raginis are produced 
numberless minor tunes— each individual in its e\- 
pression but dominated by the notes of the Kagiuis 
fnom which they have sprung. It will thus.be seen 
that while the principal Ragas and Raginis are only 
thirty-six, the number of their offspring is legion. 
The peculiarity about these Ragas and Kngims is 
this, that they can be sung only in their prescribed 
season and time. For each there is a particular 
season and a particular hour of the day or the night 
when it would be sung. 

In Indian music “each Raga and Ragini 
has been personified with a wealth of 
detail and a delicacy of expression.” 

Bhairavi — one of the sub-tunes of If heron Raga — is 
represented to be a young woman with fair com- 
plexion and large eyes who is clad in a white Sari and 
a red-coloured corset, with a garland of Champak 
flowers round her neck- She is conceived as sitting on 
a crystal scat worshipping Mahadeva and singing 
with the measures of time well kept. 

Similar are the descriptions of other Ragas and 
Raginis. 


The World’s Largest Literary Work. 

The Chinese are a great people. Their 
contribution to human advancement and 
civilisation has not been meagre. Their 
stupendous activities in the field of 
literature were very tragically “recalled 
last year by the appearance in London 
of two sections of the Chinese Encyclo- 
paedia, lent to the London Library by a 
man who picked them up for a song in a 
book shop of the British metropolis.” 

28-11 


From the description of the work 
published in the Library Miscellany it will 
be seen that before it the modern lexico- 
graphic enterprises, such as the New 
linglish Dictionary, .the Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea, etc., pale into insignificance. 

We are told that the* Chinese work 
under review “comprised originally no 
less than 11,100 volumes, but the melan- 
cholv fact is that 

This huge work, the fruit of years of incessant 
labor # by a whole armv of Chinese scholars, was 
practically wiped out of existence during the Ifoxcr 
Rebellion of 1000, when the rebels set lire to the 
Ilrm Din College where the encyclopedia was 
housed A few scattering volumes \ver£ rescued 
fiom the* ruins of the building and have 
been turning up since then in China and other 
countries, but there is nothing near enough to give 
an adequate idea of the amazing scope and com- 
pleteness of the work as it stood in its entirety. 

One of thosr who visited the ruins of the college 
after il s destruction by the Boxers was Lancelot 
i »iles of the British Consular Service, who picked up 
one volume of the encyclopedia. After that his 
father, Herbert A. Giles succeeded in olmining five 
more. 

Tiie history of the creation and the 
completion of the work is thus set forth in 
the Library Miscellany : 

It was in the year 140B that Yung Lo, third 
Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, one of the most ener- 
getic i tilers that ever held sway in China, decided that 
he must have a compilation of all known wiitings. 
So lie commissioned llsich Chin, the most eminent 
scholar of his lime, to prepare a great encyclopedia 
embodying this immense hoard of material. Hsieh 
Chin set to work, assisted by a staff of 146 other 
learned men, and finished his task in one year and 
four months. It was called the Wen iisien Ta 
Cheng, or Complete Record of Literature. Huge as 
it was, however, it did not anywhere near come 
tip to the Emperor’s wishes; his aim was to create 
something far surpassing what lie considered the 
modest dimensions of Hsieh Chin’s production. 

So a new Imperial Commission was formed, on 
which Hsieh Chin was one of three Commissioners, 
for the compilation of a new and far more formida- 
ble work. In addition to the three Commissioners 
five directors, twenty sub-directors, and 2,141 1 
assistants were employed — a total ol 2,161) persons 
— for the Enijieror’s idea was to collect together all 
that had ever been written in the four departments 
of Con lucian , canon, history, philosophy and 
general literature, including astronomy, geography, 
cosmogony. Buddhism, Taoism, handicrafts and arts. 

After something like four years of unceasing labor 
the army ol scholars submitted the result of their 
toil to the Emperor and won his august approval. 
He had reason to feel pleased, for, as a result of his 
insistence, there stood before him an array of 11,100 
volume*', comprising 22,877 sections and an index 
occupying sixty sections more. Each of these volumes 
was im1f.au inch thick, and the whole of them, if 
laid on top of each dlher, wfould be 450 feet high- 
higher than the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Each of the volumes was 1 foot 8 inches long by 
1 foot wide, bound in the pasteboard common to 
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most Chinese hooks, and' ornamented with yellow 
silk, the imperial color. ' On each volume two labels 
were placed, one giving the titles and numbers of 
tlic sections contained within, the other the 
rhyme, according to the Hung Wu Cheng Yun, or 
rhyming dictionary used in the days ol the Ming 
Dynasty under which all the entries were classified. 
This curious arrangement was due to the fact that 
as Chinese is not an alphabetical language, it is 
impossible to arrange the entries in Chinese encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries and the like alphabetically, as 
is done in English and other languages of to day. As a 
result }f this the Chinese have been forced to resort to 
a variety of methods of classification for easy reference, 
among * them this rhyming scheme adopted in the 
great encyclopaedia of Yung Lo. Another method, 
by the way, which is frequently used, is to group 
together words which have similar first syllables. 

Each section of the Encyclopaedia Maxima has 
twenty leaves, which makes a total for the entire 
work of 917,480 pages as against 22,000 in the 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which was 
the latest at the time of the destruction of the Chinese 
work. Each page has 10 columns ol characters, 
averaging 25 characters lo a column or a total of 
000,992, 000 characters. Chinese is written with 
extraordinary condensation, loo chat act ers corres- 
ponding, according to one authority, to 100 English 
words. Therefore, it may be said that the total 
of characters given above corresponds, in reality, to 
something like 400,000,000 of English words. Now 
the Encyclopaedia liritanmea used by Mr. titles for 
purposes of comparison had a total of 00, 800,000 
words. This as much as any one detail, gives a 
vivid idea of the stupendous natuic of Yung Lo’s 
compilation. 

In 1410 it .was decided to have the vast work 
printed, and orders were issued by- the Emperor to 
that cud* But it was found that the expense would 
be so tremendous that the project was given up. 

In 1421, when the Emperor transferred the scat 
of government from Nanking to Peking, the ency- 
clopaedia wes taken along to the latter city and 
stored in a pavilion of the imperial palace. 

In 1562 a body of 100 scholars was ordered to 
make a copy and a duplicate copy of the work. These 
they completed in 1567, whereupon the original 
was sent back to Nanking, the first copy placed in 
the Peking palace, and the duplicate copy in the 
Office of Imperial Historiography. 

When the Ming dynasty fell, in 1044, the original 
of the work at Nanking and the second copy at the 
Historiography Office were destroyed by fire. This 
left'only the first copy at Peking, which was trans- 
ferred from the palace to the Ilan-Lin-College, out- 
side the Imperial City, where it remained until its 
destruction by the Boxers. After the transfer it was 
found that 2,422 seetious, or about 1,000 volumes, 
were missing. 

All the above was duly set down in the gieat 
Chinese imperial catalogue, but the figures given 
were of so amazing a nature that many foreigners 
questioned their accuracy and even doubted that 
such a work as the Encyclopaedia of Yung Lo had 
ever been created at all. Nor did the Chinese 
Government deign to set their doubts at rest, for 
it resolutely set its face against all endeavors by 
“foreign devils" to gain access to the Ilan-Lin 
College and see for • themselves the splendid 
monument of Yung Lo. 

The five volumes secured bv Herbert A. Giles deal 
with poetry, canonization of emperors, arithmetic, 


history', and costumes. At the end of each volume 
is a slip with the name of the official whose duty it 
was to copy, punctuate and compare with the 
original. 


Important statistics about 

Immigrant Labour in Assam 

have been published in the Indian Emi - 
grant for December. 

Regarding immigration we read : 

Tlic number of persons immigrating during the 
y ear was considerably higher than in anv of the 
preceding four years. There was a substantial increase 
in immigration from the Santhal Parganas and 
Chota Nagpur and from the plains-distriets of the Unit- 
ed Provinces and Bengal. There were, however, fewer 
arrivals lrom the Central Provinces and Madras. 
The health of the coolies in transit was again good. 
The number of deaths was 42, as compared with 
22 in 1912-14, the majority being due to cholera. 
The Chief Commissioner is pleased to note that 
the number of cases of fraudulent and irregular 
recruitment fell from 101, in the previous year to 81, 
of which only 29 were found on investigation to be 
true. 

Regarding contracts and wages we are 
told that 

The number of coolies executing contracts in the 
recruiting districts deci eased from 3,776 to 2,465. 
The contracts of 46 coolies recruited for Sylhet, which 
were referred to in the last year’s resolution, were 
cancelled at the beginning of the year. The number 
of contracts cancelled by the efflux of time was 2,455 
against 2,479. These were regularly reported in all 
districts except Sibsagar where seven managers had to 
be warned for the omission to report expiries 
regularly. Three hundred and fifty-three contracts 
were dissolved by mutual consent against 552 in the 
preceding year. 

Then Again 

The recorded birth-rate was 25*9 per mille calcu- 
lated on the total stiength of the coolie population 
and 88 '8 per mille on the adult female population, 
the figures for the preceding year being 25 5 and 86*6 
respectively'. The recorded provincial birth-rate was 
32*94 per mille of the total population and 177*71 
per mille of the total adult female population. 

For the total labour force the registered death- 
rate was 24*2 in 1914-15 against 24*7 in 1913-14, 
the number of deaths being 20,S76 against 20,577. 
The rate among adults was 27*7 as against 28*2 in 
the preceding year. The highest death-rate, (34*8) 
was recorded in Darrang and the lowest (23) in 
Cachar. As n result of the enquiry made by the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner with the object of 
bringing the Sanitary* Department into closer relation 
with the tea industry, to which a reference was 
made in the last year’s resolution, it has been decided 
that the monthly returns of births and deaths oil 
tea gardens should be forwarded to the Sanitary 
Commissioner after being dealt with by the Civil 
Surgeon of the district, and should be supplemented 
by an annual return giving figures for the garden 
population which, together with the monthly 
returns, will enable the Sanitary Commissioner to 
watch the health conditions on every garden. As 
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regards tlie suggestion that the inspection of unheal- 
thy gardens should be performed by the Sanitary 
Commissioner, it has been decided that such inspec- 
tions shall ordinarily be cairied out, as at present, 
by the Civil Surgeon, the inspection reports being 
submitted to the Sanitary Commissioner for any 
suggestions which he may have to make.* 

During the year under review the number of 
gardens on the unhealthy list decreased from ten to 
five, four of which were in Sibsagar and one in 
Lakhimpur. Four of them have been in the unhealthy 
list for three years in succession. 

There were three complaints of ill- treatment made 
by coolies against their employers during the year. 
One was found to lie true and the other two were 
dismissed. Four hundred and seventeen application* 
for discharge certificates were filed of which 215 
were successful. One thousand three hundred and 
eleven cases were instituted by Managers under Act 
XI 11 of rH39, .'124 being decided in favour of the 
complainants and 901 1 icing dismissed ; nihety coolies 
were sent to prison. Ten eases o! riot or unlawful 
assembly and five charges of assault jvere instituted 
by Managers. Generally speaking, the relations 
between employers and employed were excellent, 

The number of desertions of Act labourers reported 
was 1)79. One bundled and twelve warrants were 
issued for the arrest of deserters ;• arrests were 
effected in M2 cases and 19 coolies were convicted, 
ten being punished with imprisonment. 


The Educated Indian Citizen 

js the title of an useful article in the 
January number of the Young Men of India. 
Indians old or young, who want to serve 
their country may take a lesson from the 
following observations made by II. C. 
Herman in the course of the article under 
review. 

What of home ride ? lepresentation upon an Impe- 
rial Cabinet or Parliament ? primary education ? 
social service? economic reform? industrial develop- 
ment? local and municipal affairs? These arc burning 
questions ; but where can you find a man who has 
even a skeleton of facts that have been carefully and 
correctly gathered? The philosophy and religions 
ideals of India have relegated facts to the rear ; and 
these problems will only be solved by those who are 
willing to pay the price of hard work and know the 
subject. 

But is not social service an expression of 
the growing aspiration of India ? Ugly contrasts 
with conditions in other countries are striking 
at the pride of the educated Indian, and he wants 
to put things right, but seldom knovvs what to 
do. Does this not offer the best opening to use, 
both in approaching the disinterested Indian citizen 
and in conserving his growing agpiration to serve his 
country, not by helping to dissolve the British Go- 
vernment in India, but by leading him down into a 
parcliary and keeping him there long enough to find 
out that .practically every one is iti debt, living in 
squalor, the drains clogged, houses insanitary and the 
rate of infant mortality apalliug? 1 flic will visualize 
these facts, not theoretically but vividly, just as they 
arc marring and ruining life, there is some hope of his 
waking up to the fact that as ail educated citizen he 
is responsible for such conditions, and should do his 


best to remedy them. Some Associations fortunately 
find at hand an organization whose interests are 
excellent, but whose benefits arc limited by the human 
factor— such organizations as the Social Service 
League at Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta, Madras and 
other cities. But any Association can undertake a simple 
programme of social service* and expand as rapidly as 
resouices permit. The organization of Co-operative 
Credit Societies seems to be mast urgent in view of 
Lhe crushing indebtedness everywhere. Night schools, 
boys* clubs, bringing pressure to bear on the author- 
ities to clean streets and drains properly, securing 
adequate medical service — these are only a lew sugges- 
tions. I'robably investigation of conditions close at 
hand is the best sedative for an overdeveloped sensi- 
tiveness towards the problems of the Empire. 


Psychology of Wealth. . 

In Hie course of an article in the Vedic 
Magazine for December L. Balmukand 
Kolili writes: 

Wealth is tl*.* only determining factor to entitle one 
to a ce rtificate of respectability of birth. The fact is, 
however, ignored that the so-called families are found- 
ed and obliterated even in one’s lifetime. Innumer- 
able examples can be given of impecunious persons 
becoming masters of wealth, earned either honestly or 
dishonestly, and then being reduced to a state of 
pauperism either in their lifetime or in the lifetime of 
their children or grandchildren. A man not possessed 
of riches however irreproachable liis character, how- 
ever chaste his ideas, however straightforward his 
dealings with others and however sympathetically 
disposed towards human sufferings, is generally look- 
ed upon with hatred and contempt by the so-called 
society of to-day, and is a person of no importance 
merely because of bis poverty. On the outer hand, 
a man wallowing in wealth without virtue or 
decency finds renown and respect, whether false or 
genuine, stored for him everywhere. 

A man of humble origin by his intelligence, capa- 
city, industry, ete./or good luck whatever one may be 
pleased to call) elevates himself from iinpeeuniosity to 
shining opulence and lays the foundation of a family. 
The very family once styled low is then termed res- 
pectable aud all its descendants are termed honorable. 
With the revolution of time and vicissitudes of fortune 
the family again loses its prominence and is reduced 
to a state of obscurity. Unc of its descendants turns 
out extravagant, squanders away in idleness or im- 
moral pleasures, all the wealth which was earned by 
fair or foul means and jealously guarded by his father 
or grandfather or other relations, and the family is 
again unable to keep the wolf from the door. 

The tyranny of rich over the poor is proverbial. In 
the majority of cases they have neither the inclina- 
tion, nor the capacity nor the leisure to evince prac- 
tical sympathy for the hardships, privations, and 
disadvantages whicn their poor brothers undergo in 
this life They consider it derogatory to their posi- 
tion even to talk to them. They have all the conceit 
and prcsutnptiou of wealth and are always intoxicat- 
ed with the little fortune or position they enjoy. Too 
much wealth, moreover, has often a demoralising 
effect on the owners. Young people born with a silver 
spoon in their tnouih and inheriting large fortunes, 
generally do not rerliize theur social responsibility and 
status. Their moral outlook is limited by their weak- 
ening minds. 
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Should we not be a,blc to say : 

I ask not for his lineage, 

1 ask not for his name, 

If manliness is in his heart, 
lie noble birth may claim. 


Hindu Polity About B. C- 300 

is the title of a highly interesting article 
contributed to the Educational Review for 
December by V. K aiign cliariar. The 
article under review is based on the K.iuti- 
lya-urtha-sastra. Of the Kautilya-ai'Lha- 
sastra wc are told : 

As a detailed and scientific description of the pro- 
Maury an state, its constitution and characteristics, 
its manner of working and its ideals, the 1 rth 
is of incalculable value. The ArLh:is;istni was not 
written after the foundation of the Mnurvau ICnrinv. 
It does not describe an imperial constitution ; it does 
not say how Chandragupta arranged for the adminis- 
tration of tile Empire, how lie u ntr'I the vaiious 
kingdoms and slates under one. p diticnl sway, Imw 
he reconciled the local feelings and institutions with 
the imperial idea and so on. 

The King and his Ministers; their 
functions : 

Chatiakya en u m crates seven eleinen t s of so vereig n t y, 
namely, the territory, tile king, the minister, the tort, 
the treasury, t\\z army and the friend. A wise king, 
4 ‘trained in politics, will, though he possesses a small 
territory, conquer the whole earth with the help of 
the best-fitted element of his sovereignty, and will 
never be defeated.” The king’s functions were to 
appoint itfinistcrs and departmental superintendents, 
to bestow rewards on the worthy and punishments 
on the wicked, and to always endeavour for the 
welfare and prosperity of the 'p eo lde. The minister’s 
functions were to guide the deliberations in the council, 
to enforce them in practice, and to look after the ad- 
ministration in all its branches— the business of 
revenue-collection and its expenditure, the maintenance 
of national independence and security, and the installa- 
tion of princes. “In the absence of ministers, the 
above works are ill done ; and like a bird deprived of 
its feathers, the king loses his active capacity. In such 
calamities the intrigues of the enemy find a ready 
scope. In ministerial distress, the king’s life itself 
comes into danger, for the minister is the mainstay of 
the security of the king’s life. 

The King and the Kingdom are the primary 
elements ol the state. Kautilya attaches enormous 
importance to the moral purity of the King and holds 
that he should also preserve the social purity of ilic 
people. 

Next to the ethical guardianship of the world, 
Kautilya mentions the duty of choosing ministers. 
“Sovereignty is possible only with assistance. A 
single wheel can never move. Hence lie shall employ 
ministers and hear their opinion.” They should be 
men of tried ability, of absolute integrity, of financial 
skill and of great proficiency in the science of politics. 
These ministers seem to have b-icii pure administrative 
officers and not councillors. Those “whose character 
lias been tested under rejigious *allmements,” says 
Kautilya, “shall be cinplo>cd In civil and criminal 
courts ; those whose purity has been tested under 


monetary allurements shall be employed in the work 
of a revenue-collector and chamberlain ; those who 
have been tried under love-allurements shall he appoin- 
ted to superintend the pleasure grounds, both external 
and internal ; those who have been tested by allure- 
ments under fear shall be appointed to immediate 
service : and those whose character has been tested 
under all kinds of allurements shall lie employed as 
prime ministers, while those who are proved impure 
under one or all of these allurements shall be appointed 
in mines, timber and elephant forests, and manufac- 
tories” They were to be consulted by the king in 
all acts of administration. The subject-matter of a 
council shall be entirely secret. 

As a safeguard against the autocracy of 
‘ministers 

Kautilya holds that as a single minister might 
proceed wilfully and without restraint and as two 
ministers might either overpower the king by their 
coiubmatioh or imperil him by their dissension, the 
king should consult three or four ministers at least. 

The King* could not remain indifferent to 
the affairs of the state. 

Kaiitilva insists on the king's personal scrutiny 
overall departments. lit divides the day into 10 
parts and allots a dutv to each. ‘ Of these divisions, 
during the first one-eighth pari of the clay, he shall 
post watchmen and attend to the accounts of receipts 
and expenditure ; during the second part lie shall 
look to the affairs of both citizens and country people, 
during the third he shall not only bathe and dine, but 
also study ; during the fourth, lie shall not only receive 
revenue pi gold, but also attend to the appointments 
of superintendents ; during the oth, he shall correspond 
in writs with the assembly of his ministers, and receive 
the secret information gathered bv his spies ; during 
the (> til, he may engage himself in his favourite 
amusements or in self-deliberation ; during the 7th, lie 
shall superintend elephants, horses, chariots and infan- 
try, and during the Nth part, he shall consider various 
plans ol military operations with his counnander-iti- 
chiof.” Similar duties were fixe 1 during night, 4- parts 
being assigned to sleep. Activity was thus an abso- 
lute requisite. 

We read further : 

The ministers or superintendents of departments 
were about lfi in number, and included a chamber- 
lain, a collector-general, an accountant-general, the 
superintendents of agriculture, manufactures, public 
works, forests, and so on. 

Kautilya prescribes very minute and elaborate 
rules for the guidance and conduct of the finance 
minister and his subordinates. The chamberlain and 
collector-general, he says, “shall have so thorough a 
knowledge of both external and internal incomes run- 
ning even tor a bandied years that, when questioned, 
he cau point out without hesitation the exact amount 
of net balance that remains after expenditure ha 9 been 
met with/' He shrill “conduct the w.ork of re- 
venue-collection, increasing the income and decreasing 
the expenditure.” lie was to keep a careful 
vigilance against officers whose corfduct was such as 
to cause loss of revenue to the Stale. “A Govern- 
ment officer, not caring to know the information 
gathered by espionage and neglecting to supervise the 
despatch of work in his own department as regulated, 
may occasion loss of revenue to the Government ow- 
ing to bis ignorance, o* owing to his idleness when he 
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is too weak to en dure the trouble of activity, or due 
to inadvertence in perceiving sound and other objects 
of sense, or by being timid whet) he is afraid of clam- 
our, unrighteousness, and untoward results, or ow- 
ing to selfish desire when he. is favourably disposed 
towards those who are desirous to achieve their own 
selfish ends, or by cruelty due to anger, *or by lack of 
dignity when he is surrounded by a host of learned 
and needy sycophants, or by making use of false 
balance, false measures and false calculation owing 
to greediness.” 

Sources anrl forms of income : 

Kaulilva enumerates six sources of income, the 
durga or city, the rural parts, mines, gardens, forests 
and herds. • 

Kautilya sees the necessity of classifying the forms 
of income as distinct from the sources of income, of 
the ,lr urn it khns as distinct from the Aynsuriru. And 
in his classification we find ceitain divisions which 
naturally strike us as curious. He divides the forms 
of income under seven headings, namely, mula 
(capital), bhaga (share), vvaji . premia), paiigha ( v i, 
klipta (fixed taxes), rupika (premia on coins ?) and 
a tv ay a (fixed fines). 

We read the following as regards t lie 
emergency means of replenishing the 
treasury : 

Kautilya explains the ways and means by which 
the treasury could, on special occasions* when special 
expenditure wan necessary, be replenished. The king 
could demand the payment of one-third or one-fourth 
of the produce of his rich agricultural subjects, lie 
could increase the lines on the peasant criminals and 
order ‘pedal cultivations for the State. Similarly 
one-sixth of the forest produce, and “of such commo- 
dities as cotton, wax, fabrics, bai ks of trees, hemp, 
wool, siik, medicines, sandal flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
firewood, bamboos, flesh and dried flesh,” one-half 
of i\ory and skins ot animals, could lie taken. 
Merchants dealing in gold and silver, in pearls and 
gems, and elephants and horses had to pay 50 kurus. 
“Those that trade in grains, liquids, metals Uoliu), 
and deal with carts shall pay 00 kurus.' 1 The 
clothier, the copper, bronze and brass merchant, the 
liquor-seller had to pay 10 kurus , and artisans 20 
kurus. “Dramatists and prostitutes shall pay half of 
their wages. The entire property ot goldsmiths shall 
be taken possession of.” Those who reared cows, 
buffaloes, etc., had to give away one-tenth of their 
live-stock. Two wholesome icstriclions Kautilya 
gives in regard to these special taxes ; and they are 
(l) that they ought to be taken only once and never 
twice; and (2) that poor people, those engaged 
ill important government service, those who colonise 
waste lands, forest-tribes and learned lira h mans, 
ought not to be made to pay. 

Besides these special taxes the king could demand 
subscriptions on false pretences, lie could sell honours 
and titles, employ sorcerers to delude men and 
deprive them of their ovcr-abiAidaut wealth, take 
away the collections of religious institutions, create 
pseudo-temples for popular endowments, And resort 
to other ingenious methods. Spies might be made to 
become partneis of commercial exploiters with the 
view of robbing them, prostitute spies might be made 
to enamour rieli men and poison them. Measures 
like these, says Kautilya, “shall be taken only against 


the seditious and the wicked and never against 
others.” 

Speaking of the administration of justice 
in the law-courts the writer observes: 

One remarkable feature # was that the judge could 
be fined for neglect or over-bearing temper, for 
unnecessary delay and similar (Jcfects. He could be 
lined eight times the value of a suit if he spoiled it in 
some wav or other, and could be chastised with 
capital punishment if he unjustly awarded it to the 
parties. 

“The laws of punishment in criminal 
castes were very severe and draconian.” 

Torture could be resorted to, except in the cases of 
youngsters, the aged, the afflicted and tile lunatics, 
to extort confession ; but torture was legal only in 
case where there were sufficient evidence to shew 
that a particular man was guilty. No woman could 
be subjected to it in case she was pregnant orhad not 
passed a month after delivery. “Torture of (ordinary) 
women shall be half of the prescribed standard.” An 
alternative to torture was espionage, and this was 
to be losorled to in case of Brahmans and ascetics. 
Kautilya enumerates the various kinds of torture 
that could be resorted to, and divides them into four 
kinds,— r/z., punishments (which in turn were six in 
number), whipping of which there were seven kinds, 
suspension from above which had two varieties and 
water-ordeal. Thieves of individuals or the royal 
treasury could be subjected many times to these 
tortures. “Whatever may be the nature of the 
crime, no Brahman offender shall be tortured. The 
face of a Brahman convict shall be branded so as to 
leave a mark indicating his crime:— the sign of a dog 
in theft, that of a headless body in murder,” and so 
011 . After having thus branded to a wound and 
proclaimed his crime in public, the King shall either 
banish him or send him to work in mines. Those 
who seized valuable articles from Government mines 
or manufactories could be beheaded, and those who 
took articles of small value fined. 

An alternative to fines in some cases was the parad- 
ing of the criminal through the streets, his body being 
smeared over witlf cowdung, and an earthenware pan 
with blazing light tied round his loins. Shaving and 
exile were other alternatives. An officer using un- 
authorised seals could be even condemned to death. 
An unjust judge could be punished with the middle- 
most amercement (i.c., lines of 200 to 500 panas) and 
dismissed. An adulterer had to pay a fine of 500 
panas or had his ears and nose cut off. Abduction 
was chastised by the cuttiug ot the legs or fine of 60Ck 
panas. “When a Sudra calls himself a Brahman, or 
when any person steals the property of gods, cons* 
pires against the king, or destroys both the eyes of 
another, he shall either have his eyes destroyed by the 
application of poisonous ointment or pay a fine of 
SUO panas.” “Any person who aims at the 
kingdom, who forces entrance into the king's harem, 
who instigates wild tribes or enemies, or who creates 
disaffection in forts, country parts or in the army shall 
be burnt alive from head to foot.” If a person 
broke the dam of a tank he should be drowned in that 
very tank. A poisoner was subject to the same 
penalty. An incendiary was to be thrown into fire. 
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Fitness of Orientals for Self-Government* 

At the last annual Convention of the 
American Political Science Association, 
Dr. l-'rank J. Goorinow, President of Johns 
Hopkins University and former Political 
Adviser to the President of Chinese Re- 
public, read a paper on “Reform in China”. 
In this 1 - paper President Goodnow made 
certain statements concerning the political 
incapacity ot the Orientals, which drew 
from Dr. Sudhindra Bose of Iowa State 
University a few impromptu remarks. 
They have been published in The American 
Political Science Review , and run as fol- 
lows : 

It seems that the Occidental people find 
no end of difficulty in understanding and 
interpreting our Oriental laws, customs, 
and institutions. We arc told, for instance, 
that the Chinese like other Asians, who are 
mainly agricultural peoples, are unfit for 
representative government. I doubt if this 
statement can stand the test of adequate 
proof* Take, for example, the people of 
China, whose recorded history runs back 
to 2800 13. C. These Celestials, these agri- 
culturalists, had from time immemorial 
enjoyed local self-government, had been 
accustomed to “take communal action” : 
they would close up their business and 
resist the imposition of an unjust tax. It is 
to lie remembered that the powers of the 
mother of parliaments developed in this 
fashion. “The financial functions of parlia- 
mentary assemblies are always the centre 
c of their action.” 

’In India, another agricultural country, 
we had the village community which con- 
tained the true germs of representative 
government. These village communities 
have frequently been described by such 
authorities as Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir 
Henry Maine as “little republics.” 

Further, we are told by Western critics 
that the Chinese, along with the other 
people of tie Orient, are slow to move, 
that they are static, preferring to submit 
to the iron rule of ajn autocratic king. On 
the other hand those who have even a 
slight acquaintance with Chinese history 


know that the Chinese are a democratic 
people. Mencius, the great Chinese politi- 
cal philosopher, put the people first, the 
gods second, and the sovereign third in the 
Chinese scale of national importance. 

• Mencius once said to a ruler : “If you can 
win the hill people— that is, the humblest 
of the common folk— then, indeed, will you 
become the Son of Heaven.” Again, when 
Wu Wang killed the tyrant emperor Chow 
some time in the eleventh century before 
Christ, the Chinese historians wrote : “Wu 
Wang did not slay his ruler ; he simply exe- 
cuted a tyrannical individual.” 

In India, too, we find that the ancient 
Hindu law-givers have laid down that the 
misgovernment of a tyrant king not only 
constitutes a default of the ruler’s title, 
but even a forfeiture of his life. Indeed, 
Manu himself has said that a king who 
oppresses his subject should lie deprived of 
his file together with his relatives. 

There is no more virtue in killing kings 
or their kinsfolk than there is in man- 
slaughter in general ; these facts arc refer- 
red to only to show to what extent and in 
what sense orientals believed in the divini- 
ty of kings. 

In Asia as in Europe the divine right of 
kings, the belief that the rulers were ap- 
pointed by heaven, has, of course^ found 
credence. But when these Asiatic mon* 
arehs failed to promote the general happi- 
ness of the nation, failed to live up to the 
will of heaven, they were given short shrift. 
They were removed and replaced by 
another sent of heaven. Historians seem 
to admit that such revolutions have taken 
place at least twenty-one times in China, 
resulting in as many changes of dynasty. 
Besides, there have been various usurpa- 
tions of power of a limited scope, and if all 
these partial revolutions are considered, 
China, the so-called conservative China, 
can boast of no less than thirty revolu- 
tions. 

The old assertion that the Asian peopte 
are unfit for self-government does not bear* 
examination. Book at Japan 1 When the 
Asiatic Japan promulgated its constitution 
of a parliamentary government in 1899, 
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the astonished Europe laughed. Has not 
the marvellous success of Japan — Asiatic 
Oriental Japan— in establishing and main- 
taining a constitutional government prov- 
ed beyond the shadow of a dopbt what 
other Asian nations could also do if they 
were free ? 

In India, the land where I first saw the 
light of day — the land where mighty 
empires existed and flourished long before 
the English had ceased to dwell in paleoli- 
thic caves — in India, I say, the people are 
told to-day, after a hundred and fifty years' 
of “enlightened cultured” rule, that the 
Indians are not and never will be lit for 
self-govtrnmcnt. flow in the name of com- 
mon sense can a country be fit* for self- 
government, or for that matter for any- 
thing, unless it has a chance to* try it out ? 
Is it not almost a political truism that stlf- 
government alone fits a nation for self- 
government ? 

To he sure, some of the Oriental nations 
have shown incompetency : they have been 
found guilty of graft and corruption. We 
are sincerely sorry for them. But 1 have 
been informed on good authority that 
there are also many countries in the West 
which are not above the charges of graft 
and corruption. Arc we to believe now 
that the Western nations have proved their 
inability for representative governments ? 
For one, 1 have little faith in the judgment 
of patronising Europeans, who on their 
annual summer tours in the United States 
brazenlj' ask : “How long can this republic 
endure ?” 

To conclude, I challenge the assumption 
that representative forms of government 
are the monopoly of the West. 1 resent the 
implication that the Orientals are in any 
essential manner different from the Occi- 
dentals. We of the East ask only one thing 
of the West. It is this — that you of the 
West stay away from our problems : leave 
us to solve our own problems, to work out 
our own destinies, while you spend your 
time looking after yours. The greatest 
good you can do us, the lasting benefit 
you can confer on us, is to«let us alone. 

Destructive Virtues 

is the title of a short though thoughtful 
article appearing in the Spectator. 

“Certain qualities like certain plants, 
seem to take the goodness out of the 
ground. Where they flourish they flourish 


alone. In their immediate neighborhood 
nothing else comes to " perfection,” — these 
are the opening lines of the article. 

Take for instance the quality of amia- 
bility. 9 

There is somethin" destructive in its sweetness. 
Very amiable people have no other# marked character- 
istics Amiability always makes a man or a woman 
popular. Why the word has been debased till it 
means almost the reverse of lovable we do not know. 
But some word had to be found to fit a curious nega- 
tive quality which no one could dislike, and which 
was destructive alike of faults and virtues, and that 
one v\*as chosen haphazard. 

The character of the really lovable person is always 
painted in decided colors, and most of us would 
hesitate to apply the word “amiable” to any one 
we really cared for. It is, of course, incorrect to 
make it a synonym for “stupid.” Only persons of 
a very small vocabulary make so silly a use of the 
word. Stupid people are very seldom amiable. They 
may be slow to take offence, because they are slow 
to take in anything, but they are most ill-natured 
and implacable when once they have grasped it. 
Lack of imagination — and that is what stupidity 
is — is a deformity of character. We ought to be 
sorry for the deformed, but we are not obliged to say 
that they are graceful. It is the element of the 
heroic which amiability destroys — enthusiasm, pas- 
sion, and the power of sacrifice. The great human 
qualities are weakened by it, and the amiable person 
is not much missed. “So-and-so is dead,” we say. 
“What a pity 1 lie was a very amiable man” ; and 
straightway we forget him and what manner of 
man lie was. Conspicuously amiable people never 
come, as iL were, very near to any one. They are 
isolated by the fragrance of their own atmosphere. 
It is a great gift, however, for those endowed with 
it are often impervious to pain, always free from 
worry, very little capable of resentment, and never 
short of pleasant company. 

Self-control is another destructive quality. 

Where it exists to any very conspicuous extent, 
it is apt to dwarf the rest of the character. Vet what 
a fine thing it is! A man determined to hide all his emo- 
tions from his fellows has a pride which is inhuman 
in its grandeur. What, though, does one mean by in- 
human ? No trait is less animal than self-control. It is 
impossible not to admire the man whose self-command 
is perfect; it is impossible also genuinely to like him. 
Now and then such people inspire a rather childish 
form of hero-worship, a sort of idolatry; but thcii* 
worshippers regard them, consciously, unconsciously, 
as symbols — signs implying moral conceptions, not men 
and women. If a man becomes a tyrant over himself, 
he will destroy his personality almost as surely as 
he would destroy that of any other victim of his 
over-developed will-power. 

The following observations on literary 
musical and histrionic faculties will be 
found interesting : 

We have heard it said that .the musical faculty 
destroys others, but an instance of this theory has 
never come within the present writer’s experience, and 
would seem to be effectually contradicted by musical 
biography. All great composers have been men "of strong 
minds. Calculating boys are said -to grow lip stupid ; 
but these interesting freaks of Nature seem to be 
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complete freaks. Neither their existence nor the sort 
of temporary, spurious, afnd limited genius they pos- 
sess has ever been accounted for. Ordinary mathe- 
maticians are, as a rule, men of conspicuous ability in 
other branches of thought. This much must, we 
think, be conceded Lo theup though their special talent 
often arouses in peculiarly .abstract forms of mind a 
sort of jealous cyiitcmpi. The ignorant world 
admires the mathematician very much, but among 
learned men he is very often suspect. Is it true that 
the histrionic faculty destroys others? Logically, 
this would seem to be impossible. Histrionic power 
should be the outcome of wide sympathies and a deep 
understanding of human nature. There should be 
something of Shakespeare in every great actor. •Some 
people would probably say that there is such a some- 
thing. On the other hand, no one will deny that 
more often there is a good bit of the ape. in so far as 
acting consists of lticic imitation, we expect it does 
kill other talents ; but perhaps such acting is never 
great. The lilcrary faculty is supposed by many men 
who have not got it to unfit a man altogether 
for active life. They insist on making the old false 
verbal division between men of thought and men of 
action. The men who say it refuse *to believe that 
any but active work is work at all, and therefore they 
omit the factor of time wholly from their calculation. 
Shakespeare could not have written his plays and 
been Prime Minister, but that a. country would be 
lucky indeed which was ruled by a Cabinet of 
Shakcspcarcs we suppose no one could doubt. 

“In conj action with love, jealousy, though 
a horribly inconvenient quality, is hardly 
a vice’’ and does not tall under the cate- 
gory of destructive virtues. 

Ought jealousy to be called a vice ? Whatever it is, 
it is in some of its tonus a fearfully dominant quality. 
But we doubt whether love can exist in a high form 
without something of it. Putting aside the question 
of husband and wife, no woman can see herself 
dethroned in the heart of her child without a pang, 
even though imperative separation makes such de- 
thronement desirable for the child’s happiness. 
But jealousy which has nothing tq do with love is a 
horrid thing — the bind- weed of character squeezing 
the life out of all that is best and most human. It 
mutilates sympathy, it destroys geniality, it gives 
birth to spite. It is like a demoniacal possession, and 
the demon is roused to mischief by the sight of good 
luck and happiuess, and will destroy them if he can. 


Russia and India. 

Under the above heading Mr. John Pollen, 
contributes to the Journal of the East 
India Association an interesting article in 
which we find many points of similarity 
between the Russian and the Indian 
peoples. In fact there is much of the orien- 
tal in the Russian, and they are sometimes 
correctly styled as the Orientals of thcWest. 
The observations of Mr. Pollen are speci- 
ally important as they come from one who 
has had long personal experience of both 
Russia and India. We learn that the writer 
had paid three visits to Russia, had been 


connected with the Anglo-Russian Liter- 
ary Society, and had put in thirty-two 
years’ Indian service. Says Mr. Pollen : 

I wandered freely through the length and breadth 
of Russia, atyl, except at the hotels in the big towns 
and when leaving the country, 1 was never troubled 
about, my passport ut all ! and 1 may add that 
during my residence in Russia 1 never experienced any 
incivility irom Russian officials except once, and that 
was from some German underlings in St Petersburg. 
In their kindly readiness to help the stranger, 1 found 
the Russian police were very like the Metropolitan 
and Dublin policemen and the Irish constabulary. 

? he village police reminded me very much of the 
ndian village police ; and coming from the plains of 
India, 1 was, of course, quite at home with the 
Russian village headman, the village community, and 
the village system generally. Manv things in the 
customs, manners, and summndings'nf the Russian 
people, particularly in the ruial districts, are simple 
and plain to the traveller from the Last, although 
they some times* hopelessly puzzle the wanderer from 
the West. Like the Indians, the Russian eountrv-folk 
are great upon greetings and salutations, a mil was 
much amused at the way the sledgemen and cab- 
drivers in Moscow and other to.vns used to take off 
theii caps and # hats to one another as they drove by. 

I remember once asking one of these drivers why he 
was always dotting his cap, and he reminded me that 
it was written in our Script uies that the Godhead had 
created man iu II is own likeness, and “that,” said 
the driver, 4< is the reason why 1 take off my cap to 
mv neighbour, tor in saluting him l am saluting the 
image of my Maker.” Nothing, however, as is well- 
known, wall induce an orthodox Russian to worship 
or salute a graven or carved image of any kind 
whatsoever ( and in this he is as strict as the strictest 
Moslem ), for this would be breaking the Command- 
ment — “Thou slialt not make to thyself any graven 
image,” etc. ; but lie docs not care how many painted 
or sainted pictures he hows down to and to all 
appearance adores. Great is the reverence paid by 
Russians to cikons, or Iloly Pictures, of which there 
are many in every orthodox Russian home and in 
churches and in shrines. These cikons are as numer- 
ous in Russia as '‘Ganpatis,” l TInnumalls J ,, and 
“Mahadevs” in India. 

When an orthodox Russian enters a room lie 
always first salutes the Holy Picture in the east corner 
and crosses himself before he takes any notice of 
anyone in the apartment. In most of the offices and 
shops in Russia, besides the cikon you will also find 
a picture of the Emperor, and this is why you take off 
your hat on entering. Vou are, as it were, in flic 
Imperial presence. 

In Russian churches there arc no graven images 
and no chairs or seats, but there are plenty of 
exquisite mosaics and Holy Pictures, or cikons, 
ritjily robed in carved gold or silver garments and 
studded with precious stones, representing our Lord, 
the Virgin, Prophets* and Holy Men of old. In a 
Russian church the worship is more individual than 
collective, and yon can stand or kneel or prostrate 
yourself, just as the spirit moves you, or can have a 
quiet chat with vour neighbour while listening to the 
window-shaking intonations of the gorgeously robed 
priest. But you will hear no music save of that ol 
the human voice, for organs are unknown in orthodox 
churches. 

Speaking of manners the writer says : 
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You offend against Russian taste by eating with 
your hat on, or by moving the salt, or by crossing 
your legs or by sitting on the edge of a table, or by 
entering a room with your overcoat or goloshes on, 
etc. 

About the treatment ofwomen.in Russia 
we read : 

Russia is in many respects Oriental, add this is, 
perhaps, chiefly seen in the way women are treated 
and regarded. Traces of the “purdah” and of the 
seclusion system can still be touud, especially in 
remote provincial towns. In the villages and rural 
districts, however, there is little trace of the “purdah/* 
for there the women are very much in evidence. They 
seem the only people who work or really do anything . 1 
The Russian woman is, speaking broadly, not beauti- 
ful to look upon ; but this docs not matter much, for 
amongst the country-folk the village maiden is 
selected as*a bride, not for her looks or accomplish- 
ments and acquirements, but for her “muscle/’ the 
chid object of the father-in-law, or head of the family, 
being to get a good, strong, healthy wprker into the 
household. The bridegroom, except in rare instances, 
has very little to say to the choice, but piously 
receives his wife ( as Adam did his Eve, and as they 
still do in India ), as “a help-meet for hirn/’ without 
questioning the wisdom or judgment of those who 
made the choice. The ordinary Russian ns, however, 
no believer, in “woman’s rights/' and some of the 
popular sayings and proverbs of the people are even 
more uncomplimentary to the fair sex than some that 
obtain in India. Thus* if woman oilers advice unasked, 
she will probably be told that though her hair is 
long her wit is shorty or that she is “lank in locks but 
lacking in wisdom, or loose in logic.” Another saying 
declares that there is “only one soul in seven 
women !’’ While a third proclaims that a womau 
has no soul at all, but only “steam.” The latter 
assertion, perhaps, implies a compliment, for there 
can be no doubt that woman is the “propelling 
power 1 ’ in a Russian household, and in the village 
councils and assemblies her voice frequently prevails 
above that of the men. In the peasant’s hut and on 
the farm she does everything ; she is the first up in 
the morning and the first afield. She grinds the corn, 
lights the fire, piepares the meals, attends to the 
children, drives the plough, weeds the field, digs the 
.potatoes— and most of these things she d~.es 
singing ! 

Wife-beating is recognized as a right in Russia, and 
a peasant would be amazed if you told him he had no 
right to beat his wile, and he would tell you that 
at the village altar he swore not only to love and to 
cherish, but also to chastise her if necessary. I must 
say I never saw any wife-beat ing in Russia, but I 
have seen many a good wife belabouring her drunken 
spouse and dragging him along home bv his shaggy 
red locks ! The drunken husband usually takes this 
treatment most good-humouredly, and strives to 
kiss his wife as she is pulling him along, thus return- 
ing a kiss for a blow— the right tiding to do— as we 
were taught in Sunday-school. 

This statement of Mr. Pollen about the 
treatment of drunken husbands by their 
wives is admirably borne out by DostoiefT- 
sky in his famous novel Crime and Punish- 
ment where he describes a similar incident. 
The writer goes on to say : 

The position of women in Russia is, of course, not 
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now what it used to be, and it is to t Peter the Great 
that the emancipation of the women in Russia is 
chiefly due. lie did away with the old custom 
according to which the bride and bridegroom were 
not allowed to meet until the day of the marriage 
ceremony, ami the bride v^as not unveiled till the 
marriage ceremony was over. Ue aimed at the 
equality of the sexes, and published a decree that 
six weeks should elapse between the engagement 
and the wedding, so that the couple might make each 
other’s acquaintance, lie encouraged the education 
of women, and got his own daughters educated. 
It is suspected that English ladies (of whom there 
were always several at the Russian Court from the 
days (d John the Terrible) really influenced Peter in 
making these innovations. Peter’s wife and sister also 
helped the Emperor in his heroic efforts to better 
the position of women in Russia. 

m 

From his own “personal knowledge 
and observation” the writer has to say 
the following about the Tsar of all the 
Kussias. 

• 

The Tsar moves ab mt amongst his people as 
freely and with as little ostentation or precaution as 
the members of our own Royal Family. I have seen 
him driving about in a single-horsed sledge all by 
himself, and on ceremonial occasions I have watched 
the Imperial procession moving slowly down long 
lanes of respectful spectators, with only a few police- 
in n about twenty or thirty yards apart to keep 
the crowds in order. The Emperor is regarded as 
a semi-divine personage, and is the well-beloved 
representative of his people— in very truth their 
“Little Father ’ '—and the accounts which represent 
him as a dreadful tyrant are all nonsense. His throne 
is as broad-based upon his people’s will as that of 
our own “temperate Kings.” 

About thi Russian people he says : 

A very lovable, li^ht-hearted people are the 
Russians, fond of sad songs, tea, beer ami brandy or 
vodka. The peasants and village labourers (agaiu 
like the Indian and Irish cultivators) are very happy- 
go-lucky, inclined to take things easily, to indulge in 
“Kalatnost” (“dressing-gowuedness”), “fatalism / 1 
and “perhapsedness” ; “What will be, will be” ; “Per- 
haps, Don’t be afraid, and God is not without mer- 
cy .’ 1 To get*a good idea of the Russians one should see 
them at the railway-stations and in the village inns 
ami taverns as well as in their own homes. T hey 
seem seldom to be in a hurry (except when they are 
driving or sledging, and then they go the pace). They 
arrive at the railway-stations, just like the people 
in India, hours before the time fixed for the departure 
of the train, and loiter contentedly about 
the spacious waiting-rooms carrying huge pillows 
(for a Russian never travels anywhere without a 
pillow), or they sit feasting in the truly regal refresh- 
ment-rooms ; while their ladies stroll up and down 
on the platforms outside smoking cigarettes, or sit 
drinking tea in a corner round a samovar. Wher- 
ever a Russian man or woman goes, the samovar 
is in evidence. 

The leading characteristics of the Russian people, 
high and low, are certaiulv hospitality and kind* 
liness to strangers. • 1 
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The Future Government of India from a 

Practical Point of View. 

The Asiatic Renew for November prints 
a letter from the pen of J. B. Pennington 
which should be of especial interest to us 
at the present moment when the proposal 
of forming a Home Rule League is being 
discussed in India. In the letter under 
notice, which is remarkably free from any 
bias, the writer has made out a strong 
case for the Indians. Says he : 

It is impossible for the people of India, or any 
other country, to learn the art of government with- 
out practice ; and the only reasonable question is, 
IIow art they to get that practice ? 

We have taught what is often called “a microsco- 
pic minority” to become one of the luiesl subordinate 
services in the world ; but we hav*’ done very little s.» 
far, except incidentally, as in the quasi-indcpendcnt 
Indian States, to teach them the firt of governing 
others, except, again, in a very subordinate way. 
IIow, then, did we ourselves learn the art of self- 
government, so far as we have learnt it ? Chiefly, it 
must be confessed, by fighting amongst ourselves for 
hundreds of years. Hut we cannot a fiord to let the 
millions of India learn the art of self-government by 
cutting each other’s throats and the survival of the 
fittest. Nor is it necessary. “All great statesmen,” 
says Gustave le Bon, “of every country, including the 
most absolute despots, have regarded popular imagi- 
nation as the basis of their power, and have never 
governed in opposition to it.” “It was by becoming 
a Catholic,” said Napoleon, “that I terminated the 
Vendean War ; by becoming a Musalinan that I ob- 
tained^ footing in Egypt ; by becoming an Ultramon- 
tane that I won over the Italian priests; and had I to 
govern a nation of Jews I Would rebuild Solomon’s 
Temple.” 

The writer closes his letter by re-tclling 
the story of Peary Mohan Banerji of Uttar- 
para, better known as the 1 Fighting Mun- 
siff. The official report of his services in 
the Mutiny, by the District Magistrate of 
Allahabad (Mr. Thomson) runs as follows: 

“Babu Peary Mohan was appointed a MunsifVat 
Manjhaapur in this district in November last, and 
has since been indefatigable in his exertions to drive 
back the rebels in his part of the district. Though 
not actually in his province of duty, he offered himself 
to the Commissioner to assemble the well-affected 
Zamindars, to engage and conciliate the doubtful, and 
thus create a Government party against the disaffect- 
ed. He has succeeded so well that he has been able 
gradually to restore the police authority in all but a 
lew villages now held by the rebels, ’ and gained a 
victory, his report of which I now enclose.” 

A writer in the Calcutta Review gave the follow- 
ing particulars of his career : 

“The native Civil Judge — a Bengali— by capacity 
and valour brought himself so conspicuously forward 
a* to be known as “The Fighting Munsiff.” lie not 
only held his owu defiantly, hjtt he planned attacks, 
burned villages, wrote English despatches thanking 
hia subordinates and displayed a rare capacity for 
rule and fertility of resources.” 


It was Lord Canning who in his despatch highly 
commended the gallantry of Peary Babu and first 
called him “The Fighting Munsift.”" 


To the Islamic Review for December 
A. Neville J. W hy man t contributes a short 
notice of 

Jalal-Ud-Din Rumi 

the Persian mystic and poet, about whom 
we are told : 

He was born of noble descent, at Balkh, in A.D.12(>7 
and died in A.D. 1273, but lived for most of his life at 
(Juniva (the classical leonium). He is described as 
chief of a'l the Sufi poets, not only by native scholars 
and biographers, but by independent historians of 
Hast and West. 

lie was the founder of that great order of Sufis 
the Mawla vi. that mystical order of dervishes, and is 
to this dav ic'cved as the Interpreter of Heavenly 

\\ vsteries. 

Perhaps the chief charm about this man “clad in 
• oirmenU of song” is that lie was mystic before poet. 
Onlv when his soul had soared into the heights and 
sunk to the depths in pitying condescension did he 
take his reed and write his verses. He went through 
a* turmoil of chaos to the Fountain of Life itself, 
and there fed his soul on the Eternal Vision of 

Although he was above all a mystic, there is that 
about his poetry which recalls the fragrance of Ilafis. 

His two great creations are the Diwan- 
iJalaUud-Din-Riuni and the Masnavi. 

The Masnavi is regarded by the Sufi Brotherhood 
as the infallible guide to them in daily Sufi practice. 
Of course Al-(Juran is to them the premier guide 
but The Masnavi is a frugrant garden of 
perfume where the Sufi may walk and find comfort 
and peace. This book is a code 01 law and guidance 
to those mystics whereby they may regulate their 
lives in accord with the will of the All-compassionate, 
the All-merciful. For the essence of his teaching— 
although bv mvstic phrase and verse— was the view 
of the ultimate Unity of All Being— the cardinal doc- 
trine that Allah is one, and through Him all is one. 

The Diwan abounds in glorious idealism. Perfect 
mysticism and psychic perception of Divine truths are 
manifest in these p iges. Let us see a lew : 

“Keep clean ihy Garment frtJin defilement, 

Keep clean thv hand and mouth. 

Thy Heart from Spite’s revilement. 

Within, Within , iet all things spotless be.” 

In the original of these lines there is an insistent 
call lost in translation, but it can be seen how great is 
his call to the Soul. Again 

“My desire shall always be 
More to have than Needs decree, 

Even as gay Flowers I pluck 
New Spring Blossoms smile at me. 

And, when sweeping through the skie9, 

From swift spheres new Fires. will rise, 

Only True, Immortal Love 
From Perfect Beauty doth arise,” 
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Ai night time think of this 

“When all is still and the earth has gone to sleep, 
Wake Thou in me! 

When wearied with the daj'iny tired eyes sink to rest 
Wake Thou in uie! „ 

When eyes in Paradise unsleeping guard me o’er 
As stars above. 

Dwell in my sightless eyes as my Dear Guest, 

O Wake ! Wake Thou in Me. 


And when the Dark of after-Life is here, 

And Love’s smile dawns 
And draws me, Love-like, ever to thy Breast, 
Wake Thou in me ” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Administration of Criminal Justice in Ancient 

India — A . 1 \ Hum a uat ha u. 

Mr. A V. Ram ana tli an tries to give us a view of the 
‘‘Administration of Criminal Justice in Aitcieiit India” 
in some 13 pages, ilis paper is based on the 
Sukruniti But the latter work, as we have it, is a 
produet of the 8tli century of the Christian era. No 
doubt many traditious iu the Sukraniti are ancient, but 
the work can hardly be a basis for predicating a system 
to be gathered from it as “ancient.” The administration 
orCriininal Justice in Hindu India was a growth and 
the stages of that growth have to be distinguished. 

Mr. kamanathau’s review of the system as found 
in the Sukrnu/Li is fair and faithful. He has 
done well to point out the mistake of the popular 
view that imprisonment in Hindu times was not a 
common form of punishment. 

No thorough attempt has yet been made to 
preseut the criminal branch of the legal history of 
Hindu India. When it is done, the world will find 
that it was the most advanced system, judging it 
even from modern standards. The law of evidence 
was developed to a point beyond which it 1ms not 
• progressed in modern times. The system of punish- 
ment has to be considered in the light of criminologi- 
cal theories of the Hindus which undertook to “cure the 
psychology” (pruyashchitta). The rigour of ancient 
penal laws was gradually softened by various modifica- 
tions introduced by the crown during successive 
centuries. For instance : certain exemptions iu favour 
of merchants introduced by the Mauryas were pleaded 
800 years after them, those exemptions really 
superseding the letter of ancient law. The historian 
of criminal law of Hiudu India has to take into 
account that his sole guide is not the Hindu code. 


A Study of Education in Baroda— Thakorlal Ranch - 
hodlal Pnndya Li. Sc , A.M. Ph. D. ( Published by the 
author , Baroda). 

Baroda and its enlightened prince have been long 
identified by the present generation of Indians with 
everything which is most progressive in the country, 
“Compulsarv education is the one plank,” says Mr. 
Manublmi Mehta in his valuable introduction to 
the volume, “in the edifice of reforms inaugurat- 


ed by II. IT. Maharaja Sayajirao Oaekwad which 
is likcH to serve as the mystic ladder to National 
Regeneration.” After reading Dr. Pandya’s in- 
teresting essay one could hardly doubt the truth 
ol the dictum. 

Dr. Dandy a begins with rather a cursory 
historical sketch of education in India from the 
earliest times down to the present day. One of the 
most fascinating chapters in Indian history, viz. 
the account of our ancient Parishads, of 
the great monastic universities of ancient and 
mediaeval India has still to be written. Dr. Pandya 
has however written a very interesting book dealing 
with the history, organisation and problems of 
education in Baroda. 

In 1893 the first tentative measure towards 
compulsory education was introduced in a small 
district, and it was not until April 1007 that edu- 
cation was made compulsory throughout the state 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of llis Highness’ 
rule. “In Baroda,” says the author, “the order 
from thro lie brought about a change which would 
not have occurred £ven within a century.” The 
results already achieved within less than 10 years arc 
truly amazing. The percentage of population 
receiving education in the whole country is only 1*9 ; 
iu Baroda it rises to 10, “The average number of 
square miles served by one school iu the Bombay 
Presidency comes to 10*7 as against 3*8 in Baroda, 
which spends over 10 per cent of its total revenue on 
education ” “The total expense on education per 
capita iu British India,” remarks Mr. Mauubluti with 
justifiable pride, “amounts to 1/10 of a rupee ; iu 
Baroda it amounts to of a rupee,” 

Education is a gift worthy of kings, and the royal 
bounty of H. II. the Gackwad extends alike to boys 
and girls, irrespective of their castes and families. 
The reforming spirit of the Maharaja did not stoop to 
compromises with regard to the education of girls, 
or of children of our unredeemed countrymen— the 
‘pariahs,’ in deference to protests or murmurings 
from orthodox quarters. “The dignity of labour 
is better understood in Baroda ; and few states in 
India ha\e laboured as jealously as Baroda to snap 
the chains of caste-hegemony and burst *lie barriers 
of birth-rights and vested privileges. Separate 
primary schools have •been offened in villages tor the 
benefit’ of the untouchables; and they arc also given 
free admission along with boys of the ‘chosen’ 
classes into the higher secondary schools.” No leas 
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than 9 per cent, of the total mumber of these 
depressed classes are at school. ‘An order from the 
throne* has indeed been effective. 

Well-nigh 70 millions of Indians are ruled by 
princes of their own blood, and vet the self-govern- 
ing Indian States receive but scant recognition at 
the hands of our educated countrymen. Nowhere in 
India is to be found that bond of unity, that spirit of 
spontaneous loyalty and affection as is cherished by 
the subjects of our Indian States towards their 
rulers. People in British India are apt to overlook 
the unique position of these States as regards the 
future development of the country. Under the 
watchful supremacy of Pax Biitannica the Indian 
States are left to devote all their energies* anil 
resources solely to internal progress; and the centra- 
lisation of power in the hands of a single person gives 
that freedom and elasticity necessary in embarking 
on new amd even venturesome experiments, which 
a highly complicated and organised administrative 
system cannot command. Hence it is but just that 
we should look to our States to take the lead in 
matters of social and political progress. It is from 
them that we expect the evolution of a polity suited 
to our national genius, in accordance with modem 
needs and springing directly from the roots of our 
national tradition. 

Dr. Pandya's book gives an admirable survey of 
the results achieved by a single piece of legislation, 
undertaken not in response to popular demand, but 
entirely 01 the ruler’s own initiative. It is by no 
means an undiluted panegyric, but also deals with 
the various shortcomings as regards the low rate 
of teachers' pay, the suitable medium of education in 
the secondary schools and various other educational 
problems. It is but fitting that such a book should 
be dedicated to Modem Baroda and its Maker -the 
present Maharaja. M. 

The ftidy of Indian Economics — by Prof. X. M. 
Muzumdar. (Bombay) Price , 2 Annas. 

This short essay was delivered as a lecture to the 
Bombay Students' Brotherhood. Prof. Muzumdar 
passes in rapid survey the various economic problems 
of modern India and suggests the usual lines of in- 
quiry. Prof. Muzumdar has done well in giving a 
list of useful books bearing ou Indian problems. 

N. C. Mehta. 
Englisii-Sanskrit. 

TheSmskrit Research: A ngio-Sanjkrit <Juar~ 
teilv devoted to research work in all field V of Indian 
Antiquity , conducted by the Sanskrit Academy of India, 
Bangalore y Edited by Pandit f ingesha Mahabhagawat 
.( Kurtkoti ). Annual Subscription IS. 

£ o-y-Oy $ 2-00. For topics apply to the Oriental 
Books Supplying Agency. B , Shukra war, • Poona City. 

Generally we do not review periodicals, yet the 
importance of such a journal in the field of Sanskrit 
learning persuades us to say a few words about it. 
“There are," as is said in the editorial, “two classes 
of persons interested in Sanskrit learning. Pandits 
who have been trained according to old lines, and 
scholars who have received education according to 
new methods." And it is very rightly believed that 
without the help of cither of them Sanskrit learning 
cannot satisfactorily progress in all its aspects. We 
are, therefore, very glad to see that the guiding 
body of the Magazine under review has fully 
realised the truth. So sajfs the Editor in 
defCfibing the object of his Quarterly that 
his “Magazine is designed to give to both these 
^wo types of workers a meeting place and a common 


platform. And it is our earnest hope that the two 
streams of thoughts once they have come together 
will be complementary to each other and will, like the 
holy confluence of the Gauges and the Jumna, flow 

onwards to a common- goal ” It should also be 

observed hcfc that our Sanskrit Pandits are generally 
quite unacquainted with the great advance made in 
various directions by the Western scholars in the 
research work of our Sanskrit literature and this 
deplorable state of the former is by no means desir- 
able. Both tlie scholars Eastern and Western must 
know each other very well and we have reasons to 
hope that this kind of journal will help us to some 
extent in our attaining the object. The first number 
of the Sanskrit Research on our table contains ten 
articles in English and four in Sanskrit from the pens 
of distinguished scholars including the great Indian 
Savant Dr. K. G. Bhandarkar. Almost all the contri- 
butions are interesting and suggestive, % but one 
‘ Orientation of Sacrificial HaH" by Pandit Sliyam- 
shastri B. A. seems to rank first for its originality. We 
heartily welcome the new Quarterly. 

The Vishnusahasranama with a translation in 
Fnglis/t by S. A\ K. P>ijurkar, if A. ( Mamlatdar ) } 
Maiwan. Katnagiriy pp. l (\ >. Pen c Two annas. 

Those who believe in the existence of God also 
believe that there is only one God. To be- 
lieve in more than one God is utterly absurd. We 
know no religion deserving mention where the exis- 
tence of many Gods is maintained. It is true that 
the Hindus worship Vishnu, Shiva, Durga and a 
thousand others like them, but nowhere do they say 
that there is more than one God ; tin the contrary it 
is often urged that even to suppose such a thing is 
obviously unreasonable. When they worship Vishnu 
they do not think or are not advised to think that 
Shiva is quite different from Vishnu. To a true 
devotee every tiling appears as Vishnu ; for there is 
nothing but Him. lie has manifested llimself in the 
form of tlie existing world ; in every thing He is, aud 
every thing is in Him. This is what a true Hindu 
worshipper thinks. He holds and he does it very 
reasonably that God has endless — innumerable 
qualities And these qualities or attributes 

if rightly contempleted upon fill one's heart with the 
divine nectar of pure piety and real love which easily 
lead one to realize Him. This is why the Hundred 

and Thousaud names and ) 

of different deities are composed and daily recited in 
Hinduism. 

Yisbnusahasranainu or the Thousand names of 
Vishnu belongs to this class of writings. Like the 
Bhagavadgita, Sanatsujatiya, etc., it loans a part of 

the Mahabharata XIII TO* 254). Its 

importance is evinced by the fact of its being com* 
men ted upon by the great Shank aracharya and other 
ancient teachers. 

In the text adopted by Mr. Bijurkar the reading 
of the second line, oi the verse 104 ( p. 

130) is “gftftnr lrffanTOR”. It is also found in 
two MSS. as indicated by the editor of the 
Atahnbharata published in Kumbakonam. But 
the reading ( See the edition of the Maha- 

bharata referred to # ) seems undoubtedly pre- 
ferable. On page 89 “fTOTT UTfan TOHRK M — 
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these three words are taken bvthc author as one name, 
but evidently these are different ours. We also cannot 
understand how this line is rendered by him as “Best 
refuge of devotion and tranquillity. 1 * The translation 
which is not in a few cases defective and inaccurate 
would be better should the author add a short 
explanatory note to the difficult words* where it is 
absolutely necessary, as for instance, # ^*<5 UTK'. 

( P-13, ) nr*: ( p. 21 ) etc. 

The Jatna Scripture Gift Series. No. 2. Pure 
Thoughts. Sam&yikapatha by AH/arya Ami/agati, 
translated into English by A jit firaui d M*A., LL. R , 
Vakil, High Court \ Lucknow. 

In this nicely printed booklet Mr. Ajitprasad, the 
well-known editor of the Jninn Gazette, has offered 
us with his own translation the original Sanskrit 
text of tV* above work consisting only of 32 (or 33) 
verses which is recited by the votaries of Jainism in 
their daily divine service called Samnyikn. The text 
appears to have been reproduced without any cor- 
rection from Brahniaehari Shitalprastfdji’s edition in 
Bombay and consequently there are sonic mistakes. 
The ti auslatioii is also not faithlul, some of the 
original words being left out untranslated or 
misunderstood. 

VlDUCSlIlSKLlA.KA BlI ATTACH ARYA. 

Hindi. 

Shail-BaTa art bat Adarsha Badhu, by Pan day 

Murlidhar. Published by Haridas Vaidya , JO/, 
Harrison Road \ Cahutta . Croton Svo. pp. joj. 
Price as. j. 

This is tlie Hindi translation of the novel of the 
same name by the famous Oriya writer Pandit Jauar- 
dan Pujari. \Ve cannot say what i tunic nee benefit it 
can do to any female, old or voung, into whose hands 
it may be put. The silent suffering of a female under 
the tyranny of her father-in-law’s household is de- 
picted in a simple and homely narration ; aud the 
book is as much a homily to the tyrants as to the 
sufferer. No household should be without this book 
The printing and get-up are the best possible. The 
Dis trie t Boards and educational institutions will do 
well to purchase sufficient number of copies of this 
book for prize distribution in girls’ schools. 

Charit mala by Pandaiya Lochan Ptasad. Publish- 
ed by llaridas Vaidya, jo/, Harrison Road \ Calcutta . 
Crown Svo* Priic as. J. _ 

This is a collection of shoit lives of some noted 
celebrities, most of whom have been wisely selected 
from among Indians. The book is sub-divided into 
two parts : Stree-vibhag aud Purush-vibhag, the 
former consisting of the lives of four ladies and the 
latter of 12 gentlemen. Most of these short lives 
were published in journals and have been reproduced 
after suitable alterations. The people honoured 
have been dexterously chosen Uj be such whose lives 
may not be known to the people through text-books 
and other agencies. We commend the book strongly 
to the perusal of the public and young men. The get-up 
aud printing leave nothing to be desired. 

Balvir Charitavali by Pandit Nandkuntar l)cva 
Sharma. Published by Joshi Company , Shivlhakur Lane, 
Calcutta. Crown Svo. pp* 8g. Price— as. S. 

This is a collection of th^ lives of some ancient 
saints and others who evinced considerable heroism 


in their boyhood. There* are books of biographies 
especially meant for. young men and even for girls and 
ladies, but there were lack of handy books especial- 
ly meant for boys. The language i9 in some parts 
too hard, and the general rule for publications meant 
for boys should be that their language should be 
simple : there ought to b€ 110 exception to it. In 
other respects, their is no objection to the language. 
There are some printing errors he^e and there. 

Italy ki Swadhinta athwa us ka adhunik itihas 

by Mr. Natuik umar Dev a Sharma . Published by 
Govindram Hasan and, 21 j, Ilowbazar Street, Calcutta 
Crown Svo. pp. toS. Price— as* 6* 

This might be said to be the modern history of 
Italy, The narration is interesting and has been 
couched in suitable language and style. Besides the 
historical aspect of the book, there- is some 
especial interest in it which is due to the 
way in which the narrative has been handled. The 
printing and get-up are nice aud the language 
satisf ictory. 

Hindi Bhaktamal aur Pranpriya Kavya by Afr % 
Pan natal Jain and to be had of Digambar Jain 
Pusfakalayu, Chandawari, Surat, Crown Svo . pp. jS 
Price — Anna /. 

This small pamphlel contains some poems which 
are of a religious turn. They teach morality and can 
thus be read with profit by all. Though the author 
ia a Jain, there is not much of his own religion in a 
special way in the publication. 

Daish Bhaktl kai Nau Prakar by Mr. Ganga 
Prasad Gupta. To be had oj Manager, Art Press, 
Penates Ci/y. Demy Svo. pp. J2. Price As. 2 , Rs. 
i-./ o Jor a dozen. 

In this book it has been -shown that patriotism can 
be evinced in 111 tie ways, in the opiniou of the author 
loyally is another form of patriotism. The author has 
quoted trom authoritative writers and the book as 
a whole is very interesting. 

M. S. 

Urdu. 

T uluya Atam * by Lata Atm a Ram M. A , Asst. 
Professor of Mathematics , Government College , Lahore, 
Published by the Society for Promoting Scientific Know- 
ledge, L shore. Demy Svo pp. jS* Price As.- 

This is a very useful publication on the origin of 
theliiiversc and the way in which the earth aud 
other planets were produced has been dealt with in 
an exhaustive way. The style is the best suited to 
young readers. The book combines in it up-to-dutc 
and current information with simplicity of narrative. 
We comuieifld the book to school authorities. There 
are several instructive and neat illustrations in it. 
The get-up is nice. 

M.S. 

Gujarati. 

Kartanya Kaumudi, by Shataradhani Pandit Muni 
raj Shri Rntimchandraji, published by Chunilal Var- 
dhaman Shah , printed at the Diamond Jubilee Print- 
ing Press, Ahmed abad. Pp. 431, Cloth bound . 
Second lid it ion. Price Re. 0-3-0. (19 to). 

Pandit M uniraj $hri Rojmachandraji is an orna- 
ment to the ascetic section of the Jain Community on 
this side of India, and his Study of Sanskrit is deep 
and extensive. He has written this book in Sanskrit, 
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whilst the text is explained in Gujarati. It is taken 
up with the different 'duties of men and women, and 
is full of popular illustrations which carry the mean- 
ing of the writer home. Though there is nothing new 
in it, still we think that a perusal or even a study of 
the book would repay the trouble taken in doing so. 

< 

Swami Ramtirtha, his Sadupadesha , Paris S ami 0 , 
published bv The Society for the Encouragement ol 
Cheap Litei ature, translated bv Pat Hal Clihotalal 
Pa t ha k, printed at the Diamond Jubilee m Printing 
Press. Aimiedabad , Cloth bound . Price Re. 0 1U-0 
{1915) with pictures. 

Several more sermons and letters of Swami 
Kamtirtha are embodied in this volume which is .well 
got up and furnishes useful reading. 

Rajani translated by Mohanlal Makandas Mehta , 
and Bhugbanla I Girijashanknr Jibuti, published by 
BahvantraPKallianrai Thakore, Ik A. Printed at the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage K. N. Sailor Press. 
Thick Card board. Pp. 10 L Price Re. 0-12-0. (1915). 

The Gujarati Sahitya Panshad has appointed a 
Ilhnndol (Funds) Committee and its Secretary Prof. 
B. K. Thakore has exerted himself in getting this book 
published. It is a translation of Bankiiu Chancier 
Chat terji’s novel, of the same name. In an introduc- 


tion Prof. Thakore sets out his own opinion of 
Bankings work and analyses the character of the 
different personae of the novel, and in raking up old 
bones from a graveyard nineteen years old, ot this 
book, in the shape of a translation made by the late 
Narayan llenicliandra, the pioneer in the line of intro- 
ducing the best Bengali works to Gujarat, points out 
his mistakes, and by contrast exalts the present 
work, in the moulding of which lie says he has taken 
an active part with the two translators. That the 
labors of these men should have been requisitioned in 
translating one small work strikes one as being 
rather a disproportionate expenditure of time and 
energy, but perhaps some sort of driving force was 
required to finish the work as early as possible, and 
hence the conjoint efforts. The translation is well 
done, and will win approval of all those who would 
care to go through it. 

K.M.J. 

Bkkgam. 

A n jail or ‘ ‘ ( \fft / ing . ' ’ By Sato Chandra Ray, M. A . , 
Print if nl, Dyal Singh College, Lahort . Twdvc annas . 

This is a small devotional book of prn} r er and 
praise, suitable for being carried in one’s pocket. It 
embodies the outpourings of a devout, earnest and 
sincere spirit, expressed in choice language. 

R. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Pandit Tattvabhusan on the Ary a Samaj. 

While reviewing Lala La j pat Rai's book on the 
Ary a Samaj, Pandit Si tan nth, we arc afraid, has 
stepped btgrond the boundaries of a reviewer. The 
learned Pandit is not sure if he should consider the 
teachings of the Ary a Samaj to form a system at all. 
We arc afraid the reviewer has not given a serious 
thought to the subject. Probably he has not studied 
the Arya Samaj literature. Blse the great attempt of 
Davanand to harmonise religions, his regular and 
well-ordered programme of life, his reconciliation of 
yuan, Karma and Vpasuna paths into one organic 
whole should have elicited exactly the opposite re- 
marks from the reviewer. 

We join the learned Paudit in regretting the fact 
that Lala Lajpat Rui has not attempted a reasoned 
exposition of the doctrines of the Arya Samaj. BuL 
we can not believe that there can be no exposition 
of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Veda. Surely 
the learned Paudit does not mean to tell us that the 
great Hindu sages like Yyus, Patanjali, # Shankar, 
Ramanuj, Dayanand and Christian leaders and learn- 
ed moulvis who believe in the infallibility of one scrip- 
ture or the other are all either fools or knaves. 

The Pandit shows utter ignorance of facts when lie 
says that there is no demand for the reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines in the Samaj. Nearly all the 
Arya papers have taken Lala Lajpat Rai to task for 
this omission. Had the learned Pandit cared to 
read the Vedic Magazine , he could not have made 
sttch a statement. 

We might also state here for the information of 
the learned Pandit that ever since the Arya Sam nj 
has come into existence therf has be§n a demand for 
.the reasoned exposition of the doctrine. The doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Vedas has been discussed by 
the fouuder in his two masterpieces —the Satyartha 


Pr a kasha .and the Rig Veda Adi Bhashva Bhoomika, 
by the martyr preacher Pt. Lekhrani, by Swami 
Durshaimnaiiila, by Lala Jiwundus, by Rao Bahadur 
Ljila A turn Rama, in a way by Pt. Gurudatta 
Yidyarthi, M a., and several other gentlemen in the 
Samaj. Prof. Tarachaud has devoted no less than ^ith 
ot the space of his ‘Life of Swami Davanand' to a 
reasoned discussion of the teachings of the Master. 

We hope this could show the Pandit that Arya 

Samaj Leaders do not believe in the Veua as a matter 
of policy, but they hold that a belief in the Veda is 
a necessary and serious article of their faith. The 
Arya Samaj is not founded on a lie — a conscious 
lalseliood. 

As regards the allegation that the Swami believ- 
ed in the Veda as a matter of policy, let us state 

that his life gives a direct lie to such allegations. 

Ilis whole life was so tull of sincerity and truth that 
hypocrisy and falsehood could have had absolutely 
no place in his life. Sjt. Aurobindo Ghosh has re- 
ferred to it in his article on Dayauaud. 

The doctrine of Niyoga establishes beyond a 
shadow of doubt his sincere desire to preach nothing 
but what he believed to be right. He did not believe 
in compromise and never sacrificed his principles to 
other considerations. 

Lastly we shall refer to the charge of spiritual 
barrenness in the Satnaj. We regret to note that in 
this case also Mr. Sitanath has depended upon mere 
hearsay. He does not appear to possess firsthand 
knowledge. Now the Swami was a great spiritual 
leader. Principal Vaswani has paid him homage 
for this. Sjt. Aurobindo Ghosh has spoken of the 
‘puissant jet of this spiritual practicality' flowing 
out of Dayanand's life. M. Blavatsky in the 
obituary note spoke of the Yogic powers of the 
Swami." A great number of men, like Pt. Gurudatta 
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Vidyarthi, have been struggling steadily to lead 
high spiritual life. An average Arya Samajist goes 
through his spiritual Sadhan daily, weekly, and on 
especial occasions. Dayanund believed in lihakti of 
a ‘silent, serious and systematic character, 1 It may 
be stated that the 'sadhan 1 demanded by Dayanand 
is extremely exacting and therefore all are not able 
to completely conform to it. Hence there are regrets 
expressed— regrets which only tell us that the ideal is 
still far and that great and more serious struggle is 
needed. The critics misunderstand this situation, 
echo and re-echo the regrets and try to establish that 
there is an utter lack of spiritual life in the Samaj. 

“Narayan.” 

Teaching of History in Indian Colleges. * 

Every teacher of History must have read with pro- 
found interest and attention Profess >r Jadunath 
Sarkai ’s'urticlc “The Confessions of a History readier 11 
which appeared in the December issue of the "Modern 
Review.” The article is eminently suggestive and prac 
tical and although some of us may not be able to see 
eye to eye with the learned Professor in all things or 
may have difTeront experiences to recount, we cannot 
but feel extremely thankful to him for his masterly 
discourse on the subject. Wc must also feel highly 
thankful to the Editor of the Review fur inviting 
comments and suggestions on the paper and thus 
opening up a useful discussion. In response to his 
appeal I proceed to make a few comments on the 
subject of History teaching in our Colleges. 

With all due deference to the Professor, I feel con- 
strained to remark, in the very beginning, that 1 find 
^ it rather difficult to concur in some of his observa- 
tions as regards the difficulties besetting the teachers of 
History in Indian Colleges. Personally L have not 
much experienced those difficulties myself as a History 
Lecturer all these years and I have reason to believe 
that, in this respect, 1 do not stand alone. It seems to 
me that these difficulties have been very much over- 
rated by the Professor. Taking, first, the ‘language 1 
difficulty, although it must be acknowledged, to 
some extent in the case of our Lower, Secondary and 
even High School boys, it must certainly be difficult for 
some of us to believe that our College students too 
are really so deficient in English as to be unable to 
follow History lectures given in English or to give 
their answers in that tongue. If only the Professor 
takes care to come down to the level of his students 
and express hirnself in plain and simple language, I 
feci certain this difficulty cannot much present itself. 
I have only to cite ray own experience as well as that 
of many others in this part of India, to bear out the 
truth of my statement. 

As regards the difficulty caused for want of suit- 
able environment in India, it seems to me— so far at 
any rate, as College students are concerned— to be 
largely imaginary. It cannot be difficult for our col- 
lege students, with the aid of the illustrations and 
descriptions given by their Professors as well as of 
their own imagination and reasoning, to realise con- 
ditions and institutions outside the range of their ex- 
perience. In fact, it is the very aim and province of 
History to deal with the events and institutions of 
age9 and countries widely separated from us and by 
transporting us in imagination to those ages and 
countries to enlarge our mental horizon and develop 
our curiosity, imagination and sympuhy. The diffi- 
culty pointed out by Prof. Sarkar, if it were much of 
a difficulty, cannot at any rate be one peculiar to 
Indian students alone. Taking lastly the difficulty 


caused by the “burden of tpo many subjects and too 
ambitious a syllabus’, I liaye only to observe that 
these are days of specialisation when each subject of 
study is meant to be taken up only by those who 
have a special aptitude for it. Seeing that History is 
a specialised study for many years (+ or 3) with some 
of our students and that a Uon’s share of their time 
and attention is given to it, the syllabus cannot real- 
ly be regarded as being too ambitious. 

Prom the foregoing remarks, it is not however 
meant to be understood that the teaching of History 
in our Colleges is altogether free from shortcomings 
or that the subject is everywhere as popular with our 
students as it deserves to be. What I wish to indicate 
is only that, i( the subject fails to be sufficiently at- 
tractive and popular or receives but scant attention 
and patronage from our students, the real cause for 
it must be sought not so much in the difficulties 
pointed out by Prof. Sarkar as in the inefficiency or 
in indifference of teachers themselves or in* the faulty 
nietho is of teaching followed by them. 11 the teach- 
ing of the subject is to prove satisfactory, it need not 
be said that the subject must really be handled by a 
specialist who is keen at it and ever devotes himself 
heart and soul to its study. A veritable 9tudent him- 
self, t he teacher of History must ever be delving in the 
mine of historical literature and keep himself well- 
posted on the latest results of historical research. 
Further, he must be an enthusiast in his profession 
and be richly endowed with the gifts of voice, manner, 
delivery, imagin itiou, judgment, talent for description, 
etc. needed for every successful teacher of history. 

As regards the system of teaching to be followed 
in Indian Colleges Prof. Sarkar maintains that “the 
European system of the Professor delivering lectures 
and his pupils immediately writing down the main 
points of his discourse in their own words is im- 
possible here” and that consequently the dictation 
of notes by the teacher cannot he avoided. “Notes 
must be dictated if the lecture is not iiftended to 
vanish like the passing breeze. 11 The system recom- 
mended by him is then a combined system of teach- 
ing and notes-dictation. In this connection I may, 
however, be allowed to observe that the system 
of notes dictation is indeed a pernicious system 
and should, as far^s possible, be avoided. The system is 
dull and mechanical : it involves much waste of time : 
it is likely to give students a sense of false security : 
it is likclv to foster cram : it may be overdone by the 
lazy teacher : it subjects all kinds of students to the 
same rigid treatment. In these and other reasons 
1 am inclined to think that the system of notes-dicta* 
tion should, leaving subjects calling for the utmost 
exactness and precision of language (e. g-., Logic, 
Psychology, Physics, etc.). as tar as pos- 
sible be dispensed with. The system that I have 
myself followed with considerable advantage and 
success for many years, a9 regards history teaching 
in Intermediate classes, is in a way the very European 
system that Prof. Sarkar has ruled out of Court. 
Tried by the test of my own experience, it is a success 
and 1 do strongly commend it to ♦die attention ol 
the History teachers in Colleges. For the success of 
the system, the following condition must however be 
fulfilled. (1) The students must bei furnished by the 
Professor, in advance, with brief outlines of the class 
lectures with suitable references for reading. What I 
have done here myself is to furnish my students with 
a small printed book embodying the outlines of a two 
years’ course of ie(ftutes. Students are thus enabled 
to come fully prepared for the class-lecture and con- 
sequently to follow it with close attention and 
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unflagging interest. (2) The lectures given in the class 
must, as far as possible, be of a general character and 
deal only with salient points. If they enter freely 
into minor details* they are sure to become dull and 
distasteful to students. Details must be left to be 
picked up from the text-books. (3) Good text-books 
must be prescribed for stiidents and their careful and 
diligent study must be enforced. (4) The delivery of 
the lecture must be* slow, clear and deliberate and 
importance points must specially be emphasised and 
if nccessarv repreated again and again. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Students must be in a position to take 
brief notes , clearly and correctly, of the lecture, by 
means of anecdotes, illustrations, parallels, contrasts, 
reflections, the lecture must be made as lively, interest- 
ing and educative ns possible. (5) he students must 
be required to take notes— longer or shorter— of the 
lecture and these notes must be examined from time 
to time. This is done by me during library periods. 
It is the nofes taken by the weaker students that do 
really call lor special attention at the hands of the 
teacher. If notes are thus taken by sudents in the 
class, the lecture cannot certainly vanish like the 

passing breeze. 

By way of suggesting additional aids to the 
teaching of History, I have to make the following 
observations. . . . . - 

First, discussion classes or Seminars should bclicld 
by the teacher from time to time. Such classes are 
held by me once a fortnight. In these classes arc 
discussed either questions given out beforehand or 
one or two short essays written by students on sub- 
jects assigned beforehand with references. Such 
Seminars will, for more reasons than one, be iound 
to serve a really useful purpose. Personally, they 
have been found by me extremely lively and stimulat- 
ing, keeping students, as thej r do, always active and 
on the alert. Bv Prof. Sarkar these classes are con- 
ducted in the Vernacular and by experience Vernacular 
Seminars have been found by him more successful 
than English ones. 1 am, however, of opinion that 
considering that our students have to learn their 
subjects in English aud give their answers in English 
and that consequently it should be our aim to im- 
prove their knowledge of that tongue as much as 
possible, these classes should be hckftji English rath- 
er than in the vernacular. 

Secondly, considerable attent ion must be paid by 
the teacher to the practice of Essay-writing by stu- 
dents. Essay-writing is done by my own Interme- 
diate students here once a fortnight. Ihree or lour 
subjects are assigned to them in advance, with suit- 
able references. On the Essay-writing day, the class 
is (divided into 3 or 4* sections and one subject is 
allotted at random, to each group. The time allowed 
for writing is 4?0 minutes. The essays are w corrected 
by me one by one, in the presence of the students 
themselves, during the library periods and one or two 
of the best Essays are also read out in the class. It 
is constant practice in Essay- writing alone that can 
give definiteness and precision to the knowledge ac- 
quired bv our students aud enable them to face any 
examination ordeal, cheerfully aud confidently. Prof. 
Sarkar appears to follow^ this system only in the case 
of M, A. students and on really advanced lines so as 
to cultivate, in them, habits of' research. His system 
is certainly deserving of high commendation. 1, how- 
ever, believe that, on somewhat elementary lines, the 
system may also be followed, with considerable ad- 
* vantage, i» the case of lesser students too. 

Thirdly, as Prof. Sarkar observes, “we must en- 
courage our students to read freely, instead of 


pinning them down to particular book or set of 
books.” If our History students are to^acquire any 
proficiency at all in the subject, it can only be ithe 
result of a judicious and well-arranged course of 
reading. It is, therefore, the duty of every History 
teacher to see that his History library is well- 
furnished and that, in the case of particularly useful 
books, a number ot copies is provided for each. Further 
the students must be advised by the Professor as 
regards the selection of books from the Library. lie 
should also insist on their taking down brief notes 
in the case of whatever book they read and these 
notes should be examiued by him from time to time. 

1*. S. Kamakkisiina IViiR. 

Lecturer in History, Ernaculam 

College, Cochin State. 

The Idieal in History Teaching. 

I have great pleasure in sending you the following 
few remarks suggested to me by the able and candid 
‘‘Confession^" of Prof. J. Sarkar. 

Of the three obstacles standing in the way of 
attaining the ideal in history teaching noticed by Prof. 
Sarkar, the want of an adequate staff and equipment 
seems to me to be the gieatest and to call lor im- 
mediate remedy, 1 am not undervaluing the difficul- 
ties of language and environment, but so long as 
almost everybody is considered lit to lecture on 
histor\ r , and sw long as it is thought that liistoy 
is, of all sciences the cheapest to impart — in the 
matter of equipment, the teaching ot history is 
bound to fail very far short of the ideal. In 
this connection I must notice that reform should 
commence at the very bottom aud pu pils should 
be trained to methods of enquiry even in the higher 
forms of secondary schools. But this means the 
employment of an able staff all round, which again 
implies additional cost. I have found that our 
fresh-men who joiu the college-classes not only find 
considerable difficulty in following big text-books, 
like Bury’s History oi Greece — a much better book 
by the way, than either Tout's 1 Advanced History 
or Lodge’s Modern Europe — but cannot follow a 

chain of arguments or weigh evidence intelligently. 
These defects can be considerably remedied by better 
training in the lower classes. As it is i have 
found it possible to remedy these detects of the 
student’s mind in most cases by a careful adjust- 
ment of the courses given. This necessarily ells 
against rapidity in work to start with, but what is 
lost in speed is gained in quality ; and it is possible to 
make real aud rapid progress’ m the later stages of 
the course, once the ground is prepared carefully < 
beforehand. 

The language difficulty is a real difficulty ; but I 
cannot testify to better success with a vernacular 
medium, at least in my College and in this district. I 
may here state that most oi my students speak and 
write English better than Tamil though they commit 
many mistakes of grammar and idiom in English, 
and that English serves me better as a medium of 
expression than Tamil— 1 mean in handling historical 
subjects. Perhaps the Vernacular is not so well oft* in 
this part of the country as ii should be ; but 1 would 
like to put in a strong plea lor a more extensive and 
intensive study of languages— classical, vernacular, 
and foreign, especially for those who wish to do ori- 
ginal work in the domain oi India’s history. 1 have, 
always tried to avoid dictating ‘notes' with 9oine ex- 
ceptions, and I have often lelt large portions of the 
subject to be worked up by the student himself ; in 
spite of some defects, w hich can lie remedied by effeo- 
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t i vc ‘tutorial' assistance, I hive found the system 
working on the whole satisfactorily. 

Prof. Sarkar says “we must encourage our pupils 
to read freely.” It is only by such a method that the 
study of the subject could be vitalized. Nothing ap- 
pears to me more dangerous to freedom of thinking 
in the student, than a tendency in the teacher to dog- 
matise on controversial topics. Nothing will counter- 
act this danger better than an extensive reading both 
in the teacher and in the student. Prof. Sarfiar’s sug- 
gestion that answers should be valued according to 
quality and not according to quantity, as is now done, 
is very sound ; but for obvious reasons I dare not fol 
low his suggestion until the method is generally 
adopted in the Madras Pui versify. 

Hindu College, K. A. Nilakwtan, M. A.® 

Tiunevelly. 

P. S.-— Recently, under the auspices of the Tamil 
Association of my College a paper on ‘Hannibal’ was 
read in English, evidently because the Association 
wanted a change ! 

The Meaning of Certain Words used 
by Brahmagupta. 

May 1 offer the following suggestions and queries 
with regard to Prof. Mitra’s artrii le on “The 
Meaning of Certain Words used by Brahmagupta” 
in your November number ? • 

From the facts that out of 1<> propositions on 
quadrilaterals only 8 are as a matter of fact correct 
if chnturnsm means 'quadrilateral* generally and 
Irishman means ‘scalene’, and out of f> propositions 
referring to Irishman chnturnsm only 2 are correct if 
hishanw means .scalene, while all are correct if the 
forms mean respectively ‘cyclic quadrilateral' and 
‘having its diagonals at right angles to each other,’ 
Prof. Mitra infers that it “is established beyond 
reasonable doubt” that Brahmagupta used these 
terms with the latter meanings. 

A. With regard to chnturnsrn.— Surely the inference, 
and the only legitimate inference, that eau immediate 
ly be drawn from Prof. Mitra’s facts is that Brahma- 
gupta was as a matter of fact using and working with 


cyclic quadrilaterals. It is a subsequent question 
whether in doing so he realised that his results were 
( in most cases ) limited to these and therefore consci- 
ously used the term chat ur asm with a limited 
meaning. No light is thrown on this by the facts in 
themselves ; other considerations must be brought 
forward, such as any knowledge we may otherwise 
have as to the scope and accuracy of Brahmagupta’s 
knowledge, as to liis methods of invention and use of 
technical terms, etc. Into such* considerations 1 
cannot enter ; l desire simply to point out that Prof. 
Mitra’s conclusion seems to go distinctly beyond the 
premisses as set out by himself. 

B. In all cases of bi\hmna, besides these general 
considerations, two special points seem to deserve 
notice : — 

b) The formula of the 8 th verse for the diagonals 
is at once reducible to a much simpler form if the 
diagonals are at riglit angles, viz. 

ab + c<] & ad + bc where k* =a 2 + c a -»b a +d 2 . 

k ” i~ 

Now if Brahmagupta had clearly before his mind the 
difference between quadrilaterals with mutually 
perpendicular diagonals and others, and gave the 
special name c AVrishnma to the fotmer, how is if that 
in this verse, in which he explicitly refers to hishnma , 
he does not give for the special case its special and 
much simpler result ? 

(ii) Can Prof. Mitra make any suggestion as 
to what seems on the face of it a very extraordinary 
fact on his hypothesis — that the word Irishman which 
etymologically, and I believe, in all its uses, has the 
connotation of ‘uneven’ or 'unequal,’ should have been 
chosen by Brahmagupta to mean ‘with mutually 
perpendicular diagonals.'’’ Moreover, in the same 
woi k t both the relatively negative words snmn and 
nhisnam are used in the sense of ‘equal’ or ‘not un- 
equal, the latter in the very natural restricted 
sense of ‘having two opposite sides cquad’: It is 
almost as if, in English, while using the phrase 
‘even number’ in its regular meaning, one were to 
use the word ‘uneven, as meaning, say, ‘square.’ 

F. J. Western. 
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Fitness for Self-Rule. 

Practical Unanimity as regards 

THE GOAL & IDEAL. 

That India should one day become self- 
ruling, either within • the British 
Empire or outside it, was a thought 
not absent from the minds of all British 
statesmen. Some of them have left it on 
record that that was in their opinion 
India’s destiny. For instance, the Mar- 
quess of Hastings wrote in bis Private 
Journal (May 17th, 1818) : 

30-13 


“A time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish 
the domination which she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country, and from which 
she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would 
be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection 
that she had used her sovereignty towards enlighten- 
ing her temporary subjects, so as to enable the native 
communities to walk alone in the paths of justice, 
and to maintain with probity towards their benefac- 
tors that commercial intercourse in which we should 
then bud a solid interest.” (p. 361-362, Panini 
Office Edition.) 

That self-government is our goal is ad- 
mitted by all. Even British officials in 
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India have in some recent utterances 
admitted that self-rule is the ideal towards 
Which India should move. Self-govern- 
ment has found place among the subjects 
discussed approvingly by members of 
the Congress and* the Muslim League 
parties. It is the declared object of the 
proposed Home Rule League. The ques- 
tion has also been discussed in the press in 
recent months. While all agree that self- 
rule is our goal and ideal, there are widely 
divergent opinions as to the time needed for 
the realization ot this ideal. Lord Man-ley, 
the radical statesman, could not imagine 
a time when India would cease to be under 
persona' rule. Others, gifted with a little 
more political imagination, place the 
time of the fulfilment of our hopes in the 
very remote future. Others, again, say that 
though the time is distant, it is not very 
distant. Some arc of opinion that Indians 
ought at once to have some powers of control 
over the administration given them; while 
some others think that a complete scheme 
of self-rule should be immediately prepared, 
and powers should at once begin to be given 
to the representatives of the people in accord- 
ance with that scheme, full control over 
the administration civil and military, 
being vested in them in the course of the 
next 10, or at the most, 20 years, thus 
taking an effective step towards the 
perfect nationalisation of the government 
within a decade or so following. Under 
the circumstances it may be of some use 
to try to understand what is implied in 
fitness for self-rule. 

c 

What Self-rule implies. 

What is the work that a self-ruling 
nation does or is expected to do? or, in 
other words, what is meant by managing 
the affairs of a country? The principal 
< duties of a government are to defend the 
country from foreign aggression, to main- 
tain peace and order within its borders 
by preventing or suppressing rebellion, re- 
volution and robberies, to raise a sufficient 
revenue by means of taxation of various 
kinds, to spend this revenue in the most 
economical and beneficial way, to make 
and enforce laws, to administer justice, and 
to make arrangements for education and 
sanitation, to maintain communications 
throughout the country by means of water- 
ways, roads and rqilwayj for facilitating 
travelling and commerce, to make the 
country rich by helping and encouraging 


the people to develop its agriculture, indus- 
tries and commerce, to help the growth 
and expansion of a mercantile marine for 
the purposes of international commerce 
and intercourse, to' encourage the growth 
of its literature and fine arts, &e. 

Government with "Foreion and National 
Personnel. 

These duties can never be performed 
satisfactorily by any foreign govern- 
ment. They can be so performed only 
.where the government is national. For 
the foreigners constituting a foreign 
government having a duty to perform 
both to their own country and the., subject 
country - they govern, they cannot pay un- 
divided and single-minded attention to the 
welfare of .the latter, and in a conflict of 
interests between the two countries cannot 
prefer those of the subject country, as it is 
natural for men to be more anxious for the 
welfare of their own country than for that 
of other countries. 

What the British Government has 
and has not done. 

In India for the last century and a half 
the British Government lias been doing 
almost all the duties of a government, 
some energetically, some in a lukewtirm 
manner, and some with indifference. To 
some duties it has not yet set its hands. 
For instance, there is no Indian navy, and 
Government has not helped or encourag- 
ed the building up of a fleet of mercantile 
vessels. On the contrary, it is during 
the British period of Indian history that 
the indigenous shipping and ship-building 
industry have declined and almost entirely 
disappeared. The Indian army is not 
manned in all its arms by Indians, there 
is no aerial fleet, and the commissioned 
officers are all non-Indians. But this 
is a digression. 

Our Fitness in British and pre- 
British Periods. 

Those State duties which the British 
Government in India performs, are performed 
more or less wftli the help of the people of 
India. They were performed by Hindus and 
Musalmans in the age immediately preced- 
ing the British period, and in still more 
ancient times by Hindus and Buddhists 
alone. But whether Hindus, Buddhists, 
or Musalmans, those who managed the 
affairs of the country in the pre-British 
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period were Indians. Englishmen did not 
come to a country of savages, hut to a 
country where the art of Government had 
made great progress. 

In the British period too, Indians have, 
on the whole, proved their fitu<?ss for any 
kind of work, civil or military, which they 
have been allowed to do. So it cannot be 
said that they are totally unfit for the 
discharge of all kinds of civil and military 
work. 

SlTiORDINATK ANI) INDEPENDENT 
DUTIES. 

It may be objected, that it is in sub- 
ordinate capacities that Indians have done 
their work and proved their capacity. 
That is true in the main. But in those 
eases also in which Indians* have held 
independent charges, they have proved 
their capacity. Moreover, as they have 
not been given opportunities to prove their 
power of initiative and their fitness lor 
independent work in most departments, 
logically it can only be said that in these 
departments neither the fitness nor the uu> 
fitness of Indians has been demonstrated. 
It should be borne in mind that this applies 
only to the British period. In the pre-British 
period Indians could and did do all kinds 
of work. Should it be said that there bad 
been a deterioration since then, Indians 
alone could not be logically held respon- 
sible for such a result. 

Proof of worth and its recognition. 

Government may say, “We would have 
given you high posts it you had proved 
your worth.” But that is begging the ques- 
tion. How can fitness for a particular 
kind of work be proved unless one gets 
an opportunity to do that sort of work ? 
It is like saying, prove that you can swim 
and then you will be allowed to touch the 
water. Moreover, it is not true that 
Indians get those appointments to which 
their qualifications entitle them. Take the 
educational department. Here the rule is to 
appoint even raw British and Colonial 
graduates to the higher service to the ex- 
clusion of Indians of tried merit. 

In executive and administrative work, 
too, we find men like Romesh Chunder Dutt 
and Krishna Govinda Gupta could not get 
a lieutenant-governorship or even a cliief- 
commissionership, though it cannot be 
said that they were inferior in ability to 
the general ran of those British officers 
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who have filled these posts, j There are- 
many Deputy Collectors who' can teach 
many Magistrates their duties. But the for- 
mer always occupy a subordinate position. 
In the army even Indian winners of the 
VictoriaCross cannot ht>pe to be lieutenants. 

There is, no doubt, a natural reluctance 
on the part of Englishmen to acknowledge 
our fitness. For if our fitness were admit- 
ted, there would be only two courses open. 
One would be to give us all the posts for 
which we were declared lit ; but that would 
meah the exclusion of Englishmen from 
many lucrative careers. The other would 
be to declare practically that though 
Indians might be lit, Englishmen, for 
selfish reasons, were resolved by the exer- 
cise of political power to prevent them 
from getting their due. But the rulers of 
India could, not naturally make such a 
brutal declaration. 

Present-day Indian achievement: 

Correlation of capacities. 

The successful management of the 
affairs of a country is not so mysterious nor 
so intricate and’ complicated a matter 
as to be beyond the powers of Indians to 
tackle and master. Different kinds of genius, 
talent, and capacity are not separate and 
independent entities; they are organically 
connected and correlated. If a nation gives 
evidence of genius, talent and ability in 
sonic spheres of human activity, it is 
sale to presume that it possesses the power 
to sliitie in other spheres of activity, too, 
if only it were allowed the opportunity. 
We shall not speak of ancient tunes. Even 
in these so-called degenerate days, the 
Indian is found among the world’s great 
spiritual teachers and thinkers, the world’s 
great litterateurs, the world’s great artists, 
the world’s great scientists, the world’s 
great statesmen, and the world's great 
captains of industry. Even under the* 
depressing circumstances of subjection, 
the Indian lias fought his way to the 
British Parliament'! to the highest Councils 
of the Indian Empire in London and Delhi- 
Simla, and won the Victoria Cross by con- 
spicuous valour in the field of battle. It 
will not do to say that the small number 
of men to whom we refer are exceptions. 
The biggest trees are found, not in the 
midst of treeless deserts, but in. tracts 
where there are <jthcr trees only less big 
than themselves. Take any age in any 
country and you will find that the most 
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famous poet, scientist, statesman, general, 
&c,, were not solitaty individuals, but only 
the greatest among great tnen. Shakespe- 
are, Darwin, Gladstone, Wellington, Nelson, 
were not freaks of nature, but had con- 
temporaries who were almost their equals. 
What is true*of England or of any other 
country, is true ol India, too. We have 
manj r men almost as gifted as those who 
have made a name, many probably equally 
gifted, and some possibly more gifted. 
Given the opportunity, and there is byund 
to be a greater manifestation of ability of 
a high order in all spheres of human life. 

GliTT'NG and making of opportcnity. 

We have used the word opportunity 
more than once. It may be said that 
nations like men make their own opportu- 
nity, nobody gives them opportunity. 
This is but partially true. The Negroes 
of America have got some opportunity 
and are consequently showing what stuff 
they are made of. In their native coun- 
tries they never got the opportunity. But 
the objection lias been raised, “Why* could 
they not make their opportunity in their 
Own country ? The fact that the white 
European ancestors of the white Americans 
became civilized earlier than the Negroes 
shows the superiority of the white men ; 
for the white men made their opportunity, 
the Negro had to he given the opportu- 
nity.” It may similarly be said to us: “Why 
ask for opportunity ? Make your own 
opportunity. If obstacles are put in your 
way, overcome them.” So \ve will, so far 
as it lies in man to mould his destiny, but 
may we here remind all so-called “superior” 
races of one fact ? Human history is not 
limited by the few centuries of European 
ascendancy. The Hindus, the Egyptians, 
the Chinese were civilised, they got and 
.made their opportunity before all or at 
least the majority of European races. 
Why could not the Europeans make their 
opportunity when the, Egyptians made 
tneirs ? Does that fact show the inferio- 
rity of the European races ? The Japanese 
got and made their opportunity only 
half a century ago. There have been ups 
and downs in the history of all countries. 
Let none arrogantly assume that they 
have been wholly the makers of their own 
destiny. Let none, also, weakly assume 
that they are entirely powerless to mould 
their present and tlieir future. Let all 
who have the power give the requisite 


opportunity to those who need it the 
time may come for the givers of opportu- 
nity to be its seekers. Let all who seek 
the opportunity make it as far as in them 
lies, and it does lie in them to a very great 
extent. Fate or destiny is not a fixed but 
an indefinitely elastic boundary which 
nations can push further and further out- 
wards by their strength and perseverance. 

Past, present and future forms of 

GOVERNMENT OF A COL'NTRY. 

* Some people seem to think that the 
present and future forms of government of 
a country cannot be different from the 
forms of government which prevailed in 
it in former days. This belief or fancy has 
no foundation in historical fact ; for in 
every one of the countries where at present 
there are either constitutional monarchies 
or republics, there was at some period of 
their history absolute monarchy. But 
should it J>e taken for granted that the 
past forms of government of a country 
qualify or disqualify its people for repre- 
sentative government at present or in the 
future, Indians would not stand utterly 
disqualified. 

Democracy in Pre-British India. 

The earliest republics known to Euro- 
peans were those of ancient Greece and 
Koine. In India there were republics in 
ancient times in regions wider in extent 
than Greece and Rome combined, and 
for a longer period of time than 
the entire period of duration of those 
old European republics. College students 
vi ho read Prof. Rhys Davids’ “Buddhist 
India” and Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s 
“Early History of India” know this fact. 
In the second number of the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Socidtv 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal have written of 
republic in the Mahabharat. In the 
ancient Indian monarchies there were 
effective checks upon the powers of 
kings, though these were not exactly of the 
kind known to Europeans as constitu- 
tional. The Sanskrit word “raja,” Rhys 
Davids says, originally signified some- 
thing like the Greek archon or the Roman- 
Consul. In his article on “Constitutional 
Aspects of Rituals at Hindu Coronation,” 
published in the Modern Review for 
January, 1912, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has 
shown that Hindu Kings., used to be 
elected, or in an3r case their ascension 
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to the throne required popular ratifica- 
tion. This view finds support from the 
Hindu epics the Kamayan and the Muha- 
bharat. In the Kamayan we know what 
King Dasarath did to ascertain the desire 
of the people as to who should be his 
heir-apparent, and also how the* discon- 
tent of the people found expression when 
their favourite Ramehandra was exiled. 
In the Mahabharat similar evidence is 
found in what happened when the blind 
king Dhritarastra tried to make his own 
sou Duryodhau king instead of the 
Pandavas, the rightful heirs. In the 
history of the Pal dynasty of Bengal we 
find the people electing a king after a re- 
volution. Some account o( the checks 
upon autocracy in ancient India will be 
lound in I)r. Sudhindr t Host's and Mr. 
K. G. Pradhan’s articles in the present 
number of this review. In Southern India, 
there were the “five great assemblies which 
checked the autocracy of Tamil, kings, and 
which consisted ol the people, priests, astro- 
logers, physicians, and ministers.” That 
village communities in India were so many 
little republics is well-known. This is 
true both of Northern and Southern India. 
'Regarding Southern India Mr. Vincent 
Smith says : — 

“Certain Ion}* inscriptions of rarrmtakn arc of 
especial interest to the students of village institutions 
by reason of the lull details which they give of the 
manner in which local affairs were administered by 
well-organized local committees, or panehayats, 
extieising their extensive administrative nndjiuliei.il 
powers under royal sanction. It is a pit v that 
this apparently excellent system of local self-govern- 
ment, really popular in origin, should have died 
out ages ago. Modern governments would be happier 
if they could command equally effective local agency.” 
(Early-History oi.India, line! Ed., p. -X-ltS . ) 

The Art of Government in India 
of the Past. 

To what a pitch of efficiency the art of 
imperial and local government was curried 
in ancient India is clear from such works 
as Chanakya’s Arthasastra , Sukrauiti , 
&c., the epics Ramayan and Mahabharat 
(particularly the Santiparva of the latter), 
the Samhita of Manu and, other Sa mb it as 
(codes), many epigraphic records, such as 
those on which Sir Sankarau Nair wrote 
in this review, the Greek accounts of 
Chandra Gupta’s administration, and 
the achievements of Emperors Asoka, 
Samudra Gupta, Dharmapala, &e. In the 
Muhammadan and Maratha periods there 
were great statesmen aftd administrators 


like Sher Shah, Akbar, Aurangzib, Shivaji 
and others. The statesmanship and ad- 
ministrative capacity of the Peshwas 
deserve to be better known than they are. 
An excellent idea of Akbar’s administra- 
tive system can be had from Abul Pascal's 
Atn-i-Akhari. The revetnn* system of his 
minister Todar Mai has been followed by 
the British Government. Islam is demo- 
cratic, and Musal man traditions favour 
the representative system. Before Ranjit 
Singh became the autocrat of the Panjab, 
the aflairs of the Sikh states were managed 
according to democratic methods. The 
remains of ancient monuments of various 
descriptions, old land communications, 
water-ways, irrigation works, &e., bear 
witness to the high civilization and civic 
capacity of the people and rulers of India 
in pre-British days. 

Our history, therefore, docs not dis- 
(jiialify us tor self-rule. 

Co.NOrivST, AND Loss OK CAPACITY FOR 
and Knurr of Skef-Ruer. 

Englishmen generally think and many 
Indians also seem to hold that our unfit- 
ness for self-rule has been demonstrated 
once for all by the British conquest of 
India. They seem to ask : “If Indians are 
fit to manage the affairs of their own 
country, why were they conquered at all?” 
Conquest would seem, therefore, to be a 
justification for deprivation of self-rule. 
We need not here discuss historically 
whether British India as a whole or its 
major portiop was conquered by the 
English. Let it be granted that we are a 
conquered people and let us examine this 
doctrine in the light of history. 

Examples from; British Empire 
History. 

The French Canadians were conquer; 
ed by the English in 1763, but the whole 
colony became self-governing in 1791. 
After that date the French Canadians 
revolted more than once and were defeated 
and conquered as often. But they con- 
tinue to be self-ruling. Some fifteen years 
ago the Boers of South Africa were defeat- 
ed and conquered, but they were granted 
self-government almost immediately after- 
wards. Ireland was conquered centuries 
ago. But before the Union with Great 
Britain in 1801, Ireland had its own 
Parliament, and since the Union the Irish 
have enjoyed representation in the British 
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Parliament in a larger proportion than 
tlieir numereial strength would entitle 
them to. They have rebelled, .attempted 
to rebel and used methods of violence 
again and again, and have been baffled 
in every instance. But they have not 
been deprived of their right of representa- 
tion. And now they are going to have 
Home Rule. Wales is a completed country, 
but enjoys parliamentary representation 
and has local self-government. England 
was conquered by the Romans, the Angles 
and Saxons, the Danes and the Normans. 
But it is now among the freest countries 
in the world. Every country, in fact, 
which is now free and independent, was 
conquered at some period or other of its 
history. The British Colony of New 
Zealand has its own parliament. The 
aboriginal inhabitants of this colon}', the 
Maori, now number only 5ft, 000. But 
they return four members to the New 
Zealand parliament. This right was grant- 
ed to them in 1871, immediately after 
their conquest by the white colonists. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us : 

“They were poor marksmen, and had but little 
skill in laying hui1hisc\ !es. During leu years of 
intermittent marching and fighting between 1X01 
and 1871 the Maori dal no more Ilian prove that 
they had in them the stuff to stand up against fear- 
ful odds and not always to be worsted 12 veil as it 

was the Resistance of the Maori was utterly worn out 
at last. After lvS71 they fought no more.” 

Other savage people in the British 
Empire who enjoy self-rule are the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islanders, of whom we have 
written in another article. True, the 
Maori and these savages art? small in num- 
ber ; but the enjoyment by them of self- 
rule disproves the doctrine that conquest 
involves the forfeiture of civic rights. 

Examples kjrom Foreign History. 

Numerous examples may also be given 
from the history of countries lying outside 
the British Empire. America 9 onquered 
the Filipinos some 17 years ago. These 
half-civilized and uncivilized men have had 
home rule for the last decade or so, and 
have been promised independence or com- 
plete autonomy in another decade or two. 
Serbia had been autocratically governed 
by Turkey for centuries. With the assis-* 
tance of some of the Christian powers of 
Europe and according to some provisions 
of the Treat y of Berlin it obtained inde- 
endence in 1878, aiTd its fang and people 
ave been managing their affairs well ever 


since. Such also is the history of Bulgaria. 
It was under Turkish rule for centuries, 
and became independent in 1908 with the 
help of some European powers. Its king 
and people have not displayed any in- 
capacity to conduct their own affairs. 

Conquest does not involve loss of 
Self- rule. 

We need not multiply examples. Those 
which we have already cited are sufficient 
to show that conquest and dependence do 
not lead to utter loss of’administrative capa- 
city, nor do they mean or necessarily in- 
volve or justify forfeiture of civic rights. 
It is only right that it should be. so. If 
some man, good or bad, armed or unarmed, 
defeats another man, that docs not in 
an>' country mean that the former and his 
descendants and successors are entitled to 
deprive the latter and his heirs and succes- 
sors of the natural right to possess, use 
and manage theirestate, nor that they have 
lost the po\Ver to do so. 

Contemporary History. 

Eet us briefly refer to contemporary 
history. Belgium lias been a free country 
for some 80 years. It lias been self-govern- 
ing, and has made great progress in educa- 
tion, industry and commerce. Germany has 
conquered Belgium. But England, France 
and Russia are not convinced that that fact 
would justify the extinction of Belgian in- 
dependence and liberty, nor that that fact 
proves the unfitness of the Belgians to 
govern themselves. On the contrary, the 
Allied Powers are rightly trying to restore 
liberty to Belgium. Serbia has similarly 
been conquered by Bulgaria and Germany. 
But the Allies are trying to make her free 
again. Poland had long been partitioned 
among and ruled by Germany, Russia and 
Austria. But during the present European 
war, both Russia and Germany have pro- 
mised autonomy to Poland. If conquest and 
long subjection meant utter unfitness for 
self-rule, how have the Poles all at once 
become fit for autonomy ? 

India’s size anp her many languages, 

CREEDS, RACES, AND CASTES. 

Home Rule has been thought unsuitable 
for India, because of itsbeing like a large con- 
tinent, where there exist many languages, 
creeds, races, and castes. But the Russian 
Empire is very extensive and is inhabited 
by a variety of races and religious sects, 
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and by peoples speaking many different 
languages. Yet it enjoys local self-govern- 
ment, and a large measure of imperial 
self-rule. The Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
too, is characterized by diversity of races, 
sects and languages, It has a* constitu- 
tional monarchy and the form of govern- 
ment is largely representative. The United 
States of America is a republic populated 
by various races, speaking different ton- 
gues and having different creeds. The 
number of languages, as distinguished from 
dialects or local patois, spoken in Indian 
has been exaggerated. In the census of 
1901 they were stated to number 11-7 ; by 
1911 they had increased to 220 ! In real 
fact one or other of a dozen principal 
languages would be found to fie under- 
stood, whatever the province* that might 
be chosen to test this statement. Besides, 
whatever force the multiplicity of Indian 
languages might be supposed to have 
against the exercise of self-rule by India 
as a whole in pan-Indian affairs, *it can have 
none whatever against the enjoyment of 
provincial autonomy. In the United Pro- 
vinces, Behai*, Orissa, Bengal, Andhra, 
& c., the people of the province all under- 
stand one main language. As for our 
many sects and creeds, the people of India 
professing them are, to say the least, 
really not more intolerant of one another’s 
beliefs and practices than the Christian 
sects inhabiting any Western country. 

Despotism and the Orient. 

It is sometimes observed that as 
orientals have always been used to des- 
potic government, they appreciate only 
autocracy ; they can neither appreciate 
nor are fit for self-rule. In the first place, 
it is not a fact that despotism has been 
the prevailing form of government in 
oriental countries in all ages. We have 
already given some idea of the different 
kinds of government which prevailed in 
India of the past, — which were more or 
less democratic in character. It would not, 
however, have mattered much, it we had 
been accustomed only to absolutism in 
the past. Western peopled who now have 
republics or limited monarchies in their 
country had been at some time or other 
of their history governed despotically. 
As for oriental countries, Japan has 
had representative government for the 
last fifty years, growing very power- 
ful and prosperous in consequence. China, 


though not out of the woods yet and 
though under a sort of dictator, is a repub- 
lic. The insurrections caused by the attempt 
to convert it into a monarchy show how 
deep-rooted anti widespread the republican 
feeling is in China. Even under Manchu 
rule and earlier still, the Chinese had al- 
ways enjoyed a large measure of local 
autonomy. A constitutional monarchy, 
with a parliament, has been established in 
Persia also; but the conflicting interests 
and intrigues of European powers have 
prevented the Persians from showing their 
capacity tor self-rule. The success of Japan 
alone, however, demonstrates that oriental 
peoples may be capable of self-government. 

Seef-relh in the Indian States. 

In the Indian States, known as the 
Native Stages, the Eulers, the principal 
officers and the subordinate officials are 
Indians. Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Tra- 
vaucore, and several small states are on 
the whole as efficiently governed as British 
India. Some of them are superior to 
British India in material prosperity, in 
education, in the encouragement of 
industrial development, and in respect 
of the separation of the judicial from 
executive functions. No doubt, the British 
Government has helped the Indian States 
Ivy guaranteeing protection from external 
aggression and prevention of internal re- 
volts, and occasional advice given, by politi- 
cal residents, llut the people of British 
Inda, too, do not demand the immediate 
severance of the Indo-British connection ; 
Home Rule *under the protection and 
guidance of the British Empire is the de- 
mand of Congress and Moslem League alike. 

Geographically and ethnologieally Nepal 
is a part of India. Nepal manages its 
own affairs without British protection 
and guidance. It is true that neither the. 
Feudatory States of India nor Nepal can* 
hold their, own against a leading Euro- 
pean power. But Belgium, Serbia and 
Montenegro have not been able to defend 
themselves against the Teutonic powers. 
The Teutonic powers could conquer Den- 
mark and Holland also, if they liked. 
Do the British, the French and their allies 
for that reason call iu question the capa- 
city and the right of the Belgians, the 
Serbians and Montenegrins or of Holland 
and Denmark, tq goveyn themselves ? Or 
would it be right to do so ? 

The objection may be urged that the 
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power to manage the affairs of the small 
Indian states is not. a proof of the capacity 
to administer the affairs of a large Empire 
like India. Our reply is twofold: (1) If 
our capacity to govern the small Native 
States be admitted; why cannot we in 
British India,, leaving imperial polities 
alone, have self-rule in the provinces, or in 
the Divisions or in the Districts, or even in 
all the municipalities ? The peoples’ hands 
are tied even in village unions. (2) In the 
second place, the Colonials in some of the 
British Colonies have to deal with small 
areas and small populations. Their success 
in managing their affairs has been con- 
sidered a sufficient proof of their capacity 
to lead some British Cabinet ministers in re- 
cent months to promise that when the war 
is over, they shall share in the government 
of the Empire. Lord Chelmsford, a former 
governor of New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and a London County Councillor, 
has been thought fit to be appointed 
Viceroy of India. Why cannot then the 
successful work of the great ministers of 
the Native States, like Salar Jang, Seshadri 
Iyer, Dinkar Kao, Romcsh I)utt, &e., be 
taken as a proof of Indian capacity to 
deal with imperial polities ? Some of the 
independent European countries, too, arc 
small, yet nobody questions their right 
and capacity to govern themselves. The 
following tables will afford a basis for com- 
parison between sonic of our states, some 
British colonies and some European 
countries. 


Indian States 

Area # 
in sq. miles 

Population 

Gwalior 

25,107 

30,93,082 

Travancore 

7,120 

34, 28,97:S 

Baroda 

8.182 

20,32,798 

Mysore 

29,459 

58, 0G, 1 93 

Hyderabad 
* British Colonies 

82,698 

1 ,33,74,076 

New-foutidland 

40,000 

. 2,40,000 

New Zealand 

1 ,05,000 

10, 0,000 

New South Wales 11,10,4-00 

10,50,000 

Victoria 

88,000, 

13,20,3000 

Queensland 

0,70,500 

6,06,000 

European Countries 


Belgium 

11,373 

75,71,387 

Denmark 

1 5 582 

27,75,070 

Holland 

12,582 

02,12,701 

Switzerland 

15,970 

38,31,220 

Montenegro 

• 5,603 

5,16,000 

Serbia 

18,650 

29,11,001 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1910 

We could have given the figures for the 
South American republics like Chile, Argen- 
tine Republic; &c., but it is unnecessary. 

Power of self-defence. 

Anglo-Indian papers like the Englishman 
say : — 

14 A country which is tumble to stnrul hy it set/ in all 
tilings, to finance itself, to defend itself, is obviously 
not ready to govern itself.” 

Is there any British colony which can 
stand bv itself in all things? Can any of 
them defend itself? But for British Im- 
perial protection Japan could annex Aus- 
tralasia, and the United States could annex 
Canada. On the outbreak of the Boer 
war, it was Indian troops whodanded 
first in the British South African Colonies 
to defend them. But, though the British 
colonics cannot defend themselves, they 
are not considered unvvortln r of self-govern- 
ment. 

Is France able to defend herself, stand- 
ing alone ( by herself? Obviously not. 
For, then British troops and Indian 
troops would not be on French soil 
to defend France. Is England able to 
stand all alone in self-defence ? Obvi- 
ously not. For she has requisitioned 
the aid of her allies and her colonies. The 
help of even poor despised India could not 
be dispensed with ; for her sons have been 
sent to fight for the British Empire in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Germany could 
not stand by itself. It depends on the help 
of its allies. It does not then seem to be 
axiomatic that a country which cannot 
defend itself with its own resources alone 
is “not ready to govern itself.” 

Financial Independence. 

As for financial independence, we do not 
know whether there is any civilized 
country in which foreign capital is not in- 
vested. Not to speak of Asiatic countries 
like Japan, China, Persia, &c., which are 
self-ruling, European countries like Russia 
are being developed with foreign capital. 
Even in England there are millions of 
German money invested, and, similarly 
there is British capital invested in Germany. 
During the present war England has been 
obliged partly to finance her allies. As for 
herself she has had to go to the American 
market for money. It would seem then 
that financial independence could not be 
taken as an essential qualification for self- 
government. # 
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It may not be irrelevant here to point 
out that England owes her present opulent 
condition to capital taken from India. 
Readers of Mill’s History of India and 
Brooks Adams’s Law ot Civilization and 
Decay know that British industrial dove 
lopment would not have been possible 
without transferring to Great Britain 
much of India’s hoardtd wealth, amount- 
ing to hundieds of millions. 

“KOMK WAS NOT IllTI/T in a day.” 

We are often reminded by both Indians 
and Anglo-Indians that “Rome was not* 
built in a day.” It is meant thereby to tell 
us that as England and other free and self- 
governing countries took centuries to 
evolve and learn to work their present 
advanced political institutions, 1 ndia 
ought not to expect to become self-gov- 
erning in the course of ;i few years. From 
the historical primers which we read at 
school, we did indeed learn that it took 
Rome centuries to grow from • the collec- 
tion of huts, which Romulus and Remus 
probably built into a city of palaces and 
cathedrals with magnificent suburban 
villas. But in later times, it did not take 
g,s much time to build Washington, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, San Francisco, Chicago, 
or new Dacca ; nor is it expected that 
new Delhi or new' Bankipur would take 
centuries or even decades to build. The 
present up-to-date steam-engines of various 
sorts can trace their descent to Hero’s 
apparatus, constructed B. C. 130. If a 
student of. mechanical engineering now 
wants to learn to make a steam-engine, 
he does not begin with making Hero’s 
machine, nor does he learn the art in 
*130 + 1915 — 2045 years. He becomes a 
finished mechanic in a few years. The 
marvels of modern chemistry have grown 
from the days of the alchemists in the 
course of centuries. But the modern 
student of chemistry learns the science 
not by toiling for centuries through a 
hundred births and re-incarnations, but 
in less than a decade. The j^outh appren- 
ticed to the ship-building trade does not 
begin with dug-outs or eanoes, but with 
the most up-to-date vessels, mastering 
the art of building the latest merchant 
vessels and dreadnoughts in a few years. 
The modern mechanic who wants to 
manufacture all sorts of weapons for the 
army and the navy, does not go to 
a museum to see how tjhe palaeolithic and 
31—14 


the neolithic men made their stone hatch- 
ets or flint spearheads, and arrow-heads* 
in order to imitate them. He learns in., 
the course of a few years to make machi^ 
guns, 14-inch cannon, shells and torpedoes;; 
The modern Japanese did so learn from ; 
the West, and are now teaching and helping; 
the West in some cases. When 50 years 
ago ilu* Japanese youths who subsequently^ 
came to be known as the f'lder Statesmen i 
went loot! file must civilized countries of , 
i he wntldio learn Ur- art of government* ' 
thev-did not bother their heads with tbe-j, 
witenngemot and the curls and the ceorls 
and the enihts, hut at once set about t<fc> 
learn and did learn in a few v^ars all? 
that there was to learn about tne latest, 
representative institutions and their work*, 
iiig ; and the school of experience after- 
wards made them what they became. 

I he ait* of statesmanship, like all 
other arts, is and can be learnt in a single 
life-time. The British baby t who after- 
wards grows up into a statesman is 
horn just as ignorant as the Indian baby, 
British infants tire no more born with the, 
general’s baton or the statesman’s port-- 
folio than are Indian babies born with the 
coolie’s spade or stone-breaking hammer. 
Given the same opportunity and facilities^ 
the Indian baby is sure to equal any other 
baby in development. If statecraft were 
entirely or mainly inherited, all or most of 
the descendants of all or most statesmen 
would have become statesmen, and few 
boys whose fathers were not statesmen 
would have become statesmen. Abraham 
Lincolns would then have been impossible, 
Mr. Asquith has learnt what he has 
in his own life-time, Count Okuma has 
learnt in the same space of time, so has 
Dadabhai Naorji ; so did Asoka, Chandra- 
gupta, Samudragupta, Sher Shah, Akbac, 
Aurungzib, Shivaji and others. Their 
ancestors did not pile up knowledge and 4 
experience of statecraft for them 
physiologically transmit it to them. 
There may or may not be some truth 
in hereditary talent or racial charac- 
teristics ; but it has always been <a 
conscious or unconscious trick on the part 
of the few in possession of power, and p*i. 
vilege to try to persuade the many 
outside the pale to believe that birth is th< 
sole or most dominant determining factoi 
in the making of the destiny of individual) 
and nations. Id Indisf the trick succeeded 
to so great an extent that for generatiom 
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Sttdras have continued to our own day to 
believe that it was only by acquiring merit 
after numerous births that they could 
become Brahmans or twice-born. But now 
the spell seems to have broken even in 
India. Many persons hitherto known as 
Sudras now claim to be twice-born. 

The evolution of a thing or the disco- 
very of a truth or method takes a long 
time, involves great labour and may re- 
quire much genius, but to acquire a know- 
ledge of them is a very much shorter and 
easier process. 

It docs not require generations or 
centuries to learn statecraft, though it niav 
have taken centuries to evolve and per/eel 
the art; just as it does not take genera- 
tions or centuries to learn any other art, 
science or craft, though the latter may 
have arrived at their present state of per- 
fection or maturity after centuries. In the 
case of all the other arts this fact has been 
tacitly admitted ; in the ease of statesman- 
ship or statecraft, however, it seems to be 
denied. But facts with their incontrovert- 
ible logic have come to the rescue of all 
struggling and aspiring nations. It is 
within living memory that the Serbians, 
Bulgarians and Rumanians have become free 
after long centuries of subjection to Turkey. 
They did not take centuries or gener- 
ations. to learn statecraft, but began 
to manage their affairs efficiently as soon 
as they got the chance to do so. It cannot 
be urged that they are more intelligent 
or brave than the Indians, or that their 
civilisation is of older date than that of 
India. If it be urged that they are 
Europeans, and what is true of Europeans 
cannot be true of Asiatics, we can cite the 
case of the Japanese, who, from the com- 
mencement of the Meiji or new era, began 
to govern their country in the most ap- 
proved fashion. The Japanese possess an 
* ancient civilization which, it may be urged, 
fitted them for their new career .of political 
progress. But the Filipinos have not 
started with any such real or supposed 
qualification ; and yet they are satisfactori- 
ly exercising the right of self-rule aftei an 
apprenticeship of less than a decade under 
American administrators. Should it be 
urged explicitly or by implication that our 
only disqualifications are that we are 
Indians and that we have been under 
British rule for more than a century and a 
half, we must throw up 'the sponge and 
.iqonfess to being thoroughly beaten. 


Capacity for Self-rule Relative: 

No ABSOLUTE STANDARD OF FITNESS 

for Self-rule. 

There is no absolute standard of fitness 
for self-rule. Like every other kind of 
capacity, ‘the capacity for self-rule is rela- 
tive. There is no nation on earth which 
is absolutely, perfectly fit for self-rule. 
From the very fact that they are all self- 
ruling it must be acknowledged that the 
English are lit, the Irish are fit, the tier- 
mans are fit, the Belgians are fit, the 
Montenegrins are fit, the Japanese and the 
Chinese are fit, the Ethiopians are fit, the 
Negroes of Liberia are fit, the Negroes of 
Haiti are fit, the uncivilised Maori and 
Gilbert Islanders are fit, the Serbs, the 
Boers, the Bulgars, the Filipinos and the 
Afghans are lit, the Nepalese are fit. But 
have they all made equal progress, or are 
they all equally powerful ? God has not 
fixed the exact degree, kind or measure ol 
.capacity vyhieh would entitle a nation to 
self-rule ; nor is it possible for any man or 
nation to fix the standard. The British 
people in general think that they are per- 
fectly fit for self-rule. But have they al- 
ways been able to show sufficient ability 
and tact in the administration of the aff- 
airs of their owneountry ? If they had, there 
would not have been so many revolutions, 
rebellions and riots and so much bloodshed 
in their history. Like all other peoples 
they have occasionally committed great 
blunders. They have blundered .even in the 
course of the present war. But even the 
most serious mistakes are not held, and 
justly so, to disqualify free and indepen- 
dent nations for self-rule. What then is 
the validity of the objection that Indians 
being inexperienced would often go wrong 
if allowed to govern themselves, and 
they ought not, therefore, to have self- 
rule ? The man who never made a mistake 
never did anything of any value. The in- 
fant who never fell or stumbled, never 
learnt to walk. Nations learn and become 
strong and progressive both by their 
failures and successes. 

British capacity for Government. 

In their own country the British have 
shown great administrative ability. But 
they have not shown equal ability in India. 
They have, indeed, prevented foreign ag- 
gression and established and maintained 
peace and order in the country, they have 
very regularly find strictly collected and 
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spent the revenue, they have on the whole 
dealt out even-handed justice between 
Indian and Indian and, in civil cases, be- 
tween Indians and Europeans, but during 
their nearly two centuries of rule they 
have not been able to make Indians equal 
to the peoples of the least advanced. Euro- 
pean countries, and of Japan, in education, 
in-material prosperity, in health, in power 
of self-defence against external and internal 
aggressors and in the enjoyment of im- 
munity from the depredations of robbers 
and wild animals. Among the civilised* 
countries of the world there is no country 
which is so subject to famines, and pes- 
tilences • and other epidemics. In 17 
years the Americans have made the 
Filipinos more literate and more free 
from malaria than we have become in 
150 years. Japan has attained greater 
success in fighting malaria in Formosa 
than our government in India. The good 
that has resulted from the work of the 
bureaucracy in India we admit ; but judged 
by the standards we have spoken of, parti- 
cularly bv the two main and essential tests 
of intellectual and material advancement, 
the success of the bureaucracy has not been 
Such as to justify them in arrogantly de- 
claiming against the incapacity of the 
Indians. The relatively poor success of 
the British Government in India is all the 
more noteworthy, as the natural resources 
of India are vast and varied and her inha- 
bitants ary not wanting in intelligence, 
courage, industry, thrift, sobriety and 
other good qualities of character. 

Character. 

Character is one of the chief factors 
which determine capacity lor self-rule. The 
crime statistics of India compared with 
those of some of the most civilized coun- 
tries show that we are not inferior in 
character to other civilized peoples. Cor- 
ruption and misappropriation of public 
money are certainly not more rife in India 
than in the United States of America. 
During the centuries during which England 
has had parliamentary government, prime 
ministers and men in both higher and 
lower political positions have been known 
to be corrupt and wanting in personal 
integrity. Recent enquiries relating to the 
Civil Service in England have brought to 
light glaring instances of nepotism. The as- 
sumption that Indians are unfit for self- 
rule, because there occalionally come to 


light cases of nepotism, municipal or other 
jobbery, embezzlement *and corruption, is 
preposterous : when made by Indians it 
shows both the very high standard by 
which they judge themselves as well as 
their ignorance of thfe state of public, 
morality in other countries ► when made by 
Westerners, it is either pbarisaical and 
pccksniffian oris due to their ignorance df 
the state of things in many Western self- 
ruling countries. 

• L()CA 1, S E L K -COY K R NME NT . 

Local self-government in India has 
been, on the whole, as successful as one 
could reasonably expect from the little 
freedom enjoyed by the local bodies. Our 
roads, drains, &e., are not now in a worse 
condition than when the officials alone 
were entirely responsible for their upkeep. 
The Bombay Government has recently 
granted to several municipalities the right 
to elect their presidents. The Bengal 
Government has recently given the muni- 
cipalities a free hand in the preparing of 
their budgets, saying, 

“Tlu‘ Governor in Council is satisfied that the 
experiment has on the whole justified itself, while 
at the same time lie notices in the affairs of muni* 
eipnlihes a growing sense of responsibility and 
capacity for self-management, which encourages 
him to believe that further confidence in their powers 
of financial administration would not be misplaced. 

These arc indications that local self- 
government has not been a failure. 

Literacy. 

It has been sometimes asserted that 
India cannot be self-ruling because of the 
prevailing illiteracy. In the mouth of the 
bureaucracy it is a" very curious argument. 
They have not cared to make India more 
literate than she is. Education is progress- 
ing at a snail's pace. In Japan 2tt per cent 
of the children of school age were at school # 
in 1N73 ; by 1902-1903 the percentage had 
risen to 90. In India the percentage is 
19*0. When the shears of retrenchment 
have to he applied, education is the first to 
suffer, though at the same time the emolu- 
ments of the Indian Civil Service may be 
increased. It was owing to the opposition 
of the bureaucracy that Mr. Gokhale's 
Elementary Education Bill was rejected. 
Our ooys are willing to learn and to pay 
for their tuition, but there are not schools 
and colleges enough for. them. The people 
cannot open schools and colleges in suffi* 
eient numbers because of the standard of 
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requirements set up by the Education 
department. 

However, when nearly 50 years ago 
i representative government was establish- 
' ed in Japan it was mainly the Samurai who 
were literate; among the rest of the popula- 
tion education* was not widespread. In 
India, too, the higher classes, particularly 
the males, who alone at present take part in 
public life, are educated to a considerable 
extent. And as in all countries representa- 
tive institutions have been worked in the 
earlier stages by the higher classes, it 
would be enough for the purpose of Indian 
Home Rule if a sufficient number of educat- 
ed and Capable men could be had to repre- 
sent the people in- the local, provincial and 
imperial councils. And it is well-known 
that this number can be had. 

England has enjoyed representative in- 
stitutions for eenturies, but education has 
been widely diffused there only during the 
last century or so. In the age of King John, 
when the barons wrested the < IreatCharter 
from him, many of the nobility could 
draw spear-heads more skilfully than the 
letters of the alphabet; book-learning was 
d.espised by them. In later ages of parlia- 
mentary history, too, literacy was not the 
prevailing feature of English society. In 
Other free countries, also, free institutions 
and a high percentage of literacy have not 
always gone together. However, il literacy 
be considered an essential qualification for 
self-rule, it is in the power of the rulers 
to attain the requisite standard within a 
decade. A century ago India ynd China were 
about the most literate countries in the 
world. It may be possible for us to over- 
take those who have since then left us be- 
hind. Our rulers do not, in actual practice, 
however, seem always to care much for 
education. For Government have often 
dominated men to sit in the provincial and 
imperial councils who do not know English 
though the proceedings of these bodies are 
conducted in English. 

“If the British Withdrew from India ?” 

There is one argument which the 
Opponents of Indian self-rule consider a 
clincher. They say : “If the British went 
away from India, leaving her to her fate, 
0ha would fab a prey to some other power- 
nation, as her* sons would not be able 
^ defend her against foreign aggression ; 
Ahd these new conquerors would' undoubt- 
be worse than the English.” In the 


first place, the present Indian demand is ter 
Home Rule, not Independence; so why- 
should the British withdraw ? No doubt, a- 
self-ruling India would not keep so many 
highly paid English officials, nor would it 
be so good a field for commercial and 
industrial exploitation as it is at present; 
though that is a somewhat distant con- 
tingency. But still some Englishmen would 
find employment here as they do in the 
self-governing colonies, and there would 
still he a sufficiently large and remunerative 
field for the investment and employment 
of capital, as there is in the British colonies 
and in the independent countries of Russia, 
Turkey, China, Persia, & c. Where the 
honey is there will be the bee, too: It is 
not in human nature to leave a place 
where there is hope of gain. 

Standing by itself no British colony 
can defend itself against foreign aggres- 
sion. It is the might of the British Empire 
which shields the colonies. Why should 
not the Empire extend the same help to 
India on the same terms? Why should 
England demand from India as the price 
of defence the monopoly of power, of high 
appointments and of opportunities for ex- 
ploitation ? 

We know the colonials are white and we 
are not. Wc are not the kinsmen of the 
British people. Therefore perhaps the under- 
lying idea in the minds of many Englishmen 
may be : “Whv should we care to defend 
your country if the bargain be tjiat we are 
to receive all the blows and you are to re- 
ceive all the blessings, we arc to do all the 
hard work, and you are to roll in wealth 
and luxury?” But as we have been often 
told by many English notables that 
England’s work in India is philanthropic, 
it would be highly noble of Englishmen 
and extremely creditable to them if, from 
altruistic considerations they remained in 
India to defend it even after the grant of 
Home Rule to India, until we were able to 
do so ourselves. Should it, however, 
be considered a very unconscionable 
bargain, we would respectfully suggest 
that in futurv Englishmen would do 
well not to lay exclusive stress on Eng- 
land’s philanthropic mission in India. 

It is not exclusively our fault that we 
are unable to defend ourselves. As both Sir 
S. P. Sinha and Mr. I-Iaque have said and 
shown in their addresses, Government 
have not helped us to be strong, have 
even kept us weatf. 
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There is a way out of the difficulty. Indian 
soldiers have given unquestionable proofs 
of soldierly qualities. In the pre-Iiritisli 
period and in the early days of British 
rule, people of every province of British 
India could and did enter the army That 


For, under present circumstances, so & r. 
as humun eves enn sec , England and India 
require each other’s help. We know it;, 
whether the proud prosperity of England has 
blinded her to it or noj, we do not know! 
Perhaps England thinks that she alone is 


practice should be revived, 
should be trained both 
as privates and com- 
missioned officers in all 
sections of the army, in- 
cluding artillery. An 
Indian aerial Heel and 
an Indian navv should 
be built, manned by 
Indians*. In this wav 
England could yet make 
India self-dependent as 
regards her defence. It 
may still be England's 
proud boast that she 
had made India strong- 


aud Indians indispensable to 



l,,dia, but*not India also 
to her. All this humanly , 
speaking. The real fact 
may be that each may 
be able to do without 
the other, that each may 
even be better for part- 
ing company with the 
other in a friendly way. 
But we do not know 
what lies hidden in the 
womb of futurity. Time 
will show. 

Internal troubles* 
An other serious con- 


er than she had found • ; . V 1 sequence which is appre* 

it; — it is not so now, . ■* 1 ; ‘i ^ hended to follow from 

perhaps the reverse. If , — — the imaginary threat- 

England did her duty X-' ened withdrawal of the 


in this respect in the way A English from India in 


suggested, it would lie 
to her ad vantage also. 
For the present Euro- 
pean war is ccrtamh 
not the last great world 
war In the next, and 
perhaps still more ter- 
rible and. destructive, 
war, England would 
require the help of a 
strong India. If India 
were not strengthened, 
England might have to 
regret it. As for our- 
selves, we are accustom- 
ed to adversity, and 
ought to be able to lace 
the hardest decrees of 



case we insisted upon 
having self-rule is that 
there would be no end 
of sectarian, racial, and ’ 
caste fights in Tndia* 
But, we again ask, why 
should they withdraw ? 
And, particularly, why 
should they withdraw 
before making India 
strong and united ? But 
supposing they obstin-, 
ately insisted upon with- 
dra wing and carried out 
their threat, what 
would be the result ? 
We have briefly dealt* 
above with the contip* 


providence with unblink- 
ing eyes. For w h o 
know whether it would 
not be necessary for 
India to pass through 
the fire of still greater 
tribulations than in the 
past before she reached 
the goal of her high des- 
tiny b\* getting rid of her 
It is for England, pr 
England, to consider w 
be able to meet adversit 


Tm. b.un»Lk of’ Civilization. 

Kiiii". I>\ w liicli hi mkinri hopes to li-arli 
«.• ideal From I ‘tick 


■ fui;il weaknesses ? 
■osjx isoik, happy 
tyether she would 
v in the same way. 


ffeney of aggression 
from without. As for 
« V! I internal troubles, the 
. H , history of all countries, 
** including European, 

shows that no country 

.kind hupcut'.iroi'li has hecn entirely free 
From Puck from them in every 
a g e. Internecine wars 
and civil wars and riots have occurred in 
all countries. After a time either the con- 
flicting parties have composed their differ- 
ences or some have gained the upper hand 
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and thus somehow or other order has been 
re-established. What has happened in 
other countries would happen in India 
also. We are not a particularly quarrel- 
some people. In addition to racial or 
sectarian or class fights, which we some- 
times have in India, too, Westerners have 
their labour and capital riots, their suffra- 
gette fights, their election riots, which we 
have not got in India. Should the English 
leave India, we might have the good sense 
not to indulge in mutual fighting at all. If 
we fought, the state of disorder would not 
be everlasting ; peace and order would 
return exactly in the same way or ways as 
in other countries. It is true that when 
the different European nations were fight- 
ing for supremacy in India, there was great 
anarchy and disorder, and the English 
gradually evolved order out of chaos. But 
such periods of disorder are to be found 
in the history of every country and conti- 
nent. They are not peculiar to India. Had 
India been particularly and always a land 
of disorder, it could not have become a 
prosperous civilised country. One single 
proof of its former prosperity should be con- 
clusive. It is that ft, >m remote antiquity 
various nations of the West have sought 
.to monopolize the trade of India. As for 
its civilization, Sir Thomas Munro wrote 
even so late as the first quarter of the 
last century that if there were at that time 
an exchange of that commodity between 
England and India, England would gain 
by the import cargo A country docs not 
grow civilized in the midst \>f chronic dis- 
order. That India of the future might 
possibly remain free from racial or sectarian 
riots even though the ' nglish were not 
to be here as policemen and peace-makers, 
would seem to be indicated by the fact 
that in the Native States there are not 
So many “religious” riots as in British 
India. 

But we do not really see any reason 
wh) r the English should withdraw from 
India, nor believe that they will. 

Conclusion. 

We are not unfriendly to the English, 
nor anxious that they should leave our 
shores. There is no race which has a 
fully developed and all-sided manhood. 
International contact and intercourse arc 
advantageous to all. WHUt we want is 
room, opportunity, freedom, to grow 
in all directions. We do not want 


to be repressed, suppressed, .or exploited. 
Our aim is self-development, self-realization, 
self-expression, and the giving to the world 
what we are peculiarly fitted to give. We 
know our aspirations are just, legitimate, 
and righteous, and therefore we should not 
be afraid of consequences. We know it is 
to the interest of Englishmen not to with- 
draw from India. But if they do, we 
should not be anxious. For it is not Eng- 
lishmen, it is not Europeans, it is not 
Westerners, who made us or who guide 
our destiny. A Power superior to all made 
us and is moulding our lives. Our destiny 
is in 1 1 is hands, and next to Ilis, in ours 
and in those of other races. 

We arc not perfectly fit for self-rule 
no nation is. We are not entirely unfit lor 
self-rule ; — no nation is. Fitness grows by 
practice and exercise. Wc want to grow 
more and more fit in that way, which is 
the only way. 

The youngest Indian Chemical Researchers. 

Although for the sake of convenience 
chemistry and physics are treated as dis- 
tinct sciences they are in reality one, and 
should be included in the comprehensive 
name of physical science, flic line ofde- 
markation between the two is fast dis- 
appearing, and many problems have begun 
to be solved of late years with the joint 
aid and co-operation of both physics’ and 
chemistry. This dose interlinking of the 
two sciences has given rise to the new 
branch of physical chemist, y. One of the 
most renowned exponents of this science is 
Svante Arrhenius of Stockholm, and Wil- 
helm Ostwald is its great apostle. 

In our country Mr. Nilratan Dhar has 
been the first to take to it assiduously, and 
an account of his work has appeared in 
this Review from time to time. It is grati- 
fying to note that M r. Dhar has recently 
been awarded a State-scholarship in consi- 
deration of his researches, and he is now 
pursuing his favourite subject at the Im- 
perial College of Science, London. 

Messrs. Jnan Chandra Ghosh and 
Jnanendra Nath. Mnkherji have already 
given ample promise of their capacity to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Dhar. They 
have occupied the first and second places 
respectively in the recent M.Sc. examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University, and both 
submitted theses based on original 
researches. Chore’s investigation on 
“Electrolysis by Alternating Currents,” 
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. .[nan Chandra lihusii, m sc. 

• 

published in thui Journal <ri the American 
Chemical Society, has been highly spoken 
of. Mr. Mukherji has struck out a new 
line— the chemistry of colloids. Many 
important ehcmico-physioh >gical prob- 
lems can be properly understood and 
solved only bv a systematic study of Lliis 
class ol bodies, and the two papers 
bearing on this subject contributed bv 
Mr. Mukhcrji and also published in the 
above journal, throw much light on the 
dark intricacies of i lie constitution of the 
colloids. We congratulate the governing 
body of the Palit Endowment on having 
secured the services of the two voung 
enthusiastic workers, who have barely 
passed their teens, as assistants to the 
Palit Professor of Chemistry. It is under- 
stood that in due course they will be 
engaged as Assistant Professors of 
chemistry. , 

Messrs. Dhar, Ghosh and \1 ukherji are 
among the most favourite pupils of Dr. 
P. C. Ray. In his recent opening Calcutta 
University lecture on the “Pursuit of 
Chemistry in Bengal” the Doctor referred 
to them as well as other young workers 
in the field. 
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A Bombay Sculptor. 

A gentleman wrote to us from Bptnbay 
last November : — 

“While going over the pages of your issue 
for the current month, I find in vour notes 
a paragraph advocating patronage for 
Indian Artists^at least in the case of Indian 
subjects, in statuary. Von have rightly 
put forward the claims of Mr. Mhatre, 
who is an artist of great eminence. The 
art of sculpture seems to be progressing at 
a great, speed in India. Almost on the 
heels of Mr. Mhatre 1 can point out to you 
another artist in Mr. V. V. Wagh who has. 
opened a studio in Bombay. You have* 
commented upon the imperfections of the 
bust of Sir Rabindranath Tagore made by 
foreign artists. I send you herewith a 
photograph which conveys a rough idea of 
the model made by Mr. v. V. Wagh of the 
great Poet, and you can judge yourself the 
merits of the likeness. This model was 
seen by many of the Tagores in Calcutta, the 
nearest relations of the great Poet, and they 
were all unanimous in saving that it was 
a faithful likenes^. 1 rejnember Mr. Wagh 
telling me, on his completing this model, 
that the head of the |great Indian poet 
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Bust ol II. Ji. Lord lliiiduis;<. 

* liv \. V W.'iiih. 

was as difficult for portraiture ns it was 
unfathomable in intellectual powvi . 

“Then again, Mr. VVagh had sittings 
from H. 15. the Viceroy, when li. H was 
giving sittings to another ktimpenn s< u I } > 
tor. Inspite of the fact that Mr. W'agh got 
very few sittings, compared with tliosc ob- 
tained by the other, the model turned out 
by Mr. Wagh was so successful that alter 
seeing this model Iler Excellency the late 
lamented Lady Hardingc lost no time ii. 
s sending to Mr. Wagli the following appre- 
ciation, through the J\ S. t<> # II. L. the 
Viceroy, who writes:— 

LM-a i:. 

Viceregal lmdge, 1 kllli. 

Dear Mr. Wagh, 

Her Excellency The* L; dv llarilmgc has asked me 
to let you know that she is highly pleased with the 
bust you have prepared >1 II. E. The \ iceroy and 
thinks it is an extremely »od likeness. 

Please allow me to t ngratulnte you on vein 
success. 

\ ours vei \ f 1 u 1 v . 

(iid.) 1 11 Hubojilav. 

“As I have a copy of the photograph 
of this model, I send you out .” 



linst t >1 Mr Rabindranath Tagore. 

My V. V. Wagh. 

Success in War and Aeroplanes. 

The Aero Club of America (New York) 
tells the public in a bulletin that the earlier 
mutisms of the Germans in Russia were 
line to their superiority in aircralt. 

'] lie comparatively small German forces, 
possessing n large number ot aeroplanes 
aiv 1 experienced aviators, had such a 
tremendous advantage over their foe 
that t he\ were able to advance through 
difficult country and take fortified places 
in spite of the Overwhelming numbers of 
tlie Russian Army. In a summary prepared 
b\ Henry Wood house, a governor of the.. 
Club aiid managing editor of Flying, the 
following statements arc made: 

“The Muvfss ot tjie Germans, who, with 1,200»000 
mm have succeeded m forcing the Russian Army, 
whieh lias limit* than twice as many men, to retreat, 
sinmgly fortified places, has been due 

cut irel\ i<» : 

“1. Failuit* on the part of the Russian army chiefs 
i < > sreognize the possibilities of employing aeroplanes 
to gimtl advantage for reeonnoitering, and directing 
artilki y-lire ; co-operating in the work of cavalry and 
infantry ; and in protecting the Russian lines from 
the prying eyes ot the efficient German air-scouts, who, 
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unchallenged, iui only mapped, but secured detailed 
photographic plans of the Russian positions ami dis- 
tribution ol forces. 

“2. Failure on the part of tlie Russian army chiefs 
to recognize the necessity of shifting of front and of 
making strategical moves to offset the advantage 
gained by the enemy through having more and 
superior aeroplanes and aviators. 

“2. The small number of Russian aviators, and 
their lack of experience, due to not having maneuvered 
with the troops belore the war. 

“4. Lack of aeroplanes to co-operate with Russian 
artillery iri directing gun fire. 

“o. Lack of sufficient numbers ol aeroplanes and 
equipment at the disposal of the Russian aviators, 
which would have enabled them to operate with 
maximum efficiency 

“At the beginning of the war there were about 
eight hundred aeroplanes in Russia, and about one 
thousand ip Germany. Rut Germany had about one 
thousand fully trained aviators, whereas Russia had 
only about four hundred, most ot whom had only 
qualified as pilots and had not had any experience 
after that in military work. The aeroplanes availa- 
ble in Russia were of many types, with different kinds 
of motors and different controls, and men who had 
only ojierntcd one type >1 machine for a 
short time were not able to pilot other types. 
Many of the machines were light monoplanes, 
equipped with only fifty horse- power motors, ami 
had to be discarded. 

“A few large Sykorskv aeroplanes could not be 
used for a time because they req uned large fields for 
starting and landing. Aside from tins they are much 
slower than the German machines, and are easy 
targets for anti-aircraft guns. For these reasons, the 
ten Sykorskv biplanes that have been in coinftiissiou 
during the past six months could not render maxi- 
mum service. 

“VVhc T cas German aviators have each had an 
average of four aeroplanes ready for their use, the 
Russians had to wait tor their machines to be ‘timed’ 
up. The Russian aviators, lacking experience, went 
out only occasionally, and saw little ; the German 
aviators maintained a constant air patrol, and 
brought back detailed accounts and photographs of 
the Russian positions.” 

Science counts in these days in warfare 
as in all other mundane affairs. The practi- 
cal lesson for us in India is that India 
should have aeroplanes with trained 
Indian aviators. The aeroplanes which 
the Panjab is presenting to the British 
Empire should, when the war is over, be 
brought back and kept in that province in 
order that Panjabi young men may be 
trained in aviation. Elementary justice 
would demand the adoption of such a 
course. # 

“The Cycle of Spring” 

“The Cycle of Spring,"’ published in the 
present number ol this Review, is a kind of 
exposition and synopsis which Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore "has written of his two de- 
lightful and deeply significant Bengali dra- 
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matie pieces, Vuimgya-Sadlmn (Practice of 
Renunciation ) and Phnlgimi ( “Of Spring- 
tide”). These were played the other day 
in the family residence of the Tagore family 
in Jorasanko in aid of the famine-stricken 
people of Bankura. Sir Rabindranath, 
who is a master of the Histrionic art, him- 
self took a leading part. Mr Gaganendra- 
nath Tagore, Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, 
C. I. Ii., and a few other members of the 
Tagore family also appeared oil the stage, 
'the other players were for the most part 
teachers and boys of the Bolpur school. 

Verily, as the poet tenches, there is a 
cycle of ne\ cr-ending rejuvenesmicc in the 
universe. Winter is Spring in the making, 
and Life lurks disguised in Death? Thus 
is Fear east out and senility is seen to be a 
myth. 

Mr. Mazharul Haque’s Presidential 
* Address. 

Hlndu-Moslkm Unity. 

In His perfectly sane and judicious 
presidential address at the reeentjBombay 
session of the Moslem League Mr. 
Mazharul Haquc, referring to a class of 
critics ol ‘The old school who had made a 
bogus of the Congress” said : — 

They think it dangerous that the Hindus and 
Mahomcdans should come together and unite for the 
progress of India and, therefore, they want to keep 
them as far apart as possible These views have 
long since been exploded and l do uot think it worth 
while to refute them at Lliis late hour of the day. 
Now cvciy thinking man fully realizes and is 
thoroughly convinced that, unless the whole country 
unites and strenuously works for the advancement 
of the motherland, no isolated effort can gather that 
momentum which \? requisite for our regeneration. 

Indian Civilization a composite wholk. 

Mr. Iln quo gave expression to the cor- 
rect historical view thal Indian civiliza- 
tion is “the outcome of the combined 
efforts of all the peoples of India.” He 
spoke of Islam in India as follows : 

The first advent of the Muslims in India was along 
these very coasts in the form of a naval expedition 
sent by the third Khalif in the year G3G A. C. This 
was more than four hundred years before William 
the Conqueror defeated the Saxons at the battle of 
Hastings. After many vicissitudes, into the details 
of which it is unnecessaiy to go, the Muslim Empire 
was firmly established in India. These invaders made 
India their home and did not consider it a land of 
regrets. They lived amongst the people of the 
country, mixed with them freely and became true 
citizens of India. As a matter of fact they had no 
other home but India. From time to time their 
number was strengthened by fresh blood from Arabia, 
Persia and other Muslim lands, but their ranks were 
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swollen mainly by additions Jrom the people of the 
country thcmsdvcs. It is most interesting to know 
that out ol tlie piescnt seveinv millions ol the Muslim 
popultLtion, l*»o<e who h.ivc cl 11 mod their descent 
from remote u on- Indian aucvstois, ainouu' oulv to 
eight millions. Whence (mvc the remaining millions 
come, it not tnan Indian ranks ? The Muslims enriched 
the h »ary eivili< iiumi of luiliu v\ 1 1 ! » ihjir own liti-ra- 
t uie and art, evolved and developed by their eie itive 
and versatile genius. From the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin the entire country is studded with those 
jjems of art whieh remind one of the gloiious period 
of Muslim rule, 'file result was a new civilization 
whieh was the outcome of the combined dturts ol all 
the peoples of India and the producL o! the two great- 
est eivdizuions in the history ol the woill During 
Muslim times all o dices were equally opened to all, 
without any distinction of class, creed ore. dour. The 
only corn! lions wete fitness and clHeienev. S ) we 
have the spectacle of a Hindu prime ministei, a Hindu 
connmindcr-in chi T, Hindu imauce minster ami a 
llimlu governor ol Kabul. Ethnology and folklore 
of India speak eloquently ol manners and customs 
showing the influence of one people noon the other. 
The only link which the Muslim*; Kept with the 
countries outside India was the spiritual link of their 
religion. Tins was under the ciivuinstnivv'. inevitable. 
Islam enjoins a biotherhood which m mv humble 
opinion is much wider and more catholic than the 
modern European not o is of nationality It emblazes 
peoples ol different ra *es t colon ts and countries witlim 
its fold, whilst it docs not exclude t he binding forces 
of nationalit y. Arabian history is full ol instances 
when M us, ilmans and Christians foiiL'ht side bv side 
to defend lltcir country from the attacks of foreign 
foes. These are the facts of history written in large 
letters, and those who run may read them. This 
short historical retrospect may bj succinctly expressed 
in two words which fully and clearly desenb* the 
elements and conditions of our existence in In ba. 
We are Indian Muslims. These wor Is, ‘Indian 
Muslims,' cotivv the i leas of our nation ditv and ol 
our religion, au 1 as long as we keep our duties an 1 
responsibilities arising from these laetors before our 
eyes we can hardly go wrong. 

• 

“We AUK CONQUERORS,” NOT TIIE COKUKCT 
ATTITUDE. 

When Air. Huqtic said that out of the 
70 millions of the Muslim population of 
India those who have claimed descent from 
remote non-Indian ancestors amount only 
to S milions, and that the remaining 
millions have come from Indian ranks, 
he unconsciously protested against the 
arrogant attitude of those of his co- religi- 
onists who consider Indian Muslims con- 
querors and look down upon the Hindus 
as com (tiered. The fact is the majority of 
Indian Alusalmans are only the co-religi- 
onists, not the descend ents, or kinsmen 
of the former conquerors of the greater 
part of India, just as the Indian Christians 
are the co-religionist^ oftjje British rulers 
of India, not their descendants or blood rela- 
tions. Moreover, as caste is not so strong 
among Muslims as among Hindus, of the 


8 millions of Muhammadans who claim 
descent from foreign ancestors there can 
be but few who can claim continuous 
unniixcd descent from a foreign stock. 
Like many of the Mughal Emperors, most, 
if not all of , them, are partly Indian and 
partly ■foreign. And even if some could 
claiin unnuxed descent from foreign 
stock, it would be as unwise and absurd 
for them to assume .airs of superiority 
and look down upon the Hindus, as 
it would be for the present-day descen- 
tlants of the Norman conquerors of Eng- 
land to adopt a similar attitude with 
regard to the generality of Englishmen. 
Apart from the fact that when England 
came to be recognize l as the suzerain 
power in India, the Indian Moslems had 
really yielded tlie palm to the Hindus, we 
all now have the same political status or 
rather want of status, just .as in Great 
Britain the descendants of the Britons, 
Angles, Sa.xous, Danes and Normans are 
all politically equal. Jt is also good 
logic to say that if A’s ancestor defeated 
iVs ancestor, it does not follow that B is 
inferior to A, or that A’s descendants 
have got the right in perpetuity to crow 
over and insult B’s descendants. 

In Doutics, Indian ok Muslim? 

The question has often been asked and 
answered whether Indian Muslims are 
Indians first and Muslims afterwards or 
the reverse. Here is Mr. Haque’s answer: — 

When a question concerning the welfare of India 
and ot justice to Indians anscs I am not only an 
Indian lir>t, b.it an Indian next and an Indian to 
the last, au Indian and au liKiian alone, favouring 
no community and no individual, but on the side ol 
those who desire the advancement of India as a 
whole without prejudice to the rights and interests 
of any individual/ much less of any community, 
whether my own or another. But whenever any 
question arose on which there was a clear and un- 
mistakable Divine injunction conveyed to me by my 
Hod through my Fiophet, I eould nol even consider, 
let alone accept as correct, anything conflicting, with 
that injunction, no matter on what mundane 
authority it was based. With Divine authority as 
my only guide l will b~ not only a Muslim iiist, but 
a Muslim next, a Muslim to the last and a Muslim 
and nothing but a Altislim. Fcoplc may scoff and 
laugh, but I hold iirinly to these convictions, in Lhc 
affairs ol my country 1 stand for good-will and close 
co-operation between all communities, with a single 
eye to the progress of the Motherland, if we look 
sutiicicinly deeply into the different quesLious affecting 
India we should lind hardly any winch does not affect 
all equally. Are vve less heavily taxed than are our 
Hindu or Farsi brethren ? Do tile repressive measures 
passed during recent tunes weign less heavily upon 
the Musalmans than upou the Sikhs or the Marhattas ? 
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Arc the newspapers of Muslims more free than those 
of the Hindus i Does the adinimsi ration o 1 justice 
produce different effects upon the different communities 
of India ? Au* the ligours and invidious distinctions 
of the Arms Act reserved only for the martial races, 
and are the non-martini free. from them ? No. The 
tiuth is that in essential matin s such as legislation, 
taxation, administration of justice, education, we are 
all in the same boat, and we must sink or swim 
together. 

As to the till tics which Moslems owe to 
themselves Mr. Haque tiives the first place 
to 

SELF-RELIANCE. 

• 

For too long have vve relied upon others. It is 
(juite time that we got rid ot unreliable and tem- 
porary props, stood upon our own legs aim became 
a seif-relufnt people. For too long has out policy 
been regulated by distinsi and doininatecl by tear. 
We have unnecessarily feared and distrusted the 
Hindus. We have hud an unholy awe of authoiity 
and we have never placed auv laith in out selves, but 
have made ourselves dependent on others. All this 
must be changed This policy lias kepi us from en- 
joying our rightful sh .re hi the public life ol our 
country, to the great detriment ot our bcsL uiteiests. 
We must ha\i independence, and oped our eyes m 
the liesh air. 

What the British Government has 
done. 

England has given to India the inestimable blessing 
df peace. She has manuained older amongst us. Siie 
is protecting ns ti on. external invasion and internal 
anarchy. She has given us a settled < »overnment. 
She has brought the inventions of Science to our very 
doors. Lastly, she has heed the intellect of India 
from its cramped pn^on, wherein it vv<is able to use 
no higher than a blind adheicncc to rather out ofdate 
authorities. To my mind this is the grealest blessing 
that British rule has brought, m its wake. 

What Government has not vet done. 

Mr. Haque expressed the opinion that 
“from an Indian point of view, the things 
that have been left unaccomplished are the 
things that really matter in the life of a 
nation.” 

England ling borne the burden of India, but lias 
not prepared her to bear her own burdens. She has 
not made her strong, self-supporting. She has not 
made her a nation respected by the other nations of 
the world. She has not developed the resources of 
the country, as it was her duty to develop them 
She has not helped the Indian people to live a hfe ot 
the greatest possible usefulness. She has tailed to bring 
out the capacities of the people ok Hindustan to their 
fullest extent. England’s connection with India has 
lasted tor about a century and a half and most parts 
of the country ha ve been under her direct rule dining 
this period. Hut the progress India has made with 
all her vast resources, inateiial, moral and economic, 
is comparativily very small. Compute her with 
other countries. Compare her with Japan. Within 
40 years Japan, from being one of the weakest and 
most backward countries of thr world, has advanced 


to the position ofone of the foremost and the most 
highly devel »ped nations *n»d is counted among the 
great Powers. Hut in the ca«c of India, the govern- 
ment ot the country has been conducted on lines 
which wen* not conducive to any belter results. The 
children ot the soil have no real share in the Govern- 
ment of their mvn country. Policy is laid down and 
carried on by mm-Indians *ivhieh oftener than not 
goes against the wishes of the people and ignores 
their sentiments*. • 

Policies and principles of a nobler kind may be laid 
down 1) v higher authorities, but their value is deter- 
mined by those who have to cairy them out. Thus 
it has often been the ease in India that noble inten- 
tions have degenerated into pious wishes and even 
into harmful actions. If the Indian people were real 
partners in the actual governance of t he country, the 
Indian point of view would have pre\ ailed, much that 
is now admit ted to have been mistaken would have 
been avoided, the country would have progressed and 
the tiding classes would have l»e„u spared the bitter 
and sometimes uudeseived. criticisms hurled against 
them I'ldess and until India has got a national 
Government and is governed for the greatest good of 
the Indian people, 1 do not see how she can be 
contented. ImUa does not demand ‘a place in the sun’ 
in anv aggressive sense, but she does require fhe light 
of the Indian sun tor her own childien. 

Indians and the IYblic Services. 

In addition to the ordinary higher and 
highest civil posts in the land which were 
practically closed to Indians, Mr. Haque 
laid claim for his countrymen to the posts of 
Political Residents and Agents in the Indian 
States and said that he saw “no reason 
why picked Indians should not be accredit- 
ed to the courts of countries outside Jiidiu, 
as ambassadors and plenipotentiaries, and 
why tht* post of consuls should be reserved 
for liuropenns only.” The higher ranks of 
the military service, and the naval service 
should, in his ojpinion, be opened to Indians. 

Reconstruction and S e l f-( 1 o v ern mknt. 

The reforms which Mr. Haque demand- 
ed were, he said, “neither immediate nor 
peremptory." 

We can wait ami must wait till t lie end of the war, 
when the whole Empire will be reconstructed upon, 
new lines; but theie is no harm in postulating our 
demands n o\y and informing the British p ople ol the 
unity and the intensity with which the icfornis are 
insisted upon. When the attain* of the Empire are 
taken into eonsidei atiou, our \ iews should be before 
the English nation- Ol coune w e cannot expect that 
India will change in the twinkling of an eye by some 
magical process, but we do hope that a new policy 
will be initiated which will end in self-government 
and give us the status and power ot a living nation. 
The reforms must conic steadib, but surely. Hut 
hope deferred maketh the hearts sick, ami delay 
deprives the leloims of all their grace. If toil ask me 
to give you an indication of the reforms w hivh are im- 
mediately needed, 1 would *av that l lie fust step 
towards self-government must be taken by abolishing 
the packed official majority in the Imperial Council. 
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Wc must have a sure and safe elected non -official 
majorit}", which would discuss and deal with all 
In dian questions from the Indian standpoint. The 
late Lord Minto was quite right when he recom- 
mended this very reform which I am placing before 
you now. Next, wc intuit free the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy from the incubus of the bureaucracy. 
Then fierce light Would be thrown into the dark 
corners of Indian administration. We must have 
more Indians in the Executive Council, which is really 
the chief source from which policies emanate. In 
England tlie members of the Cabinet arc not 
drawn from the official classes, but from the 
non-official. Again, a great reform that is needed 
is what has been called “Provincial Autonomy. ” 
Provinces arc now working within the circumscribed 
limits allowed by the Government of India. In 
domestic affairs and finance they should have the 
fullest liberty of action. Local Self Government 
should not be a mere sham, but based on real founda- 
tions as contemplated by that noble Viceroy, the 
Marquis of Ripon. The Arms Act must disappear 
from the Statute Hook and no limitation should be 
laid on the entry of Indians into any Public Service, 
as I have clearly indicated in my speech. Volunteers 
should be enlisted freely from all classes. Agriculture 
must be improved and Commerce and Industry helped. 
Education will have to be free and compulsory. 

Sir S- P. Sinha’s and Mr. Haque’s 
Addresses. 

We (lo not think it is either necessary, 
expedient, or desirable to pronounce any 
opinion as to the relative merits of the 
presidential addresses delivered by Sir 
S. P. Sinlia and Mr. Ilaqtie, though their 
views may be compared, contrasted and 
criticized, where they lend themselves to 
Such treatment. But several papers have 
extolled Mr. Ilaque’s address at the 
expense and to the disparagement of Sir 
S. P. Sinha’s, speaking of the latter as 
being less advanced, less courageous, 
less favourable to home rule, K re., 
than the former. We are, therefore, con- 
strained, against our will, and in justice to 
Sir S. P. Sinha, to say what we think. 
As we had no opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Haque’s address before it appeared in the 
Calcutta dililies on the 31st December, on 
which date oiir January number was 
published, it was not possible for us 
to say anything on this subject earlier 
than this number. We have already 
bestowed on Mr. Ilaque’s excellent 
address the praise that it deserves. But 
Sir S. P. Siuha’s address is not less eourn- 
eous or statesmanlike than that of the 
foslem leader. In fact. Sir S. P. Sinha’s 
ideal ol’ Self-government is more clearly 
conceived, more thoroughgoing and fuller 
in outline than that of any other president 
of any Indian congress or conference or 
league that we can call to mind at the 


present moment. Of course, our memory 
may play us false, nor can we pretend to 
have read all presidential addresses. Sir 
S. P. Sinha no doubt said : “The goal is not 
yet.” But Mr. llaquc, too, said : 

or course vve cannot expect that India will change 
in the twinkling ol an eye by some magical process, 
but wc* do hope* that a new policy will be initiated 
which will end in self-government and give us the 
status and power of a living nation. The reforms 
must corne steadily, but surely. 

Sir S. r. Sinha sakl exactly the same 
•sort of tiling. 

In our last number we pointed out that 
Sir S. I\ Sinha ought to have said some- 
thing on the recent repressive measures and 
on the Indian Civil Service Temporary Pro- 
visions Act, which lie did not do. Mr. 
Ilaquc’s address is tree irom this defect. 
Regarding the Indian Civil Service he said : 

Why the examination should not be held both in 
England and India to give the youths of both 
countries equal chances is an anomaly which passes 
in v comprehension. Por a number^ of years the 
country has been loudly demanding this much delayed 
justice, but instead we 'get the recent Indian Civil 
Service Act which has entirely abolished the competi- 
tive system. No doubt the operation ol the Act is 
temp wary, but a wrong precedent lias been created, 
and no one knows to what further developments it 
will lead. 

Ilis observations on the two recent re- 
pressive measures, the Press Aet and the 
Defence of India Aet, and the way in which 
they have been worked, leading to the dis- 
appearance or dragging on ol a lifeless and 
miserable existence ol several papers, 
and the internment ol many Moslem 
leaders and others were just and out- 
spoken. His criticism ot the “men ol 
blood and iron” was well deserved. It is 
these portions of his address which must 
have brought down on him the wrath of 
many Anglo-Indian papers. 

The passages in Sir S. P. Sinha’s address 
which dealt with the Arms Act, the right 
of Indians to become volunteers, to 
obtain commissions in the army, to enter 
the navy, and the right of men ot all 
provinces to become soldiers, were, as 
far as our memory enables us to judge, 
never surpassed or equalled by any 
similar utterance of any other Indian 
leader in courage and clearness ot ex- 
pression and impassioned, th ougli states- 
manlike and irrefutable, logic. 

Dr. Ray on the Pursuit of Chemistry in 
Bengal. 

Professor P. C\ Ray’s inaugural Calcutta 
University Extension Lecture on the 
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pursuit of chemistry in Bengal was very r 
instructive. It had the eloquence of facts 
and was consequently rousing and hope- 
inspiring. About a century ago, in Germany, 
to quote Liebig’s words, “it was a wretched 
time for chemistry.” But in the course 
of two decades, he and Wohler ‘'by their 
epoch-making discoveries almost revo- 
lutionised the views of chemists on 
organic chemistry; in fact one may go 
so far as to say that they created organic 
chemistry. 

- 0 

Germany in lKlh'J. 

However, neither ol these "rent apostles could 
catch inspiration in their uative land. The 
lortner vCent to Baris to learn at the feet of Gay- 
Lussac, and the latter pretciied to repair to 
Stockholm in JSlid, to be initiated by the great 
Swedish chemist Berzelius The hie which these great 
pioneer chemists borrowed from Baris and Stockholm 
was rekindled with vigour on their return to 
Germany and has been ever .since burning with 
inei eased and dazzling Inilliaucy. 

E no LA so ix ls;57. 

Euglaud, though she could boast ol a Hovlc, a 
Priestley, a Cavendish, a Dalton and a Davv, was, 
however, slow to tullnw in the wake id the chemical 
renaissance in Trance and Germany. Bp till the 
forties ut the last century she was found lagging 
behind in the race. Liebig, who visited England in 
1H;57, writing to Herzelms naively says ; ^‘England 
is not the land oi science ; her chemists were ashamed 
to call themselves chemists because the apothecaries 
had appiopnated the name.'* According to Sir 
Edward Thorpe there were not in 1S37 more than a 
couple ol dozen persons in the British Isles altogether 
receiving systematic instruction in practical chemistry 
and even that supply was probably lully equal to the 
demand. There was in laet little to tempt men to 
take up chemistry as a means of livelihood. 
Teacherships were lew in number, analytical chemistry 
as a profession hardly existed, and chemical manu- 
facturing was done by rule of thumb, and for the 
111 or t part very badly done.” 

Such, said the Professor, was the state 
of things in the forties in England in the 
last century, and such is the state of things 
in the India of to-day, so far as chemistry 
can offer attraction to young men as a 
means of livelihood. 

It is scarcely too much to say that i)t> per cent, of 
our University students who take up chemistry do so 
simply because it happens to be a branch of the 
Science curriculum, and they have to give it up and 
forget all about it as soon u*$ they have secured a 
degree. Yet in the midst of such discouraging and 
depressing circumstances we must cultivate our 
favourite science. 

But we must n®t bo daunted. Where 
other nations have succeeded we can also 
attain success, provided we have the re- 
quisite devotion and zeal. Intellectual 
capacity we have. Oilr struggle is only 
with poverty. Scientific workers in pre- 


vious ages had to cony on their investi- 
gations under much more adverse circums- 
tances. 

Difficulties of the Pioneers of Science. 

• 

If wc read carefully the history of the different 
branches ol science wc in variably* find that they have 
attracted votaries in the early stages of their progress 
in the midst of almost insuperable difficulties. You 
all know that Copernicus held back the publication of 
his great book “On the involutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies” lor .'10 years lor tear of giving offence to the 
all-go werlul Church; that Bruno was burned at the 
stake for teaching the plurality of worlds, and 
Galileo \isitcd with the terrors of the Inquisition 
for Ins vindication of the Coperuiean doctrine. Nay', 
Rug ci Bacon, one of t lie precursors our own 
science, was thrown into prison ami had to rot in a 
dingy cell of a cloister at Oxford for practising the 
Black Art, as chemistry was then called. Browning 
in his “Paracelsus” has delineated the wrestlings and 
in w aril longings of an ideal alchemist, who is only 
an honest seeker after truth, who pursues knowledge 
for its own sake irrespective ol what it brings. Vol- 
taire tells us that at the time of Newton’s death there 
weie not ”0 leaders ol the Priucipia out of Britain. 
These great and mighty interpreters of the laws of 
nature caicd not lor name or lame, but considered 
themselves lucky if only they could be instrumental 
in giving to the world the results of their tifcloug 
labours. Kepler had imposed upon himself years of 
incessant Loil including midnight vigils in observing 
and recording the motions of heavenly bodies ; and 
after embodying the results ol his labouis he exclaims, 
“I may well wait a hundred years for a reader, since 
God Almighty has waited six thousand years for 
an observer like myself.” 

II Europe is what she is to-day— -if she is in the van 
of scientific progress— it is in no small measure due to 
the sell denying ordinances of these great heroes in 
science ami their worthy successors. 

To those who intend to pursue chemis- 
try in India* the Professor could not pro- 
mise a rich harvest in the immediate or 
near future. 

Those who are pioneers ia this field have no tradi- 
tions to go bv or follow up ; they h ive to chalk out 
their own path and formulate their own schemes and 
carry them out as best as they may. Difficulties arise 
at every turn but with faltering steps the wearer 
pilgrim'' must keep marching on towards the £oaI, 
happy if he reaches it but equally happy if he perishes 
iu the attempt. 

lie added in a different connection. 

I have always been reluctant to appeal to the 
sordid instincts of man in giving a stimulus to the 
cultivation of science. I prefer to take our stand on a 
higher platform. The heroes of science some of whose 
names have been mentioned in the earlier part of my 
address have always pursued their favorite branches 
with a singleness of purpose and without an eye to 
material gains and neither penury nor persecution 
could damp their ardour and they have left priceless 
legacies as the common heritage of mankind. As a 
new light flashes across the mind of the inquirer or 
as he hits upon a novel discovery, which has made 
him lose his sleep and apetite for days and months 
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he is seized with ineffable joy oftm bordering upon 
delirium mid unconscious of nil that is around him is 
led to exclaim — llurvkn. 'The vocation of a student 
of science is sacred — he is a citizen of the world — he 
transcends all artificial barriers of race and 
nationality. 

Yd within the* hist twenty years or 
so (luring which original investigations in 
chemistry have Wen earnestly carried on 
in Bengal, that science has added a little 
to the material prosperity of the country. 

M A TK RIAL ADVANT AC. E 

The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
had its birth and early struggles in the dark- and 
dingy rooms of a house not lar from this place and 
it started with the modest sum of Ks. 800. 
With the recent expansions which have already been 
taken in hand it will soon cover an area of big has 
( 8 acres ) and its present capital of A lacs will have 
to be doubled with a view to the installation of new 
plant. It has always been a fixed principle with 
the Directors ol this business not to take in anv om- 
asa chemist whose knowledge is not up to the M. 
Sc. standard of our Pniversity . There is another 
matter — rather of a delicate nature— which may not 
be passed over in silence. The woiks has been 
conceived, initiated and managed solely by Bengali 
brains, energy and pluck and it has never been 
necessary to call in the aid of any foreign "experts.” 
Perhaps you may be interested to know that owing 
to the serious dislocation in chemical trade due to the 
war and the stoppage of supplies from Germany it 
has been doing a roaring business in some lines ; c. g, 
magnesium sulphate is being turned out bv tons and 
a consignment lias been shipped to England; it lias 
also been its privilege to lie of some little help to 
Government in the matter of supply of acids, ett , for 
munition. If 1 have at all referred to this chemical 
works in my address it is only to denionsti ate that 
the successful application of science to industry is by 
no means incompatible with Bengali genius. 

Intellectual gains. 

In the field of intellectual progress, too, 
the results, though small, have not been 
discouraging. Among the Professor’s 
own students can be named original in- 
vestigators like Prof. Panehanan Nivogi, 
Messrs. Kasik Lai Datta, Nil Kataii Dliar, 
Rajendranath De, Jitcndranath Kakshit, 
«P.“ K. Putt, Jnan Chandra Ghosh and 
Jancndranath ‘Mukherji, and Urs. Biman 
Bihari Dev and Hemendra Kumar Sen 
Gupta (both D. Se.’s of London Univer- 
sity on the strength of their theses). The 
Dacca Laboratory can boast of “Messrs. 
Brajendranath Gliosh and Sudhamoy 
Ghosh, who have also just won Doctorates 
of the London and Edinburgh universities 
respectively on the basis of their theses.'’ 
“Mr. Aiiuku: Chandra Sarkar, the first 
Ph. D. of our University in Chemistry, 
has amply proved that travelling abroad 
is bv no means a sine qua non for com- 
pleting one’s chemical education.” Within 


some 20 years as many as UK) communi- 
cations have been sent to the world’s 
chemical journals from the chemical 
laboratory of the Presidency College 
alone. “The laboratory of my friend, 
Prolessor, Watson [of Dacca J," is also 
responsible for two dozen or more papers.” 
A monograph on complexions recently 
published in England quotes Mr. Nil 
Ratan Dliar as an authority. 

In times of peace chemistry has played 
an important part in the industrial 
development and progress of the most 
advanced countries and is destined to 
play a similar part in all countries. As 
for war, “even the man in the street 
realises that the battles which art being 
daily fought and the new suqiriscs 
sprung upon the wondering public in 
connection with this the greatest war 
since the creation of the world have 
had their rehearsals in the laboratories 
of chemists.” 

‘Wiiat is Wanted. 

Both from the point of view of intellec- 
tual progress and material advancement, 
the pursuit of science is absolutely necess- 
ary. We require many colleges properly 
equipped for teaching up to the M.ScV 
standard; we have at present only one. 
In the University College of Science a 
promising beginning has been made. But 
“unless the IVilit and Ghosh endowments 
are adequately supplemented the Science 
College will not be in a position to start 
lullv on its active career. 

I hope Bengal has not seen the last of her great 
benefactors to our Lniversity. 1 trust another Palit 
or Ghosh will open his purse-strings in this hour of 
our dire need. 1 plead to our Government which lias 
done so much in the past fir the progress of educa- 
tion to come forward with a liberal grant 

The University Regulations should be so 
changed as to make the teaching of elemen- 
tary science in our schools possible, if not 
compulsory. That will go to create a 
scientific atmosphere in the country, which 
is absolutely necessary. It will also 
provide honorable careers for some of our 
science graduates. If rich and poor alike 
do their part manfully, if the state does its' 
duty in no niggardly spirit, then the dream 
of the great professor will surely l>e realiz- 
ed. 

A DREAM. 

I spoke of Physical Science ns an exotic plant in 
India. Perhaps, 1 should modify or qualify the 
expression. Ancient India w as the cradle of mathe- 
matical and chemical Sciences and I have narrated in 
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my “History of Hindu Chemistry” how these filtered 
to Europe through the uirdium ol the Arab**. Indeed, 
the tirsL Faraday lecturer of the Chemical Society in 
the introduetoi y part ol his lecture observes : **\\ hal 
an awakening lor Europe !■ A*tei two thousand 
years, she found herself again in the position to \\ hieii 
she had been raised by the profound intelfeet of India, 
and the genius ol fiiceee.” Kemciuber it to India 
that the place of honour has been thus assigned by 
the illustrious French chemist, Jean Baptiste Andie 
Dumas. I hope it will lie lit*rs mice more to hold 
aloft the torch ol Science and assert lit r true place in 
the comil v ol nations. 

The Indian Society of Oriental Art. 

The Report and audited accounts of the 
Indian Society of Oriental art for the years 
1913 to 10 lf» form a very interesting 
publication. Particularly interesting and 
instructive are the comments of the French 
and English papers, extracts from which in 
translation and original respectively have 
been given in the appendix. To these we 
have a mind to turn in a future issue. 

The Society has been doing very import- 
ant and useful work in reviving and 
keeping up interest in the art tradi- 
tions of India. It is evident that we 
are already in the midst of an artistic 
renaissance. The remark that some of the 
Hew artists have been imitating or .draw- 
ing inspiration from Japanese art, though 
it should serve as accusation, need not dis- 
courage us in the least. From the days of 
Chaucer downwards English literature 
has owed much for its materials, forms, 
and inspiration, to Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French and German literatures. Vet the 
originality, greatness and power of English 
literature cannot be disputed or denied. 

It is discouraging to read in the Report 
repeated references to the arrears of subs- 
criptions due from members, the greater 
portion of them being in arrears. The 
Society has altogether 120 members, of 
whom some 4-7 are Indians, the rest being 
Europeans. It does not seem a natural 
state of things that an ImJinn society of 
Oriental Art should have 50 percent, more 
non-Indian than Indian members. We do 
not, of course, know whether the Society 
has made adequate efforts to get the 
adherence and support of Indians. It is 
very easy and pleasant to fulllil the con- 
ditions of membership. It is very profit- 
able, too. For, though a subscription of 
Rs. 24 per annum is said to be pay'ahle, 
as most of the members do not pay, we 
suppose it is not good form to pay. Iiow 
otherwise can such large arrears be ac- 
counted lor? For on hurriedly glancing 


through the names of the members, both 
European and Indian, we can not find any 
particularly impecunious ones. v 

We have said, it is very profitable to 
become a member,—' w # e mean a defaulting 
member. One hasn’t really got to do any 
thing or pay anything aiftl yet one has 
many solid advantages, as the following 
extracts from the Report will show: — 

I y lilt' courtesy of the Iiulin Society, London, our 
Society lias been able to purchase some copies of 
Mr. Fox St run"' way’s “Music of Hindustan” ior sale 
to t he mem bci s at a concession ])i ice of Rs. 7-14- per 
copy, the published price of the work being Rs. 15 per 
copy. Bv arrangement with the India Society, 
London, Mrs. Ileri ingliam's monograph # oii Ajanta 
paintings (15 colour plates and 30 collotypes) will 
also be available to members at £3 per copy, the 
published pi k e being Cl* Ts\ per copy- 

Mr Gangoly’h monograph on “South Indian 
Bi nazes,” copies of which he has so generously 
pi evented to members, is a very interesting study of 
Indian sculptiue based on original souiees not utilised 
by any previous writ* is, and in its at ti active get-up 
and sumptuous illustrations has met with great 
appreciation. This* work, which has been published 
wholly at Mr. () C. Hangoly’s expense, aud Mr. 
Tagore’s “Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy” have 
been issued as free publications to members for 11)14? 
and 11)15, respectively. Members lecjuiring additional 
copies ot Mr. Oangoly’s work may procure the same 
from the Secretaries at Rs. 10 per copy, the published 
price of the work being Rs. 15 per copy. 

Wo have seen Mr. Gaugoly’s work. It 
is a very valuable and costly one. .Apart 
from the labour and pa lienee required to 
prepare such a book, it must have cost 
him several thousand rupees to produce 
so sumptuous and profusely illustrated a 
volume. The other work, a very original, 
illuminating and valuable essay, viz. , 
“Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy,” is 
also really a eosllv production, though the 
members got it, too, gratis ; for the illus- 
trations in it having been printed from our 
blocks, as is the case with some reproduc- 
tions published and sold by r the Society, 
we know that the blocks alone cost us* 
more than Rs. 200. After all this we 
must really confess that the gratis instinct 
is getting very strongly developed in us, 
and we are going to apply for a defaulting 
membership of the Indian Society of 
Orieulal Art without any avoidable loss of 
Time. 

Though we have said that we do not 
know whether the Society has made ade- 
quate efforts to get Indian adherence and 
support, we do. not suggest that it is easy 
to get it. From the financial results of our 
own elforts to popularize neo-Indian Art, 
and the ridicule ana abuse heaped upon us, 
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it is clear that our people do not vet 
appreciate it. The papers generally do 
not even refer to our reproductions of 
Indian pictures. It would, however, be a 
psychologically interesting study to enquire 
why when a publication like the first 
number of “Indiah Ink,” issued under 
European auspices, obtains a loan of blocks 
from us and reproduces some of our 
pictures, they meet with a chorus of praise 
from all those quarters which are usually 
unappreciative of our efforts. It is also 
psychologically instructive to find that 
when the Indian Society of Oriental ‘Art 
holds its charming exhibitions tile papers 
appreciatively comment upon many pic- 
lures which when reproduced in our pages 
before or after the dates of the exhibitions 
are entirely ignored by them. Perhaps 
appreciation, like many other things, has 
its prejudices, freaks and snobbishness. 

The Nation’s duty to Professor Bose* 

We have said in a previous issue that 
we owe it to Dr. J. C. Bose to give him 
a laboratory and some research fellow- 
ships for students to receive training under 
him. lie has indeed got from Government 
a recurring grant ol Ks. 50,000 for five 
years for himself .and his assistants and 
mechanics and a grant of Rs. 25,000 for 
a workshop, lie will also have facilities 
in the Presidency College. But all this 
does hot mean that a laboratory is no 
longer needed. Some do not even seem 
to understand the difference between 
a laboratory and a workshop. Prof. 
Bose requires a special laboratory for 
himself, his assistants and** his special 
students to work in, with a lecture 
theatre where he can occasionally address 
both specialists and the general educated 
public. The laboratory has got to be 
built and will be built. He has set his 
heart upon it, and will devote to it 
all that he can spare. The question for 
the general public is, who else are going 
to have the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with him in this institution, which 
will be both national and cosmo- 
politan. This college or that may give 
some facilities, but where are his successors 
to get their training and where are they 
to work? Shall the special kind of re- 
search of which he is the pioneer be con- 
tinued in Indue or shall the lamps lighted 
from our torch burn in the West alone 
hereafter ? That is The question for us to 
answer. 


A Galileo, a Newton or a Darwiu did not 
build factories for their nations or bequeath 
manufacturing processes to them. One 
ought not to expect every scientific dis- 
covery to be directly coinable into rupees, 
annas and pies. Still, those whoask whether 
there is any money in Dr. Bose’s discoveries 
may try to guess what money he could 
have made if he had, like Alareoni, followed 
up and commercialized his discoveries in 
wireless telegraphy. We expect that the 
Americans and other go-ahead people will 
get money out of his crcscograph and 
other apparatus and investigations by 
improving their agriculture therewith. 
Should Dr. Bose have time and oppor- 
tunities to prove vivisection unsatisfactory 
and unnecessary, by experimenting on 
plants with drugs, both men and the lower 
animals will be spared much suffering, physi- 
cians and pharmaceutists will make 
money, and India, with her sublime teach- 
ing of nhitu. sv* (non-killing), will have 
made a characteristic contribution to the 
world’s treasury of knowledge and morals. 

The Famine in Bankura. 

We are deeply thankful to all those 
friends of humanity who from far and near 
arc so generously sending 11 s their contribu- 
tions for the relief of the famine-stricken 
people in Bankura. Their contributions are 
thankfully acknowledged on another page. 
We regret very much that we are unable to 
personally thank by letter every one of the 
donors. We hope {hey will not find it diffi- 
cult to forgiveus when we say that being in 
a weak state of health it is with difficulty 
that we edit and conduct two monthly 
magazines. The work is exacting and docs 
not leave us any surplus time and energy. 

Relief- workers on the spot and others 
acquainted with the circumstances tell us 
that the work will have to be continued 
till July, and that the sufferings of the 
people will increase from March next, and 
consequently more help will have to be 
given. At present all the relieving agencies 
give only a quarter seer (half a pound) ot 
rice per head per diem, whereas ordinarily 
the people are accustomed to take from 
half a seer to a seer per head per day, be- 
sides dal (pulse soup), vegetables and fish. 
An appeal has been made to the relieving 
agencies to increase the doles. It will be 
for them a pleasant duty to do so, provided 
they can get the money for the increased 
expenditure involved. Clothing and blan- 
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kcts have also to he purchased, as the cold 
in Bankura is rather severe. 

An Incorrect statement made by Lord 
Carmichael- 

In the course ot the address which Lord 
Carmichael delivered on the dccasion of 
the prize distribution at Dacca College, he 
said : — 

“What I want, to remind you of is that whatever 
is the help you jjet from Government, whether you 
think it great, of* whi ther you think it small — and 
for iny part 1 think it great — 1 Know ot no country 
where the general mass of students on the average 
are proportionately so helped by Govcrnm-mt *as 
students arc lure 01 tin* average/’ 

This is a glaringly incorrect statement. 
Of tile general mass of students, the 
majority in all countries are pupils in 
elementary schools. Now, in the majority 
of civilized countries, elementary education 
is free, many countries supplying books, 
paper, pencil, etc., also free. In some 
countries the scholars in elementary 
schools got even free lunches or mid-day 
meals. IIow then can it be said that 
in our country the general mass o! 
students get more help from the Govern- 
ment proportionately than in other 
countries ? Next in number to the pupils in 
primary schools are the students in 
secondary schools. In the United States 
of America even secondary education can 
be had free by rich and poor alike. How 
then can our boys and girls be said to be 
in receipt of the largest proportionate 
amount of help from the Government? 
Even in British India in Lord Carmichael's 
province, the students pay more in fees 
( Rs. 9f>,r>0,070 in 1913-1914) than the 
contributions from provincial revenues 
( Rs. 04,99,336 in 1918-1 1 ) and local and 
municipal funds ( Ks. 23,92,420 in 1918- 
14 ) combined. In every other province 
the contributions from public funds are 
• larger than the income from fees. The 
passage quoted above, therefore, could 
not have fallen less appropriately from the 
lips of the ruler of any other province than 
those ot Lord Carmichael. In India itself 
in 1913-14 the Baroda State paid nine- 
tenths of the total educational expenditure, 
while in British India, the contribution 
from public funds in 1918-1914 was only 
55 per cent, of the total expenditure. In 
Baroda and some other Native States 
elementary education is free, which is not 
the case in Lord Carmichael's province 
and most other provinces of India. 
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Here is what an Englishman who has 
retired from the Indian Educational Service 
writes to us in the course of a private 
letter : — 

“The fees here are almost prohibitive. 

A friend of mine, a. Subadar, who had 
to retire on account of ill-health before 
he was entitled to full pension and now 
gets only Rs. 40 a month, lias to pay 
Rs. 1 1 a month for his son's fees, that 
is to sa v, more than a fourth pari of his 
income. 1 do not think an Englishman 
who sends his son to Eton or Harrow 
has to sav so much in proportion . The 
young man is rcadingfor the Intermediate." 

Considering our backwardness in educa- 
tion and the vast population of India, 
the state spends exceedingly little in 
scholarships for sending students abroad. 
Japan and China, not to speak of Western 
countries, * spend far larger amounts and 
send abroad a far larger number of 
students. 

Should it be supposed that Lord 
Carmichael's statement was made only 
with reference to College or University 
students, it would still be incorrect. For, 
to give only one example, in the United 
States of America, 

“Wide diversity prevails at present 
among American Colleges in regard to 
fees. The State Universities for the 
most part charge nothing except for law 
and medicine....... the state, principally in 

the West, has been taking over more and 
more of education, with the consequent 
elimination of fees from the elementary 
school up through the university." (Cy- 
dopedin of Education, edited by Paul 
Monroe and published bv Macmillan 
K: Co., Yol. II, p. 389.) 

Mr. Lyon on the main duty of 
Government- 

lu an address, containing advice to stu- 
dents, recently delivered by the Hon. Mr. P. 
C. Lyon* he said, “it was the inherent right 
of a nation to govern itself." This doctrine 
would be all right if it were not in practice 
officially interpreted to mean that “it was 
the inherent right of the ever-coming but 
never-to-come future generations of a na- 
tion to govern themselves." Yet it is to be 
hoped officials would be willing to consider 
the claim of our great-grand children to 
self-rule;— particularly as Mr. Lyon wished 
to impress upoi! his hearers that “the future 
of this country and the future of Bengal 
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depended upon themselves and not upon 
the (iovernment.” For, obviouslv, if the 
Government and the j »c*< jj »1v were oik.', llicir 
joint cfloris cnulil produce results which 
must Ik 1 unattainable il, ;ts now in India, 
the Government con.idcred themselves m 
different entity from the people, and told 
the people to depend only upon themselves. 
In progressive countries Governments do 
not preach the doetrine of sell-reliance in 
this form. There :i purl of self -rclianei 
consists in making the state organisation 
subservient to the will and eondueive-to 
the wellare of the people. For everywhere 
the state is t lit- most powerful and exten- 
sive organization and the biggest capital- 
ist. Therefore the friendliness, encourage- 
ment and direct help of the state is neces- 
sary and beneficial in every walk of life, as, 
for example, the history of the evolution of 
modern Germany and modern japan shows ; 
though in Mr. Lyon’s opinion, “The main 
duty of the Government was to preserve 
peace and tranquillity.” We think to preserve 
peace and traquillity is only a means to an 
end, and that end is to promote human 
welfare, the welfare both of man’s body and 
mind. Mr. Lyon also, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, admitted this when lie went on to sax 
that without peace and tranquillity there 
could be no development, and progress. 
But thjs might be forgotten if it were 
dogmatically laid down that the preser- 
vation of peace and tranquillity was the 
main duty of Government without laving 
at least equal emphasis on the use which 
was to be made of this peace and order. 
In his recent work on “Political Ideals" 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns points out how 
the Roman ideal of law and order is the 
principle of permanence, as liberty is 
that of change, both being indispensable 
for civilized life. 

, “But order may he paid for too dt-arlv if il is at the 
expense of liberty. Obviously in giving older to 
Europe, Rome had taken atvaj all local vitality ...' 
for order cannot imply the limitation of the ii miral 
development of what is set in order. If it were so, life 
would not be orderly, but onlv dentil ; an order which 
is inflexible is tyranny,— or in the words of a keen 
Roman critic, ‘vve make a desert and call it peace’ - 
“ ... as liberty tends to degenerate into license, so 
order tends to be corrupted into unnatural fmtv of 
the status ,/uo ... ... the order which sacrifices 
originality, and therefore growth, destroys itself. - ’ 

In giving order to India, the British 
Government ought to see that it does not 
take «a way till her ‘vitality : alreadv her 
vitality has been imp, aired to some extent 
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Servants of India Society and the 
Indebted Poor. 

A Press message informs the public that 
the ellorts ol Mr. Gokhale's Servants 
ol India Society lo introduce co-operation 
amongst the most degraded of the wage- 
earners of city, \iz., sweepers, scavengers 
and mill-hands, have produced encouraging 
results. Viter a careful stud v of the condi- 
tions under which this class of people live, 
members of the Society found there was no 
hope of reelaimingthem except by improving 
their economic condition ami educating 
them so as to organise their credit and 
start co-operative credit societies, in 19K1 
three societies for this class of verv heavilv 
indebted people were started. The result's 
hitherto attained are lull of promise. In two 
years 1-1 co-operative credit societies have 
been formed with a membership of f.<h'{. Of 
these do.! members have been redeemed 
entirely from debt to usurers, the average 
debt ol each workman being rupees three 
hundred. Debit to the extent of Rs. 
1,10,000 to usurers was reduced to S7,944 
by coucilin lion and I rnnsferred from usurers 
In tile e<> operative society. At the same 
time the rate o( interest was reduced from 
roughly an anna a rupee per month 
to a pice. Various societies have embarked 
Us. ST, 9 I f in redemption of debt. Of this 
tot:d the members have discharged Ks. 

i has in two and a half years these 
societies have reduced indebtedness bv 
nearly one-halt and on the balance they 
are paying quite a reasonable interest. 
\arious valuable offshoots are noted. 
Members who have borrowed from the 
societies lor debt redemption have insured 
tlicir lives and 2 \ 7 such insurances for Ks. 
liaO each have been effected. A co-operative 
dispensary has been established and high 
schools set up. 

The War that is always with us. 

In these days of human warfare on 
a titanic scale, it is apt to be forgotten 
that we have in our midst war of a 
different, though 110 L less destructive 
character. Hague continues to lew its 
terrific toll of thousands of human ’ lives 
every week. 

The plague mortality in India during the week 
ending January 22nd stood at 6.S90 against 8,895 
cases. Bombay I •residency and Sind report 2,205 
deaths, Madras Presidency 552, Bengal 4, Bihar and 
Orissa 401, hinted Provinces 1,193, PunjabTl, Burma 
243, Central Provinces 971, Mysore State 143, 
Hyderabad State 930 u*)ri Central India 90. 



NOTES 


Wlio will fight this terrible cnciuv of the 
poor ? 

U- P. Educational Conference 

It was a most important, influential, 
representative and successful conference 
which met last month at Lucknow to 
discuss the educational needs and formulate 
the educational demands of the I'nited 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviva was elected to 
the chair. Mv his ability, his eloquence, 
and his untiring industry and great sacri- 
fice in the cause of education, lie was un- 
doubtedly the fittest man to guide the 
deliberations of such a conference. Raja 
Ranipal Singh, chairman of the Reception 
Committee, was quite justified in declaring. 
“Let us have inefficient education, rather 
than efficient ignorance." Mr. Malaviva’s 
speech and many of the other speeches were 
characterized by accurate information 
and cogency of reasoning. The resolutions 
covered the whole field of education, 
general, industrial and technical, for boys 
as well as girls, from the primary up to 
the university standard. The speakers 
rightly emphasized the duty of the state 
t6 provide education for the people -in all 
stages. What it -could not do directly, it 
ought to do indirectly by stimulating 
public liberality. We hope a complete 
report of the conference will be published 
early. The conference has shown its 
earnestness and wisdom by the formation 
<>1 a permanent committee to look after 
educational matters. This has not been 
done a day Loo soon. The I'nited Pro- 
vinces were in ancient and medieval times 
the home of Indian civilization. Their 
present backwardness is not creditable 
either to the people or to the State. As 
the people have begun to show their 
earnestness, the State is bound to shake 
off its inertia, and change the obstructive 
attitude of its officials. 

The Science Congress. 

Last month Lucknow saw the sittings 
of the Indian Science Congness, too. This 


2o0 

gathering also was very successful, as men 
like Prof. J. C. IJo.se, ’Prof. P. C. Ray, 
and others were present and delivered 
addresses. Considering the state of scien- 
tific knowledge in India, it was necessary 
and fitting that some popular lectures 
were delivered. India does .not contain a 
sufficient number of original scientific 
investigators to make it possible yet for 
its science congress to be a gathering for 
tile reading and discussion only of 
original papers; though the number of 
original contributions showed that the 
day may come when we may have some- 
thing like the British Association in our 
midst. • 

Women on the Education of their Sex. 

The women of Bombay and of the 
Panjab have spoken on the need of edu- 
cation of tlitir sex. Let their sisters in 
the other provinces follow their example, 
though it is difficult for the purda-ridden 
provinces to do so. As suggested at the 
Lahore meeting, the Government should 
associate educated Indian women with 
itself in its efforts to promote the educa- 
tion of the sex. 

Home Rule League still Required. 

liven if the Moslem League and the 
Indian National Congress were both to 
carry on vigorously propagandist and’ edu- 
cative work, the need for a Home Rule 
League would not entirely disappear. We 
require an organisation which would be 
the meeting ground for both Hindu and 
Moslem, and fr>r men of all shades and 
degrees of progressive political opinion, 
which neither the National Congress (even 
after the recent amendment of its constitu- 
tion), nor the Moslem League is. Politi- 
cally, self-rule is the greatest and the most 
essential need of the country. Combined 
work for the realization of this ideal is 
both an education in self-government and 
a necessity.' Combined work in co-opera- 
tion with one another can alone enable us 
to understand, appreciate and respect one 
another better, and in this way produce 
national solidarity. 
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MIDDAY 

( Prom the Bengali of Satisli Chandra R iay) 

By C. F. Andrews, m.a. and W. W. I’karson, m.a., n.sc. 

I. 

I low silent is the light ! 

Wh;it depth is in the elear blue shv! 

The eves grow wearv of the dazzling Hull t , 

The forest depths are plunged in silence. 

Who are these that pass so softly by the pardon 
Wandering with soft whispers and still softer steps? 

Ah, my heart, at such an hour, why yield to dark despair, 

Thy hito untouched, thv soap of joy unsung. 

Hushed in a sudden wonder with wide open eyes 
] life’s narrow fretfulness is lost in It y* ht profound. 

What a glory of the sun fills the world ! 

'ihe light is still. How deep the sky! 

H. 

To day I atn a lone spectator in the silent theatre of the world 
And watch the shadows a t their silent play. 

They have come trooping down from the palace of the trees 
And sit still by the lake when their plav is done. 

The birds restrain their songs 
And fly past again and again. 

The leaves bend low upon the trees 

And hide the blossoming flowers with their kisses. - 

How silent are the ripples on the lake! 
llow soundless is the wood ! 


EVENING 

( Prom the Bengali of Stilish Chandra Ray ) 

By C\ F. Andrews, m.a., and W. W. Pearson, m.a., is. sc. 

It is Evening and the tired earth with its chequer work of lengthening shade 
rests silently. 

The beautiful twilight floods the sky and pours its after glow upon the tops of all 
the trees. 

The birds float idly on their painted wings and hover to the ground and sink 
to rest. 

Out of the depth of this still beauty the burden of an aching silence draws down 
upon my heart. 

A voice that tries to speak to me is sounding through the air, inarticulate. 

A scented touch seems to hold me like the blind clinging of the blind. 

I have found no rest, n« peace. 

Where, oh where, is that wonderful word of consolation so full of sweetness 
of rest, — 

That word which the sunset skies are seeking to utter ? 

The bar to itsispeecl? is so frail, yet, unuttered, this silent beauty crushes my heart 
to tears. 

Printed sind published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 

211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta* 
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Self-servico as Spiritual Discipline. 

TIu-IV : » IV W‘ i IpmIo- iilMliilMH \ l 
their < * w i : loud, ;tl I <■ a ** I dm in*/ rtaui 
|K*rio(U u| iheir lives. iml takiim i - pre- 
pared V»Ti hy t IK II lllollh 

or daughti r>, in t h* hciui u 'll 
lice m sjiint n:ill\ l)i v*. l iei \V * ha \ . no 
Mich belief, but it i. • d imi i discu.*o»cd 
Ikie. The practice, ho /ever, Itu nu doubt, 
a lngicnic vahie; a-* in onl ine his d\\ii 
food a man can hr as -iTupuiouriv clean 
;i^Ik clion^s ami canalo) avoid ihc use 
ol stale, rotten or otherwise unwholesome 
articles o! diet. It also to a grcal.c: Lent 
serves as a cinvk upon luxurious living' and 
ghiltoin. For though it is quite t asy and 
pkasnnt to enjoy course alter course of rich 
delicacies prepared l>v others, i( is not quite 
so easy and pleasant to do the cooking of 
so many dishes lor oneself. 

If we try to dispense with the services of 
others e\ en for a single day, ourselves 
doing the work of the scavenger, the 
sweeper, the seullion, ihe cook, we ean 
realize what we owe to others. Some 
male persons are apt to ha\e a proud 
feeling that they are the lords of creation, 
and that women have been created simply 
to minister to their wants, but if they 
attempt to do even lor a single day wha t 
their mothers, wi\cs, sisters and daughters 
do for them, it cannot fail to he brought 
home to them that those who serve arc 
really more important than those who are 
served, and that the usefulness, the fame 
and the brilliant careers of men are built 
on the foundations of what women do for 
them in the privacy and obscurity of their 
homes. 

A similar line of thought convinces us 
that we owe a great part of our usefulness 
to our scavengers and sweepers, to our me- 
nials, to the unskilled labourers, the peas- 
ants, the artisans, the craftsmen, the me- 


chanics, the i lilors, tlie shoemakers, the 
builders, the c.trpenurs, the blacksmiths, — 
all, m fav. i, who toil to make us comfort- 
able !or a scanty remuneration. The very 
lad tint we pay and pa v small sums for 
ilsnr sv. r v h t?s serves to obscure and dull the 
-scu v < v o| our great indebtedness to them. It 
m i\ be bad eeojiomv tor every om to try 
in do for ‘oneself ail that is necessary for 
oik's existence, it may even be impossible 
so lur as the mads and activities of a 
modern civilized man is concerned; but it 
is a good, discipline for the soul to try to do 
even part of the work necessary for one’s 
daily sustenance and comfort. It is sure 
to give one a lively sense of gratitude 
towards the humble wankers of the^ world 
and to create true fellow-feeling, instead of 
that so-called sympathy which is inmost 
eases nothing but tin pity which fortunate 
persons patronizingly feel for those who 
occupy humbler ranks in life. 

Tlie givatertthe man the more is he .able 
to stand in the place of, to identify himself 
with, the meanest of men in the world’s 
estimation. With the broadening of his 
fellow-feeling, he becomes more and more 
universal. 

We find it mentioned in bandit Si vauatli, 
Sastri’s reminiscences of Ramkrishnu 
baramhailsa, published in the Modern Re- 
view for November, 1910, that a sage told 
the Pnramhans.1 “to believe himself to be 
equal to the meanest sweq>er, for instance. 
Ramkrishna at once resolved to do the 
duty of a sweeper. By stealth lie would 
enter the pnikhntin or privy of a neighbour 
from below, and would take away the pots 
to the river to wash them and put them 
again in their places." It is given to few 
to be so thoroughgoing in the endeavour 
to universalize oneself; but the effort is 
worth making as far as one may find it 
possible. 
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Business ns Service. 

Mr | • j i ! 1 1 I'.ii \u 11 -I ]iit»mi*unt 

Tti.i f i of I iii'-jj.i <■! B. iston. writer in ;m 
arb-de mm "Ij ! n«, in Mullein Busin- ss” 
r« » : e »m -(| m> I I h ll:h\;irl 77/r«»/ >i’/( .*;/ 
/w i i , >• j.i mil 1 1 \ , t h. i ! “ i Ireigh i he <d>je*T 

<•! I»l! Mil' •. > f-> ill* 1 1 1 1 ■ \ -Ml. I I, ‘111. 1 , ils (.‘SMMIO- is 

vj \ i \ f : i * * j hr sn y^, in support of thi’- 

e«»jie *j i[ ion t:uv ns < i ii ever\ hand. 

F<»i i \ 1 1 1 1 1 » 1' 1 f • <1 1 1 w t -M « >11:11 tin d.tv i l,i* u-.-t 
f _\ piv.'i’ < »l , 1 1 1 t h Ii.iimu A v - . *k ‘u 

him with bnakird ln^ 1 »\\n with ■ si*|< w;dk 

.Mi IM^L b >\ Wl'll .1 II' \\ ^|l.l|H I . .Ill l IlgllllVI Willi 
*-tll ■ * • ; * l m t l>» ill'* V 1 l\. “Bag I il’l Ufil, SlI ’ IS 
lus wvlcmi > w tli< it lliM*“.ihi‘r li i l h mvv^sit iv : • • i r l 
lu unit's an. cvfiwluK thiu^t i i ] »• mi him -c* .Uai s, 
hah. custard p'u-s, v.'uiiimi 'ic s. p m a:m< Is of 

oiailgcs ; i n*l <il apples \ ig< » t « >m Is slain*- >>u .immi - 
nii’iis irniiM'is A s.ii'taai t.ih. In in t ■ i hi- « »|]| ^ 

) ioi! fli iiLT, «*ui rlt'V. it'ii to Ins rh-aiu-d Km 1 i i : i i 

in i he clicri le«s lioins <d d.itknrss b\ a unnnn nti 
hands and kmvs. Tlirnimlmm tin dn\ a sti 'ipher 
■ ITU 1 oiluv b i\ » h » Ins bidding \t lunch a ivstam mt 
selves him Win ii wining lomu-., supi r.d •midaiU 
t heat us ‘■cvU i o enu rlatn iiim \o siicmiv t , In »wt vi i 
nidcnt, (am conceive gi\.itvr ni'j.'im ^ m srr\c. 
The \a i v *■ t reels , r i»c c*m*j M<’d with p npK* In nt mi 
saving one another The :u-ii\in>s jh .»dno d b\ 
eiiarit .ihl 1 a^ein'us ;u\ m \.thim» as ii.Mlmip hv 
is iTiipanson Tlcie is/Th > »vc vei , a st*in ton, litem 
The ivupieiil «*1 this svrvic*- must pi\ l.»i a With 
tare exceptions, ahihtv tn pa, ran o mie milv tnmi 
tin ree< mipi-nsi- * «»l m.i\uc the s< rviee t»l bn'incss 
is it ripi ■ ’ t al 

Tin' scr\ ice of business is in one respect 
preferable to the service ol b^m voleneeor of 
friendship,-- preferable to what is a “labour 
of love." When a man reecixcs the service 
ot business, he reeipmeales bv paving Iiim 
who serves. In the ease < f the service ol 
benevolence nr of friendship, the person 
who is served re vives a favour from the 
benevolent, involving loss ol’ self-respect, or 
In 1 remains under an obligation if the per- 
son who has served isa friend. Otieean do a 
good turn to a friend in return for his scr- 
. vice, but the mere object of charitv is 
rarely able to have tile satisfaction of 
being able t o serve those who have done 
him good as a matter of charity. 

“Tiger” Jackson. 

On the eompletion of the fiftieth vear of 
his practice at the Calcutta Bar, his friends 
^ave Mr. William Jackson, Barrister at 
Law, kno ami as “ f i-er*’ Jackson, a dinner. 
Air. BuMIcy Xori read the Jollowiiu^ 
jioein on the oeeasion : — 

•w J • 

Throu^k tlu* t bin :.iisi< o! je’i , yc;u^ 

You stand Kirnlltk.i* iii.iko om B;n 

Thcsta\ a^niii't Mltifia! jcvr*?. 

Til [iriik' ol i *eii v.’lio tvciv ami ,iic. 


In vour iuavc hands its Kimo wa.s sale, 

In* pi * md ii iditmns licsii and sine, 

Iniioiait bun i ii** chains wiin'h chalc. 

The kaits winch i mpr, the Ini lies wiiuli In t * 

Mm stmt- inr M-iP and Umdrcd chall, 

Ah n ha j 1 ! * m m is(*i i *s •, i pi,- plan, 

\ * i » i *.i a n< >hl<*i t pit aph, 

'Tic:* Instill 1 *r”fi •;« nt k man ’ 

Wii -f hii;iK’i praise can I n \ v lm ud**c, 

Whai clc mci ii c • inN 1 iw\ ct ^ slinw 
'I iimi \ Miii w !m ium.'i lcaicd a Jiidjjc 

^ 1 1 ». >jusl t . ) t ncK in \« i tund a K u - 

, "I ill a l miust k*l all . i llam _• 

As »> »v with your lirst l)iu. t 

V\c O"* !'• toaM vonr li<>no'iitd name, 

Impnl -.;u\ u’ciim • ni'*, deal old Chic) 

r *s 

I ltis praise is tliorom»hly well deserved. 

What a Criminal might have been. 

Tile judgment in the Benares Coiispirae\ 
trial contains tiu* lollnwiiiL; passage * 

Wchnvc dealt atspua.l k mm ill with tile case o{ 
Saclundra Sauval hc(Mii>i \u ic^ard him as d.hnitcly 
t lie most dan^< i oio ol ih- acens* dfhciorc us He \\ a^ 
Rash lidiai i’ s cin I'scn In uti naat m Benares and hi- 
aeuviues liavi had I* nh a v\ i * 1 1 - 1 a. id a more sinister 
clniraeiirtli.nl tin sc ,e tin *»t!ier accused We liinl 
him nt «ine tune in v. it r.t'.a, at another at kalnne 
oi Amritsar 1 in i\ au •lennnts in Ins ehai aeLei 
which y ut” li l Inneiiirnie tarn ,i useful and even a 
lioMe mcmljcr n| s,ieni\--ns t»»r instance lus 
punino the hand •»! \<ilnnnei rein I workus in the 
Dauiodar Hoods. The p- tuited elements have 
h »u evei gained tile uppit Hand and lie has bec()ine 
an anarchist ol a pcctiliai)\ <lan-erous L\ pc, the type 
ol man who inems to deeds ..t violence while keeping 
in the background Inmseil N ■ » sentence short ol 
transpoi tut ion hu liie would he at all ade«pnate m 
Ins e.-e-e. 

Why men who lmve the making of a 
noble character in them Income criminals, 
is not only an important study in psycho- 
logy that is worth making, but it ought 
to afford food for reflection to the patriot 
and the practical administrator as well. 
Both the social leaders ol a country and its 
statesmen can be said to attain success in 
their respective roles only when they are 
able to convert possibilities into actua- 
lities. 

Nepotism in England. 

In discussing the Indian Civil Service 
(Temporary Provisions) Bill and in abus- 
ing the Indian press in connection there- 
with, some Anglo-Indian papers took it for 
granted that selection in Hreat Britain 
would secure for India the services of the 
best men. But nepotism exists in England 
as it does in other countries, as the follow- 
ing extract from the “Bombay Chronicle" 
shows : — 
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Nepotism in the English Courts. 

Tin,* sixth and final Report *»f the Koval Commis- 
sion on the Civil Service in England dealing with the 
Legal HojKirtmrut contains much evidence on the 
prevalence of old style pati image which L very cntei 
taming. Here for example i* a dialogue between 
Mr. (irnham Wallas and Sir kcmieih Mini M.ieU 
euzic:— • 

“Page .“» of tiic Return scN out the actual names 
of the masters and assistant mastei s in the Cential 
< hliee 

Mr. — has CI,.» 0 O a \eui . is he the son of a 

judge -Us. 

Is Mr. — the M»ii of a judge ' -Wr. 

L Mi. — the son of a judge J -\et. « 

Is Mi. - the son oi a judge — \ es. 

Is Mr the son of a pidge ’ — \e>. 

IU is # eei taiulv a ntr»i iclation of a late laud 
Chief lustier, hut not a son. 

Mr. *, u* he the consm of a Lord Chief 

justice's wifi * — I do not Know 

Alt. . is he the hi other in law of a Loid 

Chief j list ici - \ t s ’* 

'1 hat fiee< units foi ^\ui ml of min-. 

How a Job was Secured. 

A majority of the* Clciks of Asm/c niosi of whom 
gtttSOUn \e.u. aie als>» sous of Judges. A first- 
i lass clerk in t he C enti al ( Mliee ol t he Supieme Com t 
o! judKatine a vear) ilesei ihes how he heaid 

of a v<h aue\ and got the j<»b 

"Tfieie was .1 ginilcman 111 the office at l he time, 
who was eonnei Led with a friend nt mv lather’s and 
•my father asked him to dinner and talked to him 
atici dinner, he heaid ah nit tin old C- ml oi I:\che 
<jtier M astei s i Mliee, and made iinpuins and found 
that Sir Ficdciick 1 hillock had got a nomination." 

again, once the appointments ate seemed, sa\s 
the ‘ .New Statesman,’ Svune of them appear to he 
vet \ secure. A Clcik in the Piob.iic Registry said 
that it would he ‘‘an act ol giace" for a membi t ol 
bis Hass to retiie at the age of pt), if lie felt it dillieuU 
to get down to the « dhrr As u g.i ids some In lit 1 u t< > 
the ehmaetir of the woik done in seveial of tin 
Hepartmeiit*', tin. following lemaiks, which passed 
between Mi Cow aid and Sir Samuel Lvniis c.munt 
he surpassed. 

Wehav’e had one or tw > of the eleiU’* hen*, and 
t he e valence of one 1 have before me. I asked him to 
give an account of what ins day was and \'m would 
he surprised to know how dillieuU he found it to give 
an account of what he did in the day ?— You mean it 
would not necessarily produce brain fag. 

“With the result that in the end I asked him 
whether an v intelligent pet sou of tvveiHv five could 
not learn all that he told us he did in twenty-four 
hours, and he said : “Yes, he could’' , he ipiite 
agreed,-- and you know these people get verv sub 
stantial salaries f — Thcv Jo but that is not p<vnli:n 
to Somerset House. \<m will find it 111 lots of the 
Government othecs, 1 should imagine. 

“One of these people was ashed what thcv did, and 
he said, “Well, we help one aimlhei ’ ? — -Tli.il is a 
veiv nice ftehng, but you flunk u t »o<.osil\ 

A Progressive Ruler, 

TIk 1 Thakoic Salul) of (Lindal W ll- »*i- • 
nmuilKcnt donation of IN. r> t (M)i) io; the 
relief ol the lamiuc-M rickcn people id' 
13a 11 k ttra was recent I y apprcciu ti vel\ 


lift:* 

noiifctl 1 1 1 tin* papers, is cur <d the 
most pngiesMve rulcis in India. IK* 
“lias proved a pioneer ol educational 
pi ogress and oi general ad vancenient in the 
country." Tin Thakojr Sahcb himself slit- 
du d at lit 1 111 1 >ui gh a nd obtained tlu- degrees 
oi M.D.. and «.i .i>. lie is ;flso an k.k.c.p., 
and i-.K.s., a n.c.L., (<k\nn) and a Fellow oi 
the Ihnnbay I'nncrsity. Himself a scholar, 
he takes a great interest in education and 
has built a large college, <»n the hostel 
system, for the education of the sous of 
landholder^. I It* established the only HiiTs 
Sehool i 1 i Kathiawai and was the Inst to 
start a 'Travelling Dispensary and an 
Asvlunt lor the maiutenanee ol the poor 
who aie unable to ea ru t heir own living:. 
The piosperity of tiie State ran be judged 
jrem tin singular faet that it is the only 
State free •Troiu f a xation, customs, oetroi 
duties, some l<> ta \es ha\ ing been abolish- 
ed dining the regime ol the present Chief. 

Hindrance instead of Help. 

Itombav men wdio m ptire eoa I ior run- 
ning their iudtistiial eoneerns hud it chcap- 
er to obtain it from South Africa than from 
Hcugal. If the people had a controll- 
ing voice in the allairs oi the country ob- 
structive rail w ay iu ights eouhl have been 
adequately reduced without any loss of 
time. In every direction one finds T'easons 
why India should ha ve SelLrttle 

Our Sympathy with “Uneducated Indians ” 

In t i 1 e course oi llje adduss w liieli he 
delivered on # t h* occasion of t h« * dist nbu 
tion * d pi i/e^ t< » i he mciitnnous student 
of Dacca College, Lord Carmichael is re- 
ported t s > ha v c said * — 

1 (1 > think ilmt educated Indians, the propmiion 
of whom in I liiiicv, hiegti m I'engal than it is the 
where, might do more tlmu tiny have evil vet done, 
if tlu v would hut try un-re obviously to convince 
Liiglishim 11 a^ u vvliole 1 li.it educated Indian?, 
though tin* an m a mimauv reallv have a living 
sympathy with uuiducjnd Indian*, who lorm n 
vast majoni\ iu tins ennui m. 

\Ye cannot s (J \ that we bavenosvm 
pathv with “11 a- ■« 1 1 km t e< I Indians." as thcv 
aie our kith au»* kin, and that not metelv 
in a (ig'iuafivi s un , 1 hen are not very 

in. my tducabd ludims who have noun 
idu-ateil ndativi'-. While mau\ idueafed 
Indian*- aie ami\ci\ s\ mj>a t he l ic, as is 
show u b\ llu i 1 e.irivijig on philaut In opie 
work of \ arious desen, ilu ins or 1 )\ making 

peeuui m eout T ibii t a -u > 1 o sneii w oi k, it is 

pn»l>abl\ tme Ilia l a huge numi »u* < d <uu 
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educated countrymen, perhaps .1 mujoritv, 
must be said to he rather indifferent to the 
lot of llioir poor and illiterate countrymen. 
As those who are eomparativelv pros- 
perous are indebted, in no figurative sense*, 
to the indigent lor their prosperity, they 
ought to try their best to repay the debt 
by a more brotherly eonduet. 

It is a good maxim whieli says, “UespL/ 
not even the meanest,” and Englishmen are 
not a moi it;* the meanest. It is not, there- 
fore, beneath nureontempt to try to obtain 
the go< ,d opinion of Englishmen. But io 
sympathize with our unedneated eomitrv- 
men in f>nkr that Englishmen may approve 
of our mental attitude is a<>t a verv woithv 
motiye, nor one sullieienih strong to re 
move the apathy <f the inditVeient . 

Anions Westerners Englishmen a iv, b » 
obvious nelsons, among lh» slowest | u re- 
cognize any worth in us which does mu 
pamper t heir pride or promote them inU »*- 
est. Those of them who owe to India their 
careers and theii wealth have sunpathv 
of a certain hind with <Jiir illiterate eountrv- 
meii. Hut that is because oin unlettered 
folk have not learned t< clamour for political 
privileges, and the profession ol sympathy 
with them serves as an excuse and pallia- 
tive for not sympathizing with educated 
Indians. The typical A tied o Indian’s s V m 
pa thy is ;i Is. i sometimes <>( the anthropolo- 
gical variety. 

There is no doubt that vvt descrv r to In 
lectured upon our apathy: but tin exhorta 
1 i on ought to come (non thn$c wh»»h\ liieir 
practical sympathy w ith the mass of india’s 
jiopulation have earned the light to find 
fault with us. Considering that India is the 
poorest, the most illiterate and the most 
unhealthy country in the world under en- 
lightened rule, we do not see how any 
Englishman, occupying a high or a low 
oflieial position, can with good grace lecture 
to 11s outlie lesson of human sympathy. 
Nevertheless, we shall lay to heart Lord 
CarmielruTs words of criticism and ex- 
hortation, but not for the reason indirect Iv 
implied in the passage we have piloted. 

Ths Constitution of Cyprus. 

In an article in th • J muary number 0} 
United Euijih • on “Cyprus To-dav” con- 
tributed b;. MV. Roland I.. N. Mich -II, 
C M.L., it is s. id th' iT ’‘a Legislative 
Council, ns created in Tv* 1 :'., consists of the 
High Commissioner and eighteen m anbeo- 
— -twelve elected md s i x Mhnal. L yo 


lativt councils in India do not contain such 
a large proportion of elected members,— 
pndiably because India is India, m>t 
Cyprus. 

Dreaming Bengal. 

A railw ay, about 21 miles long, is pro- 
posed to be eonstrueted from Khulna to 
Bngvrhnt in Bengal. For this purpose a 
company has been (InaUd in— not Calcutta 
«»r any other town in Bengal, but in tar off 
Aluncda had . And (he capital is oidv nine 
luklis. While 1 omniending the enterprise ol 
1 be wealthy citizens of Ahmedabad, one 
f*vls inclined to risk w j lv n j 1K . l ti could 
not be rr tsed in Bengal. Was the undci- 
t a king loo gigantic ior Ikngdi brains. 
Bengali enterprise and Ik rig, di capital ? 

Exploters Exploited. 

Not eoiitent with exploiting backward 
China and. keeping India, the |aj anese 
are carrying the industrial war into 
the continent ol the 'Wploiicrs pai ex- 
cellence. C **:iinn‘icc sa 

Till .hiM.R-M 1 “AMiuhl" st ,.lc- that \k^r, 

SminiK-a ,'tiul <Ai. Kobe. h,-w evp.m-d imsteho, 
mamd upinvd Ly the T..kiLi\\a l-nctmv, nt Kobe,’ 
aiiT by t iu- 1 uju *i F;moi\ <d A laislii,’' t< • liur. »|>e! 
shipping 1 , 7 UU to Marseille* by tin- •\Shinkn 

liiarii,' ’ \v!ik h !e! l Kobe- mi the- 17 th 11V t , and l.anu 
e.isis to INnt Said ip the sjum stcnmci. The 
“raiaUa-iiiani,” w iiicli c;i the 7 th insl . also 

carncil KVi c;0\\x < »1 Fajita mnlchc.s in Lnndon. 
ibis l*- stated to Ik* t lie frsi lime that pipanoa 
matolifs have ever bin) expiated to that part nt 
the \\otld in ai v luijjc (|iiunt 'Ufs The Nihon 
KainijiUii Mab-h Co. and the Aloiiia Match Factoiv 
a*e also in lo'etpt oj eonsidei able nnpiiries from 
London. Paris, Midland, ICgvpt, it. but are unable 
tn e«»n hide sa loi letoi y Imsimss on account of the 
lnsufheiene;. »»f hold space available. Alateli nianu- 
bi'Inn'D haw b-vn in eotnimmie.il 1011 with the Nippon 
Vtiscn Kaislia regarding the provision ol adequate 
tonnage 1 »r tin export <d matches to Purope, and 
theyteamship company has now deeided to place at 
their disposal as much hold space as possible on 
extia steamers. It is, thciefo.e, expected that exports 
ol matches to luirop- will nuaease Ik , e. liter. The 
‘'Ashalii" adds that the prices of the matches exported 
to Lnglaud and Franee were ahoiit g r 2 yen for 
seeond-eda-s safety matches, tln.*k sticks, and gU 
veil for third el is**- And pray, what is India doin ,r 
111 this maLtei ? Suidv India is not geiing to stand 
jiatseutl v aside and •watch this new trade between 
lAiigl.md and Japan without making some elTort to 
secure her share ol the indust iv. 

But tills is crying iu the wilderness. 
Neither tli.* ])eoph* nor the ruleis of Judin 
ore doing their duty. The listening to rind 
telling of stories of the Cnrmichuel lmnd- 
kcrchicf variety is supjiosed t o be a good 
substitute for popular enterprise and prac- 
tical State aid to industries. 
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An Exhibition of Periodicals. 

It is said 1 hi 1 1 .mu exhibit ion of European, 
American and Japanese pen* »dic.als is to he 
held in liaroda, to serve as a stimulant to 
those responsible ior the production ol 
])eriodieals in India. Speaking for our- 
selves, — and many others responsible lor 
1 he produetioii of Indian periodicals will be 
.able to say the same thinp, we may say 
that \\\‘ haw wen main ol the bcsL 
periodicals written in English, and the feel- 
inp v, e ha ve had is that it would not lie 
\erv dithcult i • > produce rev icw s and mapa- 
/inc 4 - 1 ilvc those in the West ii we had 
sullieient publie -mpport. We have, both 
in the ease oi tins review and oi the Bcnpali 
nionl lily Prahnsi, often spent on a simple 
issue iiMiv than the total pri<\ «»| the num- 
ber ol copies printed, but we do not remem- 
ber to haw sold even hit \ copies more oi 
these ‘'pceial numbers than .of ordinarv 
numbers. In one issue of Pr;i } >;i^i we print- 
ed the \\ In le ol Sir K a bind i a na t ii I nporc s 
brilliant and dec pl\ sipnitiea nt play ( i 
‘ k \chnha \ a tan” in addition to tile usual 
contents, but we couM not iced that the 
public hud become c\ cn curious as what 
Unbind rana t h had written. 1'hat was 
some live wars ap o. In the Uodern AVr/eu , 
loo, we have published and arc st ill publish 
m;, mane stories an*! olhet p? od notions ol 
Kabind rana t h which when published in the 
West in book form ar«* sine to sell by the 
hundred thousand. \Vc ha\e been d«»inp all 
this in addition to publishing articles and 
paint inps by some of the best waiters and 
artists in India. What is the result i We 
bepan thi‘ publication of this review' in 
1907, and \v<* piloted 1 ,o0n copies of the 
lust number. Now after nine years of inces- 
sant toil and anxiety and worry, we print 
only d,oOO copies a month. We should like 
to ask those who a i\ promoting the exhi- 
bition of periodieals in liaroda whether 
any |>ul)lisher in Knpland, America or 
Japan, havinp a eireulatiou ofd,AOO copies 
a month is able to pi \ c the publie a better 
mouthlv than our lutfcuble review. Ii 
he ran, let us please have a specimen copy 
of that monthly publication, and ii we 
cannot brinp out every month as pood 
a thinp as that, wo shall not mnruiur if 
we .are called upon immediately to stop 
publication. It is fai easier to make 
bricks without straw Jhan for :m Indian 
periodical to emulate the pvt -up and con- 
tents of tin \\ esUm pctiudnnK liaxinp a 
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hundred times the eireulatiou oi their 
Indian fellow s. It may be observed here 
incidentally that the contents of many of 
the well pot-up Western periodicals are for 
the most part worthless .and promote only 
mental dissipation. " 

It is not that no mapazine-publisher in 
India has ideas or brains or even business 
ea | incite. What is want inp is stiihcicni public 
support. We have more critics .and coun- 
sellors than customers. Sometimes a man 
who newr bouplit a sinple copy of our 
review would patronize us with superior 
advice and criticism. If the man had pi veil 
us cash for a copy instead u! criticism, we 
should have hc«*n belter pleased ; for bcitip 
in the line we can sa_\ without vanity 
that we hn\e more ideas than amateurs 
o! that ilk/thouph we always thankfully 
receive and consider advice* and sugges- 
tions. 

It is notorious that in India a pood 
mapa/ine purchased by a sinple person 
is read by ten or twenty others cpuallv 
competent to pa\ but havinp the gratis 
instinct abnoiinallv developed. Ye‘t we 
have not heard that when one buys a* pair 
of^hoes ten of his solvent neiphbors also 
use the pair. It is perhaps iorpot ten that 
botlisho.es and mapa/ines require money 
to produce, and that both shoemakers and 
mapazine make: s depuid upon payinp cus- 
tomers tor their livelihood. 

Periodicals have two sources ol income, 
subscriptions and cash sales, and advertise’ 
incuts, in India, ( iovcnuuciit is a dispenser 
of considerable pati’onape even ill the east 
of newspapers and periodicals. Some pro- 
vincial ( h ivenmien l s issue lists ol news- 
papers and periodieals which are allow ed to 
be put chased lor school and collect libraries ; 
and from one or two such lists that we 
have seen, it is fair to conclude that it is 
not the excellence of a publication which 
leads to' its beinp pa 1 1 *( mized but rather 
the drprec of fervour with whieli it adores 
the bureaucracy : for it is the belief of 
not a few officials, as it is that of the 
Pioneer , that die difference between the 
bomb-thrower and the constitutional api 
tutor is one ofdeprec rather than of kind. 
Periodicals have another and that an in 
s id ions .and cowardly kind of enemy. The 
kind we refer to would be evident inmi the 
fact that a kite* LieutViiant < »o\ ernor of a 
certain province thouphl it worth his while* 
to tell a certain public spirited landholder 
in a hol\ Hindu ui\ to disiontunn sub 
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sc ri bill” I nr u pu'h.du .i I i< >r w hirli the pool 
man confessed to have sunn* liking. The 
practice o! the police n[ seizin” during 
house-sea rclk s copies of some newspapers 
and periodica Is, though these may not con- 
tain seditions nut t U*r nor may have been 
ever prosecuted lor «m\ offence, cheeks the 
”ro\v til of busiiu ss. li is also said that 
the police have another method of indirect- 
ly punishing publications which arc not in 
the *M>od books ol ollieial, — the method, 
namelv, ol I r i lz 1 1 Lenin” away subscribers by 
preparing a list ol them. 

Sonic ol the Indian States seem to liavc 
a sort of* index expur^atorius. A State m 
Raj pul ana for instance, d< >e‘s not allow souk* 
dailies and monthlies to be taken, though 
a certain Christian missionary, beinu an 
Englishman, could not be prevented horn 
bavim; his copv ol the publication he liked. 
Though certain British olheials consider 
liberty-loving newspapers to be their pci - 
sonal enemies, the Rulers ol Indian Stalls 
need not have any such pcjndicc ; lbr even 
the anarchists do not generally seem to 
cherish the idea ol dethroning these potent- 
ates. 

'fhe ( «aek\vai ol Baroda ’s a progressiva 
priuev, and a Iriend of learniim There is 
no ha rm in a 11 exhibi 1 ion oi i^ood periodi- 
cals beiii” heltl in Baroda ; but an ideal 
periodical ]>ublished Iimiii Baroda, setting 
the example to other Indian review s and 
magazines would be tar better. At present 
the periodicals pi 1 bi i si ua 1 in that State aie 
not better than other Indym monthlies 
published else whet « It is easy to do some 
tiling sensatioiia!, something that would 
be talked of and lurnish Copies for para 
graphs in newspapers; but an excellent 
periodical is a more solid achievement, 
ro< juiriii” more brains and perseverance. 

We have said, Baroda publications are 
not better than those of other places in 
India. It is possible, however, • that the 
Baroda State patronizes the magazines of 
Europe, America and Japan more than 
other Indian States and British India do. 
We ib) not, how c\ cr, k now to what extent 
it encourages Indian periodicals by its 
support. Our rc\ icw is said to be one oi 
the passable monthlies in India On a 
cursory ylanii at < ur subscribers' list, our 
despateher telh. n-s th.i ; only two libraries 
and three sehooi . : id collide readme rooms 
in Baroda take . copx 1; -h ot our review. 

I Vrhaps Indian pel i« 'duals w Inch au belter 
than oatrs haw 1* ore aibeiiiMS amony the 


libraries and reading-rooms in Baroda, but 
their number cannot be very 1 1 1 tie'll more, 
thou”h tiler*’ is a distinct possibility ol 
their beiii” more. For the Baroda ad- 
ministration report tells us that there are 
in that State :\iul libraries and b 2 reading 
rooms. K\ cn Baroda, thcivloiv, can do 
more for Indian periodicals than simply 
holding an exhibition ot European, 
American and Japanese periodicals. 

Most ol tiu lar”c businesses in India are 
mi the hands of I orci filers. Tlicv do not 
genera II v advertise in our journals. 1 hey 
do not like 0111 polities. British publishers 
do not acueiMlK advertise in our periodi- 
cals, t lioimh some of them send us books 
lorn view, some hu\e sent us publishers' 
puffs lor tree publication, and one has more 
than once icipiesUd rm to buy his books at 
halt price and rev iew them in our columns. 
It is toraotten that British newspapers 
and periodicals are able pi mu pi Iv to 
review books because they arc enabled to 
pu\ for reviews partly from the monev 
w hieh they i:et by printing the advertise 
meats ol publishers. We and 0111 reviewers 
are expected lo do t he work w ith nothin” 
to li\ coupon. It is tine the circulation of 
our )k 1 iodieals is not as larac as iliose ol 
I tritish oik s. But we know sonic Enulish- 
ow lied and EnjMish-cdited pel iodieals, not 
having hah mir eireulalion, iiavi very 
many more British advertisements than 
we imt had or can expect to have. 
British publishers do not send us books I01* 
review as a matter ol charity; thc\ are 
men <1 business am! do it. as a pai t ol their 
business ex pectin” indirect return. II 
I hey expect that our readers would buv the 
books we review, why cannot they also 
expect that our readers would buy the 
books advertised in our periodicals i As 
for those of our countnmen who have 
llourishin” concerns, many of them do not 
advertise at all, and those who do, often 
prefer British-owned and British-edited 
journals. That is, for one tiling, more 
“respectable" you know, and possibly 
more “loyal" too. Many depend tor their 
success on the &ood ”rae:c ol the Hurnt 
Snhcbs , including those of purchasing 
departments, and do not, therefore, like 
to be included amoii” the “suspects" bv 
advertising in nationalist publications. 

We max seem to have written at inordi- 
nate length on a not very important topic. 
But a> most pT-oplc imeoimected with 
the press do not know lire conditions xv hicli 
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cimmisirilK* mir uapaciu and, i*»r that 
ivasnn, lgnorantl v fomjKiiv our pr«>dtK* 
lions with tlm^r < vt »dln*r ronntii«s, \\r 
bavo ilmngld il propri t<» tell tin* publi** 
a little- < i whal we kimxv. All that w r 
know it is neither r\ | a* I ini I u< u p< i^ible 
to print. Tin tfvntle readei will nut, we 
hope*, take* this Note.* as a sort cd begging 
riniilai. \Ye have not m tin* past hern 
lamons lor begging lot ;m \ hud v\ lavonroi 
j >a t mange, nor do \ve now kvl like* iloint! 
so directly or indirectly. if we haxc rd- 
lerred to <>\ir smaP circulation (and no 
other Indian-owned Luglkh nionthh, as 
far as We are aw an, has a larger), it is not 
to excite anybody's pity, hut simply to 
show that the educated Indian publican* 
not good .i]i|)rccia tors and customers oi 
thiiiLts made m India. Produeers of Indian 
periodicals are, lor the most part, not licet- 
ears, they arc men o( business. Il our peri 
odicalsare woiali their price io.r the know- 
ledge, stimulus and pleasure they gixe, men 
and women who want such knowledge, 
stimulus and pleasure are welcome to buy 
them. Others need not. Hut il they need 
not buy, they should also not borrow them 
for a tree reading and liver ud\R*e and 
eritieism. It is customers that in a jjf.i zinc- 
producers need, moi c than critics, counsel 
lors and exhibitors of goods not made in 
India. 

Mr. Tilak on Excise Policy, 

A public gathering was recently held 
at Poona under the presidency oi Mr. 
JB. G. Tilak, under t he auspices of the 
local Temperance Association. Mr. 
Luxate quoted from Ulphinstone an obser- 
vation that Poona be! ore ISIS was the 
abode of nil vices except drinking. 

Drinking was practically unknown in tin* district— 
Hint was the testimony of a Fmopean authonty 
who knew what he wiote about and who washv no 
means prejudiced in favour oi the Fcshwas or tile 
people of the district. Ihit since the advent oi the 
British Government, the sale ol liquor showed a 
continuously rising curve. From zero in ISIS it 
rose to 70,000 gallons in 137s and is now well-nigh 
2 lakhs of gallons a year. 

According to a summrif y of his presiden- 
tial speech published in the Mnhrnttn , Mr. 
Tilak said : — 

The question had ceased to be one of logic or ol 
argumentation, and people had come to a situation 
where they were at a loss to decide what to do. How 
was it that the sale ofliquor increased from zero to 
thousands of gallons ? The people were abstemious 
by instinct and habit, their religion was against it, 
public opinion also was so. If the Government 
thought that they could not uproot the vice, thereby 


dies were dcclni mg ihur iinlitiirs:; t“ mamme the 
hie ines* I.d them hand «>vci the man.igement of the 
dep-ii t meat to tie- lead* is oi the people and he would 
giro an tv* lhatth*'v wmM mv to it t!ia! be|.,i\ long 
tin limit < n* in’v v. as • pcll^d, without « ausoig fine 
I'jimii ih ,n r.mniij dm people. I! the lb > verunieiU 
u:iutidth> rt vi mu*, hr would a^uuv ihein that the 
people w* mid rradilv oaisiiit in be laved m any othei 
vv.iv vaih ,i view to conipi nsaiing the liovimnent 
foi ihe Ins . ol the piv. sent lev* mie. II il was not lo\e 
o! utniiev, whal was it that prevented Government 
lion: taking ‘-Ui-iasstul sihmm'US against drunkenness 
Tlic ' iovci niik'iil had long tiled but laded lo appreci- 
ably Vhcek its glow ill. 1 hi situation then was this, 
'lit* Government thems-. lxc*. could not Miecessfully 
tackle tin* pioblem and would not ht others do 
it. TIiciiim’Uc ^ pt ovi d unfit lor the management oi 
Lie, department. th- \ would not !« t the Mrnucquilil ies 
or other bodies take the u. alter into their own hands, 
li they wanted tile money, the people wcie willing to 
pax the amount tlu\ wanted, by taxing themselves 
in ol her and hcttei wavs What was to be done in 
such a situation Tin. ans.vei was iau which would 
tnki lii in directlv into politics and he would theiefoie 
eont nt IniJisill . i :i tile occasion with only saving this 
that unless tin pioplc made cltorts to have the 
aiaiiageuKnl ol the d* pas t man into tliur own hands, 
and divest I he revenn** antlionties of that function, 
t hei < would hr no end to thetionble. 

Education the Chief Need of India. 

In writing in tin* Socinl Reform Advo- 
ente that ‘'the cliicl need oi’ Indin at the 
present time is a wider diffusion of educa- 
tion," lYolcssor Homersham Cox says 
\\hnt we huxe thought all along and not 
only thought but acted upon; as, for a 
non educational journal, wo have always 
given great prominence to educational 
topics. Mr. Cox continues : 

To remove th<i general ignorance ot die masses 
is the fundamental rclorm without which no other 
reforms arc possible Some would put sanitation 
first. It is indeed deplorable that every year in India 
thousands of lives aie lost hv preventible diseases. 
But sanitation to be sufficient requires the intelligent 
co-operation nl the people. In an army it may be 
possible to impose tilt orders of the medical officers 
on the soldiers. But unlit ary discipline cannot be 
enforced on a whole nation. Sanitary regulations, 
as experience shows, will alwavs be evaded when the 
need for them is not recognised. The people in 
general cannot of course have the technical knowledge 
of the expert, but they must mulct stand in some 
degree the reasons for the regulations they are 
required to obey. That is to sav, they must be 
educated. 

Many Hindus aic now actively engaged in the 
endeavour to raise the depressed classes. When these 
classes aie educated they will rise in the social scale, 
and at the same time, acquire a higher standard of 
manners and conduct. The best means to raise diem 
is to educate them. 

So too, if we consklei any other reforms such as 
social reform or political Teforin, we shall see that 
the chief reason why they make such slow progress 
is the want of education. It is well that reformers 
should exert themselves in the dinct advocacy of the 
reforms in which they arc interested, hut alur all the 
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llloM < Jiii‘l( lit IIIUIIIS ll pi .Hill 'Lll!^ Hit'll the li I II l|- 

sioil oi cdiunti'Mi am mg Lin people 

Mr C<>x then asks what we can do t<» 
jirrmmti rd ucatioi; lb a: lv* this * i iiv‘S l i * »m 
as Ik* thinks “(h< uiu stmn »■ m>i \ v Ji:-)1 iln 
i.UaH Ollgllt l • » • ! * >, ’l III l X \ 1 1 : • 1 
we (iiiih‘!\i -> * ail d<» 1 *» i \crl < >u rsi-I\ c*- 

is less .as\ but more eifecti\c than making 
speeches ahout ihc duties of other people.” 
] le tin n sa \ s wlia L we can do. 

Lvov educated ft ■! ni t rm '*ivv something pm 
education, either In mi bk time m Ins money A 
l*i wycr m I ir*;i* pi notice may lifivc no tine* to spare, 
lull » c can give * mir money witlioiC injuring Imusrll 
On t hi ot h.r hand, n y^ing law \« i ulo is just begin- 
ning ni the bai, ir..*y haw* \«*ry little money, 1 »n I 
his lime will '.ol Ik* so fully occupied thru lu* cannot 
ahonl to spend an hour, <u at lenl li ill’nii-honr ;i 
drtv in teach mg II nil who cun would do something, 
it would he possible to give element, ox education lu, 
at any late, it large pmpi rtion ol d:c proph* of India 
Hut many yvrv i ich Indians Mibscribr little or nothin*.*, 
to colP "i-, rind • choed^ and u v* t only a lew Indians 
do any gin* nitons teaching 

As to the way ihiiios oujglit to he done 
his advice is — 

Ut us supp >sc an Indian citliei hv himself <«i in 
conjunction with otic or two friend*, can give about 
Ks. .'5D a muinli to education and consider how he 
should begin. Ik* must n >; .ittenipt Ion much at 
first, liven if only a lew pool children me tatiglu to 
read their own language s mictliing useful has been 
done, for there is no one even in the hunibl-st classes 
who docs not sometimes need at l-vist to wiite a 
letter. 15 v “their own bmguagi we mean the laugm 
aye the children actually speak among t hem -elves, 
not some ollieial vernacular which they do not under- 
stand. Only the simplest words of evety day use 
should be employed in the first reading lessons of a 
child. It is diflicult ennui'll lor him to leant to 
associate the sounds with the written symbols, 
without the added difficulty of strange words. The 
practice that prevails in Kudu, Kashmir and the 
Paniab of teaching a child how to rend by means of 
Hindustani, a language he <>nb* i in perfectly under- 
stands, is deplorable. So tor' is the inf induction into 
his first reading hooks ol learned words which do not 
form part of his natural vocabulary. These should 
only be intiodueed at a later stage when the diflicul 
ties of reading have been overcome, burther the 
first reading book should not attempt to teach any- 
thing new. It should contain nothing byt what the 
child is alivadv familiar with. The attention of the 
child should lie concentrated on learning to rend, in all 
teaching the great rule is not to try to teach too much 
at once, and to lemcmbcr that what lias become easy 
for us may he very diflicult for a beginner. 

Even if an educated Indian cannot afford to give 
money, he can at least collect a few poor children 
around him and spend half mi-hour a day in teaching 
them to read and write. 

Mr. Cox rii dares in < jnite unequivocal 
language that “it is most important that 
education for the p<v>r slftmhl be entirely 
gratuitous. That is to say. not merely 
should there be no fees, but books, slates, 
paper, pencils, pei s, should all he supplied 


without charge, liven a small ice will keep 
away many “w ho would otherwise come.” 

When the child lias learnt to read and 
\vi Me hi*- mother tongue and it is possible 
to loach him ‘-.omeihing rise, the iirsi 
tome t«» eoi^«di r i- what will be useful i>. 
him in earning hk living when he is older, 
as foi almost ail men, and most of all for 
the poor, that is the chief question. The 
I 'role^sor goes on : 

ll limy not seem muck to him mu lads who earn 
\en or twelve rupees a month ; but il their lathers 
were only earning si\ it is really a gieat advance to 
advance to a higher stand. ud of health and comfort. 
Now what h useful to the boy ] n obabl v diiki's -i» ciiflei 
cut pall*' of India. In the town*, according to our own 
experience, the most useful flung is a lit lie knowledge 
of English. A Imy u’;o can rend and wiite some 
English, can ;dm«»*-t nv.uvs cam more than his fatliei 
was earning, and t » enable tie* b ?\ to do that Humid, 
we repeat , b.* our main object Jn ‘•hops, railways, 
presses, a knowledge of l.mdcdi, though it Ik only 
slight, is useful, and oJna pioenn^ higher pay. The 
demand for Hugh- h too is men using, as more Indian 
c*nnmercial inch deal with hnglaiid dnectli in«t«.'*(i of 
through English tonr- in IniVi 

Economy in Education. 

British ollicinls in India are aeeustomed 
to resist the demands of education b\ 
pleading tlu lack ol funds even in ordinary 
times. Now' that the British Empire is 
engaged in the greatest war in history the 
need of economy is leit in every direction, 
though that has not stood in the way oi 
increasing the emoluments of covenanted 
civilians and certain other public servants 
drawing fat salaries. In England public 
spirited persons demand that there should 
be no retrenchment in educational expendi- 
ture. Mr. Frederick Henderson writes in 
the Christian Commonwealth: 

There is this broad and vital distinction between 
educational cxpcmhtine and almost evoiv other form 
of public expenditure. In the bulk of public work 
it is, generally speaking, possible to postpone expen- 
diture with no worse resuit than delay. You go 
without the desired thing for a y eai ot two — whether 
it is a street improvement, or a new road, or a public 
park, or the building of baths— -but when you get it 
ultimately you get it as you would have had it now 
but for the delay. You can pick up your project 
where you dropped „ it. Hut you cannot do that 
with education. The work of the schools has to do 
with but a few years of the life of ourchildien ; but 
they are the formative years. It is work which cannot 
be postponed and picked up again later on. The 
child passes on into its life ol adult responsibility, 
and the ignorance, the undeveloped outlooks, the 
narrowed powers due to any educational neglect 
during those lew formative years will be a lasting 
handicap, affecting adversely the whole quality of 
the national life into which such a neglected and 
starved school generation grows up. 
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The President, of a eonfemiee of some 
‘100 working-class organisations interested 
in education which was recently held in 
London said that 

very dangerous as lie bit the art inn of the autho- 
rities in repaid to educational economy to l»e. lie was 
more concerned with it as a symptom than as an 
actual lad. li was undoubtedly true that those 
who cared for education were often seriously ham- 
pered by the tact that tip 1 country as a whole did 
not care much about the topic their primary object 
was to express so definite an opinion that pubbe 
bodies would Know they must put education m the 
forefront. They did not want tin War used as a 
means lur wilit tlmg awry tin sm ill d»*:pec of educa- 
tion whidi had been si cured by ve. os .»i struggle. They 
It’ll bound at LIu-n crisis n onr n.i > i> >if s lu-torv to ic- 
afhrm their t bill that edueati m was the piimary 
pulilic service, to winch others must give wav, if 
there was need for any to give wn\. 

1 T in England people Pet m speak of “the 
small degree of education which had been 
secured 1 > v years of M nitride," what epithet 
shall we use to characterise the degree 
of education which the' Indian people 
receive ? 

Curtailing Educational Expenditure 
in Bombay. 

The Bombay Government's Resolution 
on Ihe latest Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency contains the following passage: — 

The obligation imposed by the present financial 
situation to practise strict economy in every 
department of the administ! ntion is placing 
severe limitations on the extension of activities 
and the initiation of new enterprises in the field 
of education. Jiut the resultant state ot affairs 
is not without its compensatory advantages. The 
advance in educational work has been so rapid of 
recent years that a period of suspension, which 
will afford opportunities for the examination of 
methods and results and the consolidation of achieve- 
ment, may prove generally beneficial. 

The alleged rapid advance in education- 
al work in Bombay cannot be fully realized 
without some comparison. There is a book 
called “Education in Japan" written by 
Mr. W. II. Sharp, now Director of Public 
Instruction in Bombay. W'c gather from 
that book that in Japan in 1873 the percen- 
tage of children receiving primary instruc- 
tion was estimated at 2S # It rose to f»l in 
1880, and to 91 in 1902-03. For some of 
the succeeding years the percentages are : 
1907-08. 97.38; 1908-09, 97.80; 1909-10, 
98.10; 1910-1 1, 98.14; 1911-12, 98.29. In 
the Bombay Presidency after, say, a 
century of British rule only about 26 per 
cent of the children of school-going age are 
under instruction. It is dear, therefore, 
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that the spread of education has been far 
more rapid in Japan than in Bombay. 
Yet what does Mr. \V. II. Sharp snv in his 
book on Ibis rapid educational expansion 
in Japan ? Here are hifi exact words : — 

But speedy as the growth lifts been, we need not, 
therefore, look upon it with doubt, or fear that Japan 
will go back upon her steps. “The bamboo lacks not 
strength because of the rapidity of its growth ; it 
inflexible as i-tecf though it may sway idly in the 
wind.’ * 

Evidently the Japanese people and gov*- 
vrnment <U<1 not think it necessary that 
there should he “a period of suspension 
which will afford opportunities fyr the ex- 
amination of methods and results and the 
consolidation of achievement"; nor did 
Mr. \Y. II. Sharp teel any misgiving about 
lapanese education when he wrote his 
hook. Has he now changed his opinion 
reuardiug the risks involved in educational 
expansion in general, and did the Govern- 
ment of Bombay write the passage we have 
piloted after consulting him ? ( )r should thn t 
Government he given the monopoly of the 
credit Ibr inditing such a wise passage ? 

What the Bombay Government has 
actually done. 

In pursuance of the policy foreshadowed 
in their Resolution on the Director’s Edu- 
cational Report, the Bombay Government 
issued sometime ago a circular announcing 
that the strictest economy was to lie ob- 
served as far as the educational activities 
of the Presidency were concerned. It is 
enjoined that. the strictest economy is to be 
observed in public expenditure on educa- 
tion and a similar policy of retrenchment 
is to he pursued in regard to aided institu- 
tions, so far as the disbursement of Govern- 
ment grants to them is concerned. Eor the 
present and until further notice, no educa- 
tional institution can be newly placed op 
the aided list, nor can any building or 
eipdpme.ft grant be promised to an institu- 
tion already on such list. 

We cannot suHieiontlv condemn this 
policy of misguided economy, whether pur- 
sued 'in Bombay or elsewhere in India. 

Lord Willingdon on Education. 

Some of Lord Willingdon's pronounce- 
ments are pro-education, though no hope 
can or ought to be derived from them. 
Speaking at the; prize, distribution to the 
successful students of the Bombay Scottish 

* A. \1. Knapp. 
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Education Society, and referring to the 
deficit anticipated in the building i'tnid of 
the John Column High School of some 
thousands, he said ; 

“Let me appeal to you to wipe off in a few days 
this deficit entirely. War or m> war, it is 
needless to say that the education of young children 
must go on, and 1 am perfectly confident, knowing 
as 1 do the generosity of the citizens of Homhav, 
that people will come forward to wipe off this deficit.” 

In January last 1 1 is Excellency, after 
formally opening the building built by the 
Marwari community of Bombay for the 
Hindi School known as Marwari Yidyalava, 
congratulated them on the great step they 
had taken for the education of their young 
men. 

One lesson, he said, which the present wai had 
taught them was the need of education in tins 
country, for it was owing to the want of education 
that there was an inclination among ignoiant people 
to believe every false rumour .and repoit that was 
circulated in regard to the war. 

Local Self-Government and the Bengal 
Government. 

The Bengal Government have done 
right in giving the municipalities greater 
freedom in framing their budgets. It is 
also better than no forward move at all 
that they are considering whether they 
ought to give all municipalities elected 
non-official chairmen instead of nominated 
official chairmen - which some still have. 
In the Resolution on Local Self-Govern- 
ment issued in April last, the Government 
of India approved of the proposal lor sub- 
stituting elected non-official chairmen for 
nominated official ones, but left it to the 
discretion of provincial governments to 
act or not to act in accordance with this 
view. The reform has long been demanded 
J)y the press and public of India and is in 
consonance with the recommendation ol 
the Decentralization Commission. In 
Bengal there arc No non-official elected and 
27 official nominated chairmen. All these 
facts leave no doubt as to what the people 
would like and what, therefore. Govern- 
ment ought to do. Still the Bengal Gov- 
ernment have asked tlie municipalities 
concerned whether they would prefer elect- 
ed non-official chairmen to nominated 
official ones. These local bodies should at 
once send a tmanimbus express telegram to 
the Bengal Government in favour of elected 
non-official chairmen. 


Judicial Reforms in Hyderabad. 

We learn with pleasure from the “Bom- 
bay Chronicle" that a rather important 
measure of judicial reform is just about to 
be carried into effect in the Nizam's Domi- 
nions. Our contemporary says that in 
Hyderabad, as in most of the bigger Indian 
States, there are a number of wealthy 
jagirdars, who, like feudal lords of nudiev«il 
days, enjoy ijuite wide powers of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the popula- 
tion permanently residing within their 
"jagirs." As is to be expected, the ad- 
ministration of justice, as conducted bv 
these territorial lords, who do not posse.* s 
any judicial training, is not as good or 
uniform as it ought to be. With a view 
to remedy this defect and to bring the ad- 
ministration of civil just ice in these "jagirs" 
into line with that obtaining in the terri 
torics directly under the control of his 
Highness’s Judicial Department, the Nizam, 
on the advice of a Committee who went 
into tlie question in all its details, in 
consultation with the jagirdars, has issued 
orders in w hich is embodied a scheme for 
the proper administration of justice in the 
jagirs. Irrespective of the fact whether the 
ancestors of any Jaginlar enjoyed any 
judicial powers or not, a general scheme 
based on the area, population and revenue 
of the jagir, has now been draw n up for 
adoption in all the jagirs. 

The main features of tins scheme are as 
follows 

No jagirdnr or paigalidnr will be allowed to exer- 
cise the powers ol a High Court within his estate. 
I'owets coricsponding to those ol a divisional judge 
in civil eases and of a sessions judge in criminal eases 
will be granted to those estates only which have an 
annual revenue ol live lakhs or more. The salary of 
these divisional or sessions judges shall on no account 
be less than Ks. GOO a month. II any jagir or pnigah 
cannot maintain a judge oil the prcNOtihed pav, the 
jagir or paigah concerned shall forfeit its claim to 
exercise such judicial powers. If the amount ol work 
is not sufficient to engage the whole time of these 
judges, the High Court of the Nizam may allow him 
to attend to other work also. Wink* the selection of 
the judge will rest with the jaginlar, the appoint- 
ment shall be made subject to the sanction of Govern- 
ment after obtaining the opinion of the High Court, 
The appointment of district civil judges and district 
magistrates, on the same sv stein as above, but on 
a lower scale of pay and with lesser authority, is 
sanctioned ior minor jagirs. Appeals from these 
jagir courts shall lie to his Highness’s High Court 
aud sessions courts and district courts as the case 
may be. There are also other safeguards provided 
against mal administration of justice in the jagirs. 
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Our contcmiioniry observes : — 

On the whole* the nu/iisinc is hound to cleanse and 
vivify the slow niovin .irjmnnstrative niriehinerv 
of the State, and his U inline as well as his aide 
Secretary, Mr. Ilvdeii, deserve eiedit !•» initialing 
so hold a measure wlneli is also a step in cli-^overn- 
meut m these jagirs. 

An Unmeaning and Puerile Boast 

Speaking iit the Imperial Council on tin* 
prevention of malaria Sir Edward Macla- 
gan is reportetl to have said : # 

While accepting the resolution to encourage vigor- 
ous measures for the pi event ion of malaria, the 
(TovcrnnijMii of India do not wish it to he assumed 
that they assent in the view that their action hilheito 
has heen letniss in this matter. It would not he 
possible in the first place, for the < »nveriitnent of India 
to say with any confidence that malaria is increasing 
in extent in the country generally. No doubt there 
aie areas, in which there has heen a marked increase 
of malaria, hut there are others, m winch theiclms 
been an equally mat ked decrease, and so tar as the 
figures at our disposal go. thev give u,s nothing upon 
which we can properly assume that there has been 
ati\ marked in. lease in the disease during the last 
few years This, however, is a matter ini > which it 
is unnecessary to go at present. Whether malana lias 
increased or not, it is notoriously a very prevalent 
and deadly disease, and it is our duty in any case to 
•do l lie lies t we can to cope with its ravages Here, I 
may say, i hat the Government has heen in noway 
remiss. 

1 think it may he said without dispute that, as 
regards tin measures for icseareh and prevention in 
connection with malaria, more lias heen done by the 
Government in the last ten years 111 India than has 
been done by all the ( »overnments of this country 
during all the centuries that had pteceded it. 

If tlic public cannot say that, Utkin# the 
whole ot India , malaria is increasing, 
Government, as represented by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, with all their powers of collec- 
ting- information, could not also say that 
it was decreasing*. Jt is to be presumed, 
t herd ore, that there has been no marked 
decrease. In Bengal, which may be charac- 
terized as the home of malaria, deaths 
from fever numbered 23TO per mil lc in 
1914* against 21*30 in 1913 and 20T> t as 
the average of the past five years from 
1909 to 1918, In the Central Provinces 
and Bcrar deaths from fevers were 1G*N(> 
per mille in 1911- against 14*05 in 1913. 
In these two provinces, then, malaria is on 
the increase. 

But the most amusing and puerile 
passage in Sir Edward’s speech was where 
he said that, “as regards the measures for 
research and prevention in connection with 
malaria, more has been (tone by the Govern- 
ment in the Last ten years in India than 
has been done bv all the Governments of 


this country (luring all the centuries that 
had preceded it.” Sir Edward Maclagan 
forgot when indulging in this boast that 
in the ages when Musalman and Hindu 
kings ruled India, there was no malaria 
research anywhere in thfc world ; conse- 
quently there was no such research in 
India, too. If he could show that in other 
rountries, the contemporaries ot the Indian 
Musahuan and Hindu Kings had adopted 
measures for research and prevention in con- 
nection with malaria, while that duty was 
neglected in India, his boast would have 
some meaning and relevancy. But the fact 
is, as the Encyclopaedia Britannica says, 
“the true nature of the disease remained 
in doubt until the closing years of the 19th 
century.” “The first substantial link in the 
act ual chain of discovery was contributed 
in 1SS0 by Laveran, a French army sur- 
geon serving in Algeria. M It may be said 
generally that the steps which have been 
taken in many countries to stamp out 
malaria are subsequent to that date, long 
before which India had ceased to have any 
indigenous independent rulers. 

If an Englishman were to boast that 
his countrymen had laid down more 
miles of railway in India than any pre- 
British Indian government, that they had 
performed more surgical operations under 
anesthetics, diagnosed more diseases by 
taking x-ray photographs, sent more 
wired or wireless messages, or had given 
more bioscope performances than any 
Hindu or Mtisahnan kings of India, these 
boastful words would be about as worthy 
of an adult statesman as the claim made 
by Sir Edward Maclagan in the Imperial 
Legislative Council of India in the vear 
1910 of Christ. 

Filipino Independence. 

Regular readers of this Review know 
that the Americans have promised to make 
the Filipinos independent within a measura- 
ble distance of time, that they have been 
preparing them for it, and that they have 
already given them self-rule to a far greater 
extent than India enjoys. Their hope of 
independence has come much nearer 
realization by the decision arrived at last 
month by the ^euatu of the United States 
of America to withdraw American sovereign- 
ty from the Philippines within not less 
than two and not more than four years. 
This decision will become lined and have 
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effect only when it hns g'um* Before anti 
been accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives, of which there is a &*rcat probability. 

The Philippines were conquered and 
occupied by the Americans in August 1898, 
when a purely fnilitary government was 
established. In May iS99 the military 
authorities began the re -establishment of 
civil courts, and in July of the same year 
they began the organization of civil 
municipal government. To continue the 
work of organizing and establishing civil 
government the president of the United 
States appointed in February 1900 a 
Philippine Commission of five members. In 
July 1902 the Congress of the United States 
approved an act which contained a bill of 
rights, provided for the establishment of a 
popular assembly two years after the com- 
pletion of a census of the Philippines, and 
more definitely provided for the organiza- 
tion of the judiciary. The first popular 
assembly, of 80 members, was opened at 
Manila on the 16 th of October 1907, only 
nine years and 2 months after the con- 
quest. 

Since then the legislature has been com- 
posed of two branches, the upper house 
called the Philippine Commission, now 
consisting of three American and live 
Filipino Commissioners, and the lower 
house called the Philippine Assembly. All 
the members of the Assembly are elected 
by the Filipinos. The islands are sub- 
divided into 36 provinces, besides the 
recently created Department f>f Mindanao 
and Sul u. Each province has a governor, 
who is elected by popular vote, except in 
the Department of Mindanao and Suht, 
lour other provinces inhabited largely by 
non-Christian tribes and the Province of 
Untunes; in these the governor isappointed 
by the Governor-General of the islands, 
with the advice and consent of tip* Philip- 
pine Commission. The municipal govern- 
ment of the towns is practically autono- 
mous, the officials, consisting of a president, 
a vice-president and a municipal council, 
being all elected by the qualified voters of 
the municipality. The supreme court 
consists ot T American and three Filipino 
judges. In the classified civil service of the 
islands the proportion of the Americans is 
gradually falling and that of the Filipinos 
rising. In 1011 sixty-seven jur cent, of 
the Civil Servants were rons of the soil. 
Since then their proportion has still further 
increased. 


Filipino Civilization. 

What is the history and state of civiliza- 
tion of the Filipinos which has permitted 
of this vapid evolution ot self-government ? 

"Large, numbers of these islanders are 
still in a state of complete barbarism, of 
which we shall give some idea later on, 
the majority perhaps, semi-civilized, and 
a small minority may be said to be fairly 
educated. 

Tht 1 Filipinos well* m*t wholly illiterate before die 
arrival of their Spanish coni|uer<>rs. The influence of 
the civilisation of India had extended tv) Malaysia 
and modified the culture of the primitive forest-dwel- 
ling and seagoing Malays. S\ Ilaliic systems of wait- 
ing were in use in the Philippines. Chirino ( Rein cion 
de Ins I sins Filipinns, "HUM) states, “so given are tluse 
islanders to reading and writing that there is hardly 
a man, and much less a woman, that does nut read 
and write in letters peculiar to the island ot Manila.” 
“They \\ rile upon canes or the leaves of a palm, using 
for a pen a point of iron ” These syllabaries passed 
(juichlv out ot use among the peoples Christianised by 
the Spanish, and no actual examples have conic down 
to us. though the form of the s\ llabai ics has been 
preserved as used by BFaya, Tagnlog, Pampango, 
Pcingasiiian, and IloUano 

Mohaniedanism had also entered the southern 
islands of the aicldpelago and sent colonists to 
Manila Bay. The enttanee of this faith meant a new 
source obcivdization, with writing in the Arabic 
charactets, and books of laws, genealogies, and devo- 
tion. The Moio peoples ot Mindanao and the Suit! 
Aichinlago still maintain teachers and humus, while 
tile proportion who can write their Mom languages 
m Arabic character is surpiisingly large — Cj doped iu 
ot Ihlucntion, Vol IV, p BTT. 

Though the people who were converted 
to Christianity lorgut the kino oi' writing 
lor which they were indebted to India, the 
Cyclopedia ot Education goes on to say: 

But the dominant influence in the civilization of the 
islands was destined to he European and Cluistian. 
The permanent occupation by Spain began with 
Legazpi’s expedition in 1A05. 

As to the civilizing effect of Spanish rule 
the same Cyclopedia tells us : 

The motives which led the Spaniards to establish 
secondary and high schools in the Philippines were 
the education of their ow n sons and training for the 
priesthood 

Up to mid past the middle of the nineteenth 
century , education remained wholly in the hands of 
the Church, and while* the mass of •Filipinos received 
instruction in the parishes in doctrine and catechism, 
there \yerc prnciicnUy no cducnlcd Filipinos outside 
of the elergv. In spite of repeated decrees of the king 
enjoining the use and teaching of Spanish, this 
language had made no progress among the natives. 
Travellers in the islands up to ISTO are unanimous 
that the Filipinos aide to speak the Spanish tongue 
were rarely met. 9 

Throe facts, then, arc clear : the Filipino 
tribes had no indigenous civilization or 



Ihvr.ono Warriors 

Though not essentially a warrior tribe, the Rajjobos have etnimis religious be- 
in Is which ineite them to certain bloodthirsty and repulsive deeds. In w. aria re they 
take not only the ltead of their slain enemy but the hands and heart .'is well, liven 
within recent years they have been jtuiltt of human sacrifice and their custom 
was to ail the sacrificial victim, all of them owned slaves obtained cither by pur- 
chase or capture, and it was a slave who was usualjv offered at the annual festi- 
val oi their ifod Diwata. The people generally are clean and sober, but all el, asses 
tire .addicted to the betel nut, which they chew with tobacco or bvvo leaves. 
Those who have killed men wear spotted red and yellow costume, and the red and 
yellow skirt belongs only to the wife of a man killer. A Man killer of the Ihikidnon 
tribe wears a most rettiarkable head ornament fashioned from eh th ot j;old, with 
elaborate se.arlet, blue or white tassels. (See portrait on the reverse pajje). 








An Ii-m.Ao Ilorsii. 

The Jfugao houses are raised from the ground by posts having projecting shoulders 
designed to prevent rats and other small animals from gaining entrance. Till a 
lew years ago the Ifugao were persistent head hunters and the skulls thus 
obtained form, to this day, a prominent feature of house decoration ; 
sometimes they are used to form a frieze and at others they are en- 
closed in open-work baskets dependent from the caves. Each 
house has two rooms, a living room and a store-room, the 
latter situated in the roof 
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Bontoc Iookat Const awm.ary Soldikks. 

A few rears ago those men were head-hunting savages; to-day they form as smart 
and up-to-date a body of troops as can be found anywhere. 

They are not hampered with trousers. 
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literature ; Hindu and Ahtsalman influence 
had some civilizing inllnenee on them, much 
of which was lost on their conquest and 
conversion bv the Spaniards ; and, the 
Spanish occupation did not do much to 
educate and civilize them. 

As a result of the American government 
ol the islands ior twelve years, in 1911-12 
live per cent, of the total population were 
at school. In British India 3 per cent, of 
the total population are under instruction. 

The state of a nation's arts, industries, < 
finance, etc., is also an index to its civiliza- 
tion. From ancient times India has been 
famous for her arts (applied and line) .and 
crafts ; from time immemorial she has been 
a manufacturing and agricultural country. 
Such is not the case with the Philippines. 
As regards arts ami industries, her ancient 
history is a blank ; there are n<> monuments 
to testily to their existence. At present 
agriculture is the principal industry, but it 
is still generally in a primitive condition, 
implements and methods being lor the most 
part antiquated, farm animals scarce, 
labour insufficient, and capital wanting 
1 or the proper development of the soil. 
Little has, as \ct, been done towards tin* 
development of the mineral resources of the 
islands, except gold. The manufacturing 
industry consists mainly in preparing agri- 
cultural products lor market, and in the 
production by the Filipinos of wearing ap- 
parel, furniture, household utenals, and 
other articles required to supply their pri- 
mitive wants. 

Filipinos not a Homogeneous People. 

There is an Anglo-Indian and British 
Tory theory that a people cannot be a 
nation and a self-ruling one, unless it is one 
in race, habitat, language, religion, and 
degree of civilization. The Filipinos do not 
satisfy the requirements of this theory. 

The total number of the islands enumer- 
ated within the Philippine archipelago is 
3141. The archipelago cannot, therefore, 
bespoken of as a geographical unit in the 
Anglo-Indian and British T/>ry sense. 

In 1914 the total population was 
estimated at S, 937, AST. Of these ap- 
proximately one-eighth are non-Christians 
and more primitive than the Christianised 
peoples. The dominant religion of the 
islands is the Roman Catholic, there being 
also followers of other Qhristian Churches 
of Western name and origin. An inde- 
pendent Filipino Church lias also come into 


existence. The Moms are Mohammedans. 
There are pagan tribes in some of the more 
remote regions. As they number about 
800,000, they are not at all a negligible 
minority. « 

As regards race, the vasJL majority are 
of the Malayan or brown race; the re- 
mainder being of the yellow, black, white 
and mixed races. 

Ot the black race 97*8 per cent are Negri- 
tos, who are believed to be the aborigines 
of the Philippines. Nearly all of them live- 
in a primitive state in ~ the interior of 
Luzon, Panay, Mindanao and Negros. 
Their toes are so prehensile that they can 
use them nearly as well as their fingers. 
They ta too themselves and wear very little 
clothing, usually only a gee-string. They 
have no fixgjl abodes but roam about ill 
groups of a few families. 

The brown race, which came from the 
south in successive waves of immigration 
beginning in prehistoric times, is composed 
ot twenty-three distinct tribes varying 
u idelv in culture , language and appearance; 
their languages however belong to one 
common stock and there is a general re- 
semblance in physical features and in 
quality of mind. 

Seven Christian tribes form the bulk of 
the population. • 

The Moms were the last of the Malays 
to migrate to the islands; they came after 
their conversion to the Mahomincdan re- 
ligion, and their migration continued until 
the Spanish conquest. Slavery is common 
among them. They are generally miserably 
poor, cruel and haughty. 

The Igorots are the chief representatives 
of the early Malay immigration to the 
Archipelago. Among the wildest of them 
head-hunting is still a common practice; 
but the majority are industrious farmers 
laving out their fields on artificial terraces' 
and constructing irrigation canals with 
remarkable skill. 

Some tribes indulge in human sacrifice 
and cat the llcsli of the victims. 

The Hon. Dean C. Worcester, Secretary 
of the Interior of the Philippines, 1901- 
1913, contributed an article on “The Non- 
Christian Peoples of the Philippine Islands'’ 
to The Xational Geographic Magazine for 
November, 1913. Our illustrations and the 
descriptive matter printed beneath them 
are taken from this article, which contains 
49 illustrations in eight colours and nu- 
merous other illustrations in half-tone. 
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Mr. Worcester says that at the present 
time approximately half of the territory of 
the Philippine Islands is inhabited by the 
uncivilized non-Christian peoples, who con- 
stitute nearly an eighth of the entire 
population. Tie adds that there are pro- 
bably no ret: ions in the world where 
within similar areas there dwell so 
large a number of distinct peoples as 
are to be found in northern Luzon and 
in the interior ol Mindanao. The pictures 
and their descriptions taken from* Mr. 
Worcester's article will give the reader 
some idea of the primitive state of barbar- 
ism in Which not an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the Filipino population still live. 

Presidency College Affairs* 

It is not proper or possible for a month- 
ly reviewer to write of current affairs of 
which the closing scene may come an\ 
day and regarding which there are or 
may be fresh developments everyday. 
So we shall not deal with any of the 
details of the a flairs of the Presidency 
College, of which the outstanding events 
were the students' strike, Mr. Oaten’s 
“hellcnism", the general line of Ks. f» per 
head inflicted on them, the assault on 
Proh Oaten, the appointment of the com- 
mittee of enquiry, the expulsion ol some 
students by the governing body and the 
suspension and removal from the principal- 
ship of Mr. James. 

\Ye may be allowed to indulge in a lew 
general reflections. 

Order or Discipline Nature's First Law. 

The heavenly bodies are kept in their 
places by discipline or obedience to law. 
With the growth of scientific knowledge 
the conviction becomes firmer that every* 
where there is the reign of law. Students, 
like others, must obey laws or rules. But 
this obedience should be made to proceed 
from a conviction and feeling in them, that 
it is for their good that the rules exist, 
it must not be merely imposed from 
without in an arbitrary manner. And 
their teachers also must observe the rules 
of gentlemanliness ami human sympathy, 
lie who cannot respect the budding man- 
hood of even an infant pupil has still too 
much of the animal and savage in him 
to be worthy of the position of a teacher. 

Parents, leathers, kings, *.rc all entitled 
to respect and obedience, but not under 
all circumstances. Among the wildest 


savages parents believe that they have 
the right even to kill their children; and 
in civilized communities, too, there are still 
lound men and women whose treatment 
of their children is inhuman without being 
reformatory. Such was and in some places 
still is the character of the punishments 
inflicted by some teachers, in civilized 
countries kings have ceased to oppress. 
“The divine right" of kings to plunder and 
oppress their subjects has long been explo- 
ded. But ‘The divine right" of parents and 
instructors to insult and cruelly punish 
their children and students is still supersti- 
tion sly believed in by many. We think 
insulting rebukes and severe corporal 
punishments are a remnant of savagery. 
Ih>v nature, girl nature, and the nature of 
youth, require considerate, sympathetic, 
humane, nay. respect till, t real meat under 
all circumstances and at the hands of 
parents, teachers and others alike. 

It should be remembered that these 
are times w hen from childhood onwards 
and upwards human beings exercise the 
critical faculty, and it is good that it 
should be so. Jn addition, therefore, to the 
artificial position or natural relationship 
of a superior, people should see that they 
have the claim to respect and obedience 
which is based upon character and conduct. 

Strikes and the Mob-impulse* 

Several Indian paper**' have reminded 
Anglo-Indian journalists that students' 
strikes, howsoever to be regretted, are not 
peculiar to this country or province. They 
happen occasionally in schools and colleges 
in Western countries, and other provinces 
ol India, too. They should not be looked 
upon as peculiarly ominous or portentous 
and should be dealt with just as they are 
in other civilized countries. It should not 
be concluded from them that we are a pecu- 
liarly unworthy lot. 

We arc not going to say that 
the Presidency College incident has cover- 
ed its students and staff or our people 
with glory. BuV we may be allowed to 
sav something to counteract the ex- 
cessive condemnation of our nation by 
Anglo-Indians and prevent the excessive 
self-abasement of some of our countrymen, 
both based on the same regrettable occur- 
rence. This self-abasement has the peculi- 
arity ot finding expression only when a 
European happens to suffer ; mosi disgrace- 
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iul episodes between Indian rind Indian 
never calls it forth. In reality, a shanielul 
deed is shameful whoever may be the suffer- 
er. The guilt of any nian'of any race ought 
To make all of us ashamed of human 
nature, the shame of one being the shame 
of all. 

il is not piopcr to draw eonehisions 
regarding the character of a whole class c»r 
community irom isolated incidents. In 
Western countries when school boys or 
college students mob their teachers or, 
proiessors, they too, generally do it in an 
-unsportsmanlike manner, they, too, do not 
give notice beforehand, do not punctiliously 
observe the inks of boxing, duelling or 
wrestling, do not count their own number 
and that of the person or persons to 
be attacked, they too lie in ambush, they 
tor> attack sometimes in fiont and 
sometimes from behind. Tins in not 
heroic, but this is mob-nature all 
over tln i world, not peculiar to Bengal. 
When individuals advocating unpopular 
causes arc attacked in Western countries 
by mobs, and cuffed and kicked by them, is 
their conduct heroic ? When not long 
before the beginning of the present* war, 
some women, who were suffragettes, were 
roughly handled by a London mob of 
adults, when, as Reuter cabled out, their 
skirts were raised and a rude shock was 
otherwise given to their modesty in an un- 
mentionable manner, was that heroic ? 
When in America, a Negro man or woman 
is lynched by a white mob, is that heroic ' 
Mobs, l)ig or small, composed of students 
or of other persons, do behave in an un- 
sportsmanlike or even cowardly, and some- 
times in an inhuman manner, not be- 
cause they belong to this <. ountry or race or 
that, but because they are mobs and are 
driven by a wild mob-impulse. And re- 
taliation either 1>\ r individuals or bands 
or mobs becomes more proportionate, 
more open, more sportsmanlike .and more 
self-confessed as laws and the administra- 
tion of laws become less discriminating for 
or against classes, punishments become 
more proportionate, and there is an in- 
creasing approximation in the political 
status and means of defence of the different 
parties. 

Of Attacks Provoked and Un- 
provoked. 

Men who attack others without A being 
themselves in the first place insulted, in- 
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jural or attacked should be considered as 
having an excessive proportion of the 
brute in them. The man who, when insult- 
ed or assailed, can, like a Buddha, strong- 
ly forgive, because he i» master of himself 
in every sense and strojig enough to 
lorgive, has our entire and unreserved 
homage and reverence. Whether we can 
exercise tin* right of forgiveness or not, 
we ought all to have the conviction that 
forgiveness is the privilege of the strong. 
We Aught therefore to acquire strength. 
It is doubtful whether the weak arc ever 
able really to forgive. 

The other pole is occupied by Iwm who 
when insulted or assailed is too unnerved 
by fear to think of any kind of lawful 
redress or personal retaliation. lie is 
wholly pitiable. Those who dwell in 
civilized countries and w'hen injured take 
th * law into their own hands openly or 
secretly, are all alike law-breakers, though 
some may be more sportsmanlike and more 
indifferent to consequences than others. 

When aggrieved, a normal individual liv- 
ing in normal times under normal condi- 
tions, if he does not feel strong enough to 
forgive, seeks redress at the hands of some 
constituted authority. If rules or law's Ik* 
unequal or are not impartially administered 
there is a temptation under such abnormal 
conditions to take the law into one’s own 
hands. It is the duty of statesmen to pro- 
duce and maintain normal conditions. 

Second Edition of February Number. 

The February number of the Modern 
Review having been exhausted, a second 
edition is in the press. Those subscribers 
w ho have not yet received it, will receive 
their copies in the course ol a w r cck. 

To Students of Prof. J. C Bose. 

On account of its importance we print 
here a notice which we have received from* 
Dr. Ik L. •Chaudhuri, I). Se. (Filin). We 
hope all students of I Yof. Bose, young and 
old w r ill promptly comply with Dr. 
Cliaudhuri’s rccucst. 

To Past Students of Prof, 

J. C. Bose. 

At the close of Dr. J. C. Bose’s B1 
yeaisof professorship in the Presi- 
dency College it has been thought 
desirable that "his past and present 
students should combine to take'steps 
to commemorate his past services 
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a ml perpetuate 1 1 is life-long work. 
The undersigned will, therefore, feel 
highly grateful if his past students 
would kindly send their names with 
addresses to 120 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

IL L. Chaudlniri, 

Jt. Secy., Provisional Committee, 
120 Lower C ireular Road. 

“The Express’* Souvenir number* 

To Commemorate His Excellency the 
Viceroy's last visit to Bankipore, the 
Express lias published an interesting 
souvenir number. It contains several 
valuable historical and other articles, 
and a number of illustrations. Bella ris 
and Bengalis have co-operated to produce 
it. May that he an augury and n happy 
augury for the future of Behar. 

The Famine in Bankura. 

It has been officially stated in the 
Calcutta Gazette that owing to the 
absence of timely rain, the winter harvest 
in Bankura will he poor. The hope of a 
temporary and slight relief which might 
have been received by the people from a 
satisfactory outturn of cold weather 
crops, has therefore vanished. We learn, 
both from the Bunkum l)arp:tn, the 
vernacular organ of the district, and from 
relief-workers in the field that the condi- 
tion of the people is daily growing worse. 
The number of seekers of relief are fast 
increasing, and more relief centres have 
also been opened. The doles of rice have 
also been increased in quantity. It is now 
estimated that relief will have to he given 
till at least the end of September next. 

There is a threefold scarcity; scarcity 
of food for men, scarcity of food for cattle, 
and scarcity of water for both men and 
cattle. If money he forthcoming, enough 
rice can he had in the local markets. Fodder 
may also he had, hut not perhaps in suffi- 
cient quantities. It requires to lie imported 
from other districts. As for water, there 
is nothing for it hut to dig new tanks 
and wells and repair old ones. This will 
also provide lemunerative work for able- 
bodied men and women of the labouring 
class; but, for this, la rg«* sums of money are 
required* 


Forty tanks are now being excavated; 
but a far larger number is required. Men 
and women are also at work on new and 
old roads. 

rmvholesome and insufficient food and 
impure water have produced cholera and 
other diseases in several places. Large 
number of persons w ho had left home in 
search of w ork, have now come back, some 
disappointed and others ill of malaria or 
Kalaznr. 

fhe Bankura Sammilani Relief Com- 
mittee, of which the editor of this Review 
is vice-president and treasurer, spends at 
present about Rs. BOO a week. In the 
course of a week or two, a much larger 
amount will be needed every w’eck. It is 
also in contemplation to try to do some- 
thing in a few centres to supply good 
drinking water. Friends are therefore 
requested to kindly continue the help which 
they have been generously giving. Contri- 
butions received are thankfully acknow- 
ledged else w here in ibis issue. 

Free meals for School Children. 

Free meals are given to children in ele- 
mentary schools in most civilized countries. 
Compulsory and free universal education 
makes it necessary that children should 
have such meals, as many parents are too 
poor and some too negligent to feed their 
children properly, to tax the brain 
without properly nourishing the body is 
like burning the candle at both ends. 

Last year we were glad to read in the 
papers that the State of Travaneorc had, 
with the help of some villagers, begun to 
supply free meals at noon to the pupils of 
some schools. The practice has been 
adopted at Baroda too. A committee ap- 
pointed by His Highness the (iaekwar of 
Baroda to inquire into and suggest 
changes, if necessary, in the system of edu- 
cation prevalent in Baroda pointed out the 
marked plwsical degeneration that was 
setting in among the rising generation and 
suggested that a probable cause w\as that 
school children had to go without food for 
many long hours. The result was the ex- 
periment of supplying free meals (luring the 
midday' recess. The experiment has been 
quite successful. There has been an average 
gain in the weight of the students, and 
there is better discipline and more alertness 
in learning. 
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The Hindu University. 

The foundation of the Hindu University 
is a great event. This institution is not 
meant simply to feed Hindu young men and 
women on western or eastern knowledge 
merely, though knowledge from no.<|uartcrs 
will be neglected. The university is meant to 
conserve the best in Hindu culture and civi- 
lisation, and to enable the Hindu mind to 
realise and express itself in literature, sci- 
ence and art, and give to the world by this 
means what it is capable of creating and 
giving. 

Opinions will differ ns to what is Hindu 
and what not. There will be greater 
differences still as to what is tile best and 
most essential element in Hindu culture 
and civilization. It is therefore good that 
no definition of Hindu has been given in the 
university act. Whatever is most vital will 
no doubt survive. 

Hindus of all classes and ranks, holding 
various shades of religions and social opi 
niou, and others, too, assembled in Benares 
on the occasion of the laying of the founda- 
tion stone bv the Viceroy. The bejewelled 
and bedecked rulers of states were there. 
Commoners whose claim to distinction rests 
on intellectual achievement were also there. 
All must have reflected what makes for 
power in these days and may be expected 
to act accordingly. 

Executive and Police arrangements. 

The executive and police arrangements 
made on the occasion have annoyed a good 
many persons, including students, mostly 
Bengali. This should not make anybody 
dissatisfied with the University authorities, 
as the aforementioned arrangements were 
beyond their control. Nor should any in- 
nocent man feel insulted or aggrieved by 
what certain public servants do. For it is 
only those who betray signs of life that 
receive their attentions, which are, there- 
fore, a kind of indirect compliment. 

Anr Indian Body for the Hindu 
University. 

As suggested in the Qentral Hindu Col- 
lege Magazine , by Mr. 0. C. Ganguly, the 
Hindu University buildings should be of 
some Indian style of architecture. An 
Indian body should enclose an Indian spirit. 

Hindu University Addresses. 

Many striking addresses were delivered 
on the occasion. Prof. J. C, Bose in his 
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masterly address wentlo the root of the 
matter and pointed 'out in an inspiring 
manner what should be done to make the 
Hindu university worthy of its name. He 
deprecated a repetition of the Universities 
of the West. He saicT:- 

ln tracing the characteristic phenomenon of life 
from simple beginnings in that vast region which 
may be called unvoiced, as exemplified in the world of 
plants, to its highest expression in the animal king- 
dom, one is repeatedly struck by the one dominant 
fact that in order to maintain an organism at the 
height of its efficiency something more than a mecha- 
nical perfection of its structure is necessary. Every 
living organism, in order to maintain its life ana 
growth, must he in free co muni on with all the forces 
of the universe about it. 

a 

Stimulus within and without 

Further, it must not only constantly receive stimu- 
lus from without, but must also give out something 
from within, and the healthy life of the organism will 
depend on these two-fold activities of inflow and 
outflow. When there is anv interference with these 
activities, then mot bid symptoms appear, which ulti- 
mately must uul in disaster and death. This is 
equally true of the intellectual life of a Nation. When 
through narrow conceit a Nation regards itself self- 
sufficient and cuts itself from the stimulus of the out- 
side world, then intellectual decay must inevitably 
follow. 

Special Function of A Nation 

So far as regards the receptive function. Then 
thete is another function in the intellectual life of a 
Nation, that of spontaneous outflow, that giving out 
of its life by which the world is enriched. When the 
Nation has lost this power, when it merely receives, 
but cannot give out, then its healthy life is over, and 
it sinks into a degenerate existence which is purely 
parasitic. 

How India can Teach 

flow can our Nation give out of the fulness of the 
life that is in it, ‘and how can a new Indian Univer- 
sity help in the realisation of this object ? It is clear 
that its power of directing and inspiring will depend 
on its world status. This can be secured to it by no 
artificial means, nor by any strength in the past ; 
and what is the weakness that has been paralysing 
her activities for the accomplishment of any great 
scientific work ? There must be two different ele- 
ments, and these must be evcnly^balanced. Any excess 
of either will injure it. • 

* How to Secure This Status 

This world status can only be won by the intrinsic 
value of the great contributions to be made bjr its 
own Indian scholars for the advancement of the 
world’s knowledge. To be organic and vital our new 
University must stand primarily for self-expression, 
and for 'winning for India a place she has lost. 
Knowledge is never the exclusive possession of any 
particular race, nor does it recognise geographical 
limitations. The whole world is interdependent, and 
a constant stream of thought had been carried out 
throughout the ages enriching the common heritage 
of mankind. Although 9oience was neither of the 
East nor of the West but international, certain as- 
pects of it gained richness by reason of their place 
of origin, 
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Proicssor Bose thought : 

111 any case if India had to make any contribution 
to the world it should be as great as the hope they 
cherished for her. Let them not talk of the glories of 
the past till they have secured for her her true place 
among the intellectual nations of the woilth Let 
them find out how she had fallen from her high estate 
and ruthlessly put an end to all that self-satisfied and 
little minded vanity which had been the cause of their 
fatal weakness. What was it that stood in her way? 
Was her mind paralysed by weak superstitious fears ? 
That was not so; for her great thinkers, the Rishis, 
always stood for freedom of intellect, and while 
Galileo was imprisoned and Bruno burnt for their 
opinions. 1 hey boldly declared that even the Vedas 
were to be rejected if they did not conform to truth. 
They urged in favour of persistent efforts for the dis- 
covery of physical causes yet unknown, since to them 
nothing was extra-physical but merely mysterious 
because of a hitherto unascertained cause. Were they 
afraid that the march of knowledge was dangerous to 
True faith ? Not so. For them knowledge and reli- 
gion were one. 

Tic concluded with a note of undying: 
hope. 

“These arc the hopes that animate us. For there is 
something in the Hindu culture which is possessed of 
extraordinary latent strength by which it has resisted 
the ravages of time and the destructive changes which 
have swept over the earth. And indeed a capacity to 
endure through infinite transformations must be 
innate in that mighty civilisation which has seen the 
intellectual culture of the Nile Valley, of Assyria 
find of Babylon wax and wane and disappear and 
which to-day gazes on the future with the same in- 
vieible faith with which it met the past.” 

It is remarkable that an orthodox 
Sanskrit scholar like Pandit Srikrishna 
Joshi of Allahabad also dwelt on the free- 
dom of thought of the ancient Hindus on 
which Prof. Bose laid stress. In his paper on 
Indian culture and its claims which the 
Pandit read in Benares occurs the follow- 
ing passage : 

No other religion can claim to allow liberty of 
conscience and freedom of thought and speech to 
the extent enjoyed by the followers of the Yedic 
religion. Europe has known martyrs of free thought 
frP>tn the time of Socrates down to the days of the 
Inquisition. In India even downright atheists like the 
Charvakas were allowed to disseminate their views 
unmolested. Kapila never suffered any persecution 
for declaring that the existence of God could not 
be proved. On the contrary, he has been given the 
unique distinction of being included among the seven 
fathers of Saukya philosophy called Sami kadi Snpta 
inanushy&h, who arc offered libations known as 
tarpann by all who offer them to their ancestors. 
This honour is not paid to the founder of an v of the 
most orthodox systems of philosophy or to any one 
else, except Bhisi.ina, the renowned hero of the Maha- 
bharat, who is so honoured for his surpassing wisdom, 
virtue and valour. Gautama Build ha, who broke 
^away from the Vedie religion, and made converts of 
~the followers of that religion, was never persecuted. 
4)n the other hand his renunciation of a kingdom, his 


lofty character and his humane teachings were 
rewarded by bis deification as an avatar of Vishnu. 
His followers were allowed to live in peace among 
the followers of the Yedic religion. 

Another point in favour of the Vedic religion is 
that it does not come in conflict with science. 

The Pandit’s paper was a reasoned and 
impassioned plea for the study of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Similar was the object of the scholarly 
and informing: paper on “The Educative 
Inlluence of Sanskrit” read by Mahamaho- 
padliyav Pandit ITaraprasad Sastiy. He 
dwelt on its wonderful continuity and 
magnificent volume, and said that Sanskrit 
literature contains the religious literature 
not only of the Hindus, lmt also of the 
Buddhists and Jamas, not to speak of 
other religions which have perished after 
doing their mission of good in India. 

Blit we arc not here to speak only of idigious 
influence, because that is very well-known and need 
not be expatiated upon. Therefore, i will confine 
myself to the beneficial secular influence, which 
Sanskrit may exert on its votaries; and for that 
purpose I shall have to enumerate the vast number 
of branches into which that secular literature divides 
itself. 

lie spoke particularly of Economics, the various 
experimental and ot her Sciences, the Mechanical Arts, 
Arts, History and kindred subjects, Philosophy, 
Poetry and the Drama, aid many miscellaneous 
branches. 

A literature to be effective aud complete, must 
reflect the entire life and action of a race. If there is 
any tiuth in this maxim, that truth lias been com- 
pletely realized in Sanskrit literature. Never, in the nn- 
cienr world and even in the mediaeval world, before the 
manufacture of paper, anil the invention of printing, 
was a literature so thoroughly representative of 
the race as the Sanskrit literature in India. Even 
the art of thieving has xi literature, It has two 
different traditions or successions of teachers, one 
given by Bhasa in his Avimarnkn arid another though, 
different but more lengthy, by Sudraka in his 
Mricchakatika. When we read of them, we thought 
that it was a mere fancy. Would anyone care to put 
the art of stealing into writing ? We were, however, 
agreeably surprised when an actual work on Chnura- 
sastra was discovered. It was a thief s .pocket-book 
on palm leaf, six inches long and about an inch and 
a half broad,— giving many secret cliemi&il prepara- 
tions, many incantations anfl many hints to avoid 
difficulties. Another curiosity is a work on the art of 
hasvking which gives \he life-history of the various 
kinds ol hawks, the method of taming them and using 
them in sport. There arc works on the game of cbes9 
and many other indoor and outdoor games, but I will 
not take up the time of the audience by an enumera- 
tion of these curiosities in literature,— they are not fit 
for occasions like this. 

Prof. P. C. Ray spoke of the past glori- 
ous traditions of Benares in connection 
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with the sciences of medicine, surgery, 
chemistry and astronomy, and reminded 
his audience how 

Alberuni, the cultured Muhammadan traveller of the 
11th century, quoted the famous passage of Vuraha- 
luihira which, intei preted, means, “the Greeks are ‘uu- 
clean,' but the science oi astrouomy is tlfcir iurlv ; 
we have to learn at tlu*ir feel, and these teachers are 
to be adored like our own Kisliis.” 

llis peroration was an exhortation to 
his countrymen to give up patriotic bias 
and imbibe the catholic spirit of Varaha- 
tnihira. 

What llerbeit Spencer calls the “Idas of pall iotisiu" 
has often been tlie means of leading people astray 
into dark paths and ialse moves. We must look 
about. The whole of Asia is astir and instinct with 
new aspirations, and pulsating with new life. It will 
not do for us tenaciously to hug the past and live 
like the proverbial frog in the well. We should in- 
voke the liberal and catholic spirit of Yaruhuuiihira 
and learn at the feet of western teachers. 

Kveiy devout Hindu pilgrim to Uenares makes it a 
point to drink of the “Jnana Yapi" or V Well of Know- 
ledge." I trust the new University will be a veri- 
table “J nnna Yaju" to the students who will flock 
hete from the distant parts of India. To me it has 
been a source of sincere gratification that ample pro- 
vision has been made for teaching the dillereut branch- 
es of science and of furthering the promotion of ori- 
ginal research. 1 hope, the starting of this University 
will inaugurate a new era and I trust if will be a 
sacred confluence of ideals of the Hast and the West 
atul will play a prominent part in the building of the 
India of the future. 

This is my brief and humble message. 

Speaking on Agriculture in Modern 
Universities Dr, Harold Mann pleaded lor 
the inclusion of practical sciences like agri- 
culture in the University courses of study. 

Nearly all modern universities, at any rate in the 
newer countries, and very largely in the old ones also, 
have realised the necessity of connecting up the best 
intellect and the noblest minds of a country with 
agriculture. Even conservative institutions like 
Oxford and Cambridge, steeped as they are in 
mediaeval traditions, have created special agricultural 
sections. They do not, as yet, give these sections the 
full recognition which the older recognised branches of 
study enjoy, but they have been admitted to the 
republic ofletters, and will win their way, 1 have no 
doubt, to an equal seat in the circle. Other universi- 
ties, not bound by the ties of the past, have done 
more* In England, still more in Scotland, in the 
Britain beyond the seas, in the United States, alieady 
fullest recognition is given, anok all I plead for in the 
present address is already given. 

In India here we are conservatives among the con- 
servatives Wc modelled most of our universities in 
the middle of the nineteenth century when the older 
spirit was dominant. In Bombay, slowly and with 
very great hesitation, the recognition of agricultural 
studies, as being possibly a form of liberal culture, has 
been granted. Even there, however, the recognition 
has been grudging and is stiir incomplete. Elsewhere 
there has been uotliing. 


But as we stand today* at the opening of a new 
university I feel wc may be at the dawn of a new era 
where all that men can do is seen to be worthy of 
study and when the intellect will not merely aspire to 
soar in the clouds but will feel also that it can be os 
usefully and as nobly employed in studying the life 
and the occupation of the meanest of the population 
of the country. Trust me, this Ik a worthy outlook. 
Accepted, and the new university puts behind it the 
darkness of the older period of esoteric learning, and 
even the hall lights oi the waking days of the wider 
culture of more recent times,— and leads us, in India 
at any rate, into a nobler day when intellect shall be 
proujl to serve mankind. 

Mr. H. Sharp, Education Commissioner 
with tile Government of India, the maker 
of the wise observation that an agricultur- 
al population does not require much educa- 
tion, will please make a note of the above 
passage. 

Lieutenant-colonel K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. 
(retired), said in the course of his address : — 

Professional efficiency of Indian Medical practition- 
ers being admitted on all bauds, it is desirable to 
ameliorate their condition and improve their status. 
They have proved bold operators, for many Indian 
medical men have performed difficult surgical opera- 
tions with great success ; skilled physicians, subtle 
chemical analysers and perfecl accoucheurs. What 
then, stands in the way to place them in higher 
or more responsible posts ? Give them an opportu- 
nity to display the forces which lie latent and hidden 
in them at present. What inducement have they to 
work, when all avenues oi distinction are more or 
less shut against them ? The present system in vogue, 
the system which denies the alumni of iudiafi Medical 
Colleges the higher appointments — is not the one to 
foster a spii it oi original research, in the domain of 
medicine or science among the medical graduates of 
the Indian Universities. 'J his policy of exclusion has 
thrown a damper upon Indian medical talent. 

There w<?re many other notable 
addresses delivered, but the limits ot space, 
it is to be regretted, prevent 11s from noti- 
cing or mentioning them. 

Russia and Japan- 

Just now Japan is evincing a great fond- 
ness for Russia, her erstwhile enemy. \\Y 
all know that Japan is supplying Russia 
ammunitions ; she has even sent Japanese 
artillerymen to teach her friend to shoot 
effectively. She has raised a loan for Russia 
and now wc learn, on reading a few 
issues of the Kobe Herald, ot the magnifi- 
cent reception accorded to Grand Duke 
George Michailoviteh, the Czar’s represen- 
tative. \Ye learn from the same palter that 
the Japanese Emperor went to the railway 
station of Tokio in person, to welcome the 
Grand Duke, a* thinf? which could never 
have been credible in the days of the depar- 
ted Emperor Mutsuhito. The Kobe Herald , 
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further informs us that Russian coins are 
going to he struck at Osaka. 

Gold mid silver bullion, representing a value of 
£20.000,000 anived at Osaka from Tsuruga on 
Saturday evening. Six gendarmes and several detec- 
tives were in the train which carried t lie bullion. 
Immediately after arrival, this bullion, was trans- 
ported to the Osaka Mint. It is reported that with 
this bullion, Russian coins representing a value 
of 15,000,000 roubles will be made at the Mint. 
Two officials of the Russian Mint have arrived in this 
country with the necessary dies and matrices. 

Russia ti ambitions of territorial expan- 
sion in Asia and especially in China are 
well-known. Japan, too, holds similar 
ambitions ; and that, in fact, was accoun- 
table for the Russo-Japanese War. These 
ambitions will not be any the whit less on 
the part of both countries after the conclu- 
sion of the present war. It would be to the 
mutual advantage of both countries if they 
could work out their ambitions, side In- 
side, as friends and not as rivals, lienee 
the eagerness of Japan to cultivate the 
friendship of Russia. Russia and Japan com- 
bined would be able to place in the field the 
most numerous laiul-arinv in Asia. And, if 
China’s resources in men could be secured, 
by treaty or force, the aggregate would 
be unrivalled, in our old continent at anv 
rate. England can, no doubt, utilize the 
military resources of India ; but it would 
take time for her to repose confidence 
in the people of India and follow a steady 
policy. 

The Monarchical movement in China : 

What Japan thinks of it. 

We are indebted to the Kobe Hern Id 
for the following interesting Japanese 
views regarding the efforts of Vuan-Shi-kai 
to establish a monarchy in China and him- 
self as the Emperor. 

The Asalii risks who has led China to the present 
state — a state in which it is neither an Empire nor a 
Republic— and ivho has thrown the people into a 
state of uneasiness? The present condition of tilings 
is the outcome of the highhanded action of the Yuan- 
Shih-kai Government in pushing forward the move- 
ment for a Monarchy! The Yuan Government 'still 
refuses to realise its failure and will not compose the 
public mind by stopping the movement for a Monar- 
chy. Further, the Peking authorities assured the 
Powers that the Monarchy would not be adopted in 
a hurry. Now disturbances have already broken out, 
and it is doubtful whether the Chinese Government 
can subdue them. It mav be pointed out, says the 
Osaka journal, that there are signs that some of the 
expeditionary troops will join* the Rebels. The 
Peking Government has now prohibited foreigners 
from travelling in the provinces of South China, and 
, has asked the foreign missionaries to leave Szechuan, 
it still iuteuds to establish a Monarchy and to carry 


out the plan without delin'. It is hardly necessary to 
repeat that Japan, in co-operation with four other 
Powers, had addressed a warning to China, fearing 
the outbreak of a disturbance. The Yuan Shi-kai 
Government lias entirely disregarded the good will 
mid friendship of the Powers and trampled upon their 
views. However, proceeds the Asnhi, the adoption 
ol Midi an insolent attitude by the Yuan-Shih-kai 
Government is due to the weak and yielding policy 
pursued by the Japanese Authorities. 

The Osaka Mninichi sa vs ; 

The Chinese Authorities seem to intend to hold the 
Coronation as soon as possible on the pretext that 
even a day's unnecessary delay is calculated to un- 
se f tle the public mind. In reality, how ever, this is 
quite false reasoning, as a day’s delay should serve 
to compose the public mind one day longer. The 
Japanese Government addressed a warning to China, 
because it had discovered tins fact. In reply to the 
warning, Liana stated that there was no fear ol the 
outbreak ol dislm bailees and that even if a disturb- 
ance should break out, the Government was able to 
subdue it. While China’s tongue was still wet, Yun- 
nan and Kwcichou declared independence and 
Kwaugiuug, Kwangsi and Szechuan seem likely to 
follow their example Moreover, there are indications 
ol unrest in Hunan. And the Yuan Government is 
powerless to subdue the revolted provinces. Surely 
China must lccl ashamed to meet the (Juintiiple 
Powers, especially Japan. Mr. Yuan-Shill kai cannot 
ascend the tin one, in view of the actual situa- 
tion. In the event of Yuan-Shih-kai daring 
to ascend the throne, without regard to the 
(Quintuple Powers and especially Japan, thereby fan- 
ning the flames of disturbance, Japan should interfere 
in China* So long as the present situation continues, 
Yuan-Shih-kai cannot ascend the throne, and Chinn, 
cannot announce the alteration of her national con- 
stitution abroad 

Yuan smiles to he very anxious to get 
the proposed monarchy in China recognised 
by Japan. To attain this end he is said 
to be even ready to bribe Japan. For we 
read in the Kobe Herald : 

A message from Shanghai to the Osaka Mninichi 
reports that according to a Cniuese newspaper, China 

presented the following conditions in return for 
the recognition of the Monarchy : — 

1 —That China will recognise Japanese jurisdiction 
in Kirin and Mukden Provinces and cede tne Ching-Pu 
Railway and the coast liue between Pe uan and 
Shangtung. 

2. — That China will engage Japanese as financial 
advisers and entrust the training of troops to 
Japanese officers. 

3. — That China will ugree to co-operate with Japan 
in establishing and carrying on Arsenals. 

A leader of the Chinese Revolutionists in Tokio is 
quoted by the Mainicbi as saying that the mission of 
Mr. Chou, China’s Envoy, is said to be to obtain 
Japan’s recognition of the adoption of a Monarchy by 
offering the 11 an VVeih-ping mine and two railways, 
but it is doubtful whether the Japanese Government 
will accept the offer, lie said he hoped that Japan 
would not be misled by the prospect of miuor 
advantages, losing sight of the greater interests of the 
two countries. ° „ 

All that lias hitherto appeared in tht 
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papers makes Yuan-Sliili-kui responsible 
lor the movement for a monarchy. But 
in diplomacy very often .it is found that 
“ things are not what they seem.” Some 
six mouths ago information was avail- 
able in our country that Japan Mould 
press Yuan-Shih-kai to ascend the Chinese 
throne as emperor, promising that if 
trouble arose in consequence she would 
help him to quell the disturbances; but 
if Yuan did not listen to the advice of 
Japan she would help the revolutionary - 
party of Sun Yat Sen. Whether this in- 
formation was derived in the last resort 
from trustworthy sources or not cannot 
be ascertained ; but the actual event, the 
movement lor monarchy, lias, as anti- 
cipated, taken place ; though it is beyond 
our power to discover whether Japan 
was at the bottom of it or not. The 
British Government have undoubtedly 
better sources of information ;-*at least, 
ought to have. For Japanese ascendancy 
in China is not without its bearing on 
Indo-Britannie polities and policy, and 
whatever is calculated to give Japan 
opportunity to interpose in Chinese affairs 
requires close watching. 

Progressive Travancore. 

To the patriotic Indian, the recent 
address of the Dewan of Travancore to the 
Sri Mulam Popular Assembly is a hope- 
inspiring document. It gives us very wel- 
come information regarding the progress 
of that State in various directions. Take 
education, for example. 

Including unrecognised schools, the total number 
of educational institutions in the State during 1090 
was 3, 24a and their strength a,9G,7o.'$. The percent- 
age of pupils in all denominations of schools to the 
total population was 8'9 and to the number o! 
children of scliool-goiug age 50*6. There was on an 
average one recognised school for every 0*5 square 
miles of the area and for every 1,681 persons of the 
population of the State. 75*2 per cent of the boys 
and 29 per cent, of the girls of school-going age were 
under instruction in recognised schools. Devieolain 
is the only taluk with less than .'JO per cent of its 
children of school-going age attending school, while 
Tiru valla, which fakes the second rank among the 
taluks of the State in point of population, shovvs the 
greatest progress, with l)9’8 percent of its children 
of school-going age attending recognised schools. In 
this connection, it will be of interest to you to know 
that the last Administration Report of Baroda states 
that “Travancore deservedly represents the highest 
watermark yet obtained in India by the voluntary 
principle in education.” 

This is a much better .record than any 
that any British Indian province can show. 
Take Abkari. 
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In connection with reduction of country-liquor 
shops, the following figures will be interesting 
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It will be seen that, in the course of seven years, 
the number ol these shops in the State has been re- 
duced by OS per cent. 

Can any province or district in British 
India show such a record ? 

An All-India Music Conference- 

The wonderful musical talents of Moula 
Bux found recognition and encouragement 
in Baroda. The Clack wars have been 
munificent patrons of music. It was in the 
fitness of things therefore that a meeting 
was held at Baroda on the 10th January 
last to consider the question of an All- 
India Music Conference at which it 
was resolved that the Conference should be 
held on such dates during the second week 
of March, as may be convenient to His 
Highness the Maharaja Salieb. His 
1 vxcelleney the Dewan Salieb on behalf of 
the State was pleased to indicate that the 
travellingand entertainment expenses of the 
guests, which were estimated at about Rs. 
5,000, would be met by the Government of 
His Highness. This was only to be ex- 
pected. 

History of Aurangzib. 

The third vohime of Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar’s original history of the reign of 
Aurangzib is in the press and will be out in 
April next. It covers the twenty-four years 
forming the first half of the reign (1058- 
1 OS 1 ) which the Emperor passed in North- 
ern India, and deals with an immense 
variety of subjects and interests. Three 
chapters of it were published in this Review 
in lillf*. The Mughal conquests of Assam 
and Chittagong, the Rajput Wars that 
followed the dea til of Jasxvant Singh, the 
relations of India with the outer Muslim 
world and the Frontier Afghans in the 17th 
century, Aurangzib’s repression of the 
Hindus and demolition of temples, and the 
risings of the Jats, Satnamis and Sikhs are 
fully dealt with in the volume and much 

curious and new information given. 

• • 

Price of Milk in England* 

W'hen I was in England, more than two 
decades ago, I found milk was much cheap- 
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cr in London than it was in Bombay or 
Calcutta. 1 was unable to find an explana- 
tion. But not long ago, reading a book 
on Agricultural Economics, 1 came across 
the following passage which gave the true 
explanation of che iaet, which had greatly 
puzzled me lor many a long year. The 
author writes : — 

“Since the fail in tlie price of cereals, about thirty 
years ago, the Huiopean field-svstcin has been quite 
upset those articles which wiil not stand long ship- 
ment, such as milk, vegetables, etc., prove most 
profitable because foreign countries cannot compete 
so successfully upon the European markets. As a 
result grain land has, in many instances, been convert- 
ed into pastures. A good example of this is found in 
eastern England where many old wheat fields have 
been converted into permanent pastures for dairy 
cows. The production of green fodders for cattle lias 
ptoved relatively more profitable in recent years than 
formerly.’* (An Introduction to the Study of Agricul- 
tural Economics, by II. C. Taylor, p. 75). B. 

Siren Hedin in Simla. 

“llow fascinating is this sight, but liow much 
more imposing as a symbol of the power of the 
British Empire ! litre the eagle has its evry, ami 
from its point ol vantage casts ils keen c\rs over the 
plains ol India. Here converge innumerable telegraph 
wires from all the corners and extremities of the 
British Empire, and trom this centre numerous orders 
and instructions arc daily despatched “On llis 
Majesty’s Service Only” ; here the administration is 
carried on and the army controlled ” 

, — Tram* Him ;il ayth Vol. I. Chap. 1. 

Sven Hedin on the Tashi Lama. 

The Tashi Lama, the head of the 
monastery at Tasi-lttnpo, whose temple 
roofs glitter with gold and where 3800 
monks dwell, is the spiritual lord of 
Tibetan Lamaism, as the Dalai Lama is 
its political pontiff. lie is elected by a 
college of cardinals partly by nomination 
and partly by lottery, and is regarded as 
the incarnation of the Amitabha. We 
should add that the celebrated explorer 
Sven Iledin does not suffer from an 
excess of humanity or of regard lor the 
feelings and the civilisation of oriental 
nations, and might, from remarks made 
everywhere in his books, be easily mis- 
taken for hidebound Anglo-Indian bureau- 
crat. 

“Wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten Tashi Lama ! 
Never has any man made so deep and ineffaceable an 
itnpression on me. Not as a divinity in human form, 
but as a man, who in goodness of heart, innocence, 
and purity approaches as near as possible to perfec- 
tion. 1 shall never forget his expression : it displayed 
unbound kindness, humility, a^d philanthropy ; and 
1 have never seen such a smile, a mouth so delicately 
formed, so n« ble a countenance. His smile never left 
him : he smiled like a sleeper dreaming of something 
beautfftil fend desirable, fcnd whenever our eyes met, 


his smile grew broader, and he nodded kindly and 
amiably, as much as to say : “Trust in m$ friendship 
implicitly, for my intentions are good towards a 11 
men.” 

“The incarnation of Amitabha ! The earthly 
shell in which the soul of Amitabha lives on through 
time ! Thcrefoie n deity lull ol supernatural wisdom 
and omniscience. The Tibetans believe that he knows 
not only what is and has been, but also all that is 
to come, Can he be Amitabha himself? This much 
is certain, that he is a very extraordinary man, a 
singular, unique, and incomparable man. I told him 
that 1 thought myself fortunate to have seen him, 
and that I should never forget the hours 1 had spent 

in his company For my part 1 could hardly 

think of any thing else but the Tashi Lama and the 
powerful impression he had made on me. I left the 
Lahrang, his cloister palace, intoxicated and bewitch- 
ed by his personality. This one day was worth many 
days in Tibet, and 1 felt that I had now beheld what 

was most remaikahle in the country "Trans* 

Himalaya , Vol. L Chap . *Y.YV. 

Again Sven Iledin writes, after more 
than a month’s acqun in tance and intimate 
association, 

“...lie was one of those rare, refined, and noble 
personalities who make other people feel that their 
lues are fuller and more precious. Yes, the memory 
of the Tashi Lama will cleave to me as long as I 
live llis friendship is sincere, liis shield is spotless 
and bright, lie seeks for the triuh honestly and 
humbly, and knows that by a virtuous and conscien- 
tious life he renders himself a worthy temple for 
the soifl of the mighty Amitabha/ 7 Trans-Himalaya, 
Vol. I. chap XX VIII. 

The Tibetan Prayer 'Wheel. 

“in one particularly small room stand two 
colossal cylindrical prayer-mills boforc which a 
crowd is always collected— monks, pilgrims, mer- 
chants, workmen, tramps, and beggars. Such a 
praying machine contains miles of thm paper strips 
with prayers printed on them, and wound round and 
round the axis of tile cylinder. There is a handle 
attached, by which the axle can be turned. A single 
revolution, and millions of prayers ascend together 
to the ears of the gods.” — Trans-Himalava, Vol I, 
chap. XX VIII. 

Spiritual Slavery of the Lamas. 

“The people are kept by the Lamas in spiritual 
slavery, and the lamas themselves are docile slaves to 
the tomes of narrow-minded dogmas which bavc been 
stereotyped for centuries, which may not be inter- 
fered with or criticised, for they arc canonical, 
proclaim the absolute truth, and stand in the way of 
all free and independent thought. The clergy form a 
very considerable percentage of the scanty popula- 
tion of this poor country. Without the Peter’s pence 
Tibet could not make both ends meet. Tashi-lunpo 
is, then, a huge savings box, in which the rich man 
places his pile of gold, the poor man hi9 mi*c. And 
with what object ? to propitiate the monks, for they 
are the mediators between the Gods and the people. 
Scarcely' any other land is so completely under the 
thumb of the priests as Tibet.”— Trans-Himalaya, 
Vol. I, chap. XXX. 

The Civilisation of the Tibetans. 

And yet, poor‘as*the people may be, the 
glimpses that we get of life in Tibet from 
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the author’s hook show that the people 
are not so badly oft after all as may he 
imagined. The solid white houses of stone, 
the vast and imposing monasteries many 
stories high and with massive towers and 
golden roofs, the terraced gardens, the 
solemn religious processions and soul-stir- 
ring hymns, the brilliant New Year's 
festival, where the dignified movements of 
the monks, amidst the vast concourse of 
people impressed Dr. Sven lied in who 
writes: “their gestures are noble; when - 
they converse, bending slowly towards one 
another, an air of genuine, striking nobility 
pervades- the whole picture without the 
slightest touch of anything vulgar,” their 
horseraces and shooting competitions and 
other manly amusements, their religious 
disputations and solemn convocations for 
the conferring of degrees— ca eh monk must 
take a vow of chastity and abstinence and 
study the Kanjur and other sacred hooks 
fora number of years — all these betoken 
a state of civilisation which, both in its 
material and spiritual aspects, is not al- 
together despicable. Dr. Sven Hedin him- 
self says at one place: 

“It is astonishing to (hid in Tibet so much Cultiv- 
able land, and such a number of inhabited villages 
with solid stone houses ami gardens. “ 

VYc rwul of ‘pictured galleries’, ‘towns of 
white sanctuaries,’ ‘numerous pictures of 
the Buddha painted in fresco on the walls,’ 
‘suits of armour with shirts of mail, ...iron 
rings, maces, spears, tridents, and lances’, 
pillared halls, statues of monks and images 
of Buddha, handsome banners on Chinese 
.silk, ‘extremely finely executed frescoes 
which cover the walls’ < f monasteries, and 
again and again, of the “grand, lovable, 

divine Tashi Lama.” 

+ 

The Monasteries of Tibet. 

“The whole broad valley at Ye is begirt 
by a circle of monasteries” [and, .as the 
context shows, of nunneries also]. There is 
the “wonderful monastery of Tashi-gembe, 
which, after Tashi-lunpo, is the richest and 
finest I have seen in Tibet. t As to cleanli- 
ness and good taste, it surpasses all.” 
“The Monastety of Lingayompa is 
placed on the uppermost ledge of a steep 
flight of terraces, and is as fantastic, 
fascinating and attractive as a fairy 
castle.” Of the sanctuary of Tarting- 
gompa [‘Gompa* is a monastic cave, cf. 
the ‘Hasti-Gompa’ or Blephant Cave at 
Udaygiri in Orissa] Sven Hedin w r rites : 


“I started with surprise m the portal, for we had 
seen many halls of the gods in Tashi-lunpo, but never 
yeL one so large, ancient, and so wonderfully fascina- 
ting in its mysterious light. 

•‘What rich and subdued coloring ! The Sego- 
Chummo-thakang, as it is called, is like a crypt, a 
fairy gi otto, recalling to mind tl*e rock temples ol* 
Elephant a, but here all is of redpainted wood, and 
4S pillars support the roof. The capitals arc green 
and gold, cai veil in intricate and tasteful designs, and 
carved lions, arabesques, and tendrils adorn the 
projecting beams of the ceiling. The floor consists of 
stone flags, their cracks filled up with the dust of 
centuries, so that it is smooth and even as asphalt. 
The daylight falls into the hall through a square 
implupium, spanned bv a network ol chains. . — Vol 

I, chap XXX 11. 

The Cavedwelling Monks. 

The lifelong: immurement of some monks 
in cave dwellings in entire seclusion from 
day-light and the world and human associa- 
tion, leads Sven Hedin to indulge in the fol- 
lowing reflections : 

“ Ins tremendous fortitude, compared with 

which everything I can conceive, even dangers infallib- 
ly lending to death, seems to me insignificant. For, 
as far as i can judge, less fortitude is required when a 
lieio, like 11 i rose, blockades the entrance of Port 
Arthur, knowing that the batteries above will anni- 
hilate him, than to allow oneself to be buried alive in 
the daikness for forty or sixty years. In the former 
case the suffering is short, the glory eternal ; in the 
latter the victim is as unknown after death as in his 
lifetime, and the toi lure is endless, and can oiTly be 
borne by a patience of which wc can have no concep- 
tion Waddell, who has a thorough know- 

ledge of Lamaism, believes that the custom of 
Reclusion for life is only an imitation of the pruc- 
cc of pure Indian buddhism, which enjoins 
Periodical retreats from the world for the purpose 

self-examination ifnd o! acquiring greater clearness 
ii abstruse questions, in his opinion the Tilntans have 
made an eml of the means.'' — Vol 11., Chap. XXXV. 

“Such a life seems hopelessly sad and gloomy. 
And vet a man who will venture to shut himself day 
and night within the walls of a dim convent must 
possess faith, conviction, and patience, for it is a prison 
which he in the tumult of his mind has chosen of his 
own free will, lie has renounced the world when lie 
allows himself to be walled in alive in the dark courts 
of Tarting; and when the smoke of his pyre ascends, 
it must, if equal justice he meted out to all, be a 
pleasant savour before the eternal throne. Vol I., 
Chap. XXX 11. 

Indian Explorers. 

Important geographical explorations 
and discoveries in Central Ti1»et were 
made b> r Indian Pandits, of whose ex- 
ploits passing mention is to be found 
everywhere in Sven Hedin’s book, of one 
of them specially, N&in Sing by name, who 
discovered the great lakes in Central 
Tibet in 1874, Sven Iledin speaks in 
rapturous terms. He is ‘the immortal 
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I’umlit,' ‘tlu* incomparable and wonder- 
ful Nain Sing.’ Colonel Sir Henry Trotter 
has described the famous journey from 
Leh to Lassa performed by Nain Sing 
in IS 78. 

“The great Pundit A.K., or Krishna, wlio con- 
tends with Nain Sing for the foremost place, crossed 
the most easterly parts of the Trans-Himalaya on 
his journey in 1SS1 ” “A pundit also went between 
Mannsarownr and Tok-jabung— past the [ lake of | 
Ruldap-tso. ... It seems likely that he crossed the 
Trans-Himalaya bv a pass called Sai-bung.” 

Dr. Sven Hedin eoneludes that two 
Frenchmen, two Englishmen and half a 
dozen Pandits had crossed the trans- 
Himalaya n ran gc ot mountains before him, 
but he claims that not only had he crossed 
eight passes while none of the others had 
crossed more than seven, but , seven out of 
the eight passes crossed by bim were un- 
known before. Sven Hedin does not men- 
tion Pabu Sarat Chandra Das, whose geo- 
graphical expeditions intoTibet are so well- 
known. 

Maharashtra Women’s University. 

The Maharashtra Women’s University 
inaugurated by Prof. Karve deserves suc- 
cess, as it cannot but be productive of 
grea,t good. Similar schemes, with changes 
made according to local conditions, ought 
to be elaborated for all the other provinces 
of India and carried out with steady zeal. 
The scheme of university extension lectures 
iu the vernacular advocated by Dr. Nil 
Ratan Sircar in his presidential address at 
the last Theistie Conference is based on a 
similar idea. The Committee appointed by 
the Bengal Government for suggesting 
methods, means, and courses for the 
education of Hindu girls and women in 
Bengal, finished their labors towards the 
close of last year. They are of opi- 
nion that Bengali should tie the medium 
of instruction at all stages, English 
being taught only as a second language. 
The highest courses of stud\ outlined 
by them are equivalent to the Ji. a. 
courses of Indian Universities. Their scheme 
of a model school includes (1) a general 
department, (2) a technical department, 
and (3) a training department. Great 


stress is laid on the teaching of domestic 
science. 

Exhibition of Indian Paintings in Madras. 

Art is one of the important elements by 
which the civilization of a country is 
known. Utterly neglected by our educated 
men at first. Art is gradually obtaining 
their recognition. The works of Bengali 
painters have been exhibited in Calcutta, 
Paris, London, and Lahore. They are now 
on exhibition in Madras. Everywhere they 
have received both praise and adverse criti- 
cism. Both are welcome. At Madras they 
are calling forth both. In the course* of 
an address on “Modern Indian Painters 
and their message to voting India” Mr. J. 
H. Cousins said 

Tlu* first qunliU o! the modern Indian painters to 
which Ik* would call their attention was their Jnclifin- 
ncs'i* lie knew that some good judges had seen 
Kuropc and Japan reflected m the exhibition, blit this 
was a matter ol technique. He, the speaker, with n 
fresh eve hfr Indian life and scenery, and a long and 
loving study of Indian thought, was not bothered by 
the experiments that every artist would make: he 
found the paintings to be full of India, and that was 
as it should be. India had risen far beyond the 
stage of the “sedulous ape.’’ The Indian artists only 
found themselves when they gave up imitating poor 
Western copies. India could also be herself by cling- 
ing to her own ideal of spiritual realisation, and by 
seeing, as the modern painters saw, one life iu multi- 
tudinous forms. 

Mr. W. 8. Hadawav, Superintendent of 
the Madras School of Arts is very critical 
in A'eir I nr] in. But he admits that 

“The be< work in painting and drawing which 
India has produced in modern times is undoubtedly 
the work of this group of Bengali artists.” 

Mr. Johan van Manen also contributes 
a critical article to The Commonweal which 
concludes:— 

The joyous message proclaimed by these pictures 
tells us that there exists around us t at the present 
day in India, a group of artists, dissatisfied on the 
one hand with dead national traditions, on the 
other hand with mere mechanical copying of un- 
assimilated foreign models, a group which is 
striving and groping for new formula* for the expres- 
sion of beauty mid truth in pictorial form and 
whose productions— quite apart from the question 
ns to what lias been reached and what has not been 
reached as yet— shows that healthy and continuous 
ferment which iskhe token of life and the promise of 
grow r 111. Not yet a school itself, this group may 
prepare the arising of a school of modern Indian 
pictorial art. 
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(8) My First Optini;. 

O NCE, when the dengue fever was raging 
in Caleutta, some portion of our 
extensive family had to take shelter 
in'Chhatu Balm’s river side villa. We were 
among tliem. 

This was my lirst outing. The hank of 
the (ranges welcomed me into its lap like 
a friend of a former birth. There, in front 
of the servants’ quarters, was a grove of 
guava trees; and, sitting in the verandah 
under the shade of these, gazing at the 
(lowing current through the gaps between 
their trunks, my days would pass. Every 
morning, as 1 awoke, 1 somehow felt the 
day coining to me like .a new gilt-edged 
letter, with some unheard -ol news await- 
ing me on the opening of the envelope. 
And, lest I should lose any fragment t>f it, 
1 would hurry through my toilet to my 
chair outside. Everyday there was the 
ebb and How of the tide on the Ganges; 
the various gait of so many different boats; 
the shifting of the shadows of the trees 
from west to east ; and, over the fringe of 
shade-patches of the woods on the opposite 
bank, the gush of golden life-blood through 
the pierced breast of the evening sky. Some 
• days would be cloudy from early morning; 
the opposite woods black ; black shadows 
moving over the river. Then with a rush 
would come the vociferous rain, blotting 
out the horizon ; the dim line of the other 
bank taking its leave in tears : the river 
swelling with suppressed heavings; and 
the moist wind making free with the foli- 
age of the trees overhead. 

I felt that out of the bowels of wall, 
beam and rafter, I had a new birth into the 
outside. In making fresl* acquaintance- 
with things, the dingy covering of petty 
habits seemed to drop off the world. I am 
sure that the sugar-cane molasses, which 
I had with cold lachis for my breakfast, 
could not have tasted different from the 
ambrosia which Indr a* quaffs in his heaven ; 

* The Jupiter Pluviu9 of Hindn’Mylhology, 
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for, the immortality is not in the nectar 
but in the taster, and thus is missed by 
those 'who seek it. 

Behind the house was a walled-in en- 
closure with a tank and a flight of steps 
leading into the water from a bn thing plat- 
form. ( )n one side of the platform was an 
immense Jnmbolan tree, and all round 
were various fruit trees, growing in thick 
clusters, in the shade of which the tank 
nestled in its* privacy. The veiled beauty 
of this retired little inner garden had a 
wonderful charm tor me, so different from 
111 .- broad expanse of the river-bank in 
front. It was like the bride of the house, 
in the seclusion of her midday siesta, rest- 
ing on a many-colored quilt other own em- 
broidering, murmuring low the secrets of 
her heart. Many a midday hour did I 
spend alone under that Jambolan tree 
dreaming of the fearsome kingdom of the 
Yakshas* within the depths of the tauk. 

1 had a great curiosity to sec a Bengal 
village. Its clusters of cottages, its thatch- 
ed pavilions, its lanes and bathing places, 
its games and gatherings, its fields and 
markets, its life ps a whole as I saw it in 
imagination, greatly attracted me. Just 
such a village was right on the other side 
of our garden wall, but it was forbidden 
to us. We had come out, but not into 
freedom. We had been in a cage, and were 
now on a perch, but the chain was still 
there. 

One morning two of our ciders went out 
for a stroll hitt) the village. I could not 
restrain my eagerness any longer, and, slip- 
ping out unperceived, followed them for 
some distance. As I went along the deeply 
shaded lane, with its close thorny scorn 
hedges, by the side of the tank covered with 
green water weeds, I rapturously took in 
picture after picture. I still remember the 
man with bare body, engaged in a belated 
toilet on the edge of the tank, cleaning his 
• • 

* The Kin;; of the Yakshas is the Plato of Hindu 
Mythology. 
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teeth with the chewed end of a twig. 
Suddenly mv elders became aware of my 
presence l>eliind them. “Oct away, <*et 
away, go back at once !” they scolded. 
They were scandalised. My feet were, 
bare, 1 had no scarf or upper-robe 
over my tunic, I was not dressed 
lit to come out ; as if it was my 
fault! 1 never owned any socks or super- 
lluous apparel, so not only went back dis- 
appointed for that morning, but had no 
chance of repairing my shortcoming:', and 
being allowed to come out any other day. 
However though the Beyond was thus shut 
out from behind, in front the Canges freed 
me from all bondage, and my mind, when- 
ever it listed, could embark on the boats 
gaily sailing along, and hie away to lands 
not named in any geography. 

This was forty years ago. Since then I 
have never set loot again in that chuvnpnk- 
shaded villa garden. The same old house 
and the same old trees must still be there, 
but I know it cannot any longer be the 
same — for where am 1 now to get that 
fresh feeling of wonder which made it what 
it was ? 

We returned to our Jorasanko house in 
town. And my days were as so many 
mouthfuls offered up to be gulped down 
into the yawning interior of the Normal 
School. 

(9) Practising Poetry. 

That blue manuscript book was soon 
filled, like the hive of some insect, with a 
network of variously slanting lines and the 
thick and thin strokes of letters. The eager 
pressure of the boy writer soon crumpled 
its leaves ; and then the edges got frayed, 
and twisted up claw -like as if to hold fast 
the writing within ; till at last, down what 
river Baitarani * I know not, its pages 
were swept away by merciful oblivion. 
Anyhow they- escaped the pangs of a pas- 
sage through the printing pres's and need 
fear no birth into this vale of woe. 

I cannot claim to have been a passive 
witness of the spread of my reputation as 
a poet. Though Satkari Babu was not a 
teacher of our class he was very fond of 
me. He had written a book on Natural 
History— wherein l hope no unkind humor- 
ist will try to find a reason for such fond- 
ness. He sent for me one day and asked : 
“sSo you write podtry, dft von ?” T did not 
conceal the fact. Since then he would now 
* Corresponding to Lethe. 


aiul then ask me to complete a quatrain by 
adding a couplet of my own to one given 
by him. 

Gobinda Babu of our school was very 
dark, and short and fat. lie was the Superin- 
tendent. He sat, in his black suit, with his 
account books, in an office room on the 
second storey. We were .all afraid of him, 
for he was the rod-bearing judge. One day 
I had escaped from the attentions of some 
bullies into his room. The persecutors were 
five or six older boys. I had no one to 
bear witness on my side— except my tears. 

I won my ease and since then Govinda 
Babu had a soft corner in his heart for me. 

One day he called me into his room 
during the recess. 1 went in fear and 
trembling but bad no sooner stepped before 
him than lie also accosted me with the 
question : “So you write poetry?” I did 
not hesitate to make the admission, lie 
commissioned me to write a poem on some 
high moral precept which 1 do not remem- 
ber. The amount of condescension and 
affability which such a request coming from 
him implied can only be appreciated by 
those who were his pupils. When 1 finished 
and handed him the verses next day, he 
took*me to the highest class and made me 
stand before the boys. “Recite," he com- 
manded. And 1 recited loudly. 

The only praiseworthy thing about this 
moral poem was that it soon got lost. Its 
moral efiect on that class was far from en- 
couraging— the sentiment it aroused being 
not one of regard for its author. Most of 
them were certain that it was not mj* own 
composition. One said he could produce 
the hook from which it was copied, but 
was not pressed to do so; the process of 
proving is such a nuisance to those who 
want to believe. Finally the number of 
seekers after poetic fame began to increase 
alarmingly ; moreover their methods were 
not those which arc recognised as roads to 
moral improvement. 

Nowadays there is nothing strange in a 
youngster writing verses. The glamour oi 
poesy is gone. 1 remember how the few 
women who wrote poetiy in those chiys 
were looked upon as miraculous creations 
of the Deity. If one hears to-day that sonic 
young lady does not write poems one feels 
sceptical. Poetry now sprouts long before 
the highest Bengali class is reached ; so that 
no modern Gobinda Babu would have 
taken any notice of the poetic exploit 1 
have recounted. 
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(10) Srikantha Bauu. 

At this time I was blessed with a hearer 
the like of whom 1 shall never get again. 
He had so inordinate a capacity for being 
pleased as to have utterly disqualified him 
tor the post of critic in any of our monthly 
Reviews. The old man was like a perfectly 
ripe Alfonso mango— not a trace of acid or 
coarse fibre in his composition. His tender 
clean-shaven face was rounded oft' by an all- 
pervading baldness; there was not the* 
vestige of a tooth to worry the inside of his 
mouth; and his big smiling eves gleamed 
with a constant delight. When he spoke in 
his soft deep voice, his mouth and eves and 
hands all spoke likewise. He was of the 
old school of Persian culture and knew not 
a word of English. His inseparable compa- 
nions were a hubble-bubble at his left, and 
a sitnr on his lap; and from his throat 
flowed song unceasing. 

Srikantha Balm had no need to wait for 
a formal introduction, for none could resist 
the natural claims of his genial heart. Once 
lie took us to b‘ photographed with him in 
some big English photographic studio. 
There he so captivated the proprietor, with 
his artless story, in a jumble of Hindus- 
thaui and Bengali, of how he was a poor 
man, but badly wanted this particular 
photograph taken, that the man smilingly 
allowed him a reduced rate. Nor did such 
b argaining sound at all incongruous in 
that unbending English establishment, so 
naive was Srikantha Balm, so unconscious 
of any possibility of giving offence. lie 
would sometimes take me along to a Euro- 
pean missionary’s house. There, also, with 
his playing and singing, his caresses of the 
missionary’s little girl and his unstinted 
admiration of the little booted feet of the 
missionary’s lady, he would enliven the 
gathering as no one else could have done. 
Another behaving so absurdly would have 
been deemed a bore, but his transparent 
simplicity pleased all and drew them to 
join in his gaiety. 

Srikantha Babu was impervious to rude- 
ness or insolence. There was at the time a 
singer ot some repute retained in our estab- 
lishment. When the latter was the worse 
lor liquor lie would rail at poor Srikantha 
Babu’s singing in no very choice terms. 
This he would bear unflinchingly, with no 
attempt at retort. When # at last the man’s 
incorrigible rudeness brought about his 
dismissal Srikantha Babu anxiously inter- 


ceded for him. “It was hot he, it was the 
liquor,” he insisted. 

He could not bear to see anyone sorrow- 
ing or even to hear of it. So when any one 
of the boys wanted tft torment him they 
had only to read out passages from Vidya- 
sagar’s “Banishment ofSita”; whereat lie 
would be greatly exercised, thrusting out 
his hands in protest and begging and pray- 
ing of them to stop. 

Tip is old man was the friend alike of my 
father, my elder brothers and ourselves. 
He was of an age with each and everyone 
of us. As any piece of stone is good enough 
for the freshet to dance round and gambol 
with, so the least provocation would suffice 
to make him beside himself with joy. On 
one occasion 1 had composed a hymn, and 
had not failed to make due allusion to the 
trials auil tribulations of this world. Sri- 
kantha Babu was convinced that my father 
would be overjoyed at such a perfect gem of 
a devotional poem. With unbounded en- 
thusiasm lie volunteered to personally 
acquaint him with it. By a piece of good 
fortune I was uot there at the time but 
heard afterwards that my father was huge- 
ly amused that the sorrows of the world 
should lrive so early moved his youngest 
son to the point of versification. 1 am sure 
(iobiuda Babu, the superintendent, tvould 
have shown more respect for my effort on 
so serious a subject. 

In singing I was Srikantha Babu’s 
favorite pupil. He had taught me a song; 
“No more of A' raj a* for me,” and would 
drag me about to everyone’s rooms and 
get me to sing it to them. 1 would sing 
and he would thrum an accompaniment 
on his sUnr and when we came to the 
chorus he would join in, and repeat it over 
and over again, smiling and nodding his 
head at each one in turn, as if nudging them, 
on to a more enthusiastic appreciation. 

He was "a devoted admirer of my father. 
A hymn had been set to one of his tunes, 
“For lie is the heart of our hearts.” When 
he sang this to my father Srikantha Babu 
got so excited that he jumped up from his 
seat and alternately violently twanged 
his siLnr as he sang: “For He is the heart 
of our hearts” and then waved his hand 
aboiu my father’s face as he changed the 
words to “For you are the heart of our 
hearts.” * • • 

When the old man paid his last visit to 

* Krishna's playground. 
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mv father, the latter, himself bed-ridden, 
was at a river-side villa in Chinsurah. 
Srikantha Halm, stricken with his last 
illness, could not rise unaided and had to 
push open his eyelids to see. In this state, 
tended by his daughter, he journeyed to 
Chinsurah from his place in Birbhoom. 
With a great effort he managed to 
take the dust of my father’s feet and 
then return to his lodgings in Chinsurah 
where he breathed his last a few days later. 
I heard afterwards from his daughter that 
he went to his eternal youth with the song 
“How sweet is thy mercy. Lord !” on 
his lips. 

(11) Our Bii.NC.AU Course Ends. 

At School we were then in the class be- 
low the highest one. At home we had ad- 
vanced in Bengali much further than the 
subjects taught in the class. We had been 
through Akshay Datta’s book on Popular 
Physics, and had also finished the epic ol 
Mcghnadvadha. We read our physics 
without any reference to physical objects 
and so our knowledge of the subject was 
correspondingly bookish. In fact the time 
spent on it had been thoroughly wasted; 
much more so to my mind than if it had 
been wasted in doing nothing. The 
Meglinadvadha, also, was not a thing 
of joy to us. The tastiest tit-bit may 
not be relished when thrown at one’s 
head. To employ an epic to teach language 
is like using a sword to shave with— sad 
lor the sword, bad for the •eliin. A poem 
should be taught from the emotional 
standpoint; inveigling it into service as 
grammar-cum-diet ionary is not calculated 
to propitiate the divine Saraswati. 

All of a sudden our Normal School 
career came to an end ; and thereby hangs 
a tale. One of our school teachers wanted 
to borrow a copy of my grandfather’s life 
by Mitra from our library. My nephew 
and classmate Satya managed to screw up 
courage enough to volunteer to mention 
this to my father. lie came to the conclu- 
sion that every-day Bengali would hardly 
do to approach him with. So he concocted 
and delivered himself of an archaic phrase 
with such meticulous precision that my 
father must have felt our study of the 
Bengali language had gone a bit too far and 
was in danger of o*ver-reftching itself. So the 
next morning, when according to our wont 
our table had been placed in the south 
verandah, the blackboard huug up on a 


nail in the wall, and everything was in 
readiness for our lessons with Nilkamal 
Babu, we three were sent for by my father 
to his room upstairs. “You need not do 
any more Bengali lessons,” he said. Our 
minds danced for very jov. 

Nilkamal Babu was waiting down- 
stairs, our books were lying open on the 
table, and the idea of getting us to once 
more go through the Meglmadv.vdha 
doubtless still occupied his mind. But as 
on one's death-bed the various routine of 
daily life seems unreal, so, in a moment, 
did everything, from the Pandit down to 
the nail on which the blackboard was 
hung, become for us as empty as a mirage. 
Our sole trouble was how to give this news 
to Nilkamal Babu with due decorum. We 
did it at last with considerable restraint, 
while the geometrical figures on the black- 
board stared at us in wonder and the 
blank verse of the Meglinadvadha looked 
blankly on. 

Our Pandit's parting words were : “At 
the call of duty I may have been sometimes 
harsh with you — do not keep that in re- 
membrance. You will learn the value of 
what- 1 have taught you later on.” 

Indeed I have learnt that value. It was 
because we were taught in our own 
language that our minds quickened. Lea ril- 
ing should as far as possible follow the 
process of eating. When the taste begins 
from the first bite, the stomach is awaken- 
ed to its function before it is loaded, so 
that its digestive juices get full play. 
Nothing like, this happens, however, when 
the Bengali boy is taught in English. The 
first bite bids fair to wrench loose both 
rows of teeth— like a vei'itablc earthquake 
in the mouth ! And by the time he dis- 
covers that the morsel is not of the genus 
stone, but a digestible bon bon, half 
his allotted span of life is over. 
While one is choking atul spluttering over 
the spelling and grammar, the inside re- 
mains starved, and when at length the 
taste is felt, the appetite has vanished. 
If the whole mipd does not work from the 
beginning its full powers remain undeve- 
loped to the end. While all around was 
the cry for English teaching, my third 
brother was brave enough to keep us to 
our Bengali course. To him in heaven my 
grateful reverence. 

(12) The Professor. 

On leaving the Normal School we were 
sent to the Bengal Academy, a Eurasian 
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institution. We felt we had gained 
an access of dignity, that we had ^rowii 
up — at least into the first storev of freedom. 
Ill oiut of fact the only progress v\e made 
in lhat academy was towards freedom. 
What we were taught there we never 
understood, nor did we make any attempt 
to learn, nor did it seem to make any diff- 
erence to anybody that we did not. The 
bovs here were annoying but not disgust- 
in^— which was a great comfort. They 
wrote ASS on their palms and slapped ^t 
onto our backs with a cordial “hello! 1 ’ 
They gave us a fli.tr in the ribs from behind 
and looked innocently another way. 
They dabbed banana pulp on our heads 
and made away mi perceived. Nevertheless 
it was like coming out of slime on to rock — 
we were worried but not soiled. 

This school had one threat advantage 
for me. No one there* cherished the forlorn 
hope that bo\s ot our sort could make 
any advance in learning. It was a petty 
institution with an insufficient income, 
so that we had one supreme merit 
in the eyes of its authorities— we paid 
our fees regularly. This prevented 
•even the Latin Oranmiar from prov- 
ing a stumbling block, and the most egre- 
gious of blunders left our backs unscathed. 
Pity for us had nothin# to do with it — the 
school authorities had spoken to the 
teachers ! 

Still, harmless though it was, after all it 
was a school. The rooms w ere cruelly dismal 
with their walls on guard like policemen. 
The house was more like a pigeon-holed 
box than a human habitation. No decora- 
tion, no pictures, not a touch of colour, not 
an attempt to attract the boyish heart. 
The fact that likes and dislikes form a large 
part of the child mind was completely 
ignored. Naturally our w hole being was 
depressed as we stepped through its door- 
wax' into the narrow quadrangle — and 
playing truant became chronic with us. 

In this we found an accomplice. My 
elder brothers had a Persian tutor. We 
used to call him Munshi. lie w as of middle 
age and all skin and bone*, as though dark 
parchment had been stretched over his 
skeleton without any tilling of flesh and 
blood. He probably knew Persian well, his 
kiiowledge ot English was quite fair, but in 
neither of these directions lay his ambition. 
His belief was that his proficiency in single- 
stick was matched only hy his skill in song. 
He would stand in the sun in the middle of 


our courtyard and go through a wonderful 
series of antics with a staff— his own sha- 
dow being his antagonist. I need hardly 
add that his shadow never got the better 
of him and when at the end he gave a 
great big shout and whacked it on the head 
with a victorious smile, it lay submissively 
prone at his feet. II is singing, nasal and 
out of tune, sounded like a gruesome mix- 
ture of groaning and moaning corning from 
smile ghost-world. Our singing master 
Vishnu would sometimes chaff him: “Look 
here, Munshi, you’ll lie taking the bread out 
of our mouths at this rate!” To which his 
only reply would be a disdainful smile. 

This show s that the Munshi w as amen- 
able to soft words ; and in fact, whenever 
we wanted we could persuade him to write 
to the school authorities to excuse us from 
attendance*. The school authorities took 
no pains to scrutinise these letters, they 
knew it would be all the same whether we 
attended or not, so far as educational re- 
sults were concerned. 

1 have now' a school of my own in which 
the boys are up to all kinds of mischief, 
for boys will be mischievous — and school- 
masters unforgiving. When any of us 
are beset with undue uneasiness at their 
conduct and are stirred into a resolution 
to deal out condign punishment, the mis- 
deeds of my own schooldays confront ilie 
in a row' and smile at me. 

I now' clearly see that the mis- 
take is to judge boys by the standard of 
the grown-ups, to forget that a child is 
quick and mobile like a running stream; 
and that, in the ease of such, any 
touch ot imperfection need cause no 
great alarm, for the speed of the 
flow* is itself the best corrective. When 
stagnation sets in then comes the danger. 
So it is for the teacher, more than the pupil, 
to beware of wrong doing. 

There .was a separate refreshment room 
for Bengali boys for meeting their caste 
requirements. This was where we struck 
up a friendship with some of the others. 
They were all older than we. One of these 
will bear to be dilated upon. 

I I is speciality was the art of Magic, so 
much so that he had actually written and 
published a little booklet on it, the front 
page of which bore his name with the title 
of Professor. J had. never before come 
across a school-boy whose name had 
appeared in print, 4 so that my reverence for 
him— as a professor of magic I mean— was 
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profound. IIow could I have brought 
myself to believe that anything question- 
able could possibly find* place in the 
straight and upright ranks of printed 
letters ? 1 o be able to record one's 

own words in indelible ink— was that 
a slight thing ? 1 o stand unscreened 

and unabashed, self-confessed before the 
world,— how could one withhold belief 
in the lace of such supreme self-eon- 
iidcncc ? 1 remember how once I 

got the types for the letters of mv name 
from some printing press, and what a 
memorable thing it seemed when I inked 
and pressed them on paper and found mv 
name imprinted. 

We used to give a lift in our carriage to 
this schoolfellow and author-friend of ours. 
This led to visiting terms. II<' was also 
great at theatricals. With his help we 
erected a stage on our wrestling ground 
with painted paper stretched over a split 
bamboo framework. But a peremptory 
negative from upstairs prevented anv plav 
lrom being acted thereon. 

A comedy of errors was however played 
later on without inv stage at all. The 
author ol this has already been introduced 
to the reader in these pages. He was none 
other than my nephew Satya. Those who 
behold his present calm and sedate demean- 
our w ould be shocked to learn of the tricks 
of which he was the originator. 

The event of which I am writing hap- 
pened sometime afterwards when 1 
was twelve or thirteen. War magician 
friend had told of so many strange 
properties of things that I * was eon- 
sumed with curiosity to see them for 
myself. But the mateiials of which he spoke 
were invariably so rare or distant that 
one could hardly hope to get hold of them 
without the help of Sinbad the sailor. Once, 
as it happened, the Professor forgot him- 
self so far as to mention accessible things. 
AVlio could ever believe that a seed dipped 
and dried twenty-one times in the juice of a 
species of cactus would sprout and flower 
and fruit all in the space of an hour ? I was 
determined to test this, not daring withal 
to doubt the assurance of a Professor 
whose name appeared in a printed book. 
i * J'^J’dener to furnish me with a 

plentiful supply of the milky juice, and be- 
took myself on a Sunday 'afternoon, to our 
im r stie nook in a corner of the terraced 
roof, to experiment with the stone of a 
mango. I was wrapt in my task of dip 


ping and drying -but the grown-up reader 
will probably not wait to ask me the re- 
sult. In the meantime, I little knew that 
Satva, in another corner, had, in the space 
of mi hour, caused to root and sprout a 
mystical plant of his own creation. This 
was to bear curious fruit later on. 

After the day of this experiment the 
Professor rather avoided me, as I gradual- 
ly came to perceive. He would not sit on 
the same side in the carriage, and alto- 
gether seemed to fight shy of me. 

One day, all of a sudden, he proposed that 
each one in turn should jump off the bench 
in our schoolroom, lie wanted to observe 
the differences in style, he said. Such scienti- 
fic curiosity did not appear queer in a profes- 
sor of magic. Every one jumped, so did I. 
He shook his head with a subdued “li’m.” 
No amount of persuasion could draw any- 
thing further out of him. 

Another day he informed us that some 
good friends of his wanted to make our 
acquaintance and asked us to accompany 
him to their house. Our guardians had no 
objection, so off we went. The crowd in 
the room seemed full of curiosity. They 
expressed their eagerness to hear me sing. 

I sang a song or two. Mere child as 1 was 
1 could hardly have bellowed like a bull. 
“Ouitc a sweet voice,” they all agreed. 

\\ lien refreshments were put before us 
they sat round and watched us cat. 

1 was bashful by nature and not used to 
strange company; moreover the habit [ 
acquired during the attendance of our 
servant Is war left me a poor eater for 
good. 1 luv all seemed impressed with 
the delicacy of my appetite. 

In the fifth act f got some curiously 
warm letters from our Professor which, 
revealed the whole situation. And here 
let the curtain fall. 

1 subsequently learnt from Satya that 
while I had been practising magic on the 
mango seed, he had successfully convinced 
the Professor that I was dressed as a boy 
by our guardians merely forgetting me a 
better schooling, but that really this was 
only a disguise. *To those who are eurious 
in regard to imaginary science I should 
explain that a girl is supposed to jump with 
her left foot forward, and this is what I 
had done on the oeeasion of the Professor’s 
trial. I little realised at the time what a 
tremendously false step mine had been! 

Translated by 
SURKNOKANATH TAGORE. 
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KALIDASA, THE SPIRIT OF ASIA 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, m.a. 


T was a New India, the India of the 

Guptas — a new stage, new actors, and 

what is more, a new outlook. Extensive 
diplomatic relations with foreign powers, 
military renown of “digvijaya” [ con- 
quest of the four quarters ] at home, 
overthrow of the ‘barbarians’ on the 
western borderland, international trade, 
maritime activity, expansion of the 
motherland, missionising abroad, the 
blending of races by which the flesh and 
blood of the population was almost re- 
newed, and social transformation as epoch- 
making as the first Aryanisation itself— 
all these ushered in in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of the Christian era a thorough 
rejuvenation and a complete overhauling 
of the old order of tilings in lliudusthan. 
The Indians of the Vikramadityan era 
started their life afresh— with young eyes 
and renovated mentality. Hindu tradition 
has ever known this to he the age of 
“Navaratna” (or Nine Gems, i. c , celebri- 
ties). Sir K. G. Bhandarkar of Bombay, 
calls it the age of Hindu Renaissance*. Mr. 
Vincent Smith says : 

“ 1 he Gupta period, taken in a wide sense ns ex- 
tending from about A. 1). 300 to 050, and meaning 
more particularly the fourth and fifth centuries, was 
a time of exceptional intellectual activity in many 
fields— a time not unworthy of comparison with t lie 
Elizabethan and Stuart period in England. In India 
all the lesser lights are outshone by the brilliancy 
ol Kalidasa, as in England all the smaller authors 
are overshadowed by Shakespeare. Hut, as the 
Elizabethan literature would still he rich, even if 
Shakespeare had not written, s i in India, if Kalidasa’s 
works had not survived, enough of other men's 
writings would remain to distinguish his age as 
extraordinarily fertile in literary achievement." 

If it is at all necessary to single out one 
name as a synonym for India and Hindu 
culture, it is not that of Manu, Yajna- 
valkya, Sakyasimha, Asoka, Samudra- 
gupta, Sankaracharyya, Tulsidasa, Sivaji 
or Chaitanya, but of Kalidasa, the poet 
of the 4th-5tli century A.D. Ifitisat all 
possible to regard any one work as the 
embodiment of Itidianishi, it is not the 
Rig Veda, the Arthasastra, the Tripitaka, 
Gita, Vedanta, Kural (Tamil work— 3rd 
century A. D.) Sakuntala, Dasa-bodhn 
(Marathi work — 17th century), or Kavi- 
kankana Chaudi (Bengali work-17th 
S*“ 1 t “ r J r ). but the Raghu-ramsatn of 
Kalidasa. And if it is* required to point 
to single passages in this epic which may 


be regarded as the most convenient Sutra 
or mnemonic formula fflr Indono Vamasliii 
(the spirit of Hindusthan), those arc : — 

A -su in udra - k s hit is ha n a m 
A-thi ka-rnthn-vartmannni * 

V a nl hx kyc mu ti i- vritt in mu 
Yogcnante tauutyajmn. 
ic.y Lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea, 

Commanding the atmosphere by chariots of air; 
Adopters of the life of the silent sage when old, 

And passing away at last through Yoga's aid. 

These four phrases occur in the very 
prelude to Raghu-vumsnm where the poet 
invokes the deities to help him in describing 
the achievements of the House of Kaghu. 
The following English translation is by 
Griffith: . 

“Vos, 1 will sing, although the hope be vain 
To tell their glories in a worthy strain, 

Whose holy ilame in earliest liie was won, 

Who toiled unresting till the task was done. 

Fur us the distant sens allowed their sway ; 

High ns the heaven none cheeked their lofty way, 
Constant in worship, prompt in duty’s call, 

Swift to reward the good, tlie bad appall, 

They gathered wealth, but gathered to bestow, 

And ruled their words that all their truth might know, 
hi glory’s ejnest they risked their noble lives; 
l’ur love and children, married gentle wives, 

On holy lore in childhood’s days intent, 

In love and joy their youthful prime th^y spent, 
As hermits , mused , in life's declining day , 

Then in Devotion dt earned their souls away'' 

Here is a Hegelian synthesis of opposites 
—the Machiavellian Kautilya shaking 
hands with the Nirvunist Sakyasimha. 
Here arc secularism and other-worldlyism 
welded together into one artistic whole, a 
full harmony of comprehensive life. This 
is Indianism ; and if 4 the East is East/ this 
is that East. 

European travellers in ancient and 
mediaeval times were impressed by the 
“wealth of Orinus and of Iwl” and the* 
“barbaric pearls and gold” of “the gorge- 
ous East.” They had no philosopher like 
Matthew Arnold going out of his way to 
poetise about ‘the legion/ nor a stylist like 
Kipling to write pseudo-anthropological 
stories about foreign races aud to start 
fascinating theories of race-psychology. 
They, therefore, did not notice any 
abnormal mentalities in the Orient, but 
found activity and the joy of life scattered 

* Literally, whose chariot- tracks went up to 
the skies. Pseudo-scientists may read in this and 
similar other passages an Sanskrit an anticipation 
of aeroplanes. 
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everywhere. The globe-trotters of the 
steam-age, however, begin their first 
lessons in Oriental lore with the dictum 
that “the East is East, and the West is 
West.” They, therefore, make it a point 
to find evidences ol ‘Oriental Sun,’ ‘Oriental 
atmosphere,’ ‘Oriental lethargy,’ ‘Oriental 
intrigue,’ ‘Oriental superstition,’ ‘Oriental 
corruption,’ and ‘Oriental immorality.’ 
To make “confusion worse confounded',” 
historians and philosophers who ought to 
be able to dive beneath the surface have 
been misled by the theory of Schopenhauer 
about Hindu pessimism. Though Schopen- 
hauer’s ideas do not count for much in the 
present clay life and philosophy of the 
western world, the cue supplied by him 
regarding the Orient bids fair to be a 
permanent superstition with those who 
should understand better. 

That Hindu culture could have expressed 
itself in an objective philosophy of energism 
and positivism would, therefore, appear 
paradoxical to those who have been 
taught to know India only in hersubjective 
metaphysics of Nirvanism and mysticism. 
Strictly* speaking, each represents ‘the 
truth, and nothing but the truth,’ but not 
‘the whole truth’ ; for, as the poet has said, 
“we are but parts and can see only but 
parts.” As for the travellers of ancient 
and medkeval times, or the tourists and 
scholars of the modern world, they have 
certainly seen only parts, because they 
came to see only parts. They were 
specialists commissioned to study definite 
interests. Thus there have been political 
ambassadors like Megasthcnes, commercial 
agents like Marco Polo and Tavernier, 
sightseers, curio-hunters, and sensation- 
mongers, newspaper-reporters who are 
deputed to get the ‘inside view’ of 
things, Christian missionaries who must 
force their gospel, aretueologists whose 
interests, if really honest, must only be the 
unearthing of ‘fossils’ from the dead p.ist, 
and others, who like all these have been 
born into the faith that the Oriental 
human beings belong to a fundamentally 
interior race. 

The whole India is an organic synthesis 
of the two philosophies. That synthesis 
cannot be interpreted fully by bringing 
about a mechanical adjustment of the 
conflicting reports oj' tourists and scholars. 
To unbiassed students of tlie philosophy of 
history, however, that is the only frame- 


work through which the signs of life have 
to be read. Resides, the synthetic race- 
ideal can be studied only in the representa- 
tive creations of constructive national ima- 
gination. Hindu Culture found its best 
expression in the mind and art of Kalidasa. 
For the' complete view of Indian life and 
thought, therefore, one should turn to 
Kalidasan literature. And to do justice 
to it one must apply the same method 
of literary criticism as is used in the 
interpretation of D.mte, Shakespeare, 
Vbndel and Goethe as exponents ot their 
times. A part of my remarks on the 
I\:iL;!iu-v;uiisnni of Kalidasa made else- 
where * may lu reproduced in this con- 
nexion. 

“It n imp t<> study it from cover to cover 

without noticing how profoundly the greatest poet 
of Hindus hau lias sought to depict this Hindu 
ideal of synthesis and harivouy between the positive 
anil the transcendental, the hhogn (enjoyment) and 
t\uw* (renunciation). Knghtt xuinsuni is The embodi- 
ment oi Hindu India in the same sense that I’urntlisc 
/.os/ is i he embodiment of Puritan Kngland. The 
grand ambitions ol the Vikramaditvaiici a, its colossal 
energies, its thorough mastery over the things of 
the world, its all-round economic prospentv find 
brilliant political position, its Alexandrian sweep, 
its proud and stately outlook, ils vigorous find 
robust taste are all graphically painted in tKs natio- 
nal epic, together with the Mevolimi to M rtiething alar 
from the sphere of our sorrow,’ the ‘light that never 
was on sea or land,’ the so r/yas./, vait nyvti, uhiui&u 
yoga, the preparation for the other woiid, the idea ot 
nothingness of this world, and the desire Jor niukti 
or the perpetual freedom from bondage. 

This antithesis, polarity or duality has not, 
however, been revealed to us as a hotchpotch of 
hurly-burly and pelimell conflicts and struggles, 
but presented in a serene, sober and well-adjusted 
system ol harmony and synthesis — which gives 
‘the World, the Flesh, and the Devil’ their due, 
which recognises the importance and dignity of the 
secular, the worldly, and the positive, and which 
establishes the transcendental, not to the exclusion 
of, but only above, as well as in and through , the 
civic, social and economic achievements. ’ 

It was when this synthetic idea of the 
One in the Many, the Infinite in the Fiuite, 
and the transcendental in the Positive, was 
uttering itself in literature, sculpture, my- 
thology and philosophy, that Hindusthan 
first became what may iruly be called the 
school ol Asia. Kalidasa as the embodiment 
of Hindu nationalism is thus the spirit of 
Asia. Nobody understands Asia who does 
not understand Kalidasa. He is the 
“God-gifted organ-voice” of the Orient. 

• Foreword to The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology (Panini 0flic8, Allahabad, India). 
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Bv ClIIJIANLAL MAl'.ANLAl. DoCTOK, M.A., 

Assistant Luoal Kkaiksiisranciik, Bakoda Statu. 


H INDU society, from times immcmorinl, 
has been divided into the four main 
castes or Vanias, viz., Brahmiu,* 
Kshatriya, Vaishya. and Sudra. These 
castes were in their origin elastic, but in 
the course of time, they became rigid and 
were themselves sub-divided into a number 
of sub-castes. Castes of mixed origin 
grew tip, and the system bee, ante crystal- 
lised into the present multiple caste- 
system. Under the older Smritis like that 
of Manu, the marriage of a male of a 
higher caste with a female of a lower caste 
was allowed, while the marriage of a 
female of a higher caste with a male of a 
lower caste was discountenanced. The 
former type of marriages was called 
Anuloma, while the latter type was known 
as Pratiloma. Although Anuloma .mar- 
riages were permitted by Hindu law in the 
days of the Smritis, they became obsolete 
in the course of centuries, and during f he 
confusion created by successive Alalio- 
inadan invasions, every group tried to 
protect itself against any admixture of 
blood by strictly restricting the field for 
marriage. The result has been that not 
only intermarriage has become obsolete 
1 between interdining sub-castes, but in some 
, parts of India and especially in Gujarat, 
-persons of the same sub-caste belonging to 
* some limited number of towns and villages 
have formed themselves into “rings” for 
purposes of lharriage, beyond which no 
person can give gills in marriage, even to 
person of the same sub-caste as themselves 
without incurring the penalty of a fine 
and in some eases excommunication. The 
“rings” many times defend this restriction 
on the ground that it ensures a sufficient 
supply of marriageable girls* for their hoys. 
The result is that girls have sometimes to 
be married to illiterate persons, who may 
not be able even to support a family, owing 
; to the paucity of suitable husbands in the 
“ring.” Very few people have the moral 
courage to kick at these intolerable fetters, 
i and educated Hindu India suffers the evils 
in sdence. 
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The Social Reform Conferences piously 
pass, a resolution about intermarriage 
between interdining sub-castes every year 
but no practical results have yet been 
achieved. This is a reform in which both 
the orthodox and reformers can co-operate, 
since there is no text of Hindu law or reli- 
gion that prohibits intermarriage between 
interdining subcastes. 1 will go further and 
say that there is no reason why we should 
not have intermarriages between sub- 
divisions of the same main Varna whether 
they interdine or not. We may also 
restore the practice of A nuloma-tnarriages 
which was prevalent in ancient India. 
Hut before we deal with the steps that 
may be taken in these directions, it will 
be well to examine the legal aspects of 
the question. 

Later authorities have laid down that 
the twice-born shall marry girls of equal 
caste (r<nn‘) in the Kali age. Some writers 
only admit the existence of the Brahmin 
and Sudra castes at present and say that 
the Ynishya and Kshatriya castes do not 
exist. But this question has been set at 
rest by the Privy Council in 7 M. I. A. I\ 
IS (Chuoturya Run Alurdan Syn v. Sahab 
I’urhulad Syn) where it judicially recog. 
nises the existence of the Kshatriya caste 
and says “the courts in all casts assume 
that the four great classes remain.” 

But the practical question now in such 
cases is “what constitutes a difference of 
caste sufficient to prevent intermarriage.” 
And this is A very difficult point to decide. 
Whether some of the castes such as the 
Kayasthas and others are really Sudras 
or not, whether the Vaidyas are a mixed 
caste or are genuine Vaishyas are questions 
which are sometimes keenly contested in 
the courts in India. 

In Bengal, in 9 Suth. W. R. 552, Mela* 
ram r. Thanooram, where a Dome Brah- 
min had married a girl of the Haree caste, 
the High Court held that local custom is 
the only authority by which such marriage 
can be sanctioned, thtf general Hindu law 
being against it. In another case (Narain 
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lihara \. Raldial (Vain LL.K. I.Cal; 23 
W.K. 331) where the legality of a marriage 
between a man ot the Kaivarta caste and 
a woman of the Tail tee caste was one of 
the points lor decision, Air. Justice Komesh 
Chimdcr Mil ter said : 

“Mum *.ge between jinnies in different subdivi- 
sions •»] the S i Ira erisle i> pronibiled unless sanctioii- 
c-f 1 I > v any *-p vi.ii ni^Uim, and no presumption in 
l.i vour of tin* v iliditv oi such marriage can be made 
although long cu habitation lias existed between the 
pai ties.*’ 

And although Justice Markby expressed 
;t doubt on the point, lie concurred in re- 
mantling the case to the lirst court to try 
whether by any usage or custom there 
could lie any valid marriage between the 
parties in question. The tirst of tliese 
eases was decided, belore the l’rivy Council 
look the contrary view in two Madras 
eases, while the latter ease seems to have 
been decided after the Privy Council deci- 
sions. The lirst ot the Madras eases was 
that of I’andaiya Telavar r. Puli Telavar 
( L M.ll.C. ITS) where Sir Colley Scotland 
C. J. said:— 

“It is not, liowncr, to be understood that sup- 
posing the laic Xamind.tr and the second plainiilf 
had been of dihci cut castes, the niarnage would, in 
mv opinion, ha \ e i.jcn invalid. J'he general law 
applicable I o all the classes or tribes does not mv'ii 
opposed to maniage between individuals of different 
seels oi;di\isions ot llu same elass or tribe, and i ecu 
as regards I Ik maniage 1). tween individuals or a 
dilleivnt class m tribe, the law appears to be no more 
than direct «»i\ . Allhough it leeoinnieml.s and incul 
entea a maniage with a woman of erpial class as a 
piefcrabie description, yet the marriage of a man 
with a woman of a hover class or tribe than liinn.il! 
appears not to be an invalid marriage, tendering 
the issue illcg itimale (Mann Ch. 111. el 12, et seal 
Milakshara. Ch. I. Sec. 11 Clause 2 ami note; 1 
Strange V Hindu l.aw, p lb). According to this view 
ol the law, there being no proot ol‘ special custom 
or usage, the marriage would be valid, even though 
the. parties had been o( different sects or caste divi- 
sions of the fourth or Sudra. caste.” 

Anil Justice Holloway in his judgment 
‘ in tlie same case observed : 

“Moreover, it is not invalid if it took place be- 
cause of Lae hhl.-reiice ot cl.t ,4 s. ]*ue opinion of tne 
I 'an b:s a-., usual, vague and inisnUMaetoiy. As 
the twice !> .. n n instructed to marry a wife" of the 
same class \vv li imiisilf, the reasonable inference is 
that upon one wuo is not twice-boiu tiie jjia.ee pt 
is lit) L binding.” 

“Pint her l am of opinion that the classes spoken of 
are the lour class *s recognized by Alanu and not 
the infinite sai) li visions oj tlie.se clashes introduced 
in the pi ogress of time. I Uunk, theiefore, that being 
a Sudra, the woman was ot the same class in the 
sense of the authority quoted. A 

On appeal to the Privv Council (13 
M.I.A.p. 143, 12.\V.R‘.l\C. 41) their Lord- 
ships of the Privy Council observed 


‘‘Thai il thne was a marriage in fact, was there 
a marriage in law ? When once you get to this, viz., 
that there was a marriage in fact, Lliero would be. 
a presumption m favour of their being a marriage 
in law. The opinions are matter of reasoning, and 
where they icier to authority which applies to per- 
sons of two difllrcnt but higher castes, not to the 
Sudra caste at all, and still less to what may he 
called different classes or divisions of one ami the 
same Sudra caste.” 

“It would be a most unlikilv thing for a person of 
his (X.iunmlar’si caste to go through the ceremony 
of maniage which was invalid in law; ...and on 
the whole, seeing that these parties are both of the 
$mlru caste and that the utmost that has been 
alleged i cully is that the Zummdur was one pan of 
the Stidr.i caste, an I the lady to whom lie was 
m. lined was of another part, or of a sub-caste, their 
Lordships hoi l th«* marriage to have been valid ; 
to hold tlie contrary would in tael be introducing 
a new rule and a ink* itliiih might not to be counte- 
nanced." 

IullM, 1. A. 34d», the Privy Council 
held that a marriage between a Zamindar 
of the Alalavar clus*, a sub-division of the 
Sudra caste, with a woman of tlie Vcllulu 
(superior) class of Sudra s was valid by 
Hindu Law. 

The above Privy Council decisions seem 
to take a view contrary to that of Air. 
Komesh Chunder Mitter in the two Bengal 
cases quoted above, and in (I. L. 1<. 15 
Cal. 70S, Upoma Kuchain v. Bholaram 
I)hubi), whcie the marriage ot the plaintiff, 
a Dhubi or washerman, with the defend- 
ant, a fisher woman, was held valid, the 
Calcutta High Court observed : 

“We think lh.it tliese decisions (Id. M. 1. A. 1*1*1, 
II M. I. A. a l(») a i c conclusive ;ts to there being no 
rule oflavv regarding such m .rriages being invalid. It 
is true that iheiMS**s referred to were cases irum the 
Madras Presidency ; but il lias not been shown to us, 
thiic in this respect any principle of Jlmdu Law fol- 
lowed in that 1 •resiliency is inapplicable to the Presi- 
dency ot Bengal ; nor has any case or any authority 
from ancient writers been cued to show that such 
marriages are invalid. Mr. Maync in his work on 
Hindu Law treats such marriages as obsolete ; and 
most probably they arc so in the more advanced 
jjarts of Bengal m which castes have been sub-divided 
in Mich a way that the sub divisions are regarded as 
distinct e isles iu themselves. But the fact that those 
mamages are not u-sorted to is no ground for hold- 
ing tliai they are mviid according to law Wc 

hold, therefore, that theie is nothing in the Hindu 
La w pro uniting a mart lage bet tv ecu the panics to 
this suit.” 

« 

On this, Dr. Gurudas Batierji, an eminent 
authority on Iliudu Law, in his “Hindu 
Law of Marriage and Stridhan,” observes, 

“TIi is may be true for the Madras Presidency, but 
in Bengal the state of things is very different, and 
Mr. Justice Mitter’s opinion is quite in accordauce 
with the prevailing practice of the people of that 
province. The case flnd.r notice came from Assam 
where the sub-divisions of the Sudra caste may not 
be so well marked as in Bengal proper. But it would 
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crcaLc quite a revolution in Hindu Society in Helical, 
if the rule laid do wn in this ease were to 1>e applied 
generally.' M 

III 18 Cal. 2(if, re Ralnktimari, it was 
held that where one or both parties to a 
marriage are illegitimate, it will be valid 
it they are in fact rccogniz/d by their caste- 
men as belonging to the same caste. 

Turning to Bombay, we find that in 
1. L. K. 22 Bom. p. 277 (Fakir Gnnda v. 
Gangi) the Bombay High Court held that 
according to the Hindu Law, marriages, 
between members of different sects of 
Lingayats are not illegal, and where it is 
alleged that such a marriage is invalid, the 
onus lies upon the persons making such 
allegation ot proving that such mar- 
riage is prohibited by immemorial custom. 
Hosking J. in that case said that the 
status of Lingayats as Stulras was deter- 
mined by tlie judgment of the Bombay 
High Court in Gopal v. llanuinant, I.L.K. 
3 Bom. p. 273 In another case (l. L. K. 
33 Bom. 1\ (»t)3), a marriage between a 
mail of the Pnnchal (artificer) easte and a 
woman of the Kurbar (shepherd ) easte was 
held to be valid. The Pauchals and the 
K-u roars are sub-divisions of the Sudra 
caste. It was also held that tile onus lies 
upon the party alleging the illegality by 
reason of immemorial custom to prove 
such prohibiting custom. 

Iu the foregoing eases we have dealt 
with the intermarriage between different 
sub-divisions of the Sudra caste, and now 
we shall turn our attention to the law 
relating to the intermarriage between the 
upper classes. In Randal Sliookool v. 
Akhcy Charan Mitter (7 Cal. W.N. p. 012) 
the question was as regards the marriage 
of.Kayasthas and Vaidyas. The Sub-Judge 
had treated them as Sudras and hence held 
a marriage between them valid. On the 
case going up in appeal to the High Court, 
it said, 

“It caunot be disputed that his (Chaudrakant 
Sen’s) mother a Kayastha and thereiore a Sudra 
married his father a Vaislna. The ancient Hindu 
law did not regard such marriages with the condem- 
nation expressed by later authorities which have 
been accepted by our courts so as to make children 
born from such unequal marriage illegal. But 
however that may be, there is ample evidence set 
out in the judgment ot the Sub-Judge, on which it 
must be held that such marriages as in the present 
case are recognised by local custom in the Lli^irict 
of i'ippera and that there is no instance in which 
their validity has been questioned. We agree with 
the Sub-Judge in holding that sueti marriages are in 
accordance with local custom in Tipper. i and are 
valid.’' 
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On the other hand, iu I. L. R. 2S All. 
p. loS, Padamkumari r. Surajkumari, the 
Allahabad High Court held that whatever 
may have been the ease in ancient times, 
and whatever may be* the Jaw in other 
parts of India, at the present day tile 
marriage between a Brahmin and a 
Chliet tri is not a lawful marriage in these 
provinces and the issue of such marriage 
is not legitimate. While the Calcutta 
Iligii. Coiu l holds the marriage of a 
Yaishya and Sudra valid by custom, the 
Allalialnd ilign Court declarer the marri- 
age of a Brahmin and Chhctfri illegal, 
apparently irrespective of custom. 

In a Punjab ease (Daria r. Kanhya, 
Puuj. R. Vol. 13, p. 323} it was held that 
the marriage of a Rajput \\ ith a Kliatrani 
woman was • valid and that the onus ol 
proving a custom to the contrary lay on 
the detendant. 

In 130 C. 373, it was held that marri- 
ages between persons belonging to two 
ot the four piimary castes are invalid, 
but that this rule does not apply to 
mariiages between persons of hybrid castes 
or between a person of hybrid caste and 
a person of one of the four principal castes. 

The last case to lie noted in this con- 
nection is that of Muthusumi Mudaliar, 
r. Masalmani H. L. K. 33 Mad. 3 Ilf) iu 
which the Madras High Court held that 
a marriage contracted according to Hindu 
rites with a Christian woman, who, before 
marriage, is converted to Hinduism, is 
valid when such marriages arc common 
among and recognised as valid by the 
custom of the caste to which the man 
belongs, although such marriage may not 
be in strict accordance with the orthodox 
Hindu religion. It was also held that 
under the Hindu law, clear proof ol usage 
will outweigh the written text of the law. 
The court further held that apart Ironi 
custom, suc f li a marriage between parties 
who do not belong to the twice -born 
classes is valid under Hindu Law; it is 
only persons who belong to the twice-born 
classes that are enjoined to marry in their 
own class; ail other persons must be 
treated as Sudras, and marriages between 
different classes of Sudras are valid. l he 
court also held that where a caste accepts 
a marriage as valid and treats the parties 
thereto as membenfof th<? easte, the court 
will not declare such a marriage null and 
void. * • 

We have already quoted Dr. (innulas 
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Banerji’s observations on the leading Privy 
Council eases and shall now quote his final 
remarks on tiie subject in which he says : 

“J t iiiii \ pcrlir'tps !>/■' in ill down ns n general rule, 
that so iar as the prohibition of uUcnnarria^e 
between diilerent' castes is concerned, a marriage 
would be valid or void according as the parties to it 
are or are not m point of iael leeo^ui/.ed as lielon^in^ 
to the same caste, irrespective of the propriety of 
such recognition,” 

Mr. J. C. Gliose in his “Hindu Law” 
says that sub-castes, formed by .inter- 
marriages in former time's or otherwise 
and regarded as such should be considered 
distinct castes, and that English Judges 
have fallen into the error of considering 
these as sub-divisions of the same caste. 

On a review of the whole law on the 
subject, we may safely lay down the 
following propositions as- established 
at present:— 

1. Intermarriage between persons be- 
longing to different sub-divisions of the 
Sudra class is valid, the onus of proving 
invalidity by immemorial custom lying on 
the person who alleges such invalidity ; 

2. Intermarriage between persons be- 
longing to dilfeient primary castes is in- 
valid unless allowed by local custom as in 
the case of Kavasthas (Sudras) and 
Vaidyas (Vaishyas). 

3. intermarriage between different 
castes would be valid or void according 
as the parties to it are or are not in point 
of fact recognised as belonging to the 
same caste, irrespective of the propriety 
of such recognition. 

4. The marriage of a Brahmin with a 
Chhettri is not lawful in the United 
Provinces. 

To these, Mr. Trevelyan, in his “Hindu 
Family Law, ’’adds a fifth proposition, viz. 

5. That intermarriage between persons 
belonging to different sub-divisions of the 
same primary caste is valid. 

As regards the first proposition, 1 have 
quoted the remarks of Dr. Gurudas 
Bancrji at length, and in view of these 
observations and the opinion of Mr. J. C. 
Ghose, it cannot be said that the law on 
the subject has been finally settled. In an 
extreme case as that of an intermarriage 
between a Kayastha (Sudra) with a per- 
son belonging to one of the untouchable 
classes (such as a Pariah), it is very likely 
that the courts ‘Will hesitate to hold the 
marriage valid although it may be true 
that all Hindus who arc not twice-born 
must be regarded as Sudras as held in 32 


Madras 342. Even among tli touchable 
Sudras in some of the advanced provinces 
of India like Bengal and Gujarat where 
the caste system prevails in all its rigidity, 
the different sub-divisions are regarded as 
distinct castes in themselves, some of 
whom do not even interdiue with each 
other, it will be hazardous to say that the 
courts will not take a diilerent view in 
future than the one taken by the Privy 
Council in the Madras cases, if the Privy 
• Council chooses to over-rule their former 
rulings on the point taking into considera- 
tion the views of such eminent Hindu 
Jurists like Dr. Gurudas Bancrji and 
Mr. J. C. Ghose. 

As regards the second proposition, .all 
intermarriages between persons belonging 
to different primary' castes are invalid, un- 
less allowed by loyal custom. It is very 
difficult to prove an immemorial custom 
so as to override the general provisions of 
Hindu Law, so that practically', such 
marriages are prohibited. Again it is only 
the L alcutta High Court that allows a 
a local custom in such cases, while in Alla- 
habad the marriage of a Brahmin with a 
Chhettri has been expressly held to be in- 
valid, apparently irrespective of custom. 

According Lo*thc third proposition the 
validity of each intermarriage will have 
to be decided on the merits of each case 
and not under a general law'. It will turn 
upon the evidence adduced, and very few 
people can be tempted to try the uncer- 
tainties of the law and the varying views 
of different courts. 

The fifth proposition will turn upon the 
question wlmt present day castes belong 
to a particular primary caste. This is 
the most difficult question to solve. There 
are many communities which are on the 
border-line and it may be impossible to 
say whether they belong to this or that 
primary caste, l'here are other communi- 
ties who claim to belong to a particular 
primary caste but whose claims are denied 
by 7 other sister communities which have 
been generally, recognized as belonging to 
that particular primary caste. 

J lie oulyr safe way at present of inter- 
marrying lies in taking advantage of the 
provisions of the Indian Civil Marriage 
Act of 1872. This law is explicit and while 
it legalises the marriage, it avoids bast- 
ardy for the children. But the Hindus are 
a pre-eminently spiritual people, aud they 
would rather do without such intermar* 
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i’iages than declare that they do-not belong 
to any of the recognised religions of the 
world. Another difficulty is that the inci- 
dence of divorce attaches to all marriages 
under the Civil Marriage Act, which must 
prevent the vast majority of the. twice- 
born classes from taking advantage of the 
Act inasmuch as they rightly or wrongly 
believe that marriage is a sacrament which 
can not be dissolved by divorce. These 
people may be very willing to intermarry, 
provided that all the incidents of a Hindu 
marriage under the Hindu Law do attach 
themselves to such a marriage. The 
present stage of the law can only allow a 
safe intermarriage between interdining 
sub-castes which recognise themselves as 
belonging to the same primary caste from 
times immemorial. 

Apart from the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion which has been thoroughly dealt with 
above, there are difficulties of language, 
customs and manners, diet whether vege- 
tarian or otherwise, and sometimes funda- 
mental differences oi religious faith which 
conic in the way, A Bengal Brahmin wor- 
a shipping Kali, for instance, will not be able 
‘to intermarry a strictly vegetarian 
Yaishnava Brahmin girl of Gujarat nor 
will such a marriage turn out a happy one. 
In such a ease all the difficulties enumerat- 
ed above will supervene, and it is quite 
necessary that these difficulties should be 
overcome. 

Yet another difficulty is of the unwilling- 
ness ot the Aryans ol Northern India to 
intermarry with the Dravidian Hindus of 
Southern India where in addition to the 
aloresaid difficulties, the questions of race- 
pride and colour may prove sometimes in- 
superable. 

I have dealt with the legal and social 
aspects of the question, and shown the 
practical difficulties that prevent intermar- 
riage from becoming general. 1 shall now 
proceed to suggest what we should do to 
encourage such marriages. 

The first step that suggests itself to me 
is the appointment of Commission by the 
Government of India enjoying the univer- 
sal confidence of all Hindus whether ortho- 
dox or otherwise. Such a Commission 
should be composed of the most impartial 
persons, well-conversant with the sacred 
literature of the Hindus and the actual 
social conditons prevailing in India. It 
may very well include some of the most 
enlightened religious heads of the Hindus 


and an equal number c A eminent educated 
Hindus like the Maharaja of Durbhanga, 
Dr. Gurudas Hanerji, Lain Lajput Kai 
and Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya. It 
should also have a sprinkling of enlightened 
Bandits and Shastris. It may be presided 
over by an impartial European Savant 
saturated with the Hindu sacred lore, or 
an impartial progressive Shankarcharya 
of any of the four Maths. Such a Com- 
mission should be empowered to report 
alter taking evidence on the question 
“which present day Hindu castes and sub- 
eastes belong to which primary caste, M 
dividing the Sttdras into touchable Sudras 
ami untouchable Sudras. The untouchable 
Sudras may be treated as belonging to a 
filth primary caste. I doubt how far it 
will be practicable to secure such an 
impartial Commission, but if we are really 
able to secure such a Commission, it will 
settle many delicate and thornj T questions 
that prevent intermarriages. Oil the 
findings ol the Commission, legislation 
may be initiated expressly declaring that 
intermarriage between communities found 
by the Commission to belong to a parti- 
cular primary caste is lawful and will have 
all the incidents of a Hindu marriage 
attached to it. This will be a first step in 
the building up of a homogeneousHlindu 
nation as it will reduce much of the narrow 
caste spirit, and in the course of time we 
shall only have to deal with the question 
of only four or five big primary castes 
instead of thg present thousands of castes 
ami sub-castes. At least, so far, both the 
orthodox and reformers can join hands 
and work harmoniously together for the 
common national end. Steps will have to 
he taken to get similar enactments passed 
in all the Native States , in order to secure 
uniformity of law for the Hindus through- 
out India . 

As intermarriage between persons be- 
longing to the same primary caste is not 
prohibited by any text of Hindu Law, an 
Act should be passed enacting that any 
present day Hindu caste, sub-caste, or 
sub-division of such a caste or sub-caste or 
any “ring” excommunicating or in any 
other way punishing any person for such 
intermarriage will be liable to be mulcted 
in damages in a. civil suit by the injured 
party as if on ** recurring cause of action 
and on a decree being passed, the person 
will have to be •restored to his former 
status and in ease of refusal, the injured 
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party will have the right to sue for dama- 
ges and restitution to his status as many 
times as the caste, sub-caste, sub-division 
or ring refuses to obey the successive 
decrees ol the courts. Such a provision is 
quite essential f in view of the terrors of 
caste-tyranii 3 r that prevail, in some parts 
of India and especially in Gujarat. 1 would 
even propose that members of a community 
taking part in excommunication or in any 
other way punishing a person lor such 
intermarriage should be liable to prosecu- 
tion and sentence in a criminal court on a 
complaint lodged by the injured party. 
But thinking that this may be considered 
too harsh, L do not press for it. Unless 
the law restricts the powers of the autono- 
mous Hindu caste in some wa} 7 , there is no 
chance of intermarriages becoming popu- 
lar, and very few persons will have the 
moral courage to brave the terrible punish- 
ment of social ostracism passed by their 
caste-fellows. 

Under the present circumstances, the 
legalising of Anuloma marriages under 
Hindu Law will rouse intense opposition 
from the orthodox classes and so it will lie 
well to enact tliat local custom shall 
govern the validity or invalidity ol such a 
marriage throughout India. Those how- 
ever, who are desirous of contracting 
Anuloma or Pratiloina marriages, and 
wish to put them beyond doubt, should 
get an enactment on the lines of the cele- 
brated Basu Bill passed for their benefit, 


so that they may not be compelled to 
declare that they are not Hind us. They will 
have, however, to decide whether they wish 
to have the provisions relating to divorce 
made compulsorily applicable to such 
marriages or not. The scope of such an 
enactment will have to be confined to 
Hindus only, since there is a large majority 
ol educated Hindus who abhor the idea of 
intermarrying with non- Hind us except 
Jains, Sikhs, Aryasamajists and Braluuos, 
\yho are to all intents and purposes Hindus 
in their ways of living and thinking. 

To remove the difficulty of language, 
Hindi should be made the lingua franca 
throughout the length and breadth of 
India. No efforts should be spared to 
achieve this end, as it will go a long way 
in building up the future nation. Educa- 
tion is bound to spread, and in the course 
of time all other dilliculties of customs and 
manners, diet, religious faith, race and 
colour will disappear at the magic touch of 
education. We will become more* tolerant 
in future in such matters, more catholic in 
our wavs of living and thinking and a day 
will come when a happy Hindu India will 
have been evolved out of the present chaos. 
I fervently hope that the day may soon 
come, and 1 earnestly request my fellow- 
countrymen to take into consideration my 
suggestions, and, if found feasible, to try 
to work them out in any way they think 
practicable. 


THE LONDON MONEY-MARKET AND THE WAR 

By K. M. Panikkau. 


T HOSE of us who take any interest in 
the economic world will remember 
with great interest the situation 
that arose in the early days of the inter- 
national crisis. The month of August, 
1914, can without hesitation be called the 
most critical period in monetary history. 
How the crisis was met and what per- 
manent results it will have are the things 
that I propose to consider in this paper. 

The whole fabric* of international com- 
merce is based on the assumption that 
peace is the normal sfgte of things. The 
primary and essential characteristic of the 


relations of hostility between nations, 
which we call war, is that it is a disloca- 
tion ol the delicate mechanism of trade on 
which the prosperity, nay, the very exis- 
tence, of the chief European States depends. 
War, therefore, even on a small scale, is 
bound to make itself felt in the economic 
world; and a European war in which all 
the leading Powers are engaged will, it is 
clear, automatically destroy the big edifice 
of international commerce. 

Commerce, since it developed to its 
present dimentions, has unquestionably 
become international. Professional pad- 
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fists, we know, built their ‘great illusions’ 
on the fact that the economic relations of 
the Powers had become so intricate that 
war between them was- impossible. Mr. 
Norman Angel worked out this point with 
consummate skill and wonderful ela- 
borateness, to show that the 1’oWers in 
future would shrink from war, because a 
war between two economically developed 
nations — not to think of a European war 
— would be disastrous, not only to them- 
selves but to the whole world. When ques- 
tioned about the validity of his arguments,* 
in the light of actualities at the beginning 
of last August, when the unthinkable had 
happened, Mr. Angel triumphantly pointed 
out the closing of the Stock Exchange, the 
extension of the Bank Holiday, the raising 
of the bank rate, and the proclamation of 
the Moratorium as conclusive evidence of 
the truth ot the economic arguments he 
had advanced in favour of pacifism. There- 
fore wc have to preface our study of the 
crisis in the monetary world by a few 
words on the international position of 
English Banking, and consequently that 
of London. 

. It need not be said that gold is the ulti- 
mate basis on which all the eomnlcreial 
life of the world is built. It is the only 
form of payment acceptable everywhere, 
and therefore all international transac- 
tions depend upon the ability to procure 
gold. As the metal itself cannot easily be 
bad, the commercial genius of the English 
nation hit upon a wonderful system to 
which is due the enormous growth of the 
commercial life of the world. All import- 
ant business is now done on credit, that is, 
a promise to pay gold on demand. Bills, 
drafts, cheques, notes, and other credit 
instruments depend for their value on their 
immediate convertibility into gold. 

London is the only place in the world 
where these instruments can be turned into 
gold without either question or delay. 
Hence it is clear that London is the Centre 
'and Capital of the monetary world, in the 
same sense as it is the political Capital of 
the British Empire. It gives gold to all 
the other countries and tlius finances big 
enterprises all over the world. It is the 
world’s banker, and never once lias its posi- 
tion been questioned. How, then, is it that 
the Bank of England had to raise its rate 
from 3 per cent on July 29th to 10 per cent 
on August 1st ? How is it that the London 
Stock Exchange had to close ? And why 
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is it that the unheard of financial instru- 
ment, the moratorium, was brought down 
from the armoury ? 

Before attempting to deal with these 
points, it is necessary, £pr the sake of clear- 
ness, to point out one very important fact. 
We saw that the credit instruments in 
general use in the monetary world depend 
for their value on their convertibility into 
gold. It is clear, therefore, that London, 
being the world’s market for gold, must 
keep4n stock a very great amount of cash 
to meet the demands on it. But the English 
system, as is well known, is based on very 
small gold reserves. All the “cash” deposits 
of the big banks are with the Bank of Eng- 
land, which holds them, to a large extent, 
as its own notes. It must be remembered 
that Bank of England notes, though legal 
tender to itny amount, are only credit in- 
struments, and not bullion tickets, because 
of the “fiduciary” nature of their issue. 
They are issued against Government 
security, and not against gold, up to 
£18,450,000. Therefore, under certain 
conditions, Bank of England notes them- 
selves would not do for international 
transactions. 

In ordinary times those notes are, for 
all practical purposes, equal to bullion 
certificates. The inadequacy of ca^h re- 
serves will not in the least matter, for 
London can at any time draw in any 
amount ot gold, by simply raising its dis- 
count rates. The unquestioned predomin- 
ance of London was in itself the reserve for 
all calls on her'gohl. It was hoped that if 
a crisis arose, London had only to beckon 
to other monetary centres to till its vaults 
with coins. City editors optimistically 
prophesied London’s ability to meet any 
situation. 

The Austrian ultimatum to Servia, on 
July 25, came to the monetary world as a 
bolt from, the blue. The people of all 
countries had been for a long time fearing 
a European rupture, but the quickness 
with which it overtook the world surpris- 
ed even the cool-headed men who control 
“the City.” It was pretty clear from the 
beginning that the small spark lighted at 
Serajevo was going to spread a conflagra- 
tion and would possibly consume the 
whole world. 

Banking is an geononjic experiment per- 
formed on the psychology of the crowd. 
The fear of war— the # fear of a plunge into 
the future, to be settled by the God of 
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Cannon and Ammunition— upsets the 
whole state of mind which the banker 
takes for granted. Every one rushes for 
gold and accepts nothing but gold ; cheques 
become of no value^ because no one will 
accept them ; the position of the banks 
themselves becomes a matter of question, 
and depositors begin to withdraw their 
money and hoard it up in family chests. 
Such a change in the minds of the people is 
in itself sufficient to shake the soundest 
and best-managed money market. 

Such an extraordinary run on the banks 
caused them to call in their money lent to 
bill-brokers and other Stock Exchange 
dealers, whose usual custom is to pay into 
one bank by borrowing from another. As 
the crisis was universal, they had to 
declare their inability to pay, for the 
money which they had borrowed was 
already in the shape of bills, which, as is 
clear, were of no use. From the time of the 
Austrian ultimatum the Stock Exchange 
had begun to suffer: sales from abroad 
poured in to London: all foreign stock fell 
tremendously; and the securities which 
London banks had held against them be- 
came unsaleable and hence of no value. 
The Stock Exchange had therefore to close. 

Thus the “collateral securities” of the 
banksr-whieh consist of stocks, and which 
in ordinary crises could be realised in gold 
— became useless. The only reserve on 
which they could depend was the cash 
deposited in the Bank of England. But, 
as we have seen, the Bank of England does 
not itself hold gold for its notes up to 
£18,450,000, and hence the matter became 
extremely critical. This raised the "run” 
into a wild panic, and extraordinary 
measures were found necessary to cope 
with the situation. 

There is generally a very great demand 
•for gold at the end of July, for holiday 
purposes, and this, together with the 
general state of mental confusion, caused 
an enormous run on the Bank of England. 
The refusal ol some country banks to pay 
gold instead of paper increased it. The 
Bank of England found itself handicapped 
by the Bank Charter Act, which had laid 
down that for every note issued over 
£18,450,000 the hank must keep coin or 
bullion in its vaults. Recognising its in- 
ability to comply jvith f,hese conditions, 
the Bank of England applied to the 
Treasury (then under Mr. Lloyd George) to 
suspend the operation o*f the Act. The Trea- 


sury pointed out that the Act had never 
been suspended when the bank rate stood 
below 10 per cent ; and thus the Bank of 
England was forced to raise its rate from 
3 per cent to 10 per cent in three days. It 
was a very clumsy operation — one that 
destroyed the prestige of the London 
money market before the world. 

The Bank Act was then suspended, that 
is, the Bank of England was allowed to 
issue notes, on Government guarantee, 
over £18,150,000, without having gold in 
doin or bullion behind it. But alter the 
suspension the Government took iu hand 
t lie provision of new currency and began 
to issue Treasury notes, thus making the 
suspension of the Bank Act aud the clumsy 
raising of rate that preceded it entirely 
meaningless. 

On August 0th the Government extend- 
ed the partial moratorium which it had 
already issued on August 3rd, and safe- 
guarded the position of the banks till ar- 
rangements for a new currency were made. 
The moratorium, as everybody now 
knows, is an instrument by which all pay- 
ment of debts contracted within a specifi- 
ed time is postponed till a specified 
date. We have seen how some such ar- 
rangement was forced on the City by a 
variety of causes which were on the whole 
unforeseen. Perhaps its declaration was iu 
itself a confession of inability, and, com- 
ing as it did to support the strongest 
money-market, must have caused a good 
deal of surprise outside the circle ot ex- 
perts who knew the intricacies of the ex- 
change machine. 

Looking now from a distance, after the 
tornado in the market has to a certain 
extent passed a way, we can without much 
difficulty see the causes that led to it. 
When London became aware of the de- 
mands made upon her, she naturally called 
upon her debtors (and all the world except 
Paris owed her money) to , pay up their 
debts. The exchange was in favour of 
Paris, and New York found that she could 
pay Loudon only by drafts on London — 
which was evidently a move in a vicious 
circle. Thus London was unable to realise 
the money she had advanced against 
securities; and the securities themselves, 
because of the defection of the exchange, 
were unsaleable aud hence of no use in 
strengthening the position ol the banks 
against demands an them. Thus London 
was thrown back on her own reserves — on 
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the gold withiu her own vaults. Moreover 
London had to ship gold to Paris, because 
the exchange, as we have said before, was 
in favour ot the latter. Thus we see that 
the edifice of the money market broke 
down completely under the weight of such 
an unthotight-of pressure. 

The situation was unexpected, and iti 
the bewilderment caused by the shock of 
the crisis the banking community — a com- 
munity characterised by extreme sanity 
and cool-headed ness — lost their balance 
for the time, Tue result was the muddle- 
headed proceedings which we have noted 
before. In the meantime the gold th;P the 
Secretary of State for India holds at the 
Bank of England was transferred, and 
South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States sent all the gold they could collect. 
The fianancial expert of the “Times” cal- 
culated the amount imported to ber>2*e 
millions. 

The crisis, however, did not affect Ber- 
lin in such a serious way. It remains one 
of the many surprises of the war that Ger- 
man b inkers avoided a moratorium and 
kept the exchange open. The wonder is 
greater when we consider that English 
financial experts used to assert that if 
Germany wanted to fight England, it could 
be done only if Loudon furnished the 
money. This has proved to be more illu- 
sory than any other expectations connect 
ed with the war. Not only was Germany 
able to conduct the war, finance Turkey, 
and advance money to Bulgaria, b it also 
to avoid all the confusion that “the City” 
experienced. The fact cannot now be ex- 
plained in any satisfactory manner: we 
have to wait till the war is over to study 
the preparation that Germany made to 
stand the crisis. But we have to acknow- 
ledge this, that, with little or no help from 
outside, German bankers were able to 
preserve their fianancial system from 
breaking down. 

London soon found her feet, and the 
City soon came back to conditions as nor- 
mal as is possible during these abnormal 
times. It is perhaps profitable to consi- 
der what results it will have permanently 
on the position of London and the money 
market as a whole. 

Before the crisis financial experts amused 
themselves by speculating on the possible 
conditions that would arise in ease of a 
European war. When the crisis actually 
came they were surprised to find 
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that all their calculations were as far 
as possible from the truth. It is still 
more difficult to say with any amount 
of certainty what permanent results 
this war will leave in “the City.” 
Must of them, of course, (Upend for their 
seriousness chi-fly on the length ( f the war. 
However, we will try to enumerate some 
of the possible results which the City will 
have to face when peace is again restored 
to the world. 

There is, first ot all, a great diminution 
of wealth. This is negative as well as 
positive. Negatively the nation will suf- 
fer from the loss of the wealth which 
might have been accumulated. This may 
seem an unimportant consideration, but 
remember that a great majority of the 
English bourgeoisie depend for their in- 
comes on some sort of investment in foreign 
lands, we shall have to recognise a great 
loss of wealth in that way. 

Positively, finance will suffer in two 
very important wavs: 

(1) There will be a great amount of 
foreign indebtedness, due either to mone- 
tary help derived from other Powers(such as 
the subscription of the British War Loan 
in New York, etc.), and indebtedness in- 
curred bv pi icing big contracts with 
foreign firms. On the latter point wefhave 
to bear in mind the great amount of ammu- 
nition and other things for war supplied 
by the United States to the British Gov- 
ernment. It is said that Great Britain and 
the Allies have placed an order of 
£300,000,000 for munitions in America. 
After the war, therefore, London will have 
to pay all this debt back, which means 
that fora long time after the war the ex- 
change will be moving against London, 
in favour of New York. 

(2) Then, again, we must remember 
that England and France are less self-sup- 
porting than the Central Empires. Eng- 
land has to import all her food from 
foreign countries. This will show it- 
self in an emormous amount of foreign 
indebtedness after the war. England, 
for example, has to import wheat 
from the Argentine and U.S.A.; cotton from 
Egypt and America; and various other 
things from various parts of the world. 
In ordinary times these things are paid 
back by goods and servitevS, and as this is 
impossible during war-time, it is clear that 
there will be great outstanding liabilities 
after the war. 
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Add to this the chances that New Voile 
is standing to take the place of London in 
the international money market. We have 
seen that when the hanking world settles 
down filler the conclusion ot peace, New 
York will he ia a position of vantage in 
every respect. It will undoubtedly he a 
great credit market, and it tin* Federal 
Government removes the difficulties under 


which New York banking is now labour- 
ing, we have to face seriously the problem 
ot New York taking the position of 
London. 

After this was written comes the news 
of the fall in the sterling exchange in New- 
York. The news has caused considerable 
alarm in the monetary world on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


faffr-fiff from the; bamboo 

I). Strictts IUm non on the Dangs. 

By Durova Soman as, Paper Pulp P Xpert. 


T O put the industry of paper-making in 
India on a proper looting, the Go- 
vernment ol India has been investi- 
gating for the fibrous materials suitable 
for production ot paper-pulp for the last 
50 years and over. Complimentary to /s- 
choemum A ngtisti folium and Sncchurutn 
Munju , the chief paper-making materials 
which are not obtainable in large quanti- 
ties on a remunerative scale, liatnbusu has 
been found out to be the proper material 
for the manufacture of paper-pulp uml no 
fibre available in quantity at the present 
moment can be superior to bamboo. It 
received special attention since lo0f>, when 
the Government of Burma inxited Mr. R. 
W. Sindall F.c.s. (London), a paper-pulp 
expert, to make an inquiry into the possibi- 
lity of manufacturing paper-pulp from 
bamboo growing in Burma. In 190(5, his 
report was published, followed by a book- 
4 let printed on paper made from bamboo, 
in 1909. Interesting experiments on the 
subject were made by Mr. W. Raitt, jgc.s., 
the cellulose expert attached to the Forest 
Research Institute at Debra Dun, and the 
results of his labours are chiefly embodied 
in his valuable Report on the Investigation 
of Bamboo as Material for Production of 
Paper-pulp, in the Indian Forest Records 
Vol. 5, pt. 3; followed by Vol IV. pt. V., 
containing information about the bamboo- 
forest atv.'S and tlje resists of several tests 
carried on in the Titaghur Mills. 

In January 19 » 4, i the Government of 

Bansda State requested me to visit Bansda 


for the purpose of investigating into the 
possibility of utilizing bamboos growing in 
then* forests, as a suitable raw material 
for making paper-pulp and to determine if 
the industry could be established there suc- 
cessfully. 

The Dangs forests are situated in the 
Northern circle of the Bombay Presidency 
and are surrounded principally by the 
boundaries ot Baroda, Bansda, Dharam- 
pore and Sulgana States and Nasik and 
Khandesh coilcctoratcs. 

1 he principal variety of bamboo grow- 
ing in is I)c ndroenki in us St rictus. This is 
the most common, most widespread and 
most universally used of all Indian bam- 
boos. It is deciduous, densely tufted, gre- 
garious, and has strong often solid culms 
which average from 20 to 40 feet high and 
4.5 to 5.5 inches in girth, weighing nearly 
6 to 10 lbs. It tlovvers about every 30 
years and is reproduced by seed. A forest 
of surprising splendour is transformed into 
one of desolation and death, soon followed 
by fire, until the charred stems, dust and 
ashes are all that remain. The seeds which 
somewhat resemble wheat are edible and 
have a high toed value after the removal 
of the husk. The leaves are very largely 
employed as food for bufialocs* and ele- 
p bants. 

Here it is not necessary to enter at any 
length into the question of suitability of 
bam boo- fibre for the manufacture of paper. 
This has been fully demonstrated by pre- 
vious experimentists. Every one who has 
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handled the material has agreed that it is 
admirably adapted for the purpose of and 
especially so for high class printing and 
illustration work requiring a close even 
texture and surface, and a minimum of 
stretch and shrinkage under the damping 
operation. Again it makes into any- kind 
of paper by itself and does not require 
blending with other fibres. I lie one serious 
objection hitherto advanced against it was 
the cost ot blenching. With the soda pro- 
cess, this difficulty is almost removed, flic 
quantity of bleach required now is not y 
to 40 per cent., but is nearly 5 to 10 per 
cent., only. Esparto boiled with 15 to is 
per cent, soda requires 5 to 10 per cent, 
bleach according to the standard of white- 
-nt'ss of the paper required. Now it can be 
said that bamboo is treated quite similarly 
as is esparto, except that bamboo requires 
a higher temperature "though lower than 
what is needed in boiling wood. Thus it 
can be seen that tile bleaching expenditure 
has been considerably brought down to a 
figure which compares very favourably 
with esparto or any of the raw materials 
now in use. 

• The seiious and special difficulties 
hither o experienced with bamboo, viz., 
irreducible nodes, irregular yields, irregular 
digestion of mixed ages and high cost of 
bleaching can all be overcome bv split- 
ting, crushing and shredding and further by 
treating the substance by the alkali process 
under varying conditions of time, temper- 
ature and liquor. 

Wood Pulp is a comparative lv modern 
product called into existence as : a paper 
maker’s raw material. Of the four great 
groups of modern botanical classification 
the spermatophytes are the most conspicu- 
ous and widely distributed. Again, the 
trees which. furnish wood pulp are of two 
sub-groups. 

Sperm atoplivtes 

(seed bearing plants) 

r , I 

tiymnosperms Angiosperms 

(naked seeds) (enclosed seeds) 

l 

Monocotyledons Dicotyledons 

(Comferot?) Bamboo Poplar 

Pine Spruce Sugar cane 

1 he ordinary flowering plant as a com- 
plex structure is an assemblage of units 
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known as cells and its* work as a plant 
is to grow, to build up tissue. Variations 
and differentiations of’ the typical forms of 
cells correspond with infinite diversity of 
functions and conditions, More extreme 
variations in the form of .cellular tissues 
lead to the structural forms classed as 
fibres and vessels Fibres are the strength- 
ening elements of plant substance and are 
of relatively simple form. Vessels are the 
sent of complex vital functions and opera- 
tions involved in nutrition, and are much 
more diversified in form. The monoco- 
tvledonous stem is composed essentially 
of a ground tissue known as parenchyma 
made up of thin naked cells showing equali- 
ty in their dimensions, though occasionally 
elongated and scattered but closed tibro- 
vaseular bundles, i.e., with no connect- 
ing combium. This arrangement implies 
an absence of provision for large increase 
of diameter, and the stem of a perennial 
of this type is columnar or cylindrical. The 
vascular bundles generally develop seter- 
otne tissue, /.c., sclerenehymatous thick- 
walled libres winch in association with 
the vessels, contribute the fibres and vas- 
cular bundles. In bamboos and canes 
they inn parallel to each other up the 
interuodes. 

In structure, bamboo presents several 
features which markedly differentiate it 
from any ot the raw materials now in use. 
It is porous, thereby differing from conefer- 
ous woods ; its pores run vertically in 
close, straight jriiid regular series through- 
out their whole length, which in the green 
culm are filled with sap, and in the div 
with air. I ) r , 1) iiiiboo is therefore largely 
impregnate ! with air in a state of capillari- 
ty, a condition jendering its expulsion 
difficult. Drying and seasoning does not 
cause a collapse or flattening of these 
pores by shrinkage as is the case to a ( 
considerable extent in the rice straw. In 
bamboo they retain their shape and size 
and therefore their air-holding capacity, 
and no other material in common use 
carries so large a quantity of imprisoned 
air. Therefore in addition to the mass and 
colloidal resistance common to all materi- 
als, we have in bamboo a resisting force 
peculiar to itself, since complete penetra- 
tion of the tissues by the chemical solveut 
cannot take placu until* the whole of this 
capillary air has been ejected. When 
means aio not adapted to force the whole 
contents of the digesters by scieens in 
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stationary ones, the hist chips to sink have 
been found badly digested, not only be- 
cause they get two hours’ less treaiment 
than the bulk of the contents but because 
they fall into a liquor already weakened 
by two hours’., previous work,— and even 
when the whole contents are brought 
under liquor from the start there is found 
some irregularity in result between the 
outer aud inner tissues of the chips unless 
the liquor of greater strength is used than 
would be necessary if rapid penetration 
were secured, so as to ensure it still being 
of sufficient strength when the interior of 
the chip is ultimately reached. This irregu- 
larity in digestion is removed bv using 
rotary digesters instead of stationary ones. 

Bamboo has little mass resistance to the 
action of solvents in comparison with 
other impervious hard woods in spite ot 
its high specific gravity. Bamboo is a 
hard and heavy material but is strongly 
resistant to mechanical force in the trans- 
verse direction only. To a splitting or 
crushing force acting longitudinally, it has 
scarcely any resistance whatever and it is 
possible by careful dissection to isolate in- 
dividual fibre-bundles, and to follow them 
up along the nodes and through the inter- 
nodes for the whole length of the culm. 

The monoeol yledonous fibre-aggrega tes, 
whether fibro-vaseular bundles (AUjl* fibres, 
Musa, &c.) or entire plants ( Esparto, Bam- 
boo, Sugarcane, Straw,) are largely made 
up of peetoccllulosrs. The general charac- 
teristics of the jxvto-celluloses arc that 
they arc resolved by boiling with dilute 
alkaline solution into cellulose (insoluble) 
and soluble derivatives of the non-cellulose 
(pectin, pectic acid, and metapeetic acid): 
they are gelatinised under the alkaline treat- 
ment ; they are “saturated compounds” not 
reacting with the halogens, nor containing 
any groups immediatelv allied to the aro- 
matic series; and are colloidal forms of the 
carbohydrates, or closely allied derivatives 
of lower molecular weight, and belonging 
t:o the series of ‘pectic’ compounds or 
hexoses, &e. IVctose is of a gelatinous 
nature, lignin being more like resin, and 
like glue and resin, the first effect of solvent 
action is with both to produce a partially 
dissolved waterproof colloidal film which 
protects the tissues it encloses from the 
further action of the solvent. The in- 
fluences which overcome this resistance arc 
strong liquors, high , temperatures, and 
prolonged duration, of digestion each being 


within certain limits complimentary to the 
others and capable of being substituted for 
each other. Ligno-celluloses such as 
spruce, contain much lignin blit no pectose, 
while pecto-eelluloscs such as the smaller 
fibrous, grasses have a large quantity of 
pectose and little or no lignin. Bamboo 
contains both in considerable amount, and 
its resistance from this cause alone is equal 
to that of spruce, while its total resistance 
from mass, colloids, and capillary air is 
greater than spruce. The pectose is readily 
soluble in boiling NaOII solutions, but gela- 
tinises at the higher temperatures employed 
iu digestion ami is therefore liable to be- 
come mechanically bound to the cellulose 
and difficult to wash out in the case of 
material treated in chip form. When this oc- 
curs, the difficulty of the subsequent bleach- 
ing is considerably increased. The smaller 
the particle, the less will this mechanical 
binding occur in the interior, hence the ad- 
vantage of crushed material is very marked 
upon this point. With pectose, fat and 
wax may conveniently be grouped, as the 
latter is insignificant in amount and is 
soluble under similar conditions. Together 
they neutralise or abstract from tilt 
digestion liquor 32 percent, of NaOH on 
the raw material for each 1 per cent, found 
on analysis. Unlike pectose, lignin is not 
soluble in weak solutions nor at tempera- 
tures below 130 and with strong solutions 
and high temperatures the danger of 
serious hydrolysis and destruction of fibre 
comes into play. 'The weaker the solution 
and the lower the. temperature, the higher 
the collulosc yield, but the minimum limit 
with both is the point at which lignin is 
no longer soluble. Its resolution is essenti- 
ally a process of saponification and it must 
be borne in mind that it has to be trans- 
formed into a soap which remains soluble 
in the cold, otherwise precipitation on the 
pulp would occur during the subsequent 
washing. Crushing entirely eliminates the 
two difficulties peculiar to bamboo, viz., 
its capillary air and also very largely 
reduces its colloidal resistance. With 
their colloidal and air resistance gone, 
their additional pec tries and ligneous 
contents sink into insignificance in relation 
to the whole mass. But the crushed 
material, by its large bulk, entails the use 
of a large volume of comparatively weak 
liquor, and this, to a considerable extent 
eliminates the hydrolysing tendency of 
strong liquor. In general the digestion 
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liquor will not exceed 12 . In liquors 
ot this strength, the lowest temperature at 
which the permanently soluble saponifica- 
tion of the lignin can he effected is 150 
and the consumption of NaOIi is equal to 
06 per cent, on the raw material for each 
1 per cent, found on analysis. '1 lie dura- 
tion of digestion required is three hours. 
Estimating oil the analysis Mr. Raitt has 
shown that 17*58 per cent. NaOIi on air- 
dry bamboo is the irreducible minima 
with which bare but complete resolution 
can be accomplished under nearly perfect 
conditions of resistance. Anything in 
excess of these amounts which may he 
found necessary will he due to conditions 
of material or digestion other than the 
lion-cellulose contents of the material. 

The processes of pulping are of two 
kinds: ( 1 ) a simple disintegration by wet 
or hot grinding to a •“mechanical” pulp. 
Such pulps are substantially the original 
wood substance, depri\ed incidentally of 
water soluble constituents; (2) chemical 
processes which at tack the ligneous cons- 
tituents and convert them into soluble 
derivatives, leaving the cellulose which 
preserves the form and dimensions of the 
original fibres constituting a “chemical” 
pulp composed of the fibrous structural 
elements of the wood in the fully resolved 
condition. 

Out of these two processes of pulping, 
bamboo is subject only to the chemical 
process ; and such methods employed are 
of two kinds, viz., acid, of which the so- 
called “sulphite” process is typical ; and 
’ the alkaline, exemplified by the well-known 
“soda” process. Whichever system is used 
the preliminary operations tor preparing 
£he bamboo are the same. The stems of 
bamboo are crushed and flattened under 
rollers and these are afterwards cut into 
chips and shredded into fine shavings. The 
unsuitability of the acid treatment has 
been finally determined by previous experi- 
mentists, in spite of its possessing certain 
advantages along with the cheapness in 
cost. Sulphite process exercises a less des- 
tructive effect on the fibre,* so its yield of 
cellulose is slightly higher and it does not 
degrade the solubles of the material to a 
brown i oiour which stains the pulp. The 
material therefore is of a fairly good yello- 
wish white colour in the unbleached state 
and can be used for many purposes (such as 
the cheaper grades of ne&spapen without 
further bleaching. But this advantage is 


largely lost where better grades are con- 
cerned which entail bleaching to a white 
shade, for it is frequently the ease that the 
brown soda pulp is more easily bleachable 
than the pale yellow sulphite. So it is not 
suitable unless a market exists for the 
pulp in its yellow unblencned condition. 
But the bamboo pulp is so emphatically 
suitable for better uses that it would be mis- 
placing it entirely to devote it to purposes 
for which an unbleached yellow cellulose 
is good enough, and the cost oi bleaching 
bamboo sulphite pulp is so much greater 
than for bamboo soda that any economy 
of sulphite over soda is lost. 

The alkaline treatment of bamboo for 
the manufacture of soda bamboo-pulp is 
similar to that used for the manufacture of 
esparto-pulp. The crushed bamboo in the 
form of tiuc # shrcddings is heated in large 
rotarv digesters with a solution ol caustic 
soda. The n m-fibrous constituents of the 
wood are completely dissolved, and a 
brown coloured pulp is obtained. The spent 
liquors arc preserved and the soda recover- 
ed to he used over again as required. All 
kinds of wood and other fibrous materials 
may be converted into pulp by this process. 
Caustic soda, combines with the acid 
products derived from the lion-iibrous 
constituents oi tlic wood until the *ilkali 
is neutralised, so that the insoluble portion 
of the wood left is cellulose in a more or 
less pure condition, containing much less 
resin than the pulp obtained by the sul- 
phite process. # 

It has been said before th it for digestion 
of material which has had its mass, air 
and colloidal resistance almost entirely 
destroyed and lrom which the starchy 
contents have been extracted, a tempera- 
ture of 150 is essential for at least 
5 hours, with consumption of NaOIi 
17 ")S per cent, on the crushed bamboo. ■ 
The condition of treatment vary accord- 
ing to the nature of the material and the 
requirements of the manufacturer. For 
pulp that will bleach readily the process 
of digestion is carried out to a greater 
extent than for pulp which is required in 
the manufacture of wrapping papers. The 
yield ot pulp and the quality are influenced 
by these conditions. The increase of pres- 
sure results in a diminution of yield, the 
quantity of pulpt obtained being reduced 
considerably. The excess of Alkali causes 
rapid destruction # of the fibres. With 
lower pressure the resulting pulp though 
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higher in yield requires a greater quantity 
ol B.P. Saving oi time also is a most im- 
portant fartor in the economic conditions 
governing modern factory practice. The 
fixed charges increased by a factory for 
inteiest and depreciation of plant, salaries, 
wages, Sz c., bear so high a proportion to 
the total cost of palp per ton that the 
quantity ot output becomes a question 
of supreme importance. The greater the 
production the less Lite ton cost lor these 
items, and it mav easily be of so much im- 
portance that it may pay to sacrifice 
chemicals, or even yield, in order to save 
time and thus increase the output, flic 
problem therdore is to arrive at those 
conditions which most economically bal- 
ance the two. 

Instead ol giving all the details of the 
long series of my experiments* which were 
made to obtain results to compare with 
the results obtained by Mr. Knot, in con- 


nection with the other five species he treat- 
ed, it would be desirable to give the final 
conclusion drawn from the series of my 
experiments with the Dendroctilamus Stria- 
tum Bamboo. 

And that conclusion is that D. Strictus 
bambdo of the Dangs requires a treatment 
less severe than any of the other varieties 
ot bamboo, bleaches more economically, 
and costs less. It is quite safe now to say 
that any kind ot bamboo can be treated 
without difficult}’ to produce pulp of the 
highest quality and that no fibre available 
in quantity at the present moment can be 
superior to bamboo. It is suitable for the 
highest qualities of paper, and when 
properly treated, can .also be converted 
into excellent kraft paper. As a matter 
ot fact when properly handled, bamboo 
can be used for practically anything for 
which cellulose is suitable. 


THU STRlT.t ;LU 

liv J.J. Bki.l, Ai iiiok or “Tiior Fool.,” “A Kingdom or Dreams," iVe. 

I All hU'biTvcd. i 


ALK1N0 of conscription,” the hand- 
some, white haired guest remarked, 
helping himsdi to a walnut, "just 
as I was leaving Lhe club to-night 1 heard 
that (icneral Farrar, oik of its most stre- 
nuous advocates, had died suddenly this 
afternoon.” 

"(Tcneral Farrar !” exclaimed .the voting 
host, and simultaneously a cry came from 
the hostess. 

“Dear me! Fray forgive me.” The guest 
looked apologetically from one to the 
other. “1 was not aware that the general 
was a friend “ 

“Oh, that's all right, Sir Fhilip,” the 
host hastened to say reassuringly. “We 
know the genera) only by name, though we 
happen to have the, acquaintance of some of 
his relations, the Stanfords. Do vou know 
them?” 

T he question seamed t<> uuss Sir Philip's 


ears ; his attention was all for Ins hostess. 
“Mrs. Lennard, 1 fear 1 have upset you,” 
lie was murmuring self-reproaelifully. 

“Oh, no not really, Sir Philip. I can't 
think why I should have been startled ” 

“Why, Hilda,” said her husband, “you 
look as if you had seen a ghost !” 

“Nonsense, Frank !” She laughed almost 
easily. Iler colour was already coming 
back. 

“Pm afraid you are developing those 
nerves again,” he said smiling, albeit 
anxiety lingered in his eyes. “Just as well, 
perhaps, that we no longer need to go out 
to-morrow.” lit* turned to his guest, re- 
marking : “Mrs. Stanford was to have 
given a (lance in the Ritz to-morrow even- 
ing.” 

“All!” said Sir Philip, his eyes still on 
his hostess. 

And the truth is,” said Hilda, with 
another uncertain laugh, Tm frightfully 
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disappointed. Am I not heartless person. 
Sir Philip?” 

“I should not have a thought so,” the 
old man replied, trifle" drily. “You are 
loud of dancing, Mrs. Leonard ?” 

“Well, this was to have been a special 
affair,” put in Leonard, who was obvjottslv 
puzzled l>v his wife’s manner. “Apart Irom 
the dance itself, Hilda and I were going to 
regard it .as a sort of celebration of the 

anniversary of our wedding ” 

“We shall have been married live wholu 
vears,” Hilda interrupted as one who feels 
speech absolutely necessary. “What shall 
we do by-way oi celebration now. Frank ?” 

“What do you say to a quiet evening at 
home, Hilda?” It was a serious question 
lightly pul. 

“1 low horrid!” She pouted. “Of course, 

1 didn’t mean that, dear, but surely we 
ought to celebrate sueh*an occasion in fes- 
tive fashion. Don’t you agree, with me, 
Sir Philip?” Her smile was charming. 

“I am afraid 1 must ask you to permit 
me to agree with your husband’s sugges- 
tion," Sir Philip answered with gentle 
gravity. “A quiet evening together seems 
to me a real celebration alter live ga,\ and 
happy years." He raised his glass. “My 
dear Mr. and Airs. Lennard, J drink to you 
both. May your future be as happy as 
sour past, and. — if possible— happier.” Once 
more his gaze lingered on the young 
woman, and suddenly she Hushed to her 
dark hair. 

“Thanks, Sir Philip ; thanks irom us 
hoth."- Lennard tried to speak brightly, 
but he was feeling dissatisfied, irritated ; he 
could not have told why. Fntil five 
minutes ago lie had been in the best of 
spirits, and the informal little dinner had 
gone merrily, as their little dinners had 
always gone with Sir Philip as a guest. 
Was the old mail to blame ? Nonsense ! 
How should the announcement of a nun- 
known person’s death that involved no 
more than the cancellation of a dance upset 
his wife? Hilda had shown similar signs in 
the past; during the last two years she had 
sullered irom brief attack?, of nervousness, 
especially before and after big entertain- 
ments. She must reallv see a doctor this 
time. 

Hilda broke the short but somewhat 
1 strained silence. “Shall we liave coffee in 
I th e billiard room or in, the library?” she 
t asked, pressing the electric button beside 
her plate. 


“Let’s have it in the Library, Hilda. 
lVrcival is coming in for a game, but 
before he arrives 1 want to show Sir Philip 
your necklace." 

“Aly necklace!” * 

“Why, yes, Hilda. 1 brmfght it from the 
bank to-day, because I thought you would 
want it for the Stanfords’ dance.” Ile- 
paused to allow of her giving the order to 
the man who had entered and was stand- 
ing attentive at the door. 

“Yes, ves, of course. 1— I expected you 
would bring it from the hank.” She ap- 
peared to he unaware of the servant’s pre- 
sence : “I suppose you have left it in your 
sale in the library. Do you tlnuk Sir Philip 
would really care to see it, Frank ?” 

"Mv dear, Briggs is there.” 

“( >h! . . . . Briggs, we shall take eoflee in 
t he — the 1 lillia rd-room .” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The servant bowed and 
retired. Sir Philip, who had given him 
more than one casual glance, made a slight 
grimace. 

“1 thought it was to be the library.” 
Lennard was looking at his wife. She was 
pale again ; her lingers toyed restlessly 
■ ill) ; i wine <da His heart smote him. 
He had been allowing her to overdo it. 
“All right, dear,” he said kindly; “the 
billiard-room will do excellently. We should 
have been going there in any ease on 
Percival’s arrival. Meanwhile I’ll take Sir 
Philip to the library and show him the 
necklace, lie is a judge of diamonds, and I 
want his opinion.” 

“Delighted !” said Sir Philip. It seemed 
almost as if he had turned his back on his 
hostess. “You are speaking, I presume, of 
the necklace von gave your wile just after 
you were married. You have more than 
once promised to show it me. 

Mrs. Lennard rose. “Don’t wait for 
me, she said, her hand on the hack of her 
dmir. “I’ll follow’ you immediately." 

“Hilda,” said lur husband, “you arc 
feeling fit enough ?” 

She contrived a semblance of a smile. 
“Perfectly. A little tired, perhaps. No- 
thing serious, I assure you.” 

Lennard hesitated, then left the room 
with the guest. 

Hilda’s grip on the chair tightened ; her 
body relaxed and drooped. “Oh, my God,” 
she whispered, “htlp me*to do something, 
quickly.” 

When she reached the library her hus- 
band was stooping behind the open door 
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of the -safe. Ilcr ears informed her that he 
was httinef a kev into a drawer. Sir Philip 
was standing by the hearth, and to him 
she went directly. She was now very pale. 

Aloud she said: ‘‘I shall wait for you 
in the billiaid-room, Frank.” In scarce a 
whisper: “Read it now.” 

She turned and went, leaving in her 
guest’s hand a narrow slip of paper. 

There was the sound of a steel drawer 
sliding open. Sir Philip scanned the hurried 
ly penciled words: 

“For (iod’s sake, pretend you think the 
stones tire real." 

II. 

About ten o’clock she excused herself to 
her guests on the plea of feeling the billiard- 
room too warm. 

“I will write to Mrs. Stanford and then 
go to bed,” she told her husband, who was 
“making" for the others. 

“Go to bed, dear, and leave everything 
else till the morning," he said tenderly. 
“And perhaps we shall do something mode- 
rately lestive to-morrow, after all. In the 
afternoon, we’ll have a look at the jewel- 
lers’ shops. You warn a new ring.” 

“Oh, no, tio!" 

He laughed. “And then Pve decided to 
have A he necklace reset— Sir Philip thinks 
the stones don’t get their proper chance; 

T t 

so 

“Seven to go, old man,” interrupted 
Pereival. 

“All right. . . What! are you off, 

Hilda?” 

"Yes. Hood-night, nil,” she managed to 
say from the doorway, her hand pressed 

hard to her heart. 

* * * * * 

Ten minutes later Sir Philip found her in 
the library, cowering over the fire, though 
May wasnear its end. 

“Frank is playing a hundred, with Mr. 
IVreival,” he remarked, seating himself on 
the other side of the hearth. “Like you, I 
found the atmosphere of the billiard-room 
a little oppressive.” 

She <1 id not respond, save with a glance, 
and the misery in her eves shocked him. 

“Mrs. Lennard,” he said softly. 

“Well?” sh'* whispered at last. 

He took a bit of paper — a narrow slip— 
from his waistcoat*, pocket and gave it de- 
liberately to the tire. "My dear,” he said 
gently, “to-night I have lied to vour hus- 
band] whom I have known and loved since 


he was a little boy. His mother was the 
lady 1 would fain have married. I remem- 
ber her when she was a girl like you — very 
like you. 1 think it was partly for her 
sake that I did what your note asked me 
to do.” 

Hilda put a hand to her head. “I thank 
you,“'shc said : “I am very grateful . . 

, . Put, oh! why did you advise him to 

have a new setting? Now 1 am ruined — 
utterly mined. To-morrow he will take it 
to the jeweller, and then Well, I sup- 

pose I ought not to have expected you to 
think of every thing. Sir Philip.” 

“I tried {o think of everything, Mrs. 
Lennard. Can’t you guess why 1 suggest- 
ed resetting the stones?” 

She started, “Surely —surely you did not 
want to betray me ?” 

“No; to save you. My motive was 
simply to force your hand.” 

“To force my hand !” 

“In other words, to compel you to tell 
your husband everything.” 

“Oh, le ver! How cruel!” She covered 
her lace, 

“My pot *hili he said in a low voice, 
“there is no other hope for you. Pm an 
old man, and I know. You must tell him 
everything.” 

“lie would detest me!” 

“All, no! I beg you to believe me when 
I say that he would neither hate nor des- 
pise you. 1 would ask you to believe also 
that it would be easier for me to give you 
a blank cheque than this advice ” 

“A blank cheque ?” 

“Yes. Pm surely an old enough friend 
to be permitted to do that. A cheque with 
which to redeem the real necklace — so that 
you might, in some slv and underhand 
fashion, substitute it for the false.” 

“Stop! Sir Philip, you don’t understand 
-of course, you can’t understand. I — I 

have the real necklace ” Involuntarily 

she raised her voice 

“ ’Sli !” Sir Philip, holding up a hand for 
silence, rose and tiptoed to the door, which 
he opened softly, suddenly. Closing it he 
nodded. “All rifelit. Put I don’t like your 
man-servant, Mrs. Lennard. Has he been 
long in your service?” 

“Only a month. Why She uncovered 
her face. 

“I may be wrong. Pm an old man, and 
old men have fancies.” He came back to 
the hearth and seated himself. “You have 
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the re.'il necklace Where?" he asked 

o-ently. 

“Iii my room, upstairs. 1 ’ 

There was a silence for some seconds. 
Then Sir Philip said : “Do you wish to tell 
me more ?” 

“1 will tell you everything.” 

He sighed. “That is what you must tell 
Prank.” 

Her head drooped. “I am hoping that 
when you have heard everything you will 
no longer think it necessary for me to— to 
kill Prank’s love.” 

He shook his handsome white head, 
smiling faintly. “Oil, thou of little laith! 
Hut tell me what you will, uiy dear.” 

Presently, with lowered gaze, she began 
to speak. “I suppose you have guessed 
that it started with cards— bridge. But it 
was bridge in the afternoons. Women’s 
parties. I think wonwn are worse than 
men. 1 was. At iirst 1 didn’t like playing 
for money. I don't think I ever played for 
money until I had been married tor two 
years. And then— I didn’t know where to 
stoj>. At the end of one year I was deeply 
in debt and— terrified.” She paused for a 
moment. “At that time I kept the necklace 
with my other jewels. I didn’t know its 
value, 1 don’t know it now. But ” 

“Seven thousand pounds.” Sir Philip re- 
marked quietly. 

“Oil! I had no idea it was worth nearly 
so much. Well, when the debts were driv- 
ing me crazy I — 1 decided to pawn the neck- 
lace. 1 had heard of people getting paste 
copies made of their valuable jewels, and a 
woman— the one I owed the most money to 
— showed me the way. The day alter 1 got 
home with the false necklace there was a 
burglary in the neighbourhood. Prank in- 
sisted on keeping the necklace in future at 
the bank. I— I had to give him the false 
one, for the real one was already pa wiled. 
1 paid all my debts— and I wasn’t a bit 
happy.” 

“Poor thing !” 

“But since then,” she went on, “I have 
never played bridge. Sii^ce then I have 
sorapt together every penny I could from 
my allowance — Prank is very generous— 
and all the interest on mv own tiny little 
bit of money, and 1 have" pretended to be 
awfully extravagant and frightfully chari- 
table, when I’ve been really economical and 
mean. And yesterday 1* was able to get 
the real necklace back from pawn.” Once 
39^ — 7 


more she covered h u* (Vice. “You think 
that was nothing ?” 

“My dear!” Sir Philip rose and stood 
looking down on her with infinite pity. 
“And then ?” 

“And after the Stanford's dance I was 
going to give back Frank* the real neck- 
lace.” 

“And then ?” 

She dropped her hands and turned up a 
pale, indignant face. 

Hv gave her no time to speak. “You 
have done a great thing, Hilda,” he said, 
“but it cannot take the place of confession. 
I am thinking of you. Tell Prank, and he 
will forgive you. Tell him everything 
to-night.” 

“Oh, you arc hard— hard ! You have 
made it so that I must either tell him I 
have been a wicked little fool or he disco ver- 
ed as a wretched cheat.” 

“We have all been wicked and foolish.... 
'fell him to-night.” 

Suddenly she slipped to her knees before 
him. She Vaught his hand. “It— it would 
be so simple a thing for you to— to ask to 
see the necklace again, and exchange it for 
the real one.” 

“Ah !” 

“It would be my salvation, Sir Philip. 
Could vou not — ” 

“You do not know what you are* say- 
ing, my dear,” he said firmly. “If you ac- 
tually saw a person deliberately deceiving 
voitr husband, you would want to kill 
that person. Is it not so ?’ 

She let go his hand and rose slowly to 
her feet. “Then 1 had better kill myself.” 
She took a few steps .away from him and 
threw herself on a couch. 

Sir Philip wiped liis brow. “Mrs. 
Lennard, do you love your husband ?” 

“Have I not been saying as much ever 
since 1 told you my secret ?” 

lie sighed. “1 have heard a woman 
speak like that in a play,” he said. “I’m 
an old man and old-fashioned. 11 I did 
what you suggest, I could never face Frank 
again.* As it is, his eyes can shame me now. 
Oh, Hilda, Frank’s wife, let this old fellow 
0*0 oil being as proud ot you as he has been 
since that happy wedding day ! Be brave, 
be brave, mv dear. For Frank’s sake, as 
well as your own. Make his future happi- 
ness and your own secure against any ugly 
whisper out of the past. Remember your 
secret is known to at least one woman.” 
He moved to where she sat and laid a hand 
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on her shoulder, lor now her head was 
bowed .ind her breath was coming sobbing- 
lv. “You will tell him fo-night ?" he said 
very softly. 

It seemed that he had won. 

“1 will, 1 will 1" she murmured. 

“That is grand of you,” he whispered, 
and took her hand and kissed it, and went 
from her presence with wet old eyes. 

III. 

“1 will tell him everything !” 

Lying in bed, Hiidn heard midnight 
strike, and soon thereafter voices and the 
clang of the hall door. Mr. I’ereival had 
taken his departure. 

“1 will tell him everything 1” 

Voices again, nearer at hand. Her hus- 
band was conducting Sir Philip to his 
room. Then a door closed softly, and 
there was a long silence. Evidently her 
husband had gone downstairs again. 

“I will tell him everything!” 

But when at last Frank entered the 
room her eves were shut, and she was lying 
very still. She was conscious of his look- 
ing down at her, but not of the infinite 
tenderness in his eyes Presently he bent 
over her ; she heard him sigh, felt the touch 
of his lips on her hair. As he moved away 
she nearly cried out. He passed into the 
adjoining room. 

One o’clock. She thought she heard a 
sound on the stairs and listened ; but all 
was quiet. 

‘‘I will tell him everything !" she repeat- 
ed feverishly, staring at the ilightlight ; yet 
she lay still, and the seconds of another 
hour trod wearily past. 

Suddenly the question smote her : What 
if she were to he taken ill — so ill that she 
could not tell him anything ? What if she 
were to die ? 

She got up and slipped on her pretty 
dressing-gown. Fiom its secret hiding- 
place — which an inquisitive infant would 
have discovered — she took the real necklace 
in its ease. The door was not shut ; to her 
cautious pressure it yielded soundlessly. 
She stole into her husband’s room 

He was fast asleep. Hut she would go 
down on her knees at his bedside and 
waken him gently, and— tell him every- 
thing. 

A feeling of weakness assailed her, and 
she sought support. Her hand fell on a 
ledge of the dressing-table. Her fingers 
touched something colli. Her ears caught 


the faintest of faint metallic sounds. Her 
e ves dropped to the cause of it. A shiver 
passed through her body. In the dim light 
she stood staring downwards, as though 
fascinated. 

A small bunch of keys. 

* " * * 

The tiny light that was wont to burn 
in the hall throughout the night nmy have 
served her as she descended the staircase 
and crossed to the library ; yet a spy would 
have deemed her progress to be that of a 
Sleep-walker. The door of the library 
swung silently before her ; as silently it 
closed behind her. In the darkness her 
hand groped lor the electric switches on 
the wall. A pause of hesitation ended in a 
click. 

The bulhs on either side of the mantel- 
piece leapt into luminance. And the woman 
staggered . 

“Sir Philip!" she gasped. 

The old man was seated in an easy-chair 
in front of the dead lire. 

“Ah," he remarked, rising, “it is you, 
Mrs. Leonard. I got it into mv old head 
that your servant Briggs might come to- 
night and try the safe, which is not a par- 
ticularly strong one. 1 warned your hus- 
band about Briggs, whom i am certain I 
have seen in less reputable service than the 
present, but 1 fear he did not take me seri- 
ously. However, I do not now think 
Briggs will attempt anything to-night. 
The lights will scare him off. Still, I would 
recommend you to part with him as soon 
as possible, unless you are satisfied that 
the whole thing is an old man’s delusion. 
But” — he moved towards her — “permit me 
to retire, Mrs. Lennard. 1 fear I may lie 
in the way.” 

She was leaning against the door, her 
eyes half closed. Possibly her mind did not 
grasp what he had been talking about. 

“Do not be afraid,” lie said suavely. 
“Any attempt at burglary has been at 
least postponed. Will you allow me to 
pass, please ?” He stood waiting, watch- 
ing. 

All at once l\er eyes opened wide, like 
the eyes of a hunted creature. Her strength 
seemed to fail, and the leather case and 
bunch of keys she had been holding to her 
bosom fell at her feet. 

He stooped, picked them up, and offered 
them to her, saying: “It won’t take yon 
two minutes to a-pen that safe, make the 
exchange, and close it again—” 
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“Oil, but you are killing me,” she 
breathed. ‘‘I hate you !” 

“ and those two minutes will poison 

all the hours of your life.’.’ 

“How dare you meddle — ” 

“Perhaps because 1 am an old man who 
loves your husband— and you.” 

She moved aside from the door. “Oh, 
go!” she whispered. “I can bear no more. 
At first I thought you were right, but now 
— oh, 1 dare not risk losing Frank. Can’t 
you understand that? And if I’ve got to 
suffer all m v lite ” * 

“My dear,” he interrupted gently, “how 
much do you love your husband ?” 

She stared at him. "Can’t you see that 
1 love him above everything?” She spoke 
almost irritably. 

“Then,” he said calmly, “you cannot 
open that safe.” 

There was a silence while she took the 
keys from his hand, crossed the floor, ami 
stooped before the steel door. 

“1 care nothing for honour or anything 
else so long as I keep his love,” she mut- 
tered, choosing the lcev. 

“Whose honour?” the old man softly 
asked. “Whose is the honour when you 
and he are one ?” • 

“Oh!” It was as if he had struck her. 
She wavered and sank to her knees. Pre- 
sently she began to sob. “Oh, God. I can’t 
do it'!” 

“Poor child, poor child!" he sighed. 
“Of course you can’t do it.” But he 
waited for a little while ere he approached 
her. 

She allowed him to lead her from the lib- 
rary, wherein he left the light burning, 
and upstairs, and to the door of her room. 

“I am going to tell him now,” she wliis- 
I>ered. 

“Wait till the morning,” he murmured, 
in spite of himself, in spite of all that had 


“Like the star 
That shines af£r, 

Without haste 
And without rest, 

Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 

And do his best.” — (ructhe. 

W HEN a man is in that period of his 
life when he seriously considers it 
necessary to enter upon matrimony, 


passed, for lie was torn -with pity for her. 

She shook her head and passed from his 
sight. 

* * * * 

Her husband had x xit stirred since her 
last glimpse of him. She •knelt by the 
bedside, clutching the necklace and seeking 
to summon the courage she still required 
to utter his name. She was in torment. 

She sought to waken him by gazing at 
liis closed eyes until her brain seemed about 
to l?iil her, and her head drooped against 
the edge of the pillow. 

Time passed, and despite her mental 
agony she became conscious of a slight 
physical discomfort; something bard was 
pressing against her cheek. Involuntarily 
her free hand made inquiry. 

She lifted her head. Her whole body 
stiffened, for her lingers recognised the case 
that held the false necklace. 

The safety she had sought through two 
dreadful years was literally within her 
grasp; it offered itself; it awaited her 
acceptance. And her husband would never 
know; lie was sleeping so soundly — so 
soundly. 

But even as she glanced stealthily at his 
face an awful horror of herself seized her. 

“Save me, Frank,” she cried, and grip- 
ping his shoulder she shook him frantically. 

In the dawn Lenuard watched over his 
wile in her slumber of utter exhaustion. At 
last her breath was beginning to come 
naturally, a faint colour was gaining upon 
the pallor of her face, the shadows of suffer- 
ing were passing away. 

“Thank God,” he said softly, and bent 
to kiss her. 

Which may suggest, among other 
things, that Sir I’hilip had not meddled 
a 1 1 oge t he r u mv i se ly . 


he has need to have his eyes wide open and 
to set his brains a-tliinking, so that the 
great responsibilities and duties devolving 
on him as a family man may reveal them- 
selves to him In their true colours and that 
the great moral obligations and responsi- 
bilities lying behind the* outward glitter of 
married life may not be left ttnreckoned ; 
for, the glory of manly character depends 
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upon the honest performance of an in- 
dividual's duties in life. 

Great and solemn are the duties of a 
family man, and his responsibilities and 
obligations towards his wife and children 
are of such n serious nature that it 
should well nigh stagger even the stoutest 
heart if he carefully pre-surveys them. 
Nevertheless, many a voting man, with 
hardly any knowledge of the troubles and 
anxieties of married life, rushes in for wed- 
lock with an avidity and thoughtlessness 
that is most astonishing. 

Almost the first tiling that a young 
man, about to enter upon married life, 
should consider about, is whether he has 
the means to keep a home and maintain a 
family. It is only after he has this as- 
suiance that he should consider the ques- 
tion of his choice of a partner *in life. l T n- 
fortunntely, several ot our young men first 
make their choice of a partner ; the neces- 
sity for a home, the wherewithal for the 
maintenance of a family are made subjects 
for later consideration. Domestic life can 
not have any charms with the lovely looks 
alone of a wife. There must be grist in the 
mill. She might sing ai: day, but her songs 
will be strained and lifeless ; she might, out 
of love for her husband, smile and 
ring. the house with her laughter, 
but her smiles and laughter will lack 
the mirth of contentment and peace 
of mind ; and the poor thoughtless husband 
who dragged her life to share his misery 
will feel, in his inmost heprt, a pang at 
the strained songs and the forced smiles. 
Instead of one struggling soul, there 
would be two and, perhaps, more in 
future years; and where happiness was 
expected, misery would sit enthroned. 
The neglect on the part of a young man 
to consider this important aspect of 
married life is not only a crime to his 
family but ail offence to society in general ; 
as by his thoughtless action he drags a 
young woman from the care and pro- 
tection of her patents to share his misery, 
and introduces, by and by, into this sad 
lot a number of young people— the fruits 
of his marriage — who, for want of proper 
education and sufficient means, contract 
evil habits,— the general concomitants 
of an impoverished and miserable life— 
and retard the course of civilization. 

Another equally important, if not far 
more serious, question that should engage 
the attenti m of young men is the choice 


of a suitable partner in life. The success 
or failure of a married life hinges upon 
this all important question. This is the 
more-so in the ease of those whose religion 
admits of no divorce, or, in other words, 
who have to take a wife “for life, for 
good,’ or for bad, until death do them 
part.” The smallest want of prudence 
and forethought in the selection of a wife 
would land a young man in future j-cars 
to untold miseries, troubles, and anxieties. 
Following the principle of Keats, that 
* 4< a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
young men generally go in for good-look- 
ing damsels, forgetful, oftentimes, of the 
virtues in a woman, so necessary to make 
a home happy and peaceful. Beauty in 
a wife is, no doubt, a good thing; but 
it will be tarnished the next day after 
marriage, if it is not embellished by the 
good qualities necessary in a wife ; for, 
“handsome is that handsome docs" more 
than that handsome looks. Beauty would 
be an additional i harm in a wife, if she has 
the necessary, or more important, good 
qualities. '! he lady, a young man selects, 
should be of an amiable nature. Amiabili- 
ty does not mean her tendency to flirt 
with 4 you all day long, nor can it be 
gauged by her sweet words and winning 
ways. Amiability consists in obedience, 
honesty, and frankness, and a desire to 
please (morally) those with whom she 
comes in contact, whether it be her hus- 
baml, her children or strangers. She must 
also he one who does not p**t a high pre- 
mium on her ow n comforts and luxuries, 
but should be one who loves self-sacrifice 
and self-denial, not to speak of self-help. 
She must be pure and virtuous. Well has 
it been said that ‘‘purity of heart and mind 
elevates man"; how much more does this 
noble attribute do for a woman ? It sim- 
ply glorifies her. There can be no sight 
more consoling than that of a woman, 
pure in heart, presiding as the mistress of 
a home. Her purity of heart and mind 
would be the halo of grace that would 
shed its lustre on her husband, and cast 
its reflection an her sons and daughters. 
Her virtue would be to her husband, a 
crown richer than those on the heads of 
Kings. Her purity will be the firm rock on 
which the moral fabric of her offspring 
shall be raised. Iler moral lustre will pene- 
trate not alone the inmost recesses of her 
home, but even fdrther outside it, shedding 
a glory for several to profit by. What, if 
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she is ill-clarl and nndeeorated with jewels? 
What if powders, perfumes and pomades 
have not done her the work ot beguiling ? 
The ancient artists painted Madonna, that 
paragon of womanly purity, in plain 
clothes and undecked hair, and still was 
the Virgin Mother shining in all the* splen- 
dour other heart. 

To know that a young lady has these 
attributes which alone can make home 
happy, it is essential for a young man to 
know her intimately. If a close pctsoual 
knowledge, which must, as tar as possible^ 
be resorted to, is not feasible, the young 
man is morally bound, at least by patient 
and diligent enquiries, to ascertain the 
ways and manners of his intended partner- 
in-life. Young men, unfortunately, (all in 
love with young maidens at first sight and 
promise marriage — nay, some foolish thick- 
headed young men wopld even decide their 
choice through proxys or. perhaps, a look 
at the voting lady’s photograph, not 
knowing whether it is a counterfeit. 

A young man once went into an insti- 
tution t,o find a mate. The Lady Director 
in charge of the Institution arraigned 
before him a number of women belonging 
"to the Institution, and when he had 
surveyed them and they had dispersed, he 
told the Director that he had chosen No. 3. 
After the young man left, the Director ask- 
ed the women to re-arrange themselves as 
they did in the presence of the young man, 
and she selected No. 3, but, unfortunately 
for our young man, from the wrung end. 
No words are needed to portray the 
young man’s consternation when, after the 
marriage service was over, he lifted up the 
bridal veil for the bridal kiss, and discover- 
ed the serious blunder that was made in 
Substituting a very elderly matron for a 
young blooming maiden whom he had 
hit upon. 

Worse still would be the fate of a man 
or woman who, in the “wanted” columns 
of a newspaper advertises his or her virtues 
in order to secure a partner in life. If 
brides arc selected without even the care 
usually bestowed in the purchase of com- 
modities, without even, I*may add, either 
the guide of an illustrated or descriptive 
catalogue, is there any wonder in the 
serious blunders of married life, and the 
never-ending troubles and vexations that 
result therefrom ? 

Educational attainments are certainly 
an accomplishment requisite in a young 


lady about to enter’ upon married life. 
Education would enable her to rightly un- 
derstand her responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. It would furnish her with resources 
to mitigate her Doubles by enabling her 
to view them in their* proper lights and 
deal with them accordingly* It would be 
an inducement for her to educate her 
children and bring them up in the right 
course of life. It would enable ber to 
assist her husband in bis struggle for the 
morpl and mental up-lifting of the 
members of his household. It would be a 
great factor in the explanation of differences 
of opinion between husband and wife and 
parents and children. 

If young men, about to enter life as 
married men, will only remember that 
taking a wife means taking her lor ever; 
that, unlike commodities, she cannot be 
exchanged, replaced, sold, or transferred ; 
and if they will only look around them and 
take into careful account the several 
mistakes made by their neighbours and 
friends, and the irretrievable nature of 
such blunders and the deep misery into 
which unsuitable matches have landed 
such people, they will pause and think a 
hundred times over before leaping into 
mat rimonial entanglements. 

The happiness of the young man him- 
self, the peace and comfort in his home, 
the moral and mental education of his 
children, the economic regulation of his 
expenditure, the godliness, orderliness 
and cleanliness of his house and its 
members, — in fact, the success or failure 
of every conceivable item and aspect of 
married life centres in the wife. She it 
is who is the internal master of the 
situation. ller head heart and hands 
work oracles of success. A good wife is 
the angel that harmonises every chord in 
the music of the home. Man toils all-day 
long, and brings home whatever he could 
to meet lirs household demands, and— be, 
it more or be it less — a capable woman, 
willing, self-sacrificing, and dutiful, will 
be able to show the very best results. 
Give a thousand rupees into the hands 
of a squandering, luxurious, easy-going, 
and indifferent wife ; it will vanish in a 
couple of days and on the third day there 
will be nothing left but the seeds of 
trouble and discord. While a good wife 
is the best ornanlent iff a family, a bad 
one is a curse and a ruination. Young 
men will do well fo remember that by 
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making a bad or. a wrong selection, not 
only do they court unhappiness and 
misery for themselves, hut they also expose 
their children to the danger of receiving 
a bad training from her and imbibing her 
perverted ways. The children of such 
women, unless they come under other 
salutary influences, are apt to turn out 
to be bad characters, as they grow up. 

Men have oftentimes a tendency to 
marry women who are more accomplished 
than themselves or who have large 
fortunes. In the former case they run the 
risk of becoming mere puppets in the 
hands of their superior wives, while, in 
the latter, the natural course would be 
for the man to become the hand-maid 
of the woman, who is sure to run the 
show with her money. Accomplishments 
and fortune in a wife are, no doubt, good 
things when she has sufficient good sense 
as not to become hare-brained on that ac- 
count. A woman may be beautiful [>nr 
excellence, she may be highly educated and 
well accomplished in the fine arts, she may 
be rich and respectfully connected ; but if 
she is not pure and virtuous, if she lacks 
the sense of duty as wife and mother, and 
if her character is open to question, all her 
beauty, education and wealth counts for 
nothing. One had rather go to a girl in 
poverty and rags, with no other accom- 
plishments than the purity of her heart 
and the virtuousness of her character, — for 
these gre the angelic glories of woman- 
hood. Their lustre will eclipse her other 
deficiencies. 

As it is necessary for a young man to 
take all 'possible precautions and care in 
the selection of a wife, so is it incumbent 
on a young lady to see that her suitor 
comes forward for her hand after mature 
deliberation and after providing himself 
with a home and the means for the support 
of a family that would soon spring around 
them. If she ignores this grave considera- 
tion she indirectly connives with him at 
dragging poor innocents into misery. She 
should also be watchful of her suitor’s 
habits and temperament ; for a great deal 
of her happiness and the welfare of the 
children she may have later on will depend 
upon them. Her suitor should be one that 
is willing to work and provide for the 
family, and if he lias wealth of his own, he 
should not have a tendency to squander it. 
Let the young lady also see that the man 
t3 not intemperate in his habits. A drunk- 


ard is a bane not alone in a family but 
even to society in general. Women are 
generally weak in their powers of discrimi- 
nation, and oftentimes prefer gallantry to 
sound intelligence, and fall victims to the 
style of young men’s clothes, his cigarette 
cases, -and bis perfumes, in preference to 
real sound substance in other suitors. She 
should sec that he is a true gentleman as 
contained in the following lines : — 

11 \W see him as he moved, 

Jl*»w modest, kindly, all-aceomphslK'd, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits and how tenderly ; 

Not making his hi«jh plaee a lawless perch 
Of winded ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure ; hut. thro' all this tract of year, 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

In an old number of an illustrated 
journal there was a picture of a lady 
seated in the centre of a garden-seat, 
with two suitors of the same age on 
either side of her. I he one was a judge 
of high repute with his wig and cloak 
on. 1 1 is broad and bulging forehead 
bespoke intelligence, wisdom, and learn- 
ing and his clear countenance beamed 
with honesty, frankness and sobriety. 
The other was a soldier — a red-coat with 
a physiognomy indicating deficiency of 
intellect and lack of purpose, with his 
face flushed with the cflects of wine. And 
yet, the wonder of the situation was that 
the young lady was smiling in ecstasy to 
the soldier, wdtli her back against the 
judge. What an instructive picture for our 
young sisters to draw a mora! from ? But 
unfortunately for them, they very often 
draw in the great lottery of matrimony 
t lie blanks of the ‘redcoats’ and rarely, 
the prizes of the ‘wigs’. 

And again, a young lady often takes 
sooner to a “gas-pot” of a 3 'oung man 
than to a really grave, quiet, and un- 
pretentious but sound and substantial 
suitor. She presumes that the quiet and 
unpretentious young man is a dullard 
and in spite of several other necessary 
accomplishments he will not do well in 
society, much less for exhibition among 
her girl-friends, , little knowing that a 
short while after her marriage, very few 
people would care to talk about her 
acquisition, and that, as years go on, 
a society man, if he has not other re- 
quisite acquisitions, would be a signal 
failure as a family head, and that she 
herself would begin to rue her choice. 
On the other hand, there have also been 
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several instances of very quiet-looking 
young men turning out real tyrants and 
denii-gods after marriage. They put on 
a sheep’s clothing during their courting 
days, and once the nuptial knot is tied, 
they cast oft tlieir disguise and reveal 
themselves in their wolfish ferocity. 

The choice of a husband or wife, there- 
fore, is a matter beset with several diffi- 
culties ; and as it is a question that affects 
one’s whole future life and the welfare of 
the progeny, no man or woman would, 
be justified in hastily drawing conclusions, 
and blindly selecting or accepting partners 
in life under the popular conviction that 
“marriages are made in heaven” and the 
parties are not, therefore, responsible for 
the folly, if any, in the choice of suitors. 
Whatever the popular opinion of this all- 
important institution may be, there can 
be little doubt, that if the parties are well- 
chosen and suitable to each other, and if 
there has been no precipitated hurry where- 
by details of each other’s nature and 
character have been ignored, the union, in 
the majority of cases, would be happy. 
Let no man or woman, about to enter 
mto the state of matrimony trifle with this 
all-absorbing and highlj r important ‘ques- 
tion which would mean to two grown-up 
individuals happiness or misery, to a num- 
ber of children a bright or a blighted 
future, and to society in general a satisfac- 
tion or a mortification. 

When man and woman have made up 
their minds to be husband and wife, and 
when the irrevocable tie has bouud them 
together for life, (of course, only such sects 
with whom the marriage boud is irrevoc- 
able is meant) it behoves each of them to 
make the best of their alliance. The man 
conscious of his responsibilities as husband, 
must ever have before his eyes the image 
of his dear wife, and work and economise 
for the sake of her whom, among all 
women in the world, he has chosen for his 
companion in life, his adviser in times of 
need, his uurse in sickness, and his comfort 
and help in old age. Me should also bear 
in mind the undeniable fact that, being 
maried, he will have children whom it will 
be his duty to maintain and bring up in 
the right path, making such provisions for 
their future career as may be necessary. 
He should lead a scrupulously upright life 
so that its noble traits mav be reflected on 
his wife and children. 

The wife also, as soon as she has settled 


herself in her new home Should assume her 
obligations as mistress of the household. 
Of course, by that she is not to boss over 
husband when he is at home, or her 
servants ; on the other hand, it is her 
duty to love, honour and obey her 
husband who is none other than her friend 
and colleague, and rule her servants kindly 
yet firmly. It is also her duty to give good 
counsel and direction to her husband 
whenever needed ; for well has it been 
said that the wife is primeminister, to her 
husband. It is equally her duty to manage 
her servants efficiently, displaying kind- 
ness towards them, when needed, and 
treating them not as beasts but as 
beings deserving of sympathy and com- 
passion, in spite of their being placed 
under her in a subordinate and menial 
position. Slie should take pains to keep 
her home in cleanliness and order. She 
should have an eye on the several depart- 
ments in her home. She should avoid 
incurring debts by regulating her expendi- 
ture, and should practise thrift and 
economy. She should endeavour to at- 
tain the maximum of comfort with the 
minimum of cost. Let her also remember 
that a cheerful countenance is a great 
consolation to her husband. Wives would 
do well to maintain this great asset in 
want and in plenty. Her face may be 
very pretty and bewitching, but if she 
suffers it to be clouded with moroseness, 
it would despirit her husband and, 
perhaps, annoy him. The disagreeable 
combination would certainly not be con- 
ducive to domestic felicity. Nothing 
pleases a tired man after his day’s hard 
labour more than to see his wife cheerful 
and contented, and his home neat and 
tidy- 

The equipment of a home should be on a 
scale directly proportional to the income of 
the frmily./Good taste in furnishing it, is 
necessary and would be pleasing to all ; but 
all pleasure would be lost, if thoughtless 
extravagance is restored to for the pur- 
pose. Whether the young wife is brought 
to a palace or cottage, she can so arrange 
everything as to be pleasing to all. A. 
lady of high repute has said that “cleanli- 
ness, plenty of air, neatness and quiet are 
indispensable in a well-ordered home. A 
dirty window, a stuffy atmosphere, a lit- 
tered floor, noisy children, clattering ser- 
vants, are enough to* spoil the comfort of 
the most elegant house in the world.” 
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Women, after giving birth to a couple of 
children, often put forward the plea of 
want of time to rectify the untidiness of 
their homes or the disorderliness of the 
children and servants ; but in ninety cases 
out of a hundred it will be found that the 
real cause lies in the fact that such women 
arc idle dolts, unwilling to spend a few 
minutes a day in this important direction. 

Wives must also learn to have a great 
command over their tongues. Many a 
difference of opinion has ended in Open 
quarrels and unseemly fights, because wo- 
men did not realise the importance of brid- 
ling their tongues. George Iiliot says 
“we are apt to be kinder to the brutes 
that love us than to the woman that love 
us. Is it because the brutes arc dumb? 1 ’ 
Wives should get an insight into their 
husband’s nature and should - know ex- 
actly when to speak and what to speak 
and more than all. when not to sj>cnk 9 
for, in this tact will depend much of the 
peace in a fatuity. Most effective lessons 
were taught by great men when they 
were silent. 

Husband and wife must remember that 
they have to work conjointly for their 
domestic happiness. It is idle to expect 
the husbaud to work all day while the 
wife recklessly keeps on spending what- 
ever lie brings; it is equally idle to ex- 
pect the wife to economise when the 
husband goes head-long into extravagance. 
One cannot expect the wife to keep home 
clean and tidy and the children in orderli- 
ness if the husband returns home every 
day the worse for liquor. One cannot 
expect the husband to work harder day 
byd ay and to deprive himself of his little 
luxuries for the sake of his children, if his 
wife’s millinery and perfume bills run up 
to colossal figures. No, these divergent 
tactics of husband and wife will never 
run smoothly. They must end in want, 
disorder, disatisfaction, and rupture in 
the family. Hand in hand, in work, in 
labour, in spending in saving, in manage- 
ment, and in every conceivable matter 
regarding the home, both husband and 
wile must go, in order to attain domestic 
felicity. Be they rich or poor, there is no 
deviation from this rigid path ; and there 
cannot he. 

After the first few months, and in some 
exceptional cases, few years, of marriage, 
when the delusive charm of married -life 
has passed away, troubles are likely to 


follow. The honeymoon period and a 
few succeeding months arc, as a rule, 
happily spent, but as days go on either 
the husband or the wife assumes towards 
the other an attitude quite different from 
what it had been up to that. It may be 
either due to difference of opinion, lack 
of interest in each other, or to that devil 
suspicion who has found one of them 
susceptible to his vagfiries. This period 
is a turning point in married life, and if 
ljushand and wife do not use all their 
intelligence, prudence and tact at such a 
critical moment, one does not know when 
they would he needed at all. One false 
step taken at this period by either party 
may lead to trouble ever after. There 
should he a frankness in explaining diff- 
erences of opinion so as to win the 
opposite party ; there should he love 
mingled in all the explanations and 
actions ; the woman should go back to 
her maiden days and behave towards her 
husband as if they were starting their 
courtship afresh ; the man should likewise 
take the standpoint of his bachelor days 
and behave towards her as if he just 
began his suit to her, and would lose it 
if he did not acquit himself well. Une of 
the worst evils that can enter the minds 
of married people is Suspicion. “Wrong 
thoughts are painful in their inception, 
painful in their growth, and painful in 
their fruitage.’’ faults or offences on 
either side should he fairly and squarely 
set before each other and corrected — not 
in ,'i manner to wound the feelings of any 
party, but with the intention to heal 
the differences. There must be a certain 
amount of forgiveness from cither side, 
especially when an amendment is promis- 
ed. Young men, having some differences 
to settle, have often been known to pull 
off their coats and take to boxing in 
order to settle their disputes, and then 
regain their friendship after a cordial 
drink together. Ouarrels in married life 
can rarely be settled in this manner. The 
pacification after the broil will never be 
complete ; the additional offences com- 
mitted in the brawl would rankle in the 
mind and assert themselves sooner or 
later. It is one of the worst things for a 
married couple to fight over any matter. 
It not only spoils the effect of the love 
and regard between them which ought to 
be everlasting, bht it lowers each in the 
other’s estimation besides lowering both 
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in the eyes of their children and servants 
and of the public who come to know 
about such misbehaviour. There are 
couples who take a delight, as it were, in 
fighting over the most trivial affair — even 
over the accidental breaking of a tea-pot 
or a sherry-glass. Constant quafrels in 
the house mar considerably the happiness 
of a home besides setting a bad example 
to the youngsters. Several matters which 
misguided couples make the basis of 
quarrels and lights c m easily be settled 
by a little explanation and a patient 
hearing of it. 

Both husband and wife must remember 
that they are but human, not divine, beings, 
and slight errors and deficiencies cannot 
but happen even in the best regulated 
families. There must be a cert liu amount 
of forgiveness from either side and in some 
eases husbands and wives if anxious to 
maintain domestic p.'aco an 1 hupiness, 
will h tve need to cxacise much piticncc 
in settling several matters which, for want 
of this mother-virtue, would end in great 
trouble, disagreement and disunion in the 
house. The fact must be well remembered 
.that in eases of family feuds the best 
umpire to refer to for deciding thepoints 
at issue is their own conscience, flic 
arbitration of relatives and friends will 
more or less, be intrusive and mortifying 
to self-dignity. The disputants can 
consult their conscience at such times and 
obey its dictates with a spirit of patience, 
forgiveness, and readiness to make amends. 

A family is the primitive element of 
society and its relations are derived from 
Nature itself. All bodies of organic composi- 
tion whether in the animal or of vegetable 
kingdom, while living howeverrudimentary 
their life may be — require mating and union 
ol male and female or equivalents thereto 
for the propagation and continuance of 
species. . Man, being not exempt from the 
operation of this physical law, as was 
proved, according to the Bible, from the 
beginning of the world, when Adam found 
it worthless to live without the existence 
of an Eve by his side , \ could not be a 
perfection in species without union with 
woman. The one calls for and presupposes 
the other who, between them, make one 
unity in two bodies. The offspring result- 
ing thcrefromare, in reality, a prolonga- 
tion and continuation of the primal union. 
The same 'Process is, of course, repeated 
in successive generations ad infinitum . 
40%— 8 
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Marriage is not, therefore, an arbitrary 
institution, but the observance of a 
physical law, having lor its end the propa- 
gation of children to supplant the parents 
and so continue the # race by constant 
succession. In thus perpetuating the race, 
it is an important factor of evolu- 
tion that each succeeding generation 
should he better fitted in its relation to 
its environments — or, in ordinary parlance, 
more perfect — thin its preceding one. 
Tiie# responsibilities of parents in the 
matter of bringing up their children 
properly is, therefore, even greater 
than what their mutual obligations 
are ; for, supposing a married couple 
sends out to the world half a dozen 
children without proper training, these 
half a dozen will, as generations go on, 
increase tiiv number of ill-regulated fami- 
lies and ba lly brought up children, so 
that society at large will suffer considera- 
bly on this account,— and the cause of 
the wickedness, miseries, and troubles 
wrought by this large section will be 
attributable to the two who first formed 
t he wedded p dr, and neglected their 
duties to their offspring. Let not parents, 
amidst the ecstasy they feel when they 
lutg their tirst-born to their bosom, 
forget their responsibilities to the # little 
one. New duties spring up for both! The 
mother owes it her incessant care and 
an indefatigable sacrifice of comfort on 
its behall just as she owes it her milk. 
Tiie father owes it bread, clothes, his 
tenderness an?l watchful protection. The 
beasts and birds forget themselves while 
tending their young ones. Can man and 
woman, possessed with reason, degrade 
themselves below these? As the young 
one grows up, the responsibilities on its 
account also increase, and one of the 
greatest levers that works its success or. 
failure in life is the home-training that it 
gets at the hands of its parents. Scores 
of indifferent and wicked boys and girls 
we come across, and if one will but enquire, 
their bad wavs can invariably be traced 
to the want of proper parental care and 
training. Men and women have sunk into 
evil ways because their parents have failed 
to watch their youthful days and guide 
them in the fear and love of God and their 
neighbours. Fathers and mothers lead 
lives of luxury and, perhaps, dissipation, 
perfectly indifferent of the doings of their 
children or what *their tendencies and 
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inclinations ore. I:i t lie training ^iven at 
home to youmf diililrcir, the mother is 
more responsible than the father. Tne 
home is the proper sphere of woman, and 
it is there, while youngsters art* still with 
plastic natures, t that slie can easily mould 
and form their character ; for “through 
the wide portal of a mother’s heart have 
come the noble train of human virtues that 
have raised the race from, we know not, 
how crude and degraded a stage in physi- 
cal and moral being, up to that high state 
which, in its perfect flowing in the souls 
of the redeemed has made men only a little 
less than the angels.” A neat and simple 
home, presided over by a sober, gentle and 
hard-working man, assisted by pure, 
virtuous and amiable woman, and sur- 
rounded by children cai dully brought up in 
the ways of righteousness and' in the love 
and fear of (lod, would indeed he a little 
paradise on earth. What a relief to the 
toiling man, what a consolation to tie* 
self-sucrilieing woman, and what an 
inestimable blessing to the youngsters ! 
The task of imparting a sound moral 
training to children at home is heavy and 
tedious besides being difficult ; but parents, 
cognisant of their deep responsibilities, have 
to face it manfully and do il thoroughly 
and sijneerely. Need it be said that it should 
be done cheerfully, for does not the parent 
realise the inestimable blessings that follow 
his labours and does he not imbibe the 
blessedness of having been the cause of 
these noble effects ? Faults and evil habits 
in young people, like diseases, develop the 
longer they are left unchecked ; and parents 
should, therefore, use the knife of prudent 
correction early in life to cut and root out 
the weeds that hamper the moral growth 
of children. Let not parents be misguided 
by the rejection that so long as they fee- 1 
and clothe their children and' pack them, if 
need be, to school, they have done their 
duty to them. No, not at all. 'i heir 
physical, personal, and intellectual 
requirements may have been thereby met, 
but their moral requirements, the most 
necessary thing for man in the true sense 
of the word, needs attending to. Children 
should learn from parents the great lessons 
under this head. They should learn from 
parents to distinguish good from evil to 
love the one and attain it, to detest the 
other and shun it. Faults and failings 
should be corrected with firmness and calm- 
ness, not with auger au'd violence. Parents. 


owing to their doting affection for children 
are prone to tolerate in them slight defici- 
encies, faults and fadings. It is a serious 
risk ; for their indulgence in the first word 
of impertinence, the small act of disobedi- 
ence, the wee drop of wine, or the cheap 
little Cigarette, may, in after years, be 
found to be the composition that manured 
the vile plants that have grown in the 
child, and to such ati extent that it would 
be impossible to remove or check them. 

11 A hi lie Jiri‘ is (jiiickl v tioriricn out, v\ liicli, being 
suMt-i'cil, i i vers cannot 

1 l a rents should teach their daughters 
habits ol modesty, truthfulness, morality, 
and unswerving rectitude. They should 
reveal to them the beauty of usefulness, 
the dangers of idleness, and the despicable 
worthlessness of involity. They should 
hold out for their (laughters warning, 
examples of maidens., who have gone astray 
and become wrecks of womanhood. They 
should teach their daughters duties of 
wives and mothers. Parents should bes- 
tow equal, it not more, care on their sons ; 
tor, these, perhaps, have to be separated 
lnmi the influence of home at an earlier 
period than the daughters. They should 
be taught to imbibe the higher sentiments 
of our nature, upon which is based social 
existence, ideas ol justice and order, com- 
passion and charity. Much of our misery 
and debasement are the effects of ignorance. 
One who knows nothing, whose mental 
faculties are not cultivated, has naught 
but his physical powers to assist him ; and 
physical powers have no value except in 
proportion to the direction given to them 
by the understanding. An ignorant man 
is, therefore, little better than a machine in 
the hands of one who works it for his own 
ends. Would parents wish their sons to 
vegetate in blind toil merely for the sake 
of their stomachs like the oxen that rend 
the furrows for nothing but a feeding, the 
owner who drives and goads them on 
profiting by their work ? Children should 
be given sound instruction — the nourish- 
ment for the soul— in the same manner as 
they are given bryad, the nourishment for 
the body. 

More" important than home training, and 
a sound education in a school or college, is 
the necessity for parents to give their 
children good example. The great orator 
Burke has said “Example is the school of 
mankind, and they will learn at no«other.” 
In every department of social life, example 
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exerts the greatest influence upon the 
members of society. In India, a Hindu 
iTirl must he married before she enters her 
teens; in Europe early marriage is rarely 
resorted to. What is fashionable in Europe 
is a serious sacrilege in India, not because 
the Indians do not understand and* realise 
t tie advantages of the European, or the 
harmfulness of the Indian custom Example 
that great dictator leads them on to move 
in the same groove. Men are always prone 
to follow other people in all matters — in 
customs, fashions, occupations, Child- 

ren, especially, quickly take lessons from 
examples. Tile greatest solicitude should, 
therefor?', beexhibited in constantly present- 
ing before them uoblcexampLs of good and 
virtuous character ; and this cannot be 
done better than by the parents themselves 
becoming the examples for their children. 
1'arents should never .ignore the stubborn 
fact that their children would always 
follow the examples set by than*. Words of 
advice and studied disc nirses to the voung 
will avail blit little, if they are not suppor- 
ted by example. Parents mav preach ever 
so much about the evils of bad company or 
of drink ; their lull powers may he adjusted 
io portray the pernicious effects o£ these 
evils, but their efforts will not produce any 
appreciable result in children, if the parents 
themselves return home invariably the 
worse for liquor and in company with 
turbulent and boisterous companions. 
Parents should be very careful in their 
speech, actions, behaviour, tee., so that 
their children may profit by the example 
set before them ; for, remember, children 
are like insects that take the colour from 
the leaves they feed upon. No sane man 
can expect his sons to be sober and 
temperate if he himself is a constant tippler. 
No mother has any right to expect her 
daughters to be virtuous if she herself is 
vicious. If parents are extravagant anti 
proiligatc, how can children learn economy 
and virtue ? If fathers and mothers keep 
bad company, use coarse language, and 
lead ribaldrous lives, how can their 
children be expected to be modest in their 
speech and action, and refilled and cultured 
in their ways. Great is the responsibility 
parents, therefore, in setting the best 
example before their children. In their 
daily conversation, in their habits at home, 
111 fficir dress, in short, in everything, 
parents should exercise ttlie utmost discre- 
tion, so that the children may draw salu- 


tary lessons from them. Above all, in their 
religious practices, let not parents omit their 
obligations. Childreu should be brought 
up in the fear and love of God. Children 
should be insisted upon performing their 
daily religious duties, •and parents them- 
selves should not omit thtfirs. There can 
be nothing more blessed to see than a 
little child at prayer; and one of the 
happiest sights in this world is to see 
father, mother, and children, all together 
in d;iily prayer. The practice is one of the 
most beneficial for the welfare of the family 
and, surely, one that brings showers of 
blessings on the home. How consoling it 
is to see the father and mother, ripe in 
experience and versed in the troubles and 
trials as well as in the joys and happiness 
of this world, mingle with the litte ones, 
so new to. the wavs of the world, in a 
common prayer foi help, for mercy, or in 
thanksgiving to the One Great Creator in 
Heaven. Would the dear merciful Lord of 
all creation refuse to hear such a supplica- 
tion ? Never. The task of providing for 
the family which devolves on the father, 
the vet more tedious work of managing 
the family which rests with the mother, 
the difficult task of training up the children 
in the right way, pertaining to both of 
them— all theseamidst trials and difficulties 
would become easy enough and liglit to 
bear, if God's blessing is upon them. 
Children themselves would naturally grow 
obedient and dutiful and parents will find 
them happy help-mates in their lives' 
struggles. • 

In the preceding lines, a few points that 
should strike a father and mother striving 
to attain happiness at home have been 
dealt with under the heads of (1 ) provision 
fora home, (2) the choice of a partner in 
life, (d) the mutual obligations of husband 
and wife, and (l) their responsibilities # 
towards their offspring. There are, besides* 
these, certain other points of a general 
character to he bf rue in the minds of 
parents. One of the chief among these is 
the avoiding of debts. Davenport Adams, 
speaking about this pernicious habit in his 
“Plain Living and High Thinking” says, 

“Whether you enter upon vour r ace, my friend, in 
the po >v mnn’s clothes of frieze, or the rich man’s 
clot hes ofgcdd, 1m m at the outset a habit (if economy, 
accustom yourself to the strict measures of thrift and 
cry to the demon of dub l— GeUthee behind me, Satan/' 

Amidst the several ageucies that tend to 
inar domestic felicity, there can be none 
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other, save a vieious.life, so disastrous as 
this great evil of incurring debts; and the 
writer, ((noted above, has only drawn the 
most accurate comparison in having named 
it the Demon Satan. Some parents general- 
ly spend more than what they earn to keep 
up appearances *; and, out of their foolish- 
ness, arises the necessity for incurring 
debts, which, in the end, will impoverish and 
ruin them, and land them in misery and 
starvation and unheard-of perplexities. 
The man who does not live within Oils 
means and who contracts debts to ‘keep 
up appearances’ is a dangerous man to 
society. He is in the first place a. liar, for 
he cannot but speak falsehood to his 
creditors to obtain the money he knows 
he cannot repay. Secondly, he is a deceiver, 
as hy shining in borrowed feathers, he 
prevents the public at large from forming 
a correct estimation of his worth. lie is 
also a plunderer, and that of a high order, 
for he cleverly robs his creditors of what 
is theirs. He is, above all, a criminal be- 
fore society, for by his example, he sets a 
degrading lesson to those around him. The 
Demon of Debt should, therefore, be 
avoided where one has .ui idea to establish 
Domestic Felicity. The two can never 
live together. 

Another diabolical habit that should 
never* be suffered to enter the threshold of 
a home is the Demon Drink. Like an 
avenging spirit, it goes forth from man to 
man, hampering progress, ruining consti- 
tution, banishing prosperity, increasing 
misery and want, feeding sib and crime, 
degrading women, spreading ruin around, 
and robbing human beings of all their 
noble qualities. No wonder, Shakespeare 
exclaimed, “Oh God, that men should put 
an enemy info their mouths to steal away 
their brains.” 

Two-thirds of the entire globe is occu- 
pied by the fathomless sen, and a mighty, 
almost infinite, scroll of lives have been 
swallowed up by this relentless element ; 
but here within the narrow compass of a 
bottle, delusively, yet charmingly, sparkles 
a little liquid that has drowned more men 
and women than the sea— not drowned in 
glory, as often happens in the sen, but 
in abject dishonour and disgrace. This 
debasing vice is ruinous from every point 
of view— physical, intellectual, or moral. 
Reason, science, sfcriptufre, and experience 
have condemned it in the strongest terms. 

Ir 0h, madness tu think the iu>c of strongest wine 


and strongest drink our chief support of health when 
God, with these forbidden, in ide choice to rear His 
mighty champion, strong above compare, whose drink 
was only from the limpid brook.” 

A single drop of alcohol, it has been 
scientifically ascertained, when passed into 
the system is sufficient to cover the whole 
surface of the organs with which it comes 
into contact with an inflammatory poison 
capable of deranging the health to a great 
degree. What would be the result, if alcohol 
is consumed bv glasses and even by 
bottles ! Not only health will suffer, but 
everything else with it. Well has it been 
said that “where drink enters wisdom 
departs.” Health and intellect fail and 
morals are lost. Man loses his brains, and 
often his soul. Davenport Adams says, 

“Fatal to I lie development of intellect, fatal to the 
cultivation of moral faculties, latal to high aims anti 
generous impulses, is t he drinking habit— lilt* habit of 
swallowing glasses of intoxicating liquors on the 
pretence ot good fellowship or in obedience to some 
s v 1 f e re a t ed i i ecc ss i tv . ” 

In the twinkling of an eye, this accursed 
demon transforms individuals : The quiet 
man becomes boisterous ; the gentle hus- 
band emerges as a tyrant ; the virtuous 
woman becomes corrupt ; young men and 
women, who otherwise would have been 
ornaments to society, turn out to be 
immoral vagabonds and degraded harlots. 
Hundreds of families would have been blest 
with domestic felicity if this Demon were 
kept at a distance. Husbands and wives, 
and sons and daughters whom God created 
to shed sunshine in their family-hearths 
would have been lustrous gems in the 
home, were it not for this debasing and 
demoralising vice. Fathers and mothers 
will do well to remember, whenever they 
have recourse to a glass of intoxicating 
drink, that it is not a wholesome draught 
that they swallow, on the other hand, 
that it may be the tears of the patient 
wife or the labouring husband, or the 
life-blood of their neglected and ill-provided 
children. a 

Every one born in this world has his 
duties to perform. The king has to govern 
his subjects ; thy soldier has to brave 
his enemy ; the sailor should not quail at 
sea ; the statesman has to see to the 
administration ; the peasant has to look 
to his farm ; so the husband and wife have 
their duties too, cither towards each 
other or towards their children, and from 
which neither king nor peasant is free ; 
for men in all walks of life, whether high 
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nr low, rich or poor, hare to emerge out 
nl a home, from the guidance of parents. 
]l parents, therefore, do the duties expected 
of them, the reformation of the world 
would be quite an easy matter, each suc- 
cessive generation would become more 
and more pure and elevated, and the 
expected millenium would be reached. 


There would be no more broils and 
quarrels, fights and troubles ; and instead 
of disunion, rupture and disgrace, instead 
of anger, hatred, and bloodshed, instead 
of anxieties, miseries find mottification9 
in the home, we shall se<j contentment- 
peace and happiness reigning. 

John Owen Surrao. 


i mp: beginning of hindu culture as world-power 


By Prof. Bendy Komar Sarkar, m. a. 


(A. D. 8 00 - Goo ) 

Section I. 

Indian Xapoleou' s Alexandrian March. 

I P we exclude the Assyrian, Egyptian 
and Persian Monarchies of ancient 
times, the Maurva Empire of the Hindus 
(JB.C. 821— B.C. 185) was, chronologically 
speaking, the first Empire in the world's 
history, and that, internationally speak- 
ing, it occupied the first rank in the con- 
temporary state-system. At a later stage 
in the world’s history another Hindu 
Empire became similarly the very First 
Power of the world. This was the cele- 
brated Empire of the Guptas (A. I). 820 — 
<>oi>). There was now “anarchy” (?) in 
China. With the incursions of Barbarians 
mto the Roman Empire, Europe was 
immersed in her “Dark Ages.” The Sarace- 
nic Caliphate of the followers of Islam 
was not yet come. It was the people of 
Uindusthan who enjoyed the real “place 
in the sun.” 

While noticing the military and political 
achievements of Samudragupta (A. I). 
885—375), one of the Emperors of this 
House, Mr. Vincent Smith— to whom in- 
dologists owe the only “chronological 
narrative of the political vicissitudes of 
the land”— makes the following remarks : 

“Whatever may have been the exact degree of skill 
attained by Samudragupta in the practice of the arts 
which graced Itis scanty leisure, it is clear that lie was 
endowed with no ordinary powers ; and that he was 
in fact a man of genius, who may fairly claim the 
title of the Indian Napoleon. * * By a strange irony 
of fate this great king— warrior, .poet, and musician— 
who conquered nearly all India, and whose alliances 


extended flow* the Oxu-i to Ceylon — was unknown 
even l>v name to the historians until the publication* 
of this work. His lost fame has been slowly recovered 
bv the minute mid laborious study of inscriptions and 
coins during the last eighty yeats.’* 

It nifty be mentioned, in passing, that 
monarclis of the Samudragupta type, who 
may be compared easily with a Charle- 
magne, a Frederick or a Peter the Great 
have flourished in India almost every 
second generation. Hindu folk-lore has 
known them as Vikramadityas (Sun of 
Power) and has invested their names ‘with 
the halo of Arthurian romance. 

It is unnecessary to wait long over the 
political achievements of the Gupta Em- 
perors. The Digvijnyn or ‘Conquest of the 
Ouarters’ maduby Samudragupta fired the 
imagination of a contemporary poet, 
Kalidasa, the Goethe or Shakespeare of 
Sanskrit literature. The following are 
some of the verses from Canto IV of his 
immortal epic, Raghu-vamaam (“The House 
of Raghu”) translated by Griffith for his 
Idylls from the Sanskrit, which describe the 
triumphal progress of his hero Raghu : 

“Fortune herself, sweet Goddess, all unseen, 

Held o’er his sacred head her lotus screen, 

And Poesy in ministrels’ form stood by, 

Swept the wild string, and raised his triumph high. 
What though the eaith, since ancient Manu’s reign, 
Was wooed by every king, nor wooed in vain; 

She came a bride, with fresh untitled charms, 

A pure young virgin, to her Raghu’s arms. 

* * * 

Scarce was he ready for the sword and shield 
When autumn called him to the battlefield, — 

War’s proper season, yheti thjj rains are o’er, 

When roads are dry, aud torrents foam no more. 

* First Edition, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1905. 
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Soon as tin- day to hle&s the chargers came, 

The w;ini"r's In »lv festival. the flam*' 

Turned t<» the tighf, and with a ruddy hand 
Ouve hint full triumph oYr e ich distant land 
Then whi n his Kingdom was secured, and all 
His city fortified with towei and wall. 

His hosts he marshalled, his broad 11 ig' outspread. 
And to snhdne Hit* world his army led. 
h'ortli as he rode, the city matrons poured 
The saeied grain upon their mighty lord. 

First to the Hast the hero takes his wav, 

Ilis toymen trembling as his buimcts play. 

Thick cloud s of dust beneath his chariots rise, . 

Till dark as earth appear the changing skies, 

He marked his progress with a mighty hand ; 

The fountain gushed amid the thirsty sand ; 

The tangled forest harhouted beasts no more, 

And foaming foods the freighted \esscl hurt. 

Through all the hasL he passed, ft om, laud to land. 
And reached triumphant, Ocean’s palmy strand. 

Like an unsparing torrent on lie went. 

And 1 o vv like iv:ds, the lords of Sulim l k bent 
Then lei! the islets washed by Gaiiga's wave 
Nor could their ships, the hosts of Banga f sa\e. 

No wealth he sought, but warred in honour's name. 
So spared his land but sp died his warlike fame. 


But louder, as the war-steeds paced along. 

Rattled the harness of the mail-clad throng. 

* »: * 

True to the Law thus Raghu marched by laud 
To ParnsiknLt with his conquering band, 
lie saw, indignant, to the lotus eyes 
Of Yavana dames the wine cup's frenzy rise. 

Hi iV 

Mad was 1 lie onset of the western 4 horse, 

And wild the fury of the conqueror's force ; 

No warrior saw — so thick the dust — his foe, 

Rut marked him bv the twanging of his bow. 

Then Knghu's archers shot their keen shafts well ; 
The bearded head of many a soldier fell. 

And covered closely all the battle ground 
Like heaps of honey that the bees surround. 

: * 

Pale grew the cheek of every Ilium ji dame. 
Trembling in wild ahum at K ighu’s uajne. 

fit v * 

Rv him subdued, they force 1 their pride to bring 
Coursers and gold as gifts to Kosalks King. 

Rome by these steeds he climbed Himalayas hill, 
Whose crest now clothed with dust rose loftier still. 


Fierce was the battle with the mountaineers 
Armed with their bow* and arrows, stones and spears, 

* Part of West Bengal. 

■f Central and Hast Bengal. 

Persia. 

£ ITun. * 


The thick sparks flying as they met. Then ceased, 
Sbiin bv his arrows, from the mirth and feast 
The mountain revellers, rind minsfiel bands, 

That walked as dcini-gods those lofty lands, 

Were taught the hero’s victories to sing, 

And each hill tide* brought tribute to the King. 

Thus when all pi inees owned the conqueror's sway, 
lie turned his chariot on his homeward way, 

Letting the dust, beneath his wheels that rose, 

Fall nil the diadems «»t humbled toes ” 

It was the atmosphere of this poetry 
which nurtured the nation of Kumnrnji- 
■vas. * Fa-Hien and Kaluhus were contem- 
poraries, and if the Chinese traveller had 
eared to know some of the prominent 
Hindus of his time, the first man to be 
introduced to him would have been Kali- 
dasa. Hut it seems from Fa-Hieu’s diary 
that he had not much leisure to go beyond 
his speeial mission. However, it was the 
ludianism of Kalidasa’s age with which 
the Chinese Apostle came in contact. It 
was this Hindu Culture which was pro- 
pagated in China and finally transmitted 
to Japan to build up her liusliido and 
YnuutLo DmnnshiL Huddha-eult was in- 
trod need into Korea from China in A. I). 
”>72, and from Korea into the Hand of the 
Rising Sun in A. 1). f>f>2. 

Section L\ 

“ World-sense" nnd Colonising enterprise. 

The Hindus of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth centuries were not living in ‘ splendid 
isolation,” as it has been the fashion to 
suppose that the Asiatics have ever done. 
As in previous ages, so under the Guptas 
they kept up cultivating the “world- 
sense.” 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that India alone is a world by herself— the 
whole of Europe minus Russia. Therefore, 
lor the Hindus to be able to develop the 
“India sense” in prc-Steam days must be 
regarded as an expression of international- 
ism of a high order. Considered terri- 
torially, and also in terms of population, 
the world-sense of the Roman Emperors 
was not greater than that of the Hindu 
Imperialists. 

The internationalism of the Hindus was 
extra-Indian too. It is well-known that 
the world of Kalidasa’s poetry includes 

* An Indian educator, who carried forward the 
niissionizing activity of Abokit to the Far Eastern 
Cathay, and thus became instrumental in the 
establishment ot Indian hegemony throughout the 
Orient. 
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the whole of India and also the Indian 
borderland and Persia. The fact that with 
the fifth century is augmented the stream 
of traffic between India and China both 
by land and sea* is itself an indication of 
the “Asia-sense” they had been developing. 
]t may be said that the Mauryas had 
cultivated mainly the relations with West- 
Asia, the Kushaus had opened up the 
Central-Asian regions, and the Guptas 
developed the Far Pastern intercourse. 
Hie Hindus could now think not only in # 
terms of India but of entire Asia. 

The larger world beyond Asia was also 
to a certain extent within the purview of 
the Hindus, liver since Alexander’s open- 
ing tip of the West- Asian route, the Hindus 
had kept touch with the “barbarians.” 
\hout the first century A.L)., Hindu trade 
with the Roman Umpire was not a negli- 
gible item of international commerce. The 
Tenpins oil he Erythnvan Sen (<• A.L). 100) 
i* 5 a document of that Indo-Koiiian inter- 
course. Both the Kushans in the North 
and the Andhra Moimrchs in the South 
were in teres ter 1 in Rome. 

In the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
t India Vol. 1 1 . ) Sewell describes the 
foreign trade of the Hindus tinder the South 
Indian Andhras (B.C, 200— A. D. 250): 

“The Aruthr.'i Period seems to have been one of 
' onsiderable prospeuty. There was trade both over- 
1 tad and by sen, with Western Asia, (ireece, Rome, 
yd Egypt, as well as with China ami the East. 
Embassies are said to have been sent from South 
buh.i to Rome. Indian elephants were used for Syrian 
waifare. Plinv mentions the vast quantities of specie 
•hat found its way every year front Rome to India 
■ oid in this he is confirmed by the author of the 
Romau coins have been found m profusion 
• a »lu* peninsula, and especially in I he south In 
1 l) US a number of Jews, fleeing from Roman 
p“i seeuiion, sec tn to have taken refuge among the 
hundly coast people of South India and to have 
■"'-Hied iti Malabar.” 

The following picture of foreign settle- 
ments in Southern India is given by Vincent 
Smith: 

" There is good reason to believe Lhat considerable 

‘Ionics of Rom in subjects engaged in trade were 
"itlel in Southern India during the first two 

‘mines of our era. And that European soldiers, 
described as powerful Yavauas, dumb Mlechus 
(hat ij;u ians), chid in complete armour, acted as 
n » b* guards to Tamil kings.” 

According to the same authority 
Chaudragupta H. Vikramaditya (A. D. 
•■175—413) of the Gupta dynasty was “in 
direct touch with the sea-borne commerce 
with Europe through Egypt.” 
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Besides, intercourse With Further India 
and the colonisation of Java form parts 
of an adventure which in Gupta times 
was nearing completion. In fact, with 
the fourth century A.Ii. really commences 
the foundation of a “Greater India” of 
commerce and culture, extending ulti- 
mately from Japan on the East to Mada- 
gascar on the West. The romantic story 
of this expansion of India has found its 
proper pine* in Mookerjee’s History of 
hulidti Shipping and Maritime Activity Irani 
the Earliest Times . The heroic pioneers 
of that undertaking were all embodiments 
of the world-sense. 

It would thus appear that the travels 
of Kumarajiva the Hindu Missionary 
t A . I > . 4.05) and of Fa Hicn the Celestial 
Apostle were facts of a nature to which 
the Indians had long been used. The 
Chinese monks came to a land through 
which the current of world-litc regularly 
flowed. Ilindusthan had never been shunt* 
ed oft from the main-track of universal 
culture. To come to India in the age 
of the Guptas was to imbibe the inter- 
nationalism of the atmosphere. 

Regarding the Indo-Chinese intercourse 
of this age the following extracts from 
The Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art 
are interesting. 

“Of wlmt took place in the Tartar regions of the 
north we know lit tic, since their dynasties have not 
been recognised by Chinese historians as legitimate. 
The true Celestial finnans, indeed the lore ol Chinese 
genius, belong at this tiine to the stimulus afforded 
by the new southern conditions. The new capital, 
near the present Nanking, was on the great 
Vangtse. * * * The Southern seats of the 
Chinese were in closer proximity to a new part of 
In lia, the south through Burma, or along the open- 
ing lines of coast trade. * * * It was here, too, 

in the Southern Chinese nests, that Buddhism could 
drop her most fertile germs.” 

It may be mentioned that the patriarch 
ISodhidharma , originally a South Indian 
Prince, reached Canton by sea and was 
then invited to Nanking (A. I). O20). 

The above is a picture of the sea-traffic. 
References to this are to be found in the 
Kwni-Yucti Catalogue (A. I). 730) of the 
Chinese Tripitukti which has been drawn 
upon by Prof. Anesaki for his paper in the 
J. K. A. S. (April, 1903). 

It must not be forgotten, besides, that 
Kucha and Khotan, th^ half way house 
between India and ‘China, remained all this 
while the great emporium of Hindu 
culture and Greeko-ftuddist art. Manus- 
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cripts, unearthed by Stein and others, both 
in Kharoshthi and Cninese Seripts, prove 
that Central Asian Indiunisin flourished 
during the period from 3rd century A.D. 
to Sth or 0th. And it was the Central 


Asian land-route which was traversed by 
Fa llien in A D. 399 and later by Uiuen 
Thsang in A.D. 029 on their way to 
India, from which both returned home 
by sea. 


A VISIT TO THE BENGAL CHEMICAL AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL WORKS 

By Pkoi - . Satis CiiandraMitkukrji, m. a., it. sc. 


I N our college days, whenever we had to 
read ol a chemical works we had to 
depend on diagrams for forming our 
idea about it, for there was no factory 
near by where chemical processes were ap- 
plied to manufacture. But now things have 
changed. Students ol chemistry are taken 
over to the Bengal Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Works to bring them face to face 
with the application of science to indus- 
tries. In this wav, not only do the young 
men get a clear understanding regarding 
a chemical works and a vivid object lesson, 
but they also gain self-confidence as here 
are our countrymen actually carrying on a 
manufacturing business, on a gigantic 
scale, requiring great power of organisa- 
tion and rare expert knowledge of science. 

Those who have seen only the unpre- 
tending and rather unsightly ofliee of the 
firm at 91, Upper Circular Road, have a 
pleasant surprise in store for them if they 
can manage to pay a visit to the vast 
works at Maniektola (near the ditch) 
where the articles are turned out. The 
works occupy no less than eleven bighas 
ofland and recently fifteen bighas more 
have been acquired for further extension. 
It really docs one good to have a look 
round the whole thing, consisting of 
various buildings and structures for manu- 
facture of scientific apparatus, acids, 
chemicals and medicines, etc. Limited space 
of a single article does not permit more 
than a very short description of the works. 

It has beeu my lot to visit the Works 
more than once .during the last fifteen 
years and 1 have Deen able to observe the 
rapid strides with which the Works has 
advanced in the path of improvement. A 


recent visit to it has convinced me that the 
early promises have been fully realised. 

As one enters the factory he fiuds big 
store rooms of various articles in one of 
which ton's of sulphur have been heaped 
up, filling the room up to the ceiling. Then 
comes a printing department with an up- 
to-date press. Next one comes to the 
installation of steam saw mills, as all the 
packing cases, barrels, etc., arc made on the 
spot.’ Farther ou one is led through a 
long stretch of the workshop where various 
scientific apparatus like Bunsen burners, 
tongs, forceps, and even chemical balances 
are turned out. Then wc enter the depart- 
ment of pharmacy where excellent arrange- 
ments like heating by steaineoils, vacuum 
pans, pumps, etc., arc made use of to ensure 
the purity of the medicines manufactured. 
Adjoined to this is the department for 
manufacture of chemicals like acids, ammo- 
nia, sodium bicarbonate, magnesium sul- 
phate and so ou. Then there are the three 
gigantic lead chambers for the preparation 
of sulphuric acid. Recently the manufac- 
ture of boracie cotton and antiseptic dres- 
sings has been taken in band to meet with 
a widely felt want. Last, though not the 
least, wc come to the chemical laboratory 
where experiments are being carried on to 
suggest improvements in the methods of 
preparation or to introduce the manufac- 
ture of some new chemical. The chemist 
in charge showed us how he has successful- 
ly prepared thymol from aqua ptychotis. 
The office is adjoined to the Laboratory. 
No less interesting is the bottling and pack- 
ing arrangements — everything being done 
with the aid of niachinery. The output has 
to cope with the heavy demand suddenly 
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made upon the resources of the concern by 
the stoppage of supplies from Europe. 

The feeling one has at the end of this 
visit is one of stupefaction and awe. 

In these days when we hear of the 
failures of so many Swadeshi enterprises, 
it is highly reassuring to find that this 
works, a Limited Company, has been even 
in a prosperous condition. Though it keeps 
a large share of its profits in its Reserve 
Hand, it has been paying seven per cent 
dividend for a long time. It has a capital 
of five lacs which will soon have to be 
increased in view of the extension taken in 
hand and employs close upon 200 men 
working under the guidance of lour expert 
chemists. 

In this connection we shall do well to 
notice one peculiarity of the Bengal Chemi- 
cal Works. The founders have always 
availed themselves of the best expert 
knowledge of chemistry. They have been 
liberal in paying decent remunerations to 
their chemists, some of whom even 
share in the profits. No wonder that these 
chemists arc single-minded in their devo- 
tion to this Works. 

. if we look into the English scientific 
journals of the present time, we find, that 
great authorities like Professor Fildcn and 
others, are lamenting over the backward- 
ness of the scientific works of England 
compared to the German Works. The chief 
reason of this backwardness is that the 
English manufacturers have never employ- 
ed well trained scientists in the works 
whereas in the German factories a large 
number of first class scientists are employ* 
ed. We hear that in some big chemical 
works in Germany about a hundred chem- 
ists with university degrees are engaged in 
experimenting in the laboratories and fifty 
with a view to find out some new and 
cheaper method of manufacturing certain 
chemicals.' But in England, unfortunately, 
there has been a divorce between the 
factory and the university. The manufac- 
turers look upon the uuiversity men as un- 
practical and useless people while the 
university takes little interest in the com- 
mercial problem of the factory. The result 
has been that the operations of the scienti- 
fic works are often carried ton by the rule 
°f thumb method and after a time the 
works fail to compete witli German works 
helped by expert scientific; advice. Nowa- 
days, attempts arc being trtade in England 
to rectify this error. In the light of this 
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fact, it appears really highly creditable for 
the agencies of the Bengal Chemical Works 
thayiliey would all along take the help of 
able chemists with high academic qualifica- 
tions. 

Now it is interesting to look at the 
history of this works. Lilfe many other 
great things it had a humble beginning. 
It was in the year 1891, long before the 
Swadeshi movement, that Dr. P. C. Ray, 
then a junior professor in the Presidency 
College, started a modest works for the 
prep iration of some chemicals and medi- 
cines at 91 Upper Circular Road and he 
was soon joined by the late lamented Dr. 
Ainulya Charau Bose, who was equally 
indefatiguable in his exertions to make the 
business a success. Dr. Ray had recently 
come back to the country after taking his 
D. Sc. degree-from the Edinburgh University 
and found that the educated Bengalis had 
great difficulty in earning their livelihood, 
as the professions were already overcrowd- 
ed. If some industries could be started, 
that would have opened a new source of 
income. This idea led Dr. Kay to found 
this works. 

During the infant stage of this works, 
not only the whole work of the chemist but 
also the brunt of the business management 
fell upon Dr. Ray. The labour and money 
ungrudginly spent by him have been amply 
repaid as the seed thus sown and carefully 
nurtured lias now developed into a magni- 
ficent and fruitful tree. 

For those who sec him work regularly 
at the College devoting every spare 
moment after his heavy professorial duties 
to the prosecution of research work, it is 
difficult to guess, that ho the contributor 
of more than three scores of original papers 
on niureurous nitrite and numerous com- 
pounds and the author of the monumental 
History of Hindu Chemistry is also the 
founder and guiding spirit of a big com- 
mercial enterprise. When the history of the 
Swadeshi industry comes to be written, 
the name of Dr. P. C. Ray will be mention- 
eel as one of the few pioneers and captains 
of industry. 

The recent war conditions, cutting off 
the supply of many articles which used to 
come from Germany have certainty created 
an opportunity for home industries. But 
unfortunately due to our unpreparedness, 
Japan has taken po*s session of the market, 
leaving us as poor as ever. It is a relief, 
however, to find that ’the Bengal Chemical 
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and Pharmaceutical Works has seized upon 
the opportunity. It has considerably in- 
creased its outputs and has begtlto to 
prepare many new chemicals for the first 
time in the coujntry, such as thymol, 
magnesium sulphate and so on. 

The limited space of the article does not 
permit me to describe the many ingenious 
processes of manufacture that are employ, 
ed in the Works. So for the present we 
shall have to be satisfied with a brief 
description of one of them, namely* the 
manufacture of magnesium sulphate. 

Magnesite, an Indian ore, is pulverised 
in a machine and then treated witli sul- 
phuric acid in a reservoir, the mixture 
being kept heated by steam. The large 
amount of carbon dioxide gas that is given 
off during this process ( as will be evident 
from the formula of magnesite, MgCO.., 
about half the weight of the ore being 
carbon dioxide ) would have been 
wasted. Hut here this gas is led by a pipe 
to a gas-holder whence it is pumped under 
pressure iuto another reservoir containing 
sodium carbonate, which is thereby con- 
verted into so Hun bicarbonate. This utili- 
sation of the waste-product considerably 
lessons the cost of production of magnesium 


sulphate so that even after the removal 
of the advantages due to war conditions 
the company will be able to compete with 
foreign manufacturers. Now the mixture 
containing the crude solution of magnesium 
sulphate is taken out and carried in trucks 
over rails to an apparatus where it is 
filtered under pressure. The filtered liquid 
is then concentrated and allowed to 
crystallise in a series of tanks. The crystals 
are then taken out and brought to a 
powerful centrifugal machine (worked by 
"an oil engine) where they are dried and 
made ready for packing. The barrels and 
packing cases, too, are made on the spot, 
as has been already pointed out. 

B.fore I conclude it is my pleasant duty 
to express my thanks to Mr. Rnjsekhar 
Bose, Manager and Head Chemist of the 
works, who was courtesy personified ; to 
Mr. Satishchandra. Das Gupta, the able 
Factory-Superintendent, who is ever on 
the look-out to devise ingenius methods; 
to Mr. Prabodhehandra Chatterji who is 
in charge of the laboratory and is working 
out processes for manufacturing thymol 
etc.; and to Mr. Surendra Bhusan Sen, 
who is in charge of the acid department. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English . 

I. Village Government in British India : by John 
Ma f kat\ V.ikiL Ut^h Court , .1/ /<//</ r, with a prefate by 
Sidney Webb. L, mdon % T. Fisher Ur^in y Ltd. iyrj, j-6d 

net . 

The object of the book is to presenj a connected 
picture of the methods adopted by the village commu- 
nity to meet su* h simple administrative needs as the 
settlement of disputes, the prevention of crime, and 
the improvement of the means of general well-being. 
In the introductory chapter the author shows that in 
Hindu times the isolation of the village was not quite 
so pronounced as in the Muhammadan period. 
There were officers of the king, of varying degrees of 
authority, through whom the king maintained watch 
over the village. This he proves by extracts from 
the Arthasastrn and the Sukrnniti , and also from 
some South Indian inscriptions. The Mughal Govern- 
ment was almost entirely fiscal, ami so long as the 
taxes were duly paid, no connection was maintained 
between the villages and the King's Government, The 
village community has lost much of its internal 


cohesion, but 4 as an administrative organ of* great 
potential usefulness for the ^ rural population the 
village community is by no means dead/ In the 
chapter on Education the author says that the princi- 
pal characteristic which distinguished the village 
schools of the Hindus fioin the Muhammadan 
AInktub s was the secular character of the teaching* 
“It is likely that prayers might have been offered in 
the course of the day’s work, and that moral 
precepts were strengthened by the tcfiching of sacred 
legends, but anything in the nature of direct religious 
instruction was unknown. The principal ingredients 
of the village curriculum were reading, writing 
and arithmetic in the vernacular, with occasionally a 
dose of Sanskrit Grhmmar and poetry. The secular 
character of the schools was strengthened by the 
advent of Buddhism.” Those who are in favour of 
compulsory religions education in our modern 
schools would do well to- note this. Possibly what 
they mean by lack cof religion is not the decay of 
morality but of thn virtues of politeness and 
obedience, and the non-observance of certain ritua- 
listic practices, the reason for which may lie elsewhere 
than in the absence of religious teaching. After 
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\ilhige schools comes the village system of poor 
i tlid, which is followed by ail account of village 
tuiiitation, represented by the phvsiciau, midwiie 
and scavenger. This is followed by a chapter on 
such public works as wells, tanks, canals, roads, and 
public buildings (meeting places and rest houses, 
temples or mosques), which again is followed by an 
account of the village system of watch and ward 
(the headman and his assistant, the watchman.) The 
administration of justice next engages the author's 
attention, and village arbitration and conciliation 
boards, the village panehavets, arc passed in review. 
The old communal panchaycts were eei t airily 
useful in their day, but Sir Henry Maine was of 
opinion that “he who would bring to hie again out* 
o I these barbarous institutions is placed in the follow- 
ing dilemma : Hither lie must connive at many of 
their accompaniments which arc condemned by 
modern morality and modern civilisation, or in the 
attempt to give them a tievv character, lie must so 
transmute them that they cannot be distinguished 
in any sensible degree from the modern institutions 
bv which civilisation has superseded them.” The 
author very rightly objects to the use of the term 
'barbarous' with regatd tv these institutions, and 
believes that their resuscitation would prove highly 
beneficial in the adjudication of petty, disputes, as 
the institution of village Munsils in the Madras 
presidency mid the success of the co-operative move- 
ment everywhere amply demonstrates. Finally, 
some of the paragraphs of the Local Sell-Hover nmciit 
Resolution ot the Government of India, issued in May 
lb 15, and dealing with village panchaycts, are 
summarised. There is a bibliography attached to the 
book. The materials of the book have beet* almost 
entirely drawn from government reports and publi- 
cations, and the result is Unit the views expressed 
mic somewhat official in cast and character, but m all 
other respects it is a highly usciul and timely publica- 
tion, and we welcome it as a valuable addition to 
Indian socio-economic literature. 

The preface, though brief, deserves separate notice, 
as it is full of thoughtful suggestions. Mr. Sidney 
Webb begins by saying that *’\ve sometimes tend to 
exaggerate the extent to which the cl avages of 
caste have prevailed over the community of neighbour- 
hood But wc have seen that, even where caste 

exists, it has, in fact, permitted a great deal of 
oinmon life, and that it is compatible with active 
tillage councils. ” Then follows a most important 
statement : “The first and most important business 
of a Government is, after all, that its people should 
live and not die ! In the long run, in the judgment of 
history, it is by this test that Governments will be 
.bulged. IIow* does ludia stand this test? In the 

most civilised parts of Europe we have about 

doubled the average expectation of life of the whole 
population. Seeing that in India, where the circums- 
tances are more adverse, the average expectation of 
life of the people is only somewhere about one-half 
that of the people of England, there is perhaps no 
direction in wnicli the community could more profi- 
tably invest its thought, its effort, and its money, 
than in a wise development of its local self-govern- 
ment. [ Footnote : What a losfi, what a tragedy it 
is that so many of India's most valuable citizens die 
before they arc fifty ! A deliberate scientific investiga- 
tion into the causes of premature death in India, of 
adults subject neither to pmvation nor to indus- 
trial accidents or diseases, might be of great 
value],” Mr. Webb then goes on to contradict 
Ihe statement, based oil Census Reports, that 


the people of India are a j eople of villagers. 
“But it is a mistake to assume th.it a land of villages 
necessarily means what is usually implied by the 
phrase, a people of villagers. In truth India, for all 
its village-, lias been also, at all known periods, and 
today still is, perhaps to a &ienler extent than ever 
before, what Anglo-Saxon England^ for instance, was 
not, or the South African Republic in the days before 
gold had been discoveied, and what the Balkan Pen- 
insula even at the picsent time may perhaps not be, 
namely, a land of flemishing cities, of a distinctly 
ui ban civilisation, exhibiting not onlv splendid archi- 
tecture, and the high development of the manufactur- 
ing arts made possible bv the concentration of 
population and wealth, but likewise — what is much 
more important — a secretion of thought, an accumu- 
lation ot knowledge, and a development of literature 
and philosophy which are not the least like the 
characteristic product of villagers as we know them 
in Europe or America." The last words of the 
pro ace give Mr. Webb's view as to the place which 
local self-government is destined to occupy in the life 
of the Indian nation. “L do not in any way deprecate 
the clcsiic or belittle the claim that India, like other 
parts of the Ibitish Empire, should be administered 
in tlie main by Indians, in accordance with Indian 
public opinion. But in India, as elsewhere, it is 
Local Government that is destined to grow, at a 
much greater rate than Central Government and the 
importance of the field thus opening out should not 
be overlooked. There is here, as it seems to me, a 
greater and certainly a more accessible sphere for tlie 
exercise of autonomy. In practice it will be found, 
as the century advances, that by far the greater part 
of “Indian sell-government" and more and more of 
the part in which the daily lives of the Indian people 
arc most intimately couccrucd, will lie, uot in the 
sphere of 11 is Excellency the Viceroy in Council, — not 
even in that of the Provincial Governments— -but in 
those of the Village Council, the District Board, aud 
the Municipality, or ot any local authorities that 
may supersede them. In Llie fully organised India of 
a century lienee, as in the England of tomorrow, it 
may well be that it ma\ be these or some analogous 
bodies, that will be found exercising actually the 
larger part of all tlie functions of government, expen- 
ding the large part of that share of the people’s income 
which is administered collectively, appointing and 
controlling the majority ot all the salaried servants ot 
the community, and even enacting, in the aggregate, 
in their byelaws and regulations, a greater volume 
of the laws that the people obey." Let us share the 
hope ot so wcllkuown an authority as Mr. Sidney 
Webb, and trust that both the Government aud the 
people will begin to develop local self-government by 
devoting molt* attention to village sanitation and 
village education. 

II. Indian National Evolution : by Auibica Charon 
Ma^umdar, XaL'wn & Co., i rj . Atuc A\\. 2. 

This bulky volume of 500 pages and more is no 
mere rcchnutic ot recent political Events in India. It is 
this and much more. It is a history of the rise and 
growth of the spirit of nationalism in India, and it 
passes in brief review the whole political horizon since 
Lord Kipon’tf memorable vieeri> 3 'alty. The headings 
of some of the chapters will give an idea of their con- 
tents : ‘The Genesis qf* Political Movement in India*; 
‘the Partition of Bengal’ ; ‘the Indian Unrest'; ‘the 
Depression’; ‘Reorganisation ol the Congress’; 'Indian 
Renaissance’; &c. In the’Appcndix the constitution of 
the Congress and other useful matters have been incur* 
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porn ted. Portraits of all t lie leading Congressmen is 
A welcome feat me of tlie publication. The woik is 
sinful- uly lice from quotations, awl we have a conti- 
nuous mu rati vc written in a pleasant style. Tile 
case for the Congress dins been solidly put and sup- 
ported by a wealth ot arguments, and .mtationisho 
views have been judieiousl v met. The result is that 
very little of wimt icquires to be said in order to 
present the national c ause in its true light has been 
left unsaid. The author's remarks are often pointed 
urul forceful and one feels tempted to quote freely from 
the book, but we refrain as we think that the book 
deserves It » be read from beginning to eiql. Mr. 
Mazumdar has served along pei iod of apprenticeship 
ill local, provincial and Indian public lile. lie has 
taken a leading part in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress and in the legislative council oi ins own province 
Above all, he has all his life been a devoted student of 
politics. A volume containing his mature convictions 
on the political situation in India is therefore bound 
to be instructive. We want Indian polities to be 
handled by veterans of this type, fot what they put 
down as their deliberate views is •bound to canv 
weight with all thinking men. MoIusmI civic life in 
Bengal would be all theiieher with more public men 
of his wide outlook and political culture. We hope t lie 
book will imd a ready sale among >111 count! vinen, 
for it will substantially help their political education. 

111. Miikundaratn . A :Jnupu of Jb 1 •// tin in/' 
Cathay A.D. and cth, r t\.uty\: by }'>o A J. X. 1 \i 
Gupta, P/i ieney Cob ;v, Cult u tea. 

These paf ers have been collected and printed by the 
Calcutta University in book form. The hook has been 
named “Bengal in the 10th Century A - 1 > “ (Cmnbsay 
& Co., Price Rs. I- 1 ). We have read the book. It 
consists of eight lectures delivered by Prof. Pus Gupta 
as University Reader, in which the learned piofessor 
has shown that there was a Renaissance, a spiritual 
and intellectual awakening in Bengal in the sixteenth 
century, and he has supported this com lusi* »n with 
reference to the literatim* of Vaishnavism, the Insti- 
tutes of Akbar, the wotks of Mukundaram, and the 
contemporary narratives of European travellers. The 
inaugural lecture on the study of history is a learned 
essay. The lectures consist of a string of quotations, 
but perhaps in the nature of things this could not well 
be avoided. Sanskrit, Buddhist (Pali) and original 
Persian sources do not appear to have been consulted. 
A full bibliography would have enhanced the value 
of the book. The identification of Ralph Fitch’s 
‘Serrepore’ with ‘Serampore’ is evidently a mistake. 
Fitch speaks of Sripur, the capital of Chaiul Rav 
('Chondery*) and Kedar Kay in Vikraqipur. The book 
has been neatly printed and got up bv the University 
Press, though printing mistakes are not uncommon. 
Prof. Das Gupta has opened an interesting field of 
research, and we hope competent scholars, as learned 
in Sanskrit, Pali and Persian as Prof. Das Gupta is in 
English, will take up the work, arid bring the past 
history of Bengal, specially in its sociological aspects, 
into the full light of clay. 

IV, The Proposed Muslim University: by Syul 
Rauf AH, Bar-at-J.a'iv, Delhi . 

This is one of the. many ^controversial pamphlets 
now being issued bv those* interested in the Muslim 
University. We have seen another pamphlet in which 
the advisability of accepting a constitution on the 
terms proposed by Government is advocated. Jn this 
brochure the policy of waiting and watching till the 


war is over is supported, not without a show of 
reason. The Benares Hindu University type is, 
according to the writer, a settled precedent, and it 
cannot in any case be denied to the Mahonicdans 
whenever they choose to ask for it. So they loose 
nothing bv waiting and deliberating, and watching 
the gituvth of the Benares University. They will 
certainly be the wiser for it. The writer hopes that 
Sir Svcd Ahmed’s programme of “Self government in 
matters educational" will be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. 

V. Report on the Sociological Survey of the Servants 
of the Khangi Department of the Baroda State : 19 * 4 - 

Tamda Trtnfiny Hoiks. 

The go-ahead state of Baroda is nothing if not new 
in every department of its activity. The lower em- 
ployes (d the Kliangi department of the State were 
examined as to their physical, social, economic, moral 
and intellectual, ami religious condition, and the re- 
sult of the various examinations was tabulated and 
sorted under distinct heads, and the following con- 
clusions \;erc arrived at : (1) They live in insanitary 
houses and surroundings. (3) They are not quite 
strong and robust as they ought to be. (3, Their ex- 
penses exceed tlner income and as its result they are 
largely indebted and pay usurious rates of interest. 
(4) They ate ignorant, superstitious and without 
any high ambition or aspirations in lile. Certain re- 
medies are then suggested. His Highness proposes 
to direct such sociological surveys in particular 
villages from time to time. Their utility lias been 
made obvious in this concise report. Such surveys 
may usefully be undertaken by public bodies in Bengal. 
The result is sure to be an eye opener ill many ways, 
and would put new life into the movement for social 
i elonn. 

VI. Anthology of Patriotic Prose : Sc/ecfcd by Freda it k 
/V A v. t 1 \/nt ti t tnva \tiy / > t a s\ 1915. 7 wo shillings uet. 

This is a volume of quotations from the speeches 
and wi kings of distinguished men in the English 
language w Inch are calculated to evoke a love of 
country. It is a very useful publication, and ought 
to find a icady sale in India. The fact that the 
book has been hi ought out b> r the Oxford University 
Press is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of its 
contents. 

VII. The Navy : by A \ C. Macartney. The Christian 
J item/ tire Society for India , 1 91 5. Trite annas Jour only , 

In this neatly printed and well written pamphlet 
the author has tried to show among other things, 
“that the contention that the British navy, that 
Navy which helped to liberate Greece, which played so 
great a part in putting down the slave trade, which 
has driven all but German piracy from the seven 
seas, is not such a menace to civilisation and peace 
as the German Army.” 

VIII. Western Education in India : by S. Ambravane - 

swar, />. A. Tiichiihpoly . Wednesday Review Tress . 1915. 
Four annas. 

This is a reprintkof sonic articles which appeared 
in the Wednesday Review. All subjects appertaining 
to the present political, social, moral and intellectual 
development of thi country are briefly passed m 
review from a liberal and hopeful standpoint. Tin 
pamphlet well repajs perusal. 

XI. Sir Henry Cotton : A sketch of bis life and career 
G, A. X ate can X Co., Madras. Pritc annas font\ 
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This is one of the well-known series of the “Friends 
<>t India,” and the little volume has been got up with 
{he usual discriminating power of selection displayed 
by the Editors of the series.- Those who want to 
know about the great man recently dead will find 
everything in a nutshell in this brief sketch. 

X. Puri for the Health Seeker and the Hindu: by 

[iidiuutk Gan^itlj\ />. , /. , J/. /?. ■ Renat t.v, /V. i other J 9 T v 
/; It't on * ’ itH HU. 

This unpretentious little pamphlet contains a mass 
of useful information on Pun both from the sanitary 
and the religious point of view. 

XI. Documents and Extracts illustrative of English 
Constitutional History : / ’oh. /. and 11. 

The object of this compilation is to put together 
a few of the more important documents which tend 
to throw light on the development of early English 
institutions and the progress of constitutional move- 
ments in English history. It is hoped that this collec- 
tion of papers will impart a reality and a living in- 
tertst to the study ot constitutional history among 
the graduates and under-gtaduaics of the Calcutta 
l niversity. 

XII. Students’ Manual of General Philosophy : by A.t . 

.Sr//, J/..!,, A. L. Snaitd luht ion. S. A 'ay & Co, Comit\if/is 
A iut/dtnys. Cult ut fa. Pn, 1 A\ / -./-o. /y/v 

The book is a short treatise on philosophy intended 
for the use of University students. It deals with the 
general problems of philosophy in a clear, cmicfcc and 
•systematic way. The beginner generally finds it 
difficult to grasp the real significance of anv particular 
problem and discover its place in tlie general scheme 
of thought. To meet this difficulty the different topics 
have been arranged in their natural order and the 
tmnsition from one problem to another has been 
ehai ly indicated. The author seems to have spared 
no pains to make the book useful both as a preliminary 
study and as an examination manual. Though speci- 
ally intended for students it will also proven profi- 
table study to those who interest themselves in 
metaphysical thinking and would like to have a clear 
know ledge of the development of modern speculative 
thought within a short compass. 

Prosody and Rhetoric by Prof. Roby Du tin. The 
booklet bus been dedicated to the Hon'ble Justice 
Mr Asutosh Mookerjec , Kt C. «S\ 1. 

The Author says he has “spared no pains in 
making the subject really interesting and setting 
forth the latest ideas.” But our misfortune is that 
we find his ideas rather old, at least by ten years. 
Uis book is Prosody and Rhetoric , but Mr. K. Bose’s 
Rhetoric mid Prosody has been in the market lor 
several years past. We have compared the two 
treatises and now without any ceremony otter the 
result to the public. There in an overwhelmingly 
large quantity of internal evidence to show that Mr. 
Datta’s book was absolutely unnecessary. 

Let us compare the Rhetoric first, because this is 
Mr. Bose’s first part, though Mr. Datta’s last. 
Take, for example, Allusion. r. Bose says: 

“Allusion.” — This figure onsists in using some 
word or expression which re .lls to one’s mind some 
well-known past incident, r the saying of some 
tfreat man : e.g., It was not given to Goldsmith to 
feel “like the monument,’ 1 on any occasion whatsover. 
’—black. 


The allusion, here, is to a remark once made by 
I)r, Johnson. When he was asked by his friends how 
he received the news of the failure of his tragedy 
lrciWy he replied, “Why, like a monument,” i.e., with 
the utmost indifference. 

The ungainly Irishman wfas called to wake sport 
for the Philistines. — l Hack. • 

The italicised expression reminds us of Samson, 
the Jewish hero. It was during the period of his 
captivity that he was called upon by the Philistines 
to make sport for them.” 

There are two more examples given here. For 
obvious reasons we refrain from quoting them. But 
let us see what Mr. I)atta has to say on this point. 
He says : 

“Allusion is the use of a word or expression recall- 
ing to the mind some well-known saying or incident, 
e.g , 

(a) The ungainly Irishman (Goldsmith) was called 
to wake sport, lor the Philistines. (Black). [The 
allusion is to Samson the Jewish Hero, who, during 
his captivity, was called upon by the Philistines to 
make spurt for them ] 

(b) It was* not given to Goldsmith to feel “like the 
monument.” (Black). [The allusion is to a saying 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. When asked how he received 
the new s of the failure of his tragedy Irene , he replied, 
“Why, like the monument” (i,e. with entire iudiffer* 
ence) J. 

Here it is quite evident that Mr, Datta in his book 
has spa ted no pains in turning participial and other 
phrases into clauses and clauses into phrases in which 
he is a iriastcrliand and finding out exact equivalents 
for English words. And this is the case in the entire 
Rhetoric. Compare Tautology, Pleonasm, Hypallage, 
Asyndeton, Polysyndeton, Ilendiadys, Zeugma, the 
Condensed Sentence, Prolepsis, Litotes, Euphemism, 
Innuendo, Periphrasis, Epaiuiphora, Epistroptie. And 
the same state of things is found throughout the 
chapters on the figures of Rhetoric, the Choice of 
Words, Construction of Sentences, Forming of Para- 
graphs, etc , etc. would give more concrete examples, 
Mr. Bose says ; — 

“Similes wliiclj serve the purpose of explaining a 
subject may more properly be called Illustrations , 

c.g., “As wax 1 would not , they are instantly 

lost.” 

In the place of this Mr. Datta has the following * 

“A simile which serves the purpose of explaining a 
subject is called an Illustration, e.g., 

(0 As wax would not , they are instantly 

lost.” (From a quotation). 

As this is a paragraph, so we do not quote the 
whole thing. But it would serve our purpose all the* 
same. We beg to draw the attention of the reader to 
the “(From *a quotation)” of Mr. Datta. Quotation 
from where ? Here Mr. Datta has been in a fix ! All 
this while he has managed well because Mr. Bose has 
given his authorities along with all his quotations 
and Mr. Datta has copied them. In this case perhaps 
the printer’s devils have ill served him and Mr. Datta 
has gone beyond his depth. Now I hope I have by 
this time been able to give my readers an idea of what 
Mr. Datta’s idea is as to “setting forth the latest 
ideas.” 

From Mr. Bose we have : 

Tautology— Tautology ( Gk. tautos, the same ; 
and logos, word) means thecse of two or more words 
or phrases having the same or almost the same 
meaning, in the same grammatical situation ; e.g . 

Particularly as to the affairs of this world in- 
tegrity has many advantages over all the fine and 
artificial ways of dissimulation and deceit ; It is 
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much the plainer mid ' easier, much the safer and 
wore secure way of dealing with the world ; it has 
less of trouble "and difficulty of entanglement aud 
perplexity, of dungy t and hazard in it. — Tillotson. 

The use of tautology is sometimes justiiiable for 
the sake ol emphasis, nstihe following — 

The veiy scheme and plan of his life differed from 
that of other men. 

Nor is any blasphemy or impiety , any frantic 
saving 01 godless thought more appalling tome, etc.— 
I\ us km. 

Mr. Datta has given us the above in the following 
abridged form — 

Tautology is the use of two or more words living 
the same meaning in the same grammatical situation, 
c.g., (a) dissimulation and deceit ; (b) plainer and 
easier ; (c) safer and more secure ; (d) scheme and plan. 
It is often more a fault than a figure of speech. 

No comment is necessary. 

From Mr. Bose’s book we have already had the 
following— Pleonasm or Redundancy means the use of 
unnecessary additional words not in the same gram- 
matical situation. Thus, in the sentence — ‘'T hex- 
re tinned back again to the same placu lrom whence 
they came forth,— the words hack, again, same, lrom 
and forth are all superfluous, although they are not 

synonymous” Here follow many other examples 

in which we find, — ‘‘The tiling has no intrinsic value 
in itself ” “lie eyed me with a look ol contempt. 

The following is the uptodate version of it by Mr. 
Duttu: Pleonasm (redundancy) is the use of unneces- 
sary additional words not in the same grammatical 
situation, c.g., (a) They returned back again to the 
same place from whence tliev came forth ; (b) The 
thing has no intrinsic value in it sc It ; (c) He eyed me 
with a look of contempt ; (d) The Seagirt isle. It is 
more a fault than figure of speech. 

“AsyNDHTON,” according to Mr. Bose, “consists in 
the omission of connecting conjunctions, and condu- 
cive to energy and vividness, c.g., 

I slip, I slide, 1 gleam, 1 dance. — Tennyson. 

What ? not a line, a tear, a sigh, 

When valour bleeds for liberty ?— Scott. 

From art more various are the blessings sent, 

Wealth, commence, honour, liberty, content.— 

Goldsmith. 

0, what a noble mind is here overthrown ! 

The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, 

sword. — Shakespeare. 

Mr. Datta spares liis ‘no pains’ in the following 
manner.— Asyndeton is the omission of connecting 
conjunctions for the sake of energy and vividness, e.g., 

(a) 1 slip, 1 slide, I gloom (?), 1 glance. — ( Tennyson ) ; 

(b) Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content.— 

(Goldsmith). 

(c) The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s .eye, tongue, 

sword.—* (Shakespeare).” 

On the head of Polysyndeton Mr. Bose says— 
“This figure consists in the redundance or excessive 
use of conjunctive particles. It serves to impart em- 
phasis to the particulars which are enumerated.” 

Mr. Datta up tod a tea it bv saying, — “Polysynde- 
ton is the redundant use of connecting conjunctions 
for the sake of emphasising each particular,” and 
gives all the examples given by Mr. Bose quoted from 
Milton, Goldsmith and Macuulaj-. Nothing more, 
nothing less. 

Hendiadys.— By thi^ figure, two substances con- 
nected by the particle arid are used to convey one 
complex idea which might have been expressed by a 
noun qualified by an adjective.— Mi. Bose. 

Hendiadys is the use of two nouns connected by the 
conjunctive particle ‘and' to convey one complex idea 


which might have been expressed by a noun qualified 
by an adjective.— Mr. Datta. 

This is Mr. Datta' a idea of sparing no pains and 
making the book uptodate. 

On this head both of them have cited examples. 
Mr. Hose — Life and suffiraiice (suffering life). 

With joy and tidings (joyful tidings) fraught— 

* * Milton. 

Here follow four more examples from Scott, Kuskin, 
Milton and Goldsmith. 

Mr. Datta —(a) Lile and sufferance (suffering life), 
(b) Joy and tidings (joyful tidings). Here follow two 
new examples. 

We have from Mr. Bose — 

# HcriiKMisM (Gk. cu, well ; and pheuii , I speak)— 
This figure consists in softening down a harsh or 
disagreeable expression ; it is a wav of stating some- 
thing offensive in an agreeable and pleasing man- 
ner ; e.g. 

He perished in scaffold (was hanged). 

Discord fell on the music of Cowper’s soul 

(He became insane). 

The tradesman has stopped payment (has become 
a bankrupt) Etc., etc. 

Mr. Datta simply says— 

Euphemism is softening down a harsh or disagree- 
able expression, v g., (a) He perished on the scaffold 
(i-e , he was beheaded) ; (b) The tradesman has stop- 
ped the payment (i.e. has become bankrupt). This 
may also be regarded as a figure of rhetoric. 

Certainly this is ‘sparing no pains’ with a ven- 
geance. But we had better stop here. 

We cannot refrain from referring to Mr. Roby 
Datta as the ideal lyrist and epic poet. At page 110 
of his book Mr. Datta has held before his students a 
poem from his Pictures & Songs as a model of Eyrie 
verse. We are glad though Byron and Shelley might 
shine in other skies they must not rise above the 
Indian horizon. And this fate awaits not the lyrists 
only. Mr Datta’s Epic Fragment also should be read 
by our students as the ideal of epic verse. 

Dll 1KKNDKANATU ClIAUDHURL 

Vemana ; J'hc Jduyu Pod and Saint, by Mr. Pam 
Krishna Pan. /'/>. \<$. Pine four annas. (G.A. Nates an & 
Co., Madras). 

The name of the poet is a household word in all 
the Telugu Provinces. 

Ten Tamil Saints by M. S. Purnalinyam Pillar, 
I..T. /'/>. Qj. Price 1 2 as. 

Sketches of the lives, works aud teachings of(l) St. 
Juana Satnbandhan, (2) St. Manic kavachekar, (3) 
St. Appar, (4*) St. Sutidarar, (5) St. Kannappa, (6) 
St. Karaikal Atmiiai, (7) St. Thiruvalluvar, (8) St. 
Mey KLanda, (0) Si. Thayumanavar, and (10) St. 
Pattinaththar. 

Indian’s Untouchable Saints by K.l r . PawaywamiiB.A. 

Pp, Oy. Price six annas. {Nat a an & Co., Madras). 

Sketches of the lives of Nauda, Kavidas, Chokamela 
and Haridas. t 

All these three booklets are woth reading. 

Warfare in Ancient India by P. Jay aim adh a swam i t 

Pp. jj. Price 4 annas. ^ 

An interesting booklet. 

i Maheschandra Ghosh. 

iKNGAU. 

I. Kakarer Ahamkar : (the Pride of the fetter Ka) : 
by Pi of i nor La fit Kumar Banner fa. 
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In this nicely printed little volume* the author, 
who is well known for his power to amuse his 
readers, treats us to an essay showing the various 
combinations in which the first consonant of the 
Bengali alphabet enters in current conversation and 
in scientific, philosophical and general literature. Of 
course 'alliteration's artful aid' is frequently resorted 
to, and the result is that the book afiords us the 
means of spending a pleasant half an houfr in its 
company. 

II. Daridrer Krandan (The Cry of the Poo/ )■ by 
Kadnamwml Mukherjee , A I. . 7 . , Pit pli shed by Ike Rangpur 
( Brain h ) Jah / aty Aiadcwy, Pri, t anna\ twelve. 

This closely printed volume of 2<>0 pages is intend^ 
to present a true picture of rural Bengal in its ecoiu?- 
mic aspects. The author quotes Swumi Yivckanatida’s 
saying that the New India of the tutu re is to emerge 
from the hovels of the poor and the socially depressed, 
and is ot opinion that India has reached the nadir of 
her poverty and that in her present abject material 
condition it is idle to expect high art, great thoughts, 
noble deeds and fruitful religious ideas from bet. The 
crying need of the country, therefore, lies in the solu 
lion of her economic problems, and fro n personal 
investigation he lays dowi> certain methods for the 
resuscitation of her cottage industries. The author 
puts in a vigorous pica for the improvement of village 
sanitation and holds that India must solve her econo- 
mic difficulties in her own wav and not as a mere 
imitator of the methods of the West, where the con- 
ditions are so different. Mr. Mukherjee wants to see 
our literature reflect the true condition of the masses 
of the people, their daily needs and elementary wants, 
tor unless literature is a reflex of the real life of the 
people it cannot exercise that uplifting influent* which 
is its special mission. Incidentally we are glad to 
learn that the author will shortly bring out a volume 
entitled the ‘‘Foundations of Indian Economics” in 
English through Messrs. Longman’s Green & Co. 
The book before us is a valuable contribution to 
Bengali literature and should be widely read. 

P. 

Sanskrit and English. 

The Sacied Books of the Hindus (Not. 71—77: Aug . — 
JVoi\ 1915) Vol. XIV Parts VI. — IX. Brihada r any aka 
Upanishad translated by Rai Bahadur Sr h Chandra Vam 
vi th the assistance of Pundit Ram a/: say a I>/i attach ary a 
Vulyabhusan. Published by Babu Sudhindra Nath Va ku 
at the Panini Office , Bahadur gin /\ Allahabad \ Pp. it and 377 
— I2S* Price of this part Rs. 7 — $ only. Annual Subscrip- 
tion of the series — Inland Rs . 12 — 12; Foreign £ 1, 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is now completed. 
It is translated according the commentary of Madhva, 
the great dualistic Vaishnava theologian. In his 
Bhashya, he combats the Monastic interpretation of 
Sankaracharvya and tries to shew that his Maya- 
vada is nothing but a form of the Sanyavada of the 
Madhyamika School. The Rislils of this Upanishad 
might not be thoroughgoing mepists, but there could 
he no doubt about the fact that their tendency was 
towards monism. If any one cpuld be said to have 
lairly represented the spirit of iiie Upanishad, it was 
not Madhva the Dualist, but S jtikara the Monist. 

The book is an important production, not because 
it is an interpretation of the tJfpanishad but because it 
expounds the views of the dualistic theologian. 

Madhva, known also a9 Anandatirtha and Purna- 


prajna, claims to be the third Incarnation of Vayu, 

H anu man being the first and Bliima the second 
Avatar. 

Kui Bahadur Srisa Chandra Yasu successively and 
successfully translated the Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasua, 
Muudaka, Maudukya, Chhaudogya and Urihadara- 
nyaka Upanishad with Aladhva’s commentary and 
has thus greatly enriched the theological literature of 
our country for which we are thankful to him. The 
book uuder review is an excellent edition of Madhva’s 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and is especially recom- 
mended to those who are interested in the development 
of the Vaishnava theology on dualistic basis. 

The book contains (1) Sanskrit Text, (2) Meaning 
of allj.he words of the text, English translation of 
the text, (4) English translation of Madhya's com- 
mentary, (5) Notes in English given by the translator, 
(f>; Alphabetical Index of Lhe Mantras. 

The Saced Books of the Hindus : (No. 7$: December 
1915) Vol. X. Part 6. P tnz’ii- Mi m am sa -Su tv as of 
/aim inf turn slated by Maha 'itahopadhyaya Uanganath Jha 
IK Lift, and published by Babu Sudhindra Nath Vasu at 
the l 7 mini Offie, Bahadnrganf Allahabad. Pp. viii-\r iii+ 
457 + lofi + i'o tj.VX. Prtic of this fart Re. 5-3. Annual 
Subscription — Inland Rs. 12-12 as. Foreign £ I, 

The system of philosophy known as Jai mini Sutras, 
Purva Munansa Sutras or simply as Mituansa Sutras 
is a philosophical defence and the exposition of the 
inner meaning of the sacrificial rites as prescribed in 
the Samhitas and Brahmans. 

These Sutras are divided into 12 Chapters which 
are divided into Padas; divided again into Adhi- 
karanas or ‘topics’ of which there are nearly 1000. 

The whole book consisting of 1,000 Adhikaranas 
is a v dtiminous work and ior this reason the first 
three chapters only have been published for this scries. 

That Mahainahopadhyaya Ganganath Jha is the 
translator of the book, is a sufficient guarantee that 
it is an excellent edition of the work. 

In this book the original Sutras with an English 
translation, padas with their meanings and an English 
commentary have been given. 

Maiiissu Ch. Gnosn. 
Gujarati. 

Bhilonan Git, collected by Nag a Ala/ieshwar Pathck y and 
published by Ki i \hna!al S. I a (v/, B. A., Superintendent t 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction , Poona y printed at 
the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahuiedabad } Cloth 
bound \ Pine Re. t-0-0. ( tyry). 

The Bhils are cthnologically said to represent the 
aborigines of India, before it was overrun by the ' 
Aryans. 0r^ this side of India they are found in 
large numbers in the Rcvakantha and Mahikantha 
Political Agencies and in K.hanclesh and Malwa. In 
spite of their contact with civilized people, they have 
preserved most of their original or rather aboriginal 
customs and usages in their entirety, on account of 
the isolated life they live in the jungles and on the 
hills in which these parts of the country abound. As 
between themselves they use a certain kind of patois 
in conversation but with others they talk Gujarati or 
Marathi, picking i** up from their town or village 
neighbours. A collection of songs sung by this com- 
munity was no doubt a happy idea, and the speci- 
mens collected in this # book furnish very interesting 
reading. Almost every song is typical of the life they 
lead in the jungles and pn the hills. Their humble 
fare of Mowra flowers, and maize, their pride in theip 
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cattle, their simple forms ol marriage nml courtship, 
are all rdlceteil in these songs, which also exhibit the 
subtle influences overtaking them on account ol their 
constant intercourse with the outside world, as 
evidenced by their imitation of some ol the customs 
nml manners of a Hindu's life with its joint family 
system. The introduction to the collection is written 
in very simple and Verse language, but is full ot infor- 
mation, One remark made in it is worth noticing, 
vi/., that the Bhils living in the jungles never tell an 
untruth, while those who have come in contact with 
civilized or educated people, cannot resist the tempta- 
tion ol telling falsehoods. There was no such book as 
this in Gujarati, and we are of opinion that it would 
meet with a cordial welcome at the hands ol all those 
who would care to read it through. 

Rajpadya, edited by Minntkhtal Rav/ibhoi Vthta , and 
/>> in ted at the Diamon l Pi intin* /Vert, Ahmedtdady Cloth 
ho unity pp. iff. I Utprix ed ( i 9 ty ) . 

Rajpadya is the name given to several poems 
written by the late Ravcharulra, a lain philosopher 
and a friend of Mr. lYl. K. Gandhi, who put him 
“much higher than Tolstoy in religious perception.” 
They arc poems written while Raychandra was very 

young, and concern lilmkti CharUra 

Vijnan (fsnTPJ), and other cognate topics. Their 

chief beauty is that though they are written by one 
who w T as 111 his teens, still they are pregnant with 
spiritual meaning, and a knowledge of religion as 
well as of the world scarcely to be expected in one so 
young. The language is so simple, that one does not 
find it at all difficult to follow their meaning or 
understand them. Mr. Mausukhlal has certainly 

done a JflTW by publishing them. 

(t) »Shriniad Bhagavati Bhagvat, published by the 
Society for Enmu ayemenl of Cheat* Literature , and printed 
at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press , Ahmcdabad \ Cloth 
bound, pp. b'92. Price Ps. 212-0. (1915)* 

(2) Raja Rammohan Ray, translated by Odhavji Tulsi- 
das Thahhur , published by th same So, iety and p> in ted at the 
same Press . Cloth bound , pp. jij. J } rit * k V, o-y-o. {1915 ). 

The first is a substantial volume, a popular tran- 
slation of the Devi Bhagvat, while the second is an 
account cd the life of Raja Rammohan Ray prepared 
from a Marathi Book, A larger life published by the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society exists, so that this book 
is the second of its kind. 

B&l&kone Be Bel, by Chan h\iva tin, J, /\, Khan sake l\ 

printed at the Jain Printing Press, Surat , Paper cover, pp. 
2$. Price Re. 0 ^0 ( 191b) 

This small b>ok contains precepts and moral 
maxims for children. It is a useful publication. 

Shri Anukrammi Ram lya/i, by ftfanibhai Khandubhai 
Des.ti , printed at the Muslim Printing Press , Navsari , Papa 
cover , pp. y+. Price Re. opo. (tyry). 


This summary of the Ramayan in verse was writ- 
ten by Mr. Desai in response to an advertisement by 
the last Gujarati Sahitya Parishad for condensing the 
epic into a certain number of verses ( 100 l>). The 
writer's zeal has no doubt accomplished this task, but 
whether the book would live or not is problematical* 

Shri Mahavir Jivan Vistar, by Pari llhimji Ilarjivan , 
published ty M< ;hji Uirji & Co Bombay , printed at the 
Sofya Vi/aya Printing Prc\t, Ahundabad \ Cloth bound, pp* 
uS\ Pine Re. 1 So (19BJ* 

These arc outlines of the life of Mahavir Swami, 
written by a Jain, so that it goes without saying that 
it is written m a spirit of veneration. Its chief at- 
tractions, however, are the several pictures. Which 
illustrate in a prominent form the different ordeals 
through which the saint had to pass in order to 
attain the proud position lie occupies with respect 
to the Jain religion. 

Be Prem Katha, by C hand > a \ hanker N. Pamfya , B. A 
J.L, />., la/'/l , Hi eh Court , Bombay , printed at the 
Dhanna Vijaya Printing Preu } Bombay , Paper Covei , pp. 

Pr.i" R< o-y-o. (1013). 

“Two Love Stories’* is' the title of this thin book. 
As its name implies, it is just two little love stories 
and nothing else. Written in Mr. Pandya's usual 
style— neither high nor low— they are tiny, chatty 
affairs, like sea-foam or suit ilceee, beau ti lul to look 
at, but not m*‘aut for touch or pressure. The object 
hidden behind the stories, in one ease is to present an 
ideal picture of the love of a married couple and in 
the other to show how a wife is expected not only to 
read books but to manage household affairs also. 

K. M. J, 

In the February issue of the Modern Review 

pape ffiU), column two, line eleven, the word “these” 
is a misprint for “three.” 

Tamil. 

Love's Triumph is the title of a short story in 
^arnil, priced 4 * as. and published by Messrs. G. A. 
Yaidya Raman and Co., Madras. It narrates the 
story of a Brahmin girl who, unwilling to marry 
the boy her parents had chosen for her aud whom 
she did not love, eludes the marriage and enters 
into marital relations with an old friend and 
relative of hers whom she loves. It would be 
too much to expect from writers of short stories 
any peuetrating analysis of character or deeplaid 
plots which slowly unravel themselves. Nor in* 
deed is it necessary, The present brochure is an 
amusing skit wherewith to while away an idle 
half hour of an industrious day. There is a play- 
ful humour in the work which will be appreciated 
by those who know the life of the Tamil brahmans 
as it is lived. 


S. P. T. 
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REPORT ON INDKN 1TRD LABOUR IN PXJ I 

By C. F. Andrews, itf. a., ani> W. W. Peafs<>n, m. a., is. sc! 


f lly the courtesy of Messrs. Andrews and lY-irson 
we are enabled to publish this report as a special eon- 
tnbiiiioii Lo the Minicru Review. — the IMitor | 

W HEN we speak in our present Report* 
of the ‘Indenture System’ we have 
specially in mind certain features, 
which have been common to this form of 
Indian labour, ever since it was started in 
Natal more than hall a century ago. These 
have given to it the name and character it 
hears. They may be summed up as 
follows : — 

Recruiting of individuals in India, at 
the rate of forty women for every hundred 
men. 

A five years’ term of compulsory, state 
regulated labour. 

The absence of freedom to choose or to 
change either employment or employer. 

A minimum fixed rate of wages, which 
tends to remain stationary, even when the 
price of food rises. 

The payment of immigration charges by 
the employer. 

In Fiji we were often asked whether we 
had a rooted § objection to ‘indenture’ in 
any form or shape. VYe were informed that 
a large number of Englishmen, all over the 
world, had gone out under indenture to 
the Colonies. These Englishmen had no 
objection to ‘indenture.’ Why should the 
Indian object to it ? 

When the matter was brought up in this 
form our answer was that the whole ques- 
tion turned on the freedom, responsibility 
and intelligence of those who entered into 
the agreement. In the case of the European 
immigrant, there was a natural presump- 
tion that he understood the exact terms 
of the agreement before starting, and that 
he felt quite dear in his own mind that 
they were neither oppressive nor degrading. 
Indeed, so far were Ins interests safeguarded 
by those in authority, thafin South Africa, 
we found, the contract itself was not valid 
until it had been renewed jafter an interval 
had been allowed to trie immigrant to 
examine on the spot air the conditions. 
Only when he was perfectly satisfied, after 

4*2V&“10 


seeing things with his own eyes, was the 
contract finally signed. We were told in 
Australia that no one is allowed to come 
out to the Southern States except with the 
permission of Government. In Queensland, 
where European labour is badly needed, 
the limit that is allowed for an agricultural 
contract is a single year. 

These facts show clearly with what care 
and precaution the interests of the 
European immigrant are safeguarded and 
assured. Furthermore, — and this is the 
chief point of all,— the contract is a. purely 
civil one. If the European finds that the 
terms of the contract are not being faith- 
fully kept, he has an immediate remedy at 
hand in a court of law. He knows the 
method by which he can get his agreement 
cancelled ; and if he can prove that there 
has been any unfair advantage taken of 
his ignorance, he can be quite certain of a 
patient and sympathetic hearing from the 
Magistrate, who is usually a fallow 
countryman of his own. 

The position may be briefly stated 
as follows. Contracts for personal 
service, which are made, with ignorance 
on the one harfd and intelligence on the 
other : or contracts which are brought 
about by the exploitation of the weak : 
or contracts which are engaged in for an 
excessively long period of years— these all 
tend to reproduce servile features. In these 
cas^s the new word ‘indenture’ is nearly 
equivalent to the old word ‘slavery’ writ 
large. Indeed the wish to possess such a 
form of labour proceeds from the same 
instinct— the instinct to endeavour to get 
the service of a fellow human being on 
compulsory terms. 

This then is the root objection to the 
present Indian ‘indenture. ’ It is neither a 
free, nor an intelligent contract. It is not 
what a business man would call a ‘square 
deal.’ It is also fixed for a dangerously 
long period of years, and thus is liable to 
lead to the abuse flf individual liberty.. 

Other evils, peculiar to the condition of 
Indian recruitment, !ind to the character 
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of the coolie 'line.-.' in Fiji, will conic up 
later, in this report, for examination. But 
the objection which has here been urged is 
valid against anv form of indentured 
labour, where the contract is made for too 
long a period, aifj is engaged in under 
unequal conditions. 

It will be best to deal first with the 
length of contraet. It has been already 
pointed out liow strictly limited, in the 
ease of Europeans, the period of contract 
is, and with whatsnfeguanlsit is endorsed. 
With regard to labour other than Euro- 
pean we found on enquiry in Johannesburg 
that the Kallir contracts on the Kand were 
usually for one and a half years. The 
Chinese contract, when in operation, had 
been for five years, but for political as well 
as industrial and moral causes, that form 
of labour had been abandoned.. We would 
add that we did not find in S. Africa a 
single good word s lid for the Chinese 
indenture system. Its morals were regarded 
as unspeakably corrupt. 

In Natal we found that the Indian in- 
denture system with its low percentage 
of women and its live years’ contract was 
still in force. We saw with our own eyes 
its inherent evils and there were very few 
indeed in the Colony, outside a small group 
of Planters, who were ready to uphold it. 
Since that time it has been practically 
abandoned. 

In the Malay States, indentured labour 
was first tried on the five years basis, but 
this lias now been brought to an end by a 
joint agreement of the Government and 
the Planters, and a much free and shorter 
form of contract has been substituted 
for it. 

Wc are informed by one who had full 
knowledge* of the labour conditions in New 
Guinea, that in the Papuan plantations a 
yearly engagement had become the rule of 
the employers: and this produced more 
satisfactory results than a contraet for 
a longer period. 

In Hawaii, which is most near in its 
conditions of life to Fiji, the Americans, as 
far as we could gather, have never taken 
to inedentured labour. They secure per- 
manent employees by high wages and 
advantageous terms. 

In Ceylon, the indenture system has 
never been in operation. Lab >ur, in large 
quantities, is engaged ou a monthly con- 
tract. An altogether different evil, namely 
coolie indebtedness, has to be combated 


with, but the five years’ indenture has 
never been tried, nor would it be accepta- 
ble Lo the Planters. 

It will thus be seen that, in the case of 
immigrant labour, a contract is not 
uncommon. But, wherever the period of 
contract has been prolonged, it has led to 
a serious curtailment of individual liberty 
find to bad moral results. On the other 
hand, a short contract has not been open 
to industrial objection, while at the same 
time it has tended to preserve freedom. 

< Indeed, this special form of short con- 
tra* t labour (in return for passage paid) 
is likely to become more and more common 
in future, now that ocean travel has 
been made easier and quicker and cheaper. 
The flow of labour, under contract, across 
the ocean is only another form of the 
migration of labour from a congested 
area of population jo an uneongested area, 
or from the villages for town factory work. 
One of the- most interesting recent develop- 
ments of such migratory labour has been 
the yearly transport of Italians to 
Argentina lor harvesting purposes. Such 
a migration would have seemed impossi- 
ble only a short time ago. 

Tl\ere was scarcely any subject which 
the Fiji planters were more eager to discuss 
with us than the continuance of the 
present term ol five-yearly indenture. 
We listened carefully to all they had to 
sav from a business point of view. On 
the other side, we stated our own invinci- 
ble objection to such a long an l dangerous 
service. Our opinion on that point had 
been fixed, once for all, long ago by what 
we had witnessed in Natal. We were 
understood, from the very first, both by 
the Government and by* the Planters to 
be unmoveable on that issue. 

Three grounds were put forward by the 
Planters iu favour of a longer rather than 
a shorter contraet in the case of Fiji. We 
felt that each of them had weight, but we 
felt also that the Planters’ difficulties 
should be met in some other way than 
the retention of a five years’ indenture. 

First, they argued that the cost of the 
passage out to) Fiji was very great. If, 
in the future, tl^y were obliged to bring 
out whole familiis rather than individuals, 
the cost would fce greater still for every 
unit of labour. A family could hardly 
cost less, in p'i! sage money, than 450 
rupees. If the contract were a short one, 
this heavy expense would have to be 
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incurred again aud again at very short 
intervals. 

Secondly, the Planters urged that 
sugar-planting itself was skilled work. 
During the first six months, therefore, the 
labour done by the new worker, was 
of very little value. Only after a full 
year, they said, could the workman be 
called efficient. So then, if the contract 
were too short, the labourer would be 
faken away, just as be was getting into 
his work. « 

Thirdly, they insisted with great re- 
iteration that the work itself was an 
apprenticeship. Only those who had 
thoroughly learnt modern methods of 
sugarcane cultivation, by working under 
a big employer, could hope themselves in 
the future to undertake profitable planta- 
tion work on their own account. I hey 
pointed out that Fiji was not like India 
in this respect, but rather like J.avn. l'he 
best Indian growers of cane, they said, in 
Fiji had learned their business during the 
five years of indenture. If they had had 
a shorter training they might never have 
learnt at all. 

Such were the points which were brought 
to our notice witli regard to the length 
of contract. We remained convinced in our 
opinion that a shorter period of train- 
ing on much freer and more equitable 
terms would bring about as good, if not 
better, technical results; while at the 
same time the moral and social value of 
the greater freedom would be, even, bom 
the business point of view, very high 
indeed. 

We would next endeavour to make 
plain, by illustrations from our own 
personal experience, how very widely the 
present system of Indian indentured labour 
differs from the free, equal and intelligent 
contract entered into by Europeans. 

We shall best accomplish this purpose 
by offering examples which are chosen as 
typical out of hundreds of interviews with 
Indians in Fiji. They expressed to us, with 
the utmost freedom, the circumstances in 
which they were first led ko come out to 
Fiji and their experiences Jon the planta- 
tions. jf 

It will be seen from / these what an 
amount of fraud and deception appears 
to be at work in the process of recruiting. 
It will be seen, also, h|nv unscrupulous 
exploitation dogs the footsteps of the 
illiterate coolie from first to last. On 


every side his path is’ beset with pitfalls 
and very few indeed escape disaster during 
their long five years’ indenture. 

In giving these examples, which came 
under our personal • observation and 
were entered down in eur notes on 
the spot, we h ive purposely omited the 
coolies’ names. In very many eases 
their information was given in confidence, 
with a request that their names should 
not t be revealed, 'flic peculiar state of 
lear that exists among Indians throughout 
the Islands will be explained later 
on. It was a common experience with 
both «.l us to have the question 
asked, “Are you the coolie agent sahib ?” 
Only when that question was satisfac- 
torily settled would conversation flow 
freely. La try* oil during our visit, when 
the report had spread among tile coolies 
about our coming, we were known ns the 
‘Calcutla-wale Sahibs’ and people would 
come from long distances to tell us their 
own stor\ . 

From "all that wc were able to gather 
from the indentured coolies’ own lips, and 
also from the free Indians, it is probably 
not an exaggeration to state that, in the 
ease of SO per cent of those who were 
indentured in India, some deceit was prac- 
tised by the recruiting agent. This* mail 
is actually paid so much per head for bis 
task by the Colonial Emigration authori- 
ties at 01 Garden Reach, Calcutta, or 
elsewhere. He is given an extra bonus 
for every woman. The price {laid in the 
west of’ the United Provinces seems to be 
as high as forty-live rupees for every man 
and fifty-live rupees for every woman ; 
in the East of the United Provinces and 
in Madras we were told the fee was lower. 
Hut whatever the price may be is imma- 
terial ; such pajuuents made, at so much 
per head, for men and women, recall the 
worst features of tile old slave system, 
and are quite indefensible. They offer a 
premium to a very low class of agents to 
engage in acts of cunning and fraud. 

We have been ourselves into the re- 
cruiting areas of India and have questioned 
the villagers about the activities of these 
agents of Llie Colonial Emigration Depots. 
Allowing for every exaggeration oil the 
part of those who arc illiterate, there can 
be no shadow ofc doul>t that the 'frauds 
already practised by recruiting agents 
have been immense. .We louud out another 
evil which makes this unscrupulous re- 
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cruiting more dangerous still. The recruit- 
ing agents represent themselves as 
subordinate (Government olfieials and 
bring the name of (Government in to set 
forward their own [dans. The villagers 
are ofLen too swnplc to discover this obvi- 
ous fraud. Those of us who know the 
dread, in the ordinary villager’s mind, of 
the power of the subordinate official, wall 
not need to be told what an instrument 
of tyranny such a false representation 
may become. It will also be understood 
what a prejudice against the Indian 
(Government itself is likely to be raised. 
Hut the evil goes still deeper. A missio- 
nary, of long experience in the villages, 
whose word could be thoroughly trusted 
in such a matter, told us that there was 
frequent collusion between thy recruiting 
agents and the police, the latter receiving 
from the former a commission. 

The recruiting agent, becoming a man 
of power, carries the exercise " of his 
authority far beyond the limits of recruit- 
ing. He becomes not seldom a black- 
mailer whom the villagers actually bribe 
in order to live in peace. 

A typical case of this crime under our 
own observation. A villager, named 
Fakhira, had his wife and daughter de- 
coyed. from him by a recruiting agent, 
who offered to return them to him on 
the payment of a sum of money. Pakhira 
had not the sum ready to hand and could 
not borrow it. The wife and daughter 
were missing. He never saw* them again. 

We had a long conversation with a 
coolie, who had escaped, after being 
fraudulently recruited. He had been given 
(Uiturii. In this ease, his mother had 
almost lost her reason during his absence. 
The small village to which he belonged 
was iu a state of panic-fear. It is now 
• a clearly-indicated fact that, over large 
areas of the United Provinces, .there has 
been added, to the other fears of the 
villager^ this new dread of the recruiting 
agent. The villagers have in some districts 
actually banded themselves together 
against their common enemy, and there 
have been cases of violent assaults upon 
the recruiting agent when he lias been 
found entering a village. Songs in the 
vernacular arc now sung from v illage to 
village warning pople against the recruiter. 
The situation is no. altogether unlike thtf 
Mormon Scare in England, ami the object 
of the villagers is the same, namely, the 


protection ot the chastity of their women 
and the sanctity of their married life. 

It was deeply instructive to find that 
the actual accounts of the coolies in Fiji as 
to the manner of their own recruitment 
tallied exactly with the stories we heard 
from the villages in the Indian recruiting 
districts. We listened, as it were, to the 
same story from both ends,— from the 
tcllovv villagers and relations of the 
recruited coolies in India and from the 
recruited coolies themselves in Fiji. 

Piecing together the different vStories 
and eliminating exaggerations, it is clear 
that the recruiting agent in recent years 
has begun to light shy of going direct to 
the villages and inducing people to come 
to the Depot from their own village homes. 
He does not bargain with them there. 
Nearly every coolie we questioned in Fiji 
said he was away from home when he 
was recruited. In a very large number of 
cases the coolie’s own home people knew 
nothing about his recruitment. Very 
possibly many such coolies were escaping 
from justice, or running away from some 
family quarrel at the time. Hut others were 
clearly quite simple village people, involved 
in no such trouble. They had lost, 
perhaps, their relations in a crowded 
railway station. They were on a pilgri- 
mage and did not know the way. They 
were merely going from one village to 
another, when the recruiting agent came 
along and tempted them with his story. 

It was noticeable among the women 
how many were recruited at the pilgrim- 
centres. The common narrative was, that 
the recruiting agent came up, offering to 
take the woman to her relations, or to 
show her some sacred shrine, and 
then took her to the depot instead. The 
evidence given of such practices was far 
too circumstantial in detail, and far too 
frequently given with fresh detail and 
fresh names of places, to allow of any 
doubt concerning its substantial accuracy. 

The following is an account of a visit 
paid to Muttra to gather information at 
first hand about up-country coolie 
recruiting. t 

We found, at Vhe first depot, that all 
the coolies had belrn moved off to Calcutta. 
At the second cLpot, a Muhammadan 
(who appeared toe us a dangerous person 
to be entrusted \4ith the charge of Indian 
women ) was manager of the place. The 
first coolie, whom we saw, was evidently 
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a prostitute. Four men were also there, 
w ho told us they were ready to emigrate. 
One man, of very low caste, was even 
eager to go. He told us lie had been get- 
ting only two annas a day in India. He 
had no idea where Fiji was, and said he 
thought it was about two hundred kos 
from Muttra. The last eoolie was a 
woman, who was going out again to Fiji. 
She told us that a man had lived with her 
in Fiji, but had deserted her, as soon as 
she landed in India. Now she was all 
alone. No one had anything to do with 
her. She said that in Fiji there was plenty 
ol money, but in India she could make no 
money at all. She was in a very wretched 
condition. Evidently she expected some 
other man to live with her, if she went out. 

In the third depot, news of fair coming 
had preceded us and feverish efforts had 
been made to get things straight. There 
were only two coolies. One did not appear 
at first, and when he came forward, he 
would hardly answer nnv question. We 
told the Manager to leave us alone. Then 
the coolie began crying and said he was in 
great trouble. He had been in the depot 
ft>r four days and had not been allowed to 
go out at all. He did not wish to go 
away to Fiji. (When I had asked him 
previously before the Manager, he had 
said he was willing.) He implored us to 
take him away. We called the Manager 
back and told him this. He went up to 
the man and began to threaten him. The 
coolie at once got frightened. We told the 
manager to speak quietly, and the man 
then said that he wished to go away, 
fhe Manager told him to fetch his bundle 
and go. 

We then weut to see a Gaur Brahman 
who had gone mad on account of his wife 
being taken away by the recruiting agent. 
The whole neighbourhood collected, show- 
ing their sympathy and pity. The mad 
man was a pathetic sight to witness. 

The news had by this time spread wide- 
ly that we were in the town, and the rela- 
tives of those who had been taken away 
Hocked round us. A respectable Jat came 
up to us. His brother wasyblind and had 
un only son, who was/ taken by the 
recruiters. The lad was ^sixteen years of 
uge. Another boy had b.:en taken with 
him, but had been rejected on medical 
grounds. This second boy told the blind 
hither his son’s fate. The Jat informed us 
that he had gone to the Magistrate and 


asked for an order to stop the boy’s 
embarkation. The Magistrate asked for 
a deposit of thirty rupees, which was paid, 
and a telegram was sent to Calcutta. 
An answer had come from the depot that 
as the boy was going by his own consent, 
his embarkation could not be delayed. The 
Jat thereupon asked the Magistrate for an 
order to enter the Calcutta depot. He 
went to Calcutta, and, as he described to 
us Ills treatment, we could understand the 
difficulties which were placed in his way. 
In the end he was informed that the boy 
had already sailed for Fiji. If he wished 
to get him back, a deposit must be made 
of 4-G5 rupees. 

A Hindu, by caste a Bania, spoke to 
11 s concerning his wife. She had been 
taken bv the recruiters, and he was very 
bitter against them. Wc asked him if 
he had made any attempt to get her back. 
He said he had not, for when once she 
had been inside the depot she was stained. 

Some correspondence was given us con- 
cerning a coolie who had been shipped to 
British Guiana, The following official 
letter is of interest:— 

Sir, With reference to your endorsement, 

No. 2047 of the 4 th instant, 1 have the honour to 
inform you that a stun ofKs. r>21, will he required 
for the repatriation etc., of Radlui Kishan No. 304, 
Mullah 1012. (hetails given). It will not be possible 
for Radha Kishan to return to India till about August 
or September 1010. 

The father of Radha Kishan was a 
villager earning four annas a day. He 
told us he was going to try to borrow the 
money, because his son had written to him 
in very great distress. 

It was clear from the narratives of the 
women in Fiji that when once they had 
crossed the threshold of the depot their 
terror became too great to allow them to 
turn back. The recruiting agent seemed 
able to stupefy them with fear. He was 
then able to coach them in the questions 
which they had to answer and they very 
rarely refused to reply according to his 
directions when the time came. 

With the men folk, the methods of the 
recruiting agents appear to be somewhat 
different. Here it is the ordinary villager’s 
cupidity which is the lever most frequently 
used. If he is of the stupid ignorant type, 
then Fiji is referred* to as a district near to 
Calcutta where high wages are to be 
obtained. Incredible though it may ap- 
pear, we came across many cases where 
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the indentured coolies informed us, with 
every appearance of truth, that they were 
quite unaware of their real destination, 
until they found themselves tossing and 
sea sick in the Bay of Bengal. 

If the villager, on the other hand, is of 
the more intelligent type, then the full 
details of the indenture are revealed. But 
the work is made out to be very light 
indeed, and the most glowing prospects 
are given. Nothing is said about the penal 
laws, or the hard conditions of compulsory 
labour. If the Fiji conditions were even 
normally fair and prosperous and whole- 
some, then little harm might be done by 
mere exaggerations. The advertisements 
which attract emigrants from England are 
often highly coloured. Yet on the whole 
the English emigrants are satisfied. But in 
Fiji the amount of satisfaction we found 
was very limited indeed. Here and there 
we discovered a set of coolies who were 
happy on the estates. But this was the 
exception, not the rule. 

The recruiting agent appears not to be 
content with finding his recruits among the 
peasant classes only. lie deals with all 
sorts and conditions of men and women. 
Where he finds a Sikh or a Jat, who is 
ready, to step into his toils, he pictures Fiji 
as an ideal place for a soldier or a police- 
man, if only the thumb mark is placed to 
the agreement. A whole group of Panjabis 
was once recruited in this way, under false 
pretences. When they found out, on 
arrival, how they had been cheated the}' 
broke out into open mutiny and held up a 
whole district, for the time being, with 
iire-arms (which they managed somehow 
to obtain) and the trouble was not stop- 
ped until Government separated them one 
from another and distributed them among 
different coolie ‘lines.' 

Sometimes the recruiting agent finds a 
raw youth fresh from school, with a smat- 
tering of English education, and a boyish 
desire for adventure. He pictures to him 
employment in Fiji, as a teacher, on fabul- 
ous rates of pay, — if only the agreement is 
signed. We were startled every now and 
then to find in the coolie ‘lines’ a j r oung 
lad of high caste and education, whose 
whole appearance showed that he had no 
business at all in such a place. The condi- 
tion of such lads, when they arrive and 
have to be lodged in the same quarter with 
men of low morals and unclean habits of 
life, is pitiable indeed. 


There appears to us to be a clear need 
for an overhauling of the whole system of 
recruitment in India, and for a closing of 
the up-country depots. We have spoken 
to many of the Emigration Officers and 
Magistrates, in whose courts the coolies’ 
agreements are signed, and not one has 
expressed himself satisfied with what is 
going on. Each one has told us in turn 
that lie had suspicions of some secret 
fraudulent dealing, which was very difficult 
indeed to detect. One who had the fullest 
opportunity of seeing the work of recruit- 
ing iu up-country districts spoke of it, in 
our hearing, as ‘dirty work.’ Our own 
very limited experience corroborates that 
statement, and the narratives we heard in 
Fiji endorse it. If the indenture system is 
abolished, and free labour to the Colonies 
is allowed to go on, then it is most 
important that such labour shall only be 
recruited under free conditions. 

We found, further, on examination, that 
the agreement, which the coolie signs 
before going out, does not truly represent 
the facts of coolie life in Fiji. It is a mis- 
leading document. Not a word, for in- 
stance. is said concerning the penalties 
which await the coolie, if, for any reason 
( which he may regard as valid) he refuses 
to work. Another serious omission from 
the agreement (seeing that those who sign 
it are for the most part ignorant and illiter- 
ate people) is the failure to record the fact 
that food rates in Fiji differ materially 
from those in India. The coolie is told in 
the agreement, that he will be paid at the 
minimum rate of twelve annas a day. But 
he is not told that the purchasing power 
of twelve annas iu Fiji is scarcely equal to 
that of five annas in India, lie is not told, 
also, that more is required in the way 
of clothing and other necessaries of life in 
Fiji than in India. So that the bare living 
expenses are nearly three times as high in 
Fiji as in India itself. One of the examples 
which follows will show what hardship 
this low rate of wages involves. * 

The Indian woman who comes out 
under indenture i has a still more serious 
charge to make ngainst the signed agree- 
ment. These women are simple ignorant 

* It is interesting \o note that the English coinage 
of Fiji is given ail Indijin value by the coolies. A two 
shilling piece is called 1. rupee. A one shilling piece is 
called eight annas. Sfcpeuce is regularly called four 
annas. But this does not at all represent the true 
proportional value. For eight annas iu Iudia would 
go considerably further than a shilling iu Fiji. 
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Indian villagers who have been used to 
field work. They are told in the agreement 
that they will have agricultural work to 
do in Fiji at the minimum wage of nine 
annas per day for a completed task. They 
naturally picture to themselves a state of 
labour in the field such as they have been 
used to in India. But when they get to 
their work in Fiji, they find that all is 
changed. Those who have seen the Indian 
woman working in the fields in India with 
her little family playing near her, will 
realise the change when she is told to leave 
her family behind in the coolie ‘lines’. The 
provision of regulation ‘fly-proof nurseries’ 
is no compensation to her for the loss of 
the privilege of looking after her own 
children, and living her own natural life in 
her own natural way. She is not told, 
also, in the agreement that she will be 


“If a chisel is diiven lightly into a hoard and 
pushed lengthwise with the grain, it picks up a 
shaving. This is the principle on which the swage- 
set rip-saw cuts. The kerf taken out by the saw-tooth 
•'orresponds to the shaving removed by the chisel. 
The edge LX of the tooth in the figure corresponds 
to the sharpened end of the chisel, if the edge LX is 
not sharp, the cutting efficiency of the saw is impaired 
mst as it is with a dull chisel. Hence the necessity 
lor always touching up the teeth of a swage-set saw 
with a file after they have been upset. 

“If the chisel is driven deeply into the board, 
difficulty is experienced in pushing it along, because 
»f the friction on its sides and because of the resilience 
of the wood which tends to bind the chisel. To avoid 
this side friction and binding, the teeth of a rip-saw 
-<! the type in question are upset or swaged so that 
nothing but the extreme points L and N experience 
atiy side friction. The body of the tooth and the 
‘ a w-blade it-sclf should not rub against the sides of 
the cut. The expert sawfiler always strives to bring 
the ends of the edge LX to needlepoints a** nearly as 
possible. 

“The best test of this condiUon is to place the 
thumb and forefinger on either sktyof the teeth, run- 
ning them in this way aroun t the saw. if the 
' f *nsation is one of eneountcrin <; small, round beads 
■s each tooth is passed, the points are not right. 
'I he sensation should be a pricUy one as the fingers 
"lip from tooth to tooth. This i 'ill insure minimum 
Mde friction and the cleanest cut 

“The length of the chisel-edge LN of each tooth 
should be the same-— that is, each tooth must be upset 
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compelled, under penal* clauses to work 
incessantly, day in, day out, with no time 
to cook her own husband’s meals or look 
after her own children. She is never told 
anything also of the condition of the coolie 
‘lines’ in which she will be compelled to live, 
without any privacy or even decency, for 
five years, with no possibility of change. 

All this is hidden from the village 
woman who enters into the indenture 
agreement in India. In these circumstances, 
as well as others, it cannot be called a fair 
contract. For it is made on behalf of one 
party, the Fiji Government, who is fully 
aware of the actual state of affairs as they 
exist in Fiji, with another, the ignorant 
coolie woman, who is imagining entirely 
different conditions. 

(To be continued ). 


the same amount, otherwise the longer chisei-edges 
will have to do more work than the shorter ones and 
the cut will not be smooth. To accomplish uniform 
projection of the points L and A r beyond the disk of 
the saw is the object of using the side file. After the 
side file has been used, the teeth which were struck 
ofi by it should be retouched to bring them to shar- 
pened points again." 

"In the case of the cross-cut saw the action is quite 
different, it will be noted that the ripping process 
consists of parting the wood-fiber and removing 
shavings, such as are lifted by a chisel, even tho the 
kerf no longer has the appearance of shavings when 
ejected as sawdust. If an attempt is made to push 
a chisel across the grain of a board, it sticks and 
tears up the woodfibers. If, however, a knife is drawn 
across the grain, . . . no great resistance is encoun- 
tered, provided the knife is sharp. After drawing 
the knife across the grain along two lines the short 
cylinders of wood-fiber between the two can be easily 
broken loose, leaving a channel such as that cut by 
a saw. If we substitute for the point of the knife 
the tip of the cross cut sawtooth and for the edge 
of the knife the leading edge of the tooth, we see at 
once the action of the cross-cut saw. Alternate teeth, 
due to their being set to one side and to the other of 
the disk, shear the ends of the w r ood-fiber. These 
short cylinders of sheared fibers are then easily 
rasped out by the following teeth and ejected as 
sawdust. 

“Bearing in mind thrit cross-cutting is a shearing 
process, the reason is apparent for making the outside 
leading edge of the tooth sharp. In order that this 
may be done, it i9 necessary to bevel the leading 
side of the tooth. If the tooth were ground straight 
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across tin* pait AA', a keen-cutting edge could not be 
given to OR, The Diet that a shearing rut must lie 
made hv the cross-cut saw-tooth also explains why 
the angle of sueh a tooth must be radically different 
Iroui that of a ripsaw tooth. Suppose the knife were 
inclined in the npposity direction and it were then 
attempted to pusjj it along from .1 to /i— -the point 
would stick and great difficulty would be experienced 
in forcing it tluoiigh the libers. 

“One frequently sets the backs of cross-cut saw- 
teeth tiled in imitation ol the leading edge. This is 
wasting labor, as the back ol the tooth pci forms 
no function. All it needs to do is to keep out 01 the 
way. So long as the back of a saw-tooth does not 
project beyond the point, it is doing everything 
expected of it. The extreme end of a cross-cut saw- 
tooth should lie a sharp point, as it corresponds in 
the cutting action to the point of the knife-blade. 
So as to make certain that the edge OK will not 
touch in making the cut — as tins would be equi\ :tlent 
to putting a broad point on the knife — a slight bevel 
is often given to the back ol the tooth OW but tins 
is really not necessary if the trout level is right. 

Factory, Chicago. 

The Lightning-Rod 

“The lightning-rod has two functions * (1) To 

prevent discharges. This it does through the action 
of the points wiiicli permit the electricity to leak fiom 
the structure. Fbuully die leakage is rapid enough 
90 that the electric charges of the cloud and Un- 
building arc neutralized and a discharge is prevented, 
but d the charges accumulate so rapidly that the 
leakage from tlic points can not neutralize them and 
a stroke occurs, then the lightning-conductors (2 ) 
prevent damage bv conducting the lightning stroke 
current to ground. If there are no conductors forming 
a low-resistauce path to ground, the stroke will 
select its own path, which will be ol relatively lngh 
resistance and will probably damage the building or 
set it on fire 

“Damage done by lightning may be divided into 
two general cl asses— heat -effect f damagc f as, lor 
example, where telcphoneor power-conductors or 
other metal members lying in the path of the stroke 
are fused; (2) mechanical disruptive disintegration; 
for example, the splitting of a tree, the breaking of a 
rock, or the overturning of a stack. 

“Lightning seldom damages certain objects. In so 
far as the writer has been able to ascertain, lightning 
has never been known to damage seriously (1) 
railroad-trains or locomotives, (2) buildings with 
metallic-grounded sides and roofs, (3) buildings 
having frameworks wholly of metal, (f) grounded- 
steel windmill towers, (f>) steel battle-ships, and 
(6) business blocks in cities. Apparently all ol these 
objects conduct electricity sufficiently well lor electri- 
city induced on the earth by a cloud to be drawn up 
through them and dispersed by the point action 
before the difference ot potential between the cloud 
and the object becomes great enough to produce a 
flash. If a lightniiigrstroke to such au object does 
occur, the mass of metal in it is usually suifieient to 
conduct the current salely to ground. Conversely, 
lightning often damages non conducting objects such 
as country homes ai.d barns, wooden-frame school- 
houses and churches, stocks, trees, cattle, and horses, 
particularly wheie the stock is near wire fences. 

“Ihe theory ol the lightning-rod may be explained 
by reference to Figs, i, 2* and 3. If an electrified 
cloud, A (Fig. 1), pusses over any portion of the 


earth , it will induce a charge u f electricity on that 
portion. The cloud, the intervening atmosphere, and 
the surface of the earth really constitute a large 
electric condenser. 

“A heavy charge will be drawn by mutual attrac- 
tion to the highest portions of objects that are near 
or directly under the cloud. In Fig. I, if the cloud is 
positively electrified, a negative charge will be induced 
and attracted from the earth up over the outer surface 
of the building shown. If the building lias a metallic 
or other surface that is good conductor, the charge 
will rise (flow) rapidly. If it is of brick, stone, or wood 
which are only fair conductors — but they are conduc- 
tors — the charge will ri«e ( llow ) slowly. It can not, 
l^nvever, leak rapidly, because the material id the 
building is a poor conductor ; hence the electricity can 
not flow over its surface rapidly. The consequence is 
that the building will lie within a static field that is 
built ii]i as suggested in Fig. I. 

“If the building is rodded and equipped with points 
as shown in Fig. 2, the charge on t lie building, induced 
and attracted by that on the cloud, will lise rapidly, 
and it will discharge freely from the sharp points, 
The probabilities are that the flow of electricity from 
tlie points will so decrease the potential difterenee 
between the cloud and the building that no lightning- 
sit oke will occur. The presence of tlie grounded 
lightning-conductor and the points lias a tendency to 
taise the static field abo\ e the building, as indicated 
in Fig. 2. 

“Now if the charge on the cloud accumulates very 
rapidlv, the corresponding charge on the building 
will increase fasU i than tlu* points can discharge it . 
If it thus increase to such a value that the potential 
difference between the cloud and the building exceeds 
the breakdown value of t lie intervening atmosphere, a 
lightning-stroke ( Fig 3 'i will occur between the cloud 
and a lightning-rod point. If the lightning conductors 
and their groun Is aie adequate, tlu* charge w ill be 
conducted to the eai th without damage to the 
building. A building may be struck, even if it is 
rodded, if tlie charge accumulates so fast that the 
points will not disperse it 

“Of the materials suitable tor lightning- conductors 
or rods, copper is probably the best, because it is a 
good conductor and will not corrode. Electrically, 
iron is also satisfactory if it is of sufficient section, 
but it will ultimately corrode, even if it is galvanized, 
and may therefore fail just when it is most needed. 
The contact of dissimilar metals should be avoided in 
a lightning-rod installation because of the liability of 
electrolytic action and the consequent corrosion. 
Some insurance companies will not accept risks rodded 
with iron conductor. A conductor of flat form 
( rectangular cross-section ) appears to be preferable 
from a theoretical standpoint, and it is a convenient 
form to handle and to connect with mechanically. 
Practise indicates that material of any cross-sectional 
foi in will give adequate protection if it has sufficient 
weight per foot, that is, if it is big enough. 

“in the matter of installation of lightning-conduc- 
tors, the rodding must always be held in metallic 
connection with thel.urface of the building by cleats, 
clamps, or staples, st that an electric charge on the 
building’s surface c\n readily be conducted to the 
points where it can disperse. Round conductor can 
be held with straps. .1. Flat conductor is spliced by 
lapping the ends and cn ailing a copper strap across 
them with copper naiis. Round conductor is spliced 
with a sleeve.” t 

“Conductors should be run down corners instead 
of over the sides of buildings, and all]metallic members 
or fittings must be connected with them, especially if 
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llow TUB H'Ind OPTBLC DttUXKAUU BETRAYS lilM- (P. 3‘i!) 

These copies were made fro \i memory after looking for ten seconds at the diagrams reproduced 
in the center of^the page. No psychologist, wc arc assured, would hesitate a moment in 
pronouncing these copies as the work of chronic alcoholic®. 
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wuhin six feet. All piping in a building should form 
..lie electric system amt have substantial connection 
ith t lie rodding preferably at the highest p jssibh* 
p nut. Ground -connection is especially important and 
should be through a h )le ten teet deep, di tiled into 
i he earth and kept moist. M 

‘‘Protection tor telephone- wires is also essential. 
It it is not provided, lightning discharge cm rent muv 
ruler a budding along the wires and rau-.c damage. 
'1 lie light mug-arrest ei s ordinarily furm-du'd bv th* 
t. k phone eonijiames are ot to > trad construction to 
p*o rule prole ’Lion a 4 tinst a ligliLmtig-sti ike of any 
■ msiapieuce. I ; or tins service, proteetois or anesis rs 
•t wrv sturdy eon a rue! 1011 should be in e 1 out 
m le the building and well grounded. 

“Wire tenets should be grounded at he'pjeirt 
oto vals. II t li * v are not , a hguLmug->i ; ok : 11:1 e n». 

m i v follow .'il uj; a tence-wire and mt » .1 li.uldm^ 
.111 i start a lire However, tin* ni'M imp u*l lii; ua* »u 
lor grounding is lo prevent the killing o! st-.cl; 
D. mil” a storm the animals er.»w 1 agamM the I- net, 
Old when a lightning discharge strikes an ungrounded 
ieuve-wirc it will sei*k the path of lea-a opp smon t i 
gi mud, which in iv be thiough an am in! n.-.ii or 
igainst the fence-wire Vh< result isu udl_\ fatal " 

■ -- Tib' IjV'ilictl Ilf till. 

Colton in Natural Colors . 

Instead of having to dve cotton, we nnv m future 
j r > w it in wliitf-ver coloi wo d’Mie t'oluiv.l >1 f . i«i 
isabealv ^tMw.i m \ an ous parts of tit,* world, mid 
w\ ii ue only to assemble tie* colored yarn ties in our 

0. \n c mntry, and pro luce inter m**diab tints bv 
»htm ?r ee h.i », to obtain the 1*1 suit suggested above. 
1 11 ord *r t hu • tins may b* biouglit :i I > > * 1 1 , o»* e nirse, 
the different e >lotv 1 varieties must lire/ d true; that 
is, 1 1»" seeds ot yellowy gicen, or red cotton must 
.d \ ay*, produce cot t on ofthat one putieulir eol »t*. 
I'll if Mil 1 ' is true, an 1 that the coloi* arc not due to 
f he mllu ‘nee o! soil or otlier en vironment, hive been 
prove! by A. W Hrabh.am, a nl ml breeder, of < )] ir, 
S mth Carolina. 

The production of eot ton tinted by nature with 
any foioi d *sired is the newest and nthl revolution* 
;>rv departure attempted in the eot I on-grow«ng 
industry, and one which may have far reaching effects 

“Commercially, the achievement of uatmal colors 
in e >tt ill would obviate the use of chemical dyes, 
wh’ndi, besides their expnise. are s ml t > damage the 
fabric of the cheaper varieties of e >t t.m-stulfs. With 
the perfection ol the new process it would he p issiblc 
1" teed to the looms, to suit any* design, cotton- 
ihiends colored bv nature with tints which could 
m-t fade 

“The leading apostle of e do red cotton is A W. 
Hiabham, a plant. breeder of OUr, South Carolina. 
He points out what is sea reel v known t< ) the general 

1 , !,:, hc — icfjiiainted only with white cotton— that 
already there exist species of cotton of manv various 
hues. 

I h* sides the white cotton of the Pnited States, 

_ u produces a cotton with {reddish lint ; brown 
cotton is yrown in Kgypt, Peru. baud Hawaii ; yellow 
cotton is produced in China ; ;^ud India has a gray 
cotton. In addition, a green cotton has been evolved 
in South Carolina, and cvci* a jet-black cotton is 
h ;lv c bjeu developed in [Mexico. 0. II. Clarke, 
m Hoston, has written to Jirabham that it has 
ployed feasible in laboratory Experiments to produce 
u blue cotton. 


"Itrabhaui's chit 1 tMiiti ibution to the introduction 
of colored codons is his proof that the different 
species, whether from Peru, Pgvpl, 01 China, will 
buv 1 tine I o color m yyhateyei soil they are planted. 
It was at hist thought Mint the hue*, of the lint were 
due to pceuhai ities of the earth in which the coLLou 
grew. lint by (experiment s m South Carolina, 
lie has e*.tablishe I that 1 lie seed from 
,grav cotton in imlia pioiluccs ^i.iv cotton 
wherever planted . and that the same is tine of 
red eot 1 011 trom Peru, yell »w eoti-m from C hina, 
and iirowu cot to 1 bom Ugvpt It is well established 
til it white cotton from North Carolina or Texas 
nl-. » remains white eot ton in Hi-* tropics. 

lb;* Vmeiieau (, \ permu’iiier inav thus have at his 
disp a d ught dilLeiuil hues ol cotton — while, led, 
In o wn, vello w, g 1 a v green, blue, and black. Accord- 
ing to Prahhaoi, !iy iutvrhi ceding it will be possible 
to blend these col us nit o all the intermediate tints, 

I *t risi ii, ec, l.v hueding whit* and led cotton 
tog. aha, we -di ml 1 arrive at a fi\t type ot pink 
coitou; I1vble11d.1i” red and blue cotlon we should 
achieve purple coi ! m; and Hu intermixture ol black 
cotton should giyv us daikcr hues of all the other 
c dors'’ • — The Jsitciiwy Hitfvsf 

What Drives Men to Drink? 

The Impulse to drunkenness is disease. Men 
dru'L ;i'V n lini; *0 iIkji de-ares — Some to satisfy- 
tinrsC . rui * hvaus* they like the taste ol mtoxiean I s, 
s'onie because th* y crav* Hu* stimulation due to 
ale find m the hlool 'I hese Iasi are the men who 
fit ink to grtdimd . and tliur impulses are essentially 
almoi m.al , Lli *v .oe dis 'ased. Tins fact has been 
brought out with di>t iiu , tn* , ss ol lute by mental ttsts 
ma le 111 t lie p-yeh >pat hi * laliorat or\ ol the Chicago 
Mumeip il Cbmrt by Di. William ). Hickson, a 
student of the climes at Zurich, Switzerland, where 
lliis line ot i*i vo Li ;a t ion was first taken *up and 
ilevelope 1 . “We have vet to fin ’ t hi* tii t - 1 raise ol this 
kind wh av there is not at le i*d a psychopatliie 
coils' itm ■»•»•!, (‘pilejn*', dementia praa* »\, iiianii- 
dr pi cssi vi 1 iisa m t v. or 1 » eble mnide lues at the basis." 
Tilt h.ibuu il dninl. ai fl ai.av kno w well that alcohol 
is a p n>. m a ml t ] )n t J’t-' hie depend-, on h t U114 it ah me, 
but he is driven to dunk bv knees .ayainsL wliich he 
i; ]) uveiloss to c intend 'l'lns substr.ifiiin of disease 
in the alcoholic has f »•*. 11 most cle lrly s!i »vvn, m what 
the l.aboratosy ant hoi it ics call a “ \ isual -memory 
tist," a spe.-mien of wliich is nivn herewith. The 
P'rson teste 1 1- slmwa cer! ai;i figures ioi ten seconds 
and then a*-k«*d loreproduci t h<*m from memory— -an 
easy- t hniE fa* a normal mm or woman to do. 
Defectives can it' t do it 

i\i • dr. 1 .vin^ tli^plav- ill-* t r. mor ot the .alcoholic. # 
Pul the sicinfic 111! tlmiLi is the l.iuta-y , I lie jm t tinj^ 
into the dra wn m thmes Unit aren’t in the original he 
was tiyui” to 1 epia niiice* I antasv ol that sort 
means dement i.i pia*:o\. 

Tlie inim.’ b'.le problem of tlie court is to find some 
wav of dealing witli tins sort ot man which won't 
make things worse than they ate now. If he is 
discharged and .allowed to bark t<» bis family he 
will most ceit tinlv ^-'t drunk ai;am, and he may kill 
his wife when he do / s il he is sent to jail lor six 
in, mills his family will be robbed of his support for 
that length of t me* and lie will come out in worse 
shape than when lie went in. lie won't be able to 
£ct a drink in the iVd, atid^lial will !>•• ”ooil tor his 
biid v, but the conditi ms of hie there arc most un- 
favorable dementia 4>iae'ox so that confinement 
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will Ik- 1m. 1 (nr !im iniiid—nitd it is lii< mine] t li;ii is 
making the- tioublr A six months’ sentence will see 
him less ab| - In (in without .ilmltnl l hail lu* is now. 
No ;iii)'*'nil of | » 1 1 \ si. ml c.irc and no amount of u dl 

Oil .'I I »!< ill’ll In csc.ipc alcohol ns long US his (IctllCMI I.-I 

])i;irn\ c mimes. What he nerds is light \\ oik min 
lt'ii in mid the society n f » other men. 1 1 is i nsc is pi o- 
bablv too far s."it to be cured, but social contact 
would do him good, Bidder, of Zurich, t mc ( | ( () s;iv 
that lie belli veil the icasoii ps\choamd\ sis was 
ellceti \ e in dealing with dementia ]u;een\' was due 
more to tile fact that psychoanalysis n fjiuia s frcipn nt 
lon^r e.mveisatiniis with a ph\‘sieiaii. wlneh make 
the patient feel that somebody has an infen^t in him 
and that he has a place in the would, lather than to 
the special character of’ the ps\ ehoanal vtie me! l.od— 
mid yet Bidder is a pract it ionei of psvehoanah sis. 

Hut what me you going to do with a man in the 
condition of l his dement ia-pra*eo\ ease" He has im 
money, and there is not pi o\ ision ot a pubhe institu- 
tion that isn't likely to do him mine haim than rood. 

Men nt will to-do families aieii’l so niueh hettet 
oil when they become chronic alcoholics. They arc 
more likely to be sent to a private Vine’ t ban haled 
into com t by their relative^. Hut splendidly manam-d 
as air the b* st piivate ‘Vun-s," tluy don’t uiu 
Occasionally they mav do something of permanent 
advantage to a patient I suallv the\ can do nothin^ 
mote Lhan straighten him out p!i\sieal!v and suid 
him back to begin o\ei again a fight he is bound to 
lose. 1 *li\ sieal treatment and eaie will pn>lon*> the 
life of a ehiomc alcoholic, sometimes indefinitely. ^lb:t 
fill the physical treatimut in the world won’t erne 
n psyduc detect ( and it is psychic deli ets that lie at 
the loot of chi oiiic alcoholism line times out of ten 
perhaps ninety -nine times out of a bundled. 

It is important that the undcrly ing basis be ieen<r 

m/.ed, for until that is removed there is a.» hope loi 
Cluing the alcoholism which oiir daily experience 
earned on foi vcaisuf tailurc in the treatment o t these 
cases attests.’ 

The psychic tests are too new to have been exten- 
sively used, as yet, in determining how far modeiatc 
drinking and drunkenness me similar in their causes. 
It is altogether reasonable to suppose that Ih. Reid’s 
classification will stand. The man* who dt inks beer 
instead of water or buttermilk, when lie is hot and 
dusty, may be a fool, but lie is not necessarily suffering 
from mental disease. la connoisseur of w mes who 
rolls a minute (pKintify of a vintac oil his tongue m 
order to get Us lull savor m »y be the victim o! a 
perverted taste which will injiuc both his health ami 
his pocket book, but he is not necessarily sutferiim 
from (hmentia pravox or manic-depressive ins.uiit\\ 
h'vcn the man who is able to enjoy a dinner party or 


a ch mice meeting with an old fiiend if his barriers of 
reserve are broken down w r ith cocktails mav be 
mentally normal. I liese varieties of diinkmg are 
it 1 1 ( i > 1 1 ii ua te, so tint n timate in their effects that 
mankind is gradually learning to rh> without them. 
But they are not such a red Hag of danger as is the 
piesencc of the desire to get drunk. 

The man who wants to gel drunk, will do well to 
search out the nearest neui ologist. The probability 
is that the dcsitc is born of some hidden psychic defect. 
Noiinal men do not desire alcohol in e/ccss. It is only 
the abmmiial who are driven to dunk. — The I. it entry 
l finest. 

Putting out a Fire with Kerosene. 

for every substance, no mat ter how combustible 
1 here is a limiting temperature below which it will 
mu ignite. At or below tins temperature it mav be 
used to extinguish a lire, just as if it were non-eom- 
ImMilih-. Tins is how a recent fire in a cotton wntc- 
house in Amenea was put out by a judicious us. of 
keiosene oil, for cot ton smolders at a comparatively 
low tcinpei atui e. Hut one should, ‘‘proceed with 
extreme caie.’ In most cases w here water is handy 
it would doubtless prove to be a sate and efficient, 
substitute foi t lie loioseue-al au\ r:itc in ;nt\ place 
but California, the land of wonders. l ; or those of 
our readers who have started hundreds of foe in 
kitchen stoves and elsewhere by an application of 
kcrosyn », brief account ol its successful us». as an 
ex ting m slier should have especial interest 

' \\ hat would you think it you got a hurry-up call 
for Keiosene to put out a lire ? iTohablv von would 
rcipiest a repetition of the order, thinking you haul 
not heaid alight, and when it was repented without 
change you would fed justified in concluding that 
some one was mentally * oit balance or attempting a 
practical joke. Hut that would be because you never 
lived in Cakxico, Cal,, the metiopolis of Imperial 
\ alley, and by the same token knew nothing about 
cot t oil in the bale. 

“ A cotton-bale has been subjected to a very heavy- 
pressure; water will peuetiate it hut an inch nr so, 
whereas keiosene will go clear to the center ; a file in 
a cotton bale does not blaze, simply .-moldcis and 
cats ils way into the bale ; at the comparatively low 
temperature at which cotton burns, and where is no 
flame, kerosene does not ignite, ami that's the explana- 
tion Alter the lire is extinguished the bands are 
removed bom the bale and the binned portions of the 
cotton stiipt oil. It is said that the use of kerosene 
has pi actually no detrimental elfeets on the cotton, 
and after it has been spread out and aired for a few 
days all odor of Lhe oil disappears."' 

— The Literary Digest, 
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A MrsiCAi. Play hy Sir 

z W^HALGliN’ is the name of a month, 

^ ~ the montii which heralds Spring. 

Phnlfruni stands fpr that rejuvena- 
tion of India which is living heralded by the 
sweet kokihi voice ol Rabindranath Fully 


RaIUXDRANATII jXvGOKR. 

to appreciate the play you need to be 
yourself in the sjjring-time of the spirit 
into which India is wonderfully emerging. 

The yairaffya-stjdhan, the prelude ol the 
play, gives you a key to its symbolism. 
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'I' lie Xtuluiraju is disconsolate, for the first 
urey hair has arrived. His winter has 
ste^aii: summer has gone, he thinks, for 
< ver ! The minister is not equal to the 
novel situation. The inevitable priest is 
sent for and he counsels of course renuncia- 
tion and inaction, and exploits the’oeea- 
sion for securing numerous valuable tplts 
for himself. The Minister is perplexed 
beyond patience, for there is a sore famine, 
and administrative problems are heavv, 
and need immediate attention. At this, 
crisis comes the Poet with the message of 
hope and joy of Spring ahead of every 
W inter, of the victory of life and activity 
over the deadening grasp of a belated past, 
lie offers to enact a play before His 
Majesty to demonstrate his message. 
!'h:ili(iini is the play. 

The four scenes of the play are each in- 
troduced by a musical 'prelude, wonderful 
m colour and sound and joy, which repre- 
sent the quick and marvellous transforma- 
tion of (leerepiL (lead Winter into the graci- 
ously joyous living Spring. The warm 
S Jiiihern Wind is a necessary character. 
The Ikimboo sings: 

<) South Wind, () Wuiulerer, push im* :m»I i;ock me, 
thnli uk* into the oui break of new loaves. 

1 Muml n-tiploc, watching l»v the wayside to he 
slurllcd In \ oir lu st whisper, bv the music 
of your fo >t steps, a flutter «)f joy running 
through inv leaves, hot raying my secret. 

TIh.ii a Bird rocking in its branches 
sings : 

Hie sk v pours light into in v licai t, inv heart 
repays the sk\ in songs 

1 pelt, ihe South wind with mv notes, 

t» blossoming pahi»h ( tlame of the forest ) the air 
is afire with your passion, you have dyed iny 
songs red with your madness. 

0 Sirish, you have cast your perfume nets wide in 
the skv, bringing lip the heart into my throat. 

The Champak sings : 

M \ shadow dances in your waves, <\ci flowing river, 

b the budding Cliampak, stand unmoved in the 
bank with my vigil, 

Mv movements dwell in the stillness of my depth, 
iii the delicious birth of new leaves, 
in flood of flowers, 

in unseen urge of life towards the light ; 
its stirring thrills the skv, jmd the 
silence of the dawn is mov ’d. 

But the hoary Winter it* still about and 
he must be dwelt with si (barely. A crowd 
(d jolly youngsters set. on him with a 
boisterous song — 

We aic out seeking our plnv-mates, waking them 
11 P from every cornet before it is morning. 
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We call them in bird-songs, beckon them in trem- 
bling branch 's, we spread our enchantment for 
< hem in the sk v. 

\ oil shall tv'ver escape us, O Winter * 

\ oil •diall mill our lamp burning even in the hcail 
ol the d irkness \ou seek.* 

Venerable old Winter would fain be 
let alone : 

Leave me, Uii, let me go. 

1 am rcnd\ to '•ad across the South Sea for the 
fio/.en shore 

\ our laughter is imum-.-lv, mv frien Is, y in weave 
with mv farewell tunes your song of the new 
at rival. 

Hut the crowd is insistent : 

1 ale's Hpie« are we, lurking in all places. 

We have been waiting to rob you of vmir last 
savings of dead leaves, 

Scattering then in South Winds. 

We shall bind you in (lower chains 
wheie Spring keeps his captives 
for wc know you carrv \<>ur 
jewels hidden in your grey rags. 

And they tense him : 

I low grave Ik* looks, how laughably old, 

how striouslv busv with the preparations ul 
death! 

But before lie reaches home we will change his 
dress an l 1 n> luce shall change. 

We will confound his calculations, snatch away 
his bag, bulging out with dead things, 
and there shall be unveiled the reckless and the 
\ oung in him. 

O the tune comes, it has come, • 

when lie shall know that he is our own, when 
the mad toi rent shall be unloosed from the 
miseilv grip of tin* ice, and the north wind in its 
ring dance shall turn round. 

O the time comes, it has come, 

when the nmgie drum shall be sounded, 
when the sun shall smile at the change of your 
grey into given. 

All on a sudden the old man is attack- 
ed, his ancient trappings and grey beard 
and hoary hair arc torn off. A line athletic 
young man emerges. lie is staggered at 
the new aspect of the same old world of 
his. “O, who are you ?” he asks. “I 
am YakulV “Indeed! and who are you ?” 
“I am Pa nil/’ “And who are these 
others ? M “Why we are Mango-blossoms 
landed on the shore of light.” And so 
forth. They are the same, olrl-time friends 
of his, but what a change in them now, 
with life quivering forth in every branch 
and leaf into hud and blossom, into scent 
and colour! So are also his old feathered 
friends transformed ! He realizes his 
failure. —lie had s*>uglit*I)eath and pursued 
it steadily, but behold lie has crossed the 
portal into a new yflutli. 
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I nierw^V'Ui in this bcuuiiful musical 
set tmg is th-‘ 1 ' i * i v itself. Full c»l action, 
hum our an 1 beauty as it' F, it is really 
ju’oiomii in its symbolism. Fuli! the 
author lift! gives the interprets lion to 

the world, it F the puvilegc of the studc it 
to construe tiie parable according t * his 
own lights. 

Tne four sanies are name l, Outburst, 
Search, I.> mbt and Discovery. In the hie 
ol a people as in tli it ol an individual there 
comes a (lav when there is a sudden mani- 
festation ol great stirrings within, an un- 
rest, a gnawing dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, a desire for something of life 
that is more abundant, more real, more 
satisfying. Tins feeling though vague, is 
nevertheless strong and real. This is the* 
Outburst. In this stage the wise saws 
which answered hitherto are found ridicul- 
ous in their trite \ acuity. The day for 
them and for the pro'essional mentors who 
trailed in them is past. Hut there is as yet 
nothing to take their place. 

The true wisdom of the Ancients must 
be rediscovered. It led them to such 
marvellous achievements in every line of 
effort then available to the thinker and the 
ruler. That light has been shivered by 
sects and parties, obscured by the compro- 
mises of worldly-wise charlatans, dis- 
coloured by self-seeking professionals. The 
tiling is to rediscover the <>i iginal Shckinuh f 
pure and self-effulgent, uncontatuinated by 
any media,. lienee the Search. 

Hut how is this Search to be accomplish- 
ed ? Surely the place to seek is among the 
Ancients. It was there and should be there 
still. Let us turn our steps backwards and 
go into those dark recesses where it must 
still be hidden, flic essential spirit of the 
new Outburst however is not convinced. 
It feels that the Shckinnh must be perennial- 
ly with men, and that the very Outburst 
is due to its undying workings within. 
And so the quest F launched in perplexity 
and after an uncertain lead. 

The conventional guides are of no avail, 
Tuey know nothin*: of realities. They are 
still at the 1 < * v e l of the platitudinous 
wiiloax of the pi'oIVssiond, which the 
seekers have discarded as ri liculous. Tne 


quest must therefore proceed unaided and 
with independent effort. It becomes long 
and wearisome, perhaps desperately de- 
pressing, before a discovery is made. A 
new light is revealed in the symbolism of 
the Uhwlsinncr. 

Blindness has given him the advantage 
of freedom from i he distractions and trivi- 
alities ol life. Ills “inner eye” is all the 
brighter. “He sees with his all.” And lie 
secs beneath and beyond, perceives the 
essential unity o! past and present, and in- 
dicates the direction where the object of 
the quest F. to be sought. The most heroic 
spirit among the seekers ventures on the 
lead, plunges into an untrodden cave, and 
discovers the Ancient who does bear the 
Shckinnh of the quest. Tne Ancient is 
brought inf o full view and io, who is it, 
but the Ltcrnn! Youth , the Spring-spirit of 
their own Outburst! The realization of 
this discovery means unbounded joy, and 
it is expressed in a classic scene, where all 
the actors join in a final chorus: 

Come .iit'l rejoice ! for April is awake. 

Pling vourselws into tlu* tl<md ol being, 
bursting Ilk- bondage of the past. 

April is aw. the. 

Lite’s shoreless sea is heaving in the sun belou 
\ oil. 

All the InfcMii are Ij^L ami death b drowned in its 
waves. 

Plunge into the deep without leal with the glad- 
ness ul April in \ our blood. 

In this chorus we recognize one of the 
greatest truths in which the Poet voices 
the spiritual renaissance of India. We 
recall the now workl-lamous stanza of the 
(UtnujulL 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of 
beads 

Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark 
corner oi a temple with doors all shut ? 

< >pen thine o\cs and see, thy hod is nut before 
Hue ! 

lie is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 

ground and where the path maker is breaking 
the stones : 

lie is with them in sun and in shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. 

Put off thv holy mantle and even like him 
conic down on the dusty soil : 

Deliverance ! Where is this deliverance to be 
found ? J- 

Our Maker liinmen’ has joyfully taken upon Hint 
the bonds ofen:atiou : He is» bound with us 
all forever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and thy Incense ! 

What harm is tln-reif thv dollies become tattered 
and stained ? 

Meet Him and stand bv llim in toil and in sweat 
ol thv brow. 



MV OFF 

It is not renunciation and inaction, but 
Joyous service in the work-a-dav world 
that conserves the undying freshness <>i 
'die spirit, whether of an individual or ol 
a people. 

Ph'ilguni has another great Truth too 
to tell 11 s children oi Mother India. ’ 1 low 
ardently we desire the heyday ol’ Spring 
h>r our country. But Spring is not horn 
of the Sea or the Sky. Spring is in the 
1 .osom oi' Winter. True Spring is utterly 
unspeakably different in many wavs from 
Winter. Ni vert hclcss Spring emerges from 
Winter and from none “Who are 

\ on 1 am YnktiL '1 he wondei fully 
scented stars now lading from the Yakut 
tue imply the conserving, the strengthen- 
ing, the sustaining influences of hoary 
Winter on the tree as it stood through the 
weary depressing months stolid and sober 


with darkened leaves and scragged bark. 
The India that is to be, must conn* out of 
the India that has been. Ancient India can 
never be New India, any more than Winter 
can be Spring yet. It is equally true that 
New India can never i*ssue # but front the 
loins of Ancient India. New forces, strange 
agencies do and will have to operate, some 
ol them ol infinite power such as that of 
the Phiilffitni Sun (for does not ‘Kobi’ 
mean Sun). The deadening grasp of the 
belated forces must be rent asunder with 
more or less violence. Suffering is inevi- 
table in the critical stages of the metamor- 
phosis, but it is the suffering of the birth- 
pang, and does not lessen the certainty 
that in the great essentials of being there 
must be a real continuity. 

K. T. Faul. 


TUB MAIDEN’S SMILE 

T ka nsi.a ' i ui) it v Sir Rabindranath Taowre 

1R(-M A liENOAEI POEM It V I MiVKXIlttA N AT II SKA. 

AUt hinks. my love, in the dim daybreak ol’lilc, I a* fore you came to this shore 

Liu stood b\ some river-souree ofrun-a wav dreams filling your blood with its 
liquid notes. 

1 »r, perhaps, t our path was through the shade of the garden ol gods 

where the mem multitude ol jasmines, lilies and white oleanders 
iell in your arms in heaps and entering your heart beeame boisterous. 

i our laughter is a song whose words are drowned in the tunes, tin odour ot 
flowers unseen. 

• 

It is like moonlight rushing through your lips’ window when the midnight moon 
is high up in your heart’s sky, 

1 ask le»r no reason, I lbrget the cause, I only know that your laughter is the 
tumult of insurgent life. 


MY OFFENCE 

Translated by Sir Rabindranath Tauork 

FROM A Be.NOAEI POEM BY PKVENDKANATH SEN. 

When you smilingly held up to me, my sWeYl, \our child of six months, and 1 said, 
‘’Keep him in your arms,” 

W hy did a sudden cloud 'pass over your face, a cloud of pent-up rtiin and hidden 
ligh tiling? . 

\\ as my offence so great ? 

When the rose-bud, nestling in the branch, smiles back to the laughing morn, 
is there a in cause for anger if I refuse to steal it from jts lcayes’ cradle. 

,r " hen the Kokil tills the heart of the spring's happy hoi1rs*with love-dreams 
am I to blame if 1 cannot conspire to imprison it in a cage ? 
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INVINCIBLE 


() Kate ! he tween the grinding-stones of pain 
Tho 1 you have crushed my liie like broken grain, 
Shall I not leaven it with mv tears and knead 
The bread of Hope to- comfort and to feed 
The myriad hearts for whom' no harvests blow 

Save bitter herbs of woe ? 

() Fate ! upon the threshold of m v trust, 

Tho’ you have trod my spirit into dust, 

Shall not my dust reblossom like a grove 
To shelter under burgeoning boughs ol Love 
The myriad souls for whom no gardens bloom. 

Save bitter buds of doom ? 


Hyderabad, Deccan . 


Sakojim Xaidu 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


ruder the heading 

The Study of Indian Art 

Mr. (). C. Oangolv contributes to the 
Hindustan Review for January an article 
which is refreshing in its candour and 
truthfulness and which should prove useful 
to the Indian and foreigner alike in under- 
standing and appreciating Indian Art. Mr. 
Hangul v is well-known as an art critic of 
no mean calibre and he deserves to be 
heard. 

The following observations on the 
modern educated (?) Indian and the 
European savailts who take an interest 
in Indian artistic productions, though 
verging on the caustic are nevertheless 
justified. Says Mr. Oangoly : 

As one of the results of the denationalizing process 
that bus been at work for the last decade the modern 
educated Indian has lost all pride in or even capacity 
to understand the magnificent achievements of his 
own people in any sphere of life,— be it in the field 
of letters, commerce, industry or art. The edu- 
cational system of this country has been founded 
on assumptions winch have engendered the belief 
that there was nothing deserving of attention in 


the ancient and hereditaiy culture of the land which 
should lie preserved, continued and developed. 
This has helped to a great extent, to the cultivation 
amongst our educated brethern, i>" a strong sense 
of depreciation of all that appertains to the cultural 
history and civilization of India. It has become 
an unfortunate characteristic of the contact between 
Hit* East and the West that the value of Oriental 
civilization has been supremely discounted. Some 
European sn vnnt s have taken a sort of an amateu- 
lish interest in the study of Oriental culture and 
have attempted to appreciate the masterpieces of 
Indian Literature and Philosophy and to appraise 
their value by the touchstone of scientific criticism 
llut this study lias been the liobby of a very 
limited few who are themselves looked upon b> 
their countrymen as cranky and outlandish in their 
tastes. When we come to examine the nature of 
this study itself we find that even this does not go 
far enough, being exclusively confined to the philo- 
logical, anthropological and historical branches of 
indology. The fixation of the date of the Indian 
epics seems to be of greater importance than the 
appreciation of theleultural value of their contents. 
Scores of lengthy articles have appeared on the 
“Date of Kalidasa” \ut the study of the poetry of 
Kalidasa lias never been awarded a place in European 
culture. 

The writer goes on to say that 

The Indian ness of Indian culture makes no appeal 
to our European Pandits. They find it difficult to 
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it 


uih! island, appreciate or sympathise with standards 
(irl ivut from their own. And it considerably tickles 
t. -r vanity and self complacency to believe, that the 
> hi has nothing new to icnrn from the records ot 
, i’.w civilization. 


Indian culture whether relating to pie- 
. . >ria I art or literary draws admiration 
oil \ where it has points ot similarity* with 
nnilar European productions. As an 
instance in point the writer cites the appre- 
tion in England of the poetry ofKabin- 
latli Tagore. 


\propos Sir Rabindranath's welcome to the. 
iiMan coteries of (airland it will 1» * useful *to (piote 
, I-, w pass. i ires from the Twits Literary Supplement 
Mac loth, 101 t) which make revelations of a 
m mfirant character regarding the value of this \\el- 
* no and appreciation : — “Theie was another element 

!. Dial welcome which was not quite .so obvious 

■.ire was one of a company (Sir Rabindranath 

■ :gore) that turned even mote earnestly loChr istiunitv 

hit} to the 1 pntii^luuls. Kabmdi anaili Tagore is 
..1 remains a significant figure He leads to a te- 

it< incut of the teaching!* of Chtist ” So, Sir 

uudrn's works are deserving of appicciutioti not 

■ anse it introduces to the liteiature of the woild 

• <»\cl spiiitual Umpciameiit and a new flavoui 
.■h. ii hum the Indian (laulen, !mt because they have 

. "■taut resemblances to the teaching of Chust, to the 
! > • ■ < 1 1 of Job and the Son^ of Solomon, / r , because of 
■in points of similarity and not on account ol their 

■ o ; i.ihiics. Simdaily the (iandharan Sculptmes 
*f:.M t the European mind because it is less Indian in 
i o. icier and type and being an illegitimate oflspung 

• ;cck and Roman ari traditioiis flic reminiscent 
1 / t miliar a t 1 -loi ms. 

1 hi - attitude of mind, this unwillingness to follow, 
:.'aspoi iindeistand the specialities of Indian civiliza- 
o a- is nowhere beHei illustrated than in the depart- 
'-cat of archajology and the methods and prefeicnces 
a which the ancient remains of India are studied. In 
' •> a'lMcty to take stock of the tin- Indian features oi 
' fouls the official archaeologist hardly if ever 
'•■aus any opportunity to himself to recognize and 
'■*. lv the eliaraetenstieallv Indian feature® ol these re- 


’> tins or to appraise their artistic value. The so-called 
"lil.mty of Maurvan pillared-hall to the lYrespolilan 
• uk <>t the time of Darius Hvstaspes looms so 
^ * t * ; ! ‘ ■ I y in Ins nmid and dominates his judgment that 
■ is unable to distinguish the Indian elements which 
- owrn Maury an Ait. For a like reason 
kc must necessarily turn his hack against 

1 he masterpieces of Hindu Mediaeval Sculpture— for 
A key do not conform to the formularies of the Greek 
paid Roman art -canons, — they must therefore be 
^brushed aside as ugly, fantastique or monstrous. 

£ Every sane lover of art will readily 
pidmit that 

^ In order to fully appreciate ai d correctly appre- 
Tncan uig and the value of the art-pro- 
*ffi ,C V° ,1S ft . l , ° re ^ n nationality, it is necessary as 
ttueh as possible to approach the subject with the 
of the people themselves fbr whom they were 
.gfriginnlly created. Even the so-called special or 
Mical elements of a work of art may themselves 
institute the very new lights or qualities by which 
art of the world is destined to be enriched. 
~ the foreign student of Indian Art 1 would otter 




t he suggestions which the late. Sister Xivedita made 
to the student of Indian religious ideas : “If you 
desire to understand a religious idea, reproduce as 
pcifeetly as you can in every detail the daily life of 
tin* man to whom it came or the race to which it 
was familiar. To understand the Buddhist Bliikhu 
go out and beg To undersfand Aurniigzch, sit on 
the mosque at Delhi and pray the prayers of the 
Mahonu-da n.” 

l-\»r agis pas* tlu* conuuisscuts of the West have 
grown up in the belief that ideals and standards 
ot artistic expression have once for all been found 
and determined bv the ancient ('.recks aiul have 
been established as the universal criteiia by which 
the ait- productions of all races and in nil times 
must be studied and measured. It may be doubted 
i! any system of aesthetics can be adopted as final. 
Foi after all .-esthetics are founded on the achieve- 
ments ol the artists and a fresh manifestation in 
art innv upset all philosophical calculations. And 
this has been now here better illnstiated than in the 
modern appreciation of the art of the Far East. 
The art of Japan was the first to open this sealed 
book to the Western world, and to the hitherto 
accepted ideas "of fine art and the artistic canons of 
Km ope based on (ireeo Roman traditions, the 
revelations of Japanese art-forms came as a great and 
unexpected shock. Students and connoisseurs im 
mediately set out to explore the unknown realms of 
Eastern .'esthetics and found that they must neces- 
sarily* revise their ancient theories of art which t hey 
had fondly believed to he final, and the admission lias 
come slowly though reluctantly that the art of Japan 
and the other eastern countries, though not answer- 
ing to the (ircco-Roinan tests, stands high as fine 
ait as any art ot Europe. 

Hut the study of Indian Art from its own point of 
view has yet to begin. 


India and Illiteracy. 

Mr. S. M. Dikshit, who was an unfor- 
tunate victim t #f the recent Persia disaster 
collected the following interesting statistics 
of illiteracy w hich w ere sent to us for publi- 
cation along* w ith main' other journals ; 

WO III.!) STATISTICS. 


Percentage of population over 
1“ years of age unable to read and write. 


Country. 

lKW 

1870 

1000. 

Her may . . 

IS 

4 

1 

Norway •. . 

. . 

*» 

1 

Sweden . . 

20 

') 

.f 

1 

Switzerland . . 

20 

r> 

1 

New Zealand . . 


7 

4 

France . . 

r o 
• bi 

ir> 

5 

Fritted Kingdom 

41 

10 

0 

Australia . . 

. . 

, . 

0 

Holland , . 

ao 

14 

10 

l T ui ted States. 

20 

13 

10 

Belgium . . 

55 

20 

12 

Austria . . 

71) 

4o 

31 

Italy . . 

St 

53 

44 

Spain . . 

• • • 

• OS 


Russia in Europe 

08 

85 

*78 


( Quoted in the Encyclopaedia, of Social Reform, 
mainly from Pearson’s “Civilization Table.” ) 
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The following figures relate to \\i.i and Occnnin : — 


Pi ijjulation 

over 

ten years. 

Ceylon (All races) 

7m 

All ages 11)01 

Civlon (European races;. 
Ceylon i<«t her than Eu- 

n a 

1 1M) 1 

ropean) 

7 s I 

tool 

India ... f 

«jg r> 

Population over 

Uti years 11)01 

Philippine Islands 

r>.> 

loo:; 

Russia in Asia 

s? a 

isp 7 

Hawaii 

:ir. a 

Population over 

six years 1 SOL 

American N- grocs 

no a 

P< ipulation over 

ten years 1 01 0 

(Olio ted hom American 

C\ clop.vdm o! Education.) 

ITmn the above it 

will 

be seen that, as 


roganls illiteracy India possesses the uni- 
ijue distineiion of occupying the first plaec! 


in the Young Men of Indin for February 
Rev. J. C. Winslow introduces ' 

The Poetry of Narayan Vaman Tilak 

Jn English Garb. 

“The name ol Xarayan Vaman Tilak/' 
we are told, “is famous in Western India, 
and deserves to be more widely known. 
Several volumes of his poetry are now to 
be published. At present one only lias 
appeared, dealing with a variety ol sub- 
jects of a general kind. The translations 
below are taken from this volume/’ 

The Edict's Sppplicatiux 

Reader, behold my heart laid bare, 

And freely plant thv dagger there ; 

Vet on these poems — ah ! forbear — 

Though ne’er so soft the lnnd th«»u place, 

Nor tricked with ne’er so dett a grace, 

That lightest touch 
Is yet too much ! 

Sweeter were death to poet heart 

Than profanation of Ins an 

For mark thee well, these songs I sing. 

Nor mine 1101 thine their secret spring : 

Rethink thee at Whose (juiekening 
These tires upstart 
Within my heart, 

Ay, m that Presence trembling stand, 

Then, if thou dar’st, stretch forth thy hand. 

See on those clouds how sunset throws 
Chance tints, nor plan nor order knows, — 
Thence all their charm ! Von rambling lose 
Counts not her flowers, 

Hut in random showers 
Droops and trails them with ne’er a thought ! 
Ever such is true beauty’s sport. 

Worship or scoff ’ yet draw not nigh 
This sacred revel of poesy ’ 

See, with clasped hands, with suppliant sigh 
I beg, 1 | ray, ' 

Conjure thee— nav. 

Prone in the <‘ust thy feet ! kiss, — 

Touch not my songs ! 1 ask but this I 


A Riddle 

There is a plant grows m the soil «>i Pain — 
t bless ye its name '—that drmketh tears lor ram, 
And climbs most <wihlv skyward when the ravs 
( M Separation's sun all fun ccly bla/,c. 

'I'liere is a potion —can ye name it true ' — 

\t taste whereof dead men gain life anew, 

Dumb lip* break forth m music past compare, 

And blind c\cs ope on visions heavenly fair. 

Their is :i spell so strange ’-guess yet again — 

It •’hows men fivn'ied, though in heart most *am , 
Itsnivsti* wisdom leaves not “thou*’ nor “I,” 
vnd lie win* plumbs it" seeiei scales the skv. 

(iuevn \t‘ my riddle what is tins so lair 
That, where it blossoms, (io.l is always there *" 

* I *R EMSA M A Dill’ ’ or'fllK Iil RIAL Oh I,oYh 

Ah love, 1 sink in the timeless sleep, 

Sink m the tuneless sleep ; 

One Image stands belore my eves. 

And thi ills mv b isom’s deep ; 

One Vision bather m radiant light 
M v spirit’s paku-e-halk . 

All stir of hand, all throb of br on, 

Oum rs, and sinks, nnd ‘alls. 

M\ soul hues t«>rf li , m» Utteis now 
Chain me this world’" shore. 

Sle p’ l would sh e p In pbv spare; 

I ci in » man wake nu mou 


Art and Education 

In ilie coarse of an article in lIk* Crnriblc 
Mr. -Kuudau Lai tries to explain the 
supreme position of Art a*s an educator. 
Says he : 

if we wish to teach something to a person we 
tench him in the language that lie understands. We 
cannot teach history in Chinese to a young Persian 
boy. When we desire to tea 'll m >re than one pers >u 
\w must do so iu a language that is' understood by 
all ol them Smtil.it ly ii we have to teach something 
to m any nations we must teach in a language that 
is utidersto ><1 by all those people. Tims, you will 
readily admit that the more universal the medium iil 
which" a knowledge is sought to be conveyed to the 
people the greatet is its educational value Leonardo 
da \ inci, an Italian genius and archetypal forerunner 
of* the modern European ei\ ihz'iiion o nee said that' 
that branch of human actively should occupy the 
more important place in the scheme ol evolution the 
fruits of which aie more universally comprehensible, 
and conversely, that science which is communicable to 
the least lias the least significance in that scheme. 

Which is the language whi di is most universally 
known ? The language of nature. When man erics 
\ oil know that he is in pain even though you be an 
Indian and he a Hottentot; if you are in France and 
you see the trees shedding golden leaves you know it 
is autumn there though you speak no French * when 
your mother looks at you in a certain way you know 
she loves you even though she mav not tell you so. 
It isa certain change in the curvature of her eyelids 
and a peculiar ligl^i in her eves that betrays her 
emotion, but it is very probable you received the 
sensation without knowing what it was in her 
eyes that conveyed it to you. This language of nature 
is the language of art. By this you must be careful 
not to think that art is the imitation of nature. No, 
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iv\ in this lcspeet is identical with i.amri . Tin* artiM 
i,> t s\vhat natme does. The artist incs — sometimes, 
l alwn\s -liu* l(<rnis that are found in iiatuie. and 
is t.n \uli may sav he nm : rites na t lire, lent then 
i-'* iorms are merely th«- mateiials in winch iht 
!<hi moulds his thoughts. The ariisi draws a:i 
c ii.dy to dis[)Iav an cm iiiuii in its d< pt h % Tne 
i list licvei paints a tree. It is alvvnvs th % * h"ht 

• i n» the tree that he wishes 1 u display . 

\\ e said iliat the |:.us of natnie h in/, the s one all 
,ii aid dvc! , and the tli- ur/hl" ol .in ai tM b. him 
, »’ esved ill t ei .»■ , - >| na t iil'e, Siie ill" niusl HI a Vt ) - i !| \ 
un.i'iiicnbk V>\\, it \ on idnr.i that tin m-»'c 
d a medium t*u education tin Lpautti e> in 
i! n, ion wdl nisi i hive to admit ihut thru is n > 
i hei iauymi.; * that can eompete with that oi art m* 
.,..1 itspeet. 

\it alone is a mode <>l thii i both 

• .wtsul and e mutant in tun-* i'ruiii »i Mia’inM 
.. yeiiei a t ion, an 1 eeiiturv lw riiitur\ .md In i viry 

. n-eiii oil the earth a injure on p ip„r, <»i an im i«»e 
s anoiit d ( m: (»t stove deimmsi r.r.i s tlie pinl« udu 
; l 'he p >e*rv "I a etiltuie m a form phv'V d!\ visible, 
id medium n » ottiei mte.pul ilion I, at tli i; n; a 

• u. pa tliel ie e\( anl an a-Mheli* ullilie w Its h do 

■ i ] 1 1 ) • i uivordme to time <#r ucnjr.ipby 1 1 • * i * * i »_• : 

■ i till \ m that their is no areal. a luUihoc-i th,.i 

pi nn nous mu:* tii.it tin 1 a ppr. ■•latum and 
in 1 ’ ot ait i. a mi tier of pm-oud mien* n 
, ojufi.i \o, t!u* •*;ire< ‘.s o! ait ,k;n ii'i- upon 
- \\ i ( i - s willl w i i ' e i i the d j \ : i > \ . t i it’ \ > : i » 

on: n, lie* n an i mv and thvthi* ot natnie 

n \ - .i l, ‘-l bv ii Ait points out thc\v.i\ tliit 
■ii'i is 1 1 '.’uie, to lolh).\ -the evoln'iiui ol 
jus. to Mm. tlie (Volution of tin* spirit, anl i' 
ipaie possible thst unlv art and iievei ua'.uiv b * 

’ • i - to do it in a phv.Mcallv visible uuLc 

Tin 1 InllowiiiLi obs/rv ,i timis of tip* writ *r 
\;>!.nin why the jcirtinl suppression nl the 
a paitifim; is necessary tu reve ii 
in' Mllilrrlyiliy Soul of tile* picture. 

^ in 'iv histori 111 writin • of Shu Krishna 
‘ •' 1 1 1 i would never tie able to p ntray mm 

* ‘ 1 1 1 1 1 1 v , the historian will mike him a figure ot 
m- and blood, a wonderful meat nut ion. yet still 
'• * 1 1 o liU eaitli an l in time, bat imi the etiia.d 
»tai that lives in the v onsrmusucss t *1 a V.udmiva, 
M lover imaged in the emotions of the I'hakfas, 
n ». meeptioil ot the eolleettv e puehulot»ie d and 
■h"ious veaniiinj f d the people The painter in 
‘ 1 ivthmie ii i,,"s of his lines and tin* lights anl 
md - ol his symbolic (nbnn, tlie seulptoi in the 
■tuples ol his stone and the balance of his cm ves, 
n 1 the w liter in tlie poeti \ of his words tell nine 
fhe mare delineation of a ! ill and feaLuie, or 
meaning of a meie wmil, can ever convey, 
bin i. infill a particular emotion is conveyed not 
' the words of a soni» Imt by the rhythm, the time, 
‘id the melody o’ the music. Musicians will tell 
hi tint words count lor little in a rn^ini and so 
’• punting and in sculpture the face and t he features 
rv merely the material lor the expression of that 
■’hHi ili» Hindu artists call tl,ir Kris*is (roughly 
P' •doii" emotions and feelings). Von can 110 mo e 
( pi esr.it ;ni emotion in pi »s** 01 portray man 

hioueli jiliuti >i^raph y than describe imisie by words. 

in coiifliidino* the writer istnblishes 
Du* superiorit v ot art as a medium for 
oinwledo-c/' 

1- ],U— l o 


l’KKioDICAl.S 

Mr. WuluT l\ isi s -. i vs 1 1,1 one jihicc that the 
s *rviee of philosophy, ol .specula ti vc culture, towards 
tne human ‘.pirn is to louse, to .simile it into sharp 
and eni^er oliseix Uni!, and to IjlsIuw on it f*rcat 
j> ss.Muiis whit h m.:v Lpve it a > | uiekened seusi of life 
Ait i< l i 1 ‘ * i'i«,st p >tenf 'll u/.c that can beijs^d to 
inns p'-iple from l> rlitruy, t > # a ir iij> I’leii emotions, 
t»r L j » vv.ii.e 01 ih«m Ineas; . lti-mfjiu.s ol tlie past, 
to make them con^-’ uis 1 <i 1!* ■ ; r, n 1 01 ambitn'iis 
I « ‘ 1 l ! le fut Tile. 

In Pi.- 1 * 1 > p 1 s n! .in c* r 1 1 1 1 1 L ' " article 
pnhli.sjfd in Lb/ lanntrv number ol’ the 
A r\ d * dc:i Iim r \\ it Ii t he 

Ideal of Human Unity 
w«* tvatl l he t'i )!lo\\ i:*y »il>sv*r\ a tion*s about 
the pi »usi 1 iili [ v ol destruction or other 
wise of f lie nation and t he cnipip 1 . 

Tie. nation is a p. r ^is- *-ut jisvcii -l.i'ical unit whieh 
Nature has b.a n d« cclopmi* thiounh >ut the world 
in tin. mos< various l« u ms an i eduea tsiu' into ph \ si - 
a! a id pobtie.aT uinix Pt:e political unity is not 
tin ewiord , it u i\* not ML be realised, but tin* 
iiition pei^i’.ts a’*d noa 1 *. nicvuablv towards its 
K abs'iti ni ; n ma \ b** de- • ro\ / 1 , but tile nation 

p'-inss and travads and Mi'lm-. but leluses to Ir* 
a 11 mini it’d i*: bnini tun. L rh-* ii'ition w*is not 
nl v . • \ ^ .« i\al an 1 >ital an:!, th* tide, tlie elan, the 
e.im nunc, tli. 1. .loidpeo,,) wcie t!i« bvinix groups 
I iiei 1 *■ >1 • tl'n*.'' 111*11 u*. vAidi 111 the attempt at 

dot uiai 1. v 'lnir'.i desO 1 - vd the^e Iiwi'l; ;.;iouj)S 
w 1! hour arrivn.; at a v»ial uationliood, disappeared 
Dii.v Lhe a 1 . ilk'ial or p ii*! n\d ,11111 was broken. Put 
i» » v\* t'lc nation -land - as t ii - * «*ii, I i v 1 1 1 : * croup nun. of 
hr, n him', into whsh all oJlieo uuiM incite or to 
win h they niusi i»e, uuc sab.iiwieir F, veif old 
persistent race uniti'*- and cultural unities aie power- 
less acauisL it lli'Catal uiuri in Np mi, the llreton 
and ihovened ami Msitiun m Fiance, the \Yel*di in 
Fujland may elieosh the ^ic.ns «,t tlieir sejcuate 
e . isteii .*e , bn* 1 1 1 • * attraction (.1 tlie uo-atei living 
nnMvolthe S » i-.nsii, t h* Iheii*')', the Ibifsh I'lti-m 
is to > p iwjriul t) lie icimed bv thro* pm-i -.teuei > 
l'or this iea^o'1 tlie naOo 1 in m » lent t ines [■-• pru< ti- 
eallv indrsi 1 lie ■ c.ili*, iiuf -.s u dies Irom within. 

I ‘olaa I, t *111 a ainder rid crashed uud« r tie* heel of 
finer p > ,v* 1 ini cmpnc', 1 ) r- eea ed t<j exist ; th-* 

I >!i di 11 in ni s * t ,■ v s v s VI'. 'i 1 * * rdn*r 1 »ri v v ears of the 
(«ei man yoke r**m mi laiilitul o» h *1 1 ’reiuh n.afion- 
hoo I in spite ol hi' ailiniti'.s <u i ace and luniniaj^e 
with Ih e-m piei >r \!! m >.l in attempts t > destroy 
bv force or b»eu\ up a nation uia foolish and hitile, 
b-vaus* tii«*\ ignore this 1 iw oi the na tural evolution. 
F npires ate st ill p nshable p'diLtenl irats ; Lhe nation 
is imni >rtal : and s > it will remain until a i»ieatcr 
living unit can be found into w hioii th<* nation iflea 
can m *r*»e itsel! obj\in- a sup rit r attraction. 

And t lieu the ipiesiion .uises whether theempiie 
is not puviselv tli.it destined unit in eomse ol evolu- 
tion The mere fact that at present not the empiic, 
but the nation a-, the vit d unity can be no bar to a 
future reversal o< tin r latious. Obviously , in order 
that they may be reveised tire empiic must cease to 
be a mere ]iohtr*aI ,.ad beeoni** rather a psychological 
entity, fb.it there have been instances in t tie e\ olutiou 
ot the nation in which t toe political unity preceded and 
became a basis for the psv eho!o„pcnl as in the union ol 
Scotch, Huffish and \Yelsh # to form the Fritisli nation. 
There is thcrelbie no insut mountable reas *n why 
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a snmf n t'v.ihuj m should n »} hike place and 
i hr imp 1 1 1 1 tiuirv b* siiii-tit ii I l i n iln- national. 
Xaliii'- h,o* l*mg Ii rii in Li a v r ail «»i the imperial group 
iiu, i in- i.isimg .'I'm it to give it .1 greater turce oi 
pri inn net ice, an I till* (‘MKT;;**!! v ol the conscious 
i m pet ill i I ".al ail n\M th- t nth an 1 ns iiUriiipis, 
though si ill i ii I* , \ i'<k , ni and blundering, to 
i ut c it It tor I h“ ’n u i* hi ii, ill i;, ti •! n ru 1 1* m.ill v l»c 
1 ; l k < - 1 1 as trie jtuv.u rHy sign o! o.»«* ot t In »se i ap.d 
h‘ i p -> .Hi! Il i.i ML*.* » Ii lr, wllUll S,lc so iilhll 
.i‘ «. 1 >ni pli^h. s wiiit si ha, long been L'l.idudU an l 
ft ill i \ el V pit f i « > n ' 

Guru Nanak’s Message 

jKhiii nI 1 » \' T. L. \ ;m.l ;tj>|K’;imig m 

tlu* Sikh AVr/cir I nr Jannrtrv i ^ ;m rli>(|iu‘nt 
pii\v of coni riiml ion clothe, '] in Lcnnlilul 
1; | ilLi Il.'l g \ Fob ill* 1 I _* t K* I i l of Hlir lV<olci> 
wc cull the followin'..’' tnnn the :irtie!r under 
until 1 !* : 

Wh it is the lilm y th * 1 Lord behohK in all that is r 
Men often think their glory rmiM-ls in tile exercise ol 
the power thev possess 

There lie not a tew oi the u’oild's kings, generals, 
waririrs, statesmen who have thought *-■> and mur- 
preted g|< n*v hi tcnin ol power, donminm, eompiesl. 
\«»l nnolten i veil hi lie mm dre ,s -.1 in In ie* authority 
show t i i • * 1 1 glo.*v h> e\ei\ ismg l he.f hi t le p »w t r. 

rhe Lord’s glory is nit shown toith by |>owei 
wliieti olten means the Mulcting ol in my and the 
passing pleasure, ol a lew * the Lord beholds Ilis 
t'dorv in llis ficrnrhi.il s.u'i ihcc lor the I'm wise. So 
mail v wo 1 Ids, so man', planets, suns, systems , may 


we not reg ir.l them as the Lord's sell ottering on the 
plan.* ot mainlest at ion May we not sa\ tin* 

I 'm verse is the scll-gi viug, 

The Self-Oblation of the Lord ? 

> we 1 end in the ilhug avail Kiln that the world is 
a Irncinait ot the Loot's own Self. In starry skies, in 
ail tii* wonders ol the world, every w heto, in cver\ 
pi/uv tlie L ir*l henolds the <»i.iry ot Ills peipetual 
S ll living- 1 'his s uTilirc, scil-gi vhig involves im 
pain ■ saeriliee is pamliii to ns became we are olten 
1. In tali t to g*ve up 1 -n another wli.it we have appto- 
pi 1.1 Led tor oursi l ves Meare olten sdlish, ginspiug 
and s> saeiiliee involws ctloit, st niggle, pain. 
Tne Lord’s sa- rihee is [ iy : Ills seli giving is an ove: 

1 1 1 * w o! llis Liern il Joy. Many l Here he who pass hv 
th-* wondrous torm-; ol Xa 1 nre-he mt y , I mi L let an 
aitisi gaze at the glory of 1 in* sumoo or sunset, the 
m niiitam height, the midnight 111 »on, the sea, and 
skies ; lie cannot Keep ill* \ isioa to hmiselt , lie in ids 
must < \/i/tss it. The universe is an expression oi the 
joy-vision of the Lonl , Hmiselt the LoM ol Liie and 
)oy 

He build* up finite centres of conictounieAn 

t«> shaie with ns 1 1 1 Lite and Joy 'Ihmloie do we 
adoie linn as Lo\i . 

11 vmi he a seeker of the Light, thug yourself in 
joy on i he pa t h wav as the Kmg in 1 1 is Bean iy pnssetli 
li\, and in \ 0111 scll-gi\iug will the Lord behold ilis 
t.lnrv and with llis Blessed Hands will lie t.nse yon 
iroin the dust, and into \ our hie, emptied thus ot sell, 
lie will breathe Ilis liieutli divine and through \ on 
shall a wondrous uiel »dv llow from soul to soul and 
star to st.11 and the master’s Joy shall he \ours. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


In 1 1 10 course of nil eulogist ip short notice 
< d the 

Poems of Ralph Hodgson 

the Times says : 

In these dark and anxious days \vp realize as we 
may never have realized before that poetry is not a 
luxury but a necessity. Fot many it has proved a 
true encouragement and consolation. The unrelaxed 
strain ( of reading ) ot the horrors ol \va 1 gradually 
closes in the mind and curtains its windows lake 
anv personal and circumstantial danger or difficulty, 
it may become an obsession. And every obsession 
imperils tt ue sanity and restricts freedom of action. 
Patriotism itsell cannot live and llourish in any air 
but that o( the imagination The best t lungs of hie, 
all that is generous and beautiful, and unearthly ami 
endurable, are Hungs of peace. 

Poetry — certainly dramatSe and lyric poetry — is 
ifcselt a form ot action. It is the* outcome, the re vela - 
tjon, * »t those rare momenss when lite's every energy 
is concentrated upon a single issue. .No true poem 


was ever written in cold bio >d «*r out ol an empty 

In interpreting Ralph Hodgson s poetry 
the Times says ; 

There is a poetry in which the words themselves 
have almost the force and efficacy of deeds. They 
seem to have been fused into their places by the inten- 
sity of thought and icchng ol which they are the 
expression. There is no violence, no ovci emphasis, 
lor these are symptoms ol a dissipation of energy. 
The man in earnest never wastes. Ilis speech is as 
clean and incisive as a blow*. It is this loreeuilncss, 
tins clean-cut insistency and onset thal are the con- 
spicuous maiks of the poetry of Mr.Kulph Hodgson. 

Ilis “complete works” would go into a small 
volume. An early collection of verse was published 
some time ago. AmJ a year or two before the wai 
appeared a series of lour little ehapbooks, b *und m 
mustard-colored and giav wrappers, with drawings 
bv Mr. Lovat Fraser ( price sixpence plain and two 
and-si.x pence eoloied ) , and privately published so to 
speak, at the Sign of laying F.iuie, These have lately 
been reissued from the Poetry Bookshop ; and two ot 
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ilicm, “The Hull” and “A Song of Honor,” were 
‘ iTowncil" last year and won the I'olignnc Ihi/e 
oriented by the Academic Committee of the Kn\ ;»1 
^ *< ifiv of Litet at tire. 

In the words of Hodigsnn “A soul* of 
\ I unor” is : 

The Song of i oitragc, heait and will 
And gladness in a ligln. 

< if men who f,»<;e a hopeless h : ll 
AV » t li spat king and delight . • . 

I rnin mm whose Imonf mntheihn.d 
Is ! 1 1 : r* a dog’*, foi onedeir hand, 

Sole, x< llh*ss, boundless, blind. « 

That is t he prunai y accept am*o of this poetry It 
.•■ns not nigm*, it does not dissect or explore ot teach 
: attempt to tiiticr/e life, or to du an\b*»d\ ;mv 
irl lculnr good beauty is its impulse ratlui than 
coal ; truth the road it tieads And its cflrct is as 
1 »\\ might and Mraight-foi waid ns that of ahumi- 
' iblc nose m a vigotuus face, the sparring attitude 
i a ieaih'ss young pugilist. < >peii as sunlight, ;is 
'nishim* n has few !mi shades aiul little « »1 what is 
' n e i « i ■ 1 v nuant by a i in* >sphei e it stales and 
low s am) despises 111 is c • mcri m d . Imost 
, ‘nsivi i v with ilmnjs in thcms--lves lulinr than 
h iMiisrs, 1 1 pi oel unis ‘I am.” 

! Ik* statement contained in flu lust lin<* 
l he i\tv lliiiiv which has been so In anti 
1 1 \ expressed in Ynirngx n s n*!hnn , tlu* now 
• v id‘Sir K;i1>indr;iii«tth Tagore. 

.1 lerc is the pnettv of a man in love \\ i l h 
■•e i i ; i 1 u ml innocence, the ins* inet ive natutv, 

. : 11 creatures Mivnt and small, <*| a man 
tlivtly, effort lessl\ happy with a world 
- fresh and lovely with tile and liidit and 
” . ■ iliion tinted ’ diversity as it was on the 
' t • d a II Siind.i vs, \ ioient I \ menac ing: a nd 
civ neainM tvianm and cowardly 
>] usMuii, tlu* Inst i d l hr st rotig* aeain^l 
'K W ‘‘'ds, 

lhl\ lnm. tins dupe of dican\ 

I e »dt*r of the her d agam 
t )nly in his daft old brain, 

Ona* ,ii*. mi the bull supreme, 

And bull enough to bear the pul 
• >nl\ m his tameless heart. 

lht\ him tint he must wake ; 
kven now the swarm of dies 
Mat kming Ins bloodshot eves, 
hursts ami bh sters from the 1 I e, 

Scattered from the feast half fed, 
by great shadows oveihead. 

And the dreamer tmn away 
Kimn his visional y herds 
'■ \ml his splendid yesterday, 

\ Tunis to meet the loathly biids 

Hoc king round him trom die H ies, ** • 
\Naitmg for the flesh that dies. 

Here area few beautiful lines of Jlndg;- 

llc ( ameand took me by the hand 
I *p to a red mse tree. 

He kept his meaning to Himself 
lint g i ye a rose to me. 


I did net pray 1 Inn to lav bare 
The mystei v to me, 

I'amugh tlie km: was Heaven to smell 
A ml Ins own f.u*e to see. 

The article under * review concludes 

thus : 

Fmidaimnta] bimnwork has long been ac- 
knowledged as essential to the writing of poefrv ; 
hmdaineiital heai i work is as indispensable. A man 
is half dead who exists without either; a poet 
without them has not yet been born at all. What 
we each risk of poetr\, what precise proportions of 
its necessary ingredients, is a pcisonal (piesiion. 

1 ‘oel r \ , as such, is elemental. In all poetry we take 
what is given to u •> a-. it is given. Mr. Hodgson ' s 
poet i v depends for ns oiigmalitv on its pure single- 
ness of spirit and purpose. Time is little of the 
metaphorical, vei\ little imagery, practically no 
allusi veness, othing claboiatc or literary. It is 
ban*, vivid, w astcles. — as near actum as words can 
be. It serves lite.it serves beauty. A ml its beaul v 
and music is as ifiueh its own as its love and faith 
and coinage ar«* bis Hint made it : — 

The song of men all sorts and kinds. 

As m.m\ tempeis moods and minds 
\s !t*av es me on a nee. 

As iuan\ f.oths ami ra >t f, i> and creeds, 

As mum human bloods and biecds 
As m the w oi Id may be ; 

'The song n| e.K h an 1 all who ga/e 
( >n bcMutv n hei naked bla/e, 

( >i si*e hei thinly m a ha/e, 

( >i get hei light m fitful rays 
And tmn st needles even, 

'1 he song of all not vvlmll) d.nk 
Not wholly sunk in stupor stuik 
'Too deep for gi oping Heaven — 

And ajlehii.i- sweet ami < lear 
And v' ild with beauty men midiear 
I i<i»n (lif’’i * *»! s<uig as neui and dear 
I o I'.tr.idi*** as they, 

I he eveila-'ing pipe and flute 
Of vvunl ami sea .iml Imd and biule. 

And lip > deaf men imagine mute 
1 u wood and stone and < lay. 

The mtisu of a lion strong 
I hat "hakes a lull a whole night lung, 

A hill as loud as he, 

The twitter of a mouse among 
Melodious vi emery, 

The ruliy’s and ilie lainhnw’s song, 

'flic n^glitingale’s all three 
The song of life that wells and flows 
Kr«»m eveiv leopaid, In i K and to>e 
And eve.iything that gleams oi goes 
l.a< k liKtic m »he sea. 

Why should Hindu Girls Go to America. 

Mi>s K. rulln>lv<'H\ \\Iu> is tin m.a. <»j 
the ChicaLto l uivcisify, (in liict she is flic 
first Hindu uit'l to grt the Muster's dcurcc 
from mi Amcricnn U niversity) very ably 
nuswers the above <|uestion in the jm^cs nt 
the lliiirlvsthnncc Student. Says she: 

American iinivcrsitics me m**re democratic and 
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l>ri i.-i iK i limn our own iiii'uimIks. '1 lie pin pose of 
Indian mi i v i i * J l ic - is t » enriiil 1 * students to pass 
o,, vt • mu- ui <. \ mn i until ids and thu- he elroblc In hold 
iOiWi niiici.! jjnsH Tin* Hindu puls ina\ m od 

schoolin';. 1 ) a tli'-v au ^ *i« 1 ! y in need, ot cduca turn. 
In Indian u. i va i Miicr/ po 1 -. leain limits that tliev 
1 1< • v i- i u ^ 1 hi life 1 jl ti't v ,*'ii m Hie \ met lean univei- 
«■,> 1 i. > | !,. \ lea 1 n I he ] ii i Inal l Id a*'- ilia I ate 'im i l 
ir ; III) I o l !n in m life '1 in *>. • d lira l n Ml i « | im ] » - them In 
Ida. i Ini’ t in !i l jiom I u hi \\ h< t liu tI i home *t in tin. 
av m Id. 'J in \ i ti : • \ i'ii l . i ill. mail Jill Lie oi ixiuim 
uuaiai 1 aal, I > • 1 1 l In \ havi si v i ral diitii 1 and oblma 
turns town.d i In n J.itu’ln s and th-ai Mlow hemp,'*. 

II t he v an* lnlerrrded m hu.uanit; 1 1 u a havt'manv 
ie-‘|i msibihtirs toward those who an. los hMtunalv 
than l liemsel v * s. 

Anioiii.in iMHU'iMtus ^iu a jnaelual ti.nmiip as 
well as euh in e and picparc a pi. 1 ' >n In hi*. vocation 
m lde 'I heu* is a v asi lu Id opt n t • * pit K in Ann-in-an 
lollopc-. They may develop then I leuili s m speeial 
lines ioi w lneh lliev have talent Tluir edneali'M» 
ahtoad will enahh 1 Hum to understand toe i ; u 1 1 1 pusi- 
l ion ini tin m i o la ke m 1 1*.** upbuildm;', o( the ua t 1 ai. 

Tin* subject*: that mil t;n!s i.mminiv m \maka . 
are s.mit a i ion, hvpienc, psva hob v , such »h »•_’ v, dt - 
mesne seieiiee Then besides Hum* an subjc i s t ha t 
bi mp euUuie and breadtli ol muni as ■•ciunv, liistoi \ , 
political cconnmv. him at m e, etc. the woik is m- 
leiestmi; bu ause we m t dilleient points ot v iew. Tilt* 
study ol history winch mcUis to nssidiv in India 
beeonies \ci\ iutcnsimp hen ; be *a.isc here the pro 
iessor does not 1 ; \ l«. stiiil the mm nun \ olhisstu 

dents with dry !:•» (labs a nl mill i ary Mralcjy It 
is n studv ol lmnp human s >'■ ic!y ai’d . r s ail ill ■*, the 
sevci.d i mccs lh.it .ilkit these all ais. the M:\us 
through w Inch the j-oeii 1 . was pa^nm m the pm t 
and the reaction mi the fiiinre. 

Ahotliei reason foi then commp i- that here tiny 
have a choice ol subjee ts and do imL have to Like tlie 
studies that thevdishki or in which tlu\ e-mld never 
malic much pi ol'Ic 4 s We all Know that that is not 
the ease in India The i carton that uiu< itnm is a 
failme or makes <*o hide |i:nt:iiss is lxiaii.se it is 
based on v. toup imes and is not a.wMiliii^ to unprov- 
ed and modern seienLlie met hods. What we need m 
India is demoera Lion, broad and practical education. 
We want trained women w ho e an lu lji t lie cause ot 
education of women. We want w i men who will lie 
.able lo take up I lie pioblems th'iL conliont us 

m India. 

( > ii i i:iils ilii Liiuw l lie s* tuple am! pimtical things 
of everv d a_v li'e Hut ilicv would be more elheieiil it 
l hey knew how to nmke times sei«*u t ilieal 1 v and use 
the vicntihc me! hods. Tins scientific haimnp is 
available in Vmei ican him v i i situ s w !n« h an* iai nnne 
advanced than our own. 


Before Marching and After 

b; i lie tide td'u pretty pucm contributed to 
tbc I'\u t uiylit ly Review and wiitU-n in 
nu’iiiorx of f\ W, (i. bv Thomas llardv. 
The poiiii, winch sve quote below, 

;ts well h.'i'c 1 kv',i wivticn in memory of 
the hundreds ol thousands < »f warriors of 
;dl nal i< mahtf s who rudicd to battle to 
coin ! death. 


Onon tavunp smith waid aslant 
Where the. stancd h;;don pme-trees hud llimned, 
The I'ici. ids aloft m emed to pant 
With the heathei tliat twitched m the wind : 
lint lit" 1. joked oil ind.lk lent lo siphl , *.u« h a-. tlic»c, 
ITisw.iveil b\ |o\e, I’lDMidslnp, home |o) m home 

* souowy 

\i,d woiuh-ud t » \i hat he would maich tm the 

moi low. 

I he v l.i/ul Iioum lioli! i loi.k wall its whin 
il.m • midiu^hl within a> he stood, 

I It* lie. u d tin low .i.dmi^ ol hei 
W ho had sloven fiom ln^ but!< Ioi h. . i.".o i 
' i ut lie sldi on 1 v a^lod tin *.]»on- otaith-h;. the 

bi ee/t , 

What .peat iIj'ul; oi -in ill tiling his lu tui y wotihi 

boi 1 1 »w 

!■ i mu I hat t fame w it h 1 )c 1 1 1 1 In would pkiv on tlie 

mm ins. 

\\ la n tin* le* ith wme l hi* i • »i e of 1 de mmiuik j , 

And tin* In* lisia-befls, lint in tin* sun, 
llunu ltd hv the door, a ipiuk i mnei 
liio’ip'n! ti. lilies tii.it •'ii.u i H . ui; w u uma: 

Koi Inin who had |o n c < l n* that ipunr (ni'iaa-i 
Whcic Heath -U 'od Lo win ; though his incmoiv would 

I Mil low* 

A In i. dm ncs ■. theiefiom not In die mi the mm low. 


What is a good Plot? 

In lKaiciuu Mr. Arnold Iknnclt's 
‘'Atitlmr’s Cniit" the limes expresses its 
views as lo what it thinks to be a ipjod 
plot. Though it is not binding on the 
novelist to abide by tlie Times point of 
view, for as Mr. Bennett says quite rightly, 
no critic has a riuht to tell the artist what 
he out* lit to do, still we eul 1 the following 
with a hope that it would lie of some help 
to our youn.n literary men who may be 
thinking of writ i novels or short stories. 

A pint i-* not lUTcssm il v p.oad because you camnd 
tell in it what is ^oinc, to happen lit \t. “ill si.iiic 
o! the most tedious novels evci wi ilten v on cannot 
tell what is filin'' to happen next— ami vou do m*t 
i are a fit; what is j»om«» tolia]ip*n m\t.” IhiL, he 
adds, “It would b^ nearer the ltimk to s.iv that 
the plot is j;i)i)»l when v ou want to make sure what 
will liappen next Hood plots set \.>n anxiously 
^iiissin*; what will lia])pi*n next ” 

Mod people would ae.ree to this ; but is it tine 
Is it true that in the best novels or the best plavs wi 

р, ueMs anxiously what will happen next i We assume 
I lie bi st novels and the best plavs to have the best 
plots, bet ause plots are made loi novels, not novel** 
lor plots 

'] lie aim of a plot is, m>t to produce anxiety, but 
to have i uunilative ]iower, which is also the aim oi 
strucuuc in music. T verv onesavs that the interc't 
of a plot imp, lit to incicnxe ii[j to the end, which i> 
true ; hut this incicaseof interest is not necessarily an 
incicase in anxiety, lor it is. in the best works, inter 

с. *>t in the present that ineieases, not in the future : 
and the ink rest is caused bv vvliat has happened, not 
by what we expect to h ippui 
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Idle plot ia eutirdy the writer's wiLiir , it is a pie:-: 
f contrivance by means of which Ik- m ikes the b-*d 
»i himself, contrivance beiu<* necessary to an in tins 
imperfect world. Hilt, bcin« conlriv nice, it suea ds 
when the reader is not aware of it, and Lh • lpculvi 
ilie artist tile les*. eontn came lie will need ; which, no 
»!'itil»l, is the reason why critics so oiten sav that the 
plots of the greatest works are not The critic 

uUe*- to judi»e — it is his we ikness — an 1 he cannot 
mdee contrivance wheie then is non-, or where he 
does not see it. 


The Unfinished World. 

* 

Tim ndivcTs- i 1 1 • > L p.Tkvt, it in Min 
j >K* tn. 1 ih’iv is \\*t j > : * 1 1 1 v «>'. dis')i,l*r, 
j dyn tv <>! things th it iv n tin t-> I > .* m *u 1 . - I, 

1 >K- m ty oi vnvr^v that is hein:: \wist: 1 <o *r a 
IkmI cmisv. Kvil there is, but w v * ti ‘ • 1 not 
‘Impair, siiuv it is not :\ pjidii men! vkMnait 
in the nniwi sj. The niitji‘iil universe i; 
the symbol and the v-nnitm ncvnicnt id the 
moral and spiritual world. It is spirit, not 
11 KMY 1 1 u\v, til'll iy , t r. i i 1 1 s tit.- LiUJlp.'st. 

This is til-* subject-matter ol‘ a s!i >rt 
article in the A 'ulion. Wc read Inrihcr. 

Wc live in a inucAij onl\ oi p in i e l ieed l » ordc\ 
only in patL i'*senel iiom c • i . i > ■*« , i u hm ml -mv, in 
pioeesi of lieeoimnLK and moo nplet-e Idicic i> 
koodness, in the wmld, bat lmo-riccl mines-; 
r i a * 'in, biit incho i te unison , hi w, bat ! i \\ mme* In. 1 1 \ 
loi mulated and eai mvd It w.n an umim died w n 1 1 
bom tile crcatim oi which ‘ Hio-i icsLed” , distant 
i • Ills, and on* , Sabbath : .is \ ct it is not ; it larun 
clh ioi tile people of (i >.l.” l>n tile sjppodlim of 
a finished creation the world would be a tousle ol 
conflicting an l b.olau purp »>>', lilc in.* mingles-, 
‘•od a dream. i iiis vvuitlic liutfi iridci 1 vine, tli 
• 1 1 Dualistic rebel ms winch pictured tin v, oil 1 as 
a bat tlcficid between li^ht an I d.iiknes-, t!ie ^ ) >d 
and the evil principle. Their erroi lav in the relative 
significance which they attached to the two ele 
uicnts, not in the recount ion ol the a:tual c mliict 
b.iwjen them. Tii'a conflict is a prim ire hmt ol 
experience. St. 1*. nil's lam ld argument in the 
1 pis tic to the Romans is built up m il Tne n v 
‘s not, Inn “shall be,” lcvcal-ed in us, tlu* creatine 
P’ not, but ‘spill be” delivered Irons lh • lion 1 i;*-_ 
ol nu ruption ; as we “wait lot the ad ijiLnni, to wit, 
t tie icdeinptioii of our body,” so its '‘earnest e\ 
pcetalion waitcih lor the mamiesl ition of the s ms 
oi tiod.” In Nature this eoullu-t takes the .shape of 
evolution ; in speculation it becomes the Dialectic 
"1 the Idea; in religion it is the “tT»l all in all” 
viewed as the remote "oal of the \\ irhl piu^ress 
but thiuunhout the world is lor m a tiling n »l 
become but becoming, a design imp -rfectlv re di/ed, 
<i itenlial, in process ol reduction to actuality. 
Hence the home !om»in^ of the soul; “her 1 have we 
no abiding city, but we seek on .* to com;.*’ 

Were it not so, lailure would be written lar^e 
up >n the wotld, life, and man. Tuiuk ol the 
creations which have j»«>ne under m past time, 
Hie launn and llora of vanished world J the oceans, 
"die eontiiieiiLs, the civilian! i ms sunk m the waste 
•d the a^cs Were the visible all, could we escape 
Iroui the conclusion that 


1 Wc arc sli« li xtnlf * 

A do-urns aic made on : ai- 1 i *n 1 st Lie lilc. 

I ■ ivn ded w iih a sham • ’* 

In tli* eunisf of ;iii# article n:t ler the 
title • 

Readers and Specialists 

i I k* Silur*!'iv Kcvn u r makes tin* f - »1 1 « >\v l n s.2f 
observations: 

t'.eaeral realm:, mu. h alm*-cd, is, r.ftci all, at 
tile io *t ol in >s L ot th<- nlc i and belp fs o! olucat'-d 
P ,,, ,’de H ls; , ol course, better to be a specialist — 
icil iu all Ha original somecs ot inhu mation. It 
is, in I’.ed, aim ”-a e.ocutial to know at lc is* one 
tame w.l! . I >i to ha\i* I dlovrcd out one line ol 
lh >U';hi to i's oi mih lmvc . one ek-ai in ^ and conh 
dene • in Lhc p ii^-mt oi oilier*:, h ,^i\cs one a sense 
lor Lite trul. i, ur I ju L;in at m asse.-> 11111.*, 1 vidence. 
P»ul to des ,»ise general reading on principles, to 
rein -e s >m - e # .« -ll'-nt hisioiiaii licc:uc«e one eaim >t 
lead the Statutes an 1 tli* c onri Rolls, i*% absiod 

It it co-nni mpkp-'* th it dc'*]i stu lv <>• a subject 
I'x lii\elv t> b* m u ■ msi ructi vc, .ml a b. iter discipline 
t >r the inmil, fii ri a mac ccncial a.*M laiiitamv ; thaL 
a 111m would dis’«p!me h^ mi :i> ] m >rc cHectually 
bv h'udvir^ th 1 >lc ra 1 of lovck literatuie 
than bv read in:;, sav t.b oie's “History i'« recce.' * 
but taw d >l*, not nnji'y til it Hie p m’mmi whoie.'ul.s 
and loi 111 . his opinions f r«jsn *»ioLc has nought Lo 
-peak at all. 

Idle t lien 1 \ that t<> obtain any knowleil^c worth 
h 1 \ 1 n it is ncccss irv t<» i/o l,;i*k to oriLtmul sources 
o** inform * t ion kids, it ilo-dy followed, to leeble 

and timidity ol t’lou^lit. It condemns u person 
t • specialism or to silence * 

Stephen (iiuham writiim iu the Times 
ahull t 

Russian ‘Literature and the War 

s:i y?» : 

Tile war set ms to ha\e broiiti’nl a .stimuln.s lo 
Russian literature similar to that cxpcnciuid 111 
Hu ;1 md. On t!ic whole, ho\\c\ei, uothim; sinking; 
has been pioduetd dminu; the Neat ol the war, no 
b >ok ih.it lias apjicaiod stands out attracting univer 
sal attention It is the ijuantity mtlier than tiie 
ipiahty thnl calls lor c. mmieiit . 

The most curious produ/L oi the war peind is the* 
Collections of war sioi jcs, live or six oi winch me con- 
tributed to fiv lea 1 m taie-wi n'ci s and iio\ebsts. 

They all seem to be cmc'ti'cd e dmlv 1:1 their artistic 
\v irk. Put Kuprin, Kumuin, S > 1 olpi 1 j haw all pro 
du a*d int eivstine; wai stoiies Pcihap^ the b>‘sL col- 
leelioa is the “Iatkomoiie Sb >riiik,” where iu a re- 
111 likable p issaip* in one ol th*: stories a Russian i»ives 
his verdict oi the wai — lu years to eu.nc pen]>lc will 
siy that tins w as a bid war, but I who liavi jusl 
com: b i'*k liom the wai tell you that it is a t*o«»d 
wai, that it brings out ”ood things in people. 

Maxim <».»rk\ ha> published two books, “Ciuld- 
huo-l” and “In Russia”. The autobiographical volume 
must have Ikcu wrtiten l?v (knkv whilst he was 
abroad, sin.v it appeared serially iu tli- Ad/ss/aa Wont 
bdoie he returned to Rmssi 1 .'so the other volume is 
th; fust \vt it tell bv linn under tile lresh iullueiKC <*! 
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seei’i;* Kn^.a l <iI<m t'iii'itcl\ for the r-mlcr it L- 
h,ir.M\ it • st in r i\ ■ <-l Hoikv’s lic-.v bh. It U a 
b ml. of jji.,wrfiil ii.ilisli' ■'‘a' 1 ! K‘ done in Ins old 
lli.iSJl)* l Out ! lit \ say -lint lull” Of 1 1 c New Russia 
an 1 i »ot '• \ passion lo have her nunc \Wsbin. 

I He .mb \olmii'.’ oj poems lo achieve four editions 
t ! i i , in 4 Hm- vc' i r A Severamu’s “Victoiia lu'awi,” 
while fun i-. made o'l the war and ll.c p k.1 *».i\s tint 

wai is 1 »i flu- w.ithkc 1ml not for him. 

It due- not iiK.m to be a tiailoi, 

I o la- ;o\ ful and )o'ing. 

\ot tin tin m t ; pi isoncis, 

Am 1 1 u 1 1 n i ii I; into tin; Hn.ipuei -.moke, 
l o jpj it) the theatre or tin; * mcmatogiapb, 

T.» wt.i. \< i ,ts, liny m\ -wlf a mimu, 
in :«» put inatiy sw» ct and p*ntie things 
In a k ite! lo m3 s\\ ei thr.irt. 

A ' a t null t -.t to tin-. - h .‘Ci I -d lh pp nn y the 1 c 1 » lira 
sole turn of !i ■ mli’u 1 p >c. »i -» iioai Mevtiidu Llo 1 ., cii 
Idled “ Kii 1 - aa.” 

(n tile [nine's < d the /W/rr AVt tew K. 

I I n mil t * m Momv ui;ikv' us lamili M* with 
Uie lovely verses nf 

Alexander Stephen 

who was unknown lo l.une. 1 lie 
store o! Ills hfr as told he th«‘ writer 
is sweet and serene and i. 11m »l)lin^ .di »eil 
pathetic in the extreme. 

lie pa- sed and left no na.no 01 nr 0101 \ saw in t lie 
hcai Is oil lie* lew who knew and lo\oi him Whan I 

III cl him lie was oM, ,141.0 ham 1 and poor. Hr lived 
1:1a sol did siilnuh, add, dic.irv, a man mule desert 
wheu-iu human souls die pauhed. Ik- lodrd at a 
tednae. and uia Mi.ectiial task in a Miuliss olluv in a 
uiim\ ci(v, and ac tu.iMued memories, I’m oil mono 
ric: , ol sniL’iiU 1 >i 1 ds, 'pccii woods and ll islniu* sea. 

1 so' him still- Ills e\er 1 ur sindi ij c\ts peering lie 
hind lu:- glasses, Ins pointed heard flushing a little 
lorwaid, his <. h.n iu to r-ue and Caledonian 1. 'slids 
Minding the uiUust raid the joy ol Idc, cum in the 
dingiest stru 1 !.- : 1111 !er his arm some handle « »t the 
v lassies, purchased, alter long fingering at a second- 
hand stall, purchased with “t ram-fares, ” and a damp 
home thitiu^h the min. <Kci the barloutd gate 
in seereev the pucious hmidk nnM lie slipped at 
nightfall, that lie may tin wallet cuter his own front 
dooi with obviously empty hands to mock wifely 
•■uper \ ision. 1 never heard him utter unkind word to 
or ol, h\ 111c eieatmc. 1 m \ er Ik. 11 d him bjvat he des- 
pondency His piescr.ee reconciled funis and was a 
source ol .-dill content. And yet, he nursed his dreams 
ol d i\ s yo me by. 

ikdoicl Knew him he had followed many callings. 
He told me he had been “postie" in a Scottish rural 
district ; that on his rounds about the lanes and fields 
lu had learned to love the hecks and fleeting clouds 
and mm miirous leaves, and had been first inspired to 
sing thc’.i beauty, lie was schoolmaster too in some 
now' loigolteu school wliei «• surely he understood the 
he irt of \otith He turned news a 141*11 1 nho, 1 ml with- 
out sueecis. It as miU too easy for the village 
scallywags to cngio^s Iipii 111 ionic well imagined 
theme, while a piltci 11114 a. eoinplwa loitered In to 
small h unpuaided bu >h (10m mu ici i\cs abrim with 


dreams. Ills worst lapse was into an insurance 
auciit ; a calling in which he found his purgatory. To 
expose defaulters was beyond his power. He strugeL 
ed to pay their debts. At last so deeply did he stand 
involved that he flung his books and papers into 
the river, took his fiddle and bade latcwcll to 
liis nrnive land, and so fiddled his road to the city 
where I rnct him. 

About his let ti* rs and verses we are told 
Ilia l 

A tiny mamisiiipt volume, ruin icnlcd and paper 
covered, and some three or four let tors in t lie same 
fastidious hand lemam as mementoes of a kindly 
fellowship. 

The letnas are as 1 hara-dei istic as the poems ; even 
more so, pci Imps, being completely free from the con- 
ventions ol the amateur versifier, mmc expressive ol 
the gentle humor which was among the man’s nu»st 
vidiuil leal ‘ires. (Inc of the most charming is wnt ten 
round that well-worn theme, the w eatlier, ami ini- 
jioi ts 111(0 its gin v ness a pa t Ik tie A pi -1 sunshine : 

“1 believe the weather must have been ‘lovely’ in 
some places, vestctdnv. I don't think I noticed it 
much. 1 have a sort of blip ud notion that the light 
was a link- better than muni. Your enthusiasm of 
hot infill has in idc me inilui m »re observant this 
morning. When ! look up tiom this paper, 1 can see 
that the sk\ lias a good dial of light in it. A 1 ► ivc the 
blank lu nk wall ol the wai chouse opposite, it shows 
like a Iao’cslucL ol tin foil seen f In « »iil* li a gunge veil, 
sadly in want ot washing ; and there is .a su^^estion 
of lirl^hl ne*-s about the leirend, in liu^e enamelled 
lettcis, which itads X: to, Ltd. This scene 

would le* vc more enchant meat il the wall hmo win- 
dow of pfale ^la.ss thmii^h \.dueh 1 rurvev U were 
to be i»one o\* ! witli a wit w ash lea I her to mimu* 
the line niotiliii'j ol \m-o-its dust, diversifc I 1>\ small 
clots of dried mud, that somewhat obscures its trans- 
part ncv. 

“Hut in -pile ol such drawbacks one does hn\c a 
kind of sub earns imis::>s that the \u ather must be 
i.atliei line soniew here. I’eihaps Hu »c may he a hint 
of coming ^iccnncss on Hie* fields, if o »c cold I see 
them, anti* the* s]»aikle‘ of sunlight or running water. 
It may even be that on some, as yet, btullcss tree, an 
optimistic hud in :i \ find himself surpiiscd into a brief 
t witter of premat me soiur. 

* 4 One can imagine lots of things if one lets fancy 
Ioomc, to fl\ beyond smoke-vri imed windows and suot- 
ci crusted ’brick-walls, until it reaches some spot 
w here men may sec 

The jocund day 

Stand tip toe on the misty mountain-top*." 

(icntie and cm dial as he was to every nian.il 
was lather lomul places th <11 pel sons that tl.e 
d;n.pno t( mli ils of Ins sstTectmii fasbmed, above all 
tumid places loved in enl est years : 

Dunnottar, <) Dunnottir, 

A spell is in the mine ! 

I un iotl.ir, O Dunnottar, 

It’s Youth, an* Love, an’ llamc I 
Once and again ht* letuins to the samc^theme, 
einpha'.i/ing the simple \eiscs with a pencilled note 
of modest author’s pude, “My own favorite, 1 ’ at the 
foot : 

'The bnnnie gieen woods of Dunnottar, 

I’m thmkin* it’s mornin’ there, 

An* the gowans aic white on the braes again, 

An’ the song of the biids a nee mair 
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Is mellow, an 5 .sweet, an* ylcesome 
As it was in the days lany s)ne, 

When we wxie there in the >pimy li m* 
O the )cais uc weie lailh to lyne ! 


‘The honme auld wood ut Dimnutt.ir, 

Fai deau-i it i_? to me 

’I hail t lit 1 fullest scene-, that llie wail’ ( au’show 
In mony a fai uumtue ' 

We lute played <m it-, baaes’as b.tuinc., 

Wr 1i.il hoed an s. a mwetl liuie, 

tiM we win to the wend o' ilea\rn 
1 hi pm think they u ill he ,is tan • 

Imoui mtaiiuiics and teyrels uhnh never duke 
l ' pmynanl note, he looks oiit with -eicne plnhrophy 
he. tit liilhei than mtelleU, on hit’s uuiiMloiv 
ows d in-, attitude is ilia .Haled m t!ie uists “H.i 
Lifclony I uemUlnp. ’ 

h’emembeiniy the old days, the swift .sweet season., 
( 1 o meniniy ^iovni, alas' how sum and sweet ■ 

1 seaithiii) .soul ay.iin tu*da> loi icasuiis 
Wheieon our futli may •'tana with de^diei leal 
I heue comes no airwer I »aii liaine in wonts, 
t >ii I y the luids 

Smy as they dnl then, and i list: to yu, 
leilmy that, soind'ow, 1 am an^wcied so. 

hoi bpuny ayam has liilcduhe land wnh tloweis, 
Clotluny the woods and happy held? m yieen, 
haiks in the blue and linnet.? in the bow’d s 
h.nol ayam # as il there had not been • 

W i liter <ji myht, to kill oi dull then sony ; 

And all day iony 

I hey charm with their unwearying melodies 
i he hstenmy, v hispeiiny <won r is and sunlit leas. 

Their little lives, like Thus, yo out unheeded. 

And with the. withei cd leave-., are swept a\va\. 
lint Sony lives on, immortal, unimpeded, 

New as the dawn is, and the enduring da) ! 

Vea, though the singer dies the sony icm-uns, 
in deathless stiains. 

And Mope, awakening, holds a s< roll unfurled, 
“Youth, Love and Sony live evei in the world ! #> 
Yea, Sony endures andifilks the woild lor ever, 
Youth is re born with every sun-dawn fair, 

1 houyh we are but as tipples on the River 
That flows, we know noL^whence, we know not 
where, 

With evcr-dccpcniny and broadening wave, 

Yet every yrave 

Wc make drifts baekwaid, and is lost to siyht 
In an effulycncc of Eternal Liyht ! 

A year or two later be wiutc in the same Calm 
■irit t!ic ‘diallade of the burn ade’’ : 


Calm as the cut rent oi my .day- 
Alony its wonted < humid flows 
1 hr stiram that wind? by well known ways, 

Now talion into then old repo r 

Aiound it he the winter snows 
Sown (mm a max d<\ overhead, 

And sra waid peacefully it yue*. 

I Inin *h Mimmri down- ha\e Ion:; been desuk 

At tunes a suuhram o’ei u t>la\ 
hut on tie* in ink il 1m Is no i nse : 
i hi s’, el tried bank * 1»\ whn h it -.lia\ > 

\() lollyri , 111 )' wild, lit n\ ei yiows. 

No more tins wmdmy palhw.iv know? 
lh\ ieet, when 1 now alum I mail, 

\ et menioiv nannies, bloom bestow* - , 

Tlmuyh summer llowei- luxe l>:iy been dead. 

ileie summei e.ei with me st.t\ 

And l.m, unf ad my lloweis d:s. h^e 
1 hell sweets to me WuueVi 1 yu/e, 

While Ally list suahylu lound me ylow.i. 

No tl nun? on taith abide like those 
( I )u dews ol Luxe* and Meinmv fed ’ ) 

The lie.i 1 1 with di.tlhks, bloom endows, 

Tl.ouyh -.iMiinri llnue.s havr’lnny been dt id 

K\\ol 

]>tui eves that bad.e mv beau mulo.se, 

J)eai lleait on mine that sunhyel shed, 

For me Love’s li over iuiihoi t.d blows, 

Thouyh binmnei tloweis ha\e lony been dead. 

I lore is a sonnet written by Akwnntler 
Stephen and entitled “An April live.” 

J>e tween me and the suns* tks palmy beam 
I saw a bbukhnd, siltmy lone and biyh . 

Am nny the bianche-, tlaik ayamst the skv, 

Silent and slill, as il some happy diedn 
PossCsscl lnm, as he listened to the stream 
That over its white pebbles trn kled Iiy. 

Tl.en with a clm« IJcd sony I saw him tly 
Fai tin ouyli tlye wood, and so lost siyht ol him. 
Within the wood the wind seem'd wiiispeiiny 
Some set ret tinny, unutterably sweet. 

In fitful siyhls that yiew and died away. 

And m the dim liyht there weic shadowy feet 
Amony the shadows, pausiny, hastenmy, 

And voues, that had m uvcllous thmys to say. 

The following lines sum up most titlv 
the worth and siguiiiennee of the little 
volume oi' verses : 

These fcwVsonys the yeais have won fiom me, 

The fleet uinycd years of youth that shone and lied, 
And now aie de tr with memones of the dead, 
■sonys that seem echoes of the wand and sea 
lieaid over fields whose fiuil. ate harvested, 

And where om feet attain may never be. 
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KorXI) Tllli WORLD WITH MV MASTER 
Pv \ ! Use m ]. or I >u. 


Ill 

A F I LL iIh' siiovs:- achieved al tliccon- 
^•i\,iti\r Pr.iv i iMty of Oxford it was 
now necessary that th ‘ Ma^u^’s 
wmk si mu Id become widely Known all 
uvu Europe. Am! f<u tlm* purpose no 
scicniiiic inst it it i ion commanded ^renter 
anthorit\ and irspcel than the Ko\aI Ins- 
titution <.f (ircat ['ritam. 

Tin, Royal lwrm iio\. 

As t he history of [ hi,s nic.ii institution, 
from which epoch m.i kin;* di- euv c» ics have 
stall led the scientific world loi the last 
hundred years, is not well known in thn 
count r\, I shall eive a short account o| 
some ol I he import ant \\oih that has been 
carried oiii in the in* tilntiou. The Koval 
Institution was tounded in 17 ’JGby C< >11111 
Kumford and a k vv of his friends 4 *w> pro- 
secute leseaiel; and to ilia:- 1 ra tcaud diffuse 
the principles of I nduci.ivc and* Expcnnien- 
tal Science. ” U never had any Slate aid 
lint had ipown and expanded with its 
op»w iny*' M/icntilic activities. Hnlike many 
institutions the tragic history of which is 
lull too eoniniou, stone and masonry dal 
not lien crush the scientific spirit. Its 
outward opulence kept pace onlv with 
its inner growth, hndi r its shelter have 
been worlu-d out many ol the hindaniental 
ideas upon which is reared the vast indus- 
trial i a brie which lias enriched England. 
Within its walls were achieved those epoch- 
making discoveries in elect 1 icily which 
ha ve t ranslormed the economic conditions 
of the modern ni»c. The eminent men who 
have successively directed its continuous 
research have collectively made contribu- 
tions of incalculable value tor the world’s 
wel'-beinii*. 

Thomas Voim; here (ISOl to lN(K» ) 
established the undulatoiv theory of Litfht 
be his historic discovery of Interference of 
Li.nht . 

llrMPiiiiV Davy continued the work 
from Hsfh? to lslA. IIP made many dis- 
coveries in Licet' o Flu mieal Science, suc- 
ceeded in decomposin'*: l'ntasli, isolated 


J. F. r.osL. 

!‘"i;e <ii!iii, Sodium and Chlorine and bv 
Ins i\ searches on Fio* damj) and Flame 
made t lu* fa moils Sa fety Lamp w hich has 
Keen tile means o! -,n yin,*!' thousands of 
lives. 

Mien \M l’AKAi).\ v , the urea lest ^cientilic 
man of the a .tie, worked here from 1 X.'J'i to 
1 SO 7 . lie discovered here the Magnetic 
Rotations, was able to lujuify Chlorine 
and other leases, made that ej ineh-niakiii.i', 
discovery of Magneto-Elect rieity the nu- 
merous applications of which have trans- 
formed the nodi ni conditions'll life. As 

tin vi ator mins the ureal 1 nsiit ut ion h«* 
see.-, In front o| him Faraday’s liles-ize 
slaluo, which bears no inseript ion. More 
elo'juent th-m anv inscription is an iron 
riiie; whi**h he liolds in his hand and round 
which is wound a hebx of * i opper wire. The 
sparks Hint flamed across from tin* ends ol 
tliie. helix proved to be as miphty as flu* 
thunderbolt of Jupiter. The laws which 
govern the electric dccomposLion of 
compound substances were discovered by 
him and bear his name, lie determined 
the Specific Inductive Capacity, visualised 
the lanes of Magnetic force 4 , and deter- 
mined the Magnetic Rotation of Litfht. 
The instruments with which he made these 
discoveries lia\e been preserved in loving 
reverence and their exhibition serves to 
inspire men who are trying to follow his 
footsteps. 

It is also lure that Jnnx Tyndall 
worked from 1SA.T to 1SS7 and thrilled 
his audience by his remarkable oratorical 
powers and his extraordinary *jift «'ts an 
experimenter. 

One of the greatest living physicists of 
the ai;e, Lokd RAVLi-nai, also worked here 
from 1NN7 to H)Of>, and is still the 
Honorary Professor of the Institution, 
'flic photograph reproduced is the most 
recent and was sent by him to the 
MasLcr a fortnight a«£o. It was Lord 
Rayleigh’s work that contributed greatly 
to the determination of the exact values 
of the standards of Electrical Measure- 
ments. His work 011 Sound and Elect ri- 
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city arc classical. It was his determination 
oi the density of atmospheric nitrogen 
that led him to predict the discovery of 
Avgo n . 1 he wide ranjjfe oi his scientific acti- 
vities is well known in such works as 
Phenomena of Water ]ets and Water Drops, 
Colours of Thin Plates, Diffraction of 
Sound, Interference Bands, Investigation 
on Arjron, Limits of Audition, Foams, 
and Animal Flights. 

J- J- 1 homson lias been workinn 
here since 1905 on Rnvs of Positive Elec- 
tricity, on carriers of Positive Electricity, 
on Electric Striation, on a New Method of 
Chemical Analysis and the Results o( the 
Application of Positive Rnvs to the Slttdv 
of Chemical Problems. 

Sir James Dewar has been the Fullcrian 
Professor of Chemistry since 1S77. Ilis 
has been the ^reat achievement of Liqui- 
faction of Air, Researches on Licpiid Air 
and Zero of Absolute Temperature, on 
Phosphorescence and Ozone, on the Seienti- 

uses of Litpiid Air, on Liquid I lyd rocfcn, 
on Solid Hydrogen, on New Low Tem- 
perature Phenomenon, on the Nadir of 
1 etnpera ture and allied problems, on the 
problems of Helium and Radium, and on 
the coming age of the“ Vacuum flask, ’bvhich 
is one ol the most important practical out- 
• ■onics of his dicoveries. 

Sm h is til** great tradition of the Royal 
Institution, and no recognition could he 
^ renter than to be asked to lecture 
h‘foiv this Institution. Herein addition 
to the regular series of lectures there is 
organised a^ special series known as 
the Friday Evening' Discourses. At these 
Meetings a lecture of one hour is delivered 
hy one* of the recognised authorities upon 
a new discovery or the most recent 
development of' some great scientific 
speculation. To be chosen to deliver a 
Friday Evening Discourse is regarded as 
an unique honour. The lecturer enters 
the historic Hall and stands at the identical 
place occupied by Davv and Faraday and 
‘'ommences his Discourse without any in- 
troduction; for one asked to deliver a 
rid ay Evening Discourse must be already 
^voll known all over the scientific world 
u l( i therefore requires no introduction, 
tie begins his lecture abruptly without 
making any reference to the President or 
| he audience. For it is understood that 
his message is to the world and not to 
any group of people. These innovations, 
‘‘t first, are startling to a visitor unaccus- 
1 - 5—13 
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touted to the traditions of the Royal 
Institution. The audience at Albemarle 
Street is crowded bv the aristocracy ol 
intellect and culture. The street itself 
becomes almost impassable on account of* 
the waiting carriages and motors. In 
order to avoid serious dislocation of 
traffic it is absolutely necessary that the 
lecture should begin at the stroke of nine 
and end with the strode of ten. This 
tradition was, however, broken once when 
the ‘enthusiastic audience at the Royal 
Institution demanded with one voice a 
longer continuation of my Master’s Dis- 
course. 

Master’s Discoi rse on Electric Waves. 

The unique honour of being asked to 
address at # thc Royal Institution has on 
three different occasions been conferred on 
the Master. It was on January 2W, 1 H97, 
that he, for the first time, delighted and 
astonished the audience at the Royal Insti- 
tution In- his Discourse on Electric Waves. 
The apparatus which he invented is so per- 
fect that the most delicate and astonishing 
results were demonstrated with a precision 
that challenged belief. In fact Lord Ray- 
leigh in coming forward to offer his hearti- 
est congratulations remarked that to give 
this marvellous demonstration an air of 
reality it would have been better if one or 
two experiments had failed. No compli- 
ment could be greater than this at the 
very place which had witnessed the demon- 
stration givei> by such experimenters as 
Faraday and Tyndall. Indeed the Master’s 
unrivalled experimental dexterity so im- 
pressed the Western world that he lias often 
been termed the Wizard from the East ! 
The celebrated Hiram Maxim, perhaps one 
of the greatest inventors of the age, was 
so struck by my Master’s experiments that 
after the lecture he came forward and in- . 
trod need himself as Maxim the mechanician. 
Tic asked ns a personal favour to feel his 
hands to realise for himself that tactile 
sensibility which could so unerringly feel 
the pulse of Nature. Not less significant 
Ilian these experimental wonders were his 
theoretical insight by which many pheno- 
mena relating to the Electro-Molecular 
properties of matter were revealed for the 
first time. Sir Henry Roscoe in an address 
spoke of his methods as ^opening out means 
of knowing the internal molecular structure 
of bodies perfectly' opaque to the ordinary 
eye of which we have' hitherto had no 
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means of examination; these are now as 
open, as clear as the sky or day- light.” 
Another most important discovery 
announced at this lecture was the selective 
transparency of certain bodies in virtue of 
which an identical Substance was perfectly 
transparent when held in one way and 
perfectly opaque when placed at right 
angles to the first position. When he was 
invited to repeat this lecture at Helmholtz’s 
Labor itory in Berlin Prof. Warburg, who 
succeeded Helmholtz, led him to the lecture 
Hall and on the way pointed out his own 
research room and made a great mystery 
of some investigation in which he has been 
engaged for the last four years. This 
research was regarded of such importance 
that it was imperative to observe special 
secrecy. I he door of the research room 
could therefore be opened fordialfan inch 
and then hastily closed. While the M ister 
was arranging his exp rinrents in the 
lecture Hail something attracted Prof. 
Warburg’s attention. This was a parti- 
cular crystal which the master had 
discovered, having the remarkable pro- 
perty of selective transparency for 
electric waves which was demonstrated 
before the astonished Professor in the 
course of half a minute. To my Master’s 
amazement the German Professor rushed 
out of the Hall only to return with his 
assistant Karl and to tell him that 
what they had failed to demonstrate after 
lour years of laborious research was accom- 
plished by this Indian visitor in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Professor Warburg 
deservedly occupies the very front rank in 
physical science, and this brought to his 
laboratory a very celebrated American 
investigator, Professor Milikan, whose 
recent measurements of mass of sub-atoms 
have astonished the scientific world. At 
that time Mr. Milikan was interested in 
Electric Waves and asked Prof. Warburg 
to help him to carry out researches on this 
subject. “Ah !” said the German savant, 
“this subject has been taken up by a man 
in Calcutta called Bose. He is that sort of 
man who leaves nothing for either fellows 
to attempt.” ! And thus this American 
scientist was diverted to another subject 
which he has enriched by his contributions. 
In this Fridny Evening Discourse, the 
success of the experiments was ilia* to the 
absolute certainty aftrl extraordinary 
delicacy ol the wireless (Licet or which my 
Master invented. Great commercial value 


was attached to a detector of this type and 
before the commencement of his lecture, 
he was approached by the President of a 
Syndicate to secure a patent for him for 
his invention. My Master, however, refused 
to commercialise his sci ntific contribution 
and the Electrical Engineer expressed its 
astonishment that 

,l No secret was at any time made of the wonderful 
app iratus.so that it has been open to all the world to 
adopt it for practical an 1 in »nev-making purposes '* 

The success of this lecture was so great 
dhat an important professorship at a well- 
known University was offered to him, if he 
chose to accept. Many of liis friends urged 
him on international grounds to secure 
this recognised position in the world of 
European science, and the advantages 
offered for the prosecution of his researches. 
My Mister thought, however, that the 
dutv of cverv Indian was to share the 
disabilities of his countrymen and his true 
place was. in India and to work for her and 
for the college which he entered when he 
was unknown. Nothing, therefore, gave 
him greater gratification than the tribute 
paid bv the Electrician to his country and 
his college : 

“Tin; scientific world is immensely indebted to Dr. 
Hose for the researches lie has already completed and 
presented to ir — researches which redound greatly to 
the credit of India and more specially of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, from which Dr. Hose is 
now on a visit to tnis country.** 

One is still haunted by the concluding por- 
tion ofliis address at the Royal Institution 
when he asked his audience to imagine a 
gigantic electric organ provided with in- 
finite number of stops, each stop giving 
rise to a particular ether note. 

“Imagine an unseen hand pressing the different 
stops in rapid succession, producing higher and higher 
notes. The ether note will thus rise in frequency from 
one vibration in a second, to tens, to hundreds, to 
thousands, to hundreds of thousands, to millions, to 
millions of millions ! While the ethereal sea in which 
we are all immersed is being thus agitated by these 
multitudinous waves, we shall remain entirely un- 
affected, for we possess no organs of perception to res- 
pond to these waves. As the ether note rises still higher 
in pitch, we shall for a brief moment perceive a sensa- 
tion of warmth. This will be the case when the ether 
vibration reaches a frequency of several billions of 
times in a secon 1. As the note rises still higher our 
eve will begin to be affected, a red glimmer of light 
would be the first to m ike its appearance. Prom this 
point the few colour-* we see arc comnrised within a 
single octave of vibration— from 4-00 to 800 billions 
in one secon L As the frequent of vibration rwes still 
higher, our organs of percept ion fail us completely 
n great gap in our consciousness obliterates the rest. 
The brief fl nh of light is succeeded by unbroken 
darkness ” 
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Discourse on Universal Sensitiveness 
of Matter. 

The next time when he was asked to 
address the Royal Institution was to 
announce his threat discovery of the Uni- 
versal Sensitiveness of Matter, when he 
demonstrated by means of automatic 
records the common history of stress and 
strain in the Living and the Non-Living. 
We are still thrilled by his peroration on 
that memorable day, May 10, 1901: 

* 

“It vv ts wIvmi I nmc upon tlv mute witness of 
these self-nridc records anti penvMvnl in them one 
plnse of a pervading' unity that h.ars within it nil 
things — ♦ he note that quivers in ripples of lirhf* the 
P'-mimr 1 i f V noon our earth an 1 the radiant s mis that 
s’u’i * ah >ve u- —it was then that I umlerstoo-l for the 
first t i vn • alittl- of th it priHamiefl hv mv 

aiiuestors on the b mk*s of the (Cannes thirl v eeuftiries 

“ ' They wh » set* hut one in a!! the ehati^in x mani- 
t >M*iess of thi^ trnvrsif. unto them hrlonjjs 
l^ern'il Truth— u'^o n meelse, nut i rione else ! 

No v the Master was asked on this the 
third occasion to deliver a Discourse on 
h ; s r -cent discoveries in the unvoiced world 
of nkmts. Lord Rayleigh, who ahvavs 
•aV*s great interest in mv Master’s work, 
realising the extreme delicacy of the experi- 
ment the success of which depended »n un- 
cTt.ain conditions of the weather, sent 
word advising him not to attempt more 
than one or two experiments. The duration 
of the lecture being strictly limited to one 
liour. an v untoward failure would serious- 
ly affect the success of the lecture. Such a 
v *! *rau experim mtalist as Sir Michael 
Poster was completely nonplussed at the 
beginning of one of his lectures before the 
Koval Institution by the sudden stoppage of 
th- heart-beat of the frog which was the 
subject of demonstration. No physiolo- 
gical experiment could be simpler than 
this, vet one of the greatest physiologists 
of the age found himself unable to repeat 
it at the critical moment. So the advice 
of every one about performing difficult 
experiments was the emphatic “Don’t.” A 
eery striking experiment was specially 
devised for mv Master’s lecture on 
chromatic effects and its wonderful varia- 
tion exhibited bv the reflection from a 
soap film demonstrating the principle 
of sympathetic vibration. Mr. Heath, 
who was the special assistant of Tvndall, 
now in charge of the Roval Institution 
Laboratory, dissu id :1 us from attempting 
'•t. Taking tne into his coufi fence he said 
that it wis only last week when he 


was demonstrating certain experiments on 
soap film given by one of the eminent phy- 
sicists that the “wretched film took all the 
conceit out of them by suddenly bursting 
at the very psychological moment!” And 
lie told us off many other instances. 

Discourse on Plant Autographs. 

On the other hand the Master realised 
the fact that his theories had .already been 
for several years before the public; it was 
blarfk incredulity that stood in the 
way of their wide acceptance and nothing 
short of visual demonstration could bring 
conviction to all. He, therefore, took the 
bolder steo and risked failure on the chance 
of success. The assistants of the Royal Insti- 
tution kindly offered their services to help 
him in these demonstrations, but he was 
determined ‘that this was purely to be 
a contribution from India in every detail. 
He took us to the Royal Institution early 
in the morning where wc could arrange 
our experiments in the preparation room 
on n table the too of which could be 
transferred to the Hall immediately before 
the lecture. I had for my comrade Jyoti 
Prokash Sircar. The Master looked after 
every detail and made us follow the order 
in strict sequence. All this time we were 
tense with anxiety but as the hour appro- 
ached he asked us to throw away all 
fear. Everything that could be fore- 
seen had been done and nothing further 
need worry us. We now felt a great quiet 
and were not* a bit afraid for the results. 
The Master’s address was on Plant Auto- 
graphs and their Revelations. Almost 
next door to this great Institution ol learn- 
ing there were flourishing establishments 
inTond Street of ervstnl-gazers and other 
exponents of the occult art. He commenced 
his Discourse by referring to these professors 
of sciences bordering on the mystical who • 
claimed to. read a man’s character and 
antecedents' bv mere inspection of his 
handwriting. As to the authenticity of 
such claims scepticism might be allowed. 
Put there was no doubt that one’s hand- 
writings are profoundly modified by con- 
ditions mental and physical. At this mo- 
ment there was thrown on the screen photo- 
graphs of signatures of Guv Fawkes, of Coin 
Powder celebrity, before bis trial and after 
his conviction. TJic sinister variations in 
thes" signatures were at once evident. The 
crabbed and distorted character of the 
last words that Guv Fawkes wrote on 
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earth as in the rlark hours of the morning 
on which he was executed he set his hand 
to the written confession of his crime, 
told their own tale of what had transpired 
in the solitary imprisonment of that fateful 
night. Such ii-y the history* that unfolded 
itself to the critical eye by the lines and 
curves of a human autograph. Under a 
placid exterior, there is also a hidden his- 
tory o I the life of the plant. Storm and 
sunshine, warmth of summer .and frost of 
winter, drought and rain, all these" and 
many more influences come and go about 
the plant. What coercion do thev exercise 
upon it, what subtle impress do they leave 
behind ? Then after raising these questions 
lie explainc 1 how the plants could be made 
to reveal their inner history lw means 
of scripts in answer to questioning 
shocks. Now began a series ofexperiments 
each more startling than the previous one. 


The soap film that reflected the light did 
not burst but was thrown into sympathe- 
tic vibrations in answer to a cry* from a 
distance. The colour pattern hitherto 
quiescent was converted inton whirlpool of 
peacock green and molten gold. The 
seen on the table, automatically 
recorded the speed of its nervous impulse. 
Our Hnn Chnndnt or the Telegraph plant 
recorded its throbbing pulsations and the 
plant under the shock of death recorded its 
death-spasm. All these experiments were 
'repeated with the utmost success without 
a moment's loss of time, each experiment 
being punctuated by the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of an audience of appreciative Euro- 
pean savants. And there was almost a hush 
of awe when the Master concluded the 
story ol these our mute companions silent- 
ly growing beside our door and of the 
pathos of life that is unvoiced. 

( To he continued ). 


ADDENDUM 


The following lines were inadvertently 
omitted from the article entitled Two 
Panjabi Plays, page SO, 2nd column of 
the January number after *the lines 1 “My 
dolls, my dolls ! Let me play with my 
dolls !” Kauran mad with grief follows.* — 
“This play is also the lirst attempt at 
play writing by its author. It is remark- 
ably well constructed and contains the 
elements of true drama. From a quiet 
beginning it gradually gathers in dramatic 
force until the final stirring climax. 

“Both these plays breathe the atmos- 


phere of India, or perhaps I should say of 
the Punjab. True they are criticisms, but 
that fact does not rob them of beauty and 
of the simple humanity that pervades 
them. They are as splendidly Indian as 
the Irish plays arc splendidly Irish. If this 
standard of writing is kept up great things 
may yet be done for Indian drama. India 
at this stage of her evolution teems with 
subject matter for artists. Such a time of 
transition, of rapid outgrowth from old 
customs, is rich with problems and with 
the conflict necessary for drama.’* 
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15', RaIUXIIK.VN VI II T W.oKI . 

■ \ i i mil in - ki **ri;vi:n. ! 

( 7.7) }f 1'suhvi. would be conhnt with wandering round 

about his entourage ;md ill the company 
IIORTLY after my birth my lather took of his servants. We did not reneh his im- 
to constantly travelling about. So it mediate presence. 

is no exaggeration to say that in my ( )nee while my father was away in the 
early childhood I hardly knew him. He Himalayas, that old bo, trey of the British 
would now and then eome liaek home .ill Government, the Russian invasion, came to 
of a sudden, and with him eame fonigu be a subject of agitated eonversation 
servants w ith w iumi I felt extremely eager among the people. Some well-meaning 
to make friends, Onee there eame in lady friend had enlarged on the impending 
this wu\ a young Panjabi servant danger to my mother with all the circum- 

named l.enu. The eordiality of* the st.mee of a prolific imagination. I low 

reeeption he .got from us would have eould a body tell irom wdiieh ol the Tibetan 

been wwrthy of Ranjit Singh himself, passes the Russian host might suddenly 

Not only was lie a foreigner, but a Panjabi Hash forth like a baleful comet ? My mother 
to boot,— w hat wonder he stole our hearts was seriously alarmed. Possibly the other 
a wav? We had the same reverence Ibr the members of the family did not share her 
whole Panjabi nation as for Bliima and misgivings ; so, despairing of grown-up 
Arjuna of the Mahabharata. They were sympathy, she sought mv boyish support, 
warriors; and if they had sometimes fought “Won't you write to your father about 
* and lost, that was clearly theenemy's lault. the Russia us J . she asked. 

‘it was glorious to have Lean,' of the That letter, carrying the tidings of 
Panjab. in our very home. My sister-in law my mother's anxieties, was my lirst one 
had a model war-ship under a glass ease, to my lather. I did not know how to 

which, w hen wound up, rocked on blue- begin or end a letter, or anything at all 

painted silken waves to the tinkling of a about it. 1 went to Mahananda, the 
musical box. 1 would beg hard for the estate munshig The resulting style of 
loan of this to display its marvels to the address was, doubtless correct enough, 
admiring Lean. Caged in the house as we but the sentiments could not have 
were, anything savouring of foreign parts escaped the musty flavour inseparable 
had a peculiar charm for me. This was Irom literature emanating from an state 

one of the reasons w hy I made so much of ollicc. 

Lena. This was also the reason whv I got a reply to my letter. My 
Gabriel, the Jew, with his embroidered father asked me not to be afraid; 

gaberdine, who eame to sell uttnrs and h the Russians eame he would drive them 

scented oils, stirred me so; and the huge a way hinnelf. This confident assurance did 
Kabulis, with their dusty, baggy trousers not seem to have the effect of relieving my 
and knapsacks and bundles,' brought to mother’s fears, but it served to freeine from 
my young mind a fearfully fascination. 

Anyhow, when my father eame. we * On respomleucc derk. 
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;ill tiuuditx regards my lather. Alter 

that I wanted to write L<> him every day 
and pestered M a liana m la am irdingiv. 
Enable to withstand my importunity he 
would make out drafts for me to copy, 
lhit 1 did not know ilia l there was the 
postage to be paid lor. I had an idea that 
letters placed in Mahananda’s hands got 
to their destination without any need for 
further worry. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that, Mahananda being consider 
ably older than myscll, these letters never 
reached the Himalayan hill-tops. 

When, after li is loan absences, my father 
came home even for a few days, the whole 
house seemed Idled w it h t he weight of his 
presence. We would see our elders at certain 
hours, formally robed in their t m hog;t'\ 
passing to his rooms with restrained gait 
and sobered mien, casting away any pun : 
they might have been chewing. livery one 
seemed on the alert. To make sure ol 
nothing going \vrom»‘, my mother would 
superintend the cooking herself. The old 
maee-bea rei , Ixiuu, with his wl ite livery 
and crested turban, on guard at my father’s 
door, would warn us not to be boisterous 
in the verandah in front of his rooms 
during his midday siesta. We had to walk 
past quietly, talking in whispers, and 
dared not even take a peep inside. 

On one occasion my father came 
home to invest the three of us with the 
sacred thread. With the help of Pandit 
Vedanta vanish he had collected the old 
Yedic rites Ibr the purpose. For days 
together we were taught to chant in correct 
accents the selections from the Fpanishads, 
arranged by my father under the name 
of “Brahma Dliarma,” seated in the prayer 
hall with Beeharam Babu. Finally, with 
shaven heads and gold rings in our ears, we 
three budding Brahmins went into a three- 
days’ retreat in a portion of the third storex . 
It was great fun. The earrings gave us a 
good handle to pull each other’s ears with. 
We found a little drum lying in one of 
the rooms with which we would stand 
out in the verandah, and, when we caught 
sight of any servant passing along in the 
storey below, we would rap a tattoo on 
it. 1 his would make the man look up, onlv 
to beat a hasty retreat the next moment 
with averted ex es. r In short we cannot claim 

11 Spices wrapped*!. Vtel leaf. 

i It is considered sinful lor uoii-hraluiiiiis to cast 
h-necs on neophytes dd'iiim the jiroees* of t Jici, 


that these days of our retirement were 
passed in ascetic meditation. 1 am however 
persuaded that boys like ourselves could 
not have been rare in the hermitages ol 
old. And if some ancient document has it 
that the ten or twelve-year old Saradwata 
or Sarngarava* is spending the whole of the 
days of his boyhood offering oblations and 
chanting mnntrns , we are not compelled 
to put unquestioning faith in the statement ; 
because the book of Boy Nature is even 
older and also more authentic. 

After we had attained full bralnuinhood 
I became very keen on repeating the 
i>u\utri N I would meditate onit with great 
concent ration. It is hardly a text the 
lull meaning ol which I could have grasped % 
at that age. 1 well remember, what efforts 
I made to extend the range ol my eon 
seiousness with the help of ihc initial invoca- 
tion of “Barth, tiiyn iinent and heaxeu.” 
How I felt or thought it difficult t<> ex- 
press cicarly, but this much is certain that 
to be clear about the meaning of words 
is not the most important function of the 
human understanding, 'flic main object 
of teaching is not to explain meanings, but 
to knock at the door of the mind. If any 
boy is asked to give an account of what 
is awakened in him at such knocking, he 
will probably say something very silly. For 
what happens within is much bigger than 
what lie can express in words. Those who 
pin their faith on Fuivcrsity examinations 
as a test of all educational results take no 
account of this fact. 

I can recollect many things which I did not 
understand, but which stirred me deeply. 
Hiiee, on the roof terrace of our river-side 
villa, my eldest brother, at the sudden 
gathering of clouds, repeated aloud some 
stanzas from Kalidas’s “Cloud Messenger.” 

1 could not, nor had I the need to, under- 
stand a word of the Sanskrit. His ecstatic 
declamation of the sonorous rhythm was 
enough for me. Then again, before I could 
properly understand English, a profusely 
illustrated edition of “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” fell into my hands. I went through 
the whole of it, though at least nine- 
tenths of the words were unknown to me. 
\et, with the vague ideas I conjured tip 

sacred- tli read investiture, before the ceremony is 
complete. 

# Two novices in the hermitage of the sage Kanva. 
mentioned in the Sanskrit drama" Sakuntnla. 

I The text for self-realisation. 
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Iroin the rest, I spun out a \arinusly 
coloured thread on which to string the 
illustrations. Any university exa miner 
would have «;ivcn me a ureat bit;* zero, 
but tile reading of the book had not 
proved tor me <piite so empty as all that. 

Another time l had accompanied my 
lather on a trip on the (inures in his house- 
boat. Anions the books he had with him 
was an old Fort William edition of Java- 
deva's ( » il n (loviudn. It was in the Bengali 
character. The verses were not printed in 
separate lines, but ran on like prose. 1 did 
not then know anything of Sanskrit, 
yet because ol m\ knowledge of Bengali 
main ot the words were iamiliai. 1 cannot 
tell how oheu I read that I'riui-l'ioviurfa. 
I can well remember thU line * 

‘1 lie nii^iil that wan passed m the lonely 
forest co it a La. 1 

It spread an atmosphere i >1 vai»ue hcauL\ 
>'\er niv mind. Thai one Sanskrit wan'd, 

* Nibhrita-uikunja-Li'rihanr 
meaning ‘the loncl\ forest colIu^c 1 was 
quite enough for me I had to disco\ er for 
myselt the intneate metre ol Ja\ade\a, 
because the <li\ ision of metre was lost in 
the clumsy prose form in which the book 
was printed. And this discn\erv .ln^vc me 
very uroat delight. < )i course I did not fully 
comprehend Ja \ ndc\ a's meaning. It would 
hanllv be eorreel to aver that 1 had La>t 
it even partly. But the sound ol the words 
and the lilt of the metre Idled my mind 
with pictures of wondciiu! beauty, which 
impelled me to copy out the whole ol the 
book for nn ( >w n use. 

The same thin*; happened, when 1 
was a lit tli' older, with a \crse from 
Kalidas’s “Birth of the War (jod." 
file verse mo\cd me i;rentl\, though 
the only words, ol which I gathered 
the sense, weir ‘the breeze earn hill the 
spiav mist of the falling waters of tin 
sacred Maudakini and shaking the deodai 
leans. 1 These left me piuinu to tastr the 
beauties of the whole. YYhen, later, a 
Bandit explained tome that m the next 
two lines the luvc/c w ml. out “splitiinu 
the leathers of t lie peacock plume on the 
head o( the eai;er deer-hunter. ” the thin 
ness ol this last conceit disappointed iu<- 
I was Hindi better oil when 1 had 
relied only m\ imagination to 

complete the \ ci>« . 

Whueni llocs back to Ins caih child 
hood will atrrec that his greatest i^aius 
wu\ not in pi opui tiun to the cumpktcmsn 


mya 

ol his understanding. Our Kathakas* 
know this truth well. So their narratives 
always have a tiood proportion of ear-till- 
ing Sanskrit words and absl rnse remarks 
not ealeulated to Ik* fully understood by 
their simple hearers, • but only to be 
surest i\ e. * 

The value ot such sui^nestinu is by no 
means to be despised by those who 
measure education in terms of material 
"ains and losses. These insist on try ini;* 
to sin in up the account and lind out 
exactly how much of the lesson imparted 
has been understood. But children, 
and those who are not over-educated 
dwell in that primal paradise of know* 
leduv where men acquire knowledge 
without uoiiiLt through the process of 
understanding. And only when that 
paradise is*lost conies the e\ il da v when 
they must understand everythin*;. The 
road w liieh leads to know led^c. w itlnmt 
LioiiiLi through the dreary process ot under- 
standiiiL!, that is the royal road. If that 
be barred, though the world's marketing 
ma\ yet lm> on as usual, the open sea 
and the mountain top cease to be possible 
ot access. 

Sn, as I was savin*;, though at that ai;i 
I could not realise the full mcanimj ol the 
it/tvnfri, there is somethin*; in us which 
can do without a complete undei stahdim;, 

I am reminded of a day when, as 1 was 
seated on the cemented Door in a corner ol 
our schoolroom meditating on the text, 
ms c\ es o\ crllowed with teals. Why those 
tears came I liuw not. and to a strict 
eross-que-tioiK r I would piobablv lia\e 
"ivcn some e xplana turn ha \ ini; nothin*; to 
do with the (* nvntvi. The t.iet of the 
mallei- is that what is io>inu on in the 
inner reix ssesol eonseiousuess is not always 
known to the d w elk r on the surlaei . 

(//) .1 jutinw\ with m\ I'nthcr 

Ah sha*i.n head alter the sacred thiead 
eeiemon\ caused me one i;rcnt ajixictv. 
II«>wc\ci partial I vii i asia n lads may be to 
I h 1 1 1 ij s appertaining to the t ow, their re- 
verent c hu the BiahminJ is notorious! v 
laekin.L: So llmt, apart bom other missiles, 
our shaven heads weie suie to be pelted 
with jeers. While 1 was \\ orr\ in^ o\ci 
t hi^ jm.s ability 1 was one day summoned 
up-taiis »n\ tallni. I low would I like 

• • 

* Hants ur rveilcis. 

• I’ Ik Low anil the Wiaiimm hl \\ atijiw «>nls <*f 

Hi* *.kl I) Ihiulll < 'I th ”i' \ . 
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to go with Iii ui to. the Hi ahvas, I wa*- 
asked. Away from the Bengal Academv 
and off to the Ilinrtla ms ! Would 1 like 
it? C >a!d 1 In w i\ the skies with a 
simp, ;hal might have gi \vn >m_ idea 
of the II ) v ! 

On the day oi <»ur L-ivuil Iiouk mv 
father, as was his habit, as- mhled th * 
whole family in the prayer hall for divine 
service. After I had ta.cn the dust of t iu- 
leet of my elders I got into the carriage 
with my fathei This was the first time 
ill mv life that had a full s 1 clothes 

made for me. My lather sell had 

selected the pattern and eoh A gold 

embroidered velvet cap e< iplciei 
costume. This I carried in inx hand, being 
assailed with misgivings as to its effect in 
juxtaposition to mv hairless head. A< 1 
got into the carriage my fathei insist ‘ >n 
my wearing it, so I had t< p ii on. 
Every time lie looked another wa\ I took 
it off. Every time I caught 1 1 i eve it had 
to resume its proper place. 

My father was very particular in a i his 
arram4.au aits a 1 1 I orderings. Ilcdi0i<cd 
leaving tilings vague or utidcicrmiiici and 
never allowed slovenliness or makeshifts, 
lie had a well-defined code to regulate his 
relations with others and theirs with him. 
In this he was different from the gcnci.ditx 
of his eouutryni ai. With the rest of is ]\ 
little carelessness this way or that did not 
signify; so iuour dealings with him we 
had to be anxiously careful. It was not so 
much the little less or more th it lie object- 
ed to as the k to be up to 1 )e standard. 

My father hat also a xvax o picturing to 
himself every detail of what he wanted 
done, i >11 the occasion of anv ceremonial 
gathering, a t which he could not be pro 
sent, he wonld think out and assign tlr* 
place for each thing, the duty for each 
member of tile family, tin* seat lor each 
guest; nothing would escape him. After 
it was all oxer lie would ask cavil one for 
a separate account and thus gain a com 
plete impression of the whole for himself. 
So, while I was with him on his trawls, 
though nothing would induce him to put 
obstacles in the wav of my amusing mv 
self as I pleased, lie left no loophole in the 
strict rules of conduct which he prescribed 
for me in other respect*-. 

Our first halt was to be for a few daxs 
at Bolpur. Satya had been there a short 
while ago with his paients. No self- 
respecting nineteenth ecniurv iulaiu w«udd 


have crctlited the account oi his traxels 
xxdiich he gave us on his return. Hut xvc 
xx ere dill’ Tent, and had had no oppor- 
tunity of learning to determine the line 
between the possible and the impossible. 
Our Mahabharata and Kamayana gave 
11- no* clue to it. Nor had xx e then any 
iliildren’s illustiMted books to guide us in 
the xvav a eliikl should go. All the hard 
and fast laws xvhieh govern the world xve 
learnt by knocking up against them. 

Satya had told us that, miles'- one xvas 
very xery expert , getting int o a railxvav ear* 
riage was a terribly dangerous affair- tin 
least slip, and it xvas ali 11 j > . Then, again, a 
fellow' had to h« »1d on to his seat xx’itli all 
his might, otherwise the jolt at starting 
was so tremendous there was no telling 
XX'llUV one would get thrown off to. So 
when w v got to the lailwax station I xx'as 
all a-quiver So easilx did w e get i 11 1 < ► mu 
eompartmen l, hoxvevcr, tisat 1 felt sine 
the worst xvas yet to come. And xvlien, 
at length, we made an absurdly smooth 
start, xvithout any semblance of adventure. 
1 fell woefully disappointed. 

The train sped on : the broad fields with 
their blue-green border trees, and tin. 
villages nestling in their shade flexv past in 
a stream of pictures which melted axvny 
like a flood of mirages. It xx as evening 
xx hen xve reached Bolpur. As I got into the 
pdaiiquin 1 closed my ryes. I xvanted to 
preserxe the xvhole of the xvonderful vision 
to b.* unfolded before my xvaking eyes in 
the moiniug light. The freshness of the 
experience xxould be spoilt, I feared, by 
incomplete glimpses caught in the vague- 
ness n! the dusk. 

When I woke at dawn n;\ heart xxas 
thrilling ire lx as I stepped outside. 

My predecessor had told me that Bolpur 
had one feature xvhieh xvas to be found 
noxx here else in the xx'orld. This xx as the 
path leading from the main buildings to the 
servants’ quarters xxhich, though not 
covered over in any xvay,did no tallow a ray 
of the sun or a drop of rain to touch any- 
body passing along it. I startl'd to hunt for 
this xvonderful path, but the reader xvill 
perhaps not xvonderat my failure to find 
it to this day. 

Town bred as 1 xvas, I had nexerseeu a 
rice-held, and 1 had a cha rir-ing port rait of 
t lie eoxx herd boy, ol whom \\c had read, 
pictured on the canvas of my imagination. 

I had heard from Satya that the Bolpur 
house xx as sun ounded by fields of ripening 
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rice, and tha t playing in these w ith now 
herd hoys w as an everyday affair, of w hich 
the pine anii, cooking ami rating of the rice 
was the crowning feature: I eagerly looked 
about me. Ihit where, oh where w.is the rice- 
lield on all that barren heath ? Co.whcid 
boys there miidit have been somewhere 
a!>out, yet lunv to distinguish t hem from 
any .other boys, that was the question ! 

However it did not take me loni* to 12 c l 
over wliaH I eoid<l not sre, — what I did see 
w;h quite enough. Tin re was no servant 
rule here, and the only rinu w Inch encircled 
me was the blue ol the horizon which 
the presiding uurhhss <»! tlu^* solitudes 
ha< drawn maud them. \Vithm tins 1 was 
I rev 10 nio\c about as I chose. 

Though I was yet a nu re child ms father 
did not place anv restriction on mv wan 
deriuLi's. In the hollows the sands 

soil the rainwater had. ploughed dc; p 
Inrrows, earvim: out miniature. mountain 
ranges lull of red efravcl »nd pebbles oj 
\ ari<uis shapt*s Ihtomji \ hieh ran tiu\ 
streams, reveal in l: the “coeraphv 01 
biliput. froiii tins legion I would gather 
in the lap ol my tunic many curious pieces 
<fl stone and take the collection to m\ 
lather. lie never made liuht o*l mv 
labours On the contrary lie waxed, enthu- 
siastic 

“ 1 low wonderful !” he exela'mied. 

" Wherever did yon ^vt all these?’* 

“There are many many more, thousands 
md thousands !“ j burst nut. “I could 
brint* as many every day.” 

“That would be nice !” he replied. “Why 
not decorate my little liill with them ?“ 

An attempt had been made to dis^ a 
ta nk in the rdeii, but t In* subsoil water 
proving too low, it bad been abandoned , 
unfinished, with the c\cu\atcd earth left 
piled up into a hillock. On the top of this 
height my father used to sit for his morn 
inn;' prayer, and as lie sat the sun would 
rise at the ednv of the undulatimr expanse 
which stretched a wav to the eastern hori- 
zon in front ol him. This was the hill he 
asked me to decorate. I was verv 
troubled, on leaving Holpur, that 1 could 
not carry away with me m\ store ol stones. 
It is still difficult for me to realise that 
I have no absolute claim to keep tip a close 
relationship with tilings, merely because 1 
ha\e gathered them together. II my fate 
had granted me the praver, which 1 had 
pressed with such insistence, and under 
taken that l should earrv tliis load ol stones 
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about with me for ever, then 1 should 
sea reel \ ha\ehad the hardihood to laut^li 
at it to-day. 

In one Ol the ravines I came upon a 
hollow full of spring warter w hich ovcrflow- 
ed as a little rivulet, whert* sported tiny 
fish battling their way up the current. 

“I’ve found such a lovely spring,” 1 
told my father. “Couldn’t we net our 
baihin.n and drinking water irom there ?“ 

“The ver\ thinu/ 1 he agreed, sharing my 
rapture, and nave orders tor our water 
stipplv to I).* draw n Inmi that sprint*. 

1 warn never tired ol roaming about 
amonn those mmiatuie bills and dales in 
hoj k*s ol linhliim on something never 
known before. 1 was the I ,i\ in^stonc ol 
ill's nndiseox eivd land which looked as if 
seen through the wmiu; end ol a telescope. 
Ivver\ t hi 111 * there, the d warl date palms, the 
serubbv w ild plums and the stunted jambo- 
lans, was in keeping with t he miniature 
mountain ranges, the little rivulet and the 
tinv lish I had discovered . 

Probably in order to teach me to be eai c- 
I ul mv lather placed a little small chrome in 
m\ charge and required me to keep an ac- 
count <>l it. I le also entrusted me with the 
< bit v <«f winding his \ aluabie uold w ateli for 
him lie overlooked the risk ol damage in 
his desire to train me to a sense of rospon- 
sibilitv. When we went out together for our 
morniim walk he would ask me to iqve 
alms to any bejniiars we came across. Hut 
1 never could render' him a proper account 
at the end ol it. One day my balance 
was laruvr than the account warranted. 

“1 reallv mud make von my eashiei,” 
observed m\ lather. “Money seems to 
have a wav of rowing in your hands!” 

Thai watch ol his I w ound up with such 
indefatigable zeal that it had very soon to 
be sent to the wa telmiaker’s in Calcutta. 

I am reminded of the time when, later 
in life, J*a\us a])pointed to manage 
the estate and had to lay before my 
father, uw ini; to his failing eyesight, 
a statement of accounts on the second or 
third ol cverv month. 1 had first to read 
out the totals under each head, and if he 
hod au\ doubts on any point he would ask 
lor the deLails. If I made any attempt to 
shir ovei or keep out of sij^ht any item 
which I feared he would not like, it was 
sure to come out. f*o the^e hrst few days of 
the mouth were very anxious ones lor me. 
As 1 have said, mv lather had the habit ol 
keeping everything clearly before his mind. 
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— whether figures x >| accounts, or ceremo- 
nial arrangements, or additions or alter- 
ations to property, lie had never seen the 
new prayer hall 1 mil t at Bolpur, and yet he 
was familiar with, every detail of it from 
questioning th*>sc who came to see him 
altera visit to Bolpur. He had an extra 
ordinary memory, and when once he not 
hold of a laet it never escaped him. 

My lather ha 1 marked his favourite 
verses in his copy of the Ilhnf»n\ ntl<*iin. 
He asked me to copy these out, with their 
translation, for him. \t home. 1 had been 
a boy of no account, hut here, when these 
important functions were entrusted to me, 
1 felt the glory of the situation. 

By this time 1 was rid ol niv blue 
manuscript book and had not hold of a 
bound volume ol one oj Lett’s diaries. I 
now saw to it that my poetising should 
not lack any ol the dignity nf outwaid 
circumstance. It was not only a ease ol 
writing poems, hut ol holding myself forth 
as a poet bclorc my own imagination. So 
when 1 wrote poetry at Bolpur 1 lo\cd to 
doit sprawling under a voting eoeoanut 
palm. This seemed t(» me the true poetic 
way. Resting thus on the hard led 

gravel in tlu burning beat ol the day 
I composed a martial ballad on t ic “Defeat 
ol King lhithwi.’ In spile of he super 
abundance of its martial spirit, it could 
not escape an eaily death, 'I hat bound 
\ ohmic ol Lett’s diary has now I olio wed the 
way ol its elder sister, the blue manuscript, 
leaving no address behind. • 

We left Bolpur and making slant halts 
on the way at Sahcbganj, Dina pore, 
Allahabad and Cawuporc we stopped at 
last at Amritsar. 

An incident on the way remains en- 
graved on my memory. The train had 
stopped at some bit! station. The ticket 
examiner came and punched our tickets, 
lie looked at me curiously as i! he had 
sonic doubt which he did not * care to ex- 
press. He wint oil and came back with 
a v ompanion. Rot li o! them lid pelted about 
lor a tune near the door of our compart 
meat and then again retired. At last came 
the station mastei himself. He looked 
at my half-ticket and then asked, 

“Is not the hoy o\ei twelve:'” 

"No,” said my father. 

1 w as then only* eleven. but looked oldei 
than my age. 

“Von must pay thV full late ior him,” 
said the station mastei 


My father's eyes Hashed as, without a 
w ord, he took out a currency note from his 
box and handed it to the station master. 
When they brought my father his change he 
Hung it disdainfully hack at them, w hile 
the station master stood abashed at this 
exposure of the meanness of his implied 
doubt . 

The golden temple of Amritsar comes 
back to me like a dream. Many a morning 
have I .accompanied my father to this 
(}itru<hirhur ol tile Sikhs in tlu* middle ol 
the lake. There the sacred chanting re- 
sounds continually. My father, seated 
amidst the throng of worshippers, would 
sometimes add lus voice to the hvmii 
of praise, and finding a stranger joining 
in their devotions they would wax en 
t husiastically cordial, and we would 
return loaded with the sanctified offerings 
ofsugai crystals and other sweets. 

One day my lather invited one ol the 
chanting choir to our place and got him 
to sing us some of their sacred songs. The 
man went away probably more than 
satisfied with the reward he received, 
file result was that we had to lake stern 
measures of self-defence, — such an insistent 
army of singers invaded us. When they 
found our house impregnable, the musicians 
began to waylay us in the streets. And 
as we want out for our walk in the 
morning, every now and then would 
appear a Tnnihum , ' slung over a shoulder, 
at which we lelt like game birds at the 
sight of the mu/zic of the limiter's gun. 
Indeed, so wary did we become tha t the 
twang of the Tumhur:i y from a distance, 
seared us away and utterly failed to bag us. 

When evening Icil, mv fa ! her would sit 
out in the verandah facing the garden. I 
would then be summoned to sing t o him. 
The moon has risen: its beams, passing 
through the trees, have fallen on the 
verandah llooi ; 1 am singing in the 

Ycliaga mode : 

“< ) Companion in the darkest passage 
ol lile ” 

My father with bowed head and clasped 
hands is intently listening. 1 can recall 
this evening scene even now. 

1 have told ol my lather's amusement on 
healing from Sri ka lit ha Balm mv maiden 
attempt at a devotional poem. Iain 
leminded how. Iab*i, I had my recompense. 

• An in^tiiiiuciil on which Ur’ keynote is* struiu- 
muJ \\ hile . 
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On tin* occasion of one of our Mni^h 
festivals several of the hymns were my 
composition. One of them was : 

“The eye sees thee not, who art in the 
pupil of every eye......” 

Mv father was then bed-ridden at 
Chinsurah. lie sent for ine and my brother 
Jyoti. He asked my brother to aeeompany 
me on the harmonium and got me to sing 
all mv hymns one after the other, — some of 
them I had losing twice over. When I had 
finished he said : 

“If the king of the country had known 
the language and eould appreciate its 
literature. he would doubtless have 
rewarded the poet. Since that is not so, I 
suppose I must do it.” With which he 
ha nded me a cheque. 

My father had In ought with him some 
volumes of the Peter Parley series Irom 
which to teach me. lie selected the lile ol 
Benjamin Franklin to begin with. He 
thought it would read like a story book 
and be both entertaining and instructs e. 
J In t he found out his mistake soon alter 
we had started. Benjamin Franklin was 
much too business like a person. The 
■narrowness of his calculated moralitv 
disgusted my father. In some cases he 
would get so impatient at the world! v 
prudence of Franklin that he eould not 
help using strong words of denunciation. 

Before this 1 had nothingtodo with Sans- 
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krit beyond getting soiye rules oi grammar 
by rote. My father started me on the 
second Sanskrit reader at one bound leav- 
ing me to learn the declensions as we went 
on. The advance Iliad made in Bengali* 
stood me in good stead. Mv lather also 
encouraged me to try Sanserif composition 
from the very outset. With the vocabulary 
acquired from mv Sanskrit reader I built up 
grandiose compound words with a profuse 
sprinkling of sonorous 4 m’s and 4 ifs 
making altogether a most diabolical 
medley of the language of the gods. But 
mv lather never scoffed at my temeritv. 

Then there were the readings from 
Proctor’s Popular Astronomy which mv 
lather explained to me in easv language 
and \\ hi-'h 1 then rendered into Bengali. 

Among the books which mv father had 
brought for his own use, mv attention 
would be mostly attracted by a ten or 
twelve volume edition of Gibbon's Rome. 
They looked remarkably dry. “Being a 
bov,” I thought, “1 am helpless and read 
many books because I have to. But why 
should a grown up person, who need not 
read unless he pleases, bother himself so?” 

* V large proportion of worth in tlie literal v 
Bengali arc *leri'*e»l unchanged horn t he SruutUm. Ti . 

Tt unslnlvd In 
St I<!\N1>KA .X ATI I Ta<,oRJ;. 


TIIB PROGRESSIVE RULER OF NABIIA 

Bv Saix i 


N ABIIA— one of the important Indian 
States in the Punjab — shows how a 
few years of rule by a modernised 
Maharaja can result in increased adminis- 
trative efficiency. During the four yea is 
that the present Rider, His Highness 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh MnlvemUir 
Bahadur* has been in power, the executive 
machinery has been remodelled, the inter- 
vention of the Maharaja in judicial matters 
has ceased, primary education lias been 
made free, and steps are being taken to 
introduce compulsory education. All 
persons who are interested in the advance- 
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incut of India by Indians should know of 
the iiiflmtK'cs that have moulded the 
character of the Maharaja Sahib, and of 
the policies that he is pursuing. 

Maharaja Ripudaman Singh was born in 
ISSIJ. His lather, His Highness Maharaja 
Hira Singh Malvcndar Bahadur , was 40 
years old at the time and hailed the arrival 
of his heir with great joy. 

Maln»raja hira Singh was, in his own 
way, a great man. Ilejiad not troubled 
to learn an\ Western language, nor had lie 
adopted alien ways of life. He knew 
(fitnmikhi and had made a studv of Sikh 
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and ot I ut Punjabi [item t ure ;i>. lew persons 
have done. Hr also had spent 1 nidi linn- 
and taken great pains to acquire wisdom 
from Hindi and Sanskrit literature. The 
casual references that he made, in private 
conversation, to episodes that oeeurred in 
our Motherland in ancient days arnaxul 
rue more than once, and showed to all who 
came in personal contact with him that his 
mind was a repository of the precious 
heritage that our forefathers have left us. 

Ilis Highness was a great p itron of 
learning. A large number of scholars, es- 
pecially those versed in sacred literature 
and astrology, and poets, received regular 
stipends or handsome presents from him. 

I am sure that without his generous assis- 
tance Max A. Macauliffc would not have 
been able to complete “'flic Sikh Religion” 
--the invaluable work that he 1 ft us. I he 
Maharaja Sahib asked me, in 11)H) — not 
long before lie died — to undertake to write 
in English a history of the Sikhs, and said 
he would meet all expenses incurred in 
connection with it if I would take up the 
won*— an oiler 1 could not accept at the 
time, owing to my other commitments. 

Maharaja I lira Singh knew how to 
preserve peace throughout his State, which, 
according to the Census of India, 11)11, 
had an area of D2S square miles, and a 
population of21s,SS7 ])ersons. lie looked 
ujion his subjects as his children, and ruled 
them like a patriarch. 

If he learned that some one was mis- 
behaving, he would at < nice send lor him, 
ask him what he meant by his misconduct, 
and reprimand him as severely as the eii- 
cumstauces required. People knew* that 

I I is Highness could punish as well as «»i\e 
stipeiuls and presents : and censure from 
him was nearly always sufficient to bring 
an erring individual to his senses. When- 
ever it came to his notice that a husband 
and w ife were having domestic difficulties, 
he would make them come to him and 
bring about a reconciliation on the spot. 

He did not believe in permitting litiga- 
tion to be expensive, or justice to lie delay- 
ed. lie would often send fora file and the 
persons involved in the ease, and settle tue 
matter in the course of a few minutes. He 
told me that he lived near the court-house 
primarily so that he could see to it that 
justice was dealt out speedily. 

His Highness \Vus a* great builder. 
Architects were constantly at work put- 
tin# up new structures and remodelling old 


ones. 1 here used to be a sior\ current 
relating to him to the effect that a design- 
ing contractor had bribed an astrologer to 
predict that the Maharaja Sahib would 
die tile moment he stopped building. 1 once 
committed the thus j):is of repeating this 
tale to Ilis Highness. He laughed heartily 
and dismissed the subject, thereby furnish- 
ing me w ith the true measure of the man. 
W hy do foreigners allege that our Rajas do 
not possess a sense of humour ? 

Whatever he may have spent upon 
building dharmsalas, sinking wells, and 
constructing other public works, and 
whatever lie may have given to scholars 
and saints, His Highness spent verv little 
upon himself. He Ii\ed very simply— far 
more so than main of our landed 
magnates and ‘'educated Indians’ 1 do. Ilis 
fare was plain, and not much varied. His 
evcrv-da\ dress w;,is inexpensive. His 
favourite fabric was white muslin : and his 
one extra vaga nee was that his garments 
should always be snuw-w’hite. Foreigners 
who talk of the pomp of Maharajas in 
season ami out ol season, surely display 
their ignorance of the real facts. 

living so simply as he did himself, His 
Highness could not bear to see any one 
rioting in luxury. As a necessary corollary 
to this, he paid his highest officials smail 
salaries. The administration of Xabha, as 
conducted by M, ilia raja Hint Singh, was 
inexpensive, and the tax-payer bore a light 
burden. As His Higlmess's eye saw r all, 
and his ears heard all, the of If ials did not 
dare to oppress his subjects by exacting 
bribes from them. Xabha, inconsequence, 
was a happy State— though from the 
modern point of view its administration 
was old fashioned in the extreme. 

Such was the man and the Ruler who 
brought up the present Maharaja ol 
Xabha. As can !>«• imagined, the Tikka 
Sahib (Heir Apparent), as he was then 
called, learned to love purity of character, 
knowledge, and simple living from his 
infancy upwards. Ilis fa tiler’s example 
and precept taught the future Maharaja 
that his whole aim should be to devote all 
his time, talents, and energy to promote 
the good of those among whom lie was 
born and over whom he would ride in the 
fulness of time. 

The time in wdiieh the Tikka Sahib first 
opened his eves upon the world was far 
different from that in which his father had 
been born. The Punjab had not yet been 
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• in- latr Malinin, a ,,i \aMia. 

.■mnexcd 1) v tin- Hritisli when K.-ij.-i Hin 
Singh came into the world, ,-,..(1 Westeri 
Kk-as Juki not pcnelnited into that part o 
inilia Winn thr present Maharaja \va: 
1‘orn, however, tin- Punjab had been a par 
yt Kntish India i'or more than a genera 

i iri . ,>,n, i- ;ih bniversit v had l»en 
established, and manv Punjabis ha< 
graduated from schools and colleges 
Western books and papers were being rear 
)V persons who could decipher them, am 
tridental notions were influencing evei 
those who did not know English, thrnugl 
lanslations of English books and by othei 
means. As a consequence of these changes, 
lie Tikka Sahib of Nabha enjoyed eduea- 
lonal advantages which his father never 
had. 

Tile 1 ikka Sahib showed a great desire 
o assimilate both Eastern and Western 
U1 i"i < 'i’ an( , ^ re at eapaeitv for acquiring 
useful knowledge. In the course of a few 
years he learned to write well in Punjabi 
■ md English, lie had acquired such a 
„nisp of the Indian situation that in l‘)OG 
47—2 


1 1 If M ahara j.» Jvipmlam.iii Sim*h Mulvcnd.ft 
lialiadiii , Mahai.ya ul Nub mu 

tilt' Licutcmml < ><>\ enim* of the Punjab had 
him .appointed as an Additional Member 
<>f) the Imperial Legislative Council. 

Manv readers will remember how this 
appointment was considered at the time 
to be a device tin tile part of a Local 
Government to appoint an Indian who 
would be an echo of the British-Indian 
bureaucracy. The Tikka Sahib had not 
been Ion# in the Council when all unpre- 
judiced persons were compelled to change 
such views. He at once showed the desire 
to reprcsent*Jndians. lie exerted his influ- 
ence to advance Indian interests in every 
manner possible. He associated with men 
like the Hon. Mr. Copal Krishna Gokhale, 
instead of cliquing with aristocrats. I shall 
quote here what he recently wrote about 
his companionship with Mr. Gokhale in and 
out of the Council : 

“I had tin* piivilrj»<* of counting t lie late lamented 
Mi ^ K. r.nklialc aiming my j mal friends and of 
ln'iiitf associated with him for s >fhe time a> a colleague 
in the 1 m ju! rial Legislative C mined. I thus often 
came in tout'll with Ins ehj*rmLig and brilliant per- 
sonality and had the opportunity of observing the 
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KIV.'lt III IlcU'l Mil* I h.‘.»l I lus till pat A 

lively short public c ireer, so I ii-iroujjlily won for him 
the confidence awl abortion « »f Ins c«)iintrvnicu. ludm 
has, indeed, sultcrnl an irit-parahlc loss in his pu- 
ma tun* death, and it is !mi lit and proper that tin 
memory of that tru- -r ;<! vir it patiiot hr perpetuated 
in a suita hit* maniiri’ t » \ hi-- ;;rat>'tul comd rviiini,” 

The 1 ikka Sahib's term in the Legislr 
tive Council, extending from 1903 to 190S, 
enabled liim t o e\lc<i*l iits know let 1 jje . 
to come in clos*‘ contact with Indian 
lenders of thought and progressive move- 
men is. 

The Tikka Sahib left indi :« for [» \ \ mr in 
Europe shortly niter his work in the 
Council hud ended. Hi* residence in 
England, during which he had personal 
audience ot lbs Majesty the King-Emperor 
and met many eminent men and women, 
and investigated numerous institutions, 
helped to widen his intellectual horizon. 

1 le had gone to Europe accompanied bv 
his wife. It is not realized by many persons 
that the Maharnni Saliiba is ’ a most 
cultured woman, and has had a great in- 
fluence upon her husband. I know, through 
personal knowledge, how her lather, 
Sardar Gurdial Singh Man, took pains to 
educate Her Highness. A relative of mine 
acted as her tutor for some time, many 
years ago, and 1 had the opportunity of 
seeing her at her work more than once. 
Iler Highness speaks English fluently, and 
is very fond oi' reading Eastern and West- 
ern books. Her stay in England enabled 
her to see much of Western life, and made 
her a most congenial companion to His 
Highness the Maharaja Sahih. 

Every one who had come in contact 
with the Tikka Sahih confidently expected 
that he would modernize the administra- 
tion of Nabha as soon as he came into 
power. Whal has happened since his 
elevation to the throne of his fathers on 
December 25, H>11, has justified such 

hopes. His Highness has refrained from 
making violent changes— amfquitc wisely. 
He, however, has been steadily modifying 
the State organization. 

His Highness has been aiming at mak- 
ing the public services of Nabha t flicient by 
appointing duly qualified men to hold the 
various posts, remunerating them ade- 
quately, and assuring their future, lie 
wishes to employ his own subjects, as far 
as is practicable’; and is taking measures 
to enable promising young men to fit 
themselves to occupy positions of lcspon- 
sibilitv. ‘ 


The administrative exigencies of Nabha 
required not only men with higher qualifi- 
cations than those who had been employed 
before, but also necessitated an increase in 
the number of officials. 1 1 is Highness lias 
considerably strengthened the revenue 
service by increasing the number of 
Tchsildars and Naib Tehsildars. This 
much needed reform has lmd the effect of 
saving the peasant proprietors from taking 
long journey* to the headquarters of 
■- Tehsils. 

Every department oi the State shows 
the effect of His Highness’s personal inter- 
est in it. Take, tor instance, t lie one that 
controls finance, threat changes have been 
inaugurated in tins department. A qualified 
official has been appointed Accountant 
General and placed in charge ol the State 
i rcasurics. In order tw make the system 
of cheeking accounts effective, the Account- 
ant General has Incn given an independent 
status. 

The judicial department also has been 
greatly improved. A High Court has been 
established. Men versed in law aie being 
appointed to net as judges, and are left 
alone by His Highness to make systematic 
inquiries into civil and criminal eases, care- 
fully to weigh evidence, and to at rive at an 
impartial decision. The policy of arresting 
procedure at any stage lias been complete- 
ly abandoned. The Maharaja Sahib limits 
his judicial work to revision of the judg- 
ments passed by the High Court in import- 
ant eases, or where an appeal is peferred 

The laws of the State are being codified 
by an experienced officer who holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Law. 

A qualified engineer has been placed In 
charge of the Public Works. Irrigation 
canals and wells are being constructed. 
Schemes for water works are under 
consideration. The Maharaja Sahib is 
especially anxious to promote sanitation, 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

Nothing is so dear to the heart of the 
Maharaja Sahib as the education of his 
people. lie deplores the illiteracy of his 
subjects— only 7,1 Id out of the 24-8,887 
inhabitants of the State could read and 
write in 1911 ; and he longs for the day 
when it will have entirety disappeared. He 
made primary education free in 1913. 
Speaking, some time after taking this action, 
to a party of students who had presented 
him with an address, His Highness said 
that he intended to make elementary 
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instruction umipu!son. 1 *piote 11 k* 
following from the speech th;it lie made on 
this occasion, as it shows his ideas on 
education ami Kindred matters : 

"It lsi vi in v." liu. U plr.iMiiv mj mala* i it 11.1 nl.'irv 
inj-tt net n>n freer in my Stale I In- other »I in and it u 
inv *uiii l<> make it eompuls<>r\ a** will m due ioiiim* 

I ti advanced foreign countries tin* diit\ of tlie Slab- 
in tin* uialU’i of ]»r»»\uimg rdtii a t ion Ii;m liei n realized, 
.and in India progre^siw M.iu: , like Ihuoihi and 
M vsdi e, ale l< tllo w mg tins in»l»lc e' *imph 

But \ve ate hound h» one .anotliei l>\ i • . i j > . t.v .a! 
duties, it \oiu p.aients.and the Mate have nil . imi 
duties towaids von \ mi aBo u\\ i somei hint; m ief u: n 
to \ our pai -‘lit and the St.it; I \ a \v a on with *- pn i 1 
niteiest bee a use \mi have latent powits ulneli it 
properly developed and carefuth .ipplied an mim l" 
’•img about great lesults. and I hope you will pmu 
n honour to \oui e«;unti\ am! t lie (»o n i nnn-ut 

lien it eomes \«»ur linn to play vom pail in lIk 
H air‘d of tins \\oihl. I assure \mi that i vcr\ reason 
ble help which you mav (hsuve by your imiib- 
w*ill be i caddy given to \ on by the State 

1 1 is Highness attaches special impor- 
tance to the education of girls, believing 
that the diffusion of knowledge among 
women prepares Hum intelligently to 
discharge the functions of motherhood, 
and thereby exerts an enlightening influence 
upon the tising gcnciation. Ib h.m 


recently established a girls’ school at his 
capital, and has «-rt apart scholarships 
for gitls 

The Maharaja Sahib is also interested in 
giving higher, i dm atom to his subjects, 
lie has inaugurated a scheme of awarding 
scholarships to promising vonng men to 
enable them t<> purMit* studies at various 
colleges in the* Punjab 1 tindci stood , some 
years ago. that be had in mind a scheme 
for sending students abroad, which I have 
no doubt he will put into operation 
s 1 1 o 1 1 1 y . 

The Mabaiapt 'raliib, him hu- father, 
cncoui agtN banting outside the State. 
Iloth gave huge bene fact ions t«> the Girls’ 
School at F<i<z<pui founded by Bhai 
Takht Singh and n i'»bi H.miani hour, (he 
latter living some Mats ago after working 
indi fatigabl y for thi advancement of 
Punjabi women. Hu* pm cut Maharaja 
also gave a liberal donation to the Girls’ 
School at Phasaur ( Punjab ). 

His Highness’s patronage of learning is 
of a catholic cfiarncUr. This was evi- 
denced by the lakh jnf Kupivs that he gave, 
s«»mctmu av>\ f 1 lm Ilimb' Pnivcrsitv 
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The remarks that lie made at the time 
show his enlightened policy. He said in 
effect that he would have donated a larger 
sum it the educational needs of his sub- 
jects had not had a prior claim upon the 
State Treasury. 

In order to*edueate his subjects in the 
science ol self-government, the Maharaja 
Sahib has constituted District and 
Advisory Committees. The District Com- 
mittees are elected by the people. It is 
their duty- to help the District Officers 
( Nazims ) to perform their administrative 
work. They send representatives to the 
Central Committee. Hi< Highness expects 
to develop these bodies into real self- 
governing institutions in course ol time. 

Maharaja Kipudaman Singh does not 
believe in intervening in the administra- 
tion ol his State except in rase^ of flagrant 
mismanagement, lb* considers that care 
billy selected officials should be given M-opc 
tor exercising their initiative and bearing 
responsibility, their power.-, pmilrges, and 
limitations being strict_i\ delimd. He 
thinks that the (unctions of a Maharaja 
should be to keep a watchful eye on the 
work of his officials, to counsel them in 
times of doubt and dilhniltv, to guide 
them when occasion arises, and to decide 
issues of the greatest importance involving 
the establishment of new principles and 
precedents. 

Ilis Highness has .abandoned the policy 
that prevailed before his accession ol de 
partments requiring the Maharaja’s sanc- 
tion to items ol expenditure that had been 
incorporated in the Budget. I may note, 
cn fjnssunt, that he has given increased 


powers to the Executive Council which 
consists of two Members, Khan Sahib 
Mohamcd Muna war Ali Khan and S irdar 
Hazara Singh. The Executive Council does 
not interfere in judicial matters. 

In order to insure against oppression by 
officials, His Highness makes frequent 
tours through different parLs of his State, 
and gives every opportunity to persons 
with grievances to tell him their troubles. 
Anyone who has a complaint to make can 
write lo him and be sure that his letter will 
oe opened and read by the Maharaja him- 
self, and inquiry immediately made, and 
such redress given as circumstances may 
justify . 

So far 1 have spoken ol Maharaja Kipu- 
daman Singh as an administrator. To 
what lias b<*en written must be added a 
feu sentences showing his work as a man. 
1 1 is Highness lives a simple and useful life, 
and is a total abstainer. An example such 
as his cannot but uplift those amongst 
whom he mows. From his early man- 
hood he has been a social reformer. This 
was amply acknowledge 1 when the Indian 
Social Conference invited him to preside 
over their deliberations at their Lahore 
session in MM>b. His Highness wants to 
do awaiy with caste prejudices, tiie purdah 
system, early marriage, enforced widow- 
hood, polygamy, and like social abuses. 
Though he has no son and heir, he has re- 
fused to use that pretext to marrv a second 
wife. 

It is fortunate lor Nabha that it has so 
progressive a Ruler as Ilis Highness Maha- 
raja Kipudaman Singh. 


“THE ZOROAS I RIAN PERIOD Ob' 


INDIAN HISTORY" 


1 . 

S O reads the title of a paper read before 
a learned society and published in 
their literary organ, noted for the 
originality of the articles which find place 
therein. And above all, proceeding as it 
does from the pen of a scholar w ho had 
been trained by tl.ie dons of three of the 
foremost nations of the" modern world, 
Japan, America and Germany, it has creat- 
ed an unique interest among scholars. 


The author of the paper, Dr. L). Brainerd 
Spooner, lias already made a name by the 
discovery of the Kanishka Chaitya and the 
relies of Buddha at Peshawar*. Students 

* lbs excavations at Satin- BalilM have been on 
tin whole successful ami at, present he has the iniiijue 
distinct ion of being the only Sanskrit scholar among 
the Kuropean members of the Archaeological Depart 
iiieii t. I>i. Spooner is the Superintendent of the 
Kasiein Circle of the Archaeological Department and 
line of the Seeietaiies ol the Bihar and Oibsa 
Kchcaicli Society. 
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of* Indian history are familiar with such a 
eonventional division ns the Indo Greek or 
the Sej T tlrian period ; but a Zoroastrism 
period, 1 dare say, opens up a new vista of 
research and specula t ion. Those who have 
wandered far and wide in tin unknown 
wilds of Indian antiquity might, perhaps, 
have come aeross some stray specimens 
reminding them of the ancient Persian civi- 
lisation of the Aehaemenidaean period . 
But these are being commonly taken as 
evidences of the Persian occupation of the. 
north-western regions o! India. Their 
sea re i t v , 1 1 it i i e r t olb r e , has p »e v e 1 1 1 e( 1 
Orientalists from making any serious at- 
tempt at building up any sort of theoreti- 
cal speculation. Dr. Spooner's exposition 
of this new period has therefore been 
awaited with great interest bv the major- 
ity of serious students; and it was sur- 
mised that his discoveries would, at last, 
link Indian history with the general his- 
tory of the Ancient Hast. So far Indian 
history had been an isolated study anil 
India could not be assigned a proper place 
in the history and chronology of the great 
Oriental nations o! antiquity, It was as 
Hlphinstone had put it nearly a century 
ago, “no date of Indian history eouhl be 
determined with exactitude before Alexan- 
der's invasion.” 

Dr. Spooner's learned paper has been 
printed in two instalments in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for 1915. Beyond a 
general outburst ol journalistic feeling any 
serious attempt does not seem to have 
been made either in this country or in 
Europe 4 o consider calmly the conclusions 
of the learned author, or to examine the 
facts and methods, discovered and employ- 
ed by him to arrive these conclusions. 
We know from the inscriptions of the em- 
perors of the Aehaemenidaean dynasty of 
Persia as well as from the sober state* 
ments of the Hellenic historians that a por- 
tion of the north-western regions of India 
was included in the Persian Empire down 
to the conquest of Alexander the (Ireat. 
These regions were divided into a number 
of Satrapies ;* the subject races of Indians 
paid their taxes in coined silver money and 
the Indian regiments fought under Persian 
Generals in the Greco- Persian Wars. I 
These facts have been put beyond doubt by 
the corroborating statements of foreign 

TIrrudutns Kawlinsou l^T, 

Ibid. iv. <*3. :U7 


historians and epigraphieal evidences. And 
perhaps we may safely point to the history 
of this period as a real and a tangible be- 
ginning. But for all that, it is the darkest 
period of Indian history. A discussion of 
the materials available lor* the historical 
study— nav, for the reconstruction of the 
history itself cannot fail to be of passing 
interest to all those who arc labouring 
under immense difficulties to throw light 
on this obscure period. A fresh interest has 
also gathered round this topic by the ex- 
cavation of the historic site ol Pataliputra 
under the supervision ol the author of the 
paper. The accounts published from time 
to time in the daily papers ol the numerous 
and valuable finds unearthed in the ex- 
cavated area and mostly assigned by the 
author of the paper to the period under 
discussion arc partly responsible for the 
great sensation which the theoiy has 
created among the scholarly public. 

As Dr. Spooner's theory is entirely 
based on the results ol the Pataliputra 
excavations, we should examine them 
thoroughly before proceeding to discuss 
his modes and methods. About a quarter 
of a century ago the ruins ot Pataliputra 
were excavated by Lieut-Col. L. A. Waddell 
and the late Air. Puma Chandra 
Mukherji. In opening the discussion, Dr. 
Spooner very gracefully introduces Dr. 
Waddell's name but omits to mention t lie 
part played by Mr. Mukherji. It is well- 
known that the first excavations of 
Pataliputra were mainly conducted by 
Air. Mukherji and Dr. Waddell’s share in 
it was very little. 

Dr. Waddell found some “fragments of 
polished stone with a curving surface, 
which he rightly judged to he portions 
of Maury a pillars.” We know from the 
statements of the Chinese pilgrims “that 
Asoka erected at least two inscribed 
pillars in iris capital.” Dr. Waddell 
thought that he had discovered some 
fragments of the* one or the other of those 
pillars. Dr. Spooner says that when the 
excavations were begun “the Department 
was not without hope of proving that 
Colonel Waddell was right.” 

The second excavation of Pataliputra 
was begun on the Gth of January, 191B. 
Numerous fragments of sandstone with 
curved and polished surface were found 
in the excavated spot, a field lying be- 
tween “two tanks # in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kumrahur, a \illagc 
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south of the modern cit3*." The conclusion 
to which Dr. Spooner Ins been led by the 
number of these fragments is stated in 
the following terms : — 

'It soon became ^ipp.m. nl, I lien, fiom tin* multipli 
city, vani'fl Icxluu- and small diameter nt our pillar 
fi;!L*tni'tits I 1 lie- \ pmiM not have emn nated Irom 
an edict column. I, iheielott, assumed that smile 
Mattr\ an bmldin” must ha vc been situated here ami 
altered mv method oi work to suit this changed hvpo 
t bests.’ 

This was the iiist false step that In 
took. The learned excavator should not 
have .altered the method of his work to 
suit a mere hypothesis. Pre-c mceived 
notion and hypothetical assumption, I am 
afraid, have no place in sober nrehreologv. 
Day-dreams are lor poets and not for 
archaeologists to indulge in. A thorough 
antiquarian should have imprinted in his 
mind the words of Lord Aeton and of Mr. 
Blinders Petrie. What one would believe 
is that 1 he learned excavator ot Pataliputra 
in a lit of forgcthilness was thrown oft his 
guard. The glamour of the ancient city 
distorted the vision of the learned Doctor 
and so his further observations became 
incapable of being accepted in into by the 
scientific students of history. 

1 had the good fortune of visiting the 
site .along with hundreds of oth *r laymen. 
I find no reason whatsoever in support ot 
the learned Doctor’s theory. The first 
year’s excavation had yielded a number oi 
fragments of polished sandstone pillars, 
which had been piled up .at regular dis- 
tances with a wooden or bamboo rod over 
each pile. The fragments were certainly 
not discovered in that state. They have 
been put together at these places with 
some object. One ot the assistants at 
work kindly pointed out to me that these 
little piles marked the spots where the 
pillars of the columnar hall were supposed 
originally to stand. The absence oi the 
columnar hall or any indication ot it left 
the visitor non-plussed. But the gentle- 
man’s explanation of the next object ot 
interest cleared his vision It was a sec- 
tion of the virgin soil, mostly (iangetie 
alluvium, in which there was a solid 
column of blackish grey ash. The section 
of the column ot ash is very neat. It ap- 
peared as if somebod\* had sunk a well 
and filled it up w # ith ashes. Here and there 
were found one or twb pieces of brick or 
ol polished fragments oi a stone coluinu. 
This was all that I saw. On the border of 
the excavated ground then* were some 


tents, and a few fragments ot stone carving 
were found lying scattered round it. 

I found no clear evidence which pointed 
undoubtedly to the existence of a pillared 
hall on the excavated spot. I had better 
quote. Dr. Spooner’s explanation of the 
columns of ashes. In the first place he 
begins by saying that “the actual struc- 
ture of the Mauryan hall has almost, if not 
e n ti rely , d i sa ppea red . ” * 

Then he goes on to say that it is at all 
events certain that the Mauryan building 
was buried with S feel of earth over its 
floor before tin* lire occurred which finally 
destroyel it. Tnis refers to the alluvial 
soil iu which the columns of the ash heave 
been found. Then comes the explanation 
of these circular ash coin tuns > 

“It is certain tint tin* tubular tunnels ol ash which 
we now (inti descendin' vci in*. ills Irom tin ash 
stratum me n ulling more than tin holes kft l»v the 
pillars which origin. illy stooil at lIicsc points. ” 

It should be noted heic that a belt of 
grey ash covers the entire surface of the 
ground above the level of the vertical 
columns of ash in question. Dr. Spooner's 
thcorj r is explained by a diagram at the 
bottom of p. Mi of the Report of the 
Archaeological Survey, E. C., 19 KM -I. 
It seems quite clear from Dr. Spooner’s 
statements that his theory about the 
pillared hall rests more on these circular 
wells filled with ashes and less on the 
number of fragments with curved sides. 
IIis idea is that the pillars have sunk 
below leaving these cylindrical holes 
in the soil which have been immedi- 
ately filled up with ashes. Dr. Spooner 
has already conjured up a vision of the 
Mauryan pillared hall and attempted to 
reconstruct its plan. 

l, Il should he noted furtluTiume th.it lot purposes 
of Imnnjn and reconst met i ml; the Mauryan pillared 
hall it is really not a mattei of vital importance 
whether the columns ha vc sunk m not. >o lomj as 
we can lie perfectly sure that m any event these 
vertical ash funnels ai e the ei|ui valents of Mauryan 
stone pill ns, all that b* accessary tor a reconstruction 
of ground plan of these pillars is t<> note and record 
the position of these ash funnels.’ '4- 

Now let us go back in our argument. I)r. 
Spooner was led by the number of frag- 
meats of polished stone discovered at this 
place to assume that a Mauryan building 

* An. Kcp., Arch Surv. ol 1ml., K. t\, lor 1 ‘.Ho- 
ld, p. 45. 

f Ibiil. p. 4S. 

i Ihitl , p I 
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existed here. The fragments do not come 
from a monolithic obelisk.* 

The learned author of the paper says 
that these fragments .could not have 
emanated from an edict column, in total 
disregard of the fact that such columns 
have been mentioned by the Chinese 
travellers. 

This minor discrepancy should be dis- 
regarded as the fragments found had been 
thought to have come lrom more than two 
columns. According to the hypothesis of 
the excavator, here stood a" hall with 
several rows of pillars, the position ol 
which are indicated by circular shafts in 
the soil tilled with ashes. It should be 
noted here that besides these fragments 
Dr. Spooner lias discovered only a hall 
or a third of one of these entire columns. 
The discovery of this larger fragment is 
important, as it proves that one at least 
of the columns was not led by its weight 
to sink so deep as to make it impossible 
to recover it at present. Dr. Spooner is 
perhaps right in thinking that the columns 
were not ill position when the (iupta 
builders cleared the ground for building 
•purposes.!' In lDKi-llhis idea was that 
the upper parts ol these pillars* were 
destroyed by the expansion of the copper- 
bolts when the lire occurred. The lower 
parts were encased in the alluvial muddy 
soil and escaped destruction.:! 

“When the wooden foundations decay- 
ed, the great weight of these pillars forced 
them to sink vertically.” In 1 91 o when the 
excavations had spread over a considerable 
extent Dr. Spooner changed his opinion 
about this alluvial soil. The excavation 
has proved tlial this alluvial soil was not 
spread over the entire surface and conse- 
quently it could not he a deposit of river 
mud due to a flood. Moreover, careful ex- 
amination had disclosed particles of straw 
(bhusn) mixed up with clay. So Dr. 
Spooner’s second opinion is that this allu- 
vial soil was the remain of a kntcha 
brickwork with which the hollow space 
enclosed by the high plinth or stylobate 
was filled. Perhaps it did not occur to the 
learned gentleman that a field of grass 
when flooded and covered with silt may 
exhibit traces or particles of straw even 
hundreds of decades afterwards. Hut even 

* Journ. of tile Roy. As. Soc., 1*M3, p. <;k 

t An. Rep. Arch, Surv. Inti, 11)13-14-, p. 30. 

> Ibid. 


if we accept his explanation and take it for 
granted that the level of the “blue clay” is 
really the ground level, that there was a 
high plinth in the construction of the 
supposed column or hall as in many 
Persian buildings of the A^haemenidaean 
period, though the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns had none, and that the mass of 
the alluvial clay is really the remains of a 
kutcha brickwork laid above the wooden 
foundations, to fill in the hollow space 
betvVccn the plinths on all sides, even 
then one question remains unanswered ; 
namely, that whether these pillars 
were originally set up by being inserted 
partially into this mass of kutchn 
brickwork. This the learned excavator 
does not seem to have tackled. The 
polished surface of the pillars were certain- 
ly not intended to have been left under- 
ground. The evidence of other Asoka 
monoliths is .against this. The lower 
ends of other monoliths which were in- 
tended to be coveted with earth or brick- 
work are rough and unpolished. There- 
fore all these columns must have been 
unprotected by this belt of clay at the 
time of Lhe occurrence of the lire and must 
have been destroyed totally. Dr. Spooner 
admits the original position of the columns. 
He says, “originally the columns and 
sculptures stood on the top ol the 
stylobate.” * 

Hut even then he does not give up his 
theory of the sitikage of the columns. 
He says: “Ik will be observed that inci- 
dentally the theory of sinkage is con- 
firmed.” The learned gentleman admits 
that originally the columns stood upon 
the plinth or stylobate and were not 
imbedded in its clayey core. Therefore 
it must be admitted that the clay did not 
protect any portion of the polished 
shafts at the time of the fire, which must 
have split these columns into fragments. 
Therefore it is legitimate to conclude that 
they could not have been inserted into 
the circular clayey shafts now tilled by the 
superimposed belt of ashes. It may also 
be observed that Dr. Spooner has not 
yet succeeded in recovering any of these 
columns below the ground level (the origi- 
nal ground level which according to him is 
the line of “blue clay”), and has offered 
various explanations loj; their non-recovery. 
It seems clear, therefore, even to the unini- 

An. Rep. of Arch. Surv, K C. ml 1- 13. i(). 
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tiatcil that the eireular horizontal shafts 
can have no possible connection with the 
position of the columns of the hall, if there 
had been, as the learned Doctor admits, 
a high stylob ite filled with kuteha bricks 
and the columns stoo 1 above it. lienee 
the position of tlr* columns in the suppos- 
ed hall cannot be determined from those 
shafts. It would not at all be safe to 
determine the position of the columns 
from the position of tlic neatly stacked 
piles of polished fragments which, Dr. 
Spooner says, are found above each of 
these shafts. When a pillar of stone is 
split by fire or the action of intense 
heat, the fragments do not fall in neat 
piles. They would !>*' scattered far and 
wide and would be thrown with great 
force. 1 would invite the learped scholar 
to test the truth of this statement by a 
practical demonstration. “It is not case 
to believe/' he says, “that vandals 
would have had the courtesy, not only to 
dig and refill these cavities with the nicety 
now observable, but further to collect the 
fallen fragments of their ravished pillars 
and stack them in such neat piles, precisely 
above their pits, as to admit of* our tracing 


the building from a measurement of these 
accumulations/' * Whoever they might 
have been, whether vandals or not, it is 
certain that somebody kept the fragments 
arranged in piles above these ash-pits. 
None would dare admit that the action of 
fire led these fragments to pile themselves 
so neatly for the benefit of a twentieth- 
century excavator. We owe the solution 
of the problems of these stacks and the 
ash-pits to the ingenuity of the learned 
excavator of Pataliputra. It is certain 
that the excavations of Pataliputra have 
not revealed either the plan or the indica- 
tion of a “pillared hall” and 1 believe that 
the charm and the glamour of Asoka’s 
name and his ancient capital added to 
personal enthusiasm curried to excess 
have affected tin judgment of the unemo- 
tional archaeologist. The excavations at 
Pataliputra have faded. They have failed 
to produce any important result like those 
ofSarnathor of faxila it has failed like 
other excavation* eairied on by the 
Archaeological Department in Bihar, 
whether at Knjgir, at Bosarh or at Patna. 

Nimrod. 

j mi:: l i 
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TJIH WOODSMAN’S BATILli-AXl- 
A MAKA III A MOTHER’S BALLAD 
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\ ii'tonoiis stand the focinrn bold 
On conflict's bloody in Id , 

Inserting tin 1 Maratha cause, 

Must their own fVshwn y.eld. 

While last the news spreads o’er the land. 
And all Ik moan the gallant hand 

Hear on the wooded l>iva <»hants 
The aged inothei ’s ei v : 

“Would that my long dead lord were hen ' 
This were the time to die. 

And with the heroes fall and bleed 
To help his eounti v in her need.” 

Restless and sad, with tottering step 
She seeks the finest glade, 

Wheie plies her son the woodman’s n\e, 

1h manhood’s strength array’d. 

“Come forth, nor Slav to fell von tree ; 

Thy eoun trv’s cause hath need of thee 

“Thiek as the tires in Diva’s wood 
The foes around thee stand. 

Arise ! for now their traitor heads 
Must fall beneath thy hand. 

And long the minstrels’ songs shall tell 

Of the hero who staved his country well 

Forthwith towards the battle field 

The woodmai ’s thoughts were turn’d. 
And, kindled bv his mother's woids. 

A fire within him burn’d ; 

“With this a \e for thy sword and spear 
No foetuan’s hatyar nccdst thou lear.” 


Bark i:k. 

< hire more victorious on the field 
The gallant foenien stand , 

And Ashta’s plain is strewn vitli d»*ad. 

The flower of all the laud. 

While sorrowing (iondh.tlis tell the tale 
Of sad Maratha mothers’ wail. 

See o’er the dismal battle held 
The aged mother bends, 

Scanning each face, to which the night 
A gruesome terror lends 
Behold ! at length she finds him lain 
Amongst the foes his a xc has slam. 

For one brief space a mother’s grief 
Has overwhelmed her heart; 

Then “(iod be praised” she cries, “My son 
Has nobly played his part ' 

His country needs no braver men 
To bring her to her own again ! 

“Ho, woodsman-warrior, valiant son, 

And live among the blest ; 

This bloodstain’d axe thou wields t so well 
Shall in Dev nr n rest ; 

That evermore its blade may tell 
Of the hero who served hi* country well 

(A\ D. According to the Gandhnil song, the des 
eendants of the hero’s mot her were reduced to such 
straits in time of famine in the Maratha country 
that they were obliged to sell the axe by auction; 
the valuable heirloom realized only one and a half 
auuas !) 
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T K A NSI . AT li l» RUM T1IK BliNOAU 

By W. W 

“M 

iTlASHir* 

“Try to sleep, Jotin, it is getting late,” 

“Never mind if it is. I have not many 
days left. I was suggesting that Maui 
should go to her father’s house. — 1 forget 
where he is now.” 

“Sitarampttr." 

“Oh, yes! Sitarampur. Send her there. 
She should not remaiy any longer near a 
siek man. She herself is not strong." 

“Just listen to him! llow can- she bear 
to leave von in this condition?" 

“Does she know what the doctors—?" 

“But she can see for herself ! The other 
day she cried her eyes out at the merest 
hjnt of having to go to her father’s house.” 

It is necessary to explain here that in 
this statement there was a slight distor- 
tion of truth, to say the least of it. The 
actual conversation that took place with 
Mani was as follows. 

“I suppose, my child, you have gut some 
news from your father? Fori thought l 
saw your cousin Anath here.” 

"Yes ! Next Friday will be my little sis- 
ter’s unnaprashan t ceremony”. So I’m 
thinking — ” 

“All right, my dear. Send her a gold 
necklace. It will please your mother.” 

“I’m thinking of going myself. I’ve 
never seen my little sister and I want to 
ever so much." 

“Whatever do you mean? You surely 
don’t think of leaving Jotin alone? Haven’t 
you heard what the doctor so vs about 
him?” 

“But he said that just now there’s no 
special cause for—” 

“Even if he did, von can see his condi- 
tion.” 

* The maternal aunt is addressed ns Maslii. 

J The Annaprashan ceremony takes place when a 
child is first given rice. I's-t Ulv it receives its 
name on that day. 

48-3 


ok Sir Rauinukan.yth Taookk 
I'kakson. 

“This is the first girl after three bro- 
thers, and she’s a great pet. — I have heard 
that it’s going to be a grand affair. If l 
don’t go, mother will be very — ” 

“Yes, yes! I don’t understand your 
iim. lia r. But 1 know very well that your 
father will be angry enough if you leave 
Jotin just now.” 

“You’ll have to write a line to him sav- 
ing that there is no special cause for 
anxiety, and that even if I go, there will be 
no — ” 

“You’re right there ; it will certainly be 
no great loss if von do go. But mind, if 1 
write to your father, I’ll tell him plainly 
what is in my mind.” 

“Then you needn’t write. 1 shall ask 
my husband and he will surely — ” 

“Look here, child, I’ve borne a good 
deal from you, but if you do that, 1 w'on’t 
stand it for a moment. Your father kuows 
you well enough, so you won’t be able to 
deceive him.” 

When Mashi had left her, Mani lay 
down on her bed in a pet. 

Her neighbour and friend came and 
asked what was the matter. 

“Look here ! What a shame it is ! Here’s 
my only sister’s annaprashan coming and 
they don’t want to let me go to it ! ” 

“Why ! Surely you’re never thinking of 
going, are you, with vour husband so ill ?” 

“1 don’t do anything for him, and I 
couldn’t if I tried. It’s so deadly dull in 
this house, flint I tell you frankly, 1 simply 
can’t bear it.” 

“You arc an extraordinary woman!” 

“But I can’t pretend (as you people do) 
and look glum lest anyone should tnink ill 
of me.” 

“Well, tell me your plan.” 

“I must go. Nobody can prevent me.” 

“Isss ! What an imperious young woman 
you are !” 

Hearing that Mani had wept at the 
mere suggestion of going to her father’s 
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house, Jotin w.is su excited that lie sat up 
in bed. Pulling his pillow towards him 
he leaned back and said, “Mashi open this 
window a little and take that lam]) away.” 

The still niglit, like a pilgrim of eternity, 
stood silently at the window; while the 
stars, witness through untold ages of 
countless death scenes, gazed in. 

Jotin saw his Maui’s face traced on the 
background of the dark night, and saw 
those two big dark eves brimming over 
with tears, ns it were for all eternity. 

Mashi felt relieved when she saw him so 
quiet, thinking he was asleep. 

Suddenly he started up and said, “Mashi, 
you all thought that Mani was too frivo- 
lous ever to be happy in our house. Rut 
you see now ” 

“Yes, I see now, my Baba,* I was mis- 
taken but tri.al tests a person.” 

“Mashi!” 

“Do try to sleep, dear!” 

“Let me think a little, let me talk. Don't 
be vexed, Mashi !“ 

“Very well.” 

“Once, when 1 used to think I could not 
win Maui’s heart. I bore it silently. But 
you " 

“No dear, 1 won’t allow you to say 
that; I also bore it." 

“Our minds, you know, are not clods ol 
earth which you can possess by merely 
picking up. I felt that Mani did not know 
her own mind and that oi),e day at some 
great shock ” 

“Yes! Jotin, you are right.” 

“Therefore I never took much notice of 
her waywardness.” 

Mashi remained silent, suppressing a sigh. 
Not once, but often she had noticed Jotin 
spending the night on the verandah wet 
with the splashing rain, yet not earing 
to go into his bedroom. Many a day he 
lay with a throbbing head, longing, she 
knew, that Mani would come and soothe 
his brow, while Mani was getting ready to 
go to the theatre. Yet when Mashi went 
to fan him, he sent her away petulantly. 
She alone knew what pain lay hidden in 
that vexation. Again and again she had 
wanted to say to Jotin, “Don’t pay so much 
attention to that silly child, my dear, let her 

* Baba literally means Father, but is often used by 
elders as a term of endearment. In the same way 
“Ma” is used. 


learn to want, to cry for things.” But 

these things cannot be said and are apt 
to be misunderstood. Jotin had in his 
heart a shrine set up to the goddess 
Woman and there Mani had her throne. 
It was hard for him to imagine that his 
own fate was to he denied his share of the 
wine of love poured out by that divinity. 
Therefore the worship went on, the sacri- 
fice was offered and the expectation of a 
boon never ceased. 

Mashi imagined once more that Jotin 
was sleeping, when he suddenly cried out, 

“I know you thought that I was not 
happy with Mani and therefore you were 
ungrv with her. But, Mashi, happiness is 
like those stars. They don’t cover all the 
darkness, there are gaps between. We 
make mistakes in life and we misunder- 
stand, and yet there remain gaps through 
which truth shines. 1 do not know whence 
comes this gladness that tills my heart to- 
night." 

Mashi began gentlv to soothe Jotin’s 
brow, her tears unseen in the dark. 

“1 was thinking, Mashi, she’s so young ! 
how will she occupy herself when 1 am—?" 

“Young, Jotin ? She’s old enough. I too 
was young when 1 lost the idol of mv 
life, only to lind him in my heart for ever. 
Was that any loss do you think? Besides, 
is happiness so absolutely necessary ?” 

“Mashi, it seems, as if just when Mani’s 
heart shows signs of awakening, I have 
to-” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Jotin. 
Isn’t it enough if her heart, awakes?” 

Suddenly Jotin reolleetei the words 
of a village minstrel’s song which he had 
heard long before 

“O/j my heart ! you wake not when the 
man of my heart came to my door. 

At the sound of his departing steps you 
woke up. 

Oil you woke up in the daik !" 

“Mashi, what is the time now ?” 

“About nine.” 

“So early as that! Why, I thought it 
must he at least two or three o’ clock. 
My midnight, you know, commences from 
sundown. But why were you so anxious 
for me to sleep, then ?’’ 

“Why, you know, how late last night 
you kept awake talking; so to-day you 
must get to sleep early.” 

“Is Mani asleep?” 
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“Oh, no, she's busy making some soup 
for you.” 

“You don’t mean to sav so, Mashi ? 
Does she ?” 

“Certainly! Why, she prepares all your 
diet, the busy little woman.” 

“I thought perhaps Maui eould not ” 

“It doesn’t take long for a woman to 
learn such things. When the need arises 
it comes of itself.” 

“The fish sou]), that 1 had in the morn- 
ing, had such a delicate flavour, 1 thought 
it was your preparation.” • 

“Dear’me, no ! Surely you don’t think 
Mani would let me do anything for you ? 
You know she does all your washing her- 
self. She knows 3-011 can’t bear anything 
dirty about you. If only you could see 
3’our sitting-room, how spick and span 
she keeps it ! If I were to let her haunt your 
sick-room, she would . wear herself out. 
But that's what she really wants to do." 

“Is Maui's health, then ?’ 

“The Doctors think she should not be 
allowed to visit the sick-room too often. 
She’s too tender-hearted.” 

“But Mashi, how do you prevent her 
from coming ?" 

“Because she obeys me so implicit^-. 
But still I hcive constantly to be giving’ her 
news of you.” 

The stars glistened in the sk\- like tear- 
drops. Jotin bowed his head in' gratitude 
to his life that was about to depart, and 
when Death extended his right hand 
towards him through the darkness, he 
took it in perfect trust. 

Jotin sighed, and, w th a slight gesture 
of impatience, said : 

“Mashi! It Mani is still awake, then, 

could I if only for a ?” 

“Very well ! I’ll go and call her." 

“I won’t keep her long, only for five 
minutes. I have something particular to 
tell her.” 1 

Mashi sighing, went out to call Mani. 
Meanwhile Jotin’s pulse began to beat 
fast. He knew- too well that he had never 
been able to have an intimate talk with 
Main. The two instruments were tuned 
differently and it was not easy to play them 
in unison. Again and again Jotin had felt 
pangs of jealousy^ 011 hearing Mani chatter- 
ing and laughing merrily with her girl com- 
panions. Jotin blamed only himself,— why 
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couldn’t he talk irrelevant trifles as they 
did ? Not that he was unable to do so, for 
with his men friends he often had to chat 
on all sorts of trivialities. But the small talk 
that suits men is not suitable for women. 
You can hold a philosophical discourse in 
monologue, ignoring your inattentive audi- 
ence altogether, but small talk requires the 
co-operation ol at least two. The bagpipes 
can be played singly, but there must be a 
pair ot cymbals. How often in the even- 
mgs had Jotin, when sitting on the open 
verandah with Mani, made some strained 
attempts at conversation, only to feel the 
thread snap. And the very silence of the 
evening felt ashamed. Jotin was certain 
that Mani longed to get away. He had 
even wished earnestly that a third person 
would come. For talking is easy with 
three, when it is hard for two. 

lie began to think what he should say 
when Mani came. But such manufactured 
talk would not satisfy him. Jotin felt afraid 
that this five minutes of to-night would lie 
wasted. Yet, for him, there are but few 
moments left for intimate talk. 


3 . 

“What’s this child, you're not going 
anywhere, are you?" , 

“Of course, I’m goinj. to Sitarampur.” 

“What do you mean Who is going to 
take you ?’’ 

“Anath." 

“Not to-day m3- child, some other day.” 

“But the compartment has already 
been reserved.” 

“What does that matter? That loss 
can easily be borne. Go to-morrow, early 
morning.” 

“Mashi, I don’t hold by your in- 
auspicious davs. What harm if 1 do go 
to-day?” 

“Jotin wants to have a talk with you.” 

“All right’! there’s still some time. I’ll 
just go and see him.” 

“But you mustn’t say that you are 
going." 

“Very well, 1 won’t tell him, but I shan’t 
be able to stay long. To-morrow is my 
sister’s atmapraslian and I simply must 
go to-day.” 

“Oh my child ! I beg you to listen to me 
this once. Quiet yoiir mind for a while and 
sit by him. Don’t let him see 3 r our hurry.” 

“What can 1 do ? The train won’t wait 
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forme. Ann ill will be back in ten minutes. 

1 eun sit bv him till then.” 

“No. that won't do. I shall never let 
v ou go to him in that frame of mind. Oh 
v on wretch! the ipan you are torturing is 
soon to leave »this world ; but I warn you, 
you shall have to remember this day till 
the end of your days ! That there is a God ! 
there is a God ! you will some day under- 
stand !” 

“Mashi! Von mustn’t eurse me like 
that.” 

“Oh, my darling boy ! My darling! Why 
do you go on living longer ? There is no 
end to this sin, vet 1 cannot eheek it!” 

Mashi after delaying a little returned to 
the sick-room, hoping by that time Jot in 
would be asleep. Hut jotin moved in his 
bed when she entered. Mashi exclaimed : 

“Just look what she has done!” 

"What’s happened ? Hasn’t Mani come ? 
Why have you been so long. Mashi?” 

“I found her weeping bitterly because 
she had allowed the milk for your soup to 
get burnt ! I tried to console her, saying, 
‘Why there’s more milk to be had !’ Hut 
that she could be so careless about the pre- 
paration of vour soup made her wild. 
With great trouble 1 managed to pacify her 
and put her to bed. Sol haven’t brought 
her to-day. Let her sleep it off.” 

Though Jotin was pained when Mani 
didn’t come, yet he felt a certain amount 
of relief. He had half eared that Maui’s 
bodily presence would do violence to his 
heart’s image of her. Such things had hap- 
pened before in his life. And the gladness 
of the idea that Mani was miserable at 
burning his milk filled his heart to over- 
flowing. 

“Mashi !” 

“What is it. Baba ?’’ 

"I feel quite certain that my days are 
drawing to a close. Hut 1 have no regrets. 
Don’t grieve for me.” 

"No dear, 1 won’t grieve. 1 don’t believe 
that only life is good and not death." 

“Mashi! I tell you truly that death 
seems sweet.” 

Jotin, gazing at the dark sky, felt that it 
was Mani herself who was coming to him 
in Death’s guise. She has immortal youth 
and the stars are flowers of blessing show- 
ered upon her dark tresses by the hand of 
the World-Mother. It seemed as if once more 
Uc had his first sight of his bride under the 


veil of darkness.* The immense night lie- 
enme filled with the loving gaze of Mani’s 
dark eyes. Mani, the bride of this house, 
the wee little girl, became transformed into 
a world-image, — her throne on the altar ot 
the stars at the confluence of life and death. 
]otin said to himself with clasped hands, 
“At last the veil is raised, the covering is 
rent in this deep darkness. Ah! beautiful 
one, how often have you wrung mv heart, 
but no longer shall you forsake me ! ” 

•k 

“I'm suffering Mashi. but nothing like 
you imagine. It seems to me as if my pain 
were gradually separating itself from my 
life. Like a laden boat it was so long 
being lowed behind, but the rope has snap- 
ped .and now it floats away with all my 
burdens. Still 1 can see it, but it is no long- 
er mine, But, Mashi, I’ve not seen Mani 

even once for the last two days!” 

“Jotin, let me give you another pillow.” 

“It almost seems to me, Mashi, that 
Mani also has left me like that laden boat 
of sorrow which drifts away.” 

“Just sip some pomegranate juice, dear! 
Vour throat must be getting dry.” 

“1 wrote m 3 - will yesterday’ ; did I show 
it to you ? I can’t recollect." 

“There’s no need to show it me, Jotin.” 

“When mother died, I had nothing of 
my own. You led me and brought me up. 
Therefore 1 was saying 

“Nonsense child ! 1 had only this house 
and a little property. You earned the 
rest.” 

“But this house -?" 

“That’s nothing. Wliv you’ve added to 
it so much that it's difficult to find out 
where my house was!” 

“I'm sure Mani’s love for 3*011 is realW — ” 

“Yes, yes! 1 know that Jotin. Now von 
trv to sleep.” 

“Though 1 have bequeathed all my pro- 
perty to Maui, it is practicality yours, 
Mashi. She will never disobey v'oti.” 

“Win' arc \ ou worrying so much about 
that, dear?” 

“All I have, 1 owe to you. When you see 
my will, don’t think fora moment that—” 

“What do you mean Jotin? Do you 
think l shall mind for a moment because 

* The bride and the bridegroom sec each other’s face 
for the first lime at the marriage ceremony under a 
wil tlir- » w n over their hc-itls 
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you jjivc to Maui what belongs to you ? 
Surch" Tin not so mean as that ? ” 

“But you also will have 

“Look here Jotin, I shall L>et angry with 
you. You want to console me with 
money ! ” 

“Oh Mashi! IIow 1 wish 1 could give you 
something better than money!” 

“ 1 hat you have done, Jotin ! — more than 
enough. Haven't I had you to till my 
lonely house ? I must have acquired that 
great good fortune in many |>rc\ ions births! 
You have given me so much that now*, 
if mv destiny’s duo is exhausted, 1 shall not 
complain. Ves, yes! Hive away everything 
in Maui's name — \ our house, your money, 
your carriage and your land — such 
burdens are too heavy for me!” 

“Of course 1 know you have lost your 
taste lor the enjoyments of life, but Mani 
is so young, that — ” . 

“No! you mustn't say that. If you 
want to lea\e her your property, it is all 
right, but as for enjoyment—” 

“What harm il she does enjoy herself, 
Mashi ?” 

“No. no, it will be impossible. Her 
throat will become parched and it will 
be dust and ashes to her.” 

» 

Jotin remained silent. He could not 
decide whether it was true or not, and 
whether it was a matter of regret or other- 
wise. that the world would become dis- 
tasteful to Maui for want of him. The 
stars seemed to whisper in his heart : 

“Indeed it is true. Wc have been 
watching for thousands of years and 
know that all these great preparations for 
enjoyment are but vanity.” 

Jotin ^sighed and said: “We cannot leave 
behind us what is really worth giving.” 

“It's no trifle you are giving, dearest. 
1 only pray she may have the power to 
know the value of what is given her.” 

“Give me a little more of that pomegra- 
nate juice. Mashi, I’m thirstv. I)id Maui 
come to me yesterday, 1 wonder ?” 

“Ves she came, but you were asleep. 
She sat by your bead, Vanning you fora 
long time, and then went away to get your 
clothes washed.” 

“Ilow wonderful ! I believe l was 
dreaming that very moment that Muni 
was trying to enter my room. The door 
was slightly open and she was pushing 
against it, but it wouldn’t open. But, 
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Mashi, you’re going too far— -you ought to 
let her see that I am dying, otherwise my 
death will be a terrible shook to her.” 

“Baba ! Let me put this shawl over your 
feet, they are getting cold.” 

“No, Mashi ! 1 cnn’t.bear anything over 
me like that.” • 

“Do you know, Jotin, Mani made this 
shawl for you. When she ought to have 
been asleep, she was busy at it. It was 
finished only yesterday.” 

Jytin took the shawl and touched it 
tenderly with his hands. It seemed to him 
that the softness of (lie wool was Muni’s 
own. Her loving thoughts have been woven 
night alter night with its threads. It is not 
made merely of wool, hut also of her touch. 
Therefore, when Mashi drew that shawl 
over his leet. it seemed as if, night after 
night, Mani had been caressing his tired 
limbs. 

“But Mashi ! 1 thought Mani did’nt 
know how to knit, — at any rate she never 
liked it.” 

“It doesn’t take long to learn a thing, 
of course I had to teach her. Then it 
contains a good many mistakes.” 

"Let there he mistakes ; we’re not going 
to send it to the Paris Exhibition. It will 
keep m v feet warm in spite of its mistakes.” 

Jotin’s mind began to picture Mani fit 
her task, blundering .and struggling and 
yet patiently going on night after night. 
How sweetly pathetic it was ! Anti again 
he went over the shawl with his caressing 
lingers. 

“Mashi ! Is the doctor downstairs?” 

“Ves, he will stay here to-night.” 

“But tell him it’s useless for him to give 
me a sleeping draught. It doesn’t give me 
real rest and only adds to my pain. Let 
me remain properly awake. Do you know, 
Mashi, that my wedding took place on the 
night of the full moon in the month of 
Baisakh? To-morrow will be that day, and 
the stars of that very night will be shining 
in the sky. Mani perhaps has forgotten. I 
want to remind her of it to-day; just call 
her to me fora minute nr two.. ..Why do 
you keep silent? I suppose the doctor lms 
told you I am so weak that any excite- 
ment will — hut 1 tell you truly, Mashi, to- 
night if I can have only a few minutes’ 
talk with her there will be no need for any 
sleeping draughts. Mashi, don’t cry like 
that! 1 am quito well, to-day mv heart is 
full as it has never been in my life before. 
That’s why 1 want 'to see .Mani. No, no, 
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Mashi! I can’t hear to see you crying! You 
have been so quiet all these lust days, why 
are you so troubled to-night?” 

“Oil Jotin, I thought that I hail 
exhausted all my tears, but I find there 
arc plenty left. I can’t bear it any longer.” 

‘‘Call Muni. -I’ll remind her of our wed- 
ding night so that to-morrow she may ” 

"I'm going, dear. Shorn bhu will wait 
at the door, if you want anything, call 
him.” 

Mashi went to Maui’s bedroom and 
sat down on the floor crying,— ‘‘Oh come, 
come once, you heartless wretch ! Keep his 
last request who has given you his all ! 
Don't kill him who is already dying !" 


Jotin hearing the sound of footsteps 
started up, saying, “Mani !” 

‘‘I am Shomblm. Did you cad me ?” 

‘‘Ask your mistress to come ?” 

“Ask whom ?” 

“Your mistress.” 

“She has not yet returned. ” 

“Returned ? From where ?" 

“From Sitarampur." 

“When did she go ?” 

“Three days ago.” 

For a moment Jotin felt numb all over 
and his head began to swim. He slipped 
down from the pillows, on which lie was 
reclining, and kicked off the woollen shawl 
that was over his feet. 


When Mashi came back -after a long 
time, Jotin didn’t mention Mani’s name 
and Mashi thought he had forgotten all 
about her. 

Suddenly Jotin cried out, “Mashi, did I 
tell you about the dream I had the other 
night?" 

“Which dream ? 

“That in which Mani was pushing the 
door and the door wouldn’t open more 
than an ineh. She stood outside unable 
to enter. Now I know that Mani has to 
stand outside my door till the last.” 


Mashi kept silent. She realised that 
the heaven she had been building for Jotin 
out of falsehood had toppled down at last. 
When sorrow comes, it is best to acknow- 
ledge it. When God strikes, it is no use 

trying to dodge the blow. ' 

“Mashi! The love I Jtave got from you 


will last through all my births. I have 
filled this life with it to carry it with me. 
In the next birth, I am sure you will be 
born as my daughter, and I shall tend you 
with all my love.” 

“What are you saying, Jotin ? Do you 
mean to say I shall be born again as a 
woman ? Why can’t you pray that I 
should come to your arms as a son ?” 

“No, no, not a son ! You will come to 
my house in that wonderful beauty which 
you had when you were young. I ean even 
imagine how Tshall dress you.” 

“Don’t talk so much, Jotin, but try to 
sleep.” 

“I shall name you ‘Lakshmi.’” 

“But that is an old-fashioned name, 
Jotin !” 

“Yes, but you are my old-fashioned 
Mashi. Come to my house again with 
those beautiful old-fashioned manners.” 

“I can't wish that 1 should come and 
burden your home with the misfortune of 
a girl-child !” 

“Mashi, you think me weak and are 
wanting to save me all trouble.” 

“My child, 1 am a woman, so 1 have mv 
weakness. Therefore I have tried all my 

life to save you from all sorts of trouble, 

only to fail*” 

“Mashi ! 1 have not had time in this 
life to apply the lessons I have learnt. But 
they will keep for my next birth. I shall 
show then what a man is able to do. I 
have learnt how false it is to be always 
looking after oneself.” 

“Whatever you may say, darling, you 
have never grasped anything for yourself, 
but given everything to others.” 

“Mashi, I can brag of one thing at any 
rate. 1 have never been a tyrant in my 
happiness, or tried to enforce my claims by 
violence. Because lies eould not content 
me, I have had to wait long. Perhaps truth 

will lie kind to me at last. Who is that 

Mashi, who is that ?” 

“Where? There’s no one there, Jotin !” 

“Mashi, just go and see in the other 
room. I thought I ’’ 

“No, dear! I don’t see anybody.” 

“But it seemed quite clear to me that—” 

“No, Jotin it’s nothing. So keep quiet! 
The doctor is coming now.” 

“Look here, you mustn’t stay near the 
patient so much, you excite him. You go 
to bed and my assistant will remain with 
him.” 

“No, Mashi! I can’t let you go.” 
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“All right, Baba ! lwill sit quietly in that 
corner.” 

“No, no! you must sit by my side. 1 
can’t let go your band, .not till the very 
end. I have been made by your hand and 
only from your hand shall God take me.” 

“All right, you ean remain theft*. But 
Jotin Babu, you must not talk to her. It’s 
time for you* to take that medicine.” 

“Time for my medicine ? Humbug ! 
The time for that is over. To give medicine 
now is merely to deceive; besides 1 am not 
afraid to die. Mashi ! Death is busy with 
his physic, why do jam add another 
nuisance in the shape of a doctor? Send 
him away, send him away ! It is you alone 
I need now ! No one else, none whatever ! 
No more falsehood !” 

“I protest, as a doctor, this excitement 
is doing you harm.” 

“Then go, doctor, ‘don’t excite me any 

more! Mashi, has he gone ?... That’s 

good! Now come and take my head in 
your lap.” 

“All right dear ! Now Baba, try to 
sleep !” 


as.'i 

“No, Mashi ! Don’t ask me to sleep. 
If I sleep, I shall never awake. 1 still need 
to keep awake a little longer. Do’nt j’ou 
hear a*sound ? Somebody is coming.” 


“Jotin, dear, just open your eyes a little. 
She has come. Look once and see !” 

“Who has come ? A dream ?” 

“Not .a dream, darling, Mani has come 
with her father.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“Can’t you see ? This is your Mani !” 
“Mani ? Has that door opened ?” 

“Yes, Baba, it is wide open.” 

“No, Mashi ! Not that shawl ! Not that 
shawl ! That shawl is a fraud !” 

“It is not a shawl, Jotin ! It is our 
Mani, who has flung herself on vour feet. 
Put your hand on her head and bless her. 
Don’t erv like that, Mani ! There will be 
time enough for that. Keep quiet now for 
a little." 


SA1NAMJS AND SIKHS : 17tli CENTURY 


S UCH open attacks on Hinduism by all 
the forces of Government as marked 
the reign of Aurangzib naturally pro- 
duced great discontent among the persecut- 
ed sect. Some frantic attempts were made 
on the Emperor’s life, but they were child- 
ish and ended in failure. The wandering 
Hindu saint Uddhav Bairagi was imprison- 
ed in the police station “as a punishment 
for his seduction of men to falsehood.” In 
June 1669, two of his Rajput disciples 
stabbed to death Qazi Abul Mukaram, by 
waj F of revenge. Aurangzib put to death 
not only the two murderers but also their 
innocent spiritual guide.— (M. <4. 84.) 

Early m 1669 a most formidable 
popular rising took place in the Mathura 
district. The Indian peasant, especially 
in Agra, Mathura and Oudh, was a bad 
tax-payer in Muslim times, and the collec- 
tion of revenue often required the use ot 
force. Akbar’s wise regulations for giving 
fixity to the State demand and protecting 


the ryots from, illegal exactions had disap- 
peared with him. Under his successors, no 
doubt, a revenue collector was removed 
from his post when his oppression became 
intolerable and the public outcrj' against 
him repeatedly reached the Emperor’s ears. 
But such cases were exceptional. In the 
Mathura district in particular, nothing 
was done by Government to win the love 
and willing oljedience of the peasantry, but 
rather a policy was followed which left 
behind it a legacy of undying hatred. 

For instance, we read how a local 
faujdar named Murshid Quli Khan 
Turkman (who died 1638) took advantage 
of his campaigns against refractory tenants 
to gratify his lust. When the villagers 
were defeated he seized all their most 
beautiful women and placed them in his 
harem. Another practice of this licentious 
officer is thus described in the Masir-ul- 
umara (Hi, 422). * 

“On the birthday of Krishna, a vast 
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gutluTiug ol Hindu men and womvn takes 
place at Govurdhun on the Jatnuna oppo- 
site Mathura. The Khan, painting his 
lorehead and wearing a dhoti like a Hindu, 
used to walk up and down in the crowd. 
Whenever he saw a woman whose beauty 
filled even the Moon with envy, he snatched 
her away like a wolf pouncing upon a 
fioek, and placing her in the boat which 
his men had kept ready on the bank, he 
sped to Agm. The Hindu | for shame] 
never divulged what had happened to. liis 
daughter.” 

A1»dun Nabi Khan who was laujdar of 
Mathura from August !<»<»() to May 1 (*()•>, 
was free from such vices. But he gave the 
people equally strong provocation in 
another way. He had started life as an 
officer of Sadullah Khan, the famous wnxir. 
His able and honest management of his 
master’s private estates greatly improved 
their income and prosperity. It attracted 
Shah Julian's attention. One day lie 
smilingly asked his wtizir, “How is it that 
vou have a Philosopher's st one but do not 
show it to me ?” Sadullah understood his 
meaning and replied, “Yes, vour Majesty, 
Abdun Nabi is a man in outward form, but 
he has the property of creating gold.” Pas- 
sing on to the imperial service, Abdun Nabi 
occupied trusted though subordinate 
positions and rose to the rank of a com- 
mander of Two Thousand before his death. 
He amassed property worth more than 30 
lakhs of Rupees, besides building a grand 
mosque at his own expense. 

Aurangzib chose him as laujdar of 
Mathura probably because he, being “a 
religious man” (as the Court history calls 
him), was expected to enter heartily into 
the Emperor’s policy of “rooting out 
idolatry.” Soon after joining this post 
Abdun Nabi built a Jama Masjid in the 
heart of the city of Mathura ( 1(»(>1-1G(>2) 
on the ruins of a Hindu temple. Later, in 
1 GOG, he forcibly removed the carved stone 
railing presented by Dara Slink oh to Kesav 
Rai’s temple. When in l(»Gt) the Jut 
peasantry rose under the leadership of 
Gokla, the zamindar of Tilpat, Abdun 
Nabi * marched out to attack them in the 
village of Bashara, but was shot dead 
during the encounter (about 10th May). 

* Abdun Nabi, Kuqnt No. I- ,‘Philosoplier’sstoiie), 
A N. 573, 00 G, Af. A. 7$, S3 (dr*ith) A r . W. ilnz. viii. 
Pt. 1. 93, Akhhnrnt , 9 , 7- Their is a village named 
after Abdun Nabi on the lc r t bank of the Jamuna, 
opposte Mathura and south ol'Uokul. 


Gokla, llushcd with victory, looted the 
pargatiah ol* Sadabad, and the disorder 
spread to the Agra district. 

At this Aurangzib sent a strong force 
under Radandax Khan to quell the rebel- 
lion, while hi^li officers like Saf Shikan 
Khan <ind Hassaii Ali Khan were succes- 
sively appointed t’aujdars of \Jathura. 
Throughout the year lawlessness 

reigned in the district. An attempt in 
September to make terms with Gokla by 
granting: him a pardon on condition of the 
lestitutinn of all his booty, failed. By the 
end of November the situation had become 
so serious that the Bmperor had to march 
from Delhi to the affected area. On the 4th 
December Hassati Ali Khan attacked the 
rebel villagers of Rcwarah, Chandar-kaha, 
and Sarklmd. They fought till noon, 
when being: unable to resist any longer, 
many ol them slaughtered their women 
and rushed upon the swords of the Mughals, 
lighting' with Lh<* recklessness of despair. 
The loss of the imperialists was heavy, 
while the rebels had BOO killed and 250 
(both men and women) taken captive. 
During the campaign the Iimperor very 
humanely detached 200 horsemen to guard 
the crops of the villagers and prevent the 
soldiers from oppressing any of them or 
taking any child prisoner.* 

Next month Ilassan Ali Khan with his 
lieutenant Shaikh Razi-uddin of Bhagalpur 
(who was a rare combination of soldier, 
theologian, traveller and business man in 
one) defeated Gokla. Tlu rebels, who 
mustered 20,000 strong, mostly Juts and 
other stalwart peasants, encountered the 
imperial forces at a place 20 miles from 
Tilpat, and charged most gallantly. But 
after a very long and bloody contest they 
gave way before the superior discipline and 
artillery of the Mughals, and fled to Tilpat, 
which was besieged for three days and at 
last stormed at the point of the sword. 
The havoc was terrible. On the victors 1 side 
4,000 men fell and on the rebels’ 5000, 
while 7000 persons, including Gokla and 
his family, were taken prisoner. The Jat 
leader’s limbs were hacked off one by one 
on the platform of the police office of Agra, 
his family was forcibly converted to Islam, 
and his followers were kept in prison in 
charge ol the provost of the Imperial camp. 

* Peasant risings in Mathura and Agra districts— 
A/. ,i. S3, 92-94, 110; Ishwardas, 53 (fall of Gokla); 
Akhbnmt, y i*. 
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Innocent strangers who had been arrested 
along with the rebels, were ordered to be 
set free after proper inquiries, while the 
old men and children were handed over to 
an eunuch of the Court. 

Bitt the trouble did not die out with the 
loss of one leader. We read that even as 
late as March of that year (1070), Hassan 
AH Khan was “engaged in slaving and 
capturing the rebels, plundering their 
houses, extirpating their families, and dis- 
mantling their strong [mud] forts. 1 ’ These 
measures had the desired e fleet, and in y 
short time peace was restored to the 
district. 

But the peace did not last more than 
ten years. In June 10K1, the faujdar of 
the environs of Agra had to lead an ex- 
pedition against some villagers and was 
mortally wounded by them. This was a 
purely agrarian revolt, and was probably 
soon ended. In lOss.V hen the Kmperor 
was engaged with his many enemies in the 
Deccan, the second great [at rising began, 
under the leadership of Rajah Ram, and 
though Rajah Ram was soon slain, his 
brother Churaman Jat with his head- 
quarters at Sansani, carried on an inter- 
mittent war till the end of Aurangzib’s life, 
and could not be subdued bv that*I5ni- 
peror’s decadent successors. 

The revolt of the Satnami faqirs in 
May 1071! has gained a place in the history 
of Aurangzib out of all proportion to its 
size or political importance. I'nlikc other 
popular disturbances ot the reign it ap- 
pealed to the vulgar craze for the super- 
natural and sent a short thrill of fear to 
the capital itself. lienee, men greatly 
marvelled at it and it became the talk of 
the age.* 

The Satnamis are a Hindu sect so called 
from their devotion to the name of the true 
(*od ( Satva mini). The people nicknamed 
them Mumliyas or Shavelings from their 
practice of shaving off all the hair, — even 
the eye-brows, from their heads. The sect 
is scattered all over Fpper India, and has 
monasteries in many places, but its strong- 
hold in that century was the district of 
Aarnol, 75 miles south-west of Delhi. The 
religious mysteries practised by these 

♦ Satnamis.— ,tf. .4. 115, K. K. ii. 232—254. Ish- 
n a ^H S Sl b : S£or/a ' 1G7-1GS. Ale shay K. 

^ irs ^iva Ufmsukn Sampradava, i. 
:-i . Wilson ’ s Religious Sects of the Hindus , 

vjaently describe another sect bearing the same name 
but founded about 1775 . 
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sectaries were abominable, and a contem- 
porary Hindu historian! Ishwardas Nagar, 
thus describes the repulsion which they ex- 
cited : “The Satnamis are extremely filthy 
and wicked. In their rules they make no 
distinction between Hindus and Musal- 
mans, and eat pigs and • other unclean 
animals. If a (log is served up before them, 
they do not show any disgust at it! In 
sin and immorality they see no blame.” 

But evidently their esoteric doctrines 
and rites did not make them bad citizens or 
men. Khali Khan (ii. 252) gives them a 
good character as an honest and manly 
brotherhood, saving, “Though they dress 
like faqirs, most of them follow agriculture 
or trade on a small capital. Following 
the path of their own faith they wish to 
live with a good name and never attempt 
to obtain money by any dishonest or un- 
lawful means. If any one tries to oppress 
them, they cannot endure it. Most of 
them carry arms.” 

These people came into conflict with the 
forces of <»ovcrnmcnt from a purely tem- 
poral cause. “< hie day a Satnami cultivator 
near Narnol had a hot dispute with a foot 
soldier (piada) who was watching a field, 
and the soldier broke his head with his 
thick stick. A party of Satnamis beat the 
assailant till he seemed dead. The shiqqa* 
dar (petty revenue collector), hearing of it, 
sent a body of piadas to arrest the men; 
but the Satnamis assembled in force, beat 
the piadas , wounded some of them, and 
snatched a wa^ their arms. Their number 
and tumult increased every hour.” 

The quarrel soon took on a religious 
colour and assumed the form of a war for 
the liberation of the Hindus by an attack 
on Aurangzib himself. An old prophetess 
appeared among them and declared that 
her spells could raise an invisible army at 
night, that the Satnamis fighting under her 
banner would be invulnerable to the 
enemy’s weapons, and that if one of them 
tell eighty others would spring up in his 
place. The movement spread like wild fire 
and the (iovcrnment was completely taken 
by surprise. The rising looked like a sudden 
“irruption of ants out of the ground or of 
locusts from the skv.” Soon some five 
thousand Satnamis were up in arms. 
The local officers underrated the danger 
and sent out trpops 4n small parties 
who were successively defeated. These ini- 
tial victories only raised the confidence of 
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the reb/ls and confirmed the talc of their 
magical They plundered many vil- 

lages in Lhe district and when, at last, the 
iatijdar ot X mio! cam ,• nut to meet them, 
they route l him with heavy loss and seized 
the town. 

The dauber now assumed threatening 
proportions. The victorious rebels plunder- 
ed Narnol, demolished its mosques, and 
established their own administration in the 
district, holding it by means of outposts 
and collecting the revenue from the peas- 
ants. “The za mi ndars of the neighbour- 
hood and some foolish Rajputs seize* l t he 
opportunity to rebel and withhold the pay- 
ment of revenue to the stale. Die disturb, 
unco daily grew worse/’ “The rebels 
marched to Hairat Singhana, looting the 
villages. The noise of their tumult reached 
Delhi, where "rain became se?\nt\ and the 
citizens were greatly alarmed and distract- 
ed.” Superstitious terror demoralised the 
imperial army. “Magical powers wen* as 
eribed to the Sa tnamies.... (oval Rajahs 
and experienced generals with large armies 
were appoin ted against them, but refused 
to face them, though they had arrived 
within 32 or 3 l miles of Delhi.” 

Atirangzib was now fully roused. On 
15 tli March he sent a large force. 10,000 
strong, under Radandaz Khan and many 
other* high ollieers with artillery and a 
detachment from the liniperor’s bodyguard 
against the rebels. To counteract the spells 
of the Salnamis, the Emperor, who had the 
reputation of a living saint (Al/imgir zinrfn 
pir ), wrote out prayers and musical figures 
with his own hand and ordered the papers 
to be sewed on to the banners of his army 
and displayed before the enemy. The en- 
counter was terrible. “ I lie rebels advanced 
to the attack. In spite of their poverty 
in materials of war, they enacted the scenes 
of the "real war of the Mnhnbhnmt. The 
Muslim heroes reddened their pitiless 
swords in the blood of the wretches/’ After 
a most obstinate battle, two thousand of 
the Satnamis fell on the field, while many 
more were slain during the pursuit. “Very 
few of them escaped ; and the tract of 
country was cleared of the infidels.” In 
the imperial ranks 200 were killed, and 
Rajah Bishnu Singh Kachliwah, who li *d 
fought most gallantly, had his elephant 
wounded in seven places. The victors vere 
richly rewarded. .Radaijdaz Khan was 
given the title of Shujuet Khan, and all the 
officers, high and low alike, received promo- 


tion and robes of honour. The artillery 
planted outside Delhi to command the ap- 
proaches to the city stood there for some 
time after as an eloquent memorial of the 
panic created by the Satnami advance at 
the capital. 

Towards the close of the 15th century, 
when tiie first wave of Muslim immigra- 
tion into India had worn itself out, leaving 
the country in political disruption, social 
disorder and moral decadence, there arose 
in Lhe extreme east and the extreme west of 
India two Hindu reformers who called upon 
the people to prefer the essence to the form 
of religion, a living faith to a dead mecha- 
nical ritual, and tiie spirit to the letter of 
their scriptures. Both of them insisted on 
the unity <>f the Hod head underlying the 
multitude of the idols of popular worship. 
Both taught that Hod can be realised only 
1 ) v m -ans of a love as ardent and exclusive 
as the conjugal passion. Both urged on their 
hearers to work out their salvation person- 
al by strenuous holy living and not to im- 
agine that it can be won through any other 
man’s exertions or the mechanical repeti- 
tion of any other man’s words. Both in- 
vited earnest believers to their folds with- 
out distinction of caste or creed, and tried 
to form a brotherhood of the elect. Both 
attempts, after glorious success for three 
generations, ended in failure, and their only 
result has been to add two more names to 
the 1 ong list of the religious sects of the 
Hindus! The goal of Chailanya* was lost 
when his church passed under the control of 
Brahman Hoswamis who developed a very 
subtle and esoteric theology in which the 
brain has suppressed the heart, and his 
Yaishnava followers now form two sharply 
divided sections, —an emotional but moral- 
ly undisciplined rabble at the base, and a 
keenly intellectual but cold and fastidious 
priesthood at the top, without any link 
between them. The aims of Nauak were 
abandoned when his successors in the 
leadership of the Sikhs set up a temporal 
dominion for themselves and made military 
drill take the place of moral self-reform and 
spiritual growth. 

“Tlu liberation which baba Nrinak realised in his 
hear* .vis not p hiiertv, b u spiritual freedom. 

X in ik had called u ' >n his lisaples to five themselves 
fro n selfishness, from narrow bigotry, from spiritual 
lethargy. Hum Gobind organised t ie Sikhs to suit 
a special purp >se. lie called in the human energy 

* For the teachings of Chaitanva, see my work 
Chat ativ ns Pilgrimages and Teachings. 
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ot the Sikhs from all other sides and made it How 
iu one particular channel only ; they cease 1 u> be lull, 
free men. He eonvene‘1 tnc spiritual unity of the 
Sikhs into a means of worldly success ; lie dwarfed 
the unity of a religious sect in’o an instrument of 
political advancement. lienee, t*he Sikhs wno had 
been advancing lor centimes to be true men, now 
suddenly stopped short and became uurc soldici s / 
The end of Sikh history looks very sail. When a 
river, which had left the pure, snowy, cloiul kissing 
hill-tops to reach the ocean, disappears in a sandy 
plain, losing its motion, losing its song, a sorry 
sight is its failure. K veil so, when the pure white 
stream of cneigv which issued fioin a bhnkta'i s heart 
to cleanse and fertilise the earth ends in the red mire 
of a military cantonment, men can see no glory, no, 

joy in it Today then* is no spirit of pi ogress 

among the Sikhs. They have crystallised into a 
small sect. Centuries ha\c failed to pi oi luce new 
spiritual teacher from among them.' * 

Nanak, a Hindu of the small trader paste 
(Kliatri), was horn in 1 -M>H at Talwandi, 
a place miles S. \V. of Labor. In early 
youth lie began to consort with holy men 
and wandering friars and have testa tie 
visions, and then throwing; up Ins post 
under Haulat Khan Lodi he took to a life 
of religious travel and preaching. The 
essence of his creed was belief in the one 
true living God, and the shaping of every 
man’s conduct in such a way as to realise 
tliat God. In his moments of inspiration 
he held communion with his Mauer and 
sang of Him in the very language of the 
Song of Songs. Like Kahir and other 
Indian saints before him, he preached 
against the hollowness of conventional 
beliefs and mechanical rites, and urged his 
hearers to go back to the very spring head 
of a personal and living faith. It was only 
natural that such a teacher should de- 
nounce the Hindus and Muhammadans of 
the age as false to their creeds and that his 
insistence on the common truth of all 
religions should make all spiritual-minded 
men among both sects accept him as their 
master and guide, even as Kahir had been 
accepted. Hut the vulgar people and the 
selfish priests raised the cr\ that Nanak 
had condemned their Scriptures as ineffi- 
cacious for salvation, that he was saying 
“There is no Hindu and there is no Musal- 
rnan,” and even that he had “become a 
Turk !“y 


* Rabindranath Tagore, as translated by me iu 
Modern Review , April, H)1 ! , 33-t-33K. • 

t Macauliffe's Sikh Religion, Yul. I.; Ilughcs’s 
Dictionary oi Islam, 5 S3 — blM- (article by K. Pincott), 
Dabistan-ul imizahih (l.mnbay lithographed text) 
178-103 and Sujan Rai Khalii’s Klwlnsat-ut-taw arikh 
as translated by me in India of Aurangv.iU , SSDl, 


Indeed, there was jmuch in Nanak’s 
speech and conduct to lend colour to such 
a charge. lJis dress was as eclectic as his 
doctrines. 

“fhe (»uni set out towards the east, having 
arrayed liiur-clf m a s! range •motley of Hindu and 

Muhammadan religious habiliiucitfls He wore a 

nee k lace ol bones, and imprinted a saffron mark 
on his Ibie head iu the style of Hindus.” (Mae. i. 38.) 

His devotion to one God, “the True, 
the Immortal, the Self-existent, the Pure, 
the Invisible,” made him reject incarna- 
tions hud idols as abominations, while his 
insistence on right conduct cut away the 
basis ot ritualistic practices and set pniy- 
crs. As he said, repeating the words of 
kabir, “O brethren, the Yeds and the 
Ouran are lalse, and free not the mind from, 
anxiety ...God can be obtained by humility 
and prayer, self-restraint, searching of the 
heart, and fixed gaze on Him.’’ (Mae. 
i. 177). 

Nanak (who lived till 15BN) drew round 
himself a hand ot earnest worshippers, and 
in time they solidified into a sect. But his 
original intention was to save all souls 
without distinction, and not to found a 
narrow brotherhood with its peculiar 
d i\ :ss, marks, doctrines, form of worship 
and scripture. He acknowledged no guru 
save God and no worship except the prac- 
tice of virtue. liven his hymns were mostly 
adapted 1mm the sacred songs left behind 
by the monotheistic reformers of the past, 
and had nothing distinctive, nothing 
sectarian about them. 

This liberality of mind, devotion to the 
essence of religion, and contempt for wealth 
and power continued to mark the Sikh 
gurus throughout the Kith century, from 
Nanak to Arjun the f»th guru. Their 
saintly lives won the reverence of the 
Mughal liniperors and they had no (juarrel 
either with Islam or the State. 

Before the reign of Aurangzib the Sikhs 
were nc\er persecuted on religious grounds, 
and their collision with the Mughal Gov- 
ernment, which began in Jahangir’s time, 
w as dii<* entirely to sccu/nr causes, and tile 
change in l he character of the gurus w as 
solely responsible lor it. 

Nanak had no guru save God, and Iris 
two immediate successors were chosen for 
superior character only. But alter the 

arc our oiigimd a'.urcca ot insinuation about the 
Sikh gurus. 1 thall in future refer to the first of 
these works as ‘Mac.’ • 
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3rd guru tile headship of" the Clmrcli became 
hereditary. The guru was credited with 
superhuman powers; he was invested with 
royal pomp, and man-worship began to 
infect the Sikhs. When boys of nine and 
even five years (lik- Govind Rai and Har 
Kishan respectively) were accepted as 
spiritual leaders, it was clear that the 
Guru had ceased to be regarded as a human 
teacher and was held to be born with 
supernatural powers like an incarnation of 
God, whose acts could not be judged by 
the standard of human reason.* 

Pnder Arjun, the 5th Guru (1581 — 1600) 
the number of Sikh converts grcatlv 
increased and with them the guru's 
income. As a contemporary remarked, 
“The Emperor [AkbarJ and' kings bow 
before him. Wealth ever comcth to him.” 
(Mac. iii. 28) “The royal state and 
retinue” of this guru were so great that 
even a Chancellor (dhvun) of the empire con- 
sidered the guru’s son a desirable match for 
his daughter, but the guru scornfully declin- 
ed the alliance. With the business instincts 
of a Khatri (petty trader), Guru Arjun 
organized a permanent source of income. 
A band of agents called tnnssutd s were 
stationed in every city from Kabul to 
Dacca where there was a Sikh, to collect 
the tithes aud offerings of the faithful ; and 
this Spiritual tribute, so far as it escaped 
peculation by the agents, reached the 
central treasury at Amritsar. The guru 
was treated as a temporal king and girt 
round by a body of courtiers and ministers 
called massmcls, which is the Hindi corrup- 
tion of the title musnad-i-ala borne by 
nobles under the l’athan sultans of Delhi. 
Like the Muslim kings, too, the gurus took 
several wives, t 

The effects of this conversion of a spiri- 
tual guide into an earthly ruler began to 
show themselves clearly after the death of 
Aijun. That guru was a lover of peace 
and humility, and devoted himself to con- 
solidating the Church. He completed the 
two sacred tanks at Amritsar, built the 
first temple for enshrining the Holy Book 


• So, too, Bnbu Atal, the son of Ham Gobind, 
though only S years old, conveyed “a profound 
meaning tu whatever he said evcii jestingly" (Mac. 
IV, 130) and was believed to be “a treasury of 
miraculous power.” (1111.) 

+ liar Rni, ?th purii, when a mere boy ofninc 
Was “wedded collectively” all the daughters of a 
follower named Day a Rain. (Mac. iii. 225.) 


(G ninth) on the site of the present (ioldell 
Temple, drew up a scheme of daily religious 
services for the Sikhs, and gave the final 
shape to their Scriptures by compiling a 
volume of hymns selected* from those 
composed by his four predecessors as well 
as those current among “the followers of 
the principal Indian saints, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, since the days of Jaidev.” 
(Mae. iii. GO.) 

At the very end of his career, Arjun 
made the sole mistake of his life. Moved 
by compassion and entreaty, he in a weak 
moment blessed the banners of Khasrau, 
the rival of Jahangir for the Mughal 
throne, and even gave money help to that 
prince. < hi the defeat of the pretender, 
Jahangir lined the guru two lakhs of 
Rupees for his disloyalty to the king dc 
jure. The Sikhs were willing to subscribe 
the amount ; but the man ol God forbade 
them, saving “Whatever money I have, is 
for the poor, the friendless aud the 
stranger. 1 * ( iii. i)li. ) He regarded the 
fine as an unjust imposition, refused to pay 
it, and stoically endured imprisonment and 
torture, which were the usual punishments 
of revenue defaulters in those days. Worn 
out by being forced to sit in the burning 
sand * of Labor, he died in June 1000. 
This was clearly not a ease of religious 
persecution, but merely the customary 
punishment of a political offender. 

With his son Har Govind (1G(K>-1 04-5), a 
new era began. He was a man of a less 
spiritual fibre than Arjun. “Unlike his 
father, Har Govind constantly trained him- 
self in martial exercises and systematically 
turned his attention to the chase.** Early in 
his pontificate, he began to enlist men and 
increase his bodyguard ot 3 2 warriors till 
it became a small army. When the saintly 
old Sikh, Bhai Budha, remonstrated 
against this unspiritual passion, liar 
Govind replied, “I wear two swords as 
emblems of spiritual and temporal author- 
ity. In the Guru's house religion and 
worldly enjoyment shall be combined.’* 
Ilis retinue during his tours to places of 
pilgrimage was large enough to sea re awav 
holv men bv suggesting that some Rajah 
had arrived! (Mae. iv. t-3,33.) 

• Under the easy and good-natured 
Jahangir, Har Govind was fairly well 
treated by the imperial family, though he 
had to undergo twelve years’ confinement 
in Gwalior fort to make him pay the 
balance of his father's line. But the 
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growing military strength and royal pomp 
of the guru and his worldly spirit and 
tastes made a conflict between him and the 
government of the country inevitable, and 
it broke out after Shah Julian's accession. 
When that emperor was hawking near 
Amritsar, the guru entered the same area 
in pursuit of game, and his Sikhs quarrelled 
with the servants of the imperial hunt 
about a bird. The two parties came to 
blows, and in the end the imperialists were 
beaten off with slaughter. An army was 
sent against the audacious rebel, but ii 
was routed with heavy loss, at Sangrana, 
near Amritsar, 1 bus. (Mae. iv. N0-9S.) 

The victor's fame spread far and wide. 
“Many men came to enlist under the guru's 
banner. They said that no one else had 
power to contend with the Ivmperor.”* 
Such an open defiance of imperial authority 
could not be tolerated near Labor. Larg- 
er and larger armies were sent against the 
guru, and though he gained some successes 
at first, his house and property at Amritsar 
were, in the end, seized, and he was forced 
to take refuge afc Kiratpur in the Kashmir 
hills beyond the reach of Mughal arms.!* 

Here he died in lf>ff>, after investing 
Iiis younger grandson, Har Rai, a boy ol 
fourteen, as his successor. An elder grand- 
son, named Dhir Mai, set up as guru in the 
Punjab plains, in alliance with the imperial 
government, and kept possession of the 
original copy of the Grnnth , which had 
already attained to the veneration ol a 
tutelary idol. , 

Har Kai’s pontificate (l(Vf5-16(>l ) was 
uneventful. Hut Dara Shukoh had paid 
him visits of respect in the course of his 
general devotion to siidlius , and the guru 
had blessed the Prince when a fugitive in 
the Punjab after the battle of Samugarh. 
Aurangzib summoned Har Rai to answer 
for his conduct. The guru sent his eldest 
sou Ram Rai to Court, but that young 
mail temporised and ingratiated himself 
with the Muglml, for which his father dis- 
inherited him. Har Rai died in 1001 after 


* _ He had so completely suuk the character ol 
a religious reformer in that of a conquering general, 
that he had no scrapie in enlisting large bands ol 
Afghan mercenaries These afterwards deserted him, 
joined the imperial general, and attacked the guru. 

t Dnbistaii, 188. The Sikh accounts disguise 
th"e guru’s defeat, but they can oiler no explanation 
of his flight to tlie Mils if he had been, as they allege, 
always victorious over the imperialists. 


investing: his second son, Har Kishan, as 
his successor. Ham Km' immediately pro- 
claimed himself guru and claimed his 
father’s heritage. Taking advantage of 
the disputed succession to the leadership of 
the Church, “the muspnds collected and 
kept the greater part of the offerings for 
themselves.” (Mac. iv. 314-817). 

Aurangzib summoned Har Kishan to 
Delhi to decide the suit. But lyefore it could 
he done, the hoy guru died of small-pox 
( 1 (»(»•!■) , and the same scene of disorder 
and rapacity again broke out among the 
Sikhs. “Twenty-two [men] of Bakala 
claimed the right to succeed him. These 
self-made gurus forcibly took the offerings 
of the Sikhs.” (iv. 332). After a time 
Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of Har 
Goviud, succeeded in being recognised as 
guru by mpst of the Sikhs. With his 
personal followers he accompanied Kujah 
Ram Singh (the son of Mirza Rajah Jai 
Singh) to the Assam War ( 1 GGH ) and 
fought in the Mughal ranks ; but he came 
back to I’pper India in a few years, ami 
took up his residence at Anaudpur. 

Trom this place he was drawn into the 
whirlwind which Aurangzil) had raised by 
his policy of religious persecution. A soldier 
and priest could not remain indifferent 
while his creed was being wantonly attack- 
ed and its holy places desecrated.** He 
encouraged the resistance of the Hindus of 
Kashmir to forcible conversion and openly 
defied the Bmperor. Taken to Delhi, he 
was east into prison and called upon to 
embrace Islam, and on his refusal was 
tortured for five days and then Indieaded 
on a warrant from the Bmperor. 

Now at last open war broke out between 
the Sikhs and lslatn. The murdered guru’s 
followers were furious; one of them threw 
bricks at the Bmperor (27th Oct. 1G76) 
when he was alighting from his boat on 
his return from the Jama Masjid. (A/. A. 
151). But such attempts at retaliation 
were futile. Soon a leader appeared 
among the Sikhs who organised the 
sect into the most efficient and implac- 
able enemy of the Mughal Biupire and the 
Muslim faith. Govind Rai, the tenth and 
last guru (1G7G— 170S) and the only son 

• Khali Khali (ii. says, "Auraugzib ordered 
l lie temples of the Sikhs to be destroyed and the 
Kuril’s agents ■«/« xumh) lor, collecting the tithes 
and presents of the f’flithtul to be ex, jelled Iroiu the 
cities." Life ol Tegh liahudur in M uc. iv. 331-387. 
Tlie Persian histories are %ileut about him. 
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of Tegli Bahadur,- was a man of whom it 
hail been prophesied beJore his birth that 
“he would convert jackals into tigers and 
sparrows into hawks.” He was not the 
person to leave his father’s death unaveng- 
ed. All his thought^ were directed to turn- 
ing the Sikhs into soldiers, to the exclusion 
of every other aim. 

We have by this time travelled very far 
indeed from Baba Nanak’s ideal, and we 
may here pause to consider what causes 
made the success of (him Govind possible. 
The first was the gradual elevation of the 
guru to a superhuman position. Nanak, 
like every other Hindu religious preacher, 
had laid stress on the help which a true 
teacher (tfttru) can gi\c in leading a man 
to the path of virtue ; the guidance of one 
experienced in such things saves the dis- 
ciple much difficulty, chance of, error, and 
loss of time. “The object of the guruship 
is to save the world, to give instruction in 
the true Name, and to blend men with 
their Creator” (i v. 31(5). Such being the 
guru’s function, he was to be implicitly 
obeyed. As Bhai Gurudas, who lived in the 
late IGth century, says in his exposition 
of the essence of the Sikh religion : 

“The Sikli who receivcth the guru’s instruction 
is really a Sikh. To become a disciple in, as it were, 
fo become dead A disciple must be like a purchased 
si ivc, lif to be >oked to any work which may serve 
lbs guru. Love none but the guru; all other love 
is false.” (Mac. IV. 21-4-20” ; 

A natural consequence of such teaching 
was the blind unquestioning devotion of 
the Sikhs to their spiritual, head. The 
author of Dnlminn , who had frequent 
friendly intercourse with liar Govind, 
narrates a story (p. 103) how a certain 
guru praised a parrot and a Sikh imme- 
diately went to its owner and offered to 
barter his wile ami daughter for the bird ! 
In other words, lie had no hesitation in 
dooming his wife and- daughter to a life 
of infamy simply to gratify a passing 
i ancy of his guru. The perversion of moral 
judgment and ignorance of the relative 
value of things illustrated by this anecdote 
and another f that I have omitted for the 

* As liar Rai once said, “f he vessel which Baba 
Nanak had constructed lor the salvation of the 
world, had almost foundered.” (Mac , V. ir»l.) 

t Duhistan, 192. It shows that the Sikhs of 
the middle 17 th century held the same views about 
women as the Anabaptists of }lunsti r did. Macau 
liffe considers this author’s testimony about the 
guru as “of the highest importance*' (iv. 217.) 


sake of decency, are extreme; but so too is 
the spirit of devotion among the followers 
of the gurus. 

This implicit faith in a common superior 
knit the Sikhs together like the soldiers of 
a regiment. As liar Goviml told his dis- 
ciples, “Deem the Sikh who conics to you 
with the guru’s name on his lips as your 
guru.” ( iv. 210. ) The Sikhs were famous 
in the 17th century for their sense of 
brotherhood and love for each other. * 
This wtis quite natural, as the Sikhs felt 
themselves to be a, chosen people, the 
Lord’s elect. We again ([note the language 
of Bhai Gurudas : “Truth is hidden both 
from tlio Hindus and the Muhammadans; 
both sects have gone astray. But when they 
lay aside superstition they form one body 
of Sikhs. . . . Where there are two Sikhs, 
there is a company of saints ; where there 
are five Sikhs, there is God !“ ( iv. 272 and 
2 13). The unity due to sameness of 
religion was lurthcr cemented by the aboli- 
tion of caste distinctions under orders of 
Govind. All restrictions about food and 
drink, so prevalent in Hindu society, had 
already been discarded, and to be a Sikh 
was to be “as free in matters of eating and 
drinking as a Musalmau.” ( iv. 211) ). 

Everything was, therefore, ready for 
converting the sect into a military body 
obedient to its chief to the death, and what 
is even more difficult, ever ready to 
surrender the individual conscience to that 
of the guru. If Cromwell’s Ironsides could 
have been inspired with the Jesuits’ un- 
questioning aeix*]>taiiee of their Superior’s 
decisions on moral and spiritual questions, 
the result would have equalled Guru 
Govind’s Sikhs as a lighting machine. 

Govind steadily drilled his followers, 
gave them a distinctive dress and a new 
oath of baptism, and began a policy of 
open hostility to Islam. lie harangued the 
Hindus to rise against Muslim persecution, 
and imposed a tine of Rs 125 on his 
followers for saluting any Muhammadan 
saint’s tomb. His aims were frankly 
material. “Mother dear, I have been 
considering how 1 may confer empire on 
the K balsa." And, again, “1 shall make 
men of all four castes lions and destroy 
the Muglials.” ( Mae. v. 109 and 99. ) 

* Sujnn Rai of Bat ala wrote in lG9f> t “The reliance 
which this sect has units leader is seldom seen in other 
sects. If a wayfarer arrives at midnight and takes 
the name of Baba Nanak, he is treated as a brother.’’ 
{India o/'.lur., 91.) Mae. V. 90-92. 
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Clearly Nanak’s ideal of the kingdom of 
heaven to lie won by holy living and holy 
dying, by humility and prayer, self-restraint 
and meditation, — had been entirely aban- 
doned. Guru Govind lived in princely 
state, kept a train of poets in his court, 
and made plenty of gold ornaments for 
himself and his family. His bodyguards 
were provided with arrows tipped with 
gold to the value of Rs 10 each; and lie 
had a big war drum made in imitation of 
the Mughal imperial band, while his troops 
insulted and robbed the subjects of hi* 
host, the Iiilaspur hill-Rajah, like the 
liveried retainers of the barons of mediaeval 
England. ( v. ,"11,11 1, .7.1, ‘17. ) 

In the hills of north Punjab, Govind 
passed most of his file, constantly lighting 
with the hill-Rajahs from Jammu to Sri- 
nagar in Garhwal, who were disgusted 
with his follower’s viojence and seared bv 
his own ambition, — or with the Mughal 
officers and independent local Muslim 
chiefs who raided the hills in quest of 
tribute and plunder. Large imperial forces 
were sent from Sarliind to co-operate with 
the quotas of the hill-Rajahs and suppress 
the guru; but they were usually worsted, 
lie was once defeated and expelled from 
Anandpur. but recovered the town o*n the 
retreat of the imperialists. Jlis army went 
on increasing, as recruits from the i'unjah 
doabs Hocked to him and received baptism. 
Even Muslims were enlisted. Anandpur 
was five times invested. In the last at- 
tack, after undergoing great hardship and 
loss, with his followers and family threat- 
ening to desert if he prolonged the resist- 
ance, the guru evacuated the fort, and then 
went to Kiratpur, Nirmoh and Rupar, 
closely pursued by the Mughals. At Cham- 
kaur with only -10 Sikhs he stood a siege in 
a Jat cultivator’s house; but two oi his 
sons were slain and lie Med. Next he pass- 
ed through many adventures and hair 
breadth escapes, changing his place of 
shelter repeatedly like a hunted animal. 
His two remaining sons were arrested by 
the governor of Sarhind and put to death 
1 170.7). The Mughal officers plundered 
parties of Sikhs going to make offerings to 
their Guru. (Mac. V. 121-222.) Then 
Govind with his small but faithful guards 
undertook a journey to Southern India by 
way of Bikanir and Baghaur; but returned 
to Northern India on hearing of Aurangzib’s 
death (1707). He is said to have assisted 
Bahadur Shah I. in securing the throne, 


and that Emperor made much of him at 
Agra and induced him to accompany him 
on the march to Rajputana and the Deccan. 
The guru reached Namier on the Godavari, 
lfi() miles N. W. of Haidarabad in August 
17<)7 at t he head of some infantry and 2 to 
hundred cavalry, and there after a stay 
of more than a year lie was stabbed to 
death bv an Afghan ( 1 70S. y With him the 
line of gurus ended, (v. 220-2 +0). 

The guru was gone, but not the Sikh 
people. In the hour of his final defeat at 
Chamkaur, Govind’s parting instructions 
had been to make the Sikhs independent of 
a supreme guide and to turn them into a 
military democracy, “lie seated near him 
the five Sikhs who alone remained of the 
army, and proceeded to entrust the guru- 
ship to them. He said, T shall ever be 
among five Sikhs. Wherever there are five 
Sikhs of mine assembled, they shall be 
priests of all priests.’ ” 

Even in the darkest days of Guru 
Govind's life, bands of his followers, each 
acting under an independent leader, used to 
harass the Mughal officers and raid parts 
of the Panjab. Of one such band the fate 
is thus described in a letter of Aurangzib 
(written about 1701-170.7): “I learn from 
the news-letter of Shah Alain’s camp sent 
by Khwajah Mubarak that nearly 2(J,000 
Hindus, who call themselves the Khalsa of 
Govind the follower of Nanak, had as- 
sembled and gone to the country of the 
Barakzai under the escort of the Yusufzai 
Afghans, and that the men of the escort 
and other Afghans of the neighbourhood 
of the Nilab river had fallen oil them, so 
that the party had been killed or drowned. 
The Emperor orders that the Prince should 
imprison these misbelievers, and expel 
them from that district.” * 

Thus we see that the Mughal govern- 
ment under Aurangzib did succeed in 
breaking up the guru’s power. It robbed 
the Sikhs of;i common leader and a rally- 
ing centre. Thereafter the Sikhs continued 
to disturb public peace, but only in isolat- 
ed bands. They were no longer an army 
lighting under one chief, with a definite 
political aim, hut merely moving bodies of 
brigands, — extremely brave, enthusiastic, 
and hardy, but essentially plundeiers un- 
inspired by any ambition to build up an 

*,Inay atullnh's, Ahkam 2a. Readers of Kipling will 
remember the story of V‘Thc Lost Legion” in this 
connection. 
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organised government in the land. If 
Aurangzih had been followed by worthy 
suecessors, these Sikh bands would have 
l>een hunted down as surely as the Mirzas 
and Champat Bundela had been in the 
past, and Dhuudhvi Waug and Tantia 
To])i were to be under British rule. 

If Ranjit Singh had not risen, there 
would have been no large and united State 
under Sikh dominion, but a number of 


petty principalities in the Eaujab with a 
ruling aristocracy of Sikh soldiers ; and 
these would have been silently absorbed in 
the expanding British empire. The Persian 
and not the Sikh gave the death-blow to 
the Mughal empire, and it was not from 
the heirs of Aurangzib but from the Afghan 
inheritors of Nadir Shah that the Sikhs 
conquered the l’anjab. 

J.VIH XATH SaRK.YK. 


REPORT ON INDENTURED LABOUR IN FIJI 

By C. F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson. 

| l ll rwtvivl | 


T HE facts which have hitherto been stat- 
ed, for the most part in general terms, 
may be illustrated and made more 
clear to the reader in India by the follow- 
ing specific eases. They are a few out of a 
very large number of instances which have 
come under our special notice. 

1 . 0 A respectable woman, who told us 
that she had been on a pilgrimage to 
Benares and had become confused in the 
strange crowd and separated from her 
relations. A man had seen her crying and 
had promised to bring her to her own 
people. He had taken her instead to the 
Depot. When she had found out her true 
plight, she had been too frightened to 
resist. Asked why she had answered the 
Magistrate’s questions, she said that she 
was too frightened to do anything else. 
Asked whether she was told that she was 
to go on board ship and settle across the 
sea, she said ‘No’. 

Very many circumstantial . narratives 
of this kind were told us. It was noticea- 
ble to us how very large a proportion of 
the women, whom we questioned, were 
recruited at the pilgrim centres. 

2. A well educated, delicate lad from 
a village near Delhi, who spoke English 
fluently. He had been promised clerk’s 
work by the recruiting agent. He was 
told nothing about being obliged to live 
in the coolie ‘lines. 1 ’ Whtn we met him he 
was very unhappy. He had saved ‘ a little 


money and wished to buy himself out, but 
was not allowed at the time to do so. His 
employer had been kind to him and put 
him on light work, but nothing could re- 
move the depression he felt at being forced 
to live as a coolie in the coolie ‘lines’. 

3. A Kayastha, who was met at 
Allahabad bv a man wearing a sacred 
thread. The man pretended to be a 
Brahman, and promised the Kayastha 
work as a Teacher in a school at Puri. He 
was taken instead to the Calcutta Depot. 
This man was now out of indenture, and 
he was doing all he could in Fiji to help 
those who were still in the coolie ‘lines’. 
He gave us a great deal of help, and we 
found his information accurate on the 
whole. Though educated in his own verna- 
cular and quite above the ‘coolie’ class in 
average intelligence, he was very deaf and 
at times appeared almost stupid. He 
was thus one who could have l>een easily 
deceived in the first instance. He told us, 
that he had actually found out his mistake,' 
when in the Depot, but he had been too 
fearful to run away. From all we saw of 
him, we were convinced that his own 
narrative was substantial!)' true. 

4. A low caste Hindu, who was brought 
out under indenture for ‘agicultural work’ 
and was set to cut up meat in a butchery. 
When asked by us how he, a Hindu, could 
engage in such work, he replied that he 
could not help it, as he was ordered to do 
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it. lie seemed much ashamed of himself", 
and hung do mi his head while he answered 
our questions. His companions in the 
butchery were Musalmaus. 

5. A Kabir-Panthi, now out of inden- 
ture, who had been originally obliged to 
do the same kind of work. He told ns that 
he had continually refused and had been 
imprisoned. We looked up his record on 
♦the estate and found he had been given 002 
days’ imprisonment while under indenture. 
When he came to see us, he had clearly lost 
his moral character, and his record in the 
Colony, since he had become- a free Indian, 
was a bad one. lie had even been charged 
with biting a man’s nose in a sordid 
quarrel and had been found guilty. I3ut, 
in spite of this, we found a simple and true 
side to his character. It was not alto- 
gether undermined. It is not unlikely that 
he became a moral wreck through being 
compelled to do a work which was against 
his instincts and his conscience. • 

[We found sonic Madrasis of low canto 
who actually preferred to do this kind of 
butcher’s work. But it is quite clear that 
the Government of India never contemplat- 
ed such an occupation as butchery under 
the head of ‘.agriculture’ in the agreement. 
We therefore gave our own personal* opini- 
on to the Fiji authorities, that Hindus, 
however low in caste, should not be set to 
do the work of slaughtering animals.] 

0. A Brahman hoy. aged about 15, 
who came out in 1915. lie had been de- 
ceived by the recruiting agent as to the 
na ture of the work which he would he re- 
quired to do. He was told when in India 
that he would have garden work given him 
in Fiji. His hands were quite unhardened, 
and lie was very miserable, and seemed to 
he quite a child still in c\ cry way. He 
begged very pitiably to he allowed to go 
home to India. 

[We found many cases of mere boys be- 
ing indentured in India and brought out 
to Fiji. In one case a child came to us, 
who was under indenture. He declared 
that he was only twelve when he was re- 
cruited. lie had been out nearly a year, 
and from his appearance we should regard 
it as doubtful, if he could have been more 
than fourteen when we saw him. 
It is surely open to question, whether 
a boy ofsueh tender age can legally enter 
into a complicated agreement which binds 
him for five years and in most cases settles 
his whole future. When we looked at 
50-5 


random into the books of the Immigration 
Department, we found the following recent 
eases, 

51500. Akkaru Ganges I 1913, 

aged 15. 

51954. Thalarv Nagadu Ganges I 

191 3. aged 1G. * 

501-49. Jvuda Baksli Mutlah I 

1915. aged 17. 

50290. Baeha Mutlah I 1915. 

aged 17. 

It should he noted that some of these 
ages are probably given on the higher side. 
We found, for instance, a hoy who could 
hardly be more than 15 entered in Fiji as 
aged 17. When we had the Calcutta re- 
gister examined, we found that he was 
entered there as 20 years of age. The Fiji 
official told us that he had seen how im- 
possible the age of 20 was for a mere boy, 
and had put down the age of 17 in the Fiji 
register as nearer the mark. 

7. An intelligent coolie, labouring in 
the Mill, told us that he was obliged to 
work on twelve hour shifts, and on al- 
ternate weeks had to go on night work 
from 0 p. m. to 0 a. m. without extra pay. 
There is no mention of night work in the 
agreement. We found out, still further, 
that a large amount of highly skilled lab- 
our was being performed by the indentured 
coolies at an absurdly low rate oT pay. 
Among the coolies who had been thus 
engaged in looking after the machinery of 
the Mills were some who had lieen dis- 
carded becausy of some accident. In one 
Mill, three men came up to us who had 
each lost a limb and w ere crippled for life. 
Yet no compensation had been made to 
them for this life-long injury. We only 
heard of one case in the whole Colony, 
where such compensation had been givtn 
by an employer for serious injury to a 
coolie ; and in that case the compensation 
was extracted by Government pressure. 
Thus the mill-owners so used their labour 
under the cover of the indenture system, 
that they obtained skilled work from the 
more intelligent of the coolies at a rate of 
a quarter the market value, and, when 
these coolies met with an accident in the 
performance of their duty, refused to pay 
any compensation whatever except under 
pressure. 

8. A Madrasi ; came out in 1913 on 
Sutlej IV aged 18.* Laughed as he narrated 
to us how he had .been deceived by the 
recruiting agent, Described to us his 
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appearance bo to re l he Magistrate in India 
and liow he hurried through the perform- 
ance of question and answer. His parents 
did not know anything about where lie 
had gone, till he wrote from Fiji ; beeause 
he thought he was only going to get cm- 
ploymicnt a short way from home and then 
to return. 

[ A very large number of eoolies told us 
that their relations knew nothin*; of their 
whereabouts. Some told us they had never 
sent any letter home out of shame. ( Khers 
told us that there was threat difficulty in 
getting letters written and posted. Many 
again informed us that they had never 
heard from home though they had written 
again and again. This was not unlikely; 
beeause when we went into a eentral post 
office in the interior of the main island ami 
mentioned a eoolie’s name ( whose widow- 
mother had written to us on our arrival 
in Fiji risking Ibr news of her son ), we 
found that a letter from the mother, 
properly addressed, had been waiting for 
three months undelivered. The postal 
arrangements are very bail in the Colony 
outside Suva, the Capital. There must 
be an incalculable amount of misery 
amongst the relatives left behind in India, 
owing to the bad postal arrangements 
in Fiji and to the evils of fraudulent recruit- 
ing in India itself. ] 

9. A respectable married - man who 
came out with his wife and two children 
finding the struggle for existence very hard 
in India and hoping to get on better in 
Fiji. But he found bv experience that 
living was so expensive in the Colony, that 
it was even more difficult than in India to 
keep his family and himself supplied with 
proper food and clothing. When his wife 
Was nursing her child ( she was the only 
woman with children in the coolie ‘lines’) 
they were nearly starving. The average 
cost of food alone for one person in Fiji is 
not less than 3 rupees perweek, and at that 
time he was earning 4 rupees 2 annas per 
week. This man was very anxious to 
return home to Fyznbad in the United 
Provinces, where he had been earning six 
annas a day. He told us that he could 
manage to keep his wife and children better 
there than in Fiji. 

[ Even in this war time, with higher 
rices for every commodity in Fiji, there 
as been no substantive’ advance made in 
coolies’ wages. Some employers have done 
a little to help out* the earnings of the 


indentured eoolies by issuing tickets which 
can purchase rice and sharps at pre-war 
rates. We were told by one employer that 
purchase by means of such “tickets” saved 
the coolie six annas in every three rupees. 
But the "ticket” process is very cumbrous ; 
and very few eoolies took advantage of it. 
When we asked the general manager of 
the C. S. K. Co., why the company did not 
give the coolie an advance in actual wages, 
he replied that when wages once rise, they 
have a tendency to keep up and not come 
down again. The company, therefore, had 
devised the "ticket” system. It was 
obvious to us, from this, that as far as 
wages are concerned the indenture system 
places the coolie completely at the merev 
of his employers. | 

10. Two young Tclugus were interviewed 
1)3* us in the coolie ‘lines 1 . They came out 
in 191 f*. What attracted them was the 
promise of twelve annas a day. They were 
earning four annas a day in India. They 
told us that they were no better off in their 
cost of living in Fiji. In hours of work, 
their condition was lar worse than in 
India. In Madras their days’ work was 
always over by noon ; in Fiji they had to 
go on up to five or six o’clock in order to 
complete their task. In Fiji the3* were very 
unhappy because no one in the coolie ‘lines’ 
could speak their own language, and they 
often could not understand the manager’s 
or the sardar’s orders. They were very 
anxious to get back to India. 

The hours of labour mentioned were 
borne out by what we saw elsewhere. Late 
one evening a boy came over to the house 
where we were staying, about 3 miles a way 
from some coolie ‘lines,’ which we had 
visited about 5. 30 p. m. that same 
afternoon. When we asked him next 
morning why we did not see hitn in the 
‘lines’ he said that he had been out in the 
field when we came, because he had not 
completed his task. We were away when 
he came to see us that evening but the 
Missionary with whom we were staying 
told us that he arrived in a very exhausted 
condition. It was one of those cases.of boy 
labour which troubled us so much in Fiji. 
The Planter was in every way a good man, 
but this case had escaped hts notice. We 
asked for the boy to be put on three quarter 
task with lull pay and this was done. 

11. A Madrasi of very low caste and 
low features came to us for protection 
against a sardar who had locked him up 



(so lie told us) and beateuand starved him. 
The Inspector, to whom we brought the 
case, was inclined to disbelieve the coolie, 
because he had already obtained convictions 
against two sardars quite recently in the 
same coolie ‘lines’ for doing the same thing. 
\\ e suggested that a Bad tradition having 
been once established in the coolie" ‘lines’ 
it would be difficult to get rid of it. At 
our express wish, therefore, the Inspector 
took up the case ; and it resulted in the 
man’s story being found true. One sardar 
was convicted in the Magistrate’s court, 
another Sardar was acquitted on a techni- 
cal point of law, but tin appeal to the 
Supreme Court has been lodged by the 
Inspector. The English overseer through 
whose neglect the cruelties were allowed to 
go on has been dismissed, owing to the firm 
action of the Agent General of Immigra- 
tion. The case was a striking testimony 
to us of the genuine desire on the part of 
the Government authorities to obtain 
justice for the ‘coolie’. At the same time 
it also revealed to us the extraordinary 
difficulty under which coolies labour whose 
mother-tongue is not Hindustani. It was, 
literally, a matter ot hours before we could 
get from this coolie the plain facts of his 
story ; and the feeling that he was not 
understood made him nervous and excited, 
and this gave us a false impression. The 
Inspector was in the same difficulty as 
ourselves. 

[ The recent immigration of Madrasi 
coolies, who speak Telugu Tamil 
Malayalam and Canarcse, has led to the 
greatest possible confusion. In atrial for 
murder before the Chief Justice, held while 
we were in Suva, the accused prisoner only 
knew Malayalam. The Court Interpreter 
only knew Tamil and English. A third 
party, therefore, had to be called in who 
knew Malayalam. The Chief Justice was, 
in this way, twice removed by language 
barriers from the prisoner at the bar. Yet, 
iu these faulty circumstances, he was 
obliged to try the Madrasi for his life, and 
actually to condemn him to death. ] 

12. A Hindustani girl of good caste and 
respectable Hindu parentage had been 
decoyed from her father's home by a neigh- 
bouring woman in her village. The pretext 
was that a telegram had been received from 
her husband, who was ill and wanted her 
to go to him at once. Her father, not 
bang on good terms with her husband's 
father, had separated her from her husband. 


She went, therefore,- with this woman 
without letting her father kuow. Too late 
she found out how she had been deceived. 
On board ship her honour was assailed and 
only with the greatest possible difficulty 
had she been able to retain it. Now her 
only hope is that her # fatljer and mother 
will think that she is dead, because she feels 
that she has brought disgrace to her family. 
Though she has been nearly two years in 
I'iji she has not yet recovered from her first 
despair. She is afraid even to let her 
parents know where she is, because of the 
sense of degradation at her present lot in 
life. 

Id. A Rajput who came out on the 
distinct understanding that he would be 
able to join a regiment if he went to Fiji. 
He spoke under great excitement when we 
saw him, as hewasin prison and condemned 
to death. His words were not easy to 
follow at one point, but we gathered that 
when signing, a Sahib had assured him 
that this would be his lot. He said with 
great emphasis that a Sahib could not tell 
a lie. He and his brother had been soldiers 
in India in Rajputana. They were a mili- 
tary family. Then his brother inherited 
some Inti 1 and left his regiment and became 
a Zimindar. He joined his brother for a 
time, but was hankering to get back to his 
old military life when the recruiting ^igent 
came and deceived him. When lie arrived 
in Fiji, he was told that he would have to 
enter the coolie ‘lines’ and serve with the 
sweepers— .is he expressed it. In such 
compulsory degradation, as he thought it, 
his life went utterly to pieces. He told us 
that the insults he received in the coolie 
‘lines’ had been unbearable. “They pulled 
my moustache” he said, and suited the 
action to the word, llis offence had been 
an act of murder in a quarrel with a 
Muhammadan over an abandoned woman. 
The woman had slapped the Rajput’s face 
and lie had stubbed her. In spite ofliis 
crime, these was a great nobility iu his 
bearing when we saw him. He only broke 
down, when one of us asked him 
if he would like his parents to be 
visited and told about him ; or if he 
would wish to send them any message. 
We were both more deeply affected by his 
whole story, and by the fortitude with 
which he spoke to us. than it is possible 
to express in words. was condemned - 
to be hanged, buff owing to the clemency of 
Hie Governor the sentence was commuted 
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to penal servitude. We were very anxious 
about this Rajputs fate, when we left the 
Islands. The Governor had not yet con- 
sulted hi? Executive Council. But he was 
good enough to cable to us, on his own 
initiative, when our ship reached New 
Zealand, the news of the reprieve. 

In connexion with this case an extract 
may be given from a petition very fully 
signed by Indians in Fiji and endorsed by 
many Europeans. 

Respectfully shovveth 

That under tlic existing system of Indian labour 
immigration there is a great disproportion between 
the number of males and females. 

That this disproportion is mostly i esponsible 
for the ubuormal number of murders and kiudied 
crimes among Indians. 

That the majority of those found guilty of surli 
crimes nre otherwise ipiiet and law-abiding;’ and the 
murders, for which they are condemned to death, are 
not due to any murderous instinct in them, hut le illy 
to sexual jealousy. 

That the proportion of crimes relative to the same 
class of people in India is, by far, much lower than in 
this Colony. 

That in the Colony of Mauritius, for over live years 

f iast, there has not been a single trial of murder by 
ndiaus, who, as a mass, belong to the same class as 
those iu Fiji. 

That the death sentence does not, us a matter of 
tact, seem to deter Indians from crime in this Colony, 
since the whole cause of the trouble here is sexual 
jealousy 

This petition was very favourably repor- 
ted in .the Fiji newspapers, and leading 
Europeans in the Islands very warmly 
took up the matter of abolishing the death 
sentence in these murder cases. Many 
Planters informed us that it was invari- 
ably the finest and best Indian coolies who 
committed these murders, never the worst. 
This was, to us, very striking news : its 
significance will be seen, when tlie criminal 
statistics arc examiued later on in the 
Report. 

14-. A Muhammad.au Munslii, a cul- 
tured man and very intelligent. Tie had 
been brought out under the promise that 
he would be given work in a madntsu. 
He had been appointed Sardar in the coolie 
•lines’ and shewed us his notes which he 
had kept. He told us that the custom was 
general of a commission being paid to the 
Sardar by each coolie. Otherwise the 
Sardar was able to bring petty tyranny 
to benr on the coolie who did not pay. 
A much worse information, which he 
gave, was that the Sardar arranged accor- 
ding to payment, the location of women 
with certain favoured men. We had 
further accounts of this at other centres. 


and from what we saw with our own eyes, 
within the ‘lines', concerning the relation 
of the Sardar to the coolies, it seemed to 
ns not improbable. This Munshi had 
married by Muhammadan rites a wife, 
while still * living in % the coolie lines. But 
this wife would not, in the ordinary course 
of events, be set free, until two years after 
his own indenture had expired. We did 
our best to get her ‘commuted,’ as the 
situation appeared to us highly dangerous, 
and the Munshi was a very respectable 
man. 

* 15. A Panjabi, who was a thorough 
gentleman in his general bearing. He bad 
served for a considerable time in a Panjabi 
Regiment. He bad been quartered at 
Delhi and gave us the names of his English 
officers and spoke of his Colonel with great 
warmth and affection. lie had been 
brought out under the promise of regimen- 
tal service abroad. The effect of military 
discipline iu the past was noticeable. He 
had kept his respectability and neatness 
and good manners in the midst of the 
coolie ‘lines.’ He did not complain to us, 
but took it as his fate. 

10. A young Madrasi who kept bis 
good character. He spoke a little English * 
and was fairly educated. This young lad 
was compelled by the Law of Indenture 
to live in the midst of grossly immoral 
surroundings for five years. There was a 
missionary near to these coolie ‘lines’ who 
wished to buy him out and employ him as 
a Catechist and Teacher. While we were 
there he was able to do so, and the bo^y is 
now free, lie told us he had been recruited 
under entirely false information concerning 
the life to which he was coming out. 

17. A young highly educated Indian, 
who couldwrite and speak English well, 
lie was soon recoguised as unfit for agri- 
culture, and was given important clerical 
work under Government. He was, how- 
ever, kept strictly under indenture, aud 
paid a lower salary than he would be 
entitled to, as a free Indian. Recently he 
applied for a rise in salary and asked also 
to be allowed to commute his indenture : 
lor he had been able to save up enough 
money tor that purpose. The increase of 
salary was refused. He was further 
warned that, unless he gave satisfaction 
to Government, not onty would his request 
for commutation be disallowed, but he 
might be sent back to the plantations 
under the Law of Indenture. 
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The fact that n responsible and well- 
disposed Government, whose actions were 
on the whole kindly and considerate ( as 
this Report will show ) could offer such a 
threat to a highly educated man, struck us 
very much indeed. It seemed to bear out our 
contention, that a live years’ indenture 
with penal clauses attached is a bondage. 

These examples may be sufficient to 
illustrate the fact that recruiting, as at pre- 
sent carried on in India, is frequently un- 
scrupulous and that the indenture itself is 
neither a free nor an intelligent contract. * 
So strongly did the fact about fraudulent 
recruiting conic home to us that wc felt the 
necessity to cable direct without delay to 
India, urgin ' that such harmful practices 
should be stopped. We thought that this 
could only be accomplished by strong 
Indian public opiuiou expressing itself in 
vigorous action. f 

Wc were otten asked, in Fiji, to explain 
how it was possible for the Indian coolies 
to pass through the examination of the 
Magistrate and Doctor and Emigration 
Agent in India, without ever coming fully 
to understand, what the exact conditions 
of labour in Fiji were. We have already 
pointed out the misleading character of the 
Government agreement itself ; how it does 
not represent the true facts of life in Fiji. 
It is not unlikely that the Doctor and 
Magistrate iu India are more ignorant of 
the whole truth than those who drew up 
that agreement. But, beyond this, it is 
also probable, that, in many cases, their 
official work is perfunctorily undertaken. 
How, otherwise should we find a mere 
child (who could hardly have been more 
than IT or 15) registered as 20 years of 
age ? How could educated high-caste 
boys, whose very bauds would show that 
they were unused to hard field labour, be 
sent out to work at the sugar cane? We 
cannot avoid this inference from the actual 
cases that have been brought to our notice 
in Fiji. A conclusion still more serious, 
was this, that, in addition to collusion 
with the Police, there was collusion with 
the subordinate officials of the larger cen- 
tral Depots, in order to keep the hesitating 
coolies in a state of fear right up to the 
end. The stories about these subordinate 
officials, and their treatment of the coolies 
in the Depot, were too circumstantial to 
leave much doubt in our own minds about 
the matter. Free Indians who had no 
reason for telling us anything but tlie 


truth, were equally clear on this point with 
those who were still under indenture. Even 
if the evidence of this corrupt practice were 
not conclusive, yet it made us feel strongly 
the imperative need of opening the Depots 
much more freely than *at present to the 
Indian public. We would also urge that, if 
recruiting still continues, a reference should 
be made to the village and family of each 
person, who is taken into the Depot, and 
that no one, under the age of twenty, 
should be recruited except aS a member of 
a family. 

There have been lamentable and tragic 
cases of Indians, both men and women, 
who have thrown themselves into the 
llughli, in order to escape from the emi- 
grant ships, and also of actual suicides, 
occurring iu the high seas. It is difficult 
to give details of these, because ‘deaths’ 
are not separated from ‘suicides’ and ‘de- 
sertions’ on the ships* records. But we 
heard the account of one voyage in the 
year 1912 from an eve witness, who could 
be trusted. He stated to us that one 
Coolie had jumped overboard into the 
llughli, and one woman had committed 
suicide at sea. We find in the Indian Immi- 
gration Report 1912, in a paragraph re- 
ferring to the voyage of Ganges 1, the re- 
cord that “Two male immigrants fqpm 
Madras, missing at different dates, were 
supposed to have been lost overboard.” 
This may possibly be tiic voyage referred 
to, though the statements do not exactly 
tally. . 

We found out, in Fiji, another side of 
the coolie’s difficulties, when he is first 
brought to the Depot as a recruit. There 
is nearly always present among this class 
of ludiau villagers (who rarely, if ever, in 
their lives come face to face with English- 
men) a very potent and peculiar fear of the 
Sahib. “Why did you not ask the Sahib 
to release you ?” Was the question, which 
we very often used to put to individual 
coolies, who had told us about some piti- 
able fraud of the recruiting agent, practised 
upon them. The answer invariably came 
“On account ol fear.” In onecase, a woman 
told us, how the recruiting agent had 
terrified her about the magistrate assuring 
her, that if she did not answer the magis- 
trate’s questions in a certain way, which 
he specified, the Sahib woujd put her into 
prison. We have didtovered that a great 
fear comes over the epolies in the strange 
surroundings of the Depot, and they look 
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with dread on the functions and powers of 
the Sahib. Their one bewildered, domi- 
nant idea seems to be, that they should 
try to please the Sahib at all costs. Sadly 
enough they have little idea when they 
answer, iu the way the recruiting agent 
has instructed*th‘*m, the Sahib’s questions, 
that they are throwing away their last 
chance of release. 

One further important point needs to be 
mentioned in order to make the picture 
complete. Resides the growth, when in 
the Depot, of all this fear, suspicion and 
alarm, there is also a sense of hopelessness, 
like that of an animal who has been 
caught in a trap and has given up the 
useless struggle to escape. Again and 
again, the indentured coolies explained to 
us this feeling, and there was a ring of 
truth about tlieir utterance. It was their 
‘fate’ ; so they spoke ol it to us ; and, iu 
that one word ‘fate’ all the despair and 
misery of the situation seemed to be 
summed up. Those among them, who 
were respectable women, had the 
overwhelming dread upon them, that 
they would never again be taken 
back into their homes. Indeed, the 
recruiting agent appeared to know only 
too well, that when once he had kept such 
a wpman absent from her husband, even 
for a single night, the rest of his work 
would be comparatively easy. The woman 
would feel instinctively that her fate was 
sealed, and give up any further efforts to 
get free. 

We found one strangely’inaccurate idea 
current among the Planters in Fiji, namely, 
that a large proportion of those who have 
already been out once under indenture, 
return a second time. This erroneous 
statement was presented to us again and 
again as the basis of an argument. It was 
said that it would be quite impossible for 
the coolies in the various depots to remain 
unaware of the conditions of indentured 
labour in Fiji, (even though these were not 
stated clearly in the agreement) because 
so many were continually returning under 
indenture : and such a class of men would 
not be likely to resist the temptation of 
telliug all they knew to the others. Also, 
a second argument was used with us, that 
the indenture system could not be so black 
us wc painted it, because, in that case so 
many coolies would not be likely to return 
under a new indenture*. 

I . will be well to examine these argu- 


ments in the light of facts. The figures are 
available for the years, 1912, 1913 and 
1911. 

In 1912, there were 3402 Indian im- 
migrants landed in Fiji, of whom 5 men, 
0 women and 1 children had previously 
served or resided, in Fiji, i.c., 10 adults out 
of a total of 3102. 

In 1913, there were 3289 Indian im- 
migrants who landed in Fiji, of whom 8 
men, 2 women and") children had previous- 
ly served, or resided, in Fiji, i.c., 10 adults 
.out of a total of 3289. 

In 1914, there were 1372 Indian immi- 
grants who landed in Fiji, of whom 19 men, 
9 women and 4 children had previously 
served or resided, in Fiji, i.c., 28 adults 
out of a total of 1372. 

Taking the year 1912, as a test of the 
worth of the first argument (viz., that all 
the coolies in the various depots would be 
told the exact labour conditions in Fiji by 
returning immigrants) it will be seen how 
very unlikely it would be that five men 
(some of whom might have decided to go 
back at the last moment before the ship 
sailed) could have communicated detailed 
information about indentured labour in 
Fiji to 3402 persons scattered over the 
depots of North India and Madras 
Presidency. 

Considering the second argument, 
namely, that the conditions of indentured 
labour are so popular with those who have 
once experienced it, that large numbers go 
out a second time, the figures seem to 
prove the very opposite. Foralthough the 
Indian coolies find by bitter experience, 
that they are outcaste and homeless on 
their return to India, they scarcely ever 
decide to go back again to Fiji. In the 
three years for which statistics are avail- 
able only 32 men out of 8201 immigrants 
made up tlieir minds to return under 
indenture. 

We met one such, a Natal coolie, who 
had come out as an indentured immigrant 
to Fiji. He told us that he had first gone 
back from Natal to liis home in Madras, 
but had been outcasted. He wished to 
marry, and to settle down in his village, 
but no one would receive him or marry 
him because he had broken caste. He spent 
what little money lie had brought back 
from Natal in trying to get back into caste, 
but all in vain. When all his money was 
spent, he came across a reernitiug agent 
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from Fiji, and in despair decided to go out 
again under indenture. 

In the light of such an undoubtedly true 
narrative as this, it will be seen how little 
truth there is in the assumption, that all 
those, who come back to Fiji under inden- 
ture, do so because they are satisfied with 
the indenture system. This Natal coolie 
did not sign on again because he liked in- 
dentured labour, but because he had given 
up hope of being ever received back into 
his community in India. Among the almost 
infinitesimal proportion who do actually* 
re-indenture in India, there must be some 
at least who have had that Natal coolie’s 
experience. 

As we have already stated, therefore, 
the facts, when examined, go against the 
very arguments which they are used to 
support. They tell the other way. And 
the assumptions are fallacious. 

As, in a measure, a. confirmation of this 
conclusion, that the indenture system is 
almost universally disliked by the coolies 
themselves, one of us, while talking with 
the overseer of a large estate in Fiji men- 
tioned the word ‘commutation’, suggesting 
that this should be always permitted (i. e., 
that coolies should be allowed to commute 
their time of service by payment of a* sum 
of money). The overseer said significantly 
“.Why ! The coolies in these lines would 
all commute tomorrow, if only they had 
the chance!” 

There were many evidences in Fiji to 
show, that recruiting in North India had 
become more and more unscrupulous in 
recent years. The number of mere lads 
that were now being sent out was signifi- 
cant. Women, also, had apparently been 
more difficult than ever to obtain, and the 
number of women of abandoned character 
seemed to be on the increase. It was notice- 
able, also, that the proportion of Madrasis 
had grown in comparison with Hindu- 
stanis. The reason of this has been clearly 
the rise of wages in North India. While 
the minimum wage of the indentured coolie 
in Fiji has remained stationary for thirty- 
two years, the wages of unskilled labour in 
the north of India have gone up, sometimes 
as much as 200 per cent. It is becoming 
more and more unlikely that the Indian 
peasant will go, of his own accord, 
thousands of miles across the sea, to 
obtain a wage distinctly less, in actual 
value, than that which he can get near 
at hand in his own motherland. 


Why, for instance, should an able-bodied 
villager, from Gurgaon or Rohtak, go out 
across the seas to Fiji, in order to get a 
mere four rupees per week in wages, when 
he could get more money by levelling the 
soil at New Delhi, with wheat selling there 
at less than half the Fiji ‘price. Clearly 
the fraud and lying must be very deep 
indeed, which can induce people to go out 
to Fiji, at a time when labour is so need- 
ed and wages are so high. Yet we 
found coolies who had been taken from 
the Delhi district. Their story was that 
they had been deceived by false prospects. 
Almost the same figures and rates might 
be quoted for the price of hired labour in 
Debar. Vet we found men and women in 
Fiji who had been recently recruited from 
districts such as these. In each case which 
we enquired into, gross deception appear- 
ed to have been practised. The coolies 
complained, that they had not at all 
understood the kind of work which would 
be required of them, nor the price of food 
and clothing in Fiji, nor the penal clauses 
of indenture. 

In South India there seems to be less 
evidence of fraudulent recruiting than in 
the North. Wages are much lower, and 
recruiters’ work may be easier on that 
account. J5ut it must be remembered^also 
that we could only converse easily with 
those Madrasis who had picked up a little 
knowledge of Hindustani; and we had 
practically no opportunity of hearing from 
the lips of AJadrasi women their own 
account of how they were recruited. It 
should be added, that the introduction of 
Madrasis into Fiji has been accompanied 
by a distinct rise in the rates of suicide and 
violent crime. This has led to the opinion, 
now widely held among the Planters in 
Fiji, that Madrasis are more prone to 
suicide and crimes of emotional violence 
than Hindustanis. We pointed out again 
and again, that this was not in accordance 
with the facts; because the suicide rate 
in the Madras Presidency was actually 
lower than that of the United Provinces 
and Behar. But the whole question of the 
suicide rate must be left over lor the 
present. It will come up later in dealing 
with the proportion of the sexe9. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting effect 
of unscrupulous recruiting, in Fiji, is the 
distrust of Government which it has^ 
engendered among tlje indentured and free 
Indians alike. Government is regarded as 
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having countenanced the deception of the 
rcctuitcr and, in consequence. State officials 
are both feared and suspected. It is pain- 
ful to find that the authorities arc not 
looked upon by the indiaus as their friends. 
Even the Agent General of Immigration, 
whose duty it is to protect the interests 
of indentured Indians, is not exempt from 
this distrust. This is all the more dis- 
couraging, because the Agent himself, and 
his stall' have every desire to do the Indiaus 
justice. Perhaps the most significant fact 
of all is, that the Indians who are on the 
staff, although full of sympathy towards 
their fellow countrymen, are regarded with 
something of the same distrust. They 
lelt keenly the difficulty of this suspicious 
attitude, and spoke to us about it. 

This distrust of Government has evident- 
ly started from the coolie ‘lines.’ Hut it 
has not by any means stopped there. 1 1 
has continued to spread among the free 
Indians, even though there may be little 
occasion for it. The distrust is kept out 
of sight, or covered by outward com- 
plaisance, because the free Indian caunot 
get rid of his servile tradition quickly, and 
is suspicious and afraid. The servile feeling 
engendered in the coolie ‘lines’ remains deep 
down in the heart, and it is a menace to 
successful administration. 

To illustrate this point, — we found in- 
variably that whenever we went out with 
the Immigration officers, we could never 
get from the coolies any frank and open 
statements. It is impossible to describe in 
words their suspicious attitude — their 
sullen looks their muttered whisperings. 
And then, on the other hand, we could see 
their changed faces, when they were 
positively certain, at last, that we had 
nothing to do with Government at all. 

One of us had occasion to visit a free 
settlement of free ludiaus, who were living 
on their own land. The visit was made 
in company with an immigration officer, 
who had shown his sympathy with these 
same Indians on more than one occasion. 
Yet the whole visit was a failure, simply 
because of bis presence The free Indians 
remained silent and uncommunicative. 
Very early next morning, however, they 
sent a deputation, privately, to ask for 
another visit — only the Government official 
should not be present. In that case they 
promised to talk freely. * 

Not only in the country areas, but also 
in^Suva, the Capital, this suspicion lies 


very deep. It has already done uutold 
injury to the contentment of the colony, 
and it will do far more unless it is speedily 
arrested. 

The more carefully the whole question of 
recruitment is considered, the more clear 
it becomes, that to send out people of the 
coolie class from India ns individuals, 
instead of in families, is wrong in principle. 
For they have never been accustomed 
to live as individuals. They have been 
used to the communal life. Women in 
'India are all married at ft very early 
age, and they arc bound up with their 
families and their homes. Men also, 
in India, are usually married early and 
their life is bound up with their commu- 
nity. To recruit a man here and a woman 
there, and to send them out to Fiji, away 
from all their communal and family tics, is 
certain to lead to misery in India and also 
to immorality in Fiji. We found pitiable 
cases of men, who had been living with one 
woman alter another in Fiji, while their 
own truly married wives and their legiti- 
mate children were deserted in India. We 
found equally pitiable cases of Hindu and 
Muhammadan wives reduced to leading a 
life of shame, while their true husbands 
were still living in India. These eases were 
all the more pitiable because the poor, 
ignorant coolies had apparently ceased to 
feel the moral degradation of it all. 

The conclusion we reached on the whole 
subject was that men and women from 
India should either be recruited by families 
or not at all. 

We ootained in Fiji a considerable body 
of evidence with regard to conditions of 
life on board the large emigrant vessels, 
which carry the indentured coolies. After 
discounting a great deal, as probably due 
to exaggeration, the strong impression was 
still left in our minds, that little care is 
taken of the privacy of the women, and of 
the manner of cooking the emigrants’ food. 
We ourselves saw something of these con- 
ditions on our way to and from South 
Africa, and we could understand what the 
coolies in Fiji told us. Many said that 
they had been obliged during the voyage 
out to give up their old Hindu habit of 
taking only vegetable food. Some who 
regarded it as a sin to take animal food, 
went through tortures of fear ; for even if 
meat were not actually present in the food, 
they were afraid that auirnal fat might 
have been used while cooking it. The 
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strict Hindu suffered accordingly. We were 
told in Fiji that a very large percentage 
of Hindus began to abandon their vege- 
tarian habits from the time of the voyage 
out. It was a strange sight for us to see 
a butcher’s shop in Suva, where beef as 
well as mutton was being sold, crowded 
with Hindus waiting eagerly to obtain 
their purchases of meat. 

Even more serious, on board ship, as 
far as we could gather on enquiry, was the 
little care taken of the modesty of Indian 
women. Abandoned women were mixeef 
up in the same quarters with those who 
were respectable. Temptation to evil was 
ever present. We had facts given to us 
on this point which were the plain records 
of eyewitnesses themselves, and not likely 
to be untrue. 

Lastly, the number of deaths on hoard, 
among (hose who had quite recently been 
twice passed bv the Doctor as medically 
sound, tells its own story. Wt 4 were in- 
formed by trustworthy people in Fiji, who 
had themselves made the voyage out as 
free Indians, that th*> vice and misery on 
board the emigrant vessels were deplo- 
rable. The following arc the statistics for 
the years J 912 to 1914 with regard to the 
deaths on the voyage out and in the Depot 
on arrival. 

Out of 3,428 emigrants embarked in 

1912, 27 “deaths, desert ions or missing” 
occurred on the voyage ; 22 deaths (20 of 
which were children) occurred in the Depot 
at Suva, and 9 unallotted immigrants 
died in the Colonial Hospital ; a total of 
58, or one immigrant in GO. 

Out of 3,307 immigrants embarked in 

1913, 21 “deaths, desertions or missing” 
occurred on the voyage. Eleven deaths 
( six of which were children) occurred in 
the Depot at Suva, and 15 unallotted 
immigrants died in the Colonial Hospital;, 
a total of 47, or one in 70. 

Out of 1,572 immigrants embarked in 

1914, six “deaths, desertions or missing” 
occurred on the voyage. Three deaths (all 
children) occurred in the Depot, and two 
unallotted immigrants, died in the Colonial 
Hospital ; a total of 1 1 , or one in 143. 

One of the persistent features, which 
has marked the indentured system from 
the beginning, has been the low proportion 
of adult women to adult men. There have 
been financial reasons to account for this. 
For although the cost of the voyage out 
is the same for woman as for a man, the 
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amount of work which a woman can do 
is much less than that of a man. Where 
therefore, cheap labour is the first concern, 
it is inevitable that the employer should 
aim at getting the large|t possible number 
of nien. • 

Thus the low proportion of indentured 
women is not something accidental, which 
can be abandoned without modifying the 
system. Rather, it is an integral factor 
in the system itself, which, apart from 
this ‘paucity of women, could not be run 
at the high profits required by the employ- 
ers. The moment that we suggested to 
the planters in Fiji such reforms a9 
would help to make a decent family 
life possible among the coolies, we were 
met on all sides with the word ‘impos- 
sible.’ The expense, they declared, would 
be prohibitive. 

The Indian Government ha9 been 
blamed for allowing such a low propor- 
tion, as that of forty adult women to 
every hundred men to continue for so long 
unaltered. But it should be remembered 
to Government’s credit, that it, and it 
alone, has prevented the proportion from 
falling much lower still. If the employers 
as a body, had their own way in the past 
there can be little doubt that they would 
have brought the rate down long ago to 
twenty-five per cent, or even less. Even 
today, the temptation is a pressing one, 
to pass out the emigrant ships with some- 
thing slightly less than the regulation 
number of women. 

This introduces another important con- 
sideration, which shows still more clearly 
how the whole Indian indenture system 
in its practical working hangs together. 
With the method invariably adopted hither- 
to of recruiting individuals, rather than 
whole families, it has been found exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain in India even as 
many as forty women for each hund- 
red * men, • without drawing largely 
on the prostitute class. « >ut on the planta- 
tions, we have l>een told, it is this very 
class which is actuary needed in order to 
make the indenture system work. It is 
utterly repugnant to us to be obliged to 
enter into details on such a subject, and 
we shall do so as sparingly as possible. 
But it will easily be seen, that when the 
stronger men on an es^ite have taken 
to their own possession an equal number 
of women, the remainder of the adult 
women find themselves still more unequally 
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matched in number. The disproportion 
rises as high as one woman to four, or 
even to five, men. In these circumstances, 
the remark of one employer can be under- 
stood without comment.— When one of us 
spoke to him about recruiting no more 
abandoned women, he demurred and an- 
swered “Why ! The system couldn’t go on 
without them.” We heard of one estate 
where the Overseer made the regular 
practice, in order to keep peace in the 
‘lines,’ of allotting so many men to each 
single woman. This amounted to regulated 
prostitution. 

We had both of us already witnessed 
in Natal the moral evils, in the coolie 
quarters, connected with this dispropor- 
tion of men, to women. We had received, 
also, invaluable help from Mr. Gandhi, 
who was the first to make clear to us the 
far reaching effects of these evils upon the 
free Indians. But what we have now 
seen with our own eyes in Fiji, is far worse 
than anything wc had ever seen before. 
The moral evil in Fiji appears to have gone 
much deeper. 

We cannot forget our first sight of the 
coolie ‘lines’ in Fiji. The looks on the faces 
of the men and the women alike told one 
unmistakable tale of vice. The sight of 
young children in such surroundings was 
unbearable to us. And, again and again, 
as we went from one plantation to 
another, we saw the same unmistakable 
look. It told us of a moral disease which 
was eating into the heart ,and life of the 
people. 

What else could be expected ? Indian 
villagers, who have lived the communal 
life of their own Indian homes, arc first 
taken away, one from here, and one from 
there, by the recruiting agents. They are 
completely separated from all their old 
ties and associations. Then they are 
crowded together on board the great 
emigrant ships, where decency can hardly 
be preserved, and every temptation is 
rife. Lastly in Fiji itself, they are crowded 
again into the coolie ‘lines,’ which are 
more like stables than human dwellings ; 
and there they are forced by law to remain, 
away from every restraint of custom or 


religion, during a period of five years. 
What else could be expected ? But, that 
little children should be born and brought 
up in this,— 

Though we were no novices to condi- 
tions such as these, yet what we met with 
in Fiji was far worse than we had ever 
anticipated. There seemed to be some new 
and undefinable factor added,— some 
strange unaccountable epidemic of vice. 
We felt that vice was spreading, like a blight, 
over the Indian population of Fiji. Wc 
began to fear that it would spread still 
further to the indigenous Fijian popula- 
tion ; and wc found that our fears were 
already shared by others. 

The demand was made quite insistently 
by the Planters that we should explain to 
them the reason for the suicidal tendency 
among the indentured coolies in Fiji. The 
long, never-ending roll of these suicides had 
shocked the Government ; and the Planters 
had felt it deeply also. 

We were able to assure the Government 
on one point. As far as we could see, there 
was much less actual ill-treatment of 
indentured coolies than wc had come across 
in Natal. The only reports that reachei} 
us, which approached the Natal plantations 
in this respect, were those that came from 
Navua. 

Furthermore, we were both of us quite 
clear in our own minds, that the inspection 
of the plantations was much more carefully 
carried out by the Immigration Department 
in Fiji than in Natal. 

Thirdly, much less racial feeling existed 
in Fiji than we had met in South Africa. 
There was more humanity towards the 
Indians. The race question did not come 
up with any great acuteness. 

All these important things would have 
led us to expect, that the lot of Indians in 
Fiji would be happier, and therefore the 
temptation to commit suicide would be less 
marked. But as we have said, our actual 
experience led us to believe that the moral 
evil had gained a far stronger hold in the 
‘coolie’ lines of Fiji than it had done in 
Natal. And, unfortunately, Government 
statistics only confirmed this impression. 

(To he continued) 
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THE BADAGAS . A TRIBE OF THE NILGIRIS 
By. M. Turner. 


T HOUGH they arc not so well-known as 
the famous Tod a tribe, the 
Badagas of the Nilgiris are au interes- 
ting hill tribe, whose customs and social 
habits are of no little interest, and well 
repay the lover of ethnology for the time 
spent in gathering information regarding 
them. During the hot season hundreds of 
\isitors to Ootacamund and Coonoor 
wander over the surrounding hills, but 
a comparatively small number interest 
themselves in the villages and the people 
of this tribe which constitutes a great 
proportion of the hill population. The 
occasions of their festivals, marriage and 
death ceremonies arc times when the most 
elaborate and suggestive ceremonies are 
conducted, accompanied by considerable 
pomp and enthusiasm. These people art. 
Easily recognisable and arc commonly to 
be seen in the streets of the hill stations 
as well as at work in the fields. 

“Both sexes of the Badagas may be recognised at a 
glance. They are cheery people, ol small stature and 
slightly built, lair-skinned and dressed always in 
white cloths with coloured borders of narrow stripes. 
The men generally use the usual waist-cloth, upiier 
clotll and turban, but eouts are becoming more 
popular than upper cloths, and bright yellow or red 
woolleu knitted night caps are almost as olteu worn 
as turbans. The women’s waistcloths are narrow, 
and leave a good deal of the calves exposed, and their 
tipper cloths (which are quite separate) are worn in 
characteristic fashion, being passed straight across the 
breasts and under the arms, audnot over one shoulder 
as is usual with the Tamils. Some ol them wear a 
scarf round the head. Every woman of marriageable 
age is tattooed on the forehead and the upper arms iu 
some simple design of dots and lines, the elaborate 
patterus in the plains being unknown. " 

The name Badaga ( corrupted to 
Burgher hy the early European visitors 
to the hills ) signifies a Northerner, and 
points to the fact that these people origin- 
ally came from the Mysore country on the 
North, from which place they migrated 
centuries ago. The knowledge available 
does not permit of an^r definite date for 
the immigration being fixed, but it is 
probable the event took place somewhere 
in the twelfth century. It has been sugges- 
ted that a critical study of the language, 


which resembles Kanarcsc, might aid in 
tracing their arrival on the Nilgiris. 
Concerning the origin of the Badagas the 
following legend is current. ..Seven brothers 


Note the drawings on the walls. 

Hills. But on account of the improper 
conduct of a Muhammadan ruler toward 
one of the girls they were obliged to flee. 
They settled down ‘in the present village 
of Betheladha. The brothers soon alter 
separated and settled down in different 
oarts of the Nilgiris where they steadily 
increased in numbers. The second brother, 
Hcthappa, hearing* of the ill.treatment oi 
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of which have a religious significance. 

“The houses are not separate tenements, but a line 
of dwelling under one continuous roof, and divided by 
party walls. Sometimes there are two or three or 
more lines forming streets. Ketch house is partitioned 
off into an inner and outer apartment. If the family 
has cows or buffaloes yielding milk, a portion of the 
latter is converted into a milk-house, in which the 
milk is stored and into Mrhich no woman may enter. 
To some houses a loft made of bamboo posts, is added 
to serve a storehouse. In ever^ Badaga village there is 
8i raised platform composed of a single boulder or 


Note the drawings. 

several stones with an erect stone set thereon. 
There is farther, a platform made of bricks and mud 
whereon the Badagas, when not working, sit at ease. 
In tlieit* folk-tales men seated thereon are made to 
give information concerning the approach of strangers 
to the village.” 

As to their ability as agriculturists, 
there is difference of opinion, some declar- 
ing it to be only casual, little effort being 
made to improve the yield of the soil. 
The work is chiefly done by women who 
spend long hours in the fields. A writer 
in the Pioneer in describing the pursuits 
of these people, says, 

“Nobody can beat the Badagas at making mother 
cartli produce to her utmost capacity, unless it be the 
Chinese gardener. Today wc see a purtion of the 
hill side, covered with rocks and boulders. The 
Badagas become possessed of this scene of chaos, and 
turn out into the place in hundreds, reducing it in 
a few weeks to neat order. The unwieldy boulders 
having been rolled aside serve their purpose by being 
turned into a wall to keep out the cattle. The soil 
is pounded and worried until it becomes amenable 
to reason, and next we see a green crop running in 
waves over the surface.” 

In connection with this means of liveli- 
hood it is not surprising that several 
ceremonies require to be performed to 
ensure success. The sowing and the har- 
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A Budaga with 0 lingers un each hand and six 
toes on each foot, 

vest time are both inaugurated by interes- 
ting ceretnonics. The following is an 
account given by Thurston in his tithno- 
logical series in a description of these 
people. 

u On an auspicious day, a Tuesday before a 
crescent, moon a pujari of the Devi Temple sets out 
several hours before dawn with five or seven kinds 
of grain in a basket, anti sickle, accompanied by a 
Kurumba, and leading a pair of bullocks with a 
plough. Oil reaching the field selected, the pujari 
pours the grain into the cloth of the Kurumba, and 
yoking the animals to the plough, makes three 
furrows in the soil. The Kurumba, stopping the 
plough, kneels on the ground between the furrows, 
looking west. Removing his turban, he places it on 
the ground, and closing his ears with his palms, 


tribe of the nilgiris 

lu.wls out, l)ho” thru*. lie then rises, and 

seat lets the grain on the soil thrice. The pujari 
an.l the kurumba then return lo the village, and ‘the 
lonner deposits what remains of the grain in the 
stor ooiu. A new pot of water is placed in the milk 
i)ou< and the pujari dips his right baud therein, 
Sa - V1 Neratliubitta" (it is, lull). After this the 
sow ng commences. • 

'1 licit- temples are most interesting 
stiuctures, not because of elaborately 
arebiteetural features, but by reason of 



A Badaga Buruing Ground. 

the interesting drawings of animals, birds, 
etc., to be found on the walls. The two 
accompanying illustrations arc good 
examples of the style of art to be found in 
these buldings, and some of them are very 
creditable representations. They are 
usually painted in glowing colours. On? 
the occasion of the feasts the people assem- 
ble here, and after the performance of the 
required duties, engage in various games. 
The marriage customs are simple; they 
take place in the bridgroom’s house, and 
consist chiefly of tjie bride going to fetch 
water, a sign that she has accepted the 
authority of her husband, and making 
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Entrance to Hadnga Village. 


salamms to the members of the bride- 
groom’s family. These ceremonies arc fol- 
lowed by the usual music, dancing, and 
feasts. 

But of all their ceremonies the most 
complicated are those relating to funerals, 
a succint account of which is given in the 
Nilgiri Gazetteer. 

“When any one is sick unto death, and recovery is 
hopeless, he or she is given a small, gold coin— a 
Viraya i'arnam with four auims— to swallow. 
As soon as death ensues, a man of the Torcya 
subdivision is sent round to the neighbouring villages 
to announce the fact. On reaching auy of them he 
removes his turbau, and then tells his tidings. 

“On the da}” of the funeral the corpse is carried on 
a cot to an open space, a buffalo is led thrice round 
it, and the hand of the dead is raised and placed on 


the head of the animal. A funeral car is constructed, 
and on this is placed the body, dressed in its guruients, 
covered with a new cloth, and with a couple ol 
silver coins stuck on its forehead. The relations wail 
and lament round the body, salute it, and then dance 
round the car to the accompaniment of Kota music. 
The men wear special turbans and gaudy petticoats. 
The car is next taken to the burning ghat, stripped 
of its hangings, and hacked to pieces. The widow 
takes her last leave of her husband, depositing some 
of her jewels oil the cot, and then an elder of the 
tribe stands at the head of the corpse and chants 
thrice a long litany, reciting all the sins the deceased 
might have committed, ami declaring that all of them 
is transferred to a scape calf which he names.” 

The tribe has not been considerably 
influenced by British ways, but they arc 
losing some of the primitiveness generally 
associated with the Mill tribes 


THE HINDU PUROHITf ACT 

A Novel Piece of Religious Legislation in Baroda. 

By Chandulal AIaganlal Doctor, b.a., ix. b., Vakii,, High Court, Bakoda. 

A NOVEL piece of religious legislation to the performance of religious rites and 
called the Hindi; Pdkohit Act was ceremonies by Hindu Purohit or Priests 
published on th£ 30th of December in the Baroda State. It may be asked 
last in the Baroda State Gazette relating what justification is there to take up the 
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valuable pages of this Review in a matter 
which directly concerns only the Baroda 
State and its citizens? I hasten to explain 
that this is a matter which wilj interest 
the whole Hindu community of India, as 
it is a piece of legislation, the kind of which 
is yet almost unknown in this country. 
Besides, the Act may find its echo in some 
other Native State, as some of the former 
Acts of this State have actually found 
acceptance and been followed by some ol 
them. 

The Brahtnin population of the State' 
protested against the proposed Act and 
disputed the authority of the State to 
pass legislation in matters religious. It 
was replied that the King was called 
Dharmapala or “Protector of Religion,’’ 
and he exercised sway in religious matters 
from the earliest times, lie has, therefore, 
the authority of the Shnstras. If we look 
to the West we find him in England the 
head of the Church. Another main 
objection against the Bill was that no 
non-Brahmin could be allowed to become 
a Purohit as the Bill permitted. But of 
this we shall speak later on. 

. The Hindu Purohit Bill was first dis- 
cussed in our Legislative Council and .was 
passed by a majority with certain am- 
endments. The members of the Council 
while admitting the usefulness of such a 
law seemed somewhat afraid to injure 
the feelings of the Brahmin population of 
the State and tried, therefore, to shirk 
the responsibility of incurring their displea- 
sure. They, therefore, struck upon a plan. 
A curious amendment was proposed by 
them and carried to effect that the Act 
should be in force at places where two- 
thirds of the population demanded its 
operation. This really amounts to a 
denial of their own representative charac- 
ter. For, if they grant the usefulness of 
the law they have also the authority deriv- 
ed from the people to accept the law. 
Our people are not so advanced as to 
demand any law. In fact it is absurd to 
expect farmers, labourers and potters 
and others of the type who form the 
greater part of the population to under- 
stand the aims and objects and the work- 
ing of any law. I am sure if it were left to 
the people to have or not the Penal Code, 
they would never demand it. 

To come to the subject proper. It is 
stated, in the preamble that the law is 
enacted in order to grant certain rights 


and letters of competence, or, shortly, 
licenses, to Purohits in order to equip 
them for the proper performance of the 
religious rites of the Hindus in this State 
according to proper ritual, legally and in 
a manner which may be fijjt satisfactory 
and conducive to their welfare by the 
people, and to enable them to understand 
and explain the inner import of such rites. 

I shall now give the substance of the 
main provisions of the Act. 

1 The Act shall apply to such localities or com- 
munities as may be determined by a notifica- 
tion hereafter. 

2. (a) Purohit means any Gor priest) who 

in consideration of his customary due or 
charitable Dakshinn officiates at any of the 
sixteen Sanskaras and other religious cere- 
nu nies or rites. 

(b) Yajamana-kritya means any ceremony at 
whicUa Purohit officiates. 

‘A. (1) A period of six years is granted in order to 
become properly qualified under this Act 
for the performance of religious rites. 

(2) On the expiry of Lhe aforesaid period no 
person not holding a letter of authority 
shall officiate at the performance of any 
religious rite. 

(it) No suit shall be allowed in a Civil Court 
brought by an unauthorised Purohit 

(a) for recovery of damages in respect of the 
violation of his right owing to a licensed 
Purohit officiating at u Yajamana-Kritya, 

(b) nor shall any suit or pleading by him be 
allowed in respect of any Yajamana- t^akka. 

4. Any Purohit contravening sub-section (2) shall 
be liable to a fine upto Rs. 25. 

5. Exceptions 

Nothing in Sub-section (4) shall apply 

(a) To fitly person who has attained the age 
of 12 veats at the date this Act comes into 
force, or 

(b) To a Purohit coming from outside the 
Baroda State and residing in this State for 
a short period not exceeding one month 
and officiating for a Yajamana also coming 
from outside the State, or 
(e) To a Purohit officiating at any Yajamana- 
Krityu, (though) not licensed, whether in 
the locality, or within u radius of three 
miles, or within any other radius that 
may be fixed from time to time according 
to the needs of the people, 
no licensed Purohit eligible by custom to 

(1) perform the religious sites of any person is 
available, or 

(2) the Yajamana' Kritya of more persons than 
one is to be performed at one and the same 
time, and, the number of licensed Purohits 
is insufficient, or 

(d) (1) To any person who performs the Anty- 

eshti (funeral obsequies) of any person, 
or 

(2) any other religious rites that may be 
determinedly the *Maharaju from time 
to time, or 

(e) To any person exempted from the provisions 

of this Act t by Huzur order. 
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(4) Whoever is certified to h » ve passed 

(a) an examination held pursuant to this Act, 
or 

(1) in Yajnic subjects, or 

(b) (2) in any standard of Dharmashastra of 
the Shravana Mas Daksbina examina- 
tion^ or 

(c) any other person deemed fit hy the Maha- 
raja shall be granted a letter of authority. 

These are the main provisions of the 
Act. Then follow other provisions among 
which are those relating to eligibility to 
appear in the examination and the power 
to frame rules regarding it. It is’ also 
enacted that a license of a Purohit is liable 
to be cancelled for misconduct. The last 
Section of the Act provides that : — 

“No ceremony if otherwise valid shall be deemed 
invalid under this Act merely by reason of its having 
been performed by a Purohit who is not licensed.” 

It will be seen from the above provisions 
that H. M. the Gaekwar aiins'at regenera- 
ting the fallen Brahmin class. They were 
the leaders of the society and the pioneers 
of Dharma and knowledge in general in 
times past, and they can even now do 
much to elevate the society if they were 
only to equip themselves for the task. 
They have got their hereditary intelligence. 
What can they not do only if that intelli- 
gence is developed ? Besides, the Brahmins 
occupy the highest positon in the Hindu 
society, and, as such, they can do things 
with greater facility than others. And 
yet the Brahmins protested against the 
measure meant to elevate them. One is 
reminded of the story of that prisoner 
who when he was liberated from his 
prison-cell after having lived there for 
forty years humbly solicited the king that 
the only boon he sought from him was to 
be allowed to go back to his prison as he 
could not bear the light of day. 

If one knows to what a miserable state 
the Brahmins in Gujarat have reduced 
themselves one can understand the protest. 
In a word they are darkly ignorant. 
Most of them know nothing of Sanskrit, 
not even the texts they have to recite. 
They mutter anything at the performance 
of ceremonies. They do not understand 
the meaning of what they recite : much 
less can they explain. Owing to these 
reasons they have fallen in the estimation 
of the people and do menial duties— such 
as cooking, drawing water, serving as 
Hamals and seppy, etc. Our priests are 
frequently employed as ‘'messengers, atten- 
dants of bride9, and hearers of invitations. 
If, therefore, they were to receive some 


education they would rise in the estima- 
tion of the people and their status would 
be much raised. At the same time believers 
in ceremonies will have better satisfaction. 
And, as regards others, they will feel 
satisfied that they do not feed idle 
Brahmins. These are the laudable aims 
intended to be achieved. 

Besides, the moral effect of law cannot 
be ignored. Society and law act and re- 
act upon each other. Law is usually the 
outcome of society, or sometimes, it may 
'be the outcome of the greater intellects 
from among the people who make lawsuit- 
able to the order and progress of society. 
If, therefore, legislation is passed which is 
in advance of the people it may have one 
of two results. If it be of a kind entirely 
disregarding the existing condition of so- 
ciety it would greatly disturb the society 
and may, perhaps, 'come to be honoured 
only in the breach. If, however, it takes 
into account existing conditions and is yet 
in advance, like the present piece of legis- 
lation, then it is sure to have a salutary 
moral effect upon the people hy throwing 
into discredit the existing defects and evils 
in society and impressing upon them the 
advantages to be gained by reform, parti- 
cularly, where the legislation is opposed 
neither to the moral nor the religious sense 
of the people. Thus once the practice of 
Satee has been abolished by legislation it 
is now considered by every one, with rare 
exceptions, to bean inhuman practice, and 
to take part in it is deemed a heinous 
crime. The same may he said of Infanti- 
cide. So also there is in Baroda the Infant 
Marriage Prevention Act which, while 
condemning the practice of early marriages, 
inculcates the advantages of marriages at 
proper age, so that once the people are 
accustomed to marry their children at a 
later age they will continue to do so 
and a time may come when an infant 
marriage may be a curiosity and may 
meet with general disapproval. So also 
by the present legislation the standard of 
priesthood will rise, and, after some time, 
an ignorant Brahmin, following the 
profession may fall into discredit and be 
considered a disgrace. 

Coming to the Act itself. There is 
nothing in it against which there can be 
any sensible protest. It has fully taken 
into account the existing circumstances 
and the difficulties to be coped with. It 
is mild and indulgent even to a fault. In 
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the anxious desire to guard the interests 
of the present Purohits greater lattitude 
than legitimate has been allowed to them. 
Looking to the wording of Section 2 a 
Purohitifhe succeeds in proving that he 
did not receive any consideration — and it 
would not be ver\ difficult to prove so— he 
will be able to evade the law. Again, the 
Act allows a period of six years for prepa- 
ration and does not apply to persons who 
are already twelve years of age. Pro- 
vision is also made tor cases where no 
licensed Purohit is easily procurable. Latti- 
tude is also given in the case of funeral 
ceremonies like Antyeshti, etc. 

One feature of the Act deserves special 


mention. It allows even non-Brnhmins 
to qualify themselves as Purohits. This 
seems to me to be simple justice. For, if 
Brahmins, whose duties arc confined by 
the Shastras to the preaching and practis- 
ing of Dharma only, eafi tajve to any pro- 
fessions they like, there does not seem any 
earthly reason why others should be 
prevented from exercising the same right. 
The provision is simplj- permissive and no 
11011 -Brahmin Purohit is forced upon 
anyone. 

This piece of legislation is the first of 
its kind in India and its results deserve to 
be watched. It will be no wonder if other 
States follow the example with advantage. 


A VISIT r<> THE HOSPICE OF THE OR EAT ST. BERNARD 


S INCE mv boyhood, when I read about 
it in my English reader, to me the 
name of *\St. Bernard*’ always con- 
jured up a misty vision of wild mountain 
regions, lonely travellers toiling upwards, 
huge avalanches falling, living burials in 
snow, exhumations by dogs, and nursing 
of half dead persons by monks. It was a 
mysterious place, akin to things belonging 
to the Fairy land, to be enjoyed through 
its stories in books rather than a sanctuary 
to be visited. This impression was so 
strong that although fond of visiting out 
of the way places I never thought of 
making enquiries about the possibility of 
visiting this place during my previous 
travels through Switzerland and Italy. 

On the present occasion, while staying 
at the Hotel Byron at Villenctive (a suburb 
of Montreaux) on Lake Geneva I acci- 
dentally discovered that I was not very 
tar from the pass of the Great St. Bernard, 
and that it might be possible for me to go 
there if the road were clear of snow. It 
was the end of June, and I was surprised 
to learn that still the road may be blocked 
with snow. However I at once made up 
mv mind to make an attempt to visit the 
place, and asked the Concierge of the hotel 
to make enquiries. lie telephoned to a 
Hotel at Orsieres, the last railway station 
from which people have to proceed by 
road, and after an hour informed me to 
my great joy that everything was favou- 
62-7 


rablc io my plans. The road was clear 
of snow, a carriage was available for the 
journey beyond the Railway and the hire 
of the carriage was only 20 Francs. I 
decided tu start next morning and the 
intervening night was full of dreams of 
the Hospice of St. Bernard. 

Very early next morning 1 drove to 
tile Montreaux railway station and 
caught the fast train for Mnrtigny. For 
sometime she ran along the bank of the 
Lake Geneva, and then l took a last view 
of it. After leaving the lake behind we 
entered the Rhone valley. Hills and dales, 
fields and forests, waterfalls and torrents 
passed in quick succession. And most of 
the time the train was following up the 
course of the river Rhone. She stopped 
at important stations only and that too 
for a very short time. We arrived at 
M.'.uigny where we had to change, at 
about fl-.'IO o’clock. 1 looked out and 
called fora porter but could see none, and 
found it difficult t*> get out with my 
baggages, as ours was a corridor tram 
with doors only at the end of the carriages 
and I had more baggages than is con- 
venient to have with oneself while travel- 
ling in Europe. I had a suit ease, a glad- 
stone bag', a hand bag, an overcoat, a 
stick and an umbrella. Just when the 
train was about to # start*i porter arrived 
and my difficulties came to an end. After 
getting out of the train, to avoid future 
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trouble on the way, I put all that I needed 
for the journey in the glndstone bag, and 
deposited the suit ease and the hand bag 
in the Left-luggage Office, and obtained a 
receipt for them. Thus lightly equipped 
I got into the electric train for Orsieres 
which was waiting. The electric railway 
from Martigny to Orsieres has been re- 
cently constructed and has made the 
Hospice more easily accessible. The train 
started at about 9-30 and passed through 
a most charming mountain country, clad 
in green vegetation and decked with a 
profusion of red and white blossoms, the 
scenery being varied bv mountain streams 
and torrents roaring and forcing their way 
through the overhanging rocks. After 
Martigny there were no more towns ; the 
train stopping at small villages, consist- 
ing of comparatively primitive and quaint 
houses not to be seen in the ordinary 
tourist’s track. They were irregularly built 
houses of stone but much resembled the 
brick and clay houses of the poorer class 
living in towns in this country, except 
that they had roofs of slate and glazed 
windows, indispensable in cold countries. 
The number of passengers in the train was 
small and the Railway did not appear to 
have been working at p ''profit. 

The train arrived ai the terminal station 
Orsieres, which is situated in a charming 


valley called ‘*Yal de Ferret,” at about 
10-13 o’clock. The porter of the hotel to 
which we h id telephoned from Yille-neuve 
was waiting ;it the station. He took my 
bag and started for the hotel which was 
at a distance of a furlong only. At this 
time a well clad person came up and took 
the bag from the porter and sent him back 
to the railway station on some errand, and 
himself carried it. I afterwards discovered 
that he was the proprietor of the hotel. 
Arrivingat thehotel I asked for someone who 
could speak English, as 1 could not trust 
my smattering of French and a few words 
of Herman for serious business. Fortunately 
there was a waitress who could speak a 
little English which was goorl enough for 
my purpose. I asked her whether arrange- 
ments were ready for my journey. She 
sent for the man who was to provide the 
carriage and after consulting him told me 
that the carriage was ready, but the road 
was not clear of snow, and if 1 insisted on 
going, I should be prepared to do a portion 
of the journey towards the end by walking, 
which might take an hour or so. I was 
taken quite aback. I was not in good 
health, and could not think of climbing an 
uphill road for an hour wading through 
snow at the end of a day’s journey. On 
my asking why they had telephoned the 
evening before that the road was clear, 
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ami expressing ill \ great annoyance, the 
only answer I got was that sonic* one 
liad telephoned without making proper 
enquiries. Tlieic was no help hut 1 \v;fs not 
lone thwarted easily, and it struck me 
that tin* information about the road that 
they were giving might be as unreliable 
as the information they first »ave was ad- 
mitted by themschcs to be. So I made up 
my mind to try my luck. It w as the 2i*th nj 
June and from tlie 1st July they have a 
regular Diligence service to carry the post 
I >ct ween Orsicres and St. Bernard and from 
that date the roads arc regularly cleared 
when necessary. Sometimes they clear the 
road earlier as a preparatory measure. So 
the chances were that after all 1 might 
find the road clear, 

I took my breakfast and started at about 
1 1-Jo o’ clock for the Hospice w hich was 
16 miles from here. The carriage was a 
small and light but ruughh built two 
seated vehicle resembling a Victoria painted 
in bright red, yellow' and black colours, 
the wheels having ornamented designs on 
them. It w as quite in keeping w ith the 
simple and unrefined liie around. The horse’s 
harness had no less than seventeen bells 
which jingled merrily as we went along. 
A boy coachman w as my only companion. 
^Ve first passed through the narrow and 
crooked lanes ol Orsicres village, 'the houses 


were irregularly built of stone, the barns and 
cattle sheds being of w nod. Ca wd ung mixed 
up with straw were heaped at places 
to be used as manure. There was a public 
hydrant in the middle of the village 
where women ware washing clothes.* The 
roads wan* muddy and the surroundings 
were m»t particularly clean. Other villages 
that 1 passed through after this were of 
the same type. After passing flu* village 
we began climbing our road. This was a 
good metalled modern road, which had 
superseded the old Roman road, which 
w e often met and passed along or crossed 
in our journey. Napoleon and his great 
army while going to Italy to fight the 
battle of Marengo had crossed the Alps 
by this very Roman road. Our journej* 
was almost* all uphill, and we proceeded 
siowlv, the coachman sometimes urging 
the horse with “hi-lii” “lu-lu” “ale-ale" 
and other Mich persuasive words which 
his horse alone could understand, and some- 
times himself dozing off to sleep on the 
coach box. We proceeded through a grand 
mountainous country, our road winding 
slow ly between deej) valleys and towering 
cliffs/ At places the slopes of the broad 
valleys were covered with meadows and 
corn fields, and tlie fantiers were lying in 
their fields enjoying thcii midday siesta. 
We passed a few luuulets and then a big 
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village called Liddes Just outside the village 
there was a big hay held so full of blos- 
soms that it looked like a beautiful 
carpet. In the middle of the village there 
was a huge wooden cross fixed to a small 
platform and decorated with an artiticial 
wreath. One house had a Latin inscrip- 
tion on the entrance door and two sun-dials 
on an outer wall. Here as well as in other 
villages I often saw men women and chil- 
dren sitting on the floor for want of 
chairs. Here and there we passed fir tree 
forests, but the trees were much smaller 
than the giant fir trees of the Himalayas. 
At about 2 o'clock we reached the village 
of Bourge St. Pierre which was one of 
the places where Napoleon halted on his 
way to Italy. It was now time for lunch, 
and I went to an inn which had the proud 
distinction of having provided breakfast 
to Napoleon on that occasion. Its name 
was Hotel duDejeuncr de Napoleon Premier 
(i. e. hotel of the breakfast of Napoleon I). 
It was a quaint old two storied house. 
After I had finished iny breakfast the land- 
lady sluaved me with pride the room 
occupied by Napoleon and the table on 
which he wrote his despatches. In the 
same room 1 was shown portraits of the 
grandfather-in-law and the grandmother- 
m-la\y of the landlady who were the 
keepers of this inn when Napoleon visited 
it, painted in oil. They were very poor 
daubs. From the window of the room a 
pillar of the Roman times could be seen. 
The whole place was indeed full of interest 
and memories of bygone times. We were 
now at a considerable height (534X feet) 
and 1 had to put on thicker and warmer 
garments before proceeding onwards. At 
some distance from the village we passed 
the Swiss Customs House which guards 
this road. From here to the Ilospiee 
which is just within t lie Italian frontiei 
there was no habitation visible except one 
or two unoccupied huts. V\e had not 
proceeded far when clouds began to gather 
and before long it started raining, and we 
passed on through the enveloping rain and 
the weird surroundings in silence. At 
some distance from the Customs House 
we found ourselves in the region of snows 
and to my great relief I found that the 
road had been cleared. Masses of snow 
were heaped up on both sides of the road, 
and at places the depth of the snow 
removed showed tlu\t avalanches huge 
enough to bury us and our carriage, had 


recently fallen. Soon it began snowing, 
and as it were, a veil was cast on the whole 
landscape. Il became dangerous to drive 
and the coachman had to get down and 
lead on the horse by the hand. We next 
passed the Grand Combe, otherwise called 
the Valley of the Dead, from the many fatal 
accidents which have occurred within its 
dreary precincts. 

At last about (>-30 o’clock we reached 
the Hospice. It was situated at the top 
of the pass, known as the pass of Great 
St. Bernard, at a height of Si 10 feet above 
sea level. It consisted of a group of buil- 
dings, the main building of the old Hospice 
being on the left side of the road. It was 
connected by an overbridge with a new' 
annexe on the right side of the road. The 
entrance door in the main building was 
at a considerable height from the ground 
to prevent snow from closing it up, and 
is reached bv a flight of steps. On the 
landing place there were a. large number 
of boys and 1 wondered who they could 
have been. Later I discovered that they 
were students from a school on the bank 
of the lake Neuehatel and had come with 
their head master for a holiday excursion. 
They had walked all the way from Orsieres. 
I walked up to them and said that I wan- 
ted shelter for the night. One of them 
called a monk from inside, who took me 
to the entrance hall and rang a big bell 
which was hanging there. We had to wait 
a little and ring again before the monk 
whose duty it was to look a Berthe visitors 
who came. I told him that I wanted shelte* 
for the night. He at once welcomed me and 
took me to a room, which was to be my bed 
room, without asking me who I was and 
what w r as my creed. He ordered my bag 
to be put into my room and showed me 
the (lining room and told me that the 
dinner would be ready shortly. 

My room had wooden walls and a 
wooden floor. And the furniture— two beds 
a couch, a lew chairs, a wash tabic, were 
all mediaeval, and the room looked like one 
of those that are fitted up in some of the 
European museums to illustrate the life 
of the people in the middle ages. There 
were however electric lamps and steam 
radiators which looked like anachronisms. 
The Ilospiee had its own electric installa- 
tion, such as abounds in Switzerland on 
account of the free power that they can 
get almost everywhere from the waterfalls. 
The passages in the building some of which 
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A VISIT TO THE HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD 


4.1a 



An Avalanche ol the (irarnl St. Kcrnanl in Winter. 


w ere not even of uniform width, were paved 
with rough and in ocular slabs of stones. 
'Phis building was constructed in the middle 
ol‘ the sixteenth century. 

Alter a little rest I went into the dining 
hall and Pound it nearly full. There were 
about forty persons, mostly boys, some 
of whom 1 had met at the entrance door. 
Opposite to me were sitting an English 
tourist and his wife and 1 fell into conver- 
sation with them. The Pood served was 
ra tlier coarse, but it was a wonder that 
they could still supply Pood to all. Every 
year during summer large numbers of 
adventurous tourists have been coming 
here for years past, and the monks accor- 
ding to their old custom have been extend- 
ing their hospitality to this new class of 
visitors gratuitously, without any distinc- 
tion of social position or creed. There 
is a box in the church of the Hospice in 
which ]>eople are expected to leave some- 
thing tor the upkeep of the institution, 
but few visitors take notice of it. The 
burden of the visitors on the institution 
is now so heavy that it is feared that it 
may not survive very long. After dinner 
the headmaster, some of his boys, the 
English tourist, his wife and myself sallied 
forth to have a look round. It had ceased 
snowing, and there was still twilight and 
so we could see the country round. Al- 


though it was the end ol June a lake close 
by was frozen. We saw from a distance 
the statue of St. Bernard, the founder of 
the Hospice, standing at the boundary 
line between Switzerland and Italy. We 
could not approach it as heavy snow 
blocked our way. Close to the Ilospiee 
is the mortuary where the bodies of the 
mountain’s victims are laid. Near the 
annexe there were a number of St. Ber- 
nard dogs. They were big animals and 
with their heavy coat ol wool looked 
grand. They were very quiet and hardly 
took any notice of us when we patted 
them on the back. After coming back 
to the Hospice 1 went into the church 
and left a small sum in the box kept 
there for the purpose. From there I 
went into the Hall where all the visitors 
and a lew of the monks had assembled. 
1 took an ‘autograph signature of the 
father who was looking after us, and 
purchased some souvenirs of the Hospice 
that are sold here. 1 also wrote a few 
picture post cards and posted them — the 
hospice had its own Rost Office. In the 
morning we expressed our desire to see 
the library, which was shown to us. It 
contained a large collection of religious 
books mostly in Latin. It had also a 
valuable collection of ancient coins and 
other finds of the Roman times that were 
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discovered amongst tin* old ruins over 
which the Hospice was built. I asked the 
father who was showing these things 
whether any other Hindu (Intlie Continent 
of Europe all natives of India are called 
“Hindus," as they* should be called, and 
not “Indians") had visited the place before. 
He told me that once before a Hindu of the 
priestly class had visited the place. It 
was two years before my visit. I could 
not quite understand whether he meant a 
Brahman or a monk like himself. -The 
Hindu visitor may have been one of the 
Sanvasins who are carrying on the work 
of the Ramkrishna Missi< i in America. 
They have occasionally been visiting 
Europe. 

This Hospice w as founded in 962 A. I>. by 
St. Bernard de Manthon. ‘flic duty ol the 
resident monks is to render assistance to 
travellers in danger during the snow y season 
which here lasts for over nine months. In 
this work of benevolence they are aided by 
the dogs, whose keen sense of smell enables 
them to track and discover travellers buried 
in snow'. During the long winter the cold 
here is intense and the dangers from storms 


freijuent and imminent. During that 
period the Monks have to suffer great 
privations. After some veans’ stay their 
health breaks down and they have to go 
down to Martigmy wdiere too they have 
a monastery. 

1 started on my journey after tea. The 
head master had requested me to take one 
of his boys who was unwell in my carriage 
and so I had a companion. The weather 
was very bad and it was bitterly cold, but 
as the journey now w as all downhill, we 
finished it in less than four hours w ithout 
stoppage. 

\Yc arrived atOrsicrcs at about 10-BO 
o clock, and had my breakfast at the 
hotel, and then went to the railway 
station Mv companion helped me in carry- 
ing my bau, which was rather too heavy 
for me to carry alone, as the hotel porter 
was absent lie himself remained there to 
wait for s party, who were expected to 
arrive that evening. At 12-BO my train 
started and 1 took a last view' of Yal de 
Ferret and said a final good-bye to this 
romantic region. 

C. C. D.w 


TEACHERS AS KHSE \KCHEKS 

By Maxik Lai. Di*:\ , \i.> 


A LTHOUGH much has been said about 
teaching and research work in an 
article in the November (1915) issue 
of this journal, some more evidences mayyct 
be adduced to support what has been set 
forth in it. In these days of progress it is in 
a backward country like India alone, that 
such absurd questions may be raised and 
debated upon. Born with the hands tied 
down with iron chains of religious law's, 
brought up amidst the rigid surroundings 
of social customs, we are like cage birds 
very loath to move when the barrier is 
broken. To men of such temperament a 
very high ideal of education is necessary 
in order to achieve any material progress. 
To commit tv) memory w hat others have 
discovered should not be the motto of a 
progressive nation. To, claim the citizen- 
ship of the world, the brotherhood of any 
other advanced natiofis, to prove that we 


are wen capable of standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the members of the 
cultured nations, w r e should not keep our- 
selves satisfied with learning parrot-like 
what others have discovered, but should 
try our utmost to keep pace with the march 
of progress, and to prop up our head now 
and then with some new contribution to 
the knowledge and welfare of mankind. 

If that be our ideal, the stereotyped 
teacher will be a poor guide indeed. In 
spite of his vast erudition, his long ex- 
perience in teaching and .in the manage- 
ment of classes, his dexterity in correcting 
notebooks and his zealously cherished 
method of cramming, he is but a living 
gramophone, reproducing the thoughts and 
expressions of others. Like a steam 
engine he can carry his train of students 
along the previously laid iron rails, puffing 
the steam and blowing the whistle, cn- 
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shrouding his stml<‘nts with the smoke of 
his vast erudition,— his quotations and 
references, — at a rate characteristic of each 
individual. His students get but a cursory 
view ol the lleeting panorama on both 
sides of the way, but the fields beyond, 
though they may lie full of treasures and 
rich pasture lie unseen and unexplored. 
If such a teacher ever tries to swerve an 
inch from the iron pathway, his progress 
is at once brought to a standstill. What 
good will it be to mankind to follow the 
same beaten track over and over again i 
It will not enhance the progress, rather 
will it tend to check it. 

If on the other hand our teachers be 
men who are capable of advancement both 
on the beaten track as well as on paths 
yet untrodden, will not their students 
get a better opportunity of study, a wider 
scope ot education, .and above all a 
stimulus to think independently and to 
do original work, which may .be handed 
down to posterity ? 

The progress of a nation is judged 1)3' 
the number of original thinkers, and the 
amount of work they turn out. If we ever 
<,'ure to look into the condition of the 
foremost nations of the world we find 
that each of them can boast of at lefist a 
score of original thinkers in the different 
branches of arts and science. Not satis- 
fied with the existing condition of men and 
things these researchers boldly march 
into untrodden tracks of learning, and 
often their efforts are crowned with success, 
and something new is added to the 
knowledge of mankind, lu order to per- 
petuate this spirit of research, this fruit- 
ful labour calculated to uplift the hum m 
race, this unselfish struggle for the welfare 
of mankind, these mighty brains must 
have capable followers, who after being 
trained in the si'stem of original investi- 
gation of their masters, may themselves 
form centres of research, rather than 
leave the discovering spirit to die out 
with its originator. It has been justly 
said by an eminent authority : — 

“The discovering spirit is individual. It means a 
particular alertness, fineness, freshness, eagerness, 
horn, not made. It is sacred and inestimable and it is 
a matter of lasting regret when it ends with its po-s 
■■ssor and is not incorporate 1 into the natural inherit 
anec of the race.” 

The truth of this fact has been brought 
out into the lime light by all the cultured 
nations of the world. For a typical 
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instance we may mention tiermanv. “In his 
appreciation of the scientific spirit in 
tier many in the nineteenth century, Mere 
lays emphasis on the following features: 
the number and efficiency of the universities 
and the way in which these have devoted 
themselves to touching research For a 
particular instance we find : Ludwig (1<S16- 
1S95) worked and taught in Marburg, 
Zurich, Vienna, and Liepzig. Professor 
Stirling writes of him, “From each and all 
of tlx*se centres his numerous pupils pub- 
lished under his direction and guidance an 
amount of work the extent and originality 
of which is probably unsurpassed, flis own 
papers are epoch-making and he founded 
the largest school of physiologists of 
modern times. ° 

<>nc of the greatest authorities at pre- 
sent, in Plrysiological Chemistry is Or. 
Abdcrhaldcn. As a professor he delivers 
lectures to his pupils daily, and in t he even- 
ing he converses with them on the difficult 
portions of his subject. No one will deny 
liis eminent success as a professor, the fact 
being fully established by the long list of 
his pupils. When we look into the amount 
ol original work he has done we are appall- 
ed by the prodigious array of papers he 
has published, each and every one of which 
is the fruit of hard labour and deep 
thought. For instance, during the decade 
1903-1912 he has published no less than 
SOg papers based on original research, 
with a train of pupils the number of which 
exceeds 150 Jf we think for a moment 
what this great professor and researcher, 
himself brought up in an atmosphere of 
original investigation under the great 
patriarchal chemist Iimii Fischer, has 
achieved within so short a space of time, 
both in his professorial career and as an 
eminent researcher, training up a large 
number of pupils cvcrv one of whom is im- 
bued with b.s spirit of original investiga- 
tion on rried.do\vn like the mantle of Elijah 
from professor to pupil,-— shall we ever dare 
to question the appropriateness of teach- 
ing with research work ? 

Nor are these solitary instances. In 
England, we have men like Sir J. J. 
Thomson, the eminent physicist, who in 
the midst of his important research work 
docs not forget to take his classes every 
day. So did Lord Kelvin before him. 
Few men in England could boast of so 
much original research work as these two 
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great scientists, .yet they are none the 
less famous for their success as professors, 
In France, in Russia, in America, in fact 
in all enlightened parts of the world we 
have abundant instances of such men. 
Their success aloft.' leaves no doubt about 
the compatibility of teaching with research. 
Even in India, at the very dawn of her 
modern progress, we find a few such men 
scattered here and there, who have already 
formed centres of crystallisation of 
original thought. In science, for instance, we 
may mention I)r. P. C. Ray who having 
struggled through enormous difficulties 
and baffled in various attempts, has, bv 
dint of talent and perseverance, at last 
succeeded in founding a school of chemistry 
which has been aptly said to be “the 
nursery from which the future chemists of 
India pass into the world.” With a score 
of pupils he has, in the course of the last 
few years, given out to the world the 
treasures of his original investigations in 
no less than 140 papers. In spite of his 
strenuous work in the laboratory h*' has 


taken upon himself the task of teaching 
his pupils from the elementary to the 
highest standard. The progeny of success- 
ful students for the last twenty years 
bears testimony to the brilliant success 
he has achieved in his capacity as a profes- 
sor. Also in history and literature we find 
men like Professors Jadunath Sarkar, Maha- 
mahopadhyava Satishchandra Bidyabhu- 
sana and Haraprasad Shastri who areas 
well known in their professorial career as 
in their original investigations. 

■i Pacts alone prove the truth and not 
theories, however simple or plausible. The 
truth which shines out through the mass 
of fact s observed by different races of men 
in different countries cannot be gainsaid 
when it is found not to suit a favourite 
theory or a preconceived notion, since 
teaching and research go hand in hand in 
all the progressive countries of the world, 
with some advantage instead of hindrance 
to the professor, it is folly to raise the 
absurd question of their antagonism. 


INDIAN STUDENTS ANI) WESTERN TEACHERS. 
By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
( Translated from the Bengali) 


I HAVE some hesitation in discussing the 
recent disturbance between the Presi- 
dency College students and some of their 
European professors. One reason is, that 
it may appear unseemly to do so. Another 
reason is, that where there is a tender 
spot in the relation between students and 
Europeans great care is needed about 
touching it. But yet, it is impossible to 
cover it tip altogether. Indeed, it has al- 
ready been uncovered, and the discussion is 
going on from mouth to mouth openly and 
in whispers. When a festering wound has 
accumulated poison, it cannot keep on con- 
taining it for ever. The wound breaks open 
at last. To blame this process of eruption 
is to blame the whole scheme of things. 
And Providence can very well take care of 
itself in such matters. . 


Now that the evil has come to light, 
clearly judgment has to be given and pun- 
ishment to be apportioned. This is the 
critical time. The affair, as it stands, is 
hardly respectable. Therefore, for proprie- 
ty’s sake, if there must be punish- 
ment for somebody or other, it is just 
possible that it will take the line of least 
resistance, choosing the weak for its visita- 
tion. When the mistress of the house feels 
afraid of chastising her daughter-in-law, 
she generally finds it convenient, in fulfilling 
her duty, to beat her own daughter. And 
while the judges are active in their work 
the Principal oi a Mission College has al- 
ready sent to the authorities a scheme of 
discipline for our students. 

All this sounds reasonable, because 
when students can combine to insult their 
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fibres. When a man suilcis from head- 
ache, it docs no earthly yon d to strike 
his head wit h a liaimnei . T<> cure him, vou 

have to be very careful not to injure anv 
brain tissue. 

There are men, even in these modern 
times, who have entirely simplified the 
science of pathology and have .accoun- 
ted for all diseases by the theory of devil 
possession. They, like this Principal of a 
missionary college, want to drive a wav 
the disease by beating and branding and 
making unearthly yelis. It is an admirable 
method of driving a way the disease,— and 
the best part of a patient's life with it. 

But this, of course, is mere quackery. 
Those who are skilled dnetms do not look 
upon disease as an isolated tiling in one 
part of the body. They recognise the 
intricacy and delicacy of the Whole human 
system, and, while attempting to cure the 
special ailment, they do not cut at the root 
of vitality it sell. 

So my suggestion, in t he present trouble, 
is this. Those teachers, whom nature has 
marked out lor gaolers, drill-sergeants, 
and exorcists, should never be given the 
special care of students. < inly those are fit 
for such work, who have a natural lecling of 
respect even for the young in age and in 
wisdom, who understand l In* Sanskrit 
verse, — “Forgiveness is the adornment of 
the powerful", and who have no hesitation 
in accepting their students as their friends. 

Jesus Christ has said,— ‘‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, lor of such is the kingdom of heaven. " 
Christ had respect for children in his 
heart, because the suggest iveness of perfec- 
tion is in the child. When the adult becomes 
hard in habits and opinions and in self- 
conceit, he loses all that suggestivcncss. 
Then it becomes difficult for him to come 
near to the Teacher. 

The minds of students an* always ex- 
panding. The spirit of growth is ever 
doing its work in the core of their life- 
buds. The process oi development has 
not stopped in them. They still carry 
about with them this suggestiveness of 
perfection. For that reason, the true 
teacher respects them, and suffers them to 
cotnc near to him in love, lie forgives 
them all their short-comings and patiently 
helps to open o\it their minds towards 
freedom and light. But those who, in their 
pride of greater knowledge or of social or 
racial position, arc ready to insult the 


student at every step, will never receive 
homage from them ; and so in despair they 
will attempt in vain to extort obedience 
and reverence by the help of stringent 
regulations and otlieial myrmidons. 

'those who want to bind students hand 
and tom in the meshes of their disciplinary 
rules should understand that they are 
doing the greatest harm to the teachers 
themselves. For there are very few men in 
this world, who can keep straight in the 
path of duty simply by the help oi their 
own inner ideal. Most people are preserved 
from going astray by pressure from the 
outside. They cannot betray themselves 
into doing wrong, because of their respon- 
sibility to the people with whom they have 
to deal. Therefore, wherever theie is 
slavery, it is degrading to the masters. 
Where Sudras are Sudras indeed, there the 
Brahmans deteriora te. 

But it may be asked, whether teachers 
should put up with every lbrtn oi students’ 
wildnesses. My answer would be that stu- 
dents will not go wild. They will act with 
respect, ii they themsclws get their due res- 
pect from the teachers. But, ii the students' 
own race or religion is insulted by the 
teacher, if the students know that for them- 
selves there is no chance ol justice, and for 
professors of their own nationality no fail- 
treatment, then they are bound to break 
out into impatience ; and, indeed, it would 
be a thousand pities if they did not. 

But the professors have a reasonable 
argument on their side. 

India, for Europeans, is a land ol exile. 
The climate is depressing. The food and 
drink which they take, in the hot weather, 
are often too exciting. Our complexion, 
religion, language, and habits, are most 
annoyingly different from theirs. Over and 
.above that, every European teacher carries 
about with him on his person the emblems 
of sovereign power, and so the throne 
takes the place of the glint's seat. For 
that same reason, the European pro- 
fessor does not look upon his vocation 
simple as that of a teacher. He feels 
himself also to be a king of the country. 
He is a European and a Professor of 
an Imperial Service to boot,— a fragment 
of royalty. Often, also, he suffers from the 
conviction that he has come out to ‘do us 
good.' In such circumstances, he may not 
always feel the necessity of controlling his 
tongue, or his temper. Therefore it may 
be the case, that we should not ask 
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how he ought to behave towards the 
students, but rather how the students, 
by the agency of a strict scheme of dis- 
cipline, should train themselves to put up 
with his want of good taste. 

Let us, then, frankly acknowledge the 
natural difficulties of a European pro- 
fessor in dealing with Bengali students. 
We sometimes quote the instance of the 
relations of Oxford and Cambridge Dons 
with their undergraduates. But the 
eases are not parallel. There, the relation- 
ship is natural. Here, it is not. So it 
appears as if this vacuum in nature has to 
be filled up with brickbats ol ‘discipline.* 

It is this lact that has made our own 
problem so difficult for us. This is the 
reason why the prudent men of our com- 
munity advise their sons to be content 
with passing examinations, and never to 
bother their heads about their privileges as 
men. 

It is sound advice. (July unfortunately, 
it does not answer. Human nature is not 
built upon the hard foundation of prudence. 
It has to grow, and therefore is always 
immature. It tolerates all artificial res- 
"trictions up to a certain point. Then sud- 
denly all barriers burst, and the irrepres- 
sible life manifests itself when we least 
expect it. 

It we iceognise nature only on our own 
side, and defy it in the student, then, ior 
length ol 1 1 in * this one-sided arrange- 
ment may pass muster. But at last, all of 
a sudden, we discover that it lias become 
obsolete. At that, our indignation knows 
no bounds. The very sign of life becomes a 
crime, because it has been so silent all the 
while. And so the punishment far tran- 
scends its normal measure. Then the 
whole affair becomes so complicated that 
even tlie pnnchavnt Commission may be- 
come unable to find its way through the 
jungle, and feel compelled to use axes and 
hammers, and fires and steam-rollers, in 
order to blaze a path. 

We have long ago grown accustomed to 
b-in«» reminded that the kingdom of heaven, 
specially reserved for our Bengali stu lents, 
is the opium-enters’ heaven, the passage 
to which is cheap, and the path safe and 
peaceful. We have been informed that our 
students have friends, who are willing to 
take any amount of trouble to ferry them 
over to this inertness of illimitable subser- 
vience, relieving them, at the outset, of 
sneh inconvenient baggage as the living 
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soul. If their scheme could work for good, 
1 should have nothing to say against it. 

But it is (loomed to failure. And it has 
failed in our ease, because our education 
was not merely at the hands of College 
Principals, or those who are overburdened 
with the benevolent task of doing us good. 
We have been taking our lessons from Eng- 
land itself, and the time has been more 
than a century long. Those lessons have not 
been altogether lost upon us. They have 
quickened our life, and life has its claims 
which cannot be ignored. 

1 well remember, when 1 was a boy, how 
I had to learn the English synonyms ol 
English words. I was made to get by 
heart the meaning of the pronoun I. It 
was given thus, — u Mvst*U' -I by myself I, — 
the first •personal pronoun. ’* It took 
me some time to learn this definition, 
and it has taken India a considerable 
time also. Now, when we have almost 
succeeded in learning it by heart, our 
present schoolmaster comes and threat- 
ens to cross out that word ‘myself 
with black ink and rub it out altogether 
with rubber,— ves, with India rubber. 

Our school-master is now teaching us 
in this way : - 

“The meaning of the English pronoun 
T lias to be different in your country from 
that of ours.” 

But if we took nearly two centuries to 
get our first lesson by heart, surely it will 
take at least double that time to forget 
it. Because flvit magic charm of the 
English T is very potent. If our guru had 
not whispered it into our ears from the 
beginning, no great harm might have 
been done. But now, it has passed through 
the portals of our ears into life itself, and 
you can only tear it out by pulling up 
the very roots of life. And life is very 
tough after all. 

So loni» as England keeps its touch 
with India, she will never b.: able to for- 
swear her own nature. The best that she 
h is, she must impart to us, willingly or 
unwillingly. This is God’s will, — whether 
it accords with the will of the Mission 
College authorities, or not. 

Therefore, our students will never be 
satisfied with merely scraps of lecture 
notes and logic and grammar. They will 
stand out for thciwnvn life of self-respect. 
They will never take themselves to he 
in vc puppets, or allow themselves to be 
u ljustlv coerced into submission. This 
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attitwle of mind has h?com? a fact to-day. 
It is possible to tfeat it as a delusion: it 
is possible to abuse it : blit it is impossible 
to ignore it. By striking a blow at it, you 
only give it an opportunity of proving 
itself fill the more true. 

If the discussion about the Presidency 
College were merely some local affair, and 
nothing more, I should not take the trouble 
to write about it. But there is a large 
question intimately connected with it, 
and I should b_* wanting in inv duty to mv 
country and to the government if I remain- 
ed silent. 

Man’s history unfolds itself differently 
in different countries. India has a history 
of its o vii, and we can trace out, how from 
the very beginnin ' tint history h is been 
confined to no particular race or civilisa- 
tion. D.'avidian culture is as tfuly a part 
ot us as Aryan. Our country belongs to 
the Hindu as much as to the M.tsalmun, and 
to the Musuliu an as well as the Hindu. 
This is why history in India, with its col- 
lision of different forces, like gaseous 
bodies, has been hitherto so nebulous. 
There is agitation of different elements : 
there arc explosi ms and upheavals : but 
there has been no fixed and definite shape. 
No single voice of one chair outstanding 
identity has come out of this pervasive 
vague 'css as yet. 

When the crystal is in a liquid state, it 
is amorphous. And our history has been 
like that for ages. At last, from the west- 
ern shores of the world, eame a shock 
which ran through this liquid mass from 
one end to the other. Now we feel an all- 
penetrating impetus running through its 
atoms. It is the movement which precedes 
the crystalising act. 

AH this proves my contention, that 
Indian history is the history of the Aryans, 
the Dravidians, the Muhammadans, — and 
of the Englishmen as well. We have to see 
that all its component parts are welded to- 
gether into one organic whole. To desire to 
get rid of any one of these parts, is beyond 
our power. We have not been able to leave 
out the Musalmans, and we shall not be 
able to leave out the English. This is not 
simply owing to our want of physical 
power, but because it is in the constitution 
of things. Our history belongs to no one 
race. It represents a fusion of forces. 

The historical purpose, which is being 
formed by the combination of various races 
and ages and civilisathms. we must accept. 


We must make our own conscious purpose 
in harm any with it. We must keep ever in 
mind, that our couutry is not England nor 
Italy, nor America, but India. The history 
of other countries would never fit ours. 
The difference lies at the very root. Those 
other countries had some sort of unity to 
build their history upon. We had to deal 
with diversity from the very beginning. 
History, in other countries, is naturally 
concerned with r Meeting whatever is alien. 
The history of India is naturally concern -d 
with assimilating all that has come from 
the outside. 

So long, then, as the English clement 
remains entirely alien and external, Inlia 
will suffer. So long as Government is 
s me thing extraneous and mechanical and 
un-natural, the Pax Britannic i will give us 
an absence of wur, but not a fulness of life, 
rh it is to s iv, the English will not lie in 
union with the creative genius that is 
moulding India to its own purpose. The 
English will he, rather, like a mere labour- 
er carrying materials of all kinds and 
heaping them up in heaps. This latter is 
what an English poet has described as ‘tin- 
white man’s burden.’ 

But is it going to remain a burden 
for ever ? Should there be no jov ol 
creation ? It is the Creator Ilimsclt 
who has called the West to India. If 
the English cannot partake in His crea- 
tive work, then the hot desert path of 
the ‘land of regrets’ will be strewn with 
their graves, and yet they will have to bear 
the burden to the end, unrelieved. If they 
do not contribute their life to Indian 
history ; if, instead, their work in 
India becomes a mere matter of duty and 
routine ; then they will make the divine 
spirit of our Motherland suffer, and they 
will suffer themselves. 

Therefore, the problem of history in 
India is not to throw off England, but to 
make England’s relation to ourselves living 
and natural. 

Up till now, Hindus, Muhammadans 
and other races in India have been uncons- 
ciously shaping the destiny of our country. 
But since the arrival of the English we have 
become conscious of the part we are to 
play, .and our own will is now about to 
take its share in the moulding process. 
The two wills may clash. There is the 
danger of conflict between them. But those 
of us, who know the great purpose of our 
own history, can remain undisturbed. In 
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fins meat opportunity of closer inti- 
macy existed in out o\\ n Dili versit y. Here 
Ihc Englishman could liud a vat waiting 
ior lain that, was greater than a throne. 
It is when we s*. c such opport unities 
wash'd, IliaL we ied a pan;.; o! regret. 

That 1 his loss has been brought about 
hy the .students only, I, idr one, cannot 
believe. 1 know' our students intimately. 
They (litter from Western under Liradua les in 
this, that they are eauer to worship their 
leaeher and their hearts are extremely easy 
L o win. 

This was the reason why 1 always 
w anted to have some KnulDh teachers lor 
my own school at Bolpur. Nears ni>o, 1 
had one, ail Englishman, who had f^rown 
sour in llu* atmosphere of India, and 
aeeumulated a superlluity <>1 spleen. He 
used to revile the boys about their nationa- 
lity. He could not but hold them respon- 
sible for having been born of Bengali 
parents. And though the boys ware 
quite younir, they struck, and would not 
tfo Lo his class. Even tile headmaster’s 
orders proved ineffective lo brin.u' them 
back. Then 1 w as compelled to step in and 
relieve ‘the white man’s burden. ’ 

But 1 ne\er ^ave up hope, and my 
expectation has been fulfilled. My Ashr/un 
has become sacred by the communion ol 
English teachers and Indian boys. \ his 
sacred union, lor wliieh Hod ha> ban 
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This 1 can say truly, the pure relation oi 
love, which has iuen rs* abashed between 
these !m»\s and tluir English teachers, 
shall abide. And these boys will not enter 
upon life with their hear is idled with tile 
poison ol hatred against the EniDf h. 

Tiial far st Kmzhsh teacher, who .had 
come to me, was a very efficient and c\pc 
ricneed teacher. 11 he had eoutimied in my 
sihot>l, the bovs irasz’hi have acquired per- 
ieet lvuiihsh prouuueiaiion and grammar. 
That mitrlit hate Lempted me to compel die 
boys by punishments io come to his class, 
and! [ mi”ht perhaps have persuaded i n \ - 
self to believe, Dial, however unjust and 
rude he minin be, it was s he duty of tin. 
ehlldreu to submit in silence. I’ossibly, ior 
some days, they w ould have lelL miserable, 
and then, wiiat is worse, alter a time they 
would have \z row n callous and indifferent, 
— while their English accent would have 
been epowinLi more and more perfect. But 
these little children, — have tlu y mu (iod on 
their side ? Are weealkd upon to take tlie 
pa rt of 1 Tovidcnec in tlieii fives, just be 
cause our hair has crow n i^r.iy ? Could I 
hope to meet Hod's judgment,— on the 
stren^Lh of a perfect English accent ? 

The real reason why tlu* relation bet- 
ween European IVofcssors and Indian stu- 
dents has become so diflieult was revealed 
to me one. day in England, when 1 was 
travelling in a railway carriage. My 
fellow-traveller, ail Englishman, was at 
lirsl favourably attracted by my appear- 
anee, so nmeh so that he thought,— and 
took the thought wutii equunimit y, — tha t 1 
had ('ome to Enjoin nd to preach some better 
religion. Suddenly he felt curiosity to ask 
me, from what parL ot India 1 had come. 
And when lu* was informed by me, that I 
came from Bengal , # it seemed to nivc him a 
Li re at shock. Tlien i^i s \ ocnbulaiw showed 
an ainazinu ruhncs.s in as Lei. ns ot vilifica- 
tion of the whole Bennah people 
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When, for some reason or oilier, we 
happen to jitt a dislike lor some race of 
people other than our own, then every per- 
son belonging to that race heroines to us a 
mere abstraction. * To my fellow-passenger 
1 lost mv personality directly lie heard 
that 1 was a Bengali. After that infor- 
mation 1 became merely an objectionable 
quality. And with a mere emblem of an 
abstract quality there is no need to pre- 
serve even ordinary politeness. 

There was a time when Englishmen did 
not like the Russians. Then the Russian 
became a mere adjective to the Englishman, 
the symbol of something objectionable. 
But, now, in the English newspapers we 
hear nothing but praise of the Russians. 
The fact is that, direetly you remove a 
man from the category of the adjective 
to the category of the noun, then at once 
all his human qualities become evident 
and obstacles to natural treatment are 
removed. 

Because the Bengalis have become a 
mere adjective to the Englishman, signify- 
ing dislike, it has become difficult for the 
latter to led our reality. 1 had hoped 
that Bengali youths might have been 
taken as volunteers to serve in this present 
war,. If we could sacrifice our lives, — so 
1 thought,— in the same cause with the 
English soldiers, we should at once become 
real to them, and claim fairness at their 
hands ever after. 

But that opportunity has been refused, 
and we still remain behind the screen of 
vagueness. And man suspects vagueness. 
In Bengal, J do not know a single in- 
dividual Bengali, wliois not labouring under 
this suspicion in some form or another at 
the hands of the higher authorities. In this 
twilight of suspicion the shadows seem 
to take the semblance of substance and 
the substance that of shadows, and mis- 
understandings multiply fast and frequent. 

But can this darkness be removed by 
raising dust with more and more punish- 
ment ? Is not light needed more than any- 
thing else —the light of love, the light of 
sympathy, to see each other’s faces and 
understand ? Is not this the proper 
time, when it behoves all Principals 
of Christian Colleges to remember 


the life and teaching of their Master? 
And is not ‘charity’ described to us as the 
‘greatest thing in the world’ ? The shadows 
of misunderstanding, which distort truth, 
can only be removed by those who are 
above us in position. Only the sun can 
dispel the mist. Those who advise the 
higher powers to hurl thunder from 
the skies wh< n rain is needed, are not only 
showing a lack of generosity, but also giv- 
ing evidence of coward ice. Because most of 
-the tyrannies of this world are the outcome 
of fear. 

In conclusion, I entreat those in authori- 
ty to bear this in mind, that we eoidd 
have hoped that the Young Bengal of to- 
day might have carried reverence and love 
for fnglishmen into the world from 
those universities where they had come in 
touch with their English professors. This 
would have surely happened if, as glims, 
these teachers had been able t > win 
their hearts when their hearts were fully 
susceptible to love. But, on the contrary, 
if this relation between teacher and student 
be founded on tear and hate and punish- 
ment, then the poison of the disease will be 
driven from the blood into the very vitals. 
Distrust of all Englishmen will betransibrm- 
ed into an instinct from one generation to 
another. 

That this will hinder the work of 
good government is trifling, compared 
with the evil that will arise by the in 
terruption of free intercourse between the 
two peoples. For this will deprive us of 
the best gifts we might have received from 
the W est. ’When the act of giving is accom- 
panied with respect, the act of receiving 
with respect becomes possible also. But 
when the prisoner sits down to eat with 
his handcuffs on, it is difficult to persuade 
him that he is an honoured guest at a 
festival. And this festival of knowledge is 
a feast of joy. But those who are for 
ordering iron hand-cuffs for their guests 
will to-morrow flatter themselves on their 
own righteous conduct, and complain that 
after all their efforts, they have not been 
able to win the gratitude of these youths, 
while deep down in their heart of hearts, 
they are more and more, each day, uttering 
the prayer.— ‘Father, do not forgive them.’ 



HE IRISH RENAISSANCE 

By Jam i:s H. Corsixs. 


A FEW years ago an Irish girl in a 
French school found herself registeied 
as living at “Dublin, England. ” The 
inferred absorption of her native island* 
Ireland, by England, not merely politically 
but geographically, was more than the girl 
could stand. Her sense of scientific ac- 
curacy, added to a sudden emergence of 
racial pride, prompted an energetic protest 
that she was not English, but Irish. 

The learned authority, overlooking the 
mere fact that the piece* of land called Ire- 
land entirely surrounded by water, of 
which the City of Dublin is th£ Capital, 
cannot by any stretch of imagination— or 
rather of want of imagination — be coin- 
cident with the other piece of land, called 
England, which lies to the east of it, 
countered the girl’s protest by exclaiming, 
“But you speak the English language ! ” 

'1 he reply, striking the mind of a spirit- 
ed and gifted girl in a moment of sensitive 
exaltation, went deep into her conscious- 
ness. She immediately took up the study 
of the ancient language of her country ; 
took her degree later as Master of Arts, 
and a three hundred pound prize, with the 
Irish language as one of her main subjects: 
and ended lief* life at the age of twenty-five 
in an attempt to save a fisher-girl from 
drowning oft the coast of a lonely island, 
to which she had gone in order to perfect 
her colloquial knowledge of the dialect 
of the Southern province. 

1 recount this biography-in-brief, (in the 
last stage of which 1 was myself tragically 
concerned) because it embraces several of 
. the circumstances which have made Ireland 
one of the world’s enigmas — a perpetual 
puzzle to the outsider by reason of the perio- 
dical reappearance of evidences of youth and 
virility in an entity which, in the intervals 
between reappearances, has been apparent- 
ly dead, or at least in senile decay; a no 
less perpetual puzzle to the insider because 
of the lack of a psychology that will 
demonstrate the essential unity of the 
forces that threaten at times to rend the 
country asunder. 


During the last quarter of a century Ire- 
land has made her latest, and perhaps 
most* significant, reappearance. Within 
her borders there has emerged an amazing 
intellectual activity which, at one end, has 
dug deep into the earth in the application 
of social and aesthetic ideals to the pro- 
blems of agriculture: and at the other end 
has developed, in the Irish language, but 
principally in English, an expression in 
literature which takes tribute in technique 
from all the world, yet keeps itself securely 
rooted in racial intimacy with life on the 
land, and in racial search for the life that 
lies deeper than life or land. 

To the people of Ireland, or at least to 
the conscious minority that stands for, 
but not instead of the inarticulate 
majority, the importance of the intellectual 
upsurge of the last twenty years has never 
been underestimated : the importance, that 
is to say, of the achievement of a mode of 
expression that would be intelligible in the 
cars of the world, not as the cry of a poli- 
tical sect, which might or might not be 
worthy of attention, but as the voice of a 
people finding freedom in the Arts. Isolat- 
ed as her soul has been behind an alien 
language and outlook, she has been in 
times past compelled to sing to herself 
about herself in order to keep up her spirits 
and to preserve her sense of identity. But 
preoccupation with the genius loci does 
not make for commerce with the genius of 
the world, since it must necessarily deal 
largely with places and events of untrans- 
latable quality and value even in the island 
that lies nearest to her. 

Now, however, through the transmut- 
ing power of the imagination, and the 
universal currency of the language of the 
Arts, Ireland has caught the ear of the 
world; and what is more important to 
her, has caught the ear of herself. She has 
lifted up her voice in Beauty ; it has been 
heard from the Petrograd. to San Francis- 
co ; hut its greatest achievement has been 
its echoing and re-echoing within her own 
borders, across the river (the Boyne) that 
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geographic tils , historically and tempera- 
mentally has divided North from South, 
Protestant, from Catholic, Nationalist from 
Unionist. The new order of creative spirits 
which have incarnated in the country 
within the larjt h'alf of the nineteenth 
century, ha ve overleaped the arbitrary 
boundaries of religions and political creeds, 
have iindennined social obstructions, and 
have laid the ton n fa lion in thought and 
wool, {or the future rebuddiug in laws and 
institut ions of the communal life tha: is 
natural lire of the Celtic race. Other rices 
may proclaim the “vox populi vox Dei;*’ it 
is the privilege of the Irishmen to maintain 
that the voice of i he a nisi is the voice of 
the people; for the people themselves are ot 
the race o: Hermes, actors and poets Jioai 
the cradle. And that is why “Dublin, 
England,” smite-. a protest from a vibrant 
daughter of Ireland, proud with the pride 
<T race and t he pride of the Artist. 

Side by side with this modern develop- 
ment in Ireland itself, there has been 
evident in the world at large a growing 
understanding of what Ireland si^nifi s. 
Ireland hirst If has no doubt on the subject. 
It is a simple fact of Irish life that, no 
matter what abysses of illusory difference 
open up between a disputatious Irishman 
from .Ulrder, and an equally disputatious 
Irishman from Munster, they arc both 
well aware that tdster and A1 mister are 
mere adjectives, and simply introduce a 
pleasing excuse for antagonism between 
units tiiat are fundamentally i n Union, 
and, as IriMimui, entirely distinctive from 
the rest of humanity. To their view, there- 
fore, t lie growing 1 understanding of 
Ireland in the world-consciousness has 
figured itself as a ha/y background which 
has gradually condensed and shaped it- 
self, at first invhoatcly, but latterly with 
some remote icilection of the real Ireland. 

To tiie majority of outsideis, Ireland 
has been known chiefly as somethin# in 
English jioiitics — a kind of disease that 
curiously broke out in a symptom called 
Home Rule when parties in the British 
Parliament wen* pretty evenly balanced. 
If there was really a place called Ireland 
outside London, it was probably very 
banen, miserable, illiterate, behind the 
times, and obviously in need of being 
governed by someone else. Not many years 
ago, a kindly old lady 'in London asked 
the writer in all seriousness if there were 
trumcars in Ire’and. That was before the 


era of universal electric ears ; and it was 
from Dublin to Kingstown that the first 
electric tramwa v in the British Isles was 
laid. If was also a Dublin Company that 
sent the first stcampackcl across the 
Atlantic to New Vork, and characteristical- 
ly enough, its starting point was not 
Ireland, but the English port of Liverpool. 

Such ignorance was not however, con- 
fin* d to outsiders, 'i he writer's own idea 
of Ireland .and the Irish people— an idea 
\> r iiic'h he had imbibed in his native city of 
Belfast it' the early eighties — was such that 
when he went for a sea trip to the south of 
the island, he armed himself with a revol- 
ver and fifty cartridges as protection 
against the natives ! Instead of which 
he spent several hours on the quayside of 
Waterford in a pleasant chat with a quay 
labourer, whose quick wit, picturesque 
speech, and kindly spirit disarmed the 
writer. Through him he discovered Ireland, 
and eelclva !*' d th* event by linn# the 
whole of his cartridges into a delicate gate 
on the side of Mount Misery the day after. 

That was over a quarter of a century 
ago. The foundation ot the Irish Renais- 
sance had been 'veil and truly laid, but the 
super structure h id yet t o appear. In due 
time ii reared itself stage by stage; and 
whereas in those dajs no line of the inimit- 
able poetry of Veats had yet been made 
public, now he has the seal of European 
approval in a Tauehnilz selection. Lovers 
of literature on the continent of Europe 
were not long in recognising the coining 
of a new spirit into letters : and when poet 
alter poet made his and her appearance 
and ultimately blossomed into book form, 
whimpers of the Irish “School’* began to be 
heard across the Atlantic. 

A few years ago, when passing through 
the ancient. Norman City of Buyeux, in the 
north of Fra nee, a chance word from the 
writer after dinner in the hotel drew to- 
wards him another passing sLranger, who 
had sat silent and apart during the meal. 
Heat once ferretted out Lhe writer’s con- 
nection with the Irish Literary Movement, 
became alive and enthusiastic oyer a 
mutual interest, and disclosed the fact 
that he was a Professor in an American 
University in the eastern States, and that 
the work of the modern Irish writers form- 
ed a large portion of their literary studies. 
This is but one example out of may in- 
stances bearing testimony to the keen 
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interest which is everywhere being shown 
in the new reappearance of Ireland. 

That reappearance is not of course con- 
fined solely to literature. Like all true 
emanations from the spiritual hinterland 
of race, it affects all phases of the complex 
national life. The literary revival has for 
true brothers the Language revival, the 
Industrial revival, the Agricultural revival, 
and a complex political agitation. To 
each of these, due value must be assigned ; 
but, singly or totally, they do not stand 
for more than a fragment of the new. 
Ireland. Ireland is not a linguistic country 
in the continental sense. She is passion- 
ately interested in preserving the Irish 
language, not because it is a language, 
but because it is Irish. She is not an 
industrial country in the manufacturing 
sense; but her industry, as a quality in 
human activity, is enormous. She is not an 
agricultural country in the Canadian 
sense: she holds tenaciously to the land — 
and in some places to land that is only 
so-called by courtesy, being in truth naked 
rock — not because she can make it a source 
of wealth, but becauee it is Ireland, and 
her own bv history, sacrifice and love. She 
is not a political country, notwithstand- 
ing a eentuiy’s preoccupation with polities. 
Tiie history of Ireland, in which polities 
lorm so conspicuous a part, is not — as 
presented by historians up till recently — 
the history of the Irish nation at home, 
but the history of English politics on Irish 
soil ; and the political activity of Irishmen 
and women in England has not been the 
spontaneous exercise of a genius for 
politics, but an evidence of special ver- 
satility adapting its single purpose of 
freedom of Ireland to the constantly 
changing exigencies of English politics. 

In whichever of these activities Irishmen 
and Irish women take part, they do so 
with distinctiveness. They will enter with 
the bravery of children on enterprises de- 
manding experience and skill. If they succeed 
and they mostly do— -their success will 
be abnormally rapid. If they fail, their 
failure will probably become of national 
value through its intermixture of idealism 
and sentiment. They will, by dint of racial 
enthusiasm and fineness of response, quick- 
ly and thoroughly master the intricacies 
of activities which from other races would 
demand some renunciation of the soul, 
hut which come no nearer the soul of 
f.T— 0 


Ireland than she is willing to permit. 
They will enter into controversy with such 
abandon of impersonality that they will 
indulge in personalities of the most violent 
nature without danger to the person, 
character, or soul of ejther side in the 
dispute. The path of Irish politics is 
strewed alternately with broken friend- 
ships and buried hatchets: the protagonists 
march on, at one time hand to hand, at 
another time arm in arm. 

In . these characteristics, there is the 
indication of the working of Ireland’s 
particular gift to the world, the spirit of 
democracy. What shape it might have 
taken had the Norman invasion not 
diverted her attention, and pursued the 
policy of “divide and conquer,” it is 
perhaps futile to enquire. One thing, 
however, is pertain, and that is, that the 
spirit of national unity which survived 
through seven centuries of alien rule, to 
win ultimately her recognition in even a 
partial measure of self-government, is 
capable yet of taking the circumstances of 
to-day in both hands, and moulding them 
to her vision of a free Community, united 
in the hidden law of the spirit ; and from 
her spiritual centre developing in all 
directions towards the fullest expression 
of an amazing diversity. She has broken 
the power of an irresponsible landlordism: 
she may, or she may not, influence the 
coming adjustment of the rival forces in 
the economic life of Europe and the world : 
but whatever may be her specific business, 
behind it and through it will radiate the 
essential spirit of a true national 
democracy. Given free scope for the exercise 
of her genius, she will bring all things to 
the test of the race consciousness, and not 
to the test of another’s. Her artists will 
go— arc going — to her own life for their 
inspiration. Her life will be adjusted— is 
even now adjusting itself— to the dreams 
of her poets and seers. Thus her life will 
be organic, Unified; free in circumference, 
vet held by an invisible centre in the 
spirit ; and thus, building a lair habitation 
for lier own genius, she will hold out 
friendly hands to other nations that are 
moving towards freedom, encouraging 
them with her dream, on a eosmic scale 
of her own national ideal, men and wemen 
grouped by blood, but chiefly by spiritual 
bonds, in such wise |hat eiich may realise 
the best within themselves after their own 
law, and thereafter sfcek for the ultimate 
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unity dl all mankind. nut iu the impost- Iree voluntary exchange, which is the 
tion of alien customs and ideas, but in one and only sure basis ol lasting union. 


KEY1EWS ANI> NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Eni;i.ish. 

Tin-; Maki.nt. or IUutisii I mi>ia, 17.*C— 

d, w j ihrd in a \t rir\ of /h'sfn/iht’s, inn//' , d\Cuh ■ , *‘**Y . f, v 
Kitmsav Muir, Pi oft / of Mot/, in Ilidoiy i i lit, / ir< ’< - i'v 
of J/u//rW« r ( / onypu.m, Ox no/ J, 

This is a compilation pidicrdl v mail*- from doei;- 
incnts written in English and bv Englishmen lelatnig 
to tin* rise of the Hrihsh Supremacy in India. The 
author has not considered it worth his while to 
consult contemporary documents written hv non 
Knglishmen. The works ol French, Dutch and Muham- 
madan historians deserve consideration. Hut the 
author has ignored their importance. His work is 
more indicatory than exhaustive. However, the hook 
is a useful one and deserves to he re/id hv those who 
are interested in the “Hood old d:i\ s ot the I. .is* India 
Company’s rule in India.” 

Ik 

I. Clakinox. Hy A. K- 

f-S ttnd /n. 2 A . A'.rdun 

Clarinda was a historical character. She \v:i< t he 
widow of a Marhatta Brahman who had heen one ol 
the king's servants at Tanjoiv, After her husband's 
death she became the concubine of an English olheer 
of the name of Lyttelton who, sti angel v enough, in- 
structed her in Biblical historic-? and Christian 
doctrines. She requested Schwartz, a famous mis- 
sionary of those days, to baptize her, but was refused 
because other “sinful connection." She was not pre- 
pared to give up Lyttelton then, but when he died 
she repeated her request to the missionary and was 
accepted. She was baptized at Palamcottali where 
she later on built the first Christian Church in that 
part of the country. 

This is all that can now be gathered about the 
life-storv of Clarinda from contemporary records. 
Mr. Madhaviah has endeavoured to fill up the gaps 
in her story from his own im iginatio i and the re- 
sult is a novel full of human interest and eminently 
readable. 

II. Mr rmwtrcrcx xksiii. /»> A. Mudhn,' ; nh I' mix 

Altai fro’n I'anttl hy our of fr\ d rt • Pf. / *t. Pm, 

A v. /o. A'. A'ayhaun'f % Ch ‘yin , Chin'd* ft** A' 

Muthumcenakshi was a brahman girl whose sad 
and sorrowful life was typical of the byes of thousands 
of girls iu our country. Mr. Madhaviah describes 
the cruelty of the step-mother, the tyranny of the 
mother in-law and the misfortunes of the wretched 
widow, to borrow Sii Sankaran Nail's phrase, “with 
the precision of direct knowledge.” We hope this 
book would be widely read. 

III. Tuf. Fai ai F.aki, v\i>. Hv Mt i. likin' /'A ?-/• 

Puhh dtrd hv M, > Vi * . J U); n, / / /■ , / fd / /, Chi fin d • 

Inn, / rnd. n. 

Mrs. fihosal, as our readers must !».’ aware, is a 
sister of Sir Kabiudrh Xath.Tagoiv and bids fair to 
achieve literary fame among the English -reading 
public. “An 1 hi finished Song,’’ Mrs. (fhosal's first 
book in English which was published, we believe, a 


little oyer a war ago, was very well received by both 
the Indian and the British 'Press. The book now 
under review more than maintains the standard of 
her first venture. The scene is laid in Bengal at the 
time when Sekandar Shah occupied the Imperial 
1 hrotie and Raja Suryadeb held the chieftainship of 
Ditiajpur Sliakl i the heroine of the Fatal Harland, 
.vas selected as Rani bv C.anesh Dev, the Prince of 
I huajpiir and gai lauded by him in childish play. 
The prince, however, when gmwn up, married her 
i ival pla\ mate, Niiupania, while Shakti was away 
on a pilgrimage. Shaktfs grief was unbounded when 
on her return she heard of tin* Prince s marriage, 
because ever since the prince had gai landed her 
with the “Fatal Dailand” she looked upon herseli 
:i< his biidc. The Prince s refusal to marry her drove 
Shakti from grief to auger and fmin anger to 
revenge. She went and married Hanesli Dev s 
Mohauimadan rival, (dims ud-Pin, who afterwards, 
beeaiin the Sultan ol Bengal. < muesli Dev was 
nil pi burned bv Shakti's husband and orderd to be 
beheaded. Shakti, howevei. unable to forget her 
1 , t ve for him, managed to saw his life and give her 
own instead. . 

This is the bate outline of Mrs. t.hosals tale nut 
she lias worked into it : whole world of passion 
and interest. Tin lr>uk ontains a number ol 
charming illustrations. 

1Y. Cm \raltkk Skiuciies of Familiak Life. 

/»’|/ A". A’ annum/ is:oaa/i f /A/ . //• '■ I me] f-. 

Pi, hit ft t'd by tin nut hoi at Iu , ha itfnr ( uanjain). 

These character sketches of Hindu social life, the 
author tells us, have been inspired by a study of the 
famous “Sketches bv Boz.” In our judgment, how- 
ever, there is an important distinction between Boz 
and Mr. Ramanuja Swami inasmuch as Boz was 
an artist first, and a social reformer afterwards, 
while the reverse of it seems to be the case with our 
present author. Mr. Ramanuja Swami’s book is 
a collection of two short stories, unfortunately 
mixed lip in printing as if they weic one, whic.li 
have been written to advocate the cause of social re- 
form in Hindu society. It contains several passages of 
genuine humour and would pleasantly while away 
a few leisure hours. 

V Y II. Lo\f, iiih Conoi’i-rok of Death. /V. /j 

A;*,' 

Faith, Belief and CBEWU'IV. P/\ .V. J?/*. 

Till- PrurosE or Life. Pf. d, y/*w IA u?w : Tin 
Christian fi/.ia-'w, V ihndyfo- /ndni. 

A series of reprints from the Epiphany. 

YIIL The Fokoivexkss oi Sins. /»> u. (I. Fwdtay , 
/»./>./'/•. Mk Of, Mad, a Tin C.f . V J\» India 

IX, TiikSitkk Man ash tin Sim'Er-N \tion. 7>V 
I'unhnd: r. IV. iO Pit • Anna. Cl. 

\lad>a . 

A scathing denuir-iatioii ol the phdosophy 
Hcrmany's teachers Nietzsche and Treitschke fro n 
the British Christian view point 
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\. How no wi. sfAM) r.»nw ' I* />. 1 , 1 . 

/. f'l\k> ) / ‘-/.C77. / ' I , / v.*f ^»,7. 

This. is a rcpnut ol the lani'iii, speech deli vered 
by the Pt uuc Minister in the lb him.* ol Lomu;. ms on 
tile 1? ml Noe. in which lie reviewed the opera- 

tious ol the Allied Forces in nil the dilleicnt theatres 
of war nnd which would he always remembered foi 
its defence ol the British action m tile Dardanelles. 

\I. Sir 1 jiw.vKD tfKh\*s KhpLv io Du VoxHi.ru- 
Al A X X - 1 1 ol 1 WCg . P*. JO. Pi in / . L f\ / / . hi i ( Jf wi u . 

A letter addressed to the British Press on the 
lioth Vug 1B1 o bv the Secretary ol State for Foreign 
Allairs m reply to Lhe Geim in Chancellors .illegal ions 
that Belgium had, before the outbreak ol (he war, 
tiallicked her neutrality with lhe Publish a fid 
was in effect in a plot with the Mhos against 
t icnnany. The staicmenl issued 1 > \ the F’orcigu 
* Hhee respecting the A uglo-Gcrman negotiations of 
1‘JJL* is printed as an Appendix. 

\!I. Sm , lc ii oi Hi- Lxcu i.lxcv Sic.xok Axiomo 
Sm.whka / i a/i'/timi f, v I'fic'ai. /'*. j.* m o , . 

/, / ish> > I'nwtn. 

This is a translation ol the speech delivered bv tin 
Italian Piime Minister oil |u«uc 2, IB I A, in tilt vapitol 
of Koine at the outbreak of hostilities between Italy 
and her former allies -Germain and Austria. The 
speech is an effective but dignified icply to the charges 
ol ‘treachery and surprise” addressed to Italy by the 
German Chancellor. It is *»! course easy enough, as 
Signor Salaudra remarks, "to ask il a man has any 
right to speak of alliances and ol respect for ttcaties 
who, representing with lar less genius but with eipial 
indifference to moral considerations. the traditions nl 
Prederick the Great and Prince Bismaik, lias dared to 
pi oclaim that necessity knows i»o law and has con- 
sented (»> his country's trampling under foot, burning 
and burying in the depths ol the ocean every docu- 
ment and every civilized practice of public internal 
law/’ Stgnoi Salaudra, hovvevei, piovcs with the 
help of ineontestiblc tacts and unanswerable reasons 
that Germany nnd not Italy was really icsponsible 
lor the break up of the Tuple Alliance. 

Mil. Si\r\ Amkku.w opinions Wak. 

/•/'. JO,. I V/ t t o 7 1 > k Hi/ //;• . / . / / ' '/« / i ii 

The title indicates the nature of Liie contents 
'J he opinion of Dr. Mortan Ptince, the famous pse- 
phologist, may be quoted as typical Tiom the 
American viewpoint we arc forced, hovvevei tin wifi - 
mglj’, to the conclusion that tiormany must be 
regarded in war as the enemy ol civilization and 
in peace as the etiemy ol democracy." 

XIV. Tin: American Vs. Till’. Gkkman \ii*.\\ oi 
l III*: War. AY /b. Mortan Prutu. //. ./S’. Out 'hitting. 

/ / i\/it r i '/twin. 

In this interesting pamphlet Dr. Prince gives his 
reasons for refusing his sympathy tv) Germany in the 
present war. "We care nothing,” he savs in the 
course of an eloquent and impressive passage, "for 
the ‘necessities ol war’ . . . . we caic nothing 

tor hue spun specious arguments as L< > why Germany 
was not to blame for the invasion of Belgium. We 
sec only a peaceful unoffending nation defending her 
Miahenable rights to her own soil. And we see the 
inhabitants for the. offence shot down and their 
houses one bv one pul to lhe Dm Ii We mc •cm- of 
thousand ol hoim*.' desolate . . and .ill tin*', 

mind you. nut as iina voidable. «ua ideal !i"in the 


shelling ol Lite cncinv m battle l)iil dclibei .itcly 
and s\ sternal ie. illy and iiinim ssarilv alter the 
e.iptuie ami occupation of the city, tor the sole 
pui po.se ot revenge, as oilieially proclaimed and offici- 
ally jus tilled.” 

Tiie history ol Alsace Lou ainc piovidcs us 
with a concietc example ol^ the German policy of 
"iughifiiln* ss” in time ot pence.* The tierman rule 
in these provinces has throughout been characterised 
by s\ '•tcui.it ic cruelty towards uiioDeiidmg citizens. 
Maitre liclmci. tin author of this pamphlet, is a 
most desii.ible guide m studying the history of the 
('xriiiau rule m Alsace. Besides being an Alsatian 
bv birth he is himself a victim of the tierman policy. 

\ ppuniinctil worker m the cause ot Msatian Ke- 
1 moil with France, he has always been a thorn in 
the eves ol tierman olltctals. At the moment 
\\ln*ii the war bioke out, the authorities were collect- 
ing evidence against him u ith a view to pioseeuting 
him lor high treason. lie su reeded, however, in 
getting a wav into Finite.* two days before hte 
the mobilisation. 

X \ 1 Tm*. Tm in Aiioi i mi: Wak. AY \haro 

i Ui,, *. r/‘. //. /’. / tdl<i C/uoiti. 

The ant nu, who is a Spaniard, discusses the 
origin and ispcels ol the Lurojuian eonlhet and 
e.xhoits hi" countrymen “to take to heart these re- 
cent lessons ot experience.’ ’ "We have,” he savs, "very 
little in common with Germany and we are of 
small import auee to her. Let us, hovvevei, be care- 
ful that at some distant da we do not stand in her 
path or on i treatment may be the drastic, one 
meted out Lu Belgium I” 

ti. S. MoM.il A. 

Tin. Foi Kihi.NTii Asm au K hiMiRT or Tiiii Kam* 

Iv k IS 1 1 n \ Mhslax S l*. \ AS K A M , A ankhnl , flat tkcuu , for the 
v, nl it)/ / — /'.uni f‘Y ^ /i» am t Sm tianandn , Snu/ai)\to the 
t\\tm‘u /'hna 1 t/\uou f In lar Ma f k . 

The tcpoil summarises the activities of the Mission 
iu its Service Home at kanklml 1 . P. The total 
nuiiibei ol persons who were treated in the Seva- 
sram oiitdotu hospital were Bill and included men 
and women ol all* denominations The Asluain also 
maintains an indom hospital in which 21 1 persons 
were admitted dining the vc.ii nuclei tcview. A 
vhoieia wait! v\'«is built last yeai, but the home 
needs a new outduoi dispen^ai v and .i general ward 
lor non Sanmasi patients. W e all know what splendid 
work the mission has been doing in eon neetion with 
Lhe flood and famine relief in various parts ol the 
country and we lieurtih commend this appeal for 
funds to the public. Tlu- repoit amply repays 
perusal and shows how accounts of public money 
should be rendered. 

Till*. MiiSSAOI. or S\\ AMI \ IVKKANAXIIA a future 
JUruii'it a! thr s ;nf w; ft/. (ay , 1/hnitton o f tin Sivtuni at 
the A'.iwL i\hiut f/<"it, } Myla/' u * , Mndui % by K. S. Kama 
s ,t'. *;/// s.jJtht A 1 . I . . A'./ (Tit-i anna thut ). Published 
'<l‘ >n t A \i“i / Jui.i Mat Myht/'on , Madias. 

This bonklcL ol bl! pages gives a slioi t summarv 
ot the teaeliings ol Swaini \ ivekauanda togethei 
with the author’s u lleetions thereon. The teachings 
of the Swan i have worked a great change in the 
educated mind oi India and are destined to exert a 
guaiei mtliienee in the future. The Swami’s ideas on 
Mi' ll cm lent que.-d ions •a 1 , the ik'.ition ol the tie- 
pressed i kisses, widow man mge the Niilioiial 
I m\ ei sit v sh' uild b-* v oii'-lautK kept before "iir mind 
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Publications of tlr* n Umv ol the b > >!vlcl under review 
deserve every encourage ment. 

The printing is go > 1 and I coul I detect no typogra- 
phical errors. 

\li ki;i» TIU. v i , / / i u i . r . . (\ / !i in 
a'ltit* Sh.ii *v Av fnf’a % //. /’,/'• ' •'■■■• an, m. 

( iiNh : ' k t v Hie ('/within / i,\n///r - . 

Society for India. /?//’. /’//,, nn< aiui,\ 

Tile object ot Hies ■ nil 1 similui volitm *s ul the Anna 
Library is to p ipulaiise Llic lives ol the world’s 
great men to Indian readers. It is not clear, however, 
as to what class ol renders they aic meant lor. II 
tor boys, ♦lie I align igc should have been simpler and 
the arraugem.MiL ol laets all ml 1 h i\c been sii; h as 
to make the whole read like a connected story. \> 
it is, in m til y j daces the presentation of the story 
is liahl and presupp >scs previous knowledge in the 
reader. There is however a great need lor such 
cheap puhlic.it ions in India and the Christian Litei 
ature So;i*ty is doing a real seivic: hv publishing 
these volumes livery si hool box should li.ive them 
in his library. The books aie illustrated and the 
typography is excellent. 

Sik Sank a u Naik, A/., t . /. A.-./ f h ot 
andttira'i. /'n.'lishid iy tin Ma/uu /franuian l t .laftoa 
ih/ //. I'll iv foil! ilUHd', 

This is a short sketch of the hie ol the education 
Member. The brochure lias no striking feature but 
the story of the life of Sir Sankaran is plainly re 
counted. There is an appendix containing extract?, 
from his contributions to lvnglish periodicals. The 
printing is the average of Indian pi inline but it m not 
free iroui typographical ci i ois 

B 

llow 'Ll CllhcK DlAllI l'h’ MlvLLITl's Ky/fru,a 
Alt A 7/d//, /all' if/ ml laud k/i'hit, / ,;< ft, (/•.{, rut 
(ion, % 

The lav. t that Mi. II mil Ali Khan's b » >k has 

reached a third edition, D a sulluient tribute to its 

-*i- mm. i. . a. : i. . .i ,, i : ,, ( 

the disease. It seems to be valuable lor those who 
are subject t * » the disease. The author, though a lax 
min, has dealt with the subject scientifically. The 
part ol the b >ok which deals with tin u*:s ol indigen- 
ous drugs is vei v interesting. 

Pklvestios or Sm slum v. />Y <7 :.»/,#/. /»’•>< 1/. /’. 
A. C. S ( 'hem it j ' Exiiiint r to the (lO 'crnm ut of /ten ;a/ 
/'or free d r/riini! ion . 

Last year when smallp >\ was raging in the city, 
causing a sort ol panic in tin min is of the people, 
Rai B ihadoor Chunilal B >se re. id a paper on the 
prevention of smallpox at the V. M. C. A. Ilall under 
the preside ncy of Major R. I*. Willson 1\ K. C. S , 
Superintendent, Campbell Medical School The 
present work is a reprint ol that lecture lor tree 
distribution. 

In this brochure Hr. Busi altci describing the 
nature and symptoms ol the disease as bmlly as 
possible deals more elaboiatelv with the prevention 
ol the disease. \nv otic who eaies to read this 
pamphUt is boiiud to be assuted in his unud that the 
tust a ud foremost preveutixe measure is vaccination 
aud vaccination only. We \\Mi this pamphlet a wide 
circulation. 

Tllli Pi. \MT.. }'v (/>>+/! a nid, /'. If in an i 1/. H. A, 
S’, /. 1/. /, A\ (’..S', i / ’ .S.v, c« vf), Sar'-n , /',n t a Annas. 

ThisL a ‘'in til pamphkt *m Plague. The object of 
tin write! is t « » i>:m>>\e misc meeptim rceurdiim this 


1 ital scvmrge from the public mind. The author does 
n >1 claim any orginality ; he has simply put down 
the tacts as dis ussed by others, leaving aside all 
eontrover.si.il matter and laying stress on things which 
are usdul an t practical. \Ve have lit) doubt in our 
mind, it th • sound advice given by Dr. lliugarani be 
carefully followed, there is every chance of plague 
being stamp. (1 out in t lie near future. 

MosUTlo.^ and Mvlvkia. A/ -V. .S imh, l . M. (A 
I '.''tan' .Sm on. 

This bo >klet is a rcpnnt of a p Lper read by Dr. 
Shah before the K ithiawar Medical Society. 
Rajkot - 

in tiles few pages Dr. Shah has made an attempt 
to describe the characters and habits ol the mosijui- 
toes, tile m »d * of infection ol M liana, its symptoms, 
and its treatment aud prexeutimi. The language ol 
the book is simple— not ditliailt lor a layman to 
understand. < Lie xvho likes to have some knowledge 
of Malaiia, may re a 1 l In- pamphlet with profit. 

Till, NlSW 1 1 h A I .Til 11 .)oK < 7 /low to / r<\ to /o'* J’en/ . 

/o' I . 1 iiiiniatit Vdhii M. /'.» A. (. L . . 7;/ f . 

A7. J to. 

Throughout these pages, the author lias attempted 
to present hcloiv the public the principles of health 
and the practices pci tabling to it. We arc glad to say 
that the aiitluu has not failed in his attempt. The 
book is an instructive one. The parts treating of 
phx sicul culture, the impoi Lance ol pure ait*, sunlight 
and veiitiLi* ion of houses and ul lasting are very 
nicely written. 

Ibus'i Am I.n \cunh.vib. AV C. Kami Kan. />/.* 

Ki . i c-c. 

'The fact that Surgeoon t*cner.d W . lb Haniicrmaii 
M D , C. S. 1., I) Sc’, k.lI.D , has written a lorexvard 
to this small book is a sulUcicnt gu irantce ol its 
usctulness. Altci an introductory chapter on the 
importance « »1 the subject, the structure of the body, 
bandages, fractures, dislocate ms, sjjrains, haemorr- 

tion aud poisoning arc discussed. There is also ati 
imp u Laiit chapter on ambukirec transport and 
st re teher-drill The pictures are \ery imuierou — a 
very commendable feature in such a work. The book 
will be useful both to Ambulance students aud 
the public. 

| XAXhMiKA NaKAVAX llflgclli. 

SllKl MJ ANKAlt.VCllAK VA AN1> Ills L \MA KO'l 1 ibiliTlI A, 
hv X. A'. l\n(-atiMiu* 1/. A. -hA. i..,(nnr in hn^lidr 
( io. 7. ( v. c y , A ’u r n \ii\wu v/, I ;3 . 

Tile booklet contains a laid legendary life of 
Shankaraeharva compiled chiefly from the Ibirauas 
and other similar works and gives a shorL history 
ol his K tun ak oli Vcethu at Conjee varum, which 
according to the author was designed by him to be 
the Central Seat tor India. Besides, it presents the 
sketches of the lives ol liis distinguished disciples 
who succeeded after him to the Pectin. It is generally 
believed that the date of Sliaukarachan a eau in no 
way be placed before the ■ v *th century A. D., but Mi. 
Yeukatesaii holds that the traditional date as found 
in the Puranas, i. e , the year LJbbi* of /\ till y uga 
or oOil B. C. is i|uite right and is ulso supported by 
the lineage of teachers and disciples preserved in 
different * Mutts. Ilis arguments deserve to be 
examined. 

\ milt’silE Kll AKA BllAl l.VeUAKX A 
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PHYSICAL Lt'loCC IN »>K SOMI-; Im'OXIC Vi'IXC Dkk,s 
by Ifni Hahaditt ih\ Chum* if Ilj.t . /. S', t >. , !/.[!., /. ( , \ mt 
< >//, : c’v '/i tut! Ii\ ftitiit. Ft ti :>i\ 

U is a small pamphlet of 'Jl p igcs. It contains in 
an abridged lorm in clear an 1 simple language all 
about the c \ i 1 elLvts of al oh >1, opium, cocaine, 
Indian licuip and tobacco— the intoxicating ding*- 
most commonly used bv the people ot tin-, country. 

In his preface the author says : - 

‘‘At tht outset, I should tell you as a medical man, 
that none of these drills is neeessarv loi the human 
body in conditions of health, but tliev perhaps with 
(he exception nl tobacco, arc valuable medicinal 
agents an 1 are indispensable to tiie physician ifi 
the treatment ol certain diseases. 1 am, mvseli a 
teetotaler and have the greatest a vei sion against the 
use ol anv ol these drills except as medicine It must 
not, however, be suppose 1 that this n vet sion is t lie 
result o! anv ill founded prejudice against these 
intoxicants. It is a conviction bised on mv long 
experience as a medical man, as a ch- uiu al examine! 
and also, as a member ol eommumtv. TIttc are 
many who hold that moderate do^cs ol anv ol these 
intoxicants specially aliohM and opium, do not 
produce any ill elicit on the s\ stem. But even ihosx 
that hold this \iew me constrained to admit that 
it is verv difficult to keep to a moderate dose for 
mix lengt h of time, because oiu oi the physiological 
properties ol these drugs is to induce a craving for 
increased doses. Many a sad case are known in which 
the habit of drinking or opium taking higati with 
small doses only, often under medical advice, but 
\Vhicli coiitimtalh went on incu using till the son ovv 
fnl i ud came in with the termination of a valuable 
hie or the mcarcei allou of the xiclim ma lunatic 
asx him 

lie has dealt with cadi ding scp.uuteh and has 
; i veil the action of these intoxicants on the human 
mind and different organs oi the body and has 
shown very dearly that the habit of taking 
these drugs saps the moral fibre of their devotees 
m> that they become moral xviecks and scourges 
to society. 

It is a very deplorable fact that in India the use 
of cocaine is increasing very rapidly ins|jite of the 
vigilai cc of the I Excise l>epartment. '1 he figures 
collated from the annual reports of the Chemical 
Iv.xaminers to the tiovernment of Bengal lbr the last 
seven years given in this book show that in the 
year 1 ‘JOS, ll*f» samples ol cocaine wetc seized and 
sent for examination whereas in 1DK5 the immbei 
went tip as high as TSTo. This shows how rapidly the 
contagion has spread in Bengal — l think in other parts 
ol India too. The learned aullmr rightly observes : 
“Considered sociologically, it is perhaps sate to 
sav that a considerable portion of the crimes com- 
mitted in this city (Calcutta) max be traced to flic 
utter moial depravity which follows the habitual 
use oi cocaine.” 

Ivvcry well-wisher of society should posses a iojiv 
of this pamphlet and trv to check the misdiief 
bv explaining to the public the grave consequences 
that follow the use of these drugs. This book 
ought to be translated into all the vernaculars of 
India and the local governments should distribute 
them broadcast. 

^ B. 


Orruxhs in- Mukvj. Piiibosorm h FUbn Ihheykiunar 
Uit tun { u , 1/. V. ’///»»;• /'/ .)/# v :>/ j\ Ki/\finat/i 

L oil, y, f /i t / -!• i w A it •’ , 1 V ; . ( A ’ > . y - S. 

The author writes, “this text in ethics is intended 
specially for meeting the wants of the students 
preparing for the B. A. examination in ethics for 
the Calcutta l Diversity" ami he also tells us why 
he has written this book — f< As a»U aclicr of Philoso- 
phy for over eighteen years, I have always found 
the students ol mv classes in helpless condition, 
l or a long time, therefore, I have been feeling the 
need of such suitable books as will give them consi- 
derable rebel and al the same lime, much assistance.” 
And “writing from the standpoint of 1 1 leu l- realism 
as ex |j*>undcd b\ Vcdautism and Hegelianism 1 have 
accepted the view that the real standpoint of 
morality should be that which takes into account 
and explains all the sides of human nature and is, 
therefore, the perfection of nature; 1 have, conse- 
quently, Hied to show that all other forms of the 
m ir.il standpoint are based on the one sided con- 
ception of the self.*’ There is no place for the serious 
review of a textbook like this. But the author will, 
naturally, be glad if the students fed that thev 
have got aftei’ all a suitable book which gives 
them relief and much assistance mid if the I’nivcrsity 
authorities a]) point it as a textbook. 

S. 

Sanskrit. 

SxAIMMIAimV S.XMLCHC11 A\ A by A urnuja bun... 
handm 'iit, )\ re///. i ! n 'ttuu/iu/ niltd Syn.h\hnbdii-iiipt\rt 
nit/ i by /'audita fa d 9 .lu,;/n i A ’of hi, /unuu i City, 
l\\ h \-yS. P'/.t' Anna' /a. 

The author is an ancient writer belonging to the 
Slivetambara Sect of the Jnina community and liis 

present woik is a or a treatise oil lender 

especially intended for the students of llemachandra’s 
Sanskrit grammar Siddha ilemachandi a. 

V 1 L) 1 iv> H E K II A U A B II A T l* AC 11 AK V A . 
GlJARATI 

SoNP kl Si I Mil hj hy C fi<t ndi'ti ;> { id, in /\/t*aat hi/ Khan 
lf f\ i nfcil it/ !hc Ain ,il Join Vunhng /V<m, J'ritc 

i\.<. (i./'ii (/y/0). 

These are copy book maxims, piinted iu large type, 
in the form ot a small copy book. It contains Ul» 
“golden words'* ol advice. 

CillllTu Dr I, J\ni /. fry Abdul Kudu f f<u an Ah\ 
hdilor t\f i/n - \ L'uhd$;-c-Sitiji > Prifthd at the lladri 
/' unfitly i'nw*^ Kijkuly Chthbound \ pp. joo . Price 
AV o /-o . ( tij/o) 

These .are stories of an Indian detective. They 
deserve mention only as thev aie written by a Bora 
Muhammadan gentleman. 

IxUIA\A\ N<> 1\ A i \ Ml A K S\K by / f*U yoVl lid KdU/i 
Piifi/i . , printed al the ( 'man V ninthly L’n.w, Ahmcdah id. 
Vnpir Concr, pp. /o fie. o / o. ( 

As its name implies, this book gixes the substance 
of the Kamayana in verse. As the writer of the intro- 
duction, Mr. C. N. Banina sayTi, the book is of the 
ordinary type, and possesses both faults and good 

liulllltf. % 
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I I l\ \ N< . \ 1 1 \ d by M-lh hfi / hi) iuli u 

/>. /., /./. /»., tW.f Xarb rti /t.oarladn 

l',ir/Ui. I > / . 1. 1. /!. /'not'd a> the l'raj<ibandhif 

rrinti*i'i Hot , l/nn, da^ai. />/>. I'aber 

/'rue AY. i> S-i ( ' 

This is .i very rca da bit translation ul the Bengali 
play written by Sir I\ lbimlr.inatli Ta.gorc. The 
translutois hn\c taken special care to in ike it resemble 
the original as much as p I'.siblc an. I h i\r been able to 
preserve its spirit. The preface is, however, written in 
a very “high" style, and would not b^ understood by 
man}'. 

I’launu Sownoma \, by Wm/aith uh 

/ h/\fiit* fmnUd at the / iha'i’n } ntn\ /'riming t'n'w. 
/bit vdt r, ( Vi dh bou n /, />/>. , - J Wdh l'n lines. 1' n\ < ■ 

i> j-o. (/y/s). 

A short Casav o i th. beauties o| X iture, animate 
and inanimate, piepuel snii.Miin.* a* a by Mr. 
Dikslnt, of the Ihiroda Uiueitiontl Department, is 
now tcpiiulcd in Devua^ri e!i traders. It certainly 
testifies to the love ot N iture enteitained bv the 
writer, as well to his happy style m describing her 
beauties. 

SMAKXNN S \ M 1 1 1 1 \, />) \tUsitihnio I'lnda.nth 

Ihoatiii. 11 S * printed at th, <nnaia/ ( t'n'n/int; 

Press, Jiom l >,!V, C/othbound «*•// h at/isti, cover and 
/>n hires. /'/>.; 0 Vn\c AY. / / <\ f /<//0). 

This grand and the best elegy m Gujarati owes its 
origin to the sail bereavement that the poet su tiered 
some time ago by the death of his voting son. As the 
best exponent of lyrical poetry, Mr. Xarsinhrao till 
now holds a high place, but this “lyric of mourning” 
exceeds in its beauty and pathos, all his former poems. 
The inspiration came bom a very living source, and it 
has made him utter words, which surely appeal to Ins 
leaders as nothing else appealed bclore. Human 
nature being what it is, a wave of sincere sympathy at 
once reaches out from the heart ot the louder to that 
ot the poet, who in spite of the reserve o( his spiritual 
strength on which he falls back for support as on a 
rock, cannot still shake oft the state of a sonovv- 
slrickcn parent. The event ot a death in one’s family 
is an ordinary incident, but it requires a poet’s pen to 
exalt it to the pitch of the sublime ami the beautiful. 
The ascending notes ot a funeral song, and the dying, 
whispering wail ot an autumn wind, the soothing 
sentiments of one who extracts comfort from a com 
for tless event, and the silent resignation of one who 
believes in the eternal goodness of things, all these one 
finds here. The fort ward by Prof. Auand Shanker 
Dliruva, M. a., i.l. u. U in every way worthy of the 
poem and the writer. The history of this' kind of 
poem is very accurately traced, while all the beauties 
of this particular poem are well brought out. The 
notes at the end are scholarly and calculated to 
advance the \ alue of the work. The only drawback 
are the pictures, which somehow or other .are not 
wlmt they should have been. A few lines from one of 
the best gems of the poem,— a pathetic appeal by the 
departed Innocent Soul to his l ather in Heaven, to 
open the doors ol His temple and get him in, now that 
lie has hmslied (alas ' Ion soon^his wanderings m the 
Ikseit ol bile,— are lieu i \lt acted : They aie so simple 
that any Indian can umkisUmi them. 


^n«r*r ; » 

3f fm ** ?Tr gjm f«r« ; 

j \j " 

f<if«TT nT *t srnfcT if*r*r«n, f*ri?% ^t*tt *?ri1 

■* u 

j j 

hm i V \ I Mlfci K \M \\ \N. A'a/band. br Man/ianam 
tlarih mam M* Ida, it. fn inlt d at tin / nan Mandir 
Printing Pnss, Ahm.,/ ibad Pa-, , o,» t ?',nc A\ . i-o o. 
(fijto). 

This is a translation into Gupnati veraeo! Xabuiki’s 
celebrated epic. Mr. Mauharraui found the metre ot 

the original, vii. unsuited to the genius of the 

Gujarati language, to convey the grand and heroic 
ideas ol \ ahuiki ; he has therefore struck out a new 
line, and freed himself trom the restraint ot am pro 
sodial metre whatsoever, and tried the expei ini'ent of 
translating it into blank verse. To those who have 
been used tor generations to the shackles as well as 
the sweetness »»{ rhyme aud metre, the departure ap- 
pears to be rather startling and irreeoneilcablc, but il 
once you come to discard those preconceived notions ot 
inclinations, the verse, read with proper punctuation 
and emphasis docs not sound jarring . not only that, 
but in several places it rises to the grandeur of the 
situation depicted. There are passages where one 
would like to halt and read them over again. Wc are 
alraid, that in spite ol all these things in its favor, 
the book will have to make a her v >ie ettort to be popu- 
lar. The translator calls hi?> new arrangement of 
words in blank verse, Kamachhand. 

K. M. J. 

Hindi. 

K s U a \ A Roii.V 0 J Hint //Aw., fly tla'i’i is/uli Sunni 
f'Uc Indian /V.iA, Idahabad. P>in j a/i/ru. 

The present work is a Hindi translation ol a Prize 
bssay by S. Adolphus Knop, M. D. ( New York ). 
The translation is nicely done- One who can read 
Hindi will gain much knowledge ol the disease by 
leading this translation u( Mr. Balkrishna Sanaa. 
The number of cases of tuberculosis is increasing 
daily. It is high time lor every one ot us to know 
the nature of the disease and the means of combating 
it. We praise Mr. Balkrishna Sarnia tor this beau Li 
ful translation. 

|\am;m)iia Naha van Baouhi. 

KaNA Ami1I.UK by S/me /'audit Uii tiihau Avidyopa- 
t thy ay nod published by A "uni.ir /dvendra f'rnsad Jain at t/u 
Cm! ml /am I'lddidihiy lions . , . hm/t , /hoty ib»io. //, 
77s Pftn as. ./. 

In this novel the last part ut Scott's “Ivanlioe” 
lias been almost wholly reproduced. The writer has 
been very dexterous in applying the horrid descrip- 
tions at the end ot Scott’s novel to Indian conditions. 
He has chosen the cells of some of the Indian priests 
at places of pilgrimage, as the scenes for his descrip- 
tions, and though in some eases these may have been 
far-fetched and exaggerated, the author has done 
well to call attention to a state of things, which 
though practically uon-cxist< lit now-a-duys, was a 
source ot terrible iins« r\ and sin formerly. Tile story 
in tin book is interesting and tin* book willnpav 
perusal. The language is somewhat defective am! it 
is bli.ingc that instead ol Bcngnli-isin. we find Augji 
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eisin in some j ibuvv m which Hindi has been used 
unidiomatically. 

SIIIKSIIA KA AdARSHA AIR LaIKIIAX KaI.A /»!' 
S?ihim/ Satya/l.'ra, Pt tilted at tin S tandaid Pres, Ait aha 
had and published by t hi Safya^ranthamaJa ( >fft< > , /oh ns ton 
V /////, Allahabad , ( iWv, //. /<>y, /VA# «n. y. 

We hail Swami Satvadeva after a pretty long time 
again. As usual, the writer has been forcible and 
original in his remarks, lie has rightly called atten- 
tion to that set of writers in Hindi who have re- 
course to the worst forms of plagiarism. Thev would 
advertise for MSS. books for publication and having 
refused them as unsuitable, would publish them again 
after a few months in their own names, after due 
curtailments ami additions. The author has given 
verv useinl views on the art of writing and his criti- 
cisms have been not at all inordinate. The second 
part of the book consists of his views on the right 
torm of education ; and as to this lie thinks that the 
ideal oi education varies with the specific ideals ot 
different societies The author’s views arc eertainlv 
very instructive and he has enlivened the publication, 
as is usual with him. through the help of many oj 
port mu* anecdotes, some ot which are h in his own 
j lersonal r \ pericnce. 

• 

BlI \RATIVA SlIAMlAN "Y Mt li’.a ; Main 

:*'at . Sh/hwaha\ I/*</,7\ Canon AVv. 

P’trtdnt In Xndardian /'* . - t.hn.amit/ P> t 

This is a nice handbook on t lie constitution of the 
Indian Government and the writer has given all that 
is required on the subject. J 1 is language is simple 
and correct and he has dealt with the subject with 
some care. The statistics which he has <j noted in 
certain places would prove very useful. At the end of 
the book there are certain additional appendices, 
which give in a succinct form many very pertinent 
figures. The book with all this is interesting and the 
get-up is ver\ nice. 

Maharaja Scikdhia kai Vyakiivav, compiled by 
J/j . t\ a uuidas Wiishya { I /on. Set ret ary ^ ilwahor Chamber of 
Co/nmeae ) (lioai/or an l pnblhind bylaw. Ctoion Xro. pp 
i and ih and j, Pi tn A*». S X. 

These arc the speeches of the Maharaja Scindhin of 
Gwalior. There is an unmistakcable ring of sincerity in 
these speeches, as Rao Bahadur Raoji Janardan Bhide, 
who has written hn introductory review, rightly puts 
it. We can sec from the speeches that the Maharaja 
is no less enlightened than his brother Mahratta 
Prince of Baroda. though he docs not come so much 
to the fore as the latter. Even the style of the 
speeches is instructive and administrators and states- 
men can learn much from them. The compiler has to 
he congratulated on this publication. His own intro- 
duction throws much side-light on the history of the 
Scindia family and the way in which the present scion 
of that family is governing his State. Several decent 
blocks of the Maharaja in different dresses and at 
different ages, increase the artistic value of the pub- 
lication and there are a few other blocks as well. The 
get up of the book is excellent. 

SnVAMASHYAM Era MY AS by Pandit Shemhat prasad 
Printed and published by iht .Omental Pa o, 

/ iuknow s Crown Svo m pp. *j6 — as. y. 

This is a very instructive novel and its plot is not 
bad. The evil effects of want of female education 
have been graphically shown in it. Certain chapters 
are devoted to the foolish eagerness of females for or- 


naments due to ill education. The ant hoi has some 
times gone to details and cniisidciiug the other as- 
pects of the inn <_1, this seems to have marred a little 
the symmetry of the novel. The novel has ended 
very happily and feelingly and there is a great deal 
that can be learnt from the whole of it. We must 
welcome the increase in number oi such really useful 
publications. * ^ 

Mai WAR (wATllA by J\mdaiya lo/han Piasad, Publish- 
ed l y Mr. Ifaiidis / aidya at /lit Narsnt^h Pie.sr. J0/ f Ha /• 
r/son /load, Cahntta . Canon Svo. pp. yX — as. 

The author has given in this publication in a very 
touching manner some stories in poetical form from 
the history of Mai war. Xo doubt these redound to the 
grandeur of mediaeval India. The language and style 
of the author are excellent, ami have added to {lie 
worth of the publication. We are very glad that the 
author is rising in the estimation of the Hindi world 
through his publications which are getting better day 
bv day. The get-up of the book, as of other books 
published by the enterpiising publisher Since llaridas 
Yaidya, is highly satisfactory, and we must commend 
1ns zeal as wcli, for imitation on the part «»l other 
publisher* 

AnaM) Kl Tokxi f y and publish, a ry 

t awe publish/ 1 . f/i.v Sr . jf> - As 

This book has in the mam been written on the 
same lines as “Chowbey lea Chitteha” which we 
reviewed some time ago, though some of its articles, of 
which there are fifty two, are translations from ‘‘Polk 
Tales of Bengal.'’ A few are highly interesting and 
artistic, and there is none which will not repay 
perusal both for its style and interesting elements. 
The Hindi Literature can very well see a few more 
additions to books of this nature, which is certainly 
novel in the language. We need hardly say that the 
get up of the book is excellent. 

Bharat -S iiASAxrAinmATr by Pandit Kadhahishna 
J ha , M. />. Lit(un)\ Patna Collect. J'ublPhed by 
the Khadyu-T'tfus /Vro, Pa nil/ in . Demy Sz'i?. pp. j/f\ 
Pi he non. ’:d edlt/on — A’j. j», 01 din ary edition — A’j. 

This may be said to be a history of the constitu- 
tion of the IndiiMi administration if at all it has got 
any continuous and consistent history. The title of 
the bool: may accordingly be misleading as to its 
contents. In what the author has written he must 
be said to have sunieiently been painstaking and 
researchful ; and at any rate a systematic attempt at 
writing about the constitution of our administration 
cannot but be said to have removed a long felt want. 
The few other small books on the subject, though 
more exhaustive containing in some instances even 
more detailed information, cannot be said to lie 
historical. The printing and get up of the book are 
nice atul the language satisfactory. 

Priya pray as hy Pundit Ayodhya Singh Vpndhyny. 
Published hy the Kluidgn vihis J l rcss , Hnnkipur . 
Demy S\(j. pp. .7.7 nnd P A A — h!s. 1 -S-th 

The subject of the book is “Shree Krishna” on 
whom the poets in the Braj language arc uever tired 
of writing.Tlie poem under review is certainly a grand 
production and may be said to mark an epoch in the 
history ol Hindi poctrv. The introduction oi tin* 
author is also masterly. But though he has followed 
the example of certain other Hindi writers, it must 
be said that he has deviated* considerably from the 
theme which he should have pursued. The author is 
nil well-known writer inllindi, and though he is not a 
voluminous writer, what he has written has been 
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\ i* r v v.iI'i.iM-' \\ c* p onni'Mi'l Ins \ U*. which though 
not simple is suited lust to Jus subject.. The hook is 
nicely b< mud-lip Mini tin* ^ct. up is very satisfactory. 

M. S. 

Mattikmatics. 

Ai/;r-:nK’.\K'AL E\i:ucisi:< with Sciunrioxs liy Surat 
Chandra M ukcrjet ,* A I 1 *, II. L , 12 merit its /To/cssar at 
Mathematics, Canning College, Lucknow , Third 
Edition, Revised arid Enlarged, lJtlfi, Price Re. /-A. 

After a distinguished career Halm Sarat Chandra 
Mukerjee has retired from the professor’s ehait in 
Canning College, Iaickimw, which he so worthily 
filled. In our school -days, and those of our elders, his 
“Algebraical Solutions” was known in sehool-bov 
parlance as ‘‘Sara t Chandra’s Solutions” It was a 
very popular manual, and enabled many a boy who 
had no special aptitude for mathematics to learn 
algebra. It is meant for matriculation candidates, 
and in 1 he present edition has h *cn brought thoroughly 
up to date, meeting the rn|inrements of the present- 
day syllabus of the Indian 1 mi versities The author 
says: “After having ^one through two editions, 
which were well received by both teachers and 
students, the book lay out of print dor nearly t wo 
decades owing to the author having lost interest in it 
under stress of several sad circumstances.” We hope 


the piesent edition will I)- 1 as well leceived b\ both 
teachers and stu lent s as the two previous ones. 

e. 

A Kiivirw Rkvifaykii. 

A criticism of my /'losodv nnd Rhetoric by 
Mr Idiirendranath Choudluiry in your March 
number has been brought to my notice- The 
writer has spared no pains in picking out some 
definitions and illusti at ions from my book to show 
that I have borrowed from Mr. K. Bose’s Rhetoric 
nnd /Tnsody. lie seems to forget that hooks on the 
same subject arc hound to contain similar definitions 
and sometimes the same stock illustrations lie is 
apparently unaware that many of Mr. Bose’s deftni- 
tf'ms and illustrations are also to he lound in the 
treatises of Bain, Ililey, Ncsheld and others. I am 
sorry that he is blind to the general arrangement and 
logical order of m \ book which are eutiiely different 
from those of M r Hope's. The latest ideas set forth 
bv me have evidently escaped his imtiee. Copies of 
my /Tonaily mil Rlieioiic ate kept in all college 
lihraues in Bengal, and l openly invite professors and 
students to compare my book with Mr Bose’s and 
judge for themselves whethei or not my method of 
tieatment is original* 

Konv Matt A 


APPLIED HIS TORY 


T IIJS is just a line; to say how 1 enjoyed 
reading Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s 
“Confessions of a History Teacher” 
in the December Modern Review. Being a 
student of Political Science I can not 

K resume to say much on tjie subject of 
istory ; but these two branches of learn- 
ing are, after all, very closely related to 
each other. Indeed, the English historian 
James Freeman has declared that “history 
is past polities and polities is present 
history.” 

Mr. Sarkar is nothing if he is not inter- 
esting and refreshing. He is so, because 
he seems to pour his very life into every- 
thing he takes up. I wish 1 eoujd persuade 
every Indian college professor to read his 
“Confessions.” 

There is, however, one point tligt I 
would he glad if Mr. Sarkar had stressed 
a little more fully. It is, of course, impor- 
tant that the students in India should 
learn the scientific methods of investiga- 
tion ; but is it not equally important that 
their teachers also, should keep up the habit 
of research ? Is it not true that they too 
frequently neglect this habit or let it slip 
intc the background ? In my own Univer- 


sity here in Iowa, wo instructors know 
quite well that there is not much chance 
of “getting a raise” if we do not occasion- 
ally produce something which will give 
“evidence of original research.” 

At the beginning of the University year, 
my chief, Prof. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, 
a name highly honored among the Politi- 
cal Scientists of America, called the instruc- 
tors of his department in a conference and 
said : “In all of our ellorts at this Univer- 
sity we are striving to make our country 
a better place to live in. We are not here 
primarily to discuss political theories, but 
to turn our attention to the past and to 
exploit it in the interest of the living 
present. As members of the instructional 
stafi, it is our duty to furnish trained 
experts whose services are so necessary in 
public administration.” Can a teacher 
liave a loftier ideal than this ? The more I 
teach the more I feel that the young men 
and women who attend my classes ought 
to realise that knowledge should seek 
justification in its practical application. 
The facts of physical science, of literature, 
of history, of polity are not in themselves 
of highest value apart from their service 
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to humanity. Wt* do not perhaps need 
to spend much time on the study, let us 
say, of history Tor its own sake. It seems 
to me that what we need most at this 
stage of our development in India is 
Applied History, which, as mv chief would 
explain, regards the past as a social 
laboratory in which experiments in politics 
find human welfare are being tested daily. 
It is the mission of the history teacher to 
apply the results ol these experiments to 
real present-day conditions, to real life. I 
may be accused in India of being an utili- 
tarian ; but as a result ol my constant 
contact with healthy-minded, practical, 
common-sense people I am convinced that 
the chief end of studying the Social Sciences 
— and history is one of them — is to interro- 
gate the past in the light of the actual 


•m 

conditions of the present, to find the finger- 
posts to human betterment, and to outline 
a rational program of progress in legisla- 
tion, administration, and social welfare. 

Moreover, being a strong believer in 
organization, I would lijte to see the 
progressive teachers of India organize a 
national teacher's association to advance 
the interests of the teaching profession. 
Why would it not be a good plan for 
Indian college professors to get together 
once a year and exchange views on sub- 
jects of common interest ? What does 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar say ? 

St'Diir.NDKA Bosk, m.a., Pii. n. 

Lecturer iti Political Science 
State Puiversity of Iowa-. 

Iowa City. P. S. A. 

January, DIG, 


THIS ANDHRA MOVEMENT 


T HK Andhra Movement, to start rather 
abruptly, is the most mis- represented, 
the most misunderstood and the 
most mis-judged of all the movements 
that had their origin in India. It may 
not, perhaps, be irrelevant to quote a few 
words from the “admirable” address of 
Mr. (George Yule delivered from the 
presidential chair of the Indian National 
Congress 

“All nmvements ol the kind in which we are con 
ccrnetl pass through several phases us they run their 
course. The first is one of ridicule. That is followed, 
as the movement progresses, by one of abuse, which is 
usually succeeded by partial concession, and by mis- 
apprehension of aim, accompanied by warnings 
against taking “big jumps into the unknown.” The 
final stage of all is a substantial adoption of the 
object of the movement with some expression of sur- 
prise that it was not adopted liefore. These various 
phases overlap each other, but between the first and 
the last the distinction is complete.” 

The movement has made such good pro- 
gress that it may be said to have survived 
the first two stages. Partial concessions 
seem to be within sight, not of course with- 
out a misapprehension of aim that a 
disruptive process is set in motion before 
the unifying process is complete, that 
things which demand more immediate 
attention sufler neglect, that national 
energies are unnecessarily frittered away, 
so on and so forth. We are quite confident 
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however that the underlying federal 
principle so admirably suited to the 
political needs of India will ere long re- 
ceive due recognition at the hands Of the 
Government and the people as well. 

The movement has a good historical 
background. The causes that have been 
at work arc varied and complex, and it is 
a sad mistake indeed to attach undue 
importance to any particular factor there- 
of. ItisdueTrom me however to confess 
that indiscreet and I might add immoder- 
ate advocacy have not a little contributed 
to the volume of misrepresentation and 
misinterpretation that so quickly encircled 
the clear and unmistakable principles 
underlying the movement. Stripping it of 
the popular notion, I propose to trace 
briefly its historical continuity and evolu- 
tion and endeavour to point out that the 
movement is not a by-product of the 
imagination of the youthful and unemploy- 
ed idealists but one which suggests the 
necessity for, and the wavs and means of, 
readjusting the territories of India on 
known ethivc and scientific principles and 
thus helping the formation of the Indian 
nation on better amj surer foundations. 

The Andhra Movement, if 1 am excused 
for an assertion whictf precedes demonstra- 
tion, is a national or if you please, a sub- 
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national movement, a movement which 
siren# i hens, it it does not tor the first time 
suggest, the idea of a federated India — the 
only desirable, it not the only possible, sol- 
ution of the Indian national problem. I 
must, in this Vonnc/timi, wrmiih protest 
against the assertion made in certain 
quarters that the movement is pmcly sec- 
tional and i >> a I bottom e* uiccrued with 
striving aft c? a jew more Ion v‘s .and ti^he^ 
for the Ti lugit folk, and its comparison 
with tile Muhammadan separatist move- 
ment is the most unkindcst of alb 1 do not 
deal with the Andhra University and other 
local grievances here as they are automati 
cully removed by the grant of a separate 
province ; and I therefore confine myself 
with the question of the province and the 
political principles it involves . m 

A slight digression into regions of poll 
tical science ought t*> be permitted as some- 
ideas of Nationalism and Federalism are 
helpful for a fuller appreciation of the 
Andhra Movement Nationalism was the 
dominant note that regulated the political 
life and conduct ot the 19th century — a fact 
fully illustrated bv the struggle of the 
European Nations in the last century to 
assert and maintain their national exist- 
ence against the aggressive attacks of 
theii* stronger neighbours. The slightest 
ethnic variations were deemed sufficient 
for the formation of separate nationalities. 
Napolean and Alcttcrnick were the sworn 
foes of nationalism, and considerations of 
national unity were responsible for the 
Napoleauic and the Italian wars. The 
ruthless partition ot Poland evoked the 
righteous indignation of Burke, and Lord 
Acton writes with a glow of sincerity 
— “There was a nation demanding to be 
united into a state— a soul, as it were, 
wandering in search of a body, a disem- 
bodied spirit crying for vengeance.” The 
ease of Ireland is, as we all know, a matter 
of past history and present politics. The 
doctrine of “National” states which loomed 
so large in the political horizon of the last 
century was found to be rather defective; 
and it was discovered that smaller nations 
grouped together on a federal basis will 
make for the lasting peace and solidarity 
of the wrvld. Harmony and unity can 
then be worked out of the local diversities 
and sturdy local independence is proved 
not incompatible with a larger patriotism 
which a federation Implies. There was 
almost a superstitious belief sometime ago 


that local patriotism is a bar to national 
progress; and stupid attempts were made 
to put them down by wholesale persecu- 
tions in the 17th and ISLh centuries. Nor 
is it necessary for me to remind you of the 
exploded doctrine of political science which 
became crystallised a quarter of a century 
back into the reactionary opposition of 
Anglo India against the Indian National 
Congress. I mean the doctrine which lavs 
down common language, common religion, 
common interests and common history as 
'indispensable pre- requisites of Nn tionality. 
A glance at the federal constitution of 
Germany, Switzerland, the Tinted States of 
America and Australia is instructive as it 
shows how harmony is worked out of not 
merely diversity but even of conflict of inter- 
ests. Just as nationalism was the feature of 
the 19th century, federalism may be said to 
be ail idea which hrts very visibly affected 
the current of political thought of the 
twentieth century. Lord Tennyson was the 
true poet of federalism and his “Uarlia 
ment ot mail and federation of the world” 
opens up a glorious vista of the political 
future of the world. Federalism is the 
message of the twentieth century awaiting 
fulfilment and demonstrates to the world 
that “22 independent states each having 
its distinctive manners, customs, institu- 
tions and laws” could peacefully settle 
themselves into the nation of Switzerland ; 
that Austria-Hungary could be a political 
State in spite of 28 languages ; that 
Germany could be evolved out of sever'd 
independent kingdoms : and that the 
English, the French and the German ele- 
ments can peacefully settle their local and 
national affairs in the Grand Assemblies of 
the United States of America. The com- 
ponent parts of the British Empire— Aus- 
tralia and Canada and the Union of South 
Africa— worked out their political salva- 
tion on federal lines ; while England the 
motherland has been getting on in its 
own, crude and primitive way with a 
Parliament which can authorise a tram- 
way for Nottingham, legislate for the 
liberation of slaves in the British Empire, 
grant Self-government to the Union of 
South Africa : and in the same sessions can 
amend the Indian High Courts Act or the 
Land Transfer Act. Thanks to the spirited 
and patriotic agitation of the Irish people 
for over a century, the English nation was 
awakened to the urgent necessity of solv- 
ing the Irish question. Mr. Asquith with 
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his characteristic political sagacity 
discovered tlmt the Irish lloine Rale 
Scheme is Ini t a part ol a bilker “devolu- 
tion .all round” and that the federal re- 
adjustment ot the local Governments of 
England, Wales, Se >tland and Ireland is 
the only true solution of the Irish question. 
The British Isle*, Canada, Australia. Ne\v 
Zealand. South Africa, and ere lone: India, 
will he self-governing niemhers of a huge 
federation with a t ruly imperial parliament 
eoneerned only with truly imperial 
affairs. 

Before, however, India takes her place 
as an independent and respected member 
of the British Empire, riie has to solve her 
own national problem We shall presently 
see which of the three threat possibilities of 
the Indian Nation is the most practicable, 
the most desirable and the most conducive 
to the efficiency id the local self-government 
without at once impairing the vitality ol 
the Indian Nation. The three possibilities 
in the making ol the Indian Nation are, 
firstly, a federation of the Dinted States of 
India based on known ethnic and linguis- 
tic principles ; secondly, the destruction at 
•one stroke of differences in race, language, 
manners and customs, and the manufac- 
ture of the Indian Nation straightway; 
and thiull w the preserv a tion of the present 
order of things which means again 1 In- 
perpetuation ol an arrangement of territo- 
ries made bv Lord Clive and Warren 
Hustings who had no higher consideration 
in jumbling together the Indian Provinces 
than those of political expediency, eon 
quest and annexation. A portion of China, 
if conquered and annexed, would have 
been designated a portion ot the Indian 
Empire as the annexed portion of Burma 
was so considered against our united 
protests. There cannot be any limit to 
official vagaries and official considerations 
when a (V. (). could place Zanzibar of Africa 
and Aden of Arabia under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Presidency. If Austin were 
to be living then, and revising his Juris- 
prudence, he would have borrowed this 
(). (). as a choice illustration of the omni- 
potence of the positive law which he ex- 
pounded at length. The Ceded Districts, 
the Northern Circars, the If i Parganas, 
the Central Provinces, are names .still 
reminiscent of confusion and chaos out of 
which the present arrangement of territo- 
ries eatne into existence. The second 
possibility is not seriously eon tenth hv 
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any, although it ought ‘to logically follow 
from t lie rejection of the first. The choice, 

I muv safely conclude, lies between the 
Puited States of India and the preservation 
of the status quo. m 

\ shall endeavour to point out from 
the utterances of our Indian politicians 
and the English statesmen how our ideas 
about the Indian Nationalism have been 
surely, though imperceptibly, tending 
towards the federal idea. Our political 
ideas were just emerging out of a nebulous 
state in the early beginning* of the Con- 
gress. It was generally recognised by our 
leaders then that the nationalising forces 
have been at work, and the work of our 
leaders chiefly consisted in repulsing hos 
tile attacks. Mr. W. C. Bojinerjee, as the 
President ut # the fust sessions ot the Indian 
National Congress, talks of “the eradica- 
tion, by direct friendly personal intercourse, 
ol all possible race, creed or provincial 
prejudices. 0 Mr. Budruddm Tvabji talks 
ol the unity of different communities. 
Weddetburn and Yule elaborate on the 
representative government and the revival 
of national life in necessarily vague terms. 
It is Mr. P. Auandacharlu that devotes 
greater attention in his presidential address 
to the question of Indian Nationality and 
meets the arguments of our friends the 
enemies by an admirable foice of logic : — 

“lodlLt.Ul fuMU ill, WOlthilud Slg I|itu\'UU C *>t till’ 

will Unit, i \ 1 1 opandim; phalaiiv known ns the 
fn'li. m Nation tl Confess, a dosultof v eonti o\ ersy 
was raisid io,md tin w<ud X.it iotrihlv — a toutru 
uisv.’il mm* Icat ficd and unLanicd, ingenious and 
si ujntl, 1 1 \ ui< domical an«l el hnological. Noa a cum 
molt leligion was pal forward as the diileonii.il, now 
a common lauiningc, now a provtd <»i provable 
common extinction, and now the pit SiMiee of the 
privilege*- oi t oin mciiisalit \ a, ml inle. ro.iptgal kinship, 
fhese ill-considered and ilhmt-’iitiuncd hypotheses 
have one and all fallen *o the ground, and no wonder 
foi tile e\ideiiL enrumsl.'i nee was lo^t sight of, that 
words might have divei^c acceptations —each most 
appropn.i 1 c lot one purpose and in a hive decree in- 
appropriate loi othu pm poses In my view, tlu* 
woiil n itioiiuUt v s!i<»uld lie taken to have the same 
meaning as the Sanskrit Prnfuh which is a correlative 
o| tin. tci in A'.*/ /.///-- tile inline p #wcr. Though like 
the tei in piajah, »t mav Iia\» \ arioits sigmhent ions, u 
has hut uiic obvious and unmistakable meaning in 
political la up uugc, \\/. . the aggregate of those that 
are Viliyens of one couilLn , subordinate to one 
power, siibjee t <o mu supreme legislature, ta.ved by 
one authority , influenc* d foi weal and woe, by otic 
system ol administration, urged bv like impulses to 
secure like rights and to he relieved of like burdens. * 
A fli rm this sLaudnid and you ha\e an Indian iiatiou* 
I>ciiy it and you haw a nation nowhere on the 
face of flic earth.” ^ 

Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji later on fore- 
shadowed the colonial self-government 
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ideal developed arid perfected by the 
Allahabad Convention of 1 90S. In 1904- 
Sir Henry Cotton, the President of the 
Bombay sessions of the Congress, made 
an important and weighty pronouncement 
characterised by a clearness of political 
vision and prophetic insight. I make no 
apology in quoting it at length : — 

“.Vutoiiiiin v is the Ley ii-iLj ol Unjan l’s tmo rela- 
tions with her great colonics It is the Lpv-imIi* a I. so 
of India’s destiny It is more than tin’s, it is the 
destiny of tile world The tendenev o( empire ni the 
civilized world is in the direct » m of comp id nntono 
moits states which are federated together and attach* 
cd by common motives and self-mteiest to a central 

power The ideal of an Indian patriot is the estab 

iishment of a federation of tree and sepai ate stales, 
the I anted States ol India, placed on a fraternal loot 
in# with the self-governing colonies, each with its 
r >wn local autonomy cemented together undet the 
aejjis of (ireat Britain. That is a forecast of a In lure, 
dim and distant though it be, the gradual teabsation 
of which it is the privilege of i iovernmeni to regulate, 
and the aim and hope and aspiration of people to 
attain. 

“This is our ideal of India’s lulurc. The process ol 
reconstruction should be always before our eves. 
Changes may, and should, lie gradual, but they must 
come, and we should prepare ourselves lor their reah 
nation. Statesmanship consists in fore seeing, and \vi 
are all of us t lie better for Liu exercise of fore thought. 
Familiarise vourselves, tlieiefoiv, with a conception ot 
India's future, w'aieli gathers as it grows, ami in sen 
siblv alliums in t > t ho pdiLieut evolution all other 
great probl mn ol eeono ine and s >vial lelorms which 
are a whiting solution.*' 

Tiie ideal of the lbiite 1 States of India, 
which, according to Sir Henry Cotton, 
ought to be the aim of every patriotic 
Indian, was invested with the dignity of 
official recognition in the historic despatch 
of the Government of India 191 1 : — 

“It is certain that, tu the course ol tunc, the just 
demands of Indians for a larger share in the govern 
ment of the country will have to be sitisfied and t he 
(piestion will be how this devolution of powei can be 
conceded without impuiimg tin* siipmne authority ol 
tile liovcnioi ticneral in Council The onl\ possible 
solution of I lie dilli *ult v would appeal to ln-gradualK 
to give the l*i owners a huger meusuie «»f sol! govern 
incut, until at last India would consist of a number 
of administrations, autonomous in sill pioviueial 
affairs, with the T»o\ei minmt of India above them 
all. and possessing power to mtcrleie in ease of 
inis go vermneiit, but ordinarily lestnetiug their 
tunctioiis to matters of Imperial concern. In oidei 
that this consummation in. i\ be attained, it is cssen 
tial that the supreme govermuciit should not lie 
associated with any particular provincial govern 
incut. The removal of the < iovci nmont ol India from 
Calcutta is therefore .1 measure which will, in our 
opinion, materially facilitate the growth of local self 
government 'ni sound yud safe lines It is geucrallv 
recognised that tin capital oft gnat central goveni 
ment should be si parate and independent, and died 
has been given to this principle in the Tinted States, 
Canada, and Ausiiaba/’ 


Elsewhere in the same despatch, it is 
said— 

“ \Ye a tv satisfied til at it is in the highest degree 
desirable to give Lite II iiuli speaking people, now in- 
cluded in the province of Bengal, a separate admini- 
stiation These people have hitherto been umipiallv 
yoked with the Bengalees and have never therefore 
had a fair opportunity for development. The erv ol 
Behai lor t he Bella tees has frequently been raised in 
connection with the conferment ol appointments, an 
excessive number of others m Bcliar having been held 
by the Bengalees. The Beharees have long desired 
separatum from Bengal. There has been, moreover, a 
vc 1 v marked awakening in Behar in iceent years, and 
a Strong belief has grown up among the Beharees, 
that Behar will never develop until dissociated from 
Bengal That belief will, unless a remedy be found, 
give rise t<> agitation 111 the near future, and the pie 
sent i*- an admirable opportunity to carry oil* on our 
initiative a thoroughly sound and much desired 
change ” 

May I express the fervent hope that the 
day is not far distant when the Viceroy of 
India will have to make a similar pro- 
nouncement on the formation of the Andhra 
Province? Every nation consists of com- 
munities in varying stages of progress and 
their indiserimina te jumble always retards 
the growth of less developed communities. 
A 11 historical investigation shows it to 
be a mere truism. 

Wc shall presently examine the more 
immediate causes which facilitated the 
rapid growth of this movement. Alter an 
era of general enlightenment and advance 
of municipal government, the people have 
become keenly alive to the fact that they 
had survived the existing distribution of 
provinces based on an old policy of 
annexation and conquest. The perpetua- 
tion of the status quo without regard to 
ethnic and federal considerations leads to 
types of inequalities which seriously set 
I >aek the even progress of the Indian Em- 
pire. The cry of the Irish Nation was heard 
nearer home when Bengal was ruthlessly 
sundered by the most unsympathetic and 
arrogant of our Viceroys -Lord Curzon. 
The swan song of Anaiula Molniu wafted 
gently over the troubled waters of our 
political life and the sympathies of the 
Tinted India went with the bereaving 
Bengal. But 1 wonder how few realised 
the federal principle that lay behind it. 
When a Tclugti gentleman explained the 
Andhra Movement to Mr. Kamananda 
Chattcrjce, the Editor of the Modern 
Review, he seems to have explained that 
the agitation against tlie Bengal partition 
could be better appreciated in the light 
of this movement. The partition of the 
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Tclugu country docs not. move our imagi- 
nation so quickly as that of Denial which 
Look place before our very eyes. The liberal 
Oovernment whose endeavours for the 
grant of Home Rule to Ireland are so laud- 
able do not see their way to sympathise 
with the agitation against the partition; 
and Lord Morley grimly asserted that the 
partition of Bengal was a settled fact. The 
Bengalees who fought so bravely for the 
undoing of the partition are not chivalrous 
enough to extend their sympathy towards 
Bchar which claims autonomy for itself. x • 
My Tamil brethren, may 1 be allowed to 
add, were so solicitous for the unification 
of Bengal and now refuse to recognise any 
necessity for the read justment of territories 
to allow the And liras to acquire homoge- 
neity. And even some of the Ant I liras do 
not appreciate the legitimate grievances 
of the I'riyas oi (ran jam t<» go back to 
Orissa. We can a])preeiate the World pro- 
blems in all their merits ; but our vision 
nets bedimmed by vested interests and pre- 
judices as similar problems confront us at 
our very doors. 1 he Gujaratces have a 
similar grievance over there in the Bombay 
presidency. South Canara has every 
argument in its favour to go hand in hand 
with North Canara ; and the Malavalis 
have the strongest claim lor a separate 
province. T' he Canarcsc should have a 
small territory for themselves as German 
arguments ought not to be used to “neck” 
Belgium out of Europe. There are ten 
principal languages, according to the Cen- 
sus Reports, representing ten principal 
communities more or less each with its 
own distinctive literature, architecture, 
manners and customs. I am emboldened 
to say that the movement in favour of 
federation on ethnic and linguistic lines is 
steadily gaining ground and on this basis 
alone can be reared surely and securely the 
Inundations of the l nited States ol India. 

1 shall try now to meet some ol the 
arguments used against the movement. 
1 he movement is not inircqucntlv said 
to be outside the range of practical polities. 
It is the fashion with some ol our amiable 
friends to say that the ideal is good but 

* We have never objected to Heliar living inacle a 
separate province. But our opposition to sonic 
Bengali-speaking districts being torn away jrmii 
Bengal and tacked on to Bcliar is unalterable. I here 
is also no consistency and no justii c m making Orissa 
subservient to tbe interests of Bchar. — Editor, The 
Muilcin Review. 


the movement should lie “hung tip” l'or 
some indefinite time. The question of 
cost, they continue, ought to deter its 
enthusiastic supporters. The Partition ol 
Bengal, and its undoing, the removal of 
capital Irom Calcutta to Ijylhi, and the 
constant adjustment of territories ,and 
districts, which cost so enormously are 
all forsooth, questions of practical polities. 
But the region of practical politics is un- 
hospitable to the just and urgent scheme 
of rectifying avoidable errors in local self- 
government by a gradual readjustment 
of local boundaries on federal, linguistic, 
and ethnic lines. We arc again asked how 
we get over the problem of Native States. 
It is true that more than half of the 
Nizam’s Dominions is Tclugu, but to get 
over the political hai rier is more or less 
an impossibility. The fact of Haiderabad 
being half- Tclugu should not lie a bar to 
all the Tclugu territories under one (iovern- 
mcni to come together. Home Rule can- 
not be withheld tor Ireladd because many 
of the Irish are still left over in Canada 
and Australia. If the day comes when, 
under the aegis of the British rule, princes 
and peoples of India can exchange terri- 
tories on linguistic principles, nohod v 
will welcome it more heartily than the 
mhocatcs of the Andhra .Movement. , 

It is feared by many that the national 
forces which have been at work for the 
first time in Indian History, might he 
choked by provincial movements of this 
sort, line agpin. 1 invoke the aid of 
History. Provincial movements of the 
kind ha\c always been working side In- 
side with larger national movements. 
Whether it is in South Alriea, Canada or 
Ireland, these movements far from having 
the effects feared, nurtured the roots 
of Imperial and National patriotism and 
paved the way for peace and harmony, 
where conflict and chaos were threatened 
to be imminent. AO years of the history 
of federal nations ha ve not demonstrated 
that the provincial patriotism is incon- 
sistent with the larger patriotism. When 
Mr. Lloyd George appealed in notes ol 
passionate eloquence to the Welsh assem- 
bled in the (Jucen’s Hall of London a year 
ago, exhorting them to xqihold and main- 
tain the traditions of the Welsh chivalry, 
nobody could, for a moment, suggest that 
Mr. Lloyd George Was not inspired by the 
purest patriotism for the Umpire. The 
Scotchmen linger with satisfaction on their 
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national ideals bud proudly recall l lie 
brave deeds of William Wallace which 
provides a different reading for an English- 
man. The Irish and the English have 
two different set - of the Iviifjflish History. 
Vet, it is only just how that we are having 
the most \i\id and moving exhibition of 
a higher and nobler patriotism by which 
each, one ot them is inspired. “Civis 
Hrittanicus Sum” is not the cry of the 
“little Ellada ndei ” alone but the* proud 
boast ol e\ery white member of the 
British Empire. I may be promptly re 
minded of the “fureoa t ” doet rine enuneia ted 
by Lord Morle\ With due deference to 
Lord Morley and those who invoke it, I 
\ enture to submit that the political eon 
siderations which are responsible for 
Irish and similar provincial mo\ements 
in Europe arc more prominent and pro 
nounced with legat'd to the Indian con- 
ditions. 

The buicauciatic administration ot the 
country accustoined us to a habit o( 
thought wdiich it is not cpiite cas\ to shake 
off. The notion is prevalent that provin 
ecs of a particular size must be undei the 
ad min is it at ion ol a ( lOvcrnor-in-Couneil, 
while smaller om s should be content with 
a Liciiteuaiit-t lo\ cruor or a Chic! Com 
niissjonei . Lord Morley 's ivfoi ms and 
Lord I la rdi life's despatch make it (jmte 
deal that the last word is not said on 
the administrative machinery of the 
(Tovernmcnt of India . Then’ is no reason 
wh\ all the provinces sluudd not have 
the status and the privilege ol a fmvmior- 
in-Council, the pay and status ot each 
Ciovernor beinn detennined by the size 
and importance of the province over w hich 
he has to ride. II, owin" to some reason 
or other, the (Vovcrnment are not prepared 
to depart from the old nomenclature, we 
need not very much dread the “Civilian” 
rule of a Eicutcnaiit-C»o\ ernor or even a 
Chid Commissioner, as the "rant of 
Executive Councils and the expansion of 


A HINDI PROCESSOR OF 

D R. Sudliindra lb was born at Keot- 
khaly, Dace;* district, Bciu'al. lie 
received his prdimhiary education at 
Dacca Jubilee School, f lasluira lvalikishorc 
Hitfh English Sdiool, Munshi^auj Hi^li 


the Legislative Councils have considerably 
mitigated the evils flowing therefrom. 
The Lieutenant-* lovernor, it is further eon- 
tended. is but an arch civilian, and not 
a statesman fresh from England. Our 
recent experiences at any rate are not very 
happy. Sir Arthur Law ley and Lord 
Curzon came fresh Irom England, while 
the much abused Civil Service "axcusa 
Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William Wcddcr 
burn, A. < >. Hume, < MouncI Dicin’, to 
name onlv a few. 

* Objection mi^ht be raised that there is 
no unanimity of expression with regard to 
the And lira Movement, 1 can only say 
that the moNcmcnt is of a very recent ori- 
gin and has not arrived at the sta^e ol 
definition or dear exposition, 'file mo\e 
nient, miylit be, and is, viewed Irom many 
different points of view. Ihit it is to be 
regretted that ow‘in^» to eonsidera lions 
ol expediency and “political calculation” 
if 1 am permitted to use the term, the 
A ud lira leaders have not seriously ap- 
proached the problem and "iveti us the 
benefit of a dear and outspoken pronounce 
nient on t he matter. 

The movement is not a sectarian one. 
1 1 s aim is not t o foment dissensions or set 
class against class, or promote feelings o| 
jealousy, mistrust, and suspicion It L a 
movement not intended to undermine, but 
to place the foundations of the Indian 
National Congress on a more solid and 
enduring basis. It is a movement that 
has higher political purposes to fulfil 
and indicate better methods of political 
reconstruction of our Motherland. Its 
message is a message ot federalism, — 
“peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men.” Then will India— a federation 
within the federation of the British 
Empire— have fulfilled her Divine Mission 
ot for^iiifj the golden links which unite the 
East and the West to the eternal glory of 
India and the lasting peace of the world. 

K. S. Kamachandka Row. 


AN AM HR I CAN l DIVERSITY 

School, and the Comilla Victoria School, 
Irom which last he passed the Entrance 
Examination. Fie studied for a while at 
the Comilla Victoria College, whose Prin- 
cipal, Mr. Satyvndi anatli Bose, is his bro- 
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thcr. There lie got “John lugs Medal” for 
proficiency in English. Even in those days 
lie had a taste for journalism and contri- 
buted to the “Indian Mirror”, “Bengalee”, 
“Dacca («azcttc M , <S:c. 

He went to America in 190T, and has 
been there ever since, lie put in his first two 
years of study at Park College in Missouri, 
where he was taking a classical com sc. lie 
t lien went to the Pniversitv of Illinois, 
when 1 he took 1 1 is H.A. degree in 19<>7. The 
following year he was awarded a (iraduatc 
Scholarship at the Pniversitv of Chicago* 
Here he was also chosen a member of the 
stall of the Pniversitv daily paper called 
“The Daily Maroon,” and secured many 
exclusive stories, known in America as 
scoops. Mr. Hose then transferred his acti- 
vities back to the Pniversitv of Illinois, and 
received flic A. M. degree in English in 
1 bop. He spent a year* in study and travel 
through the Southern States of America. 
In 191 <> lie entered the Stale Pniversitv of 
Iowa to do advanced research work. Here 
he was t wiee elected a Fellow m Political 
Science. Eater the Pniversitv called him 
to the newly established chair ol “Oriental 
politics and Civilization”. Iowa conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in 191H. 

Ever since his doctorate he has been 
engaged as a Lecturer on Political Science 
at the State Pniversitv of Iowa. The 
subjects which he now teaches arc, World 
I ‘olitics. Colonial Ciovernment, < hicntal 
Politics and Civilization. ( >ne of the recent 
Pniversitv bulletins gives the following 
extended description of his courses : 

World Politics 

Mm. Hose. 

A consideration of the problems of vvoi Id politic* 
is as important as it is interesting From the mam 
currents of European polities, including the great 
European War, important subjects will Ik* selected 
lor study. The aim of the course will he to give the 
student an intelligent grasp of the vital political 
fpiestions in which the whole world is now interested. 
— I'irl Semester , on Tuesday and Thursday . at II 

Colonial Government 

Mr. Bosi:. 

Current events are illustrative of the lmpuitauce 
of colonization anti colonial government. In this 
course the principles of the European colonial systems 
will be studied. The international relations and 
conflicts arising out of colonial ambitions are pointed 
out. As to the I'nited States, the insular policy of 
recent years will be studied in connection withllawaii, 
the Philippines, the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, and with 
special reference to the problems of government, 
education, and commerce —Second Semester on 7'ncs- 
tlay and Thursday, at 1 /. 
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Oriental Politic* and Civilization 

Mm Bosk. 

The political problems ol Europe. The i me ol Japan. 
China, ami India has brought to our doors a flood 
of pc flit ieal, eommeieial, and diplomatic problems To 
give the student some idea of the character ol 
oriental polities and civilization is the aim of this 
course— which will be presented I > v a native of the 
Orient — Throughout the year on Tuesday and 
Thursday , at s. 

In announcing Dr. Hose’s course of 
lectures on “World Politics,” a leading 
Iowa paper wrote: 

“In. Sudhiinirn Hose who fm the last two years 
has given with such maiked success a course at the 
lhiivcrsit\ on ‘‘Oriental Politics and Civilization,” 
will have charge of this new ’oursc. 

“In discussing the European war, Dr. Hose will 
try to bring out the political conditions back of the 
war, and will indicate its probable influence upon 
American Commerce and Industry, and upon Ameri- 
can political ichitions with Europe ami South 
America 

“After devoting several weeks to the present 
European situation, the class rm World Polities will 
take up the study ot current polities in Canada, 
South America, Australia Vud South Africa. Among 
other subjects the consideration of such problems as 
woild federation, home rule in Ireland, the Monroe 
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DucUinc. mtcruuliuuttl peace will receive the greatest 
attentiou.” 

Dr. Bose is interested in having Indian 
students enter the best American universi- 
ties. He started the Hindusthan Associa- 
tion of America and acted as its first na- 
tional president for two years. It helps to 
place the Indian students in the right Ame- 
rican University with the minimum of diffi- 
culty on the part of the students, and is 
more than a mere exalted information 
bureau or an intelligence office. Although 
without the official trappings of the Crom- 
well Road establishment of England, the 
Hindusthan Association of America acts in 
many ways as a friend and adviser of the 
Indian students in the New World. 

lie was sent to Washington by the 
Khalsa Dewan Society of the Pacific Coast 
as a member of the Hindu delegation to 
oppose the Hindu Exclusion Bill in 191 1. 
As a spokesman of the delegation, Dr. Bose 
addressed the Congressional Committee in 
charge of the bill. “The Washington Star” 
of that time gave the following account of 
his work : 

Opposes Exclusion of Hindus from U. S- 

JL)k. Bose Declares Special Law Would Id- 
Humiliation in World's Lyes. 

Arguments agaiust immigration legislation to 
exclude Hindus from the United States were made 
before the House immigration committee today by 
Dr. Sudhindra Bose, a Hindu professor in the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Bose urged that if the Hindu 
was to be excluded, a “gentlemen’s agreement" be 
entered into between the United States and the 
British Indian government to restrict the immigia- 
lion. ‘ 

“There is no special Legislation against Japanese 
immigration," said Dr. Bose. “Following the Chinese 
exclusion law, the Japanese government was allow- 
ed to save its lace by making a gentlemen’s 
agreement to restrict immigration. A special law 
excluding Hindus would humiliate us in the eyes of 
the world. It is not necessary.” 

(Questioned by members of the committee, Ur. 


Bose said that several British colonies were making 
efjfotts to exclude the Hindus and declared that this 
question was one of the most important confronting 
t lie British government. He said that Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and other colonies were 
endeavoring to exclude Hindus. 

Com plication Possi hlk. 

‘‘We are a great class of British subjects," said 
Dr. Bose, “and arc entitled to the rights of such a 
class. International complications may follow an 
attempt to exclude us ” 

“But the other colonies of Great Britain aie 
already excluding the Hindus,” said Chairman 
Burnett. 

• “Yes, they are trying to," said Ur. Bose, “but 
the central government in England has not indorsed 
such action The people of India arc awakening, and 
ii they arc to remain a part ol the British empire 
something must he done, some solution of this 
problem arrived at which is more reasonable than 
any yet suggested.” 

Dr. Bose contended that the Hindus arc an 
Aryan people, entitled t< naturalization in this 
country. 

The Senate commit t#ec resumed consideration of 
the Burnett immigration bill late today.— 

Washington Star— IX I'ch. 1**11. 

I)r. Dose has written many newspaper 
and magazine articles on education, polities, 
travel, history, economics. Many of these 
articles have been published in such Indian 
periodicals as the Modern Review, Indian 
Review, Hiudusthan Review, Modern 
World. While a student at Iowa, he was 
one of the editors of “The Hawk-eye”, the 
State University of Iowa Annual. 

Dr. Dose is a self-made man. He started 
life in America with little or nothing and 
worked his way up by patience and in- 
dustrj'. 

Among the learned societies to which he 
has been elected a member the following 
are the most noteworthy : The American 
Political Science Association : World Con- 
science Society (Rome) ; International Ly- 
ceum Association ; The State Historical 
Society of Iowa. 


GLEANINGS 


The Chin a* the Critical Factor in Human 
Character. 

Character reading through analysis of the features 
has been revived as a science in consequence of the 
controversies ovci the so^alled Pilt-down and 
Heidelberg jaws. The critical factor in the discussion, 
as is pointed out in the Haris Nature , is the chin. 
The significance <>i the chin and jaws in man has 


led to a discussion between Professor Elliott 
Smith and Doctor Louis Robinson from which 
it appears that the popular impression that 
obstinacy and pugnacity in man find expres- 
sion in the shape of the chin has, after all, 
a basis in scientific fact. At every period of man’s 
evolutionary history he has needed a more or less 
ape like chin if he were to have his own way. It 
was into a world full of brutal tumult aud hard 
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Tin-; KiTuors rvi’iis 

Till 1 In '*>1 chin licit- is that of 
a line :mi1 intellectual 1 >« • 1 1 1 
win) will look mu !<>r liiuivcll 
licit ne he will «lo a tiling tor 
another — a go »d character hut 
not a good liieiid. Tile second 
is \icldmg and a spender 


DAMrl-.Kui 

Number one is \civ ohsti 
mate and will result to "knock 
down and drag out" ladies. 
The second is liieim y and ait 
istie hut in linn ol purpose 
'Pile linn I is a conciliatoi hui 
»lit use and* wit lion t suhtlet \ 


I'AMIUAR KINDS 

'1 he lirst spec imen hen 1 iiia\ 
he dismissed .as womanish ul 
though line Tile stennd is 
uiedioeie, human, honest, on 
the whole nhahlc. hut pugdis- 
t Numher three has judg- 
ment, pm | lose anti idealilv 


knocks that the naseenl chin lirsi made its appearance, 
says Professor Robinson. In the prize ring of to-dav, 
he folds, it is a well-known fart that a blow on t lie 
chin is the most rapid method hv which an antagonist 
can lie “knocked out.” Moreover the nearer t lie 
prize light n is in the structure ol his chin to tin* chim- 
panzee anil gorilla the hettei chance he has ol winning 
a championship in his class. It wc look at the bony 
structure of the chin in sonic of the prehisl oric paws 
we find it ul astonishing strength through being 
buttressed as il to stand violence and shaped in .a 
heavy manner when contrasted with the face as a 
whole. The diet at orial and obstinate man, who will 
have his own way, intolerant of criticism, shows 
what lu* is in the shape of his chin. He is a reversion 
m this physiognomical detail to an ape like aneeslor, 
•>r rather to an ancestor who resembled in the 
contour of Ins chin the chimpanzee and the gorilla. 
Pi imiti vc man scored all along the cYoluiioitar\ hue 
because of that chin. 

The result ol the discussion has been t o stimulate 
physiognomical analysis Irom the expert standpoint : 
but such analysis, especially in defiling with the ohm, 
may lead to error, according to Professor Herald 
Klton Fosbroke. The human countenance should be 
read as a whole, he insists, instead of through the 
aspect of one icature, however important in itself. 
Nevertheless, he admits in his recent work on this 
subject* that the chin does show tin* natural physical 
tendencies of the individual : 

‘‘As the shape of the head levenls the inherent 

* Character Heading Through Analysis ol the 
Features. Bv Herald Flton Fosbroke. New York : 
Putnam. 


mental qualities, so t he lovmation ol t lie dim stoows 
the natural ph\sie.d tendencies and liutherniorc as 
the eve is the index ut the mentality, so is the mouth 
th»‘ exponent ol tin* physical nature. 

‘‘One third ol the head should be back ol tin* ear, 

showing stiengih of tin* plivsu al iiaiuse The lace is 

divided m the s.mjj* propmiion, oitc-t lord from the 
h:,se ot t he nose !-• the bottom ol the chin, the upper 
two thirds ol ( he lace containing mental indications, 
the lowei one third. lips, immt li, and chin revealing 
the plivste.il and anunal inclinations. 

“Woman’s lace is nearly alwavs light in the lower 
thud. Her tendencies run more in mental directions. 
Slu* lacs the intensely passionate nature, which is the 
result ol bon v structure, tin* plnsieal vigor ami the 
muscular strength that aic attendant upon the 
manly man. The chin I \ picul ol woman, nltho 
usually ot correct leiiu . h, v. ill \ <i v slight I y recede m- 
stcad of projecting. Woman s whole lace will be 
wider above tlfhn below, the taws w ill be narrow 
and slight ” 

The tvpu-al man's chin, on the eoiitr.ir\ . will in ds 
correct formation be perpendicular, and will oiten 
project iorward— broad at t lu* base, lull ami round, 
with breadth at the angle of tin* jaw-bone, where the 
Pice should be as wide as the head above but not 
wider. 

The ball of tin- chin is drawn upward bv the 
contraction of Hu* lower lace muscles \s the muscles 
of the uper face draw do v\ n ward with mental effort, 
so the muscles of the chin, which represent the 
physical side, draw upward in their desire to put 
actively into effect the mV^d command, each set ot 
muscles being held in place bv the tensity of the other. 
Resistance develops strength, well-balaiiceo mental 
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and physical forces, opposing each other, result iti 
power, and controlled applied power means success. 
All this implies a man’s need of a strong jaw and a 
strong chin to meet and support the tipper ince 
Without physical strength mentality is wasted. 

The more the dim <4! woman is prominent 01 
projects, the mou f ot man’s nature will she have so 
far as physical .action is concerned. This is by no 
means a delect of character— ('un-cut Opinion. 

Literature’* need of a “Shock’* 

Mr. Samuel Merwin, the author of “Anthony the 
Absolute” in the New Yoik Times Mn^nvinv savs : 
“All the progress in life comes in shocks If some 


nations of the world since \vc first became a nation. 
Think how Germany has changed, for example! 
France, Russia, England— they all have changed. 
We are really the oldest of the major countries 
Some ot the Oriental countries are more conservative 
in literary and nilistic matters than we are, but 
none of the European countries are. 

“We are not quite as tradition-bound as that, 
but vve approach that condition. We avoid what we 
know is profoundly true. We arc not Anglo-Saxon, 
but we have that marvelous Anglo Saxon instinct 
foi respectability, and that marvelous Anglo Saxon 
confusion of inoial values with artistic truth. 



( ONTKASTS 

The lirst dun is indicative u 1 
fickle natuic prone to bluff 
The second is good and true 
but pessimistic. The third is 
benevolent and optimistic but 
destitute of ideality and the 
vision of the dreamer. 


MASCULINE ALL 

Tlu* lirst indicates sensuality 
with a desire lor pence at 
any price. The second i: 
the decisive t \ pe but pessi 
mislic, and the third is prone 
to dissemble 


T I£ A 1 1 ' 1 ; K A M 1 5 N T A L 

The first chm is that of an 
honest but not particularly 
line character, not self-willed 
but inclined to criticism of 
others. The second chin is 
womanish, kind and tender. 
The third isa flirt . The fourth 
is Keen, judical, egotistic. 


thing that is called a new idea fails to shock you, 
be suspicions of it. Ten to one it’s not a new 
idea at all. 

“What American literature, especially American 
fiction, needs to-day is a shock. Some One— 1 think 
it was Viola Koseboro — defined American literature as 
‘Something as nearly as possible like something that 
was once done well.’ 

“The writers need a shock and our national life 
needs a shock. The United States is 1 he most con- 
servative country in the world, with the possible 
exception of China. 

“Think of the changes that have come over the 


“The tumble is that for a long time we have had 
no upheavals to change the currents of our lives. 
We are the most backward of nations. 

•‘Upheavals have given us whatever real literature 
we possess. The establishment of this nation was 
an upheaval.aud the result of that upheaval is evident 
in tlv writings of authors who came along after 
it-— in Lowell and Emerson, evenin Bret Ilarte and 
Mark Twain. 

“We need national upheavals, and personal 
upheavals! A novelist does not get his workout of 
the every day routine of his life. He gets it out of 
his violent reactions,” 
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Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on Dr. Spooner's 
Zoroastrian Theory. 

In the March unrulier of the Journal <>t 
the Bihar and Orissa h’cscarch Society, 
h. P. Javaswalexa mines I)r. Spooner^ 
theory of a “Zoroastrian Perioi' of Indian 
History. He sums up I)i Spooner’s 
position as follows : 

Dr. Spooner in liis jui|ki mi tin 'Xnruaslriiiii 
Period of Indian History" essays prove tlial 
Chandranupta was a f’aisi : lint the Maurvas weie 
Zoroastrians (pa K e 41:!); that they eame ori- 
ginally iroin I’ersejiohs and were perhaps ol 
Achamenian descent (paf-e .4 1(1). This is the main 
thesis ol his paper. Hut there aie some subsidiary 
theses ol no less importance, e that the Huddli'a 
was also a I’arsi by raee anil In' lelivpofi (pa-e Ua). 
that the Naiulas wore Persians (page 11*), an( j 
that the Mnuryan Chanccllm Chnnakva was a 
Marian u ' ;i Parsi priest (pages 119-120;. 

Mr, Javaswal discusses 4 *tlic evidence 
^as to tlie alleged Parsi origin* of the 
‘Emperor Chmulrn^uptn and of the Nantlas 
and Clianakya,” .and finds himself com- 
pelled to say that the “theory on the basis 
of the present evidence has to" be rejected.” 
lie first examines the arguments' which 
closely bear on the Maurvas. 

1 here is, tor instance, the argument — more 
than once emphasized that C handragupta “washed 
his royal hair according to the Persian calendar.” 
A ceremonial of sacramental naitue, absolutely 
alien, will, no doubt, suggest more than a mere 
borrowing. But on reference to the original 
authority I find nothing whatsoever about “the 
Persian calendar.” The original passage is in 
Strabo, X\ f (>9 and runs as follows : — 

“The following particulars also are stated bv the 
historians. The Indians worship Zeus Ombrios 
(Indra), the river Ganges, and the indigenous deities 
ol the country. When the king washes his hair they 
celebrate a great festival, and send him great 
presents, each person seeking to outrival his neigbour 
in displaying his wealth” (M’Crindlc). 

There is nothing here about Chandragupia 
particularly’, nor is the statement attributed to 
Magasthcnes, nor is there the slightest mention of 
the I crsian or any other calendar. The ceremony 
refers to the well-known Vedie ritual of the royal 
abhishcchaniy aw and to the customary presents 
brought on the occasion by the subjects. 

M’Critidle in translating the passages gives in a 
foot-note (Ancient Indin , page 75) a passage from 
Herodotus (IX, 1 lOj whiah says that Xerxes on his 
birthday prepared a feast when “only the king 
washes his head with soap and makes presents to 
the Persians.” It is to be noticed that the Persian 
Kmg ‘made presents’ to his tribe while the Hindu 


King ‘receive presents' from his subjects; moreover, 
the Persian King alone was allowed soap and he 
washed his head oil his birthday. No such predica- 
tions are to be had about the Indian King in the 
passage ol St rabo. To mix Herodotus with Strabo 
is a mistake ; one account relates to Persia and the 
other to India ; to pickup a piece from the former 
and to mi\ it up with a portion of latter Would be 
to give a piece of histoiy that would not be faithful 
to tact, flieii to attribute that history toMcgas- 
t hones is worse than unscientific. And oil the basis 
uf that hislor\ * to generalize about Chandragupta 
that “he organizes his court along purely Persian 
ceremonial down to the washing ol his royal hair” 
(p 417) and that “Megasthcncs will bear us testimony 
that tlu Indian court was almost wholly Persian 
in his da\,” ip. 71) is lather reckless 

1 pass over such assertions as “His very masons 
are imported Persians for whom the monarch has 
such marked regard that he ordains a special set of 
penalties lor all who injure them.'’ No serious 
attempt at proving them has been made. The dis- 
cussion on “numismatic evidences” is likewise 
fruitless. “It is conceded, 'that the punch-marked 
coins are the oldest coinage in India. The Maurvas 
must have used them, as they cannot have been 
without coinage.” Ppon this hypothesis another 
is built and three pages further we are asked to 
accept that the variety bearing the representations 
“peacocks (niayura) standing on Mount Mcxu" arc 
Wlauryan coins,’ “the more particularly since we 
know them to be contemporary with the dynasty 
a matter which needs proving, as without it" we 
would be merely begging the question 

Was Pfrshpojlis tiik ancjcstkai. Uoafk 

OP (illAXDUAtiUPTA ? 

For the statement that Perscpolis was the 
“ancestral home 4 ' of Chandragupta two arguments 
have been advanced. One is philological and the other 
is, “the statements of the Greek historians and the 
otherwise extraordinary tact that Chandragupta’s 
palaces seem copies of the Pcrsepolitan” (p. 400). 
No such statement is found in the (5 reek historians. 

I have searched in vain in every possible place for 
the statement describing Chandragupta* s palaces 
“as copies of the Pcrsepolitan.’ f The onlj» passage 
bearing on the subject (Aelianos, XIII) SI) says : “In 
the Indian royal palace where thegreatest of all the 
kings ol the country lesides, besides much else 
which is calculated to excite admiration, and with 
which neither Meninoinian Susa with all its costly 
splendour, nor Kkbatana with all its magnificence 
can vie (for, metliinks, only the well-known vanity 
of the Persians could prompt such a comparison) 
there are other wonders besides" (M’Crindle). 
There is no mention of Perscpolis, and no mention of 
any copy whatsoever. If Helian’s authority is 
Mcgastlieiics (as it has been believed, M’Crindle "page 
142; V, Smith, 110-20), the passage is a positive 

* Vincent Smith fhflv History ot India , 1905 
page 122, approved and followed by Dr. Spooner. 

i Dr. Spooner does not give any reference. 
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aulhont\ t ' » Id >ld t hat the t licorv of Persian mspira- a practiee well-known to \ ctlu- litem u* that A 
lion for Chandragiipt a's p daces cannot l»c ent**i- Brahmin mentions his own Veda first ^ Lhanakva 

tamed \v ban, eert amly, and Megasi henes, probab- was thus a Sama \criin, and not ail Atiiivan as 

1 v , would have ridicul' d a Persian had the latter I>i Spooner calls him (page T-M)). In fact C liana ^ya 

suggested thii i hey v«*>ncd to he copies ol the docs not count t he A thar va-\ ed.’i^ m his Iran m the 

Pei'sep* »li t an oi au\ otlici IVisian places, \ cdic triple (Artlia Sastra, page 7). , 

The phi 1, >1- tv i« al arguim at is based on the equation i)i Spooner argues that medicine was associate*. 

MnurvuM.im v.t 1 Plnloloi’ieally there is no flaw witli the Marians and as Chanakva practised niedi 

in the equ 1 1 ion. Hut t here is not t he slightest evideii cine which (he sa\ si the Brahmin hated, Chanakva 

ce that m tin- f t h Hiitnn II t Persep ills was as a Brahmin is found 'in suspicions circumstances 

called Mom v.i. H.iimi'* m his inscription, calls it ‘when the curtain hits’. It is uiulmhledlv evident 

Persis, and *-o d > l ! i* • writers of the time ol from his book that the great chaucelloi knew medi- 

Ale\andei It is wholly contrai v to historical cine which lie must have st u lied at l axila, hts home 

evidence («> call P*Tscp ills ‘Moui v.t‘, and abso1utel\ and the famous pi. ice loi th it science in ancient days 

aibitraiv to online* the Maurv as witii lVrscnoli* But there is not a shr ,, d ol evidence that he piaitisid 


Mow \ :i of the V- ndidad is ident ihcd with Mci\ and 
is taken lit Mever. ihe toiemost auLhoiitv (»l mir 
da\ on Peisi.ui mston, as a place-name and not an 
ethnic appellation ft seems that scmuis cliiomdo- 
gical obieitnm aiises i<> deriving M.iurvu bom 
Mourva in tb.it the latter form had .cone out of 
n-c long beioie the liui-‘ ol Cliaudi agupla I) inn 1 - 
in his Belnsunn inset ipt mu gives the form \1:irgu 
But no room l >r .m\ speculation is left if we falx 
into account tin oldest veruaciilai ioiniot Maitrva 
known l" Indian ht’iniuic. The I lut higuuiplia in 
sciiplioii u| l Irns.i which is conLcmporn rv with the 
last da\>"l (lie M imva.s has Muriy.i . * and 

Mtiriv/i is the form found in the |aiu chronological 
fljalli.i. 1 hi- t. /rui can mil y be coiuu ctcd with Mum 
which, the Sanskrit authorities say. was the name 
of Cliaudi agiini . i ’ *■ mother ; tin* form could not be 
derived from M*unvn Miwi\n dislodges M<uu i.i 
altogether. 

The conuci 1 1 < mi of i h mdragitpta with the \unf/;is 
is well establish' d ta point which Pr, Spoonci iceog- 
niscs, pace 1 1 7 1. \«»u cannot call Chandrngupln a 

I \n si and lea \ c lib i spin cd fatlici iNatida) a Hindu 
Ihe d^henlty is solved h\ hr Spoonei bv declaring 
ihc Nandas also i.i have been Paisis. Nothing like 
proof, however, has bom given to support the thesis 
We have mil v t his : “l In- hutei Bhc later Xaiidas) 
were ha ted cm diall v, and is if not iccorded that tliev 
cxterminat* d ill the Isshatrivas ' If they aic Per 
sian invaders, this i*. sensible enough " As th'* Natidas 
were rich, it is as.vTicd that they came as nieivliani 
princes first, ‘and won llicii empire as the Bullish 
did ' Suppositions piled upon supposition^ prove no 
ease. On the other hand then is positive and con 
temporary evidence that the Narnia who was ruling 
when Alcxaiid r came was tin* son of a barhci (Cur- 
tius, ix, L\ Diodorus, seiii) The Puranas in effect sav 
the same. There is no opportuuitv toi tile Parsi 
Merchant-prince of hr Spoonci to claim and ascend 
the imperial throne upon which sat the Hindu barber 

C 11 ANA KVA. 

In dealing with Chanakva hr Spooner -page 1 111) 
casually suggests that the Jvotisha Vedanta is attii* 
lnitable to the Persian influence. But the Jvotisha 
is astroiioiuicall y dated eii . the twelfth century B C-, 
which is lone: before the birth of Pcrscpolis and the 
Persian empire. 

Internal evidence in the Artha Sastra perfectly dis- 
poses of any theory alleging a uon-Hrahmuii ongm of 
the Maurvan chancellor. Chanakva enumerates the 
triple Vedas beginning with the Samaii Now it is 

# hr. 1'lceL s lutcipr tatnm of the inscription has 
not been accepted hr, Spo mer is literally right 
when he says then o m» i./n//'-,/ m that epigraph, 
lot it li.ts Mur /iv/. 


urcdicmc >meh being tin* case it is not licccssan to 
e\. imine the general pi opositioii whether Orthodox 
Brahmins in t he louith century B C. did <»» tlnl not 
pi act isc medicine. 

Chanakva’s salutation t<» Sukr.i and Bnhaspali in 
the beginning of bis book is taken by hr. Spoonei to 
be ‘encouraging' tl think, Lo ln^ theory), as Lhcic is 
a distinctly astrological flavour about’ it Whethei 
a distinct astrological tlavoui would help much the 
theory is a question wduch might be shelved, lot the 
premise itsell is wiong.* Ilrihu'ifuil i and Sitkiil of 
Chanakva were not stais but human beings They 
were the gi cutest authoriues on Hindu politics ; 
they have be<*n mentioned m the Hrihya Sutras and 
the hliaima Stilt as ; and they have been copiously 
quoted bv Umnakva Imusclf in the vei.v book on the 
first page «»f which homage is done to them then it 
is moi e than doubtful that the invocation, as it 
appears, is ancient. We have only one manuscript o! 
the Artha Sastra up to this time. 

(ii*eqt emphasis has been laid on /. o A uyu l u appeal 
mg m tlx course preset died lot* the education of 
prTnces m the Artha Sastra because Lokayata, Hr 
Spooner points out, is said to mean atheism (paged 1 lb 
“If this be right Chaiiakya's orthodoxy is impugned 
at once.” But ‘impugned oi tliodoxy* does not turn 
a Biahmin into a !*arsi priest. Lukuvatn^ however, 
did not mean atheism in ancient times. The matter 
has been discussed as early as LSPP l>\ Professor Rhys 
1 >a vids {I)inlnf»ucs ol the Jimhlli.r , ii, 1B0-17LM who 
sa\v. “Tiie best woiking hypothesis to explain 
the above facts seems to be that about oOO B. C. the 
word Kokav.it a was used in a eoinplimentfirv wav 
as the name oi a branch of Biahmau le.irmng ” 

There arc two more points urgi d as evidence of the 
M.igiau identity ot Chanakva The opening lines of 
chapter XII of the \rtlm Sastra are quoted. Accord 
ing to them orphans to be maintained by the 
Suite were to be taught astrology, palmistry, read 
ii]<» ^)f augur v, ft c. Hr. Spooner thinks that no Hindu 
would have instituted such a curriculum ; ‘but it 
would be.’ lie says, ‘reasonable enough for a Magian 
minister ol state ’ II the heading of the chaptei bad 
been noticed, confusion would have been avoided. 
Chanakva treats astrology with contempt, not with 
Magian respect, lie says that men for the secret 
service of police should be recruited from the ranks of 
orphans. They should be made astrologer-spies 
The whole chapter is on the Institution of the Seere 
Service and such is the title ol the chaptei. 

Dr. Spooner thinks that as Chanakva prescribes 
that the Rov'd Purohita must be a Brahmin versed 
in the Alharvan and that he must be followed by the 
king. Chanakva was a Parsi priest. But there is 
nothing Parsi in this. Orthodox authority even 
aulerioi to Chauakaya is unanimous that the 
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J'urohiln must he a follower ol the Atharva- Yedu 
Chanakya did iml in trod nee this as a new rule, t 

Dr. Spooner institutes comparison between the 
‘Yoga’ mentioned in the Artha Sastr.i ami the 
‘Marian nmininenes' ! Blit unfortunate) v Chanakya 
never defines his Yoga, and as Yoga had ditlereui 
meanings in diflerent ages, it i*® useless to institute 
comparison between the unknown and the known. 

Tiik Akcihtix i ti rad Jvyidknci;. 

file lesult ol tile ‘architectural evidence’ m no moie 
sntislaetory . Being on the spot 1 ha\c hail the op 
portumty to follow the pi ogress of the k timhi ar ex- 
cavations. I do not think tli.it the learned aielneo 
logisl has succeeded in proving that I lie site ex- 
cavated represents Chandi agupla's palaces. < In a* 
closer sea re h t he I Yi sepoli ( an piet me disappeai > lioin 
K uinhrar 

Altei a cat etui i xnmin it ion ot lilt whole evidence 
and arguments contained in the lengthy paper ol In. 
Spooner, I hav no hesitation in saying that up to 
this time “Xoi oastriau l’eriod of Indian Ilistoix” ap 
pears to be a nieie eas tie-in ihcait. 


T. L. Xnswnni writing nbmit 

Hindu Art-Consciousness 

in the Collegia n and Progress ot India is of 
opinion Hint “n survey ol* Intlinn urt in- 
volves a study of the Ituddhisl, the Moliani- 
^mailan, and tlu* Hindu types of art-cons- 
ciousness : these three indeed may lie 
regarded as formative factors of Indian 
Art." 

The Buddhist art-consciousness seems to be donn 
nated by a striving after passionlessness, the Buddhist 
Nirvana being the extinction ol desires. So it is 
that the images and other representations °i Buddha 
produce on the spectator an impression of shunt i, 
of repose The Islamic art -consciousness rendered a 
positive sei vice to India: it humnnisctl Hindu art: 
it disclosed the shut splendours of the human form 
divine : and those who have seen or read of the 
mosques and palaces constructed by the Moliain- 
inadan Rulers in India and in Stambul will marvel at 
the grandeur and stupendous magnitude which the 
Islamic art consciousness endeavours to express 
Beauty, as the Hindu artist interprets it, is the 
shine ot the Etcrnnl Sell : it is a revelation 
of the Ideal, an expression of the Kteinal, a 
call from the soul of the Ini verse to tin 
Blernal seated in our hearts, an mi veiling of the Face 
of the First and only Fair. Beauty is the Brightness 
of the Spirit and so belongs to the Spiritual Ivncrgy 
which is expressed, made iiiaiiih-st, on the earth-place 
through our senses, and intelligence 

Artifice is the death of Art ; a peasant girl in her 
simple dress unconscious of the golden glory of hei 
face is more beautiful than the fashionable lop with 
artificial dress and artificial curls. Beauty trail 
seends the interest of the senses. Therefore do \vc 
distinguish the Beautiful from the pleasant and the 

t 1 think in fairness to Dr. Spooner it must be 
mentioned that since the publication of his paper lie 
lias told me that he means to abandon the part of his 
theory relating to Chanakya. 


usclul. Surely beauty is noL sensual pleasantness; and 
the schiHtl of c\ ftcritneuLuI aesthetics has blundered 
badly in identifying beauty with points of sen- 
sation, the tension of the nerves, ami relaxation 
of fibres of the body. Not pleasute but jov, not 


sion ; beauty is not an illusion, it is revelation of the 
Ktcnial Sell : it is not right to say with kant that 
beauty is a creation of tin. mind . yet it is true Lo say 
with the wise man who gave us the beautiful Indian 
proverb “Beauty is in the eye oi him who sees it.” 
Beauty’ is siibpxlnc onh m th* 1 sense (fiat it is 
not physical, u is subtle, and is to be seui by the 
kvc ol the Soul 

Hindu ail, again is symbolic, icligious, suggest! vi 
It is not meu oulbuist of emotion it is domiuaUd 
by a spiritual stiivmg of communion with the 
Highest. 

Hindu an again like every tine ait, shows the 
union of lore and Inborn . These g real Temples were 
not built in a day ; but the builders weic not perfunc- 
tory in executant : they rejoiced in their work : thev 
poured love ai d devotion on theii Inborn , and still in 
the villages where something ol the old art-conscious 
ness is alive, you will find the craftsman sitting to his 
work and singing songs. 

True art is a call to Noble laving : it is a call to 
simple life, to nature consciousness, to self-control and 
self renunciation. Therefore did the Hindu avoid 
luxury knowing that luxury would be decadence of 
art; therefore did he look for beauty in common life, 
in the simple homely things winch we uniorUm atcly 
have neglected in the mechanical routine of modern 
life; theiefore did he turn to Nature ami the scripture 
of the Soul for art-inspii ation; thercfuic did lie medi- 
tate on the mystery till he seemed to lose himself in 
the Vision of the tinlv One. 


lw-lnynhlm^n but the Aintw/nninvn, is the parent ol 
Art f 

Hindu Ait is idealistic, subjective, it is uot sub- 
jective in the sense that it ugards beaut v as an illu 


Slums and Town Nuisances 

'‘The ideal , community would have 
neither slums nor nuisances, and in conse- 
quence its expense for the administration 
of justice, for charities and for the correc- 
tion of social disorders would he at a mini- 
mum" — this is what I)r. M. K. Samev says 
in the course of an useful article contribut- 
ed to the Local Self-government, (iazette for 
January. 

The writer strongly condemns the 
thoughtless . disposition of stable refuse 
which is known as manure, as also the 
practice of the housewife depositing the 
ashes resulting from her use of fuel or coal 
in the nearest highway 

The common house fly tinds its most favouiable 
breeding place in manure, particularly horseananure. 
Since it has been discovered Lhat the house fly is an 
eflieient disseminator of disease germs, and uot a 
scavenger doing good work, the disposition of manure 
becomes distinctly of importance. 

No mail has a right ti^njurc his neighbour by anv 
of his own acts and in Accordance with this well 
known theory, manures ol all soils should be so eared 
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for as to he completely inoflensive, either from odour 
or as breeding places for insects If kept in well- 
screened and tightly closed pi t*<, and if hauled away 
from cities at frequent interval". and il these stables 
are in themselves kept clean, there should be little 
difficulty. If, on the contrary, tlieic is neglect of the 
simple sanitary necessity ol preventing the breeding 
of injurious iuseetas, by Tcasou ol neglect to safeguard 
the handling oi manures, then a -.criniis and distinctly 
dangerous nuisance results. 

It is cognate t<» the subject to say that modern 
agriculturists insist that manures may properly he 
disposed ol without being subjected to the process ol 
rotting, long supposed to be necessary. As to factory 
refuses, there can he m» proper question as to the 
necessity lor insisting that they Ik* so eared for as not 
to interfere with the lives, the health, or, indeed, I he 
comfort of a populace 

The house if v and the mosquito ate positive mn 
sauces. They are known to he preventable, and the 
presence of both or either in any considerable mini 
hers is disgraceful in any civilized community. 

As a disseminator of typhoid and other diseases, 
and especially as connected with its influence on 
infant mortality in hot weather, the house il v is a 
deadly and desperate menace. 

About mosquitos we read : 

The mosquito is known in its various species to he 
the disseminator ol malarial diseases, and in certain 
localities, of yellow fever ami other germ diseases. It 
is known also to breed in stagnant water, and its 
presence in any community is an evidence of sanitary 
neglect. Mosquitos rarely fly to any considerable 
distance. Hence breeding places mav best he looked 
for immediately about the premises a Heeled. A liool- 
print, a choked roof gut ter oi tain spout, a discarded 
tin can, or any little puddle may, in a week or two in 
hot feather, afford breeding opportunii v to a horde 
ol offensive mosquitoes To screen the house is an 
excellent method of defence, but a better method is to 
prevent the breeding of the mosquitoes by (living up 
the stagnant pools, wherever they may be found, in 
which they live to generate, or by covering with a 
thin film of petroleum the water-lu>hling vessels which 
cannot be otherwise treated, thus killing wrigglers as 
they rise to the surface to breathe, and by generally 
seeing to it that the necessary conditions for mos- 
quito life are not provided. 


The Education of the Senses- 

In the course of a short article in the pages 
of the Indian Education penned by the Rev. 
E. L. King, which should draw the atten- 
tion of all engaged in the work of educat- 
ing our children, we read : 

Our system of education has committed a positive 
wrong — it lias sought, not openly or knowingly 
perhaps but actually nevertheless, to use the child, 
for its own purposes. The sense of service and of 
obligation to the child, the realization of a steward 
ship, has been forgotten and the child has too often 
sunk to the level of mere educational material. 

Rarely, therefore, have there been efforts, and more 
rarely sldl have they succeeded, to bring the child 
into ritnl ntvl rail contact with his world. Even 
here very little attciltiqyf has been shown to 
individual difteronccs — all (ia ve been poured into one 
nioifd, and teachers have wondered why success 


was so meagre and results so contrary to expec- 
tation. 

The results so far achieved by our schools are 
suflicient evidence of the failure oi a book-bound 
education; tile responses of the normal human being 
to the call ol the great outside world arc, likewise, 
sufficient evidence ol the adaptability of the material 
furnished by nature to the educational process. 

“It is liu ougli the senses, v says Doctor Taylor, 
“that the child wakes to conscious life, through them 
that he becomes acquainted with the outer world, 
which he is to know, and of which he is to become 
a counterpart Without them the child lies 
dormant in his cradle, sleeping away his days, not 
even knowing of nil outer world, nor dreaming oi 
his own mighty possibilities With his senses lie 
explores the universe round about him and eventually 
becomes its master 1'pon then sensitiveness and 

perfection li is progress depends [ These senses ] 

are not only to enable him to place himself in space 
and communicate with his fellows, hut to furnish 
him the materials, the food upon which his mind is 
to Iced and grow. They arc not only to give him 
a knowledge of the sensuous world round about him. 
but also of those higher relations and harmonies 
that knit soul with soul and soul with the Infinite.” 

The piopcr development of the senses will give 
a nicety ot discrimination and a finality of judg- 
ment which will release the child, as well as tin 
adult, from the tyiannv of things, and leave him free 
to indulge in the exercise of the mind and spirit. 

Resides the gains of intellectual growth and in 
dividual freedom is the development of tin* judgment 
for practical use. The development of the senses 
“does not merely mean making them nunc acute *n 
the appreciation of paiticular sensations, though 
that no doubt is involved in it. It means the aequi 
si lion of the ability to discriminate between the 
objects that produce the sensations in us, so that 
we feel with exactness what we do feel and are able 
to interpret it correctly in objective teims bv an 
immediate ju dgment.” 

Our rove ml countryman Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi delivered an address on 

Swadeshi 

before the Missionary Conference, Madras, 
which has been published in the Indian 
Review for February, and other papers. 
We may not all agree with the views of 
Mr. Gandhi as set forth in the address, but 
he deserves a patient hearing as one who 
has labored and suffered for the motherland 
and has devoted, he is even now doing so, 
much thought and energy for remedying 
the drawbacks from which India is suffer- 
ing. 

For the benefit of our readers we make 
the following important extracts from the 
address under notice : 

Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to 
the use and service of our immediate surroundings to 
the exclusion of the more remote. Thus, as for reli- 
gion, in order to satisfy the requirements of the defi- 
nition 1 must restrict myself to my ancestral religion. 
That is the use of my immediate religious surround- 
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ing. If I 1 1 ml it defective I should serve it hv purging; 
it of its defects. In the domain of polities 1 should 
make use ol tile indigenous institutions and serve 
them by curing them of their proved defects. In that 
of economies l should use onlv tilings that are pro- 
duced by my immediate neighbours and serve those 
industries bv making them efficient and complete 
where they might be found wanting. 

Hinduism has become a conservative religion and 
therefore a mighty force because oi the Swadeshi 
spirit underlying it. It is the most tolerant because 
it is non proselytising, and it is as capable of expan 
sion to-day as it has been found to be in the past. It 
has succeeded not in driving, as l think it has been 
erroneously held, but in absorbing Buddhism. By 
reason ol the Swadeshi spirit a Hindu refuses t<? 
change Ins religion not necessarily because he consi- 
ders it to he the best, but because lie knows that lie 
can complement it by introducing lefosnc*. Anti what 
1 have said about Hinduism is, 1 suppose, Irueol the 
other great faiths oi the world, only it is In Id that it 
is specially so in the case of Iliiidivsui. But here 
comes the point 1 am labouring to reach. If there is 
any substance in what 1 have said, will not the meat 
missionary bodice of India, to whom she owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for wli.it dliev have done and are 
doing, do still better and serve the spirit of Christian- 
ity better by di nppiiu; the goal of proselytising but 
continuing their philanthropic wmK ? 

India is really a republican country, and it is 
because it is that that it has survived every shock 
hitherto delivered Princes and potentate 1 -, whether 
they were Indian born or foreigners, have hardly 
touched the vast masses except for collecting 
revenue. The latter in ther turn seem to have 
rendered unt o Ciesar what was Ciesar's and for the 
rest have done much as they have liked. The 
vast organisation of caste answered not only the 
religions wants of the community, but it answered 
too ils political needs. The villagers managed their 
internal affairs through the caste system, and 
through it they dealt with any oppression fiom the 
riding power or powers. It is not possible to deny ol 
a nation that was capable of producing tile caste 
system its wonderful power of organisation. One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at 1 lard- 
war last year to know how skilful that organisation 
must have been, which without any seeming effort 
was able effectively to cater lor more than a million 
pilgrims. Yet it is the fashion to say that we lack 
organising ability. This is true, 1 feat , to a certain 
extent, of those who ha ve been nu rt tired in the new 
traditions. We have labouied under a terrible handi- 
cap owing to an almost fatal departure from the 
Swadeshi spirit. 

We the educated classes have received our eduea 
tion through a foreign tongue. We have therefore 
not reacted upon the masses. We want to represent 
the masses, but we fail. They recognise us not much 
more than they recognise the English officers. Their 
hearts are an open book to neither. Their aspira- 
tions are not ours. Hence there is a break. And von 
witness not in reality failure to organise but want ol 
correspondence between the representatives and the 
represented. If during the last fifty years we had 
been educated through the vernaculars, our elders and 
our servants and our neighbours would have par- 
taken of our knowledge; the discoveries of a Bose or 
a Ray would have been household treasures as are the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat. As it is, so far as 
the masses are concerned, those great discoveries 
might as well have been made by foreigners. Had 
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instruction m all the branches oJ learning been given 
through the Vernaculars, l make bold to say that 
they would have been enriched wonderfully. The 
question of village sanitation, etc., would have been 
solved long ago The village Panehavats would be 
now a living force in a special wav, and India would 
almost lie enjoying sell go vcriyucnt suited to its re- 
quirements * 

1 think of Swadeshi not as a boycott movement 
undertaken bv wav of rcvongi. I conceive it as a ieli 
gums principle to be followed by all. 1 am no econo- 
mist, Init 1 have read some treatises which show that 
England could easily become a self-sustained country, 
growing all the produce she needs. India can- 
not live for Lancashire oi any other country 
before she is able to live lor herself. And she 
can live lt»r herself only if she produces and 
is helped t * > produce everything for Ikt icquire- 
nients wit In n her <»w n borders She m od not be, she 
ought noL io !)•-, di awn into the vorfev of mad and 
iuiiiotisrruiipelilii.il which buvds hatneide, jealousy 
and many will- •* evils But who is to stop her <*reat 
millionaires from enteung into the world competi- 
tion'' Certainly jmt legislation, poice of public opi- 
nion, pi oper education, ho vever, can do a great deal 
in tin* desired direction. The hand loom industry is 
in a (lying condition. 1 took sp end care during my 
wanderings last year to see as many weavers as pos- 
sible, and mv heart ached to find how they had lost 
how families had retired from this mice flourishing 
and honourable occupation if we follow the Swa- 
deshi doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find 
out neighbours who can supply otir wants and to 
teach them to supply them whole they do not know 
how to, assuming that there are neighbours 
who are in want of healthy occupation. Then every 
village of India will almost be a self-supporting and 
self contained unit, exchanging only such necessary 
commodities with other villages where they ait not 
locally producible I hate legislative interference 
tu any department of life. At best it is the lesser 
evd. But I would tolerate, welcome, indeed plead 
for a still protective duly upon foreign goods. Natal, 
a British colony, protected its sugar by taxing the 
sugar that came* from anothei British colony, 
Mauritius. England has sinned against India by 
forcing free I [lade upon her. It may have been food 
for her, but it has been poison for this eounttv 

It is arrogance to think of launching out to serve 
the whole of India when I am hardly able to serve 
even my own family. It were better to concentrate 
my effort upon the family and consider that through 
them I was serving the whole nation and if you will 
the whole of humanity. This is humility and it is 
love. The motive will determine the quality of the 
act. I may serve my family regardless of the suffer- 
ings I may cause t o others, as, lor instance, I may 
accept an employment which enables me to extoiT 
money from people, I enrich myself thereby and then 
satisfy many unlawful demands of the family. Here 
1 am neither serving the family nor the state. Or I 
may recognise that God has given me hands and feet 
only to work with for my sustenance and for that of 
those who may be dependent upon me. I would then 
at once simplify my life and that of those whom I can 
directly reach. In this instance 1 would have served 
the family without causing injury to anyone else. 
Supposing that every one followed this mode of life* 
we would have at once an ideal state. All will not 
reach that state at the s^uie time. RuL those of us 
who, realising its truth, Enforce it in practice will 
dearly anticipate and accelerate the coming of that 
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hnppv day. FmJcr 1 his pi. 'in <>l hie, in seeming to 
serve India to the exclusion of every other country, I 
do not harm any other country. My patriotism is 
both exclusive and inclusive. It is exclusive in the 
sense that in all humility I coniine my attention to 
the land oi my birth, bill it is inclusive in the sense 
that my service is not a competitive or antagonist- 
ic nature. c ‘ 

In the course- of ;m article 'in the Indian 
Emigrant fur January entitled 

Fiscal Autonomy for India and Its 
Effects on Colonial Problems 

K. M. I’anikkar says some very perti- 
nent things. The artiele under review 
provides refreshing reading for its candour 
and outspokenness. Says Mr. I’anikkar : 

The one-sided Free Trade fictions of the Govern 
incut in London have deprived a large percentage ol 
our artisans, previously engaged in various local 
industries, of the menus of their livelihood. They 
have either merged into the wage earning poor class, 
nr have fallen an easv prey to the soft promises of 
emigration agents. Fiscal autonomy for India, with 
right to tax imported luxuries, &c., mav yet save a 
few of our languishing industries and prevent our 
skilled artisan from becoming an unskilled factnrv 
worker earning a pittance insutheient to keep a 
healthy familv or live in sanitary quarters. 

Soeondlv, a protective tariff will enable ns to tax 
indirectly the rich who arc ihe consumers of foreign 
goods and to lighten the burden on the poor. The 
one chief cause ol migration from ativ country is the 
innhihty <>t thnt l;m<l t n siififK>t t it s worker s I leave 
taxes^ combined with an undeveloped system of 
agriculture, have made that occupation mi which 
India has to depend an almost piofitless business 
The improvement of agricultural methods and the 
lightening ol the taxes are the only wavs hv which 
it can he made profitable. A protective tariff will 
give the Government a chance of saving our ryots 
from further poverty and of lending India to a condi- 
tion of economic prosperity The importance of this 
point will be conceded when it is remembered that in 
such a big State as the V S. A., the whole federal 
revenue is raised hv indirect taxation. In other 
ways, too, it will help the solution of our imperial 
problems. For example, can there be a belter remedy 
to the ill-treatment ol Indians in Mauritius than reta- 
liatory taxation on the sugar imported from that 
island ? Our complaints will be cries in the wilderness 
unless we have methods of making them elieetive 
F'iscril autonomy will leave an elieetive weapon in 
our hands because there is no country ,in the world 
which could afford to neglect India as a market for 
its produce. 

Any form of political autonomy that is not 
pieeedcd by complete fiscal autonomy will be a 
nullity and delusion. What use is it for us to have 
the right of governing India, when the condition on 
which its prosperity depends is not in our hands ? 

\\V have had tfreat pleasure ill reading 
through the second instalment of 
The Study of Indian Art 
penned by Mr. O. C. (IgMigolv and published 
in tb Hindustan Review for February. 


Mr. (iangolv pleads elocjucntly lor our 
aesthetic education and rightly deplores the 
want of appreciation and ignorance of the 
Indian young’ man whether trained in 
Indian or foreign universities. The latter 
class of young* men though said to be 
appreciating hugely the modern literary 
productions of the west are woefully inno- 
cent of any knowledge of the masterpieces 
of art. 

Says Mr. (Lingoly : 

While the average European (who has some know- 
ledge of the general principles ol plastic arts — and a 
familiarity with the masterpieces of art, ancient and 
modern— it being a sine ijun non of his liberal educa- 
tion ) may, someday, correct his present errors and 
misconceptions. In regard to Indian Fine Art our 
'educated’ friends from the college, having none of 
these accomplishments to supplement their college 
course, have no independent means to lest or verify 
the views on Indian art that have been thrust upon 
them and to which they tenaciously cling, the artistic 
faculty itself lying dormant all through their lives. 
So that, with regard to the study of the art o! their 
native country they are, and seem destined, to 
remain, for some time yet, veritable foreigners in 
t heir own mental atmosphere. This seems to have 
been the inevitable result of the form of education 
they have received. For it i« notorious that the lack 
of artistic cult nre has been one ol the characteristic 
drawbacks of the Indian educational system The 
study of the line .arts— paintings, architecture or* 
music has no place hi the faculty ol “Ai's" in the 
Indian" Fniversil ics. \s a irsult ol this, then- has 
been a tendency in tins country to regard all forms 
of culture with disfavour which has 110 recognition 
in the official repertoire. Our “Masters ol ArC* have 
thus cultivated an ignorance of the alphabets of art. 
He has studied, ( may be in translation ), and is more 
or less familiar with the works of Tasso, Homer or 
Haute — hut he is unaware what a world of beauty 
he has shut himself lrom by Ins ignorance of the 
masterpieces of Oiotto, Fra Angelico, Botticelli or 
Donatello. Sometimes he picks up a few names, c. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, but these names hardly 
connote to him any equivalent artistic-treasures or 
anv intellectual atmosphere such as the name of 
Shakespeare, Dante or Milton calls up in his mind’s 
eye. Can one boast of a knowledge ol the Creek 
life and civilization— who has only studied them in 
their literary remains — in the Tiagedies and the 
Fpies ? Must we ignore Polvguotos and Praxiteles 
because we arc familiar with Euripides and 
Aeschylus v When shall we convince our brethren 
from the universities that the culture value of the 
(beck vases or the Attic bronzes is equally great with 
the sonnets of Shakespeare or the poetry of Kalidasa ? 
Whv study Rousseau or Robespierre when you must 
continue to despise Watteau, Le Bruu or Poussin? 
How many translations have we not read of the 
works oi Maurice Maeterlinck, Victor Cousin or Guy 
de Mu passant from the pen ol our Fnivcrsitv gradu- 
ates wholiave never heard of Puvis deChavanncs, Jean 
Francois Millet or Auguste Rodin ? I have conversed 
with friends who evinced a fair breadth in literary 
tastes— and waxed enthusiastic over the works of 
Tolstoy, Ibsen or Carducci but were on the point of 
collapse when 1 had happened to mention Constantine 
Mcunicr nr Ilyppolyte Boulenger. Who cun pretend, 
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to lmvc a superficial kmwvledge ot tin. forces which 
have made Victorian Him great in Art and Letters 
without apprehending how much has been eoninljulcd 
to it by Walts, Bunic- Jones and William Uolniati 
Hunt. Hut 1 will excuse our M. A.'s and Premcliund 
Kovchuud Scholars for the moment, if I could find 
one Indian Yice-Chanccllot who can claim familiarity 
with such works as “the Holden Stairs” or “The 
Shadow ol Death.” Matters are no better with our 
Ii lends who ha\e graduated in the Hngli.sh or the 
Ameriean I ni versities. Some ol these pilgi mis hack 
Irotn the aueient shtines at Oxford and Cambridge 
are s Unrated with the quintessence of "C. lb S.” 
or smitten with the beauties of Oscar Wilde’s prose 
bui they g;»sp lor breath when they are asked of 
the usage which Whistler hi ought to Knghsh art or 
what ideas they have pick'd up of Braugwvn or » if 
Sargent oi what are the relative ineiits of such works 
as “Sappho" 01 “A Visit to Aesculapius " lint even 
it we excuse our 1 tek of interest m Western art --our 
knowledge ol Oriental art is pathetically ml. Hokusai 
oi t tamui o. 1 1 irosihge or Suscn, Hlu/ad or Mansur, 
Nagnajit or Tarojov, Dlnman oj Molaram raise no 
quiw iings m our breasts. How' can mir appreciation 
of Kumnv S:unhh;< v:i answer 1 « »r «>ur negkvt of the 
-tudv oi the Onpta Sutlpttuvs What is l he value 
ol our iiitei est in thep.ie.it b> k!\ of Indian Buddhist 
literal me if we cover mir e\es bclbic the bioii/c 
images of 1 dial map da and i »< idlu^at i vas ‘ 


Mr. Gangnly holds that tin- unlettered 
Indian has more eye for tilings arlistie 
than the literate Indian. 

The educated Indian, however distinguished he 
may he in the field of Letters, Science or Philosophy, 
lias equipment necessary* to cultivate artistic 
studies. 1 have used ‘educated ludfan* advisedly, for 

I have noticed unionist the unlettered folks— the so 
called huckwaid element in tile Indian population a 
Pennine i ye lor at tistic things. The w onderful artis- 
tic monuments ol India have been the product of a 
\crv highly developed aesthetic faculty, a vestige of 
ol which still loiters in minds vet uncontainiuated 
by Western •'kultur". The humble peasant girl or 
the street potato seller lias a more correct eve in 
choosing an artistic eolom for her Sari than her 
sisters from the puds’ school or his brethren from the 
college. The latter has succeeded in completely 
cllaciug from Ins temperament all artistic feelings 
which he had mhciited from his aucestms. While 
he has disowned and done his best to rub oil, like an 
ugly seai, wlial is to him a reallv valuable liei itage,— 
lie has not cultivated any knowledge of the general 
principles of aft or of the culture history of the man 
us levealed in the innumerable forms and shapes now 
cat ulopuril and studied in the varioussehools of paint - 
nips and sculptures m other vvoids, lie has lailed 

I I > i ul iiv. tie oi « I** \ « lop an aesthetic pulp meat. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Prof. Keith on Dr. Spooner’s Persian 
Theory. 

The Bchnr Herald says that i‘rof. Ber- 
ried ale Keith “is one of the greatest pro* 
duets of Oxford, lie stood first in the Civil 
Service, took firsts in Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit, and is now one of the two great- 
est Sauskritists of Great Britain and the 
greatest English authority on Yedic litera- 
ture. At present lie has gone from the 
Home Civil Service to the University of 
Edinburgh to fill the chair of the Professor 
of Sanskrit. He is also a lawyer, being a 
D. C. L. of Oxford, and is a finished con- 
trovertialist, who has crossed swords with 
scholars of the standing of Jacobi. “ When 
such a man criticises I)r. Spooner’s theoiy 
regarding “The Zoroastrian Period of 
Indian History,” and observes that “the 
theory has no foundation in fact,” archeo- 
logists are bound to listen. Says I)r. Keith 
in the Journn I of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland : 

1. Ahura Mazda is represented as the equivalent 
of Asura Maya, the latter being the Indian form of a 
term used by imported Iranians stone-workers. Maya 

57—12 


being really Maja, where J is a spirant. This equation 
is open to the ol»\ious retort that Asura as an equi- 
valent for Miura is not explained ; are we to suppose 
that the stone-masons ol Iran were such excellent phi- 
lologists that they knew that Indian Asura was 
Iranian Ahura, and so replaced their own Ahura by 
Asura or that their Indian fellow -workers had the 
same knowledge, or that the Indians merely replaced 
ail unknown word by a known one ? The last expla 
nation is, unhappily, open to the fatal objection that 
as Asura in Mauryan times had an evil sense, wc 
must suppose that the Iranian masons, who revered 
their patron deity, nevertheless induced the Indians to 
regard him as a demon. This is all very absurd, and 
the obvious fact that Asura Maya is an easy and 
natural Indian conception should not he overlooked. 

From Weber Dr. Spooner borrows the view 
that Danavas/md As urns in India ofLen denote foreign 
peoples, a statement which he should [specially us lie 
rejects Weber’s view on Maya] have proved, and 
which he will find it difficult to prove, and in the as- 
sertion, “1 am Yisvakannan, the great sage of the 
Daiuivas” in the great epic he finds an assertion of 
the identity of Maya with Ormuzd in clear terms. 
Ravi he finds difficult in an Indian sense, as Mava 
was certainly not a great poet. But Kuvi in India 
docs not mean ncccssatily nor even normally in the 
epic a poet , ii means a sage, and the kind of skill is 
described in the epithet Yisvakannan. 

;i. In several passages of the epic Dr. Spooner 
finds reference to sculptural representations of figures 
divine, semi-divine, and human ; to this end he renders 
divyau abhipravau Yihitau as ‘ concepts of the 
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gods which tliuu hast bishiom'd.” where the ‘-ciisc 

is obviously and only possible as “divine purpuMiigs 

curried out,” the meaning being that the Subha is 

to be one hiliilling the aims ol gods, &e. So .S,U(M> 
Kaksasas who “bidden bv Ma\ a" guard and support 
the Sablia, arc nimiulacturul into statues, though 
why the poet should ha :e then said “bidden” instead 
ol “made” passes comprehension, especially as the 
literal sense is perfect, and the same remark applies to 
the (> nil vakas who support Kubera's Sablia ; surely 
common ‘-eii*-', must remind us that these demons have 
no beltei task th m to mpport the linlU of their over- 
]oids. Tilts applic.M ion oi common sense, however, 
dostro\sal tiie intoi prei ation put outlie South 

Indian text of the epic, ii, 11-11* H>, in which by (a) 
seeing an incorrect text and inventing a new one, (b) 
translating bhavn as a statue ol a being, and (c) bv 
inventing for Pcrscpulis an arehiteetural conception 
of surpassing grandeur, Dr. Spooner finds a icferenee 
to a throne-room of various Moors, apparently sup 
ported by statues. The text is, in it sell, as often in 
the South Indian edition, not very satisfactory, but 
at anv rate bhavn does not mean statue, not* is there 
u single word of various Moors ot the Sablia. 

4. The description given by the Asura Maya of his 
palaces is said to agree most stiikingly with the 
account of Megasthenes ol Cliandragupta’s palaces. 
The actual similruity seems to me to be of the utmost 
vagueness, as ean be seen from a glance at th«' two 
versions .as printed, by J)r. Spooner. The real parallel 
with the deeds of the Asura is 1* italiputra wrought 
1> V magic in the Kailia-Sai itsagara, but this is purely 
Indian, lor the wiles ot magic (mava) of the Asura are 
notorious throughout Indian liter mire 1mm the 
Rigv eda on. 

f». It may be addul tli it tli pic passages cited 
cannot Ik. dated precisely ; none them m<d be, or 
probable is, older than several /nUnks A. P and 
that they bear witness to Lite period »f the Maurvas 
is most improbable. 

The derivation of Matirya lmm a IVisian foi m 
Mourva, which is Mcrv and Mem, and the valley <»i 
the Mmgli^b, can hardly be t iken sciiouMv, ami the 
discussion of Panini, v. U'J, without relerenee to 
Bolitlirigk’s views, is ill-advised, fvlauiya as Meivian 
Iranian Zoroaslrian (an cijuat ion which it is wholly 
wrong to make) docs not help the sense at all, and 
horses and chariots, if Persian, are also par excellence, 
alike in early Ycdie and in late epic, Indian. 

7. The idea that Chmiakva was a Magian minister 
of state is in itself almost too absurd to controvert, 
but the view that the Atliarvan priest is really m 
whole or part, a magician lmm Persia is one that 
ignores the history of the place of that Veda in India, 
ami the early importance of magic and the position 
thus won lor the wiclder of magic in the king’s entour- 
age ; it is sufficient to refci to the end of the Aitaivva 
Brahmana to see that the Puroliits with his magic 
spells was established in loyal favor long before 
Chandragupta ol the Arthasastra, which is very pos 
jsiblv long subsequent to his date. 

8. It is abundantly established, it is argued, that 
the Magi did come into India in early times and that 
Magodha was their chief ecnLre. But the evidence is 
that of the Bhavisva and Yisnu Puranas, as interpret- 
ed by Dr. Spooner, and Parana evidence lias absolute- 
ly no value for any early date, say bcfoic BOO A. 1). 
Doubtless, so far as real Magi me rcferied to, they are 
</fa late Iranian migrations, the Bhavisva Parana, 
which alone has a dear migration storv. is a work 
which has been continuously interpolated, and which, 
as no ./ edited refers to Noah, etc. To what intcr- 


jMlnti *n the Magi st«ny refers we do not unhappily 
l,uo vv . eel Lam! v not to B C. 

•». Tlie Bhavisva mentions that tiaruda was lent 
bv Krishna 1o Samba in his seaicli for Magas, and 
Wilson expresses doubt whether the («anula Puraua 
is properly so described, as it deals mainly vvitli sun* 
wot sin j). * The i eprcseiilatioii of (*.aruda is like that ol 
Ahura Ma/da, and t.aiuda first occurs in the Taitti- 
nva A ran v aka. and the Aranyakas are centred 
especially in North Behar. The (»arud:i Puraua is of 
local I udo /.oro.istiian origin. All this w ill not lor a 
moment stand r:;i tuiu/itioii : K.iruda is the sun biid, 
his substance, though not Ins name, is eailv \ edie ; a 
Parana about sun worship is naturally his ; the 
Ai an vakas (whatever the plural here means) have no- 
thing’ to show that they me specially centud in Noith 
Behar ; if Aluira is depicted with traits like (.nruda’s, 
he is no doubt thus showing solar attributes. 

10. The equation of Magadha and the Maghas, 
not to mention the mother goddess Magha, are Mag rant 
absurdities which should have been allowed to n-st 
in the obscurity in which Mr. Hewitt’s ingenious but 
wild speculations now deservedly lie, and Sir l». 
Hrierson is hardlv likely to find his theory n! inner 
mid outer bands in la,ngur»g strengthened b : its 
yielding the result of concur with Dr. Sjim mkt's 
theory of Magian dominance. 

11. It is impossilih to follow Dr Spooner’s 
argument icgmdmg the \ ajurvoda. If the Litmakas 
are the Parsis, then the Tadtinva mid Kathaka 
Smnhitas should contain luretieal doc trines . they 
do not. li \ ajimv aikva is hcietieal, then wliv is it 
that the Yajasmieyi is not heictic'i! . J And it is 
YajnavalkyaWho calls iheCharakas wnmg leacliei * 
and who is rather inoic eastern than they. 

11*. That \ avanani is equal I o Persian is simply 
impossible unless and until an example ol the use of 
the famous Ionian name ol t lie Persians is produced 
of any date up to Btfo BC /oroast nan Liibes m 
Orissa' between bits ami B'M) B C. are phantoms, and 
the Persian (Yavana) Bhagadatta of the Indian 
settlement Pmgjvotisa is no more suhstantial. 

1 Wluti the mass ol improved and unscientific 
hypotheses is considered it is obvious th.il tin* 
conclusion of the Peisian Buddha and Ins 
racial connexion Asoka cannot possibly be accept- 
ed. The question of Iranian influence on the story ol 
Buddha’s bitlli is in itself one of legit imatc intciesb 
but the fundamental laet is that early Buddhism is 
wholly untouched, as expounded in the literature 
which* ean claim to give the truest vcision ot it, by 
Zoroastrian ideas, and its origin mid development 
ean be and has been successfully depicted on Indian 
gi minds alone. Similarly that’ Asoka sought to 
reconcile rulers and i tiled on an celettic basis of 
teligion is not suppoited by a single piece of evidence. 

1 k The mgument c\ silent io may be used too 
far, but it is incredible that Megasthenes should have 
known that the king to whom lie went as ambas- 
sador was Iranian and not have told us so. Such a 
silence is fatal to the whole substance of Dr. 
Spooitei’s theory and should have warned him 
against forming it. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the evidence 
is clear. Iran may and no doubt did lend India ideas 
of various kinds’; in each case these must be carefully 
looked for and examined and ascribed to Iran only 
if another and Indian origin is not possible and 
natural. 

Dr. Keith’s conclusion is : 
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A / uoaslri in period 1 Hi li .i ii 1 1 1 h t < ) i y novel* 

o\ is toil n h indeed was nay ^ueh existence t ■ > he 
expected. 

The Debt of Civilisation to the Arabs. 

In the Islamic Review and Muslim India 
for Pcbnnry, S. II. J/eccIer Ins lirivfl v 
traced the “intellechnl and moral bene- 
fits" for which the Arabs were responsible, 
“which h ive hid a durable effect on the 
wider world.” 

I n tile lii\sl u« di of \ ii’t < a \ this new ' \ i . i Ii) foic^ 
swept away Ui*’ M .igi.m In «* w orship tit IVimu which 
tin* I’arthinn Ihiinii e I i ; i • 1 been upli* >lf li iti^ and 
have established throughout the List. Thru il 
\ >hli! crated ih" w ild ascot u sum :» st ition ■» ot dicimv 
Lgvpt, and in some puts of India, and il 
scattered t In* contentious theology of tin* ('.reek-; 
who were I'luistirm unlv in name while lliev 
wane wnjse than Lagans in i unduet. And, laUt 
on, hcliMc the hneilnl Aiah maudi, the de 
bn-. :d manneis, the wiv.ehcd p'ditv, and the 
imbecile ndmiuist i nti m of the Omit ot Constantin 
- >ple expired. 

'Hie Arab's contribution to literature : 

letters, which u.mmullv came to Luropc im:n 
the 1^ ^ 1 1 voe In ought to liuiope a mi and time 
by the genius ol the Arab-, who were the link 
between ancient ami modern literature. In the 
West, literature had become almost extinct, and rude 
narb.irism reigned. While the Umpire of the 
\rabiaus prospered I he Latin Church was ignorant 
of all pood letters. Whatever proficiency was made 
lat'T on by Latin waiters, whether in philosophy, 
medicine, or mat hematics, after their ignorance had 
iieen reproved by the industry of the \rabians, they 
owed entirely to them. They weic not masters of 
a single Creel; author, except in Latin versions 
tendered from the Arabic. It was through tin* 
medium oi the Aiabic that LLolcmv first been me 
Tvessiblr to us in a Latin translation. Undid, so 
long our iliicf preceptor in mathematical science, 
came into our hands through the same means. 

In two branches of literature a special debt is 
due to the Arabs — pnvtry and ronnncc. The genius 
ol the Saracens lor p ictry goes back long before 
Islamic times, and it may be claimed that the 
tnmauce style of writing had its birth in Arabia 
and was communicated to Uttrope by the Arabs. 
The “Romance of An tar,” which precedes all 
Luropean specimens of the romance now extant, is 
the only specimen of that style existing in the world, 
before the tenth century, complete in the lorni an 1 
characters proper to the romance. 

Their contribution to S.’ieuee an 1 Philo- 
sophy : 

Roger Bacon, who was born m 1 ? 1 1 , was a man 
deeply learned in oriental languages, learned in the 
Universities ot Moorish Spam, and as familiar with 
the Arabian authors ol that time as with the tireck 
and Latin classics. It was from this scholar that Lord 
Bacon in the seventeenth century imbibed and 
borrowed tile first principles of his famous experi- 
mental system ; a lact which indisputably' establishes 
the derivation of the Baconian philosophy bum the 
Arabs. 

The Arab phil _»s uphci s were m* u w ho combined. 


with an acuteness and activity of mind that has 
never been surpassed, all the knowledge which 
industry could then attain. What they knew they 
knew thoroughly, and there is a clearness and a 
penetration about their icasoiiiug which spread a 
lustre over every subject they handled. Their work 
highly exalted the intellect ofivuroj^. 

The writer goes on to say: 

1 lie Aiub universities in Spain were the founts of 
learning to which Christian ignoianee went for its 
i nly education. Among other celebrated Western 
pupils ui Arab teachers were Peter the Venerable, and 
Pope ttylvrstv! II Indeed, u is no exaggeration to 
s.iy that up to t he end ui i he hftcentii century there 
was s'MimIv a man ol eminence or hurtling in the 
schools ol Lugluiid, France, and Italy whose bio- 
graphy does not Know ledge the debt which he 
owed d ncct! v m mdmstlv to A» ab learning. 

“lti the history ol Chemistry the Arabs 
assume the undisputed rank ol inventors. M 

1 hey Micccssjnlly analysed the vari »us substances 
ot the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; 
made experiments on air, tiie, earth and water, 
ascertained the opposite and kindled properties of 
alkalies and acids; invented, together with the 
alembic, various kinds of distillation and sublimation ; 
discovered the volatile mis, and the medicinal quali- 
ties ol mercut v, and the clianging ol certain poisonous 
minerals into salutary medicines 

The West took all these discoveries, both from the 
Arabs of Asia as well as of Spain, and by their more 
sober temperament brought the art of chemistry 
under fixed principles and rules and raised it to a 
science. 

Towards Medicine and Pharmacy great 
advances were made by the Arabs. 

The highest medical authouties unite in acknow- 
ledging the debt of Luropc to the Arabs for the 
recovery and improvement of the an of medicine. 
The Saracens applied themselves with great dili- 
gence to the study of medical science, mastering 
whatever had been Known to the Greeks. 

In pharmacy i or the art of preparing medicines, 
they enormously enlarged the list of remedies for dis- 
ease. Among other important additions to the veget- 
able medicines, they first introduced rhubarb, tamar- 
inds, cassia, senna, and camphor. They first cultivated 
sugar, bringing an agreeable element into food 
which to the great masses of the people had been 
up to that time almost unknown— for honey, the 
only sweet tiling known, was very scarce and 
expensive. 

The study bf the symptoms of disease was the 
favourite and successful study of the Arabs. By 
zeal and penetration they were enabled to solve 
many obscure problems, tracing many diseases from 
their etteets to their causes, and to apply' effective 
remedies. In the cure of skin diseases they were 
particularly successful. To the Saracen physicians 
belongs the merit of having first investigated and 
described the deadly disease of small pox. They 
were also the first to understand the nature of 
measles. Various abscesses, specially that of the 
pericardium and its adherence to the heart, the 
relaxation and other Infections of the throat, are 
classed by the adinissmn ol modern students of 
medicine as amongst the discoveries of the medical 
skill of the Arabians. 
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And we further read that proficiency in 
the art of healing lcl to the establishment 
of hospitals and lunatic asylums. 

Religion and Music. 

The sense of music like the sense of 
religion is present in almost everyone, 
more or less. Almost all music had their 
birth in religion. 

Herbert Antclifie has contributed an in 
tercsting article to the Hritish AVr/Vir in 
which he has told ns tinny things regard- 
ing the birth and growth of music, both 
liastern and Western and its relation to 
different religious faiths. 

We read : 

Religion without cm >U<m i~ mip.^Mhlc A o • 1 
music is the most natural ami universal expression 
of emotion — af the cm >noiis of |o\ .uui soi i ow, oi 
faith, love, hop 1 , despair; and oi worship. Not 
iiifrr(|ucntlv religion-, emotion limK expression in 
other matters , even its highest cxpicssion is not 
tlnough this means. Its lull and complete expression, 
however, must and d >cs always include expression 
in music. Music has alwavs liven regarded, l»\ 
pagans and true worshippers alike, as a duvclK 
heaven-sent gilt, and there Id re to be employed 
chiefly in the scivicc of lcligion. In the old pagan 
religions there w as usually god of music, or some 
hero or demi-god particula gifted with the talent 
of music. Such were Osiri »flhc Egyptians. Apollo 
and Ht phcus ol the Gieeks, id Na .da and niiarata 
of the Hindus. 

Speaking about eastern music the writer 
says : 

Throughout the long history of the Chim -.c 
Umpire xve find music intimately connected with its 
various icligions. Ancestor worship and Umpcjot 
( or more strictly, la w ) worship kuid themselves to 
the ceremonial regulation of its use and disuse. 
Music, they said, was the harmony liel ween heaven 
and earth ; and therefore their scale consis- 
ted of live notes, the number three being the symbol of 
heaven and tw r o the symbol of earth. The naunts 
of the notes were those of the State, from the 
Emperor downwards ( though they considered what 
we should call up, in music, to be down, and what 
we call down, up). Whole tones were masculine, 
that is, according to their ideas, complete and inde- 
pendent ; semitones were feminine, incomplete and 
dependent. Hut their abstruse and theoretical 
methods enabled them to divide tins scale and to 
place it in so many different positions as to give 
them many more notes than we p >ssess. 

From the most ancient times on record in native 
literature, music was forbidden to mourners. Musical 
instruments were always interred with Emperors 
and grandees during certain dynasties. When in 
mourning they did not even speak of music. Japanese 
music of the old types urns more secular. Not so 
that of the Hindus, however The Hindus trace their 
music in its present form back to the earliest times, 
when it was supposed to be a direct and immediate 
gift from the go Is. They a* ? Vibe g to many super- 
natural powers, and it is through their priests run! 
monks that much Hindu music has been preset veil. 


About 1 lie* growth ui European music 
we arc told that. 

With the advent of Christianity the music of the 
Jewish Church was developed into that of its successor. 
We have, oi course, the highest authority, by exam- 
ple, if not by precept, lor the use oi music in Christian 
worship. Not onlv w;^ our Lord a constant win 
shipper at the Temple, win re music formed an integral 
pai t of the worship. “On the same night that He 
was betrayed,” we read that immediately after the 
institution of the MosL blessed Saci anient Ik and 
His disciples sang a hymn. 

The earliest. Christian music, in fact, was only l- 
a vcr\ sin. ill extent taken from, or even influenced by, 
that of Jewry, being mainly taken from that oi 
fireeceand Italy. The reason lor this, ot course, was 
that Greece was the paramount intellectual powci, 
as Rome was that ol politics. Ne\ ci theless, we 
read that the Christian music was simplci and 
bioadei, as befitted its cmplo\ meat In coiigiegu turns, 
as well as sweetei and muie Lender, as belated its 
subjects, than was i lie pagan music from winch it 
evolved Congregational music, if at this stage u 
ina\ be called so -that tin music of the whole 
body engaged in any act of w oi ship— would develop 
earliei than that loi chons < r instruments One 
icspccl in which thecarhest iceoi’ds show LbaL Jew isli 
methods wcic retained, il not the music itself, was m 
that of antiphonal singing, eithei between precentoi 
and congregation or between women and men. 

Instruments were probably not employed, at least 
to any serious extent, until alter the invintionol 
organs suitable loi accompanying voices. Tins did 
not take place until the foiutli century or late! . It 
happened to coincide approximately with the pciiod 
when other mstt mneiits w r ei i used to sm h debased 
purposes as to be lorbidcn to all faithful Chi istian 1 -. 
The use of the oigau di 1 not bccomcgcinr.il, however, 
for mini) years alter this. During the tcmblr times 
of the great persecutions Lhcic was little music, loi 
feat ol discovery ol the rliuichcs. Even then, liowevei, 
it w as not altogether suppressed, and the tradition 
was continued till more peaceful tinu . 

The writer goes on to xiy : 

A letter notation was invented cark m the 
eleveiiLh century by Guido, a monk of Are/./o. He 
also developed the line notation invented by llucbald 
of Samt Amand (in Flanders) a little more than a 
century earlier Huchald was one oi the first to 
develop the system of part writing or harmony, and 
Guido lurLher developed it. It was Guido w r ho first 
invented the practice of what we call solmization, or 
solleggi — that is, the singing ol the notes to certain 
s \ 1 tables, which syllables serve the double purpose oi 
putting the mouth in a good position tor obtaining a 
pure tone and of aiding the memory. 


Indian India and its Rajas : Their Rela- 
tions with the British 

is the title of an article contributed to the 
Asiatic Review by Mr. Saint Nihal Singh. 
The artiele is full of interesting information 
and quite readable; moreover it is frank 
and outspoken. The writer strongly takes 
exception, and correctly so, to the term 
“Native.” His reasons for doing so are: 
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In itself it is c'Lii expressive word ; but il lias do 
meliorated. I uculLurcd ICuropeuns liavc brought it 
into such disrepute that Indians and other lb icntals 
consider it to imply that those to \vh mi it is applied 
are looked upon as belonging to an order of humanity 
low in type and civilization. The substitution of 
“Indian 1 * for “Native 1 * usuallv serves the pm pose. 
The phrase “Indian State” is in much better taste 
than “Native State, 1 * and is as easy to comprehend. 

Likewise he objects to the terms “Chief” 
and “.Prince” on the following grounds: 

Like “Native, “ the word "Chief' 1 is in itself a good 
turn. But Kuropeans and Americans have a habit 
o 1 associating it with the le.uieis of uncivilized tribe^ 
in America and Mnca. 1 object to the application «»f 
sticli a woid to pci aliases of tin most aiu tent lnu 
;i“c and to l.bdcis wiio.w ancotnis, foi mam gcuna 
lions b.u 1. , ha \ e c' tenth d theii pal um..gr t o leai mug 
.md an. In addition to being thu> « ibjt e» i< mnblt , tlu 
woid “Chid” doe'' not ai was s describe a Ka|a. The 
Indian Ruleis arc md all heads oi distinct clam 
Ivon those who ait kud'us ol clan** m c departing 
tiom the p.itt iiirch.il lorm ol 1 1 nuiciii Tliep'f.i 
lion that the Rajas mic asMinpug in tln.ii administia 
lions cannot, tlietefoie, b- desmbol as that ol a 
''Chief." 1 need haidly add that ni\ wm.uk> arc 
directed against the empluymeut ol the woid “C-iiLf 1 
as a generic term, and not against its application in 
mdi\ idual instances where its iim. is Ltchnic.iIIv mi 
wet, such as the Cine! ot Mudhol <u ieh.dkaranji. 

On similar gi ounds I object to the woid “Prism. '* 
The term is not generally used in connect ion w ith 
^o\ i reigns, but is applied to their sons and otltei 
male lelativts. The only case where, to mv km»w r 
kdge, il is applied to Kuiopenns ixcnisiii” limctnuis 
o! sovcmgntv is in the c is-’ «>t t hose wli » hold cei 
tain piincipalit ies in tin Homan Ianpne, such as 
Lippc, Keiisv,. SchnumbMig Lippe, Sell wai zbuig Ku- 
dolstadt, W.ddcck, etc The system of centi ah/ation 
of which these Lb incipabt ies constitute pails, is now 
being execiatcd all over the woihi Tin present war 
h.is shown it to be tot ten to tlu core As far 
as 1 known the word “ Prince 11 is now generally used 
in connection with the male idativcs ol Sovereigns. 
It should not be applied to Indians who rule m then 
own right and name It must be remembered that 
souk of them carry on then administrations without 
.my, and many without much, British intervention. 
Some ot the powerful Riders like the Maharaja ol 
Jammu and Kashmir govern a largei aica than that 
of countries in Kuropc Some, like the Ni/.atli ol Hyder- 
abad, hoW sway over a larger number of subjects 
than, for instance, the (Jucen ot Holland 

The phrase Protected lb ince is technically collect 
as regards the foreign relations of the Rajas, but it is 
misleading to those unlearned in diplomatic phraseo 
log\. In any case, it expresses only half the truth , 
it implies that the British protect the Rajas, but tlicic 
is nothing in it to show the fact that the Rajas eon 
tribute towards the security of the Umpire. It m 
difficult for me to imagine that anv Briton would 
wish to employ this term after the wholc-hcai ted and 
enthusiastic aid that the Rajas have rendered to the 
British Km pi rc during the prebent crisis. 

Air. Singh goes on to say : 

Tile numerical strength of the Army in the employ 
<>t the Rajas, compares very favourably with the 
strength of flix Majesty's forces in India. 

The subjects <»! the Rajas number from se vents to 
eighty millions, according to whelhei ui not certain 


States, like Nepal and Bhutan, " arc considered parts 
ol Indiau India, which, according to mv estimate, 
lias an atea ot S/>i).u.'):j square miles. This popula- 
tion has not been subjected to the provisions of a 
ugorous Arms Act, as the inhabitants of British 
India have been lor more than a half-century. A 
considerable portion nl it is <WsecmLcd from fighting 
stock, and much of it is famdiai with the use of aims. 

1 do not know' of am unit of British India, w hich can 
supply as many soldiers to light lor the Kmpire as 
can Indian India. 

The writer only states the truth wlleu 
he says : 

'I he puscncv ol a > mam of the Rajas in the 
hung line ileinonsti ates that Lhcy ate not only con- 
tent with inertly bung “protected, 1 ’ iuiL that they tire 
cagei to d<» all that thev can protect Jbitisli Jiber- 

i ie> 

'file turn “t:ibut.'i\” t .oirot be applied mdisen 
minutely In tlu Rajas. Mam <>f the Judiau Riders do 
not pax tidmle '<» liu- British, l'’ line ot them actually 
receive Lnbulc horn ntlurs. 

II the I.Tiio|«:aii i<sL of lend. dean is applied t<> 
iho>e who ]io. sc:-s pails ol Indian I udiu, i L will be 

I mud that \ei\ lew of ihetn are in possts-mm of 
States which were com picrcd h\ the British and given 
t** Lhcm Poi Lams ol oid\ a few States consist of 
temlory b stowed upon Hum by the Bmisli. In one 
uise a .\] diaiaj.i lias 1 m en given an estate, which does 
n«»t form a pan of ins Male i k upui ilmlu h and which 
yields revenue to him, buL is not undei liis rule. If 
the word ‘ kudnloiv” is not employed in the sense in 
which it. is geiicialU understood by ilie Bntisli, it 
should either lie discontinued, or should never be used 
wiLliouL an e> plauatnm as to wli.it sot t of feudal 
icmuc it indicates. 

The Indian Ruleis arc nut {'em: rally 
effeminate ineapablcs given over to enjoy- 
ing life with dancing <;irls, concubines 
and court favorites, but arc 

as a rule bu>\ ju rsonage-., eng loosed in admans- 
liatum and m niiLi.itmg. l tmiodt llmg. pcrlcv t ing and 
catryiug out st hemes to uplift, the people that l*io\i 
deuce has cntiusted to theii taic. The niajoi ilv of 
Rajas aicseiious minded peisonngex who spend humI 
of their time .md t.uigv doing useful work for Inimnn- 

I I \ . Time .md again i have proposed to British and 
A mei lean editors who conduct publications that nic 
read by tin p>p:ilav contributions dealing with the 
administrative life ol the Rajas ami tin pi ogress that 
they an making but in neatly every instance my 
suggestion lias been over tided and 1 have been asked 
to contribute , instead, article -• dealing witli the pomp 
.md pagcnnti v t>f the Indian Stales 

Indian Ruleis wdio give themselves uji to pleasuie 
and let favourites manage the state aie the exception. 

Mr. Siii^h advises the ipvintf ol a “much 
freer hand to the Rajas in the development 
of their military resources than they have 
had in the past ; and the creation of a 
board of arbitration to settle disputes 
between th • British and Raja, and Rajas 
and Rajas.” lie thinks that the British 
policy of isolating fltoc Indian Ruler irom 
another needs modification. 

All pinch technical buaiucbS between nei^Uboui 
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ing SLaU>, such ns (.lint' pci taming to the extradition 
ol criminals, should be earned mi wdtliuul the inlci 
vent ion of l lie British Agent, thereby savin# lime 
and inconvenience. It i*- a hbel upon the Rajas to 
sav that they would <juamd iJ they dealt directly 
w ith eaeh oLher. Almost wit lu»uL e\eeption the\ are 
liieii of peace and *-hie*' statesmen. In eases wild e 
t he British have alicadv « l.i xcd the policy ot isola- 
tion, ihc diiccl uileu haiiL'e ol Miinmonst.**, waits, 
etc., has not icsultcd in an\ seiiotn* tiouble. 

The lime has mine to cany these refoi ins to their 
logical end. 

The isolation <»l the Raja*- loan oik anothei is 
hinduing the pro#ie;.s ol halian India Diilerciit 
Indian Kuleis aie. musing dili'eieut experiments 
They ought to be able to eoiilei without another 
amM o compare nob s, to Ik nelit bom the expeiiem.e 
ol one anotliei, to save Ihemselves Ihc trouble, 
expense and lo*.s ol time involved in ti vina schemes 
which have tailed, and in working out plans which 
have already been pel levied At present such inloi ma 
lion travels about in in indiiu’l mamiei , ami much 
tune and detail is lost in the pi ores'*, ll would be 
liihnilelv belter it biemlly meetings wei e I o be held 
peiiodicallv at wliieh Rajas eonld confer with one 
another on matters pci Ininin# to the progress ol 
their States and subjects. 

There is also much need t or the Rajas and high 
Biitish othcials to meet annually or ofteucr, (o lcai n 
Iroin one anothei how best to piomote the interests 
of the people entrusted to their care. Private 
interviews serve this purpose at present, but then 
limitations are fully lccogni/.ed by all tho^c who are 
experienced in such matters. 

Representative Indian Rulers should have a place in 
the Imperial Confeicnce. 

Robert Browning and the Vedanta. 

Sister Devamata in an ably written article 
in the Message of ilie Hast for February 
presents the points of similarity between 
the thoughts contained in B the writings of 
Browning and the Vedanta. 

“Spirit,” the writer says truly, “knows 
no boundary lines.” 

Truth is neither of the Hast nor of the West. 
And 1k* who sees the Truth is neither of the Hast 
nor of tile West, lie is of trod. That Vision lilts 
him above time and place. It leads him even to 
transcend himself. But although this supreme 
\ isiun is open to all men, Jew there are in any age 
who attain it in tidiness. When, however, there 
comes a lbl in the cloud and n lew gleams of the 
I.iglil shine through, Hooding 1 lie heart ami soul 
of some man, then we have a genius such as Robert 
Browning. Vet it is only a rift. The illumination is 
not complete Shadows still linger ; hence the sLtoug 
contrasts which nearly maik ihc character of gcmnrcs, 
contrasts which are dillicult for the ordinary miml 
to reconcile. 

Regarding J'crsonai \'ision and the Re- 
generators ol ’Mankind the writer says: 

Browning < laims that only Ihc man who has 
touched God »s lit ted to reliesh and regenerate 
mankind. It is tluough siuh/us he >ays in “Pompilia,’ 
that “Pod stooping show* sriiicicnt of Ills light 
for tins? mi the dark to lisehv.” The Ycdie Seers 
dwell with especial emphasis on the necessity in 


the w o i ] 1 1 at all times of great souls who can say 
as John said m “Death in the Desert,” “i saw’’ ; 
li»t they alone keep men's iaith alive. 

1L was because the Indo- \ryan Sages recognized 
so clearly t he power of the personal vision, the 
si length ot an apostolic succession of living teachers, 
that in ancient India highei knowledge was always 
ti ansmit ted bv word of mouth. Man reads into 
the wi it ten teaching ins own limitations, they said, 
and inlcrpiet*' it accoiding to hK own partial under- 
standing: but w lieu he listens to an » I Hummed Soul 
speaking even the humblest worth the force of the 
t ember's spiniual insight so tjuiekens his perception 
that he is able t«» discern a new and deepei meaning 
in the li nth* spoken lienee the uliimatc revelations 
of the Vedas are called Srtili (that which is beard) 
while the minoi Seiipturi 1 - are known as Sun hi 
(Lhal winch is written down). 

About spiritual illumination we read : 

Those great Wise Men of the Bast knew well, as 
A 1 »t Voglei sa\s, h»i\v “to build, broad on the loots 
of things” That is their salient characteristic. In 
the Rig-veda it is i tended that the disciple came 
to the Master and tpicstioned : “Wliat is that by 
knowing which all else hccomes known f" lie ditl 
imt .ask tor facts or iufonuation. lie asked to be 
taught the basic piinciplc of hlc and knowledge. 
And all the Ved.is following this cat best S-iiplure 
were eompu. ed as answers to that fundamental 
ijiicslioii, to know That which lies behind all know- 
ledge. But such knowledge is not the ordinaty 
knowledge which v\e gain from hooks. It is not 
the knowledge of the university campus or the li- 
brary. Browning himself has described it in “An 
Kpistle”: 

“So hero— wC call the treasure knowledge, say, 
Increased beyond the fleshly faculty — 

Heaven opened to a soul while vet on caith, 

Ivartli forced on a soul's use while seeing heaven." 

But lor this revelation higher perceptive powers 
are necessary, the Vedanta declares. Man has within 
him three states of consciousness,— the subconscious, 
the conscious and the super-conscious ; or as Brow- 
ning expresses it in his “Death in the Desert”: 

“Three souls which make lip one soul : first, to wit, 
A soul of eaeh and all the bodily parts, 

Seated therein, wtyieh works, and is w r hat Does, 

And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward : but, tending upward for advice, 

( .rows into, and again is grown into 
Bv the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 

Pseth the lirsl with its collected use. 

And k cloth, tliinketh, willelh, — is what Knows ; 
Which, duly Lending upward in its turn, 

(‘.rows into, and again is grow n into 
By the last soul, that uses both the first, 

Subsisting whether thev assist or no, 

And, constituting man's sell’, is what Is 
And, leans upon the former, makes it play, 

As that played off the fust ; and, tending upward, 
Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 
1 pward in that dread point of intercourse, 

Nor needs a place, Ibr it returns to Him 
What Dues, what Knows, what Is ; three souls, 

one man,” 

According In the Yidu? teaching, the sub-conscious 
mind is the miml of the body, Hie mind that does. 
It is the mind which makes the lieai t heat and the 
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lungs breathe, which draws us back automatically 
1mm pain 'ind pushes us tovvaid pleasme. Above 
this is llu* intellect, the mind that Knows, by wlm Ii 
man perceives, classifies and associates idejis, thus 
gaining what we ordinarily call knowledge. Still 
beyond is the super-conscious or the spii itunl mind, 
by which man apprehends being ditcctlv. In this 
state of consciousness he no longer reasons or infer.-,. 
He secs face to face what is. The hidden laws of’C.od 
become apparent to him and he learns to identity 
himself with t be I niveisal. As browning describes 
it in “Bordello" : “Divest mind of e’en thought and 

10 Hod’s unexpressed Will dawns upon us.” 

To attain this state of spiiitua! dluminat ion is the 
goal held out by the Yedic Sages to every hviiig 
being : for through it alone will a light be kindled In 
the heart b\ which man will perceive his true nature 
and the true nature of all things. livery man is “a 
god though in the genii, 11 we read in “Rabbi Ren 
Lzra” ; and in “Bordello,” man ‘‘must lit to the finite 
his infinity.” The soul, in browning’s conception of 
life, cannot stop short of the Infinite, the Snt-Chit - 
Aim tit him or “insistence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute 
and Bliss Absolute” of the Vedas. Therein! c, he tells 
us in “Sordcllo” again, “Let essence, whatsoe’er it be, 
extend, never contract.” With lorn, as with the 
ancient ludoAivan Seeis, all salvation or ultimate 
attainment can be reaelud only through the full 
revelation of the soul to itself. When that supreme 
moment arrives and the veil drops from Spirit, then, 
ilk* Svctasvatara-I panishad deelaies : “Asa iiurnn 
clouded by dust shines bright again after iL has been 
p< >lished, so is t he embodied one satislied and lice ti mn 
grid after lie has behchl the teal nalnu* ol las Self. 
And when b> im ans of the ical iiatuie of Jus Sell, In 
sees, as bv lamp, the teal natute of tin Supreme, 
then having known the Llitual Hud, who is beyond 
manifested nature, lie is herd imm all letters..'' 

The Vedie doetiine of A Iuy:i, so often 
misinterpreted as delusion, actually means 
change. 

Life on this plane depends on change and motion, 

011 continuous circulation, perpetual ebb and flow. 
Vet behind this ceaseless play ol Mnvn is a light that 
never flickers, an Absolute which holds the relative, a 
Real which lends to the changing form through which 
It shines that , alluring show ol icality which so easily 
deceives the unseeing eve, Thus speaks Browning in 
“Kabbi Ben lizra” : 

“Fool, all that is, at all, 

Lasts ever past reea , 

LarLh changes, but t ly soul and (hid stand sine 
What enters int o thee, 

That was, is, ami shall be ■ 

Time’s wheel urns back or stops : Potter and clay 

endure. 

He fixed thee *mid this dance 
< >f plastic circumstance, 

This present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain anest ' 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its betif, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 

With the force of a still mig tier vision the Yedic 
Sages of old proclaimed again and yet again that 
l ltimate, l-nchanging Reality, “from whence all beings 
are born ; bv which, when born, they live ; uuto 


which I hey go” ; and 1 his allium! S.mskiil 1 haver 
was evt-r oil I In h lips : “i ) Thou Supreme Light ol the 
L'nivuse, Lead us from the unreal to the Real, front 
darkness to light, horn death to iimiiurLility. ’ 

Browning practised true yoga. 

None but a gn at soul could respond io the Higher 
A’i^iou as Browning s soul icspondcd ; and no other 
could maintain so icmarkable a balance between the 
Divine and the human, between flesh and spirit, 
between earth and heaven. Lvuv where one tinds a 
natural intciiniugliug ol the two; sometimes the 
scale may seem to tip a hi l !e to the fleshly side, then 
sadfVjily something swings it back to tile spiritual. 
This is one ol the greatest ptoois ol his genius, for 
higher vision never leads to the elimination or des- 
truction of any clement of life; it enables us to rate 
each at its proper value and maintain a balance 
among all. This is also the basis of the Yedic 
seicneu of Yoga or spiritual development. The very 
word, fiom the same loot as the Iinglish “Yoke,” 
makes this plain ; lor man invented a yoke that he 
might balance liis burdens and t i i us carry them more 
easily. Yoga, #we are told in the tola, only brings 
illumination to that man who obser ves moderation 
or balance in alibis activities. This dot s not mean 
that at every moment he must stand at a neutral 
central point, but that when he swings to this side 
or that, he will have such control over all his forces 

that in an imtuut he will be aide to correct liis cfc- 
lltelion and icgaiti the middle point, that point 
whet e all tiling*, aic pcieuved at l heir 1 1 in.* value. 

Tlu: writer condntlcs thus : 

\ edauta tc.chcs that each human being is the 
aibiter <>l his own deslinv. 1 1c can choose ins own 
emu sc to attain ultimate perfection. But he musi 
inevitably sul'a* d he break 1 - i he law, i list as child 
cannot escape the smart and sting it he burns his 
lingers livery li\ ing ei eaturc must push on and on, 
climbing by his mistakes until lu attains the huthest 
height, lor ‘‘incentives come liom the soul's self, the 
rest avail not." 

But what is the purpose ol it all " Browning 
answers in “Death and the Desert” : 

“Hod’s gift was just than man conceive of Tuith 
And yearn to gain it.” 

For “The Absolute Tuith is bliss itself ; on attain 
mg It the soul let Is happy,” the* Tailtirya Ipanishad 
declares. A i id where is the Truth to be found J 
Again the answer comes in “farm cNns” : 

“Truth is within oiirseha** ; ll talks no rise 
From out w at d things, whateer you may believe 
There is an inmost ccntie in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness, and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This pci feet, clear concept ion which is tnith. 

A balllmg and pit veiliiig carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all emu ; and to know 
Rather consists m opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in c flee ling entry lor a ligrht 
Supposed to be without. . . . 

Therefore set free the soul alike in all, 

Discovering the true laws by which the flcsli 
\cclov s the <piiil M> 


V 
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Famine in Bankura- 

Ilalw Nishikrmt'i Hose lms given in 1 lit- 
Bengali weekly S.tnjihnni 1 1 is impressions 
of a lour in some forty villages in the 
northern and southern parts of the (list riot 
of I’mnkura. lie writes; — 

“I have no words to adirpinteh describe 
what 1 saw in these villages. Most of 
the men and women who enme to the 
relief centres to reeeivc their doles oi rice 
looked almost like skeletons . ..In almost 
every village I found from S to 1(5 houses 
deserted hv their owners, who had gone 
to other dist riets. 

“The condition of the middle class 

gentry is rxlrcmelj' had An old man of 

sixty of this class, no longer able to con- 
ceal his condition, told me how he had at 
first sold all the jewellery of the women 
of his family, then he had sold the dishes 
and other metal vessels, and parted next 
with the stone cups and plate which were 
heirlooms in the family. Finally he had 
sold all the doors of the house, — except 
the lront-door, and that had not been sold 
only in the vain effort to keep up appearan- 
ces. lie wept as he said all this. It was 
then 12 noon, and yet there was in his 
house nothing to cook. Without food, 
without cloth, all the members of the 
family were in great agony.” 

lie then describes how in a village 
named Murakati within the jurisdiction of 
police station Taldnngra a woman aged 
40, named Bama Da si, mother of Kedar 
Karmakar, fell down unconscious, because 
of want of food, and died after remaining 
in an unconscious condition for a whole 
night. From the list of villages in receipt 
of help from the various agencies, which 
he gives, it is clear tlmt most affected 
villages arc still without any assistance. 

‘ In all the forty villages i have visited, 
there is dire scarcity of water. There is 
not a blade of grass in the fields. People 
are feeding their cattle on the straw 
taken from the thatching of their houses. 
A buflalo fell down o/f account of thirst. 
It was given six pitchers of water to 
drink ; still it could not stand up. In some 


villages there is water in one or two 
tanks only a cubit or two deep. Men and 
cattle bathe in that water, clothes are 
washed there in, and it is also used for 
cooking and drinking. Small-pox has 
broken out in some of these villages. 

“Almost all the villages arc without 
any special provision for drinking water. 
In some villages people dig holes in the 
sandy beds of the dried-up riveis, situated 
at a distance of one or two miles, and 
draw water from there with great 
difficulty. 

“Jn a village near Hatjora, inhabited by 
gentle folk, I found at mid-day some 17 or 
IS gentlewomen waiting in such a dry 
sanely river-bed under the scorching rays 
of the sun for sufficient water to accumul- 
ate in the six wells, each 2 or B cubits deep, 
which they had dug in the sand. Water 
was oozing out very slowly through the 
sand ; the women were getting a cup ful 
every three or four minutes. In this way, 
each of them had to spend an hour or two 
in filling her vessel. In the afternoon some 
two to two bundled and fifty people would 
come to the sandy river-bed for water; 
hence the gentlewomen refen ed to above had 
chosen the hottest part ol the day to feten 
water. One cannot refrain from shedding 
tears at t lie suflerings of these well-born 
women. To whatever village I have gone, 

I have been approached by people of all 
classes for the relief of their sufferings from 
water famine. 

“In some places, people have given up 
bathing, because there is so little water. 
Reaching a village in the evening, 1 found 
that the people there drank the water of a 
tank in which there was only some 2 cubits 
of water. Front within a radius of 2 miles 
people came to bathe in it and also use its 
water for drinking. Besides, some 200 buff- 
aloes plunge in it every day. On hearing all 
these details I refused to drink its water ; 
so water had to be brought for me from a 
distance of a mile and a half. What can 
be more dreadful than this ? Men can live 
without food for some days, but not with- 
out water. If there be no rain within a 



A group of famine-stricken people most of whom are Brahmans. 
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The pitiable condition of the cattles and the huts shown above. 



The dilapidated huts of the village Chapardanga in Tharia^aldangra. 
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fortnight or so, many people will die of 
thirst. 

“1 humbly entreat Government and all 
the relieving agencies to save the lives of 
the people by excavating wells.” 

Wells with brick masonry walls would 
cost about Rs. 150 each ; but bricks would 
not be available in most villages. Wells 
with circular burnt-clay walls made by the 
•village potters would not cost more than 
Rs. 50 each, §nd would last a generation 
or more. Kutcha wells cost some ten or 
fifteen rupees. On the whole the secorfd 
kind of wells seems preferable. Out of the 
4634 villages in the district perhaps not 
more than 2000 would require a well each. 
A lakh of rupees would, then, suffice to 
assuage their thirst. This is by no means 
a large sum for Government to spend, 
specially as they have an enormous sum in 
their hands, called thfc Famine Insurance 
Fund, raised by special taxation. The 
Social Service League and the Bunkum 
Sammilani have already begun to do what 
they can. Government should at once 
publish a list of the villages which require 
wells, and dig them at their own expense, 
or call in the aid of the generous public. 
There is not a day to be lost. We in Cal- 
cutta have had no rain for about five 
months, but having a filtered water-sup- 
ply we do not feel great! v troubled. It is 
different in the famine strick en area. 

It is to be borne in mind that the wants 
of the people are fourfold: (,1 ) want of 
food, (2) want of water, (3) want of 
clothes, (4) want of shelter. Many of the 
houses have not been thatched for two or 
three years, straw being scarce. In addi- 
tion, some villages and houses have caught 
fire and been burnt down. There arc 
besides the cattle to be provided for. 

Famine Pictures. 

A relief- worker, Babu H a ri prasad 
Mallik, has written some heart-rending 
things in the Sanjihani. We are not equal 
to translating them, but nevertheless shall 
try to give a somewhat literal rendering . 

“When thousands of men and women, 
somehow covering their emaciated skel- 
eton-like bodies in tattered dirty clothes, 
or some in a half naked condition, stand 
before us ; when our mothers, our sisters, 
giving up. their sense of modesty, come to 
ns in this state, fortifying their hearts with 
hope ; and when we cannot give all of 
them a piece of old cloth each to preserve 
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their modesty, then how can we say wbaJtr 
we feel ? A piece of old cloth, a handful of. 
rice,— rice of the worst and coarsest ! 
quality, we cannot give them even these ; 
what then shall we say ? 

“Mother half-dead infant near her, 
bosom. Its agonised cry for sucking her . 
breast ; the mother, unmindful of her im* 
minent death, trying to encircle and draw.: 
it close to her bosom with her weak and 
emaciated arms ; her lips no longer able to 
articulate words, her eyes casting on the 
child a mute look of agony, and the cur- 
tain of death slowly dropping down ; the 
simple child, unable to understand all this,, 
still groping for the mother’s breasts to 
suck, but the next moment stopping short 
and in silence assuming a grave look as of 
a sage these things we have seen. Say, 
what the feelings of the parents must be^ 
if they should at all be capable of feeling. 
As for ourselves, — we shall not say what , 
our feelings are. You may try to realise, 
them. Try to imagine what feelings scenes 
like these give rise to. _ •; 

“We have no language to explain what . 
happens when hungry and thirsty men 
and women and children, exposed to the ' 
fierce rays of the midday sun, come to US 
for their doles of rice from distances Of 
eight to ten miles, walking over the hot . 
sands of a gravelly soil, and go back home 
in the darkness of the night with tottering 
steps traversing gravelly ground full of 
ups and downs.” 

“1 have never seen a desert ; but' the 
picture of a desert which* had formed in 
mv imagination seems to have materialised 
here. All around the bare gravelly ground 
pains the eyes to look upon ; the tanks a)l 
dried up, some retaining a little muddy 
water ; no grass in the fields ; the verdant 
beauty of the extensive sal forests no 
longer to be seen, the leaves drying and 
falling down ; the mango blossoms cons- ‘ 
tantly drizzling down.” 

From all accounts, it is clear that 
larger and larger numbers of persona are 
coming within the grip of Hunger and 
Thirst" The sufferings of the people ate 
getting more and more intenser as day 
follows day. Cholera and small-pox have 
broken out in some villages. Cattle are 
half-dead, and dying in many places. 

Large numbers of students will soon 
have their long Summer vacation, . 
trust they will devote part ot their^jfhe 
and energy to the service of the snfierenft r- 
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We entreat Government anil the philan- 
thropic bodies engaged in relieving distress 
to at once prepare and publish an exhaus- 
tive list of the places which arc suffering 
from scarcity of food and water. Let the 
affected villages also, form themselves into 
groups and form committees, and let these 
committees apply for help. 

’ Rise and Disappearance of Political 
Rowdyism in Japan. 

In his work on “The Educational 
System of Japan" Mr. W. H. Sharp, now 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
tells us that in Japan, as in India, almost 
all who attend the higher institutions are 
qualifying themselves to earn a living ; 
and “the public service was at one time 
the tnost secure, dignified, and attractive 
of livings." llcr samurai, says “Mr. Sharp, 
were both the educated and the official 
class ; they had been provided with a tree 
education, and with a suitable position in 
the retinue of their feudal lords ; and they 
were totally unfitted to earn their living 
in any other way. With the abolition of 
feudalism in the new era, all this was 
changed ; the privileges and hereditary 
incomes of the samurai disappeared ; 
despising work, and ignorant of business, 
many, fell into great poverty and misery. 
It was useless for the Japanese Govern- 
ment to employ old-fashioned persons, 
trained on Chinese lines ; it was necessary 
to employ young men educated for the 
new 'system of administration. “Though 
the eagle be starving, he will not eat 
grain," was the motto of some of those 
who were thus dispossessed of their former 
rights ; “discontent, rebellions, assassina- 
tions followed, but victory remained with 
the new order." 

This is a proof that unemployment 
and change in the economic condition 
and social position of a class of men 
may produce very serious, political 
consequences. This is a fact which the 
’ Government and the leaders of the people 
of India should constantly bear in mind. 

• Mr. Sharp goes on to say that at that 
time the university was in Japan practi- 
cally a school for turning out Government 
officials, who gradually took the place of 
the hundreds of foreigners at first employ- 
ed ; the samurai now called shizoku, sup- 
plying perhaps 80 per pent., a proportion 
Whj^k4 sc hned as the heimin, or common- 
to take advantage of their new 


rights, until now there are probably more 
commoners than gentry in the public ser- 
vice. The samuiai were consequently 
driven to seek new fields of employment; 
but the idea still prevailed among all 
classes of the educated that for an educat- 
ed man the public service was the only 
service. As Government offices came to 
have fewer and fewer vacancies, “there 
arose a new class of malcontents, young . 
men who had obtained some education, 
but who were not able, or not qualified, to 
obtain posts. Hence came the shoshi, a 
class of political rowdies, who became 
notorious some years ago, but of whom 
little is heard now.” 

How did this change for the better come 
about ? Let Mr. W. H. Sharp answer 

“The removal of feudal restrictions on 
travel and occupations ; the efforts of 
Pukuzawa and other influential men to 
develop the spirit of self-help, and to turn 
young men to professional and commercial 
careers; the influence of English economic 
doctrines; and I suppose, a certain amount 
ol common sense on the part of -those con- 
cerned; all tended to the solution of the 
problem.” 

“But,” continues Mr. Sharp, “it would 
scarcely have been solved so rapidly, but 
for the enormous expansion of Japanese 
life in the last few years ; it is the opening 
up of numerous industries and professions 
which at present affords plenty of room 
for those (/ualifed to avail themselves of it, 
and until this came about the mere provi- 
sion of technical schools and the like pro- 
duced little effect.” 

We learn further that “the recent 
growth of material wealth has caused 
mauy young men to turn their eyes to the 
more remunerative [than the public ser- 
vice] paths of commerce, technics, or in- 
dustry ; and the colleges of literature or 
science no longer attract the ablest or the 
most ambitious of the university stu- 
dents.” 

Student Government. 

In these days when attempts are being 
made to teach students their place by fin- 
ing, expelling, rusticating, locking out or 
flogging them, it may be of some use to 
remember that in Princeton University in 
America there obtains a system of student 
government, which is most markedly deve- 
loped in the “honour system” in examina? 
tions and written recitations, under which, 
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feVery student signs a pledge on his paper 
that he has “neither given nor received 
assistance. ” There is no faculty or moni- 
torial watch over students in examina- 
tions ; the system is administered by a stu- 
dent committee, to which any dishonesty 
in examinations is to be reported, and 
which then investigates the charge, and if 
it finds it true reports the offender to the 
faculty for dismissal. This system of stu- 
dent government at Princeton extends to 
other spheres of discipline also. In Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s school at Hoi pur 
there is a system of self-government bv 
students. Here, too, there is no watch kept 
over the boys in examinations. 

Anglo-J&panese Relations. 

The Kobe Herald tells us that the Peking 
and Tientsin Times suggests the “despatch 
of a member of the British Royal Family 
to convey the king’s personal congratula- 
tions to the Emperor of Japan upon his 
coronation,” and hopes that this would 
have far-reaching results in improving 
existing relations between Japan and 
England. The Kobe Herald goes on to 
say : 

Referring to recent discussions in the House of 
Peers, our Tientsin contemporary does not pretend to 
say whether Baron Den really believed the absurd 
report that British subjects in China were instigating 
the Chinese to boycott Japanese goods, or whether he 
dragged this rumour into publicity merely to enable 
Baron Ishii to scotch it. Rut it does say that in view 
of the German intrigues which have been afoot ever 
since the commencement of the war to estrange Japan 
and her principal Ally, it seems high time that, a 
serious effort were made to establish more cordial and 
more sincere relations between the two countries 

The Mission of Japan- 

Japan too has begun to proclaim like 
every other belligerent country that her 
mission is to establish peace in this 
aggressive world. The Kobe Herald quotes 
an English translation of an article penned 
by l>r. Jakata, the Japanese Minister of 
Education, which has at least the quality 
of frankness. We cull the following from 
the same : 

The principal reason for the outbreak of the pre- 
sent war is the existence of racial prejudice. There is 
no doubt about this. So if you wish to secure the 
future peace of the world, the first important problem 
to be solved is how to weaken and destroy the power 
of racial prejudice. Japan has tasted the bitter ex- 
perience of falling into a difficult position on account 
of the racial prejudice of the white race. But to offer 
violence for violence, and prejudice against prejudice 
is no way to bring about the cessation of struggle 
and contention. The existence of such a condition in 


the world presents a great obstacle to the develops 
incut of the Japanese nation. As a fundamental, prin- 
ciple of the Japanese ncilion in the future, we lieed^ 
therefore, to live entirely above racial prejudice, play* 
mg our pari on the world-stage in the humanitarian 
spirit of love, righteousness and friendship. In shorty 
the ascendancy of inililnrisix&paggressive policies and 
racial prejudice leads to worlcKron fusion. To try to 
remove the prejudice of others while harbouring pre* 
judiee oneself is the height of inconsistency. Looking at 
ourselves, we Japanese cannot sav positively that wc 
have no racial prejudice From one point of view^ 
we have a tendency to look at ourselves blindly, os 
the “select people of God,” as 1 lie Germans do. Thef^ 
seems to lie too much self confidence in us. Then, the 
self-confidence of the ( Unmans is general, while that 
ol the Japanese is restricted to warfare. Confidence 
in our ability to make great achievements in science, 
art, commerce and industry seems backing. And tljien 
we have been victorious in the past and have no ex- 
perience of defeat. From a certain point of view, 
therefore, this conception seems to be very dangerous 
loi ns. This is the point to which we must give the 
deepest consideration. Whether during the war lr t)r 
after the war, the Japanese nation should Strive 
earnestly for peaceful achievements in commerce and 
industry. 

Japan and Manchuria. 

The Japanese are gradually capturing 
the trade of Manchuria. Even property 
there is passing from the Russians to the 
|apancsc. The Kobe Herald quotes the 
Harbin correspondent of the North China 
Daily News , who says: 

Thanks to the war Japanese imports are finding 
their wav into northern Manchuria in ever-increasing 
quantities, foi Russian wants must be satisfied now 
that neither Austrian nor German goods can enter, 
and old stocks are exhausted. Japanese imports for 
tin- use of the Chines.- are also on the increase, for the 
wave of the Chinese settling movement not only along 
the whole course ol the tni ns- Manchurian railway but 
also over the entire expansive Sttnguri plain, one Of 
the richest granaries of northern Asia, is becoming 
larger and huger as years roll on and will not cea?e 
until the province of Heilungking can boast of twenty 
million or more inhabitants. The requirements of 
these Chinese settlers may be individually small, but 
on account of the member to be supplied the grand 
total is verv respectable. 

Piece-goods hold easily the first place amongst 
lapancsc imports into north Manchuria, whilst other 
Japanese good* required by the Chinese include cotton 
yarn* haberdashery, matches, soap, paper, umbrellas 
(European style), hosiery, glassware, drugs and 
medicines, and dried sea and vegetable products. 
In Manchurian exports there is a great increase in 
Japanese aefivitv, and this season Japanese exporters 
are very favourably placed ; consequently a large 
portion of the export trade in North Manchuria bus 
come into their hands ... 

Many Russian owned houses are also getting into 
Japanese hands. The Harbin householders are .as a 
whole a motley crowd, drawn from all classes of 
society. The greater number made their money 
before or during the Rtgjso-Japanese War and as most 
of them originally had been the reverse of Well- off 
they considered that the best way to invest their 
newlv made capital was to put it into real estate. 
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Harbin railway land, which has now such great 
value, is acquired on* special leasing term from 
the railway authorities in regular lots, and as the 
title-deeds cost money the Japanese comes in handy. 
He lends money, on terms, h nvev r, which trnjuenU' 
result in his becoming ownei of tli proprrlv. In this 
manner numerous properli s ha .* in tin* past few 
years gone from Russian [ap ncse hands, and the 
aclual price paid by tuc latter >r these buildings is 
usually far under the actual cost. 

“If any time Russia deckles to evacuate 
Manchuria/’ the correspondent opines, 
“Japan will step in and fill the breach 
created/* 


A Boy Sculptor. 

Those who visited Mr. G. K. Mhatre's 
studio in Bombay in Christmas week last 
year must have been struck with some of 
the remarkable work done by the sculptor’s 
sou Master Shatnrao, a boy of thirteen. 
His plaster model of the bust of his grand- 
talher, \lr, Kashinath Mhatre, has won 
the second Sir Dorab Tata prize of Rs. 25 
at the Art Inhibition held in the Bombay 
Town 1 1 mJ 1 in February last. We print 
sale by side photographs of the boy’s 
• grandfather and the 

bust of “My grand- 


father” made by him. 


The likeness is strik- 



‘ ‘Graphs.' 


ing; and there is life 
in the boy’s work. 
We are also glad to be 
able to reproduce a 
photograph of a study 
by Master Shanirao 
named “The Grapes.” 
There is no stillness 
in the pose ; it is na- 
tural ; and * the look 
of intelligence and 
cheerfulness in the 
girl’s face is note- 
worthy*. 

Successful Indian 

Students in England* 

The announcement 
has been made at 
Cambridge University, 
says In flirt, that cer- 
tain papers which have 
been submitted to the 
Degree Committee of 
the Special Board of 
Mathematics, by Mr. 
Srinivasa Ramanujam, 
of Trinity College, have 
been pronounced as 
of merit as a record of 
original research. This 
carries with it the 
degree of B. A., ad- 
vanced students not 
b e i n g permitted to 
enter tor triposes or 
special examinations* 
Mr. R a m anuj a m only 
received the ordinary 
Indian scliool edu- 
cation, and was for- 
merly a clerk in the 


lafe-size. 
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“M V (iRANm'ATIn:n. ” 

LilVsizcv l»v SIkuiii.io l‘» Mh.'itii' 

employment ol the Madras Port Trust. 
1 1 is mathematical training remains a 
mystery. lie is particularly brilliant in 
the theory ol numbers and the theory ol 
elliptic functions, and many of the theories 
lie sent to Cambridge were quite new. 
Others had been anticipated by writers ol 
whom he had never heard, and of whose 
work he was quite innocent. He discover- 
ed for himself a great number of things 
which the leading mathematicians ol the 
last hundred years, such as Cauchi and 
lucobi, had added to the knowledge of 
schoolmen. At Cambridge lie has been 
learning modern mathematics, and in the 
opinion of a well-known expert, lie is an 
infinitely finer mathematician than many 
who have become Senior Wranglers. 

A meeting of the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of London was held on February 2d, 
when the degree of I). Sc, in organic chemis- 
try was conferred upon Mr. Hrajendranath 
Ghosh, of University College, and that of 
D.Se. (Economies) upon Mr. John Matthai, 
of the London School of Economies. 

Three Distinguished Students* 

The name of Mr. Radha Kumud Muker- 
ji, m,a,, f.k.s., is familiar to Our readers. 





r 

I 


w - - 1 

original photograph from lift: ol Shamrao’s 
Oraiullathcr. 

He lias contributed to our pqges .Some 
valuable articles on Indian eeoriqmics,. 
on the maritime activity oJ thp ancient 
Hindus. These latter have subsequently 
appeared ns pari of his well-known work 
on the history of shipping and maritime, 
activity in ancient India. His book on the 
Fundamental Unity of India appeared in 
our pages in its entirety. We are glad, and 
our readers, we know, will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Mukerji has obtained the degree 
of I’ll. I); of the Calcutta University. He 
lias a valuable work on Chandragupta 
Maurya ready, which will be published 
when the war is over. 

Professor Kadha Kamal Mukerji, m. a. 
a younger brother of Dr. Kadha Kumud 
M ukerji, is .another of our well-known con- 
tributors who has obtained a high acade- 
mic distinction this year, lie has been 
awarded the Premchand Koychand Student- 
ship, which is considered the blue ribbdn 
of the Calcutta University. An original 
work relating to theJ’oundations of Indian' 
economies which he has written will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 
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Mr. Narendra'nath Law, m.a.., ill., 
whose original work “Studies in Ancient 
Hindu Polity” has been deservedly praised 
by competent persons in India and abroad, 
lia9 also won the l’remchand Royehand 
Studentship. Dr. 'Radha Kumud Mukerji 
can be proud of this fact, as Mr. Law 
has been his pupil for years. Mr. Law’s 
achievement is specially noteworthy, as, 
being the son of Maharaja R. C. Law, he 
belongs to a very wealthy family. The 
Laws are subarna-baniks (Jit., 'gold- 
merchants) by caste, and, as such, more 
noted for their business capacity and 
wealth than for scholarship. This makes M r. 
Law’s academic laurels unique. Besides 
the book referred to above, of which 
many portions appeared in our Review, he 
has written another scholarly work, 
namely. “Promotion of Learning in India 
by early European settlers up to about 
1800 A. D.,” published by Longmans. 

Prof. C. V. Raman’s work in Acoustics- 

The number of original workers in 
science among Indians is small; whatever 
recognition, therefore, the work of any 
one of them receives cannot but afford 
pleasure to patriotic Indians. We are 
glad to note that in the new edition of the 
text-book on sound by Prof. E. H. Barton, 

D. Sc., F. K. S. K., of University College, 
Nottingham, published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., three of the published in- 
vestigations in acoustics by Prof. C. V. 
Raman are referred to. , 

The first is his theory of ivsoit.-uiee under forces 
of double frequency. In this theory. Prof. Raman 
supplied the missiny links necessary to leeoneile the 
phenomena observed by I'arailav, Mclde and Lord 
Rayleigh with those indicated l)v the mathematical 
equations. The second is the woik on the vibra- 
tions of bridge of the violin, the first instalment 
of whieh appeared sometime ago in the “Philosop- 
hical Magazine". The third comprises what Hr 

E. U. Barton refers to as ' the elegant expel minus 
and photographic records demonstrating tin entirely 
new class of maintained vibrations , discovered by 
Prof. Raman. A special feature of interest is that 
one of the publications referred to was printed and 
published in India by the Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science. 

An Authorised Auditor of Accounts 
of Companies. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. J. C. 
Das, B.Sc. (California), A.L.A. A. (London), 
a well-known practising auditor ot 
Calcutta, has been given an un-rest ricted 
certificate by the Government of Bengal 
entitling him to audit Joint-Stock Com- 


panies, including Insurance Companies, 
throughout British India. Mr. Das is one 
of the pioneers in Bengal who went abroad 
for Commercial Education and was edu- 
cated in this special line in Japan, America 
and England. As early as 1908 we pub- 
lished in the Modern Review the news of 
his passing the Accountantship Examina- 
tion in America securing 99/ marks in 
Higher Accountancy. Mr. Das is the 
Lecturer on Banking and Qurrency at the 
Government Commercial Institute of 
•Calcutta and has been connected with the 
Institute for the last six years. Mr. Das 
has already established a reputation as a 
successful Auditor. During his extensive 
travels in foreign lands he had seen and 
studied the working of many business con- 
cerns and his advice and suggestions to 
business people here should be \ cry valu- 
able. He has beeh, for some time past, 
entrusted with auditing accounts of vari- 
ous Companies throughout Bengal and is 
credited to have discharged his duties to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. As a 
Certified Auditor he is a specialist in the 
competition field of this special branch of 
work. We arc glad to be able to say these 
words of him and to commend him to the 
business public in India. 

The proposed Swarnamayi College. 

Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Cossimbazar intends to found a well- 
equipped College in Calcutta and name it 
atier his aunt, the late Maharani Swarna- 
mayi of blessed memory. It is proposed 
to be located in the commodious 
Samavaya Mansions in Corporation Street. 
In view of the congestion in the Calcutta 
Colleges and of the not negligible number of 
students who, for want of room, are every 
year refused admission to them, we wel- 
come the proposed establishment of a new 
college. 

Government want our Colleges to be 
entirely or largely residential. This Col- 
lege would be largely residential, there 
being room in the building for 500 board- 
ers, in addition to class-rooms, office- 
rooms, hall, library, &e. Government 
want our Colleges to be endowed, as it is 
easier for endowed institutions than for 
unendowed ones to maintain discipline and 
endeavour to realise the ideals of educa- 
tion. This College will be endowed ; and 
it will also be located in its own buildings. 
For the Maharaja, we hear, is owner of 
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two-thirds of the Samavaya Mansions and 
will soon acquire the remaining one-third. 
For these reasons, we think Government 
and the University ought to help the 
Maharaja in every way to give effect to his 
public-spirited desire to promote the cause 
of high education. 

On theoretical grounds, it would be 
more desirable to establish Colleges in the 
muffasil than in a crowded city. But we 
have to look spine stubborn facts in the 
face. No district of Bengal is at present 
healthy ; Calcutta is healthier than any 
muflasil district. The same causes which 
have.led to the desertion of Bengal villages, 
partly itnpell Bengali students to dock to 
Calcutta. Considerations of health, then, 
would make a Calcutta College preferable 
to a college in a district town. There is also 
another and a very important determining 
factor. When a public benefactor proposes 
to make a gift of a building worth many 
lakhs situated in a eitjq it is not reason 
able to ask him to incur fresh expense to 
build a similiar edifice in a country town 
at the cost of an equal amount of money. 
Monej' is not so cheap, nor are public bene- 
factions in aid of high education so com- 
mon in India that we can afford to dictate 
the how and where unnecessarily. 

The building and site are as healthy as 
those occupied by any of the colleges in the 
northern part of Calcutta, and they are the 
majority, being more than IK) per cent. 
The proposed college would bej within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Maidan, and that is a 
great advantage. As for its proximity to 
a market and a theatre, Presidency College 
is within two minutes’ walk of a theatre 
and a market. The Bethune College, the 
Scottish Churches College, and the Central 
College are within a few minutes’ walk of 
several theatres and markets. There were, 
no doubt, unsavoury associations connect- 
ed with Jaun Bazar Street, the former 
name of Corporation Street. But things 
have changed much latterly, and the vici- 
nity of the Samavaya Mansions is quite 
respectable. And for that matter, a few 
minutes’ walk can take one from the 
Scottish Churches College and some other 
colleges to the most infamous quarters of 
the town. No town or quarter of a town 
in Bengal is, we presume, proof against 
vicious inclinations or their grati- 
fication. The theatre near the Samavaya 
Mansions is a European theatre, and as 
such not likely to exercise so much in- 


fluence on Indian students as Indian 
theatres do. ()uite close to the proposed loca- 
lity of the college is the Young Women a 
Christian Association, which, it is 
presumed, has not chosen a disreputable- 
quarter for its locatpsn. The Free 
School, too, has existed in the neighbour- 
hood for many decades. The Municipal 
Market close by is so orderly that even 
Indian ladies, not to speak of Indian 
gentlemen, go there to make purchases. 

The most statesmanlike method ot dealing 
with the unrest among students is to give 
them increasing opportunities of receiving 
a good education, and to remove, as far as 
possible, all reasonable causes of dissatis- 
faction. Any effort to cope with the situa- 
tion by decreasing the facilities for high 
education or., bv preventing its further 
spread is bound to fail disastrously. 
The story of the disappearance ot rowdy- 
ism among Japanese youth told in a pre- 
vious note should be remembered in this 
connection. We arc the people and of the 
people and know where the shoe pinches, 
better than any high placed official of the 
education, executive, police and other 
departments. 

No part of Calcutta is either in fact or 
by law exclusively owned or occupied by 
Indians or Europeans, a circumstance 
favourable to the much- to-be-desired closer 
social relations of the races. The fact that 
the site of the proposed college is near a 
police station and the quarters where 
merchants, for the most part European, 
carry on business, would be a guarantee 
for good behaviour on the part of the 
students of the proposed college. We say, 
this only to allay the apprehensious of 
persons who may have become unnecessari- 
ly alarmed at some recent occurrences. 
The real fact is, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to manage Indian students. 
They seldom give trouble, unless one pro- 
vokes, harrasses, or insults them. To say 
that they are all or far the most part 
anarchists is a falsehood which interested 
parties alone would eagerly proclaim or 

accept. # , 

In conclusion, we wish to say that 
taking all the circumstances into consider- 
ation, we do not think the University and 
Government can at present have a more 
acceptable proposal fei r a college. The best 
thing for them would be to sanction the 
establishment of the institution and make 
it gradually conform tc a higher and 
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higher ideal. The worst would he to 
refuse affiliation, and thereby lend 
additional support to the public suspicion, 
which already exists, that, in spite of the 
declaration of Ilis Majesty the King- 
Bmperor to the y?hitrary, there is in high 
official quarters strong opposition to 
education it) general and high education 
in particular. 

Presidency College Affairs. 

The Enquiry Committee are said to 
have finished their labours. Their report 
is awaited with some interest. 

Though Mr. James did not show himself 
to be a strong, considerate or competent 
principal, we are bound to say that in the 
recent incidents, he has not had fair treat- 
ment. Though he was appointed one of 
the members of the committee of enquiry, 
he was really one of the persons whose con- 
duct was the subject of investigation. We 
do not, therefore! see how it was unreason- 
able, improper, or illegal for him to object 
to the personnel of the Committee, liven 
persons accused of heinous offences have 
the right to object to be tried by a parti- 
cular court, though, of course, the objec- 
tion may or may not be considered valid. 
But the tact of making such an objection 
is never held to go against a person. Then, 
as regards Mr. james’s insulting a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Bengal 
Government, that ought to have been a 
quarrel for the parties to settle among 
themselves, or, failing that 'course , it could 
have been referred to a law-court. We are 
lay men unversed in law, high esoteric 
politics, or bureaucratic methods. We can- 
not understand how the insulting of one 
European official by another can be one of 
the grounds for the practical dismissal of 
the latter. It may have violated the dig- 
nity of the former, it may have been a 
social or a legal offence, but it certainly 
was not lose majesty. 

The treatment of the students has been 
one-sided and unfeeling throughout. 
Though a committee of enquiry ha.s been 
appointed, there has been no waiting lor 
its report. The students have been punish- 
ed, and punished heavily, before and during 
the sittings of the Committee. The order 
to leave the hostel put many students to 
great inconvenience jand much expense. 
Many bad uo time even to take their meals, 
and aome, though ill, had to leave in that 
weal -condition. The holding of the 


annual examination at very short notice 
is another grievance. It is natural and 
right to expect students to pay the same 
respect to their gurus as to their parents. 
But even parents when punishing their 
sons are expected to give indications of the 
possession of a feeling heart. 

Certificates of popularity depend for 
their value on circumstances. When 
during the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, much was sought.hy the defence 
to he made of the fact of Hastings having 
'been almost adored by some Indians, the 
reply was given that in India even serpents 
were worshipped. 

Lord Carmichael on Presidency College 
Affairs- 

Lord Carmichael’s Convocation speech 
consisted mostly of observations on the 
Presidency College’ affairs. What he said 
was considerate, sympathetic and states- 
manlike." lie said : — 

Mistakes, il Mil'll have I wen made, must he brought 
home to those who made them. Misunderstanding 
must tie clean. 1 up li the system hits been at fault it 
must be changed. For we must have a cordial work- 
ing together of teachers anti the taught. 

He quoted from the Manu Snmhitu to 
show what the old Indian traditional sen- 
timents governing the relations between 
the teacher and the taught were. But he 
forgot, and many others have made the 
same mistake, that the whole system of 
education has changed, that the modern 
teachers do not stand in lc.ro parentis as 
their predecessors in ancient India did, 
and that the modern teachers do not 
conform or come up to the old ideals. 
Under the circumstances, it is not reason- 
able to judge modern students by the old 
ideals, ideals to be binding must be bind- 
ing on both the teachers and the taught ; 
and it should not also be forgotten that 
the old rules and penalties were laid down 
by the teachers, and they made things 
comfortable for themselves, it may 
be unconsciously, at the expense of the 
students. 

Regarding the ideals of honour of 

Bengali students His Excellency said : — 

My experience about students is not so great as 
yours ; but such as it is, it leads me to believe that 
Bengalee students — rptiie as much as any students 
elsewhere have high ideals of honour ana of duty : 
and that their aim is honourably to live noble lives. 
Here as elsewhere, tlieir ideal nmy not be always clear- 
ly defined ; here ns elsewhere students may at times 
confuse the true with the false ; here as elsewhere, 
students may do foolish perhaps even wrong things 
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sequences eould be expee*ted to take only 
the form olexen the severest college dis- 
ciplinary punishment. Hut as matters 
stand, the assailants, whenever disco\ered, 
would most probably be presumed to have 
cornice tivii with annnjhist s, and as such 
would be interned and* dealt witii in a, 
M \er\r marine** su! isiqnenth . For several 
\ cm p.»Nt and | oiiruinrlv dining some 
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(>ni‘ wuwl.l Hi.:' jo know how the uni- 
vorsiti wi.’.tlil lira! wills undisciplined 
proiess'U>. it wouM also he helpful iC 
st udent < were ”iven some vpiidance as to 
wiiai they slsoukl iio when they do not 
o(.t;un setiress hy relerriiur things to the 
iudyment ol the auth. <rit 0. We suppose 
1,1 such i ii cumstaiucs it i 1 ' as kjptimate 
;I ikI l.-iwiul lor students to»n on strike ns 
it is lor cartels and null-hands. Perhaps 
our graduates and undergraduates combin- 
ed may be erediud with the power to take 
as iutellig*. at a yiew of things as our 
carters and mill-hands. Law and order we 
all understand ami appreciate, but we 
cannot make a fetish of them as they are 
sometimes interpreted. We should uot take 
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it for granted cither that the students 
are always right, or that their teachers 
nre always right . 

The Vice-Chancellor on the Expansion of 
High Education 

We find ourselves in general agreement 
with the Vice-Chancellor's observations 
on the methods to he adopted in coping 
with the increasing number u! students. 

While : 1 in l*. i »\st ed in l iu* coimi : v’** a i \ mi'Viin nt 
must rejoice that high edueat i m iv making hi” stride**, 
there is the other side of the f | ivc*^l i * >11 of winch nulr 
has to Ik* taken. We c.imioL shut out eves to the tael 
that the present, arrangements are proving allogethei 
insufficient. <>n the «>Lher hand Miingeiit arlde ial 
measures advocated m some ipiarieis for keeping 
down mmibeis would b. no leal solution. Tin- 
normal method ol eopmg with increasing numbers, 
would, therefore, lit a pioportionate me lease 
r m the number ol lolkgc-* and ol duplication 
of classes in existing colleges within proper limit a- 
tious, for which I must plead an,, tin with all the 
earnestness I can command. The Government and 
the people, as well as tin I iummIv, have enmmous* 
obligations in the mutter that cannot be ignored, 
lnlinitc, patient, sympullu tic and sell-sacrilieitu* eflorts 
on a large scale will he promptly needed to cope with 
the situation, d wc aie to pioht bv the progress that 
has been given so excellent a start and that must 
not be dwarfed 01 anested, because ul its seeming 
vapidity. 

While we undouhlcdk iim 1 more colleges, the 
suggesl inn cannot, howivcr, be entertained tliat they 
should be I nictated, except oil sound line-, taking 
every ‘ circumstance into consideration, and upon 
compliance with the tcgulntinu*. 

1 was much stiucL by the ohsei vat ions of a proun 
neat and thoughtful Jhimpcnu Memljcr of the Senate 
in another roneern of late, when lie urged that “hick* 
lack of lfltiek and mortal should ma be the standard 
ot exclusion. ” That would lie sad indeed, wheie there 
is n genuine and widcspiead desire for learning. 

Loid Cur/on, the author of the l nivcrsitics A-t 
and the promoter of the Regulations under which 
we work, strongly proU -ted against the “monopoly 
of the best education by the few” and earnestly 
pleaded for its “dilluMon among the classes who nic 
worthy ol it.” Ihs 1, udslnp strongly urged that 
“the interests ol the G >vci mnent and the people in 
tilts matter are i lenlical,” lor “an ignorant India is 
a diseontented India,” wlnlc ‘The really well-educated 
Indian is also the bvsi cbi/en." Those who woul.l 
discount a “discutcntcd India” ami would put a 
premium on and wish to Sv»* a rapid iueien.e of our 
“best citizens,” cannot possibly siibsenbe to the cult 
of artificially checking i lie numbers. 

His lixceileiiev the \ icero\ w.is pleased to tell tin* 
Benares assemblage that ‘The Government realises 
that the greatest boon the Government can give to 
India is the (AV/as/on of liighci edievit ion.” His 
jixcellency would, thus, trust to no nn'rr liltra 
tion downwards, but aims ai diflusi.ui. N«» one lias 
the right In call a 'Hall.* 

“Hducntionnl problems,” in J.onl llardingc's 
words, “have a wav of stirring up more feeling than 
almost any other social (picstion.” The diJlieiilfies 
1 am now indicating are by no means new or exclu- 
sive and educational systems elsewhere have been 


equally liable to them. A noted writer describing a 
similar situation in another country spoke of two 
seemingly antagonistic forces— “one striving to 
achieve the greatest possible extension of education 
and the other to minimise and weaken it.” “The 
one would spread learning among the greatest 
possible uiiiuKi and the other would limit it to 
the favoured few and make it renounce its highest 
claims” The struggle between the movement for 
limiting and concentrating education and for 

rengt hening and seem ing its independence have 
long gone on m many countries including oms in the 
past, and tin Int lei has gem-tally prevailed We 
nave can fully to stem cleni of thonglU-less impetuosity 
and of cijiinliv thought le* ' sneer and banter, against 
which every \ icc-Chai ellor and every earnest 
1 ui versa v woiker has to .how hnnscll proof. 

We hope these observations will be 
borne i ti mind by all eonccrned in discus- 
sing the application ol the proposed 
Swariuiimyi College for alfiliation. 

Indian Students and British Professors- 

There is no doubt that there are well- 
meaning and fair-minded men among 
British professors in India. But the rela- 
tion in which the British people have 
hitherto stood and still stand to India, 
not in theory but in practice, make it 
difficult for the best British professors to 
exercise on their Indian pupils the influence 
which an ideal teacher ought to be able to 
exercise on his pupils. We dwelt on some 
of the reasons in an article published in 
the April number ol this Review in 1111 ‘J, 
from which an extract is given below. 

“In Bnglatid the political status, aims and goals of 
both students and professors arc the same. The stu 
deni is, or mu\ be, when lie comes of age, as much a 
citiz-ii as Ins proie.^soi . Tlu-re is nu desire, induce- 
ment or thought hi the professor's mind to keep his 
students in political tutelage or subordination." 

“Sifpei \ isian and control of students with a poli- 
tical object in view i> n » where absent, degenerating 
in parts ot our country into actual shadowiug and 
spying. We arc not here discussing how far such a 
Mate r »d things m ly or mav not hive arisen from 
political or administrative necessity, we arc staling 
ciieinnstances as the\ arc. And these circumstances 
Lad mum, ii not most, r.mopcau professors, to bring 
to their wolk the minds of police superintendents to 
Mmu* extent, making them look upon their students 
as potential political olVcmUrs We do 110 L sec how 
mutual love and confidence can grow in such an at- 
mosphere Nor <b> \vc see how manhood can develop 
under such circumstances.” 

“In Kngland, professors and students can and do 
mix on terms of perfect racial and social equality. 
Thev belong to the same community, race and 
S'jcicfv. In India Kmopean professors and some 
Indian professors, ton, cannot and do not mix on 
terms of : ociV/7 equality with their students. They 
belong to diflcieiil communities, races and societies. 
However aflable Rnglidi professors here in India 
may he, (he gulf between them and their students, 
general l \ speaking, is impassable, so long, at any 
rate, as India continues to be 1 rented as the 
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l indculki ot the BiitisLi Liiipm.. 1 li»*r may be a 
harsh tmtli, but it is a f;u L wlmli il c. perfect l x 
useless to conceal «r blink. / 

"In Kiigland tin miellectii.il and Millui.il .mu*' 
ami goals ol protestors and studeuts are the t.'um 
and are not in any wax aulagt»uisli-\ An Knglisb 
juol’essoi llnic lintm •! II \ desnes .mil intends that 
his liu^lish stiuleuLs should in lime equal him mix. 
he must tiflen be delighted with the piusptcl •»! Ins 
students leaxmg him bJiiml in the met, and 
outshining him in original xxoik and name and 
lame.— \\ hat a nival stimulus all tins must be 1 * > 
the xvnrk ol both teachers and students' In India 
do the Iiuropea^ prolessors welcome the prospect 
of their Indian students becoming their equals not 
to speak of their bung supeiior to them in cultures 
m intellectual equipment and strength, in original 
work and in position " <h do thev work with such 
a pi os pec t in view to lump about it« i eahsatioii v * 

China and Monarchy 

The Reuter's telegram announcing that 
China has definitely abandoned monarchy 
and resumed the Republic appears to be 
true. A month ago thevl sintic IKiily AVv\ s 
published an “Imperial Decree,” announ- 
cing the official postponement ol Yuan-Shih- 
Kai’s accession to the throne. The follow- 
ing summary of the Decree was given by 
the North Chinn Ikiih Ne\v< : 

“Mcnnonals from various place** lm\e been 
received, requesting me to assume the Throne as soon 
as possible. The patriots have doubtless the aim of 
prcmancnl peace in vit vv. Mm the authorities must 
bear the responsibility of studying the signs of the 
times. 1 luring the present dislm nance started bv 
\unnaii and Kueichnw and spreading to west Hunan 
and south Szechuan, xvliuc our people arc being 
tramjiled upon, my painful thought ol our people’s 
suffering prevents me from enjoying my sleep and 
loud. Moreover, there is no lack of the strangest 
rumours fabricated b\ treacherous persons. The 
latter have even made capital out ol my earnest 
desire to save the country and the people. Should 
I mount the Throne at once, how can I stalisfv my 
own conscience -* As I have made up my mind to 
postpone the occasion, let all memorials and tele- 
grams embodying such a request in future be not 
submitted to me.” 

Japan’s Intention regarding China. 

The Atothi of O-sak/i, a Japanese paper, 
explains that, judging from the past his- 
tory of China, 

the diplomatic policy ol China is always to 
restrain one country by making use of another 
country. In 1 UM>, China concluded a secret treaty 
of six conditions with Russia with a view to sweep 
ing lupan’s influence from the Coican peninsula. 
Availing ot this treaty. Russia was able toeUend 
the Siberian Railway as far as Manelunia, and Russia 
then gradually encroached upon the hast, ^he 
became very active, and in the end her policy gave 
rise to a collision between Japan and Russia which 
lasted for several years. There was no peace in 
1 lie Orient at that time. That is to say, peace in 
the Par Hast invariably depends upon China, and 
the outlook is regularly disturbed bv her lavoutite 


diplomatic policy . In other .word', peace in the 
Oi Kilt i amiot b< trulx safeguarded :o I< mg as Japan 
floes not make China abandon lici diplomatic policy 
\is axis the various I’owris The shortest way to 
make C hin;i give up In f chrome policy is to 
induce la i to lealisc Lite powei lcssness of her 
pnli«’v . find m (iidei to make China realise that, 
the best wax t<> Mink' 1 C^;iia recognise Japan’s 
supciior po^iiion, which is pai amount to that of 
all olhci Poweis. IVcaiisc this would mean that 
Japan was formally nvogiuscd as the Powers’ repre- 
sentative in China. On the whole, the Osaka paper 
icgards the recognition of Japan's superior position 
in China as ot paramount impoitamv. It is more 
important than the conclusion () l an Alliance between 
Russia and Japan. 

This means in plain language that 
| a pan seeks to he Lhe ov< rlonl of China. 
Should this ambitious desire he fulfilled, 
she might he able to lord it over the whole 
of Asia. 

Further indication of Japan’s intention 
is found in tile speeches made at a political 
meeting held recently, lit the course of 
the dinner which followed, 

s.-wral min sjiukv. All ol llirm s.iiil that President 
\ nan should be held responsible lor the present unrest 
in Ins counlrv, and that Lhe distm bailees gave Japan 
a capital oppoi tuuilx fm empiovnig a strong hand ill 
China and R>r driving him out of power and restoring 
peace. 

The Resolution adopted at t lie meeting 
reads : — 

“Resolved, that the piw.ni nisi urbanees in China 
arc entirely due to the maladministration ot the 
Yuan government, and that \\c ueogni/e the revolts 
in the various pm ts ol China in opposition to Yuan- 
Shih Kai’s ambition to attain the Cimvn of China as 
justi ctionson lie part ol the people of China, 

and determined to **cc \ tian-Shih-Kai resign his 

post as soon as possible. 

Professor Hamilton’s Deputation to Japan. 

Professor Hamilton has been deputed 
by Government to visit Japan and ascer- 
tain, among other things, what the 
lapanese Government lias clone to bring 
about the industrial prosperity of Japan. 
This ( amiot be a substitute for an mvesp- 
gation made on the spot by a representa- 
tive of the neople ; it is rather an addition- 
al reason lor us to send such a representa- 
tive to japan, in order that he may be 
able to write a report containing informa- 
tion similar to wbat Lain Lajpat Rai 
conveyed to his countrymen through the 
three articles on the Evolution of Japan 
which he recently contributed to this 
Review. Wc should never forget that when 
in the course of his address as President of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce the 
llon'ble Mr. Stewart was candid enough 
to declare that “it must be very many 
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years before ludia can supply even a fair 
proportion of her home requirements and 
that, incidentally, it will not particularly 
suit Britain when India can do so,” he 
only gave honest expression to what the 
generality of the BrvG'-h people, including 
Anglo-Indian officialdom, have hitherto 
regarded as the proper economic relation 
between Great Britain and India. We are 
not eager to discredit Prof. Hamilton’s 
report in advance, but wish that there 
should be a report from the people's point 
of view also to supplement and, if need be, 
to correct the former. 

The Industrial Commission 

The terms of reference and personnel 
of the Royal Commission appointed to 
investigate and give advice on the indus- 
trial possibilities of India, a re* not entirely 
satisfactory. The President, Sir Thomas 
Holland, when head of the Geological 
Survey Department, was not known to be 
disposed to encourage Indians to desire to 
hold high posts in that department. As 
adiniuistf-ation and exploitation, in Lord 
Curzon’s phraseology, are two sides of 
the same shield, we do not think Sir 
Thomas would be fricudly to the Indians’ 
desire to exploit the resources of their own 
country. Sir Kajcudranath Mukhcrji has 
great experience of engineering, railway 
construction and business in general ; but 
we do not know what expert knowledge 
he possesses of manufacturing processes or 
concerns. So, we think, Dr. P. C. Kav 
ought also to be made a member, as well 
as Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola. The number 
of Indian members should be at least 
equal to that of the European members. 

As regards the terms of reference, they 
should have included all that Sir Ibrahim 
asked for, not excluding issue s relating to 
the existing fiscal policy ul the ( ioveninicnt 
of ludia ; as these are vital, Sir Ibrahim 
wanted the following points among others, 
to be considered 

(1) Whether representation should he made to the 
Home authorities through the Secretary of State for 
securing to the (loveriiuieut of India hill fiscal aulono 
my, specially in reference to import, export and excise 
duties. 

(2) Whether fa) protection, (/<) ^rantimj <>t homilies 

and subsidies, (c) guaranteeing certain rat'es of interest 
on capital invested in appioved industries, should be 
availed ol in sueli cn c cs and loi such time as may he 
deemed necessary. # 

(.'!) Whether' a special expert stall should he 
maintained to earn on research Work and institute 
detailed enquiries into the possibility ol successfully 


initiating and establishing new industries in India 
and to supply expert advice l'oi the development ot 
exi.st.inn industries. 

(1) What means should be employed for securing 
a sufficient supply of shilled labour. 

What special railway facilities in the mattci 
of fates and otherwise arc needed. 

(bj Whether any special measures are necessary to 
attract capital and set urc hanking facilities. 

Japanese State Aid for the Development 
of Japan’s Chemical Industries* 

Our readers have learnt from I, ala 
La j pat Kai's articles some of* the methods 
oiul means adopted \>y the Japanese 
(lovernment to create, and foster the 
development of Japanese industries. The 
following extract from the llontd ot Trade 
Journal g ives additional information 

The lapiiiH.se Government will p i\ tlm*" sub 
Gdies , one, to a company 8pc«*ialiMUj» in the iiiatui- 
f.uUiu 1 ot d\c Mulls w host capital is at least b.OOU, 
Dim yens , the second, to ( a company mnmilaeUu ill” 
t»lycci iiic and carbolic acid, w hose capital is at least 
l.UUOjiiuo yens, and the third io a company inanufac- 
tiiniii* di ues whose capital inuM be at Jcakt AOO.OUO 
\ ciis. Any one w ho dcsncs to organise a hubaidised 
company tor the manufacture of dyc*stulis and 
chemicals must .ippl\ to the Miuistei of Agriculture 
and Commciec lor pet mission to establish the 
projected concern, but in the case of drills permission 
should be sought from the Minister lor Home allairs. 
When part of the capital is paid up, the first general 
meeting ot the shaicholdcis completed, and the new 
c mipain dul\ rc^isteicd in the courts, tile pioiiiotet's 
• >l the Comp.iuv aie entitled to asU for a subsidy. 

The t »t>\ ei uiiicut guaranties to each Company a 
dividend ol s per cent, pel annum, inakiiu: up any 
deficit, latch Company must lay aside one twentieth 
of its net annual profit as a icservc fund. A special 
icscivi fund is aLo to be piovidcd in oidu that 
the Company may become si It si.ppoi 1 mjjr, as soon 
as possible, and t«> Lliis lund will ^<> halt of Luc 
excess net profits alter the dividend of 8 percent, 
pel . 1 11 11 ti i) i nas been paid. The balance of the excess 
may bt_ distiibuted amongst the shareholders, the 
maximum dividend from this soutee not exceeding 1 
t*ei cent per annum; the UT.idne will be included 
tn the special reserve fund. 

The conduct of the subsidised Companies will be 
under the strict surveillance oi the Government. 

Size of Colleges and! Classes in Colleges. 

European educational and other officials 
arc greatly anxious to keep down the 
number of students in colleges and college 
classes. If the country could afford to 
have a very* large number of colleges, wc 
would not care to object. But as matters 
stand, to have small classes aud small 
colleges is to deny education to a very 
large number of our youth. Moreover, 
we do not admit that it is better to have 
no education than to have education in 
large colleges and large classes. We have 
both taught and been taught in large 
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classes and can speak from personal ex- 
perience. It is sufTieient only to have an 
adequate number of tutors; an 1 that is 
far more easily and practicable than to 
establish a lar^e number of colleges, — to 
which latter course also olH aals are opposed 

Large classes do not in themselves im- 
ply inefficient education. “The Student’s 
Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, M 1 PI klllla, tells us ; 

“A great p^rt of University and College 
teaching consists of lectures, delivered 
to audiences varying from 10 to 
students, under the formal conditions of 
the lecture room.” 

If in wealthy England and in such a 
superior seat ot learning as Cambridge 
lecturing to even 500 students is not con- 
sidered “bad” e Incation, how is it “bad” 
in India to lecture to a class of more than 
150, or, ns in the Allahabad University, 
to even more than (>o ? As \vc have ob- 
served before, what would be reasonable 
to insist upon is the employment of asnlli- 
eient number of tutors, as in Cambridge. 

As lor “individual teaching in colleges,” 
Prof. J. N. Fraser, editor of Judina tttlucn 
lion, writes in the March number of his 
journal 

Much i> (I of t lie need Im individual Icachim* in 
colleges aii<l I the impossibility of giving this h 
large miinlrjis. We Lhiuk it wmiM Ik uhhc sensilil • 
to iccoguix: at once th.it individual teaching in 
colleges is neither possible not desirable The place 
for individual Leaching is the school: a uniii:; in. hi is 
not 1 1 L to go to college till he is able to stand alone. 
f ollegc lectures slioidd of’ course he smta lilc to the 
average student, and the piolessoi should spare in* 
pains to he audible and intelligible, Imi it is not Ins 
business to spend time alter bis lectures explaining 
points to tlijc densely stupid and ill prepaied. To 
impose this on him is simply t<» ruin all college ideals 
The students on whom a professor tua\ and should 
spend time are the able students, and it should be 
left to him which he chooses to cultivate. A professor 
should make it his business to start small societies 
for the benefit ot these and try to get them to do a 
little original thinking. Hut to ask him to give 
monotonously a lew mituilcs pci week to every 
student— good, bad and indifferent— is to mistake the 
nature of college work and ideals. 

“The Empire means freedom-" 

Iu his pamphlet named “The British 
Bm pi re and the War,” published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Fnwin, Mr. B. A. Iknians says : 

“The leading idea of our Empire is the 
association and free development of a 
group of peoples. The Empire means 
freedom.” 

This is true so far as the white people 
inhabiting the Empire are concerned. It is 


not true as regards the non-white and 
non-European peoples, who form the vast 
majority. The estimated total population 
of the British Empire in 11)1 1 was 
48 |.,2N(>,<>50, of which <>0,01)0, 000, or less 
than one seventh were ’jpiitc. Where more 
than six-sevenths are not free, it is an 
abuse of words to sav that 1 ‘the Empire 
means freedom it would be truer to say, 
“The Empire means the administration and 
exploitation of vast territories by a very 
small* minority.” 

The British Press on England’s Blockade 
of Germany. 

The British newspapers print figures 
to show that England is actually feeding 
Germany, and the London Morning Post 
alleges that Germany i s obtaining 
“through neutral countries essential sup- 
plies to an amount exceeding the amount 
imported by her in times ot peace.” 

It will be recalled that Holland and the 
Scandinavian neutrals are allowed by 
England to imjXjrt what they will, under 
a gentlemen's -agreement that such sup- 
plies will not he re-exported to Germany. 
How this works in practice we learn from 
Mr. Basil Clarke, the special commissioner 
of the London DnH t Mail in Scandinavia. 
Writing of Denmark he says : . 

“She is cxpotling, < »1 couisc. To whom. , she is 
exp’ tiling to iicrimiuv, L > Sweden, and a liny morsel 
to Knsiin. Bui the vast hulk of Jet c\p» * 1 1 goes to 
Oermruiv citliei directly, hv tram m ship, or via 
Sweden, where obliging \\ « m kmeii, dignified ftru U tn 
willi flic till** ‘met 'jh.mt consignee’ (hut whose whole 
slock in trade consists pcih.ips ol a haimuei, some 
nails, and a hah h of labels), change the labels on the 
goods and pcihaps turn upside down the uiaiked 
ends ot tile packing eases, and then rrcon.sign the 
goods to < iei many. 

“And they may even leave Sweden in the veiy rail 
wav- trucks and eases in which tliev have arrived and 
li a vel to Germany h ick through Denmark in sealed 
trucks over which the Danish customs have no 
control.” 

The British Board of Trade returns of 
foreign commerce show that the northern 
neutrals are importing abnormally large 
quantities ot certain supplies, and from 
The Ihtily Mail, which quotes these official 
returns, we learn that while in 1018 Den- 
mark imported 4,750,000 bushels of corn, 
in 1015 she took no less than 10,050,000 
bushels, a curiously rapid trade-increase. 
Again, in 1018 Holland and the Scandina- 
vian neutrals imported 1 ,4 L 7,000 barrels 
of flour, while last year’s figures were 
nearly four times that amount, namely 
5,10(5,000, barrels. The growth in the 
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appetite ut these nmutiies lot bacon cl tiring 
the same period is remarkable, lor the 
amount imported grew Irom .'hi, '.100,000 
pounds to 01, .700,000 pounds. Lijually 
strange is the desire for new shoes shown by 
these neutrals: in H>1G they boiight4GL\DiM) 
pairs, while two^years later no less than 
4,800,000, pairs were demanded. Cotton 
jumped from 77,000 tol,0(;o,ooo bales, 
and, despite these large purchases, there 
seemed to he plenty of money for automo- 
biles, for while these four little nations 
could only allord to import ears to the 
value of $1,300,000 two years ago, the 
amount expended in 101.7 was $20, 100,000. 

“In 1 Ul a the whole ni Denmark's importation <>l 
rice did not reach .’»,()< HI tons; in DJl/i that ol ('open 
hagen alone was much mote than Hi.Oui). From the 
Argentine that country imported in ten months o| 
11)1 7 over 1 1,000 tons ot linseed oil, whereas in ltH-J 
she imported none. The total Danish imports of pork 
were Dot) tons in l'Jl.’l, last year they had risen to 
12,700 tons. The same sloi v is told ot laid, struck, 
meal, coftee, tea, and cocoa. 

“Of course, all these eommodit ies are consigned to 
Danish purchasers, under guaranties that they are 
not intended for the enemy 

“No sane person will believe that the Danish people 
have suddenly developed such a passion for pork that 
they must inert* i sc their consumption hy 1,:»00 pci 
cent , or that every man, woman, and child in Den- 
mark ret i tiircs the daily bath in cocoa with which the 
2't,000 tons they now import would appear to be 
intended to provide them. The only possible inference 
from these figures is that we are being deluded, and are 
feeding Germany in our own despite. M 

No wonder the conclusion of the German 
press with regard to England's blockade 
of the German coast is that it is “a 
nuisance, not a menace.” • 

Trade Relations with the Enemy after 
the War- 

In England there is a considerable 
volume of opinion demanding that alter 
the conclusion of the war there should be 
no free trade with what are now enemy 
countries. This one can understand. In 
India the Anglo-Indian demand seems to 
be that after the war the citizens of what 
are now enemy countries should not be 
allowed to trade in or with India. Sueli a 
state of things would be highly injurious 
to our interests. Germany and Austria are 
large purchasers of Indian raw materials, 
they are also among our suppliers of cheap 
goods. When peace lias been concluded, why 
should India lose good customers ? And 
why should she not havje the advantage of 
buying from the cheapest foreign markets ? 
Tt would, ol course, he quite another matter 
if by the imposition of high protective 


tariffs on ;ill unpurlcd manufactures 
( including British ) and with other forms 
ol state-aid, India could supply most ol her 
own home requirements. But so long as 
she has to import manufactures largely, 
she must certainly have the liberty of 
choosing her suppliers. And in any ease, 
as the present blockade shows, it would 
not he possible to stop the overseas 
trade of enemy countries. What, then, 
would be the advantage in paying 
middlemen belonging to neutfal countries ? 

The ‘‘risk” of adverse Public opinion. 

At a recent meeting of the Madras 
Legislative Council, an ollieial member, 
Dcvvan Bahadur I*. Kajagopala Achariyar 
is said to have observed that if people 
accused Government of lip sympathy in 
the matter of fostering education. Gov- 
ernment could not. help incurring that 
risk. Ctidcr the system of Government 
at present obtaining in India, it is per- 
fectly easy to make a defiant and cynical 
remark like the above. But it is certain 
that if there had really been any "risk” 
in ilounling Indian public opinion and 
rousing public resentment, the Ilon’ble 
member would not have had the courage 
to make any such observation. 

Chancellorship of Calcutta University. 

The ideal is that universities should not 
be under ollieial control. But so long as 
such control exists, it is better that the 
ollieial controlling authority should feel 
the force of public opinion than other- 
wise. If the Governor of Bengal were the 
Chancellor of the Calcutta I’niversity, 
the Bengal public would be in a better 
position to make its voice heard than is 
the case now with the supreme controlling 
authority dwelling on the far-off heights of 
Simla or among the distant dynastic monu- 
ments of Delhi . Babu Surend ra nath Banerjea , 
therefore, did well to move in the Imperial 
Council : 

“That this domicil recommends to the Governor 
General in Council to consider the advisability ot 
placing the University of Calcutta on the same 
footing with the Universities of Madras and Bombay 
in respect of the relations between the Calcutta 
I niversitr and the Head ol the Local Government 
foi purposes of administration and control/' 

He suggested that the resolution could 
he given effect to in the following way : 

“This is what set lion 2S, clause of the Uni 
\crsities Act of 11)04-, says ■ — 

“The Chancellor may delegate any power con- 
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fcrri’d upon him hv the .Vet of Iiieorpitratifiii or thi** 
Act to tlu* h'eetor.’’ 

“Since, therefore, the Chancellor is at liherLv It > 
delegate any or all his powers, my submission is 
this. Let the Chancellor delegate hi< powers in respect 
of colleges within the territorial limits of lhmgal 
to the C.nvernor and let him retain control ovt r the 
oilier "Provinces. I think that section justdies sucli 
a com sc. So tar as Hengal is concerned let the 
Chancellor delegate the powers that ait* vested in 
him— and the Section gives him the authority— in 
respect of tin* afliliated institutions in Bengal— and 
they arc It in number, Sir, out of | S— retaining his 
power in respect « of the institutions outside the 
territorial pinsdichoii of Bengal. 

Ttiis is quite reasonable. When Bihar, 
Burma anil Assam have their own Univer- 
sities, the Governor of Bengal may be 
made the Chaneeller ol the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in name as well as in reality. 

The Governor of Bengal has to do only 
with Bengal polities, whereas the Viceroy 
has his head full ol t Imperial polities. 
Under such circumstances, Bengali opinion 
has, in the long run, a greater chance of 
influencing the provincial Governor than 
the \ ieeroy. Besides, it is easier for the 
Bengalis to have access to their Governor 
than to the Viceroy. 

Imperial and Provincial Budgets. 

In the Indian viceregal and provincial 
councils, the official view of things prevails 
more by the number of the official and the 
nominated non-official votes than by its 
reasonableness and justice ; by which we 
do not imply that ail reason is on the side 
of the elected non-official members or that 
the official and the nominated non-oflicial 
members always say unreasonable things. 
But the general situation is as we have 
put it. Therefore, while not saying that 
the detailed discussion of the imperial and 
provincial financial statements is entirely 
useless, we are of opinion that our energies 
ought to be concentrated more on obtain- 
ing such reforms as would constitute the 
elected nou-offieial member a decided 
majority in the councils, than on a week’s 
discussion of the budgets. 

Military Expenditure 

Military expenditure engrosses too 
large a proportion of our revenues. In the 
revised estimates for 1915-10, the total 
Imperial and provincial revenues amount 
to £82,500,000, and the military expen- 
diture.amounts to £2TS millions, or more 
than one-fourth of fhe total revenues. 
Again, in the budget estimates for 1010-17, 
the total revenues amount to £ 80 , 199 , 000 , 


and the net expenditure on military 
services amount to £22 million, or more 
than one-fourth of the total revenues. 

Such is not the ease in the only oriental 
country noted for its military strength, 
we mean Japan. In thtrfvvorking budget of 
Japan for 1915-10 the revenue amounts to 
557,191,770 yen. The ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the War Depart- 
ment comes up to SB, 1B0, 512 yen, or be- 
tween one-sixth and one-seventh of the total 
revenue. It is only if we add the ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditure of the 
Navy Department also, that the total de- 
fensive and offensive expenses amount to 
155,0-10,501 veil, or more than one-fourth 
of the total revenue. It is to be borne in 
mind that India has no navy, and could, 
therefore, be insulted by the linulcn. It 
is also superfluous to compare the Indian 
army with the army of Japan as regards 
strength, efficiency, national character, &c. 

So far as the ninount of expenditure on 
ihe Indian army is concerned, it may be 
necessary even to increase it. But as our 
army serves not only India, but also the 
British Empire outside India, and as the 
possession of India and its tranquility go 
to enrich Great Britain, the Imperial Trea- 
sury in London should bear an equitable 
share of our military expenditure. *The 
fact that many of the greatest British 
generals had India for their- training 
ground and field of experience lends addi- 
tional strength to our contention. 

If the commissioned ranks of the army 
were thrown open to Indians, there would 
be some consolation for the enormous 
military expenditure. 

If India could be made more wealthy 
by her sous being enabled by education 
and by state encouragement, help and legis- 
lation to develop the resources of their 
country, C22 million would not appear 
too large an amount to spend on the 
army. 

Education and the Police 

ll is recognized that on account of the 
war there must he retrenchment. But, 
whereas the emoluments of the highly 
paid covenanted civilians have increased, 
the provincial budgets for 1910-17 pro- 
vide for smaller educational expenditure 
than in 1915-10, except in Bombay nnd 
Madras, as the following figures will 
show 
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Hi di.kt. 


Bengal 

i«.U5 in. 

Ks>. 

1.05,0-', 000 

J 010- 17. 
Ks. 

as,. lo.ooo 

Bombay 

7 <>,so,ooo 

77,5+, 000 

Madras 

77, GO, 00(1 

NO, 87, 000 

I'nited Provinces 

jc 07 , 21,000 
* M, 00,000 

01,54,000 

Punjab 

12,70,000 

Burma 

21,2 j.uuu 

21 , 22,000 

Bell nr and On^n 

27 . 05,000 

27.22,000 

I'entral Prnvin.es 

:: 1 , 01,000 

22,82,000 

Assam 

15 , 20 , 001 , 

J 5,1 s,ooo 


l id, ooo 

1 ,70,50,000 


There is thus on the whole :i drcrcioc of 
about twenty lakhs of rupees in education- 
al expend it tire. 

The following table gives the expendi- 
ture on the dice in the different pr< 


vinees 


Hong. *il 
Bomba y 
Mad rns 

I’nitecl l*i <>\ iiiccs 

Punjab 

Burma 

Beha r and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Bn»r.i:i 
ioi r> ig. . 

Ms. 


1010 it. 

Ks 


1 ,05.25,000 

1 . 12 .0 1,000 

l . lu, 20, ooo 

1 . 21 . 21.000 
o 1,20,000 

1,20,08,000 
is, 52,000 
20,21,200 
25,20, non 


1.00. 02 .000 
l,io’ou,ouo 
1 , 10 , 71 f 0 ou 

1, 20,07, ooo 
70 , 11,000 

1 . 20 . 00 . 000 
■I7,s2,ooo 
riT, oo,ooo 
25 , 22,000 


7.01.1?.' ooo 


7>2.75.noo 


IJxccpt in Debar and Orissa, and Bom- 
bay, there has been an increase everywhere, 
resulting in a total increase <d more than 
eighteen lakhs. 

Wc do not certainly like to be killed, 
maimed, injured, or robbed ; and, therefore, 
appreciate the existence of the police,— ex- 
cept so far as they themselves are a source 
of unmerited trouble. But we certainly con- 
sider education not less important than 
policing. To be plain, we consider the 
work of the educator far more important, 
indispensable and essential than that of 
the policeman. And why ? That requires 
the consideration of another question, 
namely, 

Why Policing i* required. 

The police department is needed because 
men are morally not as good as they ought 
to be, and also because some men are eco- 
nomically not as well off as they require to 
be. In other words, the better men become 
morally and economically, the less does 
society require the aid of the police. Here 
comes in 

The work of tlie Educator. 

It is by education that moral and mate- 
rial improvement can be brought about. 


So that the more a state spends on the 
right sort of education, the less would it 
require to spend on the police. 

We can imagine an ideal condition of 
society in which the need of police interfer- 
ence would be nil or next to nothing, but 
the educator will he required in all states 
of society. In fact, with the progress of 
humanity, the work of the educator will 
gain in importance, and receive increasing 
appreciation. 

It may be an unpleasant truth, hut it is 
M truth all the same, that a government 
which spends more on the police than on 
education, is still wedded to the traditions 
of uncivilized rule. Militarism and police- 
rule are akin. When Englishmen denounce 
(ierman militarism, do they bear in mind 
this fact ? 


The “mu-bap” theory. 

British officials in India think or profess 
to think that they arc the “ma-bap,” the ' 
parents, of the people, though in reality 
they are public servants or servants of the 
public. But let us take it for granted that 
they are really in loro parentis, and stand 
in the relation of parents to the dumb mil- 
lions. 

What does the lather of a family do for 
his children ? Does he think it more im- 
portant to keep some strong men armed 
with big sticks to prevent the boys and 
girls from fighting among themselves, than 
to make good arrangements for their edu- 
cation, so that they may be disposed to 
live together amicably ? The answer is 
obvious. 

Kalidasa in his Rnglimansa says of 
King Dilipa : 

* firm, fSmvqiTOT auwtmr. u 

“lie was in the position of a father to 

his people because he arranged for their 

education, protection and maintenance.” 

It is not a mere accident that the great 
poet mentions education first among the 
duties performed by the great king Dilipa. 

Sanitation and the Police. 

People pay more to lawyers than to 
physicians; property is considered more 
valuable than health and life. A similar 
state of things is observable in the expendi- 
ture incurred by some governments. They 
spend more on the police than on sanita- 
tion. 
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Let us consider the question only from 
tlie point of view of economic gain or loss; 
and for that purpose let us take a particu- 
lar province, ’■Hamel v, Bengal. 

Economists consider that a human life 
has a certain money value, depending on 
its earning capacity. In England this 
value is taken to be Rs. 25,000 per life. 
In our countrv the average income per 
head is officially estimated to be about 
Rs. 30 per annum, and the average dura- 
tion of life is l<;ps than 24 years. There- 
fore the value of an Indian life would be 
Rs. 720. Let us take it to be Rs. 500. In 
Bengal in the year 1914, there were 489 
cases of murder and 302 of culpable 
homicide; or, sav, there were alto- 
gether 800 persons killed. The death of 800 
persons involved an economic loss of Rs. 
500 multiplied 800, or onlv four lukhs. In 
the same vear 1914, the number ot deaths 
from cholera, a preventlble disease, was 
89,224. involving an economic loss of 
Rs. 4.40,12,000, or more than four crores. 
In the same year 10,01,041 persons died of 
levers. It would not be an overcsti urate to 
assume that five lakhs of these deaths were 
due to malarious fever, a preventible 
disease. These five lakh deaths mean an 
economic loss of twentv-five crores of 
rupees. There were deaths from other pre- 
ventible diseases which we do not take into 
account. It is not the deaths alone 
which cause economic loss. The periods 
of illness and convalescence, the permanent 
invalidation of manv, the expenses ot treat- 
ment, the unproductive expenditure ot time 
in nursing the sick, — these all cause economic 
loss. The seriousness of this kind of loss 
will be understood from the following figures. 
In Italy some 15,000 persons die of malaria 
every year, and it is estimated that two 
million attacks lead to 15,000 deaths. In 
Bengal the death of 5 lakhs then mean 
sixty-five million attacks of malarious fever. 
It is difficult even to imagine how enorm- 
ous must be the economic loss caused by 
these attacks. 

The work of the police in 1914 related, 
partly, to a matter of 800 deaths involv- 
inganeconomic loss of four lakhs of rupees ; 
the work of the medical and sanitation 
departments, if supposed to be confined 
only to dealing with cholera and malari- 
ous fever, related to an economic loss of 
at least some thirty crores of rupees. But 
in the Bengal Budget for 1916-17, provi- 
sion has been made for about four times 
00—15 


as much expenditure on the police as on 
the medical and sanitary departments. 

Of course, the prevention and detection 
of murders and culpable homicides is not 
the only work of the police. They have 
to deal with dacoities, robberies and 
thefts, &c., also. But the economic loss 
caused by these latter crimes cannot cer- 
tainly come up to even one crore per 
annum. 

The moral and intellectual deteriora- 
tion caused among the people by disease 
and dcAth is undoubtedly greater than the 
■'same kinds of deterioration caused by the 
crimes with which the police deal. 

What want of Sanitation and 
Education meant. 

When his children fall ill, the head of a 
family docs not say, “When in some future 
year 1 have sufficient income, I shall call in 
a doctor to prescribe medicine for them 
for in the meantime the children may die. 
lie denies himself as much as possible, dis- 
penses with the services of servants, cur- 
tails all other expenditure, and, if neces- 
sary, borrows, and gives his children the 
benefit of medical treatment ; or he takes 
them to a charitable dispensary. 

But in the National Household, 
which is the country, we find year after 
year Government refraining from taking 
adequate steps to save the lives of the 
people, millions of whom die every year of 
preventible diseases. We are expected to 
wait for some future time when the public 
treasury overflows with wealth. That 
time may or may not come. But in the 
meanwhile who is responsible for the 
deaths caused in the National Household ? 
Who is the head of this Household, and 
how can his responsibility be brought 
home to him ? 

Similarly, the civilized and intelligent 
head of a family stints himself in every 
possible way and has recourse to all 
possible economies in order to give his 
children a good education. He docs not 
say, “When five or ten or twenty or fifty 
years hence, the cirermstances of the 
family improve, I will send the children to 
school for by that time they would be 
long past the school-going age, or he and 
they might all die. If the family be utterly 
indigent it is another matter. 

The National Household called India is 
certaiuly not utterly indigent ; for it can 
employ able and intelligent men as 
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servants, and pay them salaries on a 
scale higher than any that prevails in the 
richest countries. But in this big House- 
hold the vast majority of the children 
grow up in ignorance. They do not 
receive any literary, scientific, agricultural 
or technical edjpcation. We are told to 
wait for the golden times to come. But 
who is responsible for the barren lives of 
the boys and girls, men and women, grow- 
ing up in ignorance and uselessness in the 
meanwhile? Is there any responsible 
head of the National Household who wifl 
listen to and redress this grievance ? 

The Enhanced Salt Duty. 

The Budget for 1916-17 is estimated 
to leave a surplus of £ 1,052.000. This 
has l>een brought about by increased taxa- 
tion, of which one of the items is the in- 
creased salt duty of Rs. 1-4 instead of Rs. 1 . 
The increased salt duty will bring in only 
£ 600,000. Considering that the grocers 
have almost doubled the price of salt, 
Government would have done better 
it they had not exhanced the duty on the 

E oor man’s salt. This would, no doubt, 
ave reduced the surplus to some extent. 
But as surpluses have a tendency to cause 
extravagant expenditure on useless things, 
it is a bad policy to raise by taxation 
m^re than what is strictly needed. 

Abolition of Indentured Labour. 

The Viceroy has promised that even- 
tually indentured labour will be abolished. 
When 'our laborers cease, to be helots in 
any country, this will In* recognized as 
the greatest humanitarian achievement 
of the Viceroy. 

We should have been pleased if Lord 
Hardingc eould have fixed the farthest 
date by which abolition must take effect. 

Political Evolution. 

In a recent speech Lord Ilardinge 
brought forward thy theory of political 
evolution, as applied by Britishers to 
India, in order to reconcile us to the indefi- 
nite postponement of national self-rule. 
As we have shown the fallacions character 
of this theory in our notes on Fitness for 
Self-rule in the February number, we need 
only refer the reader to that issue. The 
reader should also read once more Mr. 


Lajpat Rai’s first article on the Evolution 
of Japan. 

Duty on Cotton Goods. 

In the speech referred to above the 
Vicero}' held out hopes of duties being 
enhanced on imported cotton goods and of 
the excise ditty on sneh things made in 
India being entirely abolished. We shall 
congratutate ourselves when these hopes 
are fulfilled. The time for rejoicing is not 
yet. 

Flogging: in School Discipline. 

In the notorious Madras incident in 
which some hoys and young men were 
flogged in the Wesley School, it has been 
said in justification "of the flogging teachers 
that English public school traditions allow 
such punishment. That may or may not be 
strictly true. But it is absurd to hold 
that whatever is British must be good. 
Great educational theorists have been 
opposed to whipping or flogging. Locke 
is opposed to whipping, for “what is 
beaten into boys excites their repuguanee 
for that very reason.” Montaigne pro- 
tests with all his might against the use of 
the rod. It is, however, by John Amos 
Comenius that there is stated in a wonder- 
ful metaphor, the real objection to mere 
brutality : “A musician,” he says, “does 
not dash his instrument against a wall, 
or give it cuffs or blows, because he can- 
not draw music from it, but continues to 
apply his skill till he extracts a melody. 
So by our skill we have to bring the minds 
of the voting into harmony, ” 

Corporal punishment is entirely for- 
bidden in Belgium, Italy and France. But 
it is needless to make this note exhaustive. 

We will only add, without entering into 
details, that, recent studies have shown 
the danger of premature or perverted 
sexual developments as a result of corporal 
punishment, especially on the posterior 
parts of the body. One of the possible 
grave results is the danger of arousing 
anti-soeial feelings that may last through 
life. “Many of the criminals, anarchists, 
and the like, are thought to owe their 
hatred of society to unjust punishments 
in childhood.” A large proportion of 
juvenile suicides has been traced to this 
cause. 
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By Kahin'dkan.vtii Taookk. 
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( 1*~>) At tlic Himalayas. 

W K stayed about a pionth in Amritsar, 
and, towards the middle of April, 
started for the Dalhousie Hills. 
The last few days at Amritsar seemed as 
if they would never pass, the call of the 
Himalayas was so strong upon me. 

The terraced hill sides, as we went up in 
a jhampnn, were all aflame with the 
lx*auty of the (lowering spring crops, 
livery morning we would make i start 
alter our bread and milk, and before 
sunset take shelter for the night in the 
next staging bungalow. My eyes had no 
rest the livelong day, so great was my 
tear lest anything should escape them. 
Wherever, at a turn of the road into a 
gorge, the great forest trees were found 
clustering closer, and from underneath their 
shade a little waterfall trickling out, like 
a little daughter of the hermitage playing 
at the feet of hoary sages wrapt in medita- 
tion, babbling its way over the black moss- 
covered rocks, there the jhampan bearers 
would put down their burden, and take a 
rest. Why, oh why, had we to leave such 
spots l>ehtnd, cried my thirsting heart, why 
could we not stay cm there for ever ? 

_ This is the great advantage of the first 
vision : the mind is not then aware that 
there are many more such to come. When 
this comes to lx; known to that calculating 
organ it promptly tries to make a saving 
in its expenditure of attention. It is only 
when it believes something to lx* rare that 
the mind ceases to lie miserly in assigning 
values. So in the streets of Calcutta 1 
sometimes imagine myself a foreigner, and 
only then do I discover how much is to be 


seen, which is losl so long as its full value 
in attention is not paid. It is the hunger 
to really sec which drives people to travel 
to strange places. 

My father kept his little cash-box in my 
charge, lie luul no reason to imagine that 
I was the fittest east whan of the consider- 
able sums he kept in it for use on the way. 
He would certainly have felt safer with it 
in the hands of Kishori, his attendant. So 
I can only suppose he wanted to train me 
to the responsibility. One day as we 
reached the staging bungalow, I lorgoj to 
make it over to him and left it lying on a 
table. This earned me a reprimand. 

Every time we got down at the end of 
a stage’, my father had chairs placed for us 
outside the bupgalow and there wc sat. 
As dusk came on the stars biased out 
wonderfully through the clear mountain 
atmosphere, and my father showed me 
the constellations or treated me to an 
astronomical discourse. 

The house we had taken at Bakrota was 
on the highest hill-top. Though it was 
nearing May it was still bitterly cold there, 
so much so that on the shady side of the 
hill the winter frosts had not yet melted. 

My father was not at all nervous about 
allowing me to wander about freely even 
here. Some way below our house there 
stretched a spur thickly wooded with 
Deodars. Into this wildnemess I would 
venture alone with my iron-spiked stall. 
These lordlv forest trees, with their huge 
shadows, lowering there like so many 
giants— what immense lives had they lived 
through the centuries ! And yet this boy ol 
only the other day was crawling round 
about, their trunks unchallenged. 1 seemed 
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to fed a presence, the moment I stepped into 
their shade, as of the solid coolness of some 
old-world saurian, and the checkered light 
and shade on the leafy mould seemed like 
its scales. 

My' room was at one end of tin . 

Lying on niv bed could see, through the 
uncurtained windows, the distant snowy 
peaks shimmering dimly in the starlight. 
Sometimes, at what hour 1 could 
not make out, I, half awakened, would 
see my father, wrapped in a, red 
shawl, with a lighted lamp in his hand, 
softly passing by to the glazed verandah 
where he sat at his devotions. After one 
more sleep I would find him at 1113' bedside, 
rousing me with a push, before yet the 
darkness of night had passed. This was 
my appointed hour for memorising Sanscrit 
declensions. What an excruciatingly 
wintry aAvakening from the caressing 
warmth of my blankets ! 

By the time the sun rose, my lather, 
after his prayers, finished with me our 
morning milk, and then, I standing at his 
side, he would once more hold eommunion 
with God, chanting the Upanishads. 

Then \vc would go out for a walk. But 
how should I keep pace with him ? Many 
an older person could not! So, after awhile, 

I would give it up and. scramble back 
horde through some short cut up the . 
mountain side. 

After my father’s return I had an hour 
of English lessons. After ten o’clock came 
the bath in icy-cold water; it was no use 
asking the servants to temper it with even 
a jugful of hot water without 1113' father’s 
permission. To give me courage my father 
w'ould tell of the unbearably freezing baths 
he had himself been through in his younger 
days. 

Another penance was the drinking of 
milk. My lather was very fond of milk 
and could take quantities of it. But 
whether it was a failure to inherit this 
capacity, or that the unfavorable environ- 
ment of which I have told proved the 
stronger, my appetite formilk wasgrievous- 
ly wanting. Unlortunately we used to have 
our milk together. So I had to throw 
myself on the mercy of the servants ; and 
to their human kindness ( or frailty ) I was 
indebted for ray goblet being thenceforth 
■more than half full of foam. 

After our midday #ncal lessons began 
again. But this was more than flesh and 
blood could stand. My outraged morning 


sleep would have its revenge and I would lie 
toppling o\ r er with uncontrollable drowsi- 
ness. Nevertheless, no sooner did my 
father take pity on my plight and let me 
olT, than my sleepiness was off likewise, 
hen ho ! for the mountains. 

Stall in hand 1 would often wan- 
der away from one peak to another, 
but m3' father did not object. To 
the end of his life, I have observed, he 
never stood in the way' of our independ- 
ence. Many a time have I said or done 
things repugnant alike to his taste and his 
judgment; with a word he could have 
stopped me; but he preferred to wait till 
the prompting to refrain came from within. 
A passive acceptance by us of the correct 
and the proper did not satisfy' him; he 
wanted us to love truth with our whole 
hearts ; he knew that mere acquiescence 
without love is empty. He also knew that 
truth, if strayed from, can be found again, 
but .a forced or blind acceptance of it from 
the outside effectually bars the way in. 

In my early youth 1 had conceived a 
fancy' to journey' along the Grand Trunk 
Road, right up to Peshawar, in a bullock 
cart. No one else supported the scheme, 
and doubtless there was much to be urged 
against it as a practical proposition. 
But when 1 discoursed on it to my father 
he was sure it was a splendid idea — travel- 
ling bv railroad was not worth the name ! 
With which observation he proceeded to 
recount to me his own adventurous 
wanderings on foot and horseback. Of 
any' chance of discomfort or peril he had 
not a word to say. 

Another time, when I had just been 
appointed Secretary of the Adi Brahma 
Samaj, I went over to my father, at his 
I ’ark Street residence, and informed him that 
I did not approve of the practice of only 
Brahmins conducting divine service to the 
exclusion of other castes. He unhesitat- 
ingly gave me permission to correct this if 
I could. When I got the authority I found 
I lacked the power. I was able to discover 
imperfections but could not create perfec- 
tion ! Where were the men ? Where was the 
strength in me to attract the right man ? 
Had I the means to build in the place of 
what I might break ? Till the right man 
comes any form is better than none — this, 
I felt, must have been my father’s view of 
the existing order. But he did not for a 
moment try to discourage me by pointing 
out the difficulties. 
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As he allowed me to wander about 
the mountains at my will, so in the 
quest for truth he left me free to select 
my path. He was not deterred by the 
danger of my making mistakes, he was 
not alarmed at the prospect of iny en- 
countering sorrow. He held up a standard, 
not a disciplinary rod. 

I would often talk to my father of home. 
Whenever I got a letter from anyone at 
home I hastened to show it to him. I 
verily believe *1 was thus the means of 
giving him many a picture he could have* 
got from none else. My father also let me 
read letters to him from my elder brothers. 
This was his way of teaching me how 1 
ought to write to him ; for he by no means 
underrated the importance of outward 
forms and ceremonial. 

1 am reminded of how in one of my 
second brother’s letters ’ he was complain- 
ing in somewhat sanseritised phraseology 
of being worked to death tied by the neck 
to his post of duty. My father asked me 
to explain the sentiment. I did it in my 
way, but he thought a different explana- 
tion would fit better. My overweening 
conceit made me stick to my guns and 
argue the point with him at length. 
Another would have shut me up with a 
snub, but my' father patiently heard me 
out and took pains to justify his view to 
me. 

My father would sometimes tell me funny 
stories. lie had many an anecdote of the 
gilded youth of his time. There were some 
exquisites for whose delicate skins the 
embroidered border of even Dacca muslins 
were too coarse, so that to wear muslins 
with the border torn off became, for a 
time, the tip-top thing to do. 

I was also highly amused to hear from 
my father for the first time the story of 
the milkman who was suspected ol 
watering his milk, aud the more 
men one of his customers detailed 
to look after his milking the bluer the 
fluid became, till, at last, when the customer 
himself interviewed him and asked for an 
explanation, the milkman avowed that if 
more superintendents had to be satisfied 
it would only make the milk fit to breed 
fish! 

After I had thus spent a few months 
with him my father sent me back home 
with his attendant Kishori. 


(10) My Return. 

The chains of the rigorous regime which 
had bound me snapped for good when I 
set out from home. On my return I gained 
an accession of rights. In my case my 
very nearness had so long kept me out of 
mind ; now that 1 had been out ol sight I 
came back into view. 

1 got a foretaste of appreciation while 
still on the return journey. Travelling alone 
as 1 .was, with an attendant, brimming 
with health and spirits, and conspicuous 
with my gold-worked cap, all the English 
people I came across in the train made 
much of me. 

When I arrived it was not merely a 
home-coming from travel, it was also a 
return from my exile in the servants’ 
quarters to my proper place in the inner 
apartments. Whenever the inner house- 
hold assembled in mv mother’s room I 
now occupied a seat of honour. And she 
who was then the youngest bride of our 
house lavished on me a wealth of affection 
and regard. 

In intanev the loving care of woman is 
to be had without the asking, and, being as 
much a necessity as light and air, is as 
simplv accepted without any conscious 
response ; rather does the growing child 
often display an eagerness to free itself 
from the encircling web of woman’s 
solicitude. But the unfortunate creature 
who is deprived of this in its proper season 
is beggared indeed. This had been my 
plight. So after being brought up in the 
servants’ quarters when 1 suddenly came in 
fora profusion of womanly affection, I 
could hardlv remain unconscious of it. 

In the 'days when the inner apart- 
ments were as vet far away from me, 
they were the elvsium of my imagination. 
The zenana, which from an outside view 
is a place of confinement, forme was the 
abode of all freedom. Neither school nor 
Pandit were there ; nor, it seemed to me, 
did anybody have to do what they did 
not want to. Its secluded leisure had 
something mysterious about it; one played 
about, or did' as one liked and had not to 
render an account of one’s doings. Spe- 
cially so with my youngest sister, to 
whom, though she attended Nilkamal 
Pandit’s class with us, it seemed to make 
no difference in bis behaviour whether 
she did her lessons well or ill. Then again, 
while, by ten o’clock, we had to hurry 
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through our breakfast and be ready for 
school, she, with her queue danglingbehind, 
walked unconcernedly away, within wards, 
tantalising us to distraction. 

And when the new bride, adorned 
with her necklet of gold, came into our 
house, the mystery. of the inner apartments 
deepened. She, who came from outside and 
yet became one of us, who was unknown 
and yet our own, attracted me strangely— 
with her 1 burned to make friends. But 
if by much contriving 1 managed to draw 
near, my youngest sister would hustle me 
off with: “What d’you boys want here— 
get away outside.” The insult added to 
the disappointment cut me to the quick. 
Through the glass doors of their cabinets 
one could catch glimpses of all manner of 
curious playthings— creations of porcelain 
and glass— gorgeous in coloring and orna- 
mentation. We were not deemed worthy even 
to touch them, much less could we mus- 
ter up courage to ask for any to play 
with. Nevertheless these rare and wonder- 
ful objects, as they were to us boys, served 
to tinge with an additional attraction the 
lure of the inner apartments. 

Thus had I been kept at arm’s length 
with repeated rebuffs. As the outer world, 
so, for me, the interior, was unattain- 
able. Wherefore the impressious of it that 
I did fret appeared to me like pictures. 

After nine in the night, my lessons with 
Aghore Babu over, I am retiring within 
for the night. A murky dickering lantern is 
hanging in the long venetiaq-sereened cor- 
ridor leading from the outer to the inner 
apartments. At its end this passage turns 
into a flight of four or live steps, to which 
the light does not reach, and down which 
I pass into the galleries running round the 
first inner quadrangle. A shaft of moon 
light slants from the eastern sky into the 
western angle of these verandahs, leaving 
the rest in darkness. In this patch oflight 
the maids have gathered and are squatting 
close together, with legs outstretched, rol- 
ling cotton waste into lamp wicks, and 
chatting in undertones of their village 
homes. Many such pictures arc indelibly 
printed on my memory. 

Then after our* supper, the wash- 
ing of our hands and feet in the verandah 
before stretching ourselves on the ample 
expanse of our bed ; whereupon 
one of the nurses Tiukari or Sankari 
comes and 9its by our heads and softly 
croons to us the story of the prince travel- 


ling on and on over the lonely moor, and, 
as it comes to an en 1, silence tails oil the 
room. With my face to the wall l gaze at 
the black an i white patches, made by the 
plaster of the walls fallen off here and there, 
showing faintly in the dim light; and out ot 
these I conjure up many a fantastic image 
as I drop off to sleep. And sometimes, in the 
middle of the night, I hear through my halt- 
broken sleep, the shouts ot old Swarup, the 
watchman, going his rounds from verandah 
to verandah. 

v Then came the new order, when I got m 
profusion from this inner unknown dream- 
land of my fancies the recognition for which 
I had all along been pining ; when that, 
which naturally should have come day bv 
day, was suddenly made good to me with 
accumulated arrears, I cannot say that 
mv head was not turned. 

‘ The little traveller was full of the story 
of his travels, and, with the strain of each 
repetition, the narrative got looser and loos- 
er till it utterly refused to fit into the facts. 
Like everything else, alas, a storv also gets 
stale and the' glory of the teller suffers 
likewise ; that is why he has to add fresh 
colouring every time to keep up its 
freshness. 

After my return from the hills I was the 
principal speaker at my mother’s open air 
gatherings on the roof terrace ‘.in the even- 
ings. The temptation to become famous in 
the eyes of one’s mother is as difficult to 
resist as such fame is easy to earn. W hilc I 
was at the Normal School, when I first 
came across the information in some reader 
that the Sun was hundreds and thousands 
of times as big as the Earth, 1 at once 
disclosed it to my mother. It served to 
prove that he who was small to look at 
might yet have a considerable amount of 
bigness about him. 1 used also to recite 
to her the scraps of poetry used as illustra- 
tions in the chapter on prosody or rhetoric 
of our Bengali grammar. Now I retail- 
ed at her evening gatherings the astro- 
nomical tit-bits I luid gleaned from Proctor. 

My father’s follower Kishori belonged 
at one time to a baud of reciters . of 
Dasarathi’s jingling versions of the Epics. 
While wc were together in the hills he of- 
ten said to me: “Oh, my little brother,* if I 
only had you in our troupe wc could have 
got up a splendid perlormance. ^ This 
would open up to me a tempting picture 

• Servants call the master and mistress father, 
and mother, and the children brothers and sisters. 
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of wandering a* a minstrel hay train place 
to place, reciting and singing. *1 learnt from 
him many of the songs in his repertoire ami 
these were iu even greater request than my 
talks about the photosphere of the Sun 
or the nuin_v moons of Saturn. 

But the achievement of mine which 
appealed most to my mother was that 
while the rest of the inmates of the inner 
apartments had - to be content with 
Kritti vasa’s Bengali rendering of the K;uu- 
avana, I had been muling with my father 
the original of Maharshi Yalmiki himself', 
Sanscrit metre and all. “Read me some of 
that Kam iyana, do !" she said, overjoyed 
at this news which 1 hail given her. 

Alas, my reading of Yalmiki had 
been limited to the short extract from his 
Kamavana given in tny Sanskrit reader, 
and even that 1 had not fully m istered. 
Moreover, on looking over it now, 1 found 
that my memory had played me false and 
much of what I thought I knew had be- 
come hazy. But 1 lacked the courage to 
plead “1 have forgotten” to the eager 
mother awaiting the display of her son’s 
marvellous talents ; so that, in the reading 
1 gave, a large divergence occurred between 
Yalmiki’s intention and my explanation. 
That tender-hearted sage, from his seat in 
heaven, must have forgiven the temerity of 
the boy seeking the glory of his mother’s 
approbation, but not so Madhusudan,* the 
taker down of Pride. 

My mother, unable to contain her feel- 
ings at my extraordinary exploit, wanted 
alt to .share her admiration. “You must 
read this to Dwijcndra,” ( my eldest 
brother), she said. 

“In for it !” thought 1, as I put forth 
all the excuses I could think of, but my 
mother woidd have none of them. She 
scut for my brother Dwijcndra, and, as 
soon as he arrived, greeted him, with : 
“Just hear Kabi read Yalmiki’sKatnayan, 
how splendidly he. does it.” 

It had to be done ! But Madhusudan 
relented and let me oil with just a 
taste of his pride-reducing power. My 
brother must have been called away while 
busy with some literary work of his own. 
He showed no anxiety to hear me render 
the Sanscrit into Bengali, and as soon as 
I had read out a few verses he simply re- 
marked “Very good” and walked away. 

• Name of Vishnu in his aspect of slayer of the 
proud demon, Mcidhu- 


After my promotion to the inner apart- 
ments I felt it till the more difficult to re- 
sume my school life. I resorted to all manner 
of subterfuges to escape the Bengal Aca- 
demy. Then they tried putting me tit 
St. Xavier’s. But the result was no better. 

My elder brothers, after a few spas- 
modic efforts, gave up till hopes of me — 
they even ceased to scold me. One day 
my eldest sister said : “\Ye hail all hoped 
Kabi would grow up to be a man, but he 
has ’disappointed us the worst.'” I felt 
that my value in the social world was 
distinctly depreciating ; nevertheless 1 
eoukl not make up mv mind to be tied to 
the eternal grind of the school mill which, 
divorced as it was from all life and beauty, 
seemed such a hideously cruel combina- 
tion of hospital and gaol. 

< )nc precibus memory of St. Xavier's I 
still hold fresh and pure — the memory of 
its teachers. Not that they were all of the 
same excellence. In particular, in those who 
taught in our class I could discern no re- 
verential resignation of spirit. They were 
in nowise above the teaching-machine 
variety of school masters. As it is, the edu- 
cational engine is remorselessly powerful ; 
when to it is coupled the stone mill of the 
outward forms of religion the heart of 
youth is crushed dry indeed. »This 
power-propelled grindstone type we had 
at St. Xavier’s. Yet, as I say, a memory 
1 possess which elevates my impression of 
the teachers there to an ideal plane. 

This is the memory of Father Del’ener- 
audu. He had very little to do with us — if I 
remember right he had only for a while 
taken the place of one of the masters of 
our class. He was a Spaniard and seemed 
to have an impediment in speaking En- 
glish. It was perhaps for • this reason 
that the boys paid but little heed to 
what lie was saying. It seemed to me 
that this inattentiveness of his pupils 
hurt him, but he bore it meekly day 
after day. 1 know not why, but my licurt 
went out to him in sympathy. His fea- 
tures were not handsome, but his counten- 
ance had for me a strange attraction. 
Whenever 1 looked on him his spirit seemed 
to be in prayer, a deep peace to pervade 
him within and without. 

\Ve had half-an-hour for writing our 
copybooks ; that was a time when, pen 
in hand, 1 used td become absent-minded 
and my thoughts wandered hither and thi- 
ther. One day Father Del’eneranda was 
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in charge of this clfiss. He was pacing up 
and down behind our benches. He must 
have noticed more than once that my pen 
was not moving. All of a sudden he stop- 
ped behind my scat. Bending over me he 
gently laid his hand* on my shoulder and 
tenderly inquired : “Are you not well, 
Tagore ?” It was only a simple question, 
but one I have never been able to forget. 

I cannot speak for the other boys but I 
felt in him the presence of a great soul, 
and even" to-day the recollection of it stems 
to give me a passport into the silent 
seclusion of the temple of God. 

There was another old Father whom 
all the boys loved. This was Father Henry. 
He taught in the higher classes ; so I did 
not know him well. One thing about him 
I also remember. He knew Bengali. He 
once asked Nirada, a boy in his class, the 


derivation of his name. Poor Nirada* had 
so long been supremely easy in mind about 
himself— the derivation of his name, in 
particular, had never troubled him in the 
least ; so that he was utterly unprepared 
to answer this question. And yet, with 
so many abstruse and unknown words in 
the dictionary, to be worsted by one’s own 
name would have been as ridiculous a 
mishap as getting run over bv one’s own 
carriage, so Nirada unblushingly replied: 
“A/7 — privative, ro de —sit n -rays ; thence 
Nirode— that which causes an absence 
of the sun’s rays!” 

* Nirada is a Sanscrit word meaning cloud , being 
a compound of nira ^ water and r7a=»givcr. In 
Bengali it is pronounced nirode . 

Translated by 

SlJKENDRANATH TAGORE. 


THE QUIVER-ADORNING PLUM BLOSSOM 


A PRIEST while on his way visiting 
• various places of interest, now stood 
by the River of Ikuta in the Settsu 
province, where a young man who looked 
to be one of the villagers was seen gazing 
on the plum tree at the river bank ; the 
young man murmured that, although a 
flying flower or falling leaf might be taken 
to express the world’s mutability, your 
perception might make of them a symbol 
of everlasting glory. “But a man,” he 
continued, “who is only susceptible to 
beauty and colour, simply becomes a slave 
of worldly passion, and never thinks of 
the swift changes of the world and life. 
I myself, being still infatuated by the 
fleeting world, must ever wander in the 
highroads of dream.” And he seemed loth 
to leave the tree. The priest approached 
the young man and asked him if the tree 
on which he was gazing was of any special 
interest. On being told that it was called 
“Ebira no lime or the Quiver-Adorning 
Plum Blossom,” the priest begged him to 
dwell at length upon the history of the 
tree. The young man began to narrate 
the scene of battle between the Taira and 
Minamoto clans of the olden age : 

“The castle of Ichi no Tani which was 


held by one hundred thousand fighters of 
the Taira clan could be reached through 
the Forest of Ikuta; it was Noriyori 
Minamoto who marched thither to storm 
it. In the camp of the Minamoto clan 
were Kagetoki and Kagesuye, father and 
sou. Kagesuye, being a youth with much 
inclination for poetry, took quick notice 
of one plum tree in the forest, now in its 
most beautiful blossoming with a splendid 
scorn of the winter’s frosts or snows ; 
he loudly praised its mighty courage, as 
the very leader of the season. * Who will 
be the leader of the battle ?’ Kagesuye ex- 
claimed. He broke off one blossoming 
twig of the tree and thrust it into his 
quiver. Lo, he rushed into the thick of 
the battle exclaiming, ‘Oh, gods of war, 
look upon your beloved Kagesuye!’ 
Not only the soldiers of his own side 
but also those of the Taira clan, 
were rapt in admiration at the 
distinguished sight of the brave youth 
bearing, as his warrior’s emblem, the 
beautiful plum blossom ; Kagesuye’s deeds 
on that day, needless to say, matched the 
flower which trampled down all threats of 
chill air and frost. He gained the name of 
a harbinger or leader, at least in that 
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battle. Afterwards the plum tree, that very 
tree, became a god of protection for the 
Minamoto clan ; and then people began 
to call it the ‘Quiver-adorning Plum 
Blossom.’ That is the story of the tree 
under whose shade I am standing.'* 

Seeing that the priest showed a deep 
interest m his story, the young man was 
much encouraged, and continued : 

“One hundred thousand soldiers of the 
Taira clan shut themselves in lebi no Tani, 
feeling quite' strengthened by their vic- 
tories over the armies of Yoshinaka and 
Yoshiyuki at Mizushima of Bitchu and 
Muroyama in the Harima province ; they 
looked to be invincible, covering the ten 
miles of hills and valleys with their red 
flags, between the Forest of Ikuta on the 
east and the Castle on the west. And 
there on the seas were many hundred junks 
also flying Taira’s red flags. This castle of 
Ichi no Tani was of a great strategical 
strength, having the harbours, of Suma 
and Akashi to the left and right, facing the 
seas directly in front, and carrying the 
mountain on its back. As the season was 
not yet free from cold, Wakaki no Sakura, 
the famous cherry tree at Suma, was some 
weeks from its blossoming ; but the plum 
trees were in their zenith. It was the plan 
of the Minamoto clan to march down from 
both sides at once ; the army under 
Yoshitsune Minamoto pressed on Ichi no 
Tani from the mountain in the postern, 
their white flags fluttering in the vigorous 
air looked as if the remaining snows or 
groups of storks. Against those white 
flags there were Taira’s red flags without 
intermission, appearing like fishing fires 
in the offing. And these fishing fires, 
nay the red flags, blown by a storm 
dashing down from the mountain, were 
going to die away. The war junks were 
now seen drawing speedily anear the shore 
to rescue from imminent danger the army 
of the Taira clan. Ob, what a rush and 
flurry ! ” 

As it was already evening the priest 
asked the young man if he might avail 
himself of his hospitality and be given a 
bed. The young man looked strangely 
and exclaimed: “Alas, I have no home 
myself. But if you ask for a bed under the 
impression that I am the master of this 
plum tree, I will certainly fulfil your de- 
sire. Pray, lie down by the tree and have 
a good rest to-night! ” 

“What you say sounds strange. Who 


are you that you say you are the master 
of the plum tree ? ” 

“Let me reveal myself to you, Holy 
Priest. 1 am the ghost of Kagesuye who 
entreats you to say a sacred mass for him. 
There is a proverb that it is a matter of 
affinity even for two "people to see each 
other under the shade of the same tree ; 
pray, do not treat me as a stranger. And 
I beg you to sleep here tonight ; I, the 
master of the tree, wish to earn the name 
of being your host.” And the ghost dis- 
appeared before he had finished his words. 

Now the priest spread his only robe 
under the tree, on which he sat and offered 
a mass for the ghost. Was it a dream 
or reality that a young handsome 
warrior appeared in the depth of the night, 
his quiver adorned with a beautiful branch 
of the plum, tree? The youthful warrior 
said that his soul could not yet forget the 
battle and bloodshed, and as in his days 
of life, suffered an agony and the torture 
of hell in meeting with an enemy on a 
heinous hill of corpses or by the monstrous 
river of blood. The priest asked him who 
he was ; he answered : “I am naught but 
Kagesuye Kajiwara who made hi9 
presence to receive your offering of mass. 
Oh, behold, Holy Priest, how the enemy 
in frenzy attack and assault! Is it, the 
rain that falls on us? It’s the rain 
of swords and clattering furious war- 
cries. Oh, hearken, Holy Priest, to the 
scream of seas and the tremble of trees; 
is the world going to be overturned ? The 
thunders and lightnings rush down through 
the violent clouds and winds toward 
the wild forest of red flags of the Taira 
clan. What a ghastliness over the land 
and water ! Here is the Ikuta River where 
I made a name for bravery ; indeed I was 
the very first who dashed into Taira’s 
encampment to storm it. Since the season 
was early Spring, the plum trees were 
blooming; one of their beautiful branches 
in my quiver cast away its undaunted 
proud odour into the air. And I dare 
feel proud thinking how I too scattered 
my bravery as that plum branch its fra- 
grance, to gain my final victory, when I 
was seized by eight warriors of the 
enemy.” 

Hearing the voice of a crow and then 
a temple bell which announced the dawn, 
Kagesuye Kajiwara, nay his ghost, looked 
about him, turning very pale and restless, 
and said : 
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“The time comes when I have to bid 
you farewell, Holy Priest. All the llowers 
return to the roots of their tree ; and the 
bird to its old nest. But whither shall 1 
return? Oh, Holy Priest, say a sacred 
mass that my soul may regain its final 
rest!" 


The priest awoke from his dreant by 
the plum tree, and saw the petals of the 
blossom carried by a wind far away. 

Yore Noguchi. 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL * 


S LEEMAN’S Rambles and Recollections , 
completed in 1839 and published in 
1844, enjoys a deservedly wide repu- 
tation and is as valuable to-drjy as it ever 
was — even more valuable in some respects. 
His claim that ‘the opportunities of obser- 
vation, which varied experience has given 
me, have been such as fall to the lot of few’ 
is quite justifiable, ‘llis knowledge of the 
customs and modes of thought of the 
natives of India, rarely equalled and never 
surpassed, was more than half the secret 
of his notable success as an administrator.’ 
His bulky*volumes have been reduced to 
manageable proportions by the art of the 
printer and the editor combined, and the 
result is a handy book which in excellence 
of get-up as well as of the matter contain- 
ed in it leaves nothing to be desired. 

The sympathy which characterises the 
whole book is evident in ‘the very first 
chapter, where he says : 

“Sir Thomas Munro has justly observed, *1 do not 
exactly know what is meant by civilising the people 
of India. In the theory and practice of good govern- 
ment they may be deficient ; but, if a good system of 
agriculture, if unrivalled manufactures, if the estab- 
lishment of schools for reading and writing, if the 
general practice of kindness and hospitality, and 
above all, if a scrupulous respect and delicacy 
towards the female sex are among the points that 
denote a civilised people, t en the Hindoos arc not 
inferior in civilisation to the people of Europe.' 

However flattering such an eulogium 
may be to our feelings, we must in fairness 
admit that the very book in which this 
extract finds place contains ample evidence 
of the fact that a progressive deterioration 
had taken place in India in regard to every 
one of these particulars, and the observa- 

* By Major-General Sir W. H. Slceman, K. C. B. 
Revised annotated edition by Vincent A. Smith. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1915. 
Pp. 007. 


tion required to be considerably modified 
before being applied to the author’s own 
times. The deficiency in ‘the theory and 
practice of good government,’ ot which Sir 
Thomas »\lunro gave a hint, was no doubt 
responsible for these baneful consequences. 
The self-contained village communities, 
which are so highly praised both by 
Sleeman and Munro, were adapted to a 
state of society which, owing to the in- 
creasing contact with the great world 
outside, was rapidly vanishing, and w’hose 
arcadian simplicity and contentment were 
only comptatible with a political isolation 
which was no longer possible. The Hindus 
with no sense of cohesion, patriotism and 
nationalism, and the Muhammadans, who 
had forgotten the art of government and 
were divided by factions and dissensions, 
fell easy victims to the exigencies of the 
situation, and the result was only too 
manifest in Sleeman’s pages. 

Sleeman gives an instance of a Suttee 
from his personal knowledge which im- 
pressed him very deeply and which would 
go to show that at its best the practice 
was ennobled by the genuine martyrdom 
of devote! and faithful wives, whom 
nothing could prevent from mounting the 
funeral pyre and who perished in the fla- 
mes with unflinching courage in the hope 
of immediately uniting their souls with 
those of their husbands. 

“Soon after the battle of Trafalgar I heard a young 
lady exclaim, *1 could really wish to have uad a 
brother killed in that action’. There is no doubt that 
a family in which a suttee takes place feels a good 
(leal exalted in its own esteem and that of the compitt- 
nity by its sacrifice.’’ 

The Government officers throughout 
India were for the most part opposed to the 
abolition of the custom. Nevertheless when 
Lord William Bentinck put a stop to it, 
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‘not a complaint or murmur was heard.’ 
One cannot but contrast the attitude of 
the Government of those days with that 
ol its modern successors when even such 
a harmless and mere enabling measure of 
social reform as the intermarriage of 
Hindus, supported though it was by a 
large body of official and non-official opi- 
nion, was vetoed by the Government. 

Only once in Sleeman’s Rambles do we 
find a reference to Bengalis, but the solitary 
instance is oye among many which prove 
that Bengal was the pioneer of education 
in British India. At page Lit) he speaks of 
‘Gurcharan Babu, the Principal of the little 
Jubbulpore College’ who ‘was educated in 
a Calcutta College, speaksaud writes Eng- 
lish exceedingly well; is tolerably well 
read in English literature, and is decidedly 
a thinking man' The context shows that 
he was a iirm believer in the doctrine of 
transmigration of soul?.* 

The religious toleration of the Hindus, 
the intelligence and politeness ot the agri- 
cultural classes of India, the orderliness 
and the absence of female outrage which 
characterise the immense crowds assem- 
bled at Hindu fairs, the kindness of Hindus 
to birds and its contrary among Europe- 
ans, all these and many other points of 
excellence have been noted by the author 
with evident sympathy and admiration. 
The evils of the Begar system, encouraged 
by Europeans from ignorance or indolence, 
are graphically described. One important 
feature of the book is that Sleeman gives 
verbatim reproductions of the conversa- 
tions he had at various times and on 
various subjects with notable Indians as 
well as common cultivators. They give us 
a better glimpse of the spirit of Indian life 
and thought than verbose descriptions 
in which the writer’s own mentality is 
apt to get inextricably mixed up. These 
dialogues tend to show that side by side 
with a good deal of shrewd practical 
common sense there was in the Indian mind 
a proneness to superstition and belief in 
the miraculous to which must be attri- 
buted much of the decay of Indian civilisa- 
tion. 

'Ninety-nine out of a hundred among the Hindoos 
"nphcitly believe, not only every word of this poem 
Line Ra may ana] but every word of every poem that 
Has ever been written in Sanskrit The Hindoo reli- 

gion reposes upon an entire prostration of mind, that 
continual and habitual surrender of the reasoning 
faculties, which we are accustomed to make occasion- 
a11 ^ with the Hindoos the greater the impro* 
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liability, the more monstrous and preposterous the 
fiction, the greater is the charm it has over their 
minds ; and the greater their learning in Sanskrit 
the more are they under the influence of this charm/’ 

“There was a time, and that not very distait, 
when it was the same in England, and in every other 
European nation ; and there are, I am afraid, some 
parts of Europe where it is still. But the Hindoo 
tailh, so tar as religious cjuestions are concerned, is 
not more capacious or absurd than that of the 
Greeks and Romans in the days of Socrates and Cicero 
—the only difference is that among the Hindoos a 
greater number of the questions which interest man* 
kind arc brought under the head of religion.” 

[ Regarding the parallel here drawn the 
editor’s remark ia the footnote is: “This 
comparison is not a happy one.” ] The 
same catholicity and soundness ol judg- 
ment is to be found in the author’s ob- 
servations on Indian veracity, to which 
subject a whole chapter is devoted. Slee- 
ma'n says that truth does not flourish in 
the atmospheres of the court and the camp, 
both in India and in Europe, but in the 
Indian village communities the virtues ot 
honesty and truthfulness most prevail. 

“I believe there is no class of men in the world 
more strictly honourable in their dealings than the 
merchant classes of India.” 

The whole chapter is replete with wise 
reflections, and brings out much of the 
hollowness of European standards of judg- 
ment iu these and cognate matters. One 
or two extracts must suffice: * 

“How much of untruth is tolerated in the best 
circles of the most civilised nations, in the relations 
between electors to corporate and legislative bodies 
and the candidates for election ? between nomina- 
tors to offices under Government and the candidates 
for nomination ? between lawyers and clients, vendors 
and purchasers, between the recruiting sergeant and 
the young recruit ?” 

Again, 

“Take the two parties in England into which 
society is politically divided. There is hardly any 
species of falsehood uttered by the members of the 
party out of power against the members of the 
party in powers that is not tolerated or even 
applauded bv one party....” “The circumstances 
under which falsehood and insincerity are tolerated 
by the community in the best societies of modern 
davs are very numerous..,. As long as the motive is 
not base, men do not spurn the falsehood as such.” 

The fear of public opinion is the only 
controlling agency in such matters. 

“The man who would not hesitate a moment to 
destroy the happiness of a family by the seduction 
of the wife or the daughter, would not dare to 
leave one shilling of a gambling debt unpaid— the 
one would bring down upon him the odium of his 
circle, but the other would not ; and the odium of 
that circle is the only kind of odium he dreads. Our 
own penal code punished with death the poor man 
who stole a little food to save his children from 
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starvation, while it left tu exult m i lit- caresses of its 
own order, the wealthy liheiline who robbed a 
father and mother of their only daughter, and 
consigned her to a life of infamy and misery.” 

The Editor in a footnote remarks : 

“All that the author says is true, and yet it does 
not alter the fact that ludiati society is and always 
has been permeated and paralysed by almost univer- 
sal distrust. Such universal distrust docs uol 
prevail in England. This dili’eienee between the two 
societies is funduuiental, and its reality is hilly recog- 
nised by natives of India.'* 

In the face of the universal distrust 
which is at the root of the present 
European war, and the apulling capacity 
for mendacity which it has revealed a mono 
Western nations, it is hard to maintain 
any such distinction between the European 
and the Indian variety of falsehood, and 
as for its being ‘fundamental,’ it implies 
a belief in the ineradieabilitv of racial 
characteristics, which is opposed to all 
sound political thinking. Nevertheless, it 
cannot he denied that a good deal of 
mutual distrust and low cunning prevails 
in the vitiated atmosphere and the narrow 
outlook of the small Indian towns where 
a dominant ruling race and a subject 
population divided by castes, creeds and 
petty selfish interests are brought face to 
face. The evil is very largely the result of 
our political subjection, which in itself is 
the ■•result of deep-rooted defects in the 
Indian character. In the tracts governed 
by Indian princes of his time, the author 
sees the beneficent results of the dominance 
of the Brahmins in certain Marhattn 
countries, who spent the greater part of 
the incomes in tanks, groves, temples, and 
other works of public utility, with its con- 
comitant evil, the decay of the military 
spirit, and per cont r/», he also notices the 
evils of military states such as Soindhia 
and Ilolkar whose capitals were mere 
standing camps. This makes him reflect 
as follows: 

“A Hindoo prince is always running to the 
extreme; he can never take and keep a middle 
course. He is either ambitious, and therefore 
appropriates all his revenues to the maintenance <>i 
soldici'9, to pour out in inroads upon Ins neighbours ; 
or he is superstitions, and devotes all his revenue to 
his priesthood, who embellish his country at the 
same time that they weaken it, and invite invasion, 
as their prince becomes less and less able to repel it.” 

The author gives a graphic description 
of the famine of 1833 and he has nothing 
but praise for the patient resignation with 
which the people bore the calami tj f . “I 
must say,” he declares, “that 1 have never 


either seen or read of a nobler spirit than 
seems to animate all classes of these com- 
munities in India on such distressing 
occasions.” 

14 Company kc anvil men kitchh voxgar nnhiu hai ” 

— There is no employment-in the company’s dominion, 
is a common maxim, not only among the men of 
the sword and the spear, but among those merchants 
who lived by supporting native civil and military 
establishments with the luxuries and elegancies which, 
under tin* new order of things, they have no longer 
the means to enjoy.” 

Two favourite therms of the author 
are the evils Ho wing from the absence of a 
Jaw of primogeniture and of a rich mer- 
cantile class in India. 

“The eternal subdivision of the lauded property 
reduces them too much to one common level, and 
prevents the formation of that middle class which is 
tlie basis of all that is great and good in European 
societies — the great vivifying spirit which auimutes 
all that is good ah n r e it in the community. *' 

Again, 

“To this concentration of capital in great commer- 
cial and mumd'act tirif g establishments which forms 
the great characteristic of European in contradistinc- 
tion to Asiatic societies in the present day, we must 
look for I hose changes which we consider desirable in 
the social and religious institutions of the people, 
where land is liable to eternal subdivision by the law 
and the religion of both the Muhammadan and 
Hindoo population; where every great work that im- 
proves its productive powers, and facilitates the dis- 
tribution of its produce among the people, in canals, 
roads, bridges, \-c., is made by Government, where 
capital is nowhere concentrated in greal commercial 
or manufacturing establishments, there can be no 
upper classes in society but those of office; and of all 
societies, perhaps that is the worst in which the 
higher classes are so exclusively composed. In India, 
public office Iris been, and must continue to be, the 
only road to distinction, until wc have a Jaw ol 
primogeniture , and a concentration of capital . In 
India no mail has ever thought himself respectable, or 
been thought so by others, unless he is armed with his 
little Mmkuumt'; his 'little brief authority’ under 
Government, that gives him the command of some 
public establishment p lid out of the revenues of the 
State. In Europe and America, where capital has 
been concentrated in great comnureia 1 and manufac- 
turing establishments, and free institutions prevail 
almost as the natural consequence, industry is every- 
thing ; and those who direct and command it are 
happily, looked up to as the source of the wealth, the 
strength, the virtue, and the happiness of the nation. 
The concentration of capital in such establishments 
may, indeed, be considered, not only as the natural 
consequence, but as the prevailing cause of the free 
institutions by which the miss of the people in Euro- 
pean countries arc blessed. The mass of the people 
were as much brutalised and oppressed by the landed 
aristocracy as they could have beeu by any official 
aristocracy befoic towns and higher classes were 
created by the concentration of capital.*’ 

The editor, who was iu India one of 
the most talented members of a privileged 
bureaucracy, says in a foot-note that- ‘tew 
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readers are likely to accept this proposi- 
tion.’ The evils of capitalism were no 
doubt not very evident in Sleeman’s days, 
and the socialists had not yet begun to 
make themselves heard. But what Sice- 
man contended was that the growth of 
a middle class, so necessary for the pro- 
gress of arts and civilisation and free in- 
stitution, could only be fostered by the 
diffusion of wealth and power among 
the many instead of its being confined to 
a few officials, and for such diffusion of 
wealth and power it was also necessary 
to stop the progressive pauperisation ok 
the people by the eternal subdivision of 
property. In this sense his remarks seem 
to tis to hold as good of the India of to- 
day as they did in Sleeman’s own times. 

We learn from this book that the Raja 
of Tehri used to spend, at the most 
moderate estimate, three lakhs of rupees 
a year, or one-fourth of Jus annual revenue, 
in celebrating the marriage of the Seilugnuu 
and the Tutsi plant, at which vast numbers 
or Bairagis and Brahmans used to be fed 
lor days together, and that such events 
were by no means rare among wealthy 
people in the country. In the kingdom 
ol Oudli, 3G(> news-writers were employed 
by the Nawab, and paid 311)1, rupees per 
month, at the rate of four or five rupees 
e,jch. The ‘great confederacy’ of the 
Alarhattas had been broken up by being 
deprived of its Feshwa, ‘the head which 
alone could infuse iuto all the members 
of the confederacy a feeling of nationality.’ 

‘1 here is not now the slightest feeling 
of nationality left among the Maratha 
states, either collectively or individually.’ 

[ bd i tor’s note : During the early years 
vt tlie twe otieth century a spirit of 
Maratha nationalism has been seditiously 
cultivated, with ineonvenieut results.] 
Regarding the vandalism (the editor calls 
it ‘barbarian stupidity’) which used to be 
practised in Sleeman’s times, lie says : 

•• ! j? c ‘Y a, '* uis of Hastings, when Governor-General 
(»t ndm hrolte up one of the most beautiful marble 
i V i*t- t 1,8 ! ,alace l the Taj] to semi home to George 
l\ <>f bngland.then Prince Regent, and the rest of the 
marine of the suite of apartments from which it had 
been taken, with all it* exquisite fretwork and 
mosaic, was afterwards sold by auction, on account 
ot our Government, by order of the then Governor- 
General, Lord W. Bentinck. Had these things fetched 
e price expected, it is probable that the whole of the 
palace, and even the Taj itself, would have been pulled 
uown, and sold in the same manner." 

[The editor cites other instances, and 
notes ; ‘It is painful to be obliged to record 
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so many instances of vandalism commit- 
ted by English officials.’]. 

Elsewhere Stceman speaks of John 
Wilton, Opium Agent at Diuapore, who 
in 1SU) complained that he had not been 
able to save more than one hundred 
thousand rupees that season out of his 
salary and commission upon opium pur- 
chaser by the Government from the culti- 
vators. 

‘They were sinecure posts for the drones of the 
service, or lot those who had great interest and no 
eap.icijs 

vSlcetnan speaks of the plundering of 
ISliaratpur in 1S2G. From the editor’s 
note we learn that Lord Combermere 
himself took six lakhs. ‘The plundering,’ 
Metcalfe observed, ‘has been very disgrace- 
ful, and has tarnished our well-earned 
honours.’ Shrewd reflections like the 
following ocwur every now and then : 

“We often find liiiglishnien in India, and I 
suppose in all *thc rest of our foreign settlements, 
sport ing high Tory opinions and feelings, merely 
willi a view to have it supposed that their families 
arc, or at some time were, among the aristocracy 
ol the land.” 

Again, 

“I have heard many Muhammadans say that 
they could trace the decline of their empire in 
Hindustan to the loss of the Rajput blood in the 
veins ot their princes. Better blood than that of 
the Rajputs ol India certainly never flowed in the 
veins of any human beings; or what is the *831110 
thing, no blood was ever believed to be liner by tile 
people themselves and those they had to deal with. 
The difference is all in the imagination, and the ima- 
gination is all-powerful with nations as with indivi- 
duals. The Britons thought their blood the finest in 
the world till they nveie eompircd by the Romans, the 
Piets, the Soots, and the Saxons. The Saxons thought 
theirs the finest in the world till they were conquered 
bv the Danes ami the Normans. This is the history 
of the human race. The quality of the blood of a 
whole people has depended often upon the fate of a 
battle, which in the ancient world doomed the 
vanquished to the hammer ; and the hammer changed 
the blood of those .sold b\ it from generation to 
generation. IIow many Norman robbers got their 
blood ennobled, and how many Saxon nobles got 
theirs plcbianiscd In the Battle of Hastings ; and 
how difficult it would be for any of us to say from 
which we descended— the Britons or the Saxons, the 
Ibiues or the Normans ; or in what particular action 
our ancestors were the victors or the vanquished, 
and became ennobled or plcbiauised by the thousand 
accidents which influence the fate of battles.’* 

The author describes the life led by 
the Anglo-Indian official of his time, taking 
the cantonment of Meerut, ‘justly considered 
ttye healthiest station in India, ’"as his text. 

‘1 visited it iii the latter uid ot the cold, which is 
the healthiest season of the year; yet the European 
Indie* were looking as it they had all come out of 
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their graves, and talking of the necessity of going off 
to the mountains to renovate, as soon as the hot 
weather should set in. They had literally been fag- 
ging themselves to death with gaiety, at this the 

gayest and most delightful of all Indian stations 

Up every night and all night at balls and suppers, 
they could never go out to breathe the fresh air of the 

morning ; and were looking wrjtchedly ill There is 

assuredly no society where the members are more 
generally free from those corroding cares and 
anxieties which ‘weigh u;on the hearts’ of men whose 
incomes are precarious, and position iu the world 

uncertain We return to the society of our wives 

and children after the labours of the day are over, 
with tempers unruffled by collision with political and 
religious antagonists, by unfavourable changes in th<‘ 
season and the markets, and the other circumstances 
which affect so much the incomes and prospects of 

our friends at home There is, however, one great 

defect in Anglo-Indian society ; it is composed too ex- 
clusively of the servants of government, civil, military 
and ecclesiastic, and wants much of the freshness, 
variety and intelligence of cultivated societies other- 
wise constituted.” 

The editor’s remark is characteristic. 

Now all is changed. The rupee has an artificial 
value of Is. 4d., the members of the services are nu- 
merous and ill-paid, while living is dear. 

In making this remark the editor has 
been guilty of suggesting one or more 
falsehoods. If the rupee lias an artificial 
value, the white servants of the crown have 
their exchange compensation allowance, 
and, in some cases, other allowances. 
“The members of the services are ill-paid” 
indeed ! Why, of all public servants in the 
world, including those in the richest 
countries, the European servants of the 
Indian Government are paid on the most 
extravagant scale. The reader may refresh 
his memory by reading Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
article on “The Cost of Adifiinistration in 
India, Japan and the United States of 
America” in the January number of this 
Review, and an editorial note on “Salaries 
in England and India” in the December 
(1915) number. As for living being dear, 
it is certainly not dearer than in the richest 
countries of the world where the salaries 
of the public servants are smaller than 
those in India. 

Sleeman’s views regarding the duties 
and responsibilities of the Service also re- 
veal hi9 largeheartedness : 

“How exalted, liow glorious, has been the destiny 
of England, to spread over so vast a portion of the 
globe her literature, hr language, and her free insti- 
tutions ! How ought the sense of this high destiny 
to animate her sons in their efforts to perfect their 
institutions which they have formed by slow degrees 
from feudal barbat ism ; to make them iu reality ns 
perfect as they would have them appear to the world 
to be in theory, than rising nations may love and 


honour the source whence they derive theirs, and com 
tinue to look to it for improvement.” 

Regarding Indian village communities, 
Sleeman’s observations and the editor’s 
comments both deserve notice. 

“As ships are from necessity formed to weather 
the storms to which they are constantly liable at sea, 
so were the Indian village communities framed to 
weather those of invasion and civil war, to which 
they were so much accustomed by laud ; and in the 
cour.se of a year or two, no traces were found of 
ravages that one might have supposed it would have 
taken ages to recover from.” 

Mr. Vincent Smith remarks: 

■' “The rapid recovery of Indian villages and villag- 
ers from the effects of war does not need for its expla- 
nation the evocation of a spirit ol moral and political 
vitality. The real explanation is to be found in the 

simplicity of the village life and needs, Human 

societies with a low standard of comfort and a simple 
scheme of life are, like individual organisms of lowly 
structure aud few functions, hard to kill.” 

In our opinion there is some truth in 
this, but does not the Indian scheme of 
life demonstrate the fact that the highest 
intellectual development is compatible 
with plain livin g, and is it not a higher 
and a nobler ideal than the road race for 
wealth which is among the most potent 
causes ol the present European Armaged- 
don ? But to return to our author. How 
true is the following observation : 

“In India, where the people have learnt so well to 
govern themselves Tin their village communities] from 
the want of settled government, good or bad govern- 
ment really depends almost altogether upon good or 
bad settlements of the land revenue. Where the 
Government demand is imposed with moderation, 
and enforced with justice, there will the people be 
generally found happy and contended, and disposed 
to perform their duties to each other and to the 
state ; except when they have the misfortune to suffer 
from drought, blight, and other calamities of sea- 
son.” 

Sleeman was quite averse to ryotwari 
settlement nor was he in favour of large 
Zamindari settlements, and he considered 
that the evils of both the systems could 
be cured lay ‘village settlements in which 
the estate shall be of moderate size, and 
the hereditary property of the holder,’ 
descending by the right of primogeniture. 

The sentiments which Sleeman expressed 
to wards Akbar are worthy of him : 

“Akbar has always appeared to me among 
sovereigns what Shakespeare was among poets ; and 
feeling as a citizen of the world, I reverenced the 
marble slab that covers his bones more, perhaps, than 
I .should that over any other sovereign with whose 
history I am acquainted.” 

The author had a high opinion of 
Persian culture, and more than once 
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expresses the opinion that a Mahoinedan 
gentleman of education ‘is very capable of 
talking upon all subjects of philosophy, 
literature, science, and the arts,... and of 
understanding the nature of the improve- 
ments that have been made in them in 
modern times’. His head is ‘almost as 
well filled with the things which appertain 
to these branches of knowledge as the 
young man raw from Oxford.’ 

‘‘lie therefore thinks himself as well fitted to till 
the high offices which are now tilled exclusively by 
Europeans, and haturally enough wishes the estab- 
lishments of that power could open them to him." m 

Many in these days will he startled to 
hear that “the profession next in rank 
after that of the soldier robbing in the 
service of the sovereign was that of the 
robber plundering on his own account.” 
Sleeruan knew that the state of things in 
Europe a century or two earlier was no 
better : 

“There was a time in England, it is said, when 
the supply of clergymen was so great compared with 
the demand for them, from the undue stimulus given 
to clerical education, that it was not thought dis- 
graceful tor them to take to robbing on the highway 
and all the high roads were, in consequence, infested 
by them/’ 

But gang robbery was very frequent 
in India in those unsettled times, and 
what is more, the aristocracy and landed 
gentry were in league with such robbers, 
and the law’s delay, of which Sleeman 
complained bitterly, and the corruption of 
the Police, made its suppression very diffi- 
cult in British India, though Sleeman did 
succeed in suppressing the Thugec, which 
was gang robbery in the most aggravated 
form. The editor notes that even honorary 
magistrates and other men of position 
have been kuown to be receivers of stolen 
property, and that the introduction of 
men of good birth, drawing high salaries, 
in the ranks of the Police, has not improved 
its morale. But the wise reflections of 
Sleeman on this point are as true now as 
when they were made, namely, that you 
must pay these officers on a scale high 
enough to place them above temptation, 
and unless you do so, you must be very 
imperfectly acquainted with human nature 
and with the motives by which men are 
influenced in all quarters of the world, to 
expect that they will be zealous and honest 
10 ^?, e ^charge of their duties. 

T he theory of ‘no conviction, no promo- 
tion, seems to be of good old origin, for 
we find Sleeman writing as follows : 


“A Magistrate’s merits arc too often estimated 
bv the proportion that his convictions bear to his 
acquittals among the prisoners committed for trial 
to the sessions.'* 

In the Revenue and Judicial Services, 
where the prospects were much better than 
in the Police service, the author found 

“A degree of integrity in public officers, never 
before kuown in India, and rarely to be found in any 
other country. In the province where I now write 
| the Sagar and Xctbmlda territories], which consists 
of six districts, there are twenty-two native judicial 
officers, Mu nsifs, Sadar Amins, and Principal Sadar 
Amins*; and in the whole province I have never heard 
a suspicion breathed against one of them ; nor do I 
believe that the integrity of one of them is at this 
time suspected.** 

Here, as usual, the editor comes forward 
with a disparaging remark tp the effect 
that the staudard of integrity among the 
higher Indian officials ‘is still a long way 
from the perfection indicated by the 
author’s remarks.’ This remark is as 
undeserved as it is cruel, for in regard to 
the Provincial Services, the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 has endorsed entirely 
the high opinion expressed by Sleeman. 

A feature of Hindu social life which is 
often noticed by Sleeman is the stream of 

I ulgrims he met with everywhere during 
lis peregrinations, and he is not slow to 
notice the great privations they endured 
in the cause of their faith. The chapter on 
the public spirit of the Hindus is as instruc- 
tive as it is entertaining. It gives us. a 
pleasing picture of the Hindu social 
structure. 

“If by the term public spirit be meant a disposition 
on the part of individuals to sacrifice their own enjoy- 
ments, or their own means of enjoyment, for the com- 
mon good, there is perhaps no people in the world 
among whom it abounds so much as among the 
people of India. To live in the grateful recollections 
of their countrymen for benefits conferred upon them 
in great works of ornament and utility is the study of 
every Hindoo of rank and property.” 

There are many other passages in a 
similar strain. Then he proceeds to 
estimate the number of temples, groves, 
mosques, tanks, wells, &c., in the district 
ofjubbulpur of which he was in charge, 
and supports his statements by figures. 

Sleeman’s observations on the disarma- 
ment of the people and its effect on robbery 
are so applicable to the present situation 
that they deserve quotation : 

“Some magistrates and local rulers, ...have very 
unwisely adopted the measure of prohibiting the 
people from carrying or having arms in their houses* 
the very thing which, above all others, such robbers 
most wish ; for they know, though such magistrates 
and rulers do not, that it is the innocent only, and 
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the friends* to order, who will obey the command. 
The robber will always be able to conceal his arms, 
or keep them out of reach ol the magistrate; and 
he is now relieved altogether from the salutary cl read 
of a shot from a door or a window. He may rob at 
his leisure, or sit down like a gentleman and have all 
that the people ol the surrounding town and villages 
possess brought to him, for no man can any longer 
attempt to defend himself or his family.” 

For the Sepoy Army Sleeman has 
nothing but praise: ‘No army in the world 
was certainly ever more moral or more 
contented than our native army.* It is 
characterised by 4 a general and uniform 
propriety of conduct, that is hardly to be 
iound among the soldiers of any other 
army in the world, and which seems in- 
comprehensible to those unacquainted 
with its source — veneration of parents 
cherished through life, and a never impair- 
ed love of home, and of all the dear objects 
by which it is constituted.* But Slceman's 
observations on throwing open the com- 
missioned ranks of the army to educated 
Indians shows that his political views 
could not in some essential respects rise 
superior to the narrow outlook ol the 
average Anglo-Indian circle. According to 
him the effect of such a course will be 
that 

“Our native army will somi cease to have the same 
feelings of devotion towards the Government, and of 
attachment and respect towards their European 
officers that they now have. The young, ambitious, 
and aspiring uatiire officers will soun try to teach the 
great mass that their interest and that of the Buro- 
pcan officers and European government are by no 
means one and the same, as they have been hitherto 
led to suppose; and it is upon the good feeling of this 
great mass that we have to depend.for support.” 

The Rajput, the Brahman, and the 
Pa than who has chosen tlft sword for a 
profession, does not consider it essential 
also to possess the qualifications of a clerk; 
and according to Sleeman, ‘this is a tone 
of feeling which it is dearly the interest of 
Government to foster than discourage.’ 
The editor has no comment to make on 
Sleeman’s views on this point, from which 
it would appear that they arc in accord 
with his own. But loyalty not based upon 
enlightened self-interest proved its unre- 
liability in the Sepoy Mutiny, and the only 
way to make the masses feel that their 
interest is the same as that of their rulers 
is to make it so in reality, by throwing 
open the higher ranks of the civil and the 
military career to educated natives. 

Regarding the handsome Mausoleums of 
the Mogul times, where apartments were 


usually set aside for Koranic studies. Slee- 
man says : 

“These buildings were, therefore, looked upon by 
the Hindoos, who composed the great mass of the 
people, as a kind ol religious volcanoes, always ready 
to explode and pour out their lava of intolerance and 
outrage upon tne innocent people of the surrounding 
country." 

And then follow certain reflections 
which, we regretfully observe, are only 
compatible with a conviction in the 
eflicacy of the divide and rule policy. 

“The recollection of such outrage.*, and the humi- 
liation to which they give rise, associated as they 
always are in the minds of the Hindoos with the 
sigh L of these buildings, are perhaps the great esL 
source of our strength in India : because they at the 
same time feel that it is to us alone they owe the pro- 
tection which they now enjoy from similar injuries. 
Many of niv countrymen, full of virtuous indignation 
at the outrages which often occur during the proces- 
sions of the Mohurrum, particularly when these hap- 
pen to take pi icc at the same time with sonic reli- 
gious procession of the, Hindoos, are very anxious 
that our government should interpose its authority 
to put down both. Bui these processions and occa 
sional outrages arc really sources of great strength to 
us; they show at once the necessity for the interpoii- 
tion of an impartial tribunal, and a disposition on the 
part of the rulers to interpose impartially.” *" 

A similar somewhat Machiavellian— 
we are sorry to have to use the word in 
connection with such a habitually fair- 
minded mnn as Sleeman— reason is given 
for the preservation of the remaining 
Native States, which might be justified on 
the grounds of justice and equity alone, 
but which Sleeman probably thought 
would not find much favour with his 
countrymen. Sleeman advocated the«r 
preservation on two grounds; first, 
because the apprehension was already too 
prevalent among the native chiefs that 
the British Government desired by degrees 
to absorb them all, “and secondly, because, 
by leaving them as a contrast, we afford 
to the people of India the opportunity of 
observing the superior advantages of our 
rule.” 

[Editor’s Note: ‘The methods of Gov- 
ernment in the existing Native States have 
been so profoundly modified by the in- 
fluence of the Imperial Government that 
these states are no longer as instructive 
in the way of contrast as they were in 
the author’s day.] Yes; the contrast in 
some cases is not to the advantage of the 
British Government. 

A word or two on the Editorial notes. 
The meticulous accuracy with which the 
author’s mistakes in spelling proper names, 
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in giving the distances aud describing 
the physical and toprographical features 
of localities, have been corrected in the 
notes, seems to us to be typical of the 
difference between the present race of 
Anglo-Indians and their predecessors. 
Everything has now been reduced to 
measure, duly labelled and entered in a 
gazetteer or cyclopaedia, and an Anglo- 
Indian of the present generation can 
easily surpass the older type in giving 
references and quoting exact figures and 
statistics and parallel passages. But the # 
real soul of the people with whom they 
came into contact was far better under 
stood and expressed by the older genera- 
tion of administrators, who mixed inti- 
mately with the people, as apart from 
mere physical environments and ethno- 
logical peculiarities, which after all, con- 
stitute only the outer /shell and not the 
inner core. In his brief preface, the author 
writes to his sister that ‘the work may, 
perhaps, tend to make the people 
of India better understood by those 
of my countrymen whose destinies 
are cast among them, and inspire more 
kindly feelings towards them.’ We regret 
to observe that the impression created by 
many of the editorial notes will be of an 
opposite character. The editor says: 
'Modern investigation has proved that 
Hindoo medicine, like Hindoo astronomy, 
is largely of Greek origin.’ Even if we 
ignore such positive statements on doubt- 
ful controversial subjects, there are others, 
i.e.— ‘In some provinces, especially in 
Bengal, the action of the High Courts has 
almost paralysed the arm of the executive’ 
—which cannot be excused, though they 
appear iu footnotes, and may claim the 
obscurity of a small type. ‘Tne Rajas at 
Simla might now be considered by some 
people as an encumbrance,’ but only by 
those to whom the sight of even the ehief- 
est in rank among Indians is odious. ‘The 
service of the British Government is sought 
because it pays, but a foreign Government 
must not expect love. Respect for the 
British rule depends upon the strength of 
that rule.’ After this frank and to us only 
a half-true statement, the difficulty which 
the editor feels in reconciling official pro- 
fessions with the actualities of the ad- 
ministration need not occasion surprise: 

“The contemplation of the vast administrative 
machinery working with its irresistible force and 
unfailing regularity ill obedience to the will of rulers 


whose motives are not understood, undoubtedly has 
a paralysing inlluenco on the* life of the nations ol 
India, which, if not counteracted, would work deep 
mischief. Something in the way of counteraction 
has been done, though not always with knowledge. 
The difficulties inherent in the problem of reconciling 
foreign rule with self-government iu an Asiatic 
country are enormous.'' 

The editor’s last word on Iudian civilisa- 
tion seems to be these : 

“india cannot truly he described as an uncivilised 
or barbarous country, but side bv side with elements 
of the lushest civilisation, it contains many elements 
ol primitive aud savage barbarism.” 

The editor is not certain that British 
rule grows more and more upon the affec- 
tions of those subject to it, and ‘the less is 
said about the supposed affection of merce- 
nary troops for a foreign Government, the 
better,’ and quotes from Lord William 
Bentinelt’s minute, ‘as a corrective to the 
author’s to® effusive sentiment,’ where 
he says : 

“ \vc cannot Ik* blind to the fact that many 

of those ties which bind other armies to their allegi- 
ance are totally wanting in this. Here is no patriot- 
ism, no community ol feeling as to religion or birth- 
place, no influencing attachment from high consider- 
ations, or great honours and rewards. Our native 
army is also extremely ignoraut, capable of the 
strongest religious excitement, and very sensitive to 
disrespect to their persons or infringement of their 

customs In the native army alone rests our 

internal danger, and this danger may involve our 

complete subversion All these facts and opinions 

seem to me to establish incoutrovcrtibly that a large 
proportion of Kuropean t ro ips is necessary for our 
security under all circumstances of peace and war... 

Commenting on Sleeman’s account of 
the murder of*M r. Fraser, the Governor- 
General’s representative at Delhi at the 
investigation of a Muhammadan noble- 
man, .Vlr. Vincent Smith writes as follows 
in one of his footnotes : 

"This sinister incident shows clearly the real feeling 
of the Muhn'iitundan populate towards the ruling 
power. That feeling is unchanged, and not altogether 
coalincd to the Muslim p jpulacc." 

We suppose if an Indian journal were to 
vilify the entire EnglisK race on the 
strength of the not uncommon instances of 
fatal assaults committed by Europeans on 
Indians with little risk to themselves so 
far as the Anglo-Indian jury are concerned, 
the Editor would not hesitate to call it a 
‘gutter rag.’ Aud yet he does not hesitate 
to blacken the character of a whole nation 
on the strength of a single incident. 

But when all is said, the fact remains 
that trust alone begets trust, and at the 
time when the Editor was inditing all 
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these notes, the Indian sepoys were dyeing 
the battlefields uf France with their life- 
blood in the cause of their British em- 
ployers, If neither his antiquarian re- 
searches nor the part played by India in 
the present war has led the editor to en- 


tertain kindly feelings towards the people 
of the country, we may well nigh despair 
of the average Anglo-Indian official who 
does not possess either the ability or the 
thoughtfulness of Mr. V. A. Smith. 

Politicos. 


“THE ZOROASTRIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY” 


II. 

T URNING to the grand superstructure of 
the theories which the learned exca- 
vator of Pataliputra has attempted 
to raise on the basis of his supposed dis- 
coveries we have no hesitation to say that 
some of his queer observations fail to 
appeal to our conviction and common 
sense. In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January, 1915, he says : 

“ It should he understood that stratigraphical 

evidences cannot lie and that by careful observation 
and scrupulous tabulation they can be made to 
yield as certain information as to the nature of a 
structure as actual remnants of the same in situ.”* 

But his conviction was not so strong 
only* a year ago. In his Report for the 
year 1913-14 he admits that 

44 It is understood by everybody thal all such 

synthetic readings of stratigraphical evidences as are 
published from time to time in the course of an ex- 
cavation are essentially tentative and always subject 
to revision in the light of accumulating evidences.”! 

From what we have quoted above it 
seems legitimate to conclude that the con- 
viction of the learned excavator has 
grown stronger in the meantime and he 
now comes forward with assertions which 
to us seem not in any way better warrant- 
ed. The excavations at Pataliputra are 
not finished yet. But we find that the 
learned • gentleman has already veered 
round and changed his opinion. We have 
already seen how easily stratigraphical 
evidences can mislead a person and how 
very difficult the true interpretation of 
such a piece of evidence really is. 

Now, let us, for the sake of argument, 
accept the explanation put forward by Dr. 
Spooner of the evidences revealed in the 

• Journal of the Roy. As. Soc., 1915, p. 65. 
t Annual Kep., 1913-14, p. 47. The italics arc ours. 


strata of earth laid bare by his excava- 
tions of Pataliputra, and proceed to ex- 
amine his conclusions based on these so- 
called evidences. Let us admit that the 
fragments of polished stone discovered at 
Pataliputra really form part of the re- 
mains of a pillared hall, that though the 
columns stood above the level of the 
stylobate; their lower parts escaped 
destruction somehow and sank verti- 
cally into the earth leaving behind 
round shafts filled up with ashes, and 
that at the end of the first season indica- 
tions of eight rows of monolithic polished 
pillars, with at least ten pillars in each 
row” have been discovered. Granting that 
Dr. Spooner’s assumptions are true and 
that ‘‘the building consisted of a vast 
pillared hall, presumably square, with stone 
columns arranged in square bays over the 
entire area, placed at distances of 15 feet, 
or ten Mauryan cubits, each from each,” 
we cannot help concluding that the learned 
antiquarian has been overpowered by the 
glamour of the weird appearance of the 
ruins of the ancient city ; for immediately 
after the above statement he says: “Square 
halls with multiple rows of pillars in 
square bays are commonplaces in modern 
Indian architecture, but the ancient period 
has hitherto none to show.” We wonder 
how such a statement could emanate from 
a member of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment! IIow many ancient sites has the 
Department excavated with that thorough- 
ness as it has brought into play at Sar- 
nath, Kasia and Taxila, and now many 
located ? and also in how many under- 
takings has the Department spent sixty 
thousand in three years ? Dr. Spooner is 
perhaps the best person to answer these 
questions and surely these questions must 
have occurred to him when he wrote what 
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has been quoted above. It is a pity that 
the voice of Sridhara Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar has heen silenced for ever. 
For more than once the late scholar endea- 
voured to bring to their senses those who 
inspite of their high pretensions consci- 
ously fell into such quagmire and proceeded 
to propound such arrant absurdities. It is 
a pity that in India the archaeologist needs 
always reminding that his work is only 
begun and that years of toil and labour 
must pass in tjic systematic excavation of 
old sites before any generalisation on the 
results of spade work is to be attempted.* 
Egypt has almost been thoroughly ex- 
plored and the Egyptologists have only 
recently acquired the right of generalising 
on the evidences adduced from the study of 
stratigraphy. Whereas in India a regular 
spade work has been begun only about 
twelve years ago. In Magadha the metro- 
politan district of India for about a 
thousand years, the surface only has been 
scratched here and there, and not more 
than three or four sites have been proved. 
It would be premature, nay hasty 
to generalise from such scanty evidences 
as are alleged to have been discovered by 
Dr. Spooner. Any theory formulated from 
such scanty and flimsy resources does not 
carry any weight in the domain of scientific 
study. 

Dr. Spooner’s next statement shows 
very clearly that he began his researches 
with a preconceived notion. 

‘‘When the plan of our building seemed to he so 
dearly un-Indian, while onr columns showed the 
peculiar Persian polish, it seemed to me not impossi- 
ble that even in its design, the building might have 
been under Persian influence-"* 

Two assertions have thus been made in 
the above statement. In the first place, 
it has been said that the Persian influence 
predominated, and secondly, that the plan 
of the building was "un-Indiau.” When 
one starts in a research work with a pre- 
conceived notion, it is no wonder that 
whatever he may happen to find would 
seem to him to corroborate his own ideas. 
Dr. Spooner’s subsequent statements or 
assertions clearly point to such foregone 
conclusions. As soon as the thought 
flashes into his mind that the building is 
altogether "un-Indian” in character, a 
statement which he has not cared to prove 
and that the Persian influence is a predo- 

* J. R. A. S,, 1015. p, 00. 
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initiating dement in the new find, he very 
naturally jumps to the c6ndusion that the 
so-called Mauryan hall is only a replica of 
the Persepolitan hall of hundred columns. 
But the hall at Perscpolis lacks a plinth* 
or a stylobate, whereas the one said to 
have been discovered at* Pataliputra seems 
to have been built on a stylobate. The 
pillars at Pataliputra are fifteen feet 
apart, while in the case of the hall at Perse- 
polis the intervening distance between a 
pair of them is twenty-one teet. v 

Tliis difference in the method of cons- 
truction of the two buildings does not 
count for much with the learned excavator 
of Pataliputra who holds that the Perse- 
politan ball affords a striking parallel to.' 
the one he has discovered. 

Further assertion with regard to the 
Persian character of the hall discovered by 
Dr. Spooner is to lie found in the following 
passage : — 

“X*iv\ in >rt\ tin* mu* 1 >»l; column which we had 
recovered showed a mason's mark fhmiliar at Pet'Se- 
pol.s. The lorm was not identical perhaps, hut the 
resemblance was nevertheless unmistakable and very 
striking 

The only fragment found in the excava- 
ted area is a part of a column bearing 
several mason’s marks which we had the 
opportunity of examining during our 
visit. They formed a very close approach 
to the crux uusutu, the symbol of life 
in Egyptian mysticism. They cannot, 
we are sure, he taken to represent any 
other thing. Dr. Spooner admitting that 
the forms on the Pataliputran column are 
not identical with anything similar found 
at I'crsepolis is rather dogmatic in his as- 
section with regard to the Persian influence, 
and finds, we arc quite at a loss to under- 
stand how, marks having a “striking" and 
an "unmistakable” resemblance to those 
at Persepolis. The origin of the symbol 
is certainly to be sought in Egypt, it might 
have been imported into India and Persia 
simultaneously, or what is more probable 
it might have passed into Persia through 
India. This opens up a vew vista of re- 
searches with regard to the gtigin of this 

symbol and its migration from its original 
abode to those countries where it lias been 
subsequently found. The mere occurrence 
of the symbol, even if tl e iiulcntity were 
established, would not advance a step 

i An Rep. Arch. Snrv. of I nil. l-'.-ist. Cire., 1913—11., 
p. 51. 

% J. R, A. S. 1915, p. 07. 
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farther the arguments in favour of the 
Persian influence on the ground of its 
being a common mason’s mark at Perse- 
polis. 

- Such are the queer evidences brought up 
by Dr. Spooner to establish his conclusions 
which canuot be at all regarded as scienti- 
fic or logical. In this strange land many 
things are allowed to pass as genuine pro- 
vided they happen to bear the hall-mark 
of officialism. 

Dr. Spooner does not find any loophole 
in his own .arguments and has no hesita- 
tion in making the following statement : — 

“Enrough has been said already to explain why it 
seemed to me reasonable to assume, as a working 
hypothesis for the conduct of future operations, that 
the structure under excavation really did betray 
strong Achaeinetiian influence, and that indeed it 
looked, at even that early stage of work, curious! v 
like a copy of the Persian Hall.’'* 

Dr. Spooner next tries to prove that the 
Mauryas copied the design of the palace 
at Persepolis. His preconceived notions 
led him to this assumption. He takes Lord 
Curzon's plan of Persepolis, works out the 
south-west corner of his pillared hall which 
probably never existed anywhere else but 
in his dreams, and starts through the 
jungle with his accessories and instru- 
ments for the sake of a mere theory and 
even that not standing on any sure basis. 
We bad better quote his own words:— 

“The whole story of that wonderful day cannot 
be given here. It will be found in my Annual 
Report lor 1913*14. ,, f 

Turning to the Annual Report of the 
learned excavator, we find him taking 
seven massive platforms “located in the 
eastern half of the south side,” as mark- 
ing the southern limit of the building. He 
refers, we believe, to several massive 
solid wooden structures, discovered at 
Patna, and photographs of which were 
published in the “Statesman”. We do not 
exactly understand why he talccs these to 
be the southern limit of the building. 
Let us, however, accept the conclusion 
provisionally and consider what he says 
with regard to the other points 

“Having them marked out a theoretical south- 
west corner for my pillared hall, 1 proceeded to 
measure out a distance of 200 feet to the south, and 
found myself thereby brought to a large and 
lofty mound.’’:! 

Admitting that the wooden foundation 


marks the southern limit of the so-called 
hall, what on earth can help one to ascer- 
tain the south-west corner of the building 
when the western limit is altogether _ un- 
known ? The wooden platforms might 
have been erected for a portion -of the 
southern limit where the soil was very 
soft. Dr. Spooner does not claim to 
have discovered a line of such platforms 
extending over 275 ft. which is the length 
of the southern facade of the stylobate. 
Were it so, it would have been a much 
more easy task for the learned excavator 
of Pataliputra to determine the corners, 
and perhaps, in that case his conclusions 
might have carried conviction. But as it 
stands now, it cannot be said with any 
degree of certainty that Dr. Spooner has 
succeeded to hit the south-west corner of 
his Pataliputra hall. Not resting satis- 
fied with what he thought he had 
discovered, the learned Doctor proceeds 
to discover the palace of Xerxes. The loca- 
tion of ihis desideratum has been made 
by Dr. Spooner at a place 200 ft. from 
the imaginary south-western corner. This 
is an unexplored mound which he at first 
took for “an ordinary stupa mound.” 

“But the other sides were found to the prevai- 
lingly intact, and all to be straight lines, north 
and south, and east and west, running to sharp and 
well-defined right angle corners. No stupa ever 
left this eonfiegnration/'* 

But instances are not rare. A Superin- 
tendent of the Archaeological Survey 
Department who took part in the explo- 
ration of Sahr-i-Balilol should not, perhaps, 
need reminding by a lay man outside the 
Department of the square stupas of Ate 
Masjid. No attempt has yet been made 
to explain these, if Dr. Spooner had 
devoted some of his time to the explora- 
tion of the ruins of Behar he would 
have found that the plinths of all me- 
diaeval stupas tire square. Hundreds 
of such structures were exposed by Cun- 
ningham and Beglar at Bodh-Gaya and by 
Marshall and Oertcl at Sarnath. Then 
comes a very queer remark from the 
learned explorer to the following effect: — 

“Lord Curzon’s plan then shows to the west and 
to the north-west of his south-east edifice, two 
natural hills. There are no counterparts to these 
in Patna. ”t 

In the plan printed in vol. 2 of Lord 
Curzon’s work, one of these “natural tailta” 




*1 
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j. R, A. s. pp r,7 ns. 
Ibid. p. C»8. 

Annual Rep., 1013-11. 


* Annual Ecpdfrt, 1013, p. . r >3. 
t Annual Report, 1013, p. 33. 
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has been marked as a mound. It is almost 
beyond our power to conceive what led 
the learned scholar to call them “natural 
hills.” Let us read what Lord Curzon 
writes on this point :— 

“Before leaving this place, let us notice that 
between the terrace that precedes it on the north, 
and the hinder must pillars of the great Ilall of Xerxes, 
is a space of ground about a hundred yards in 
length, which is now occupied only by a mound, 
rising in parts to a very considerable height above 
the true le\el of the pi at to -in.”* 

We do not understand how one could 
expect to find counterparts to these at 
Patna. To the west of the mound at 
Kuinrahar Dr. Spooner finds a mound in 
the jungle which he at once identifies 
with the palace of Darius, lie admits, 
the distance is not exact, but all the 
same he sticks to his theory. In the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society he 
further adds: — * 

“There were even ridges and other minor indica- 
tions at other points corresponding ‘ to further 
members of the Achaemenian group of struc- 
tures : but these were less conclusive than the main 
mounds and their significance was uncertain. "t 

In his Report for the year 1913-11- he 
remarks ou this point — 

“The north inner wall of Darius's palace accord- 
ing to Lord Curzon’s plan, lies almost exactly in 
one line east and west, with the south wall of the 
throne-room away otl to the east. The correspond- 
ing edge of the main body of our mound was found 
to be in corresponding bearing to otsr seven wooden 
platforms at the other site.'' J 

The mound at Kuinrahar which I)r. 
Spooner supposes to be the ruins of 
Darius’s palace, in the replica of Persepolis, 
at Pataliputra, has not yet been excavat- 
ed ; and therefore its outlines may be 
taken to correspond roughly with the outer 
walls. It would be rather an abnormal 
strain on the imagination to suppose that 
a corresponding inner wall might be 
regarded as forming the interior of an 
unexplored mound. It should be noted 
here that Dr. Spooner has taken the 
boundary walls between the fields and 
some elevated village roads to be the 
ri.dgcs. We could not find anything 
in them which might lead us to believe 
that they were the remains of walls or 
staircases as supposed by the learned 
explorer. We have to quote another 

• Curzons Persia, vol 11, p. 175. 

t J. R. A. S.i 1013, p. 

+ Ibid , p. 51-. 


instance of Dr. Spooner’s* American method 
of archaeological investigation. The 
palaces of Persepolis were built on an 
immense platform with a raised stone 
plinth which is still to be found intact. 
At Patna there is no such platform and the 
remains of a high stone plinth has not 
been so much as even traced. So the 
learned Doctor says:— 

“It seemed perfectly I utile to expect anything 
like a counterpart to tiic actual platform, at Kumra- 
hnr, tor all the neighbourhood of Patna is a level 
plain. However, preconceived notions were by this 
time laid aside, and I proceeded to the west to look. 
Due west of the second mound a modern water 
channel lay, which obscured the surface and threw 
that particular tract out of reckoning. But going 
south west from the south-west corner of the mound 
to a \e»y short distance from it, I came upon the 
most, astonishing resemblance of them all. There 
actually was a terrace, after all. The land on which 
1 had been vvidkiug theretofore was then disclosed 
as definitely elevated laud some two feet higher than 
the fields around il."* 

The platform at Persepolis was “faced 
with gigantic blocks of stone, constitut- 
ing a perpendicular wall that rises to a 
height varying from twenty to nearly 
fifty feet above the plain. ”t According to 
Dr. Spooner the remains of the platform 
at Pataliputra corresponding to the plat- 
form at Persepolis is only two feet in 
height. The explorer has not succeeded in 
discovering even the slightest indication 
of a stone-faced stylobate or plinth and 
perhaps it did not occur to him that this 
very slight variation in height is due to 
the a corny ulation of rubbish. Such are 
the methods employed in unravelling the 
mysteries of an ancient capital of the 
Mauryas. They were altogether unknown 
to the Indologists until the advent of the 
American scholar in the field. Even the 
most reckless and hasty people of the type 
not uncommon in the Department have 
never ventured to adopt them. 

With these discoveries to stand by, the 
learned gentleman proceeds to examine 
the Indian literature for further evidences 
of Zoroastrian influence. “Hut does this 
mean,” questions the explorer, “that really 
very little Persian influence is traceable 
in India ?” In answer to this question he 
states that the edicts of Asoka only echo 
Darius’s, and that “Dr. Marshall tells us his 
columns and his capitals were wrought by 
Greco- Persian masons.” There may or may 

* An. Rep., 19115-14, p. 54. 

*i Cuizon's PeiMn, Vol t J ) p. 1 o 1 . 
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not bean echo of Darius's edicts in the rock 
and pillar edicts of Asnku, but one pauses for 
breath when the explorer of Pataliputra 
calls to his aid the all-knowing chief of 
the Department, to prove that the columns 
and the capitals of Asoka were wrought 
by the Greco- Persian masons. Any action 
or utterance of this remarkable personage 
forces us to remember that he was chosen 
by Jbord Curzon’s Government to (ill the 
highest post in the Archaeological Depart- 
ment not on account of his proficiency 
as an Orientalist but for reasons better 
knowu to himself and his patrons than to 
the public, that his want of knowledge in 
Indology prevents and shall always 
prevent him from being a reliable authority 
on any branch of Indian antiquities, and 
that his statements, always unsupported 
by substantial proofs, have never found 
general acceptance. Was it not he who 
some years ago blazoned forth his disco- 
veries of the antiquities of the 12th century 
at Bhita in the district of Allahabad in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ? Well, afterwards when 
his fit of enthusiasm subsided to a consi- 
derable extent he became more modest in 
the pages of his Annual Report for the 
year 1911-1 2 where he curtailed a consider- 
able portion of his statements with regard 
to the excavation. Sir John was probably 
dreaming when he thought of the Greco- 
Persian masons working at the shafts and 
capitals of Asoka’s monoliths. We are 
sure he has not a grain of authority in 
support of this statement — nav, we 
challenge the whole Archaeological Depart- 
ment to come forward with any' substan- 
tial piece of evidence in corroboration of 
the assertions of their chief. Dr. Thomas 
seems to be perfectly right when he says 
“we must look to the facade of Darius’s 
tomb to realize how the Mathura lion 
capital fitted into place.”"' The lion capital 
of a pillar or a pilaster is purely an 
Assyrian design copied both in Persia and 
in India. 

After enumerating the capitals of the 
Asoka pillars and citing the instance of 
his imaginary pillared hall as'signs of the 
so-called Persian inilucnce on Indian 
civilisation, Dr. Spooner proceeds to bring 
up an array of literary evidences in support 
of his theory. 

“ .VUrasdu-ri'". "h" c.'i v®, "-ill K-ar ns testimony 


that tlic Indian court was almost wholly Persian in 
his day. Mr. Vincent Smith has brought together 
the details in his invaluable History, and the picture 
which lie paints lor us of Chundraguptu’s Court is 
Achaeuicuidu in every lino aud tint.”* 

These remarks do not demand any 
comment on our part, as they show quite 
clearly the undercurrent of thought and 
ideas that were running through his mind. 
Should Dr. Spooner feel inclined to contest 
this point, we can assure him, he would 
not find us falling hack. We find another 
queer remark which may very easily be 
misconstrued : — 

“When the edict pillars of Asoka testify to Persian 
influence, not by their style alone, but by tlicir 
substance and tlicir very script, it is clear that he, at 
least, drew definitely on the west for iuspiration.”t 

When Dr. Spooner passes any remark 
about the script, it appears that he is 
sure that the script ol all the inscriptions 
of Asoka testifies to the much-talked of 
Persian inilucnce. This statement is 
partially borne out by' two of the rock 
edicts, viz., at Mansbera and Shalibazgarlii, 
written ifi Kharoshthi script. This script 
owed its development to the later Aramaic 
and was written from right to left. The 
situation ofManshera and Shahbazgarhi 
necessitated the adoption of this script. 
Once they were included in an Achaemenian 
Satrapy and so perhaps the script re- 
mained in those regions as the residual of 
an exotic political supremacy at least for 
some time after the foreign yoke was 
removed. Parallel instances are not 
wanting in modern times. The Persian 
language was retained in the courts of 
Bengal for more than a century after the 
assumption of the clewuni by the East 
India Company. 

We learn from the Junagarb inscription 
of Kudradaman that a reservoir, originally 
constructed by the Vaisya Pushyagupta, 
the provincial governor under Maurya 
Chaudragupta, was subsequently fitted up 
with conduits by the Yavana king 
Tushusplia lor Asoka the Maurya. i 
This reservoir was subsequently repaired 
during the reign of Skandagupta. But a 
new light is thrown on the origin of this 
reservoir of water. The learned explorer 
of Pataiiputra informs us that “it. is 
believed that the famous waterworks he 
( Tushusplia ) carried out were copies of 
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the Babylonian/' But by whom is it so 
believed ? A statement unsubstantiated 
by evidence does not induce belief. Where 
arc the references? Such a vague asser- 
tion as this unsubstantiated by evidence 
and unsupported by reasoning has no 
place in history. 

Dr. Spooner’s conclusions are almost al- 
ways as queer as the finds at Patali- 
putra are scanty. 

“At the court,’ 1 sava the learned Doctor, “where 
the Indian inoimrtli washed his royal hair ;ii'c<jrdiii" 
to the Persian Calendar and built the royal hi«jh\va\; 
irom his palace in imitation ot Darius’s, his palaces 
themselves may very well have been as imitative as 
the royal road. \Vc therefore need no longer hesitate 
to tfive our archaeological evidences at Kmurahnr 
their full face value/ * 

Well, I am afraid, there is not much to 
be said in favour of the views taken up by 
Dr. Spooner with regard to the hail- 
washing ceremony ol Alauryn Cliaudra- 
gupta, which the learned explorer says 
was observed in accordance* with the 
Persian Calendar. Let us see what Mr. 
V. A. Smith lias to say on this point. 

‘‘In accordance with the Persian custom," he 
writes, “which had much intlueucc upon the Indian 
court and administration, the king ceremonially 
washed his hair on his birth-day, which was celebrated 
by a splendid festival, at which the nobles were 
expected to make rich presents to their sovereignly” 

Nothing has been said by Mr. Smith 
with regard to the Persian Calendar. 
The birth-day is as sacred to the Indians 
in the modern times as it was in the 
ancient days. This can never be called an 
observance of the Persian Calendar. We 
have not got any detailed account of the 
ceremony, which on the authority of 
Strabo and of Herodotus Mr. Smith 
understands to be a Persian custom. This 
might have been a custom common to 
both the Indians and the Iranians. More- 
over bathing, besprinkling the head with 
water, or washing the hair, as Strabo and 
Herodotus puts it, is the ceremony of 
purification insisted on by all the Grihya- 
sutras on all auspicious, memorable and 
sacred days, or as a preliminary to other 
ceremonies. There would be nothing un- 
Indian in washing oneself on his birthday 
which would always be regarded as 
memorable and observed with due cere- 
monies. The authority of Strabo and 
Herodotus does not seem to be so unques- 

* J. u. a. s., loin, p. r-j. 

* builv ] 1 it. tol v. Old cd p. H'l. 


tionable as Mr. Smith and Dr. Spooner 
are inclined to think. Their accounts of 
India were got mostly from secondhand 
reports, or at least they might safely be 
regarded as such as there is no evidence 
which would go to sjiow that either of 
them ever visited the land. 

Neither is there any authority for our 
believing that the highway to Darius’s 
palace was imitated at Pataliputra. Such 
statements on the sole authority of a 
foreigner cannot be relied upon. For one 
from the West, who first lights on Persia 
and probably her western satrapies and 
then sojourns to other Oriental countries, 
and if he were more iamiliar with 
Persia and the Persians, it would be 
natural to expect him to compare every 
remarkable thing that he might happen 
to visit with things he found in a land 
where he would be more at home and less 
regarded as a foreigner. Persia and 
Media by their contiguity to Greece would 
not so much be regarded as a strange land 
by a Greek as India would be. 

Our intrepid explorer now proceeds to 
bis next conclusion. Ilis idea is that the 
important finds of his own excavations 
at Pataliputra ‘‘shows us upon the 
threshold of the historical period a dynasty 
of almost purely Persian type— how purely 
Persian wc shall see as we go on.”* 

In connection with this our learned 
explorer has almost unwittingly uttered a 
piece of genuine historical truth. This 
is about the introduction of the use of 
stone in Indian architecture. Asoka has 
hitherto been credited with having intro- 
duced the use of stone as a building mate- 
rial and the Greeks have shared with the 
Persians the honour ol inspiring him. 
Serious scholars have often been led to 
doubt the correctness of this statement. 
Nothing can be brought up in support of 
this utterly unwarranted assertion. But it 
is implicitly believed to be true by such 
Indian archaeologists as Sir John Marshall, 
whose lack of knowledge of Indian history 
and literature leads him to believe that 
the origin of every Indian art and craft 
must be sought in Greece. Dr. Spooner 
very aptly remarks— 

"A Greek himself, Mcgasthencs would surely not 
have failed to boast of his own nation’s influence at a 
foreign court which he openly admired, had such 
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existed. For Chandragupta's time the evidences 
point to Persia only.”* 

The statement is not quite clear. 
Perhaps what Dr. Spooner means is that 
India was indebted to Persia for the in- 
troduction of stonp in the Indian archi- 
tecture. For the history of Chandragupta’s 
reign we have no evidence save the 
fragmentary statements of Megasthcnes. 
The Arthasastra has yet to be proved to 
be a genuine work of Chanakya before it 
can be admitted into the arena of* con- 
temporary accounts. Before even the 
commencement of Chandragupta’s reign 
the Persian Empire was destroyed and the 
Persians had ceased to be a nation of any 
consequence. The Empire was cut up and 
parcelled out among the generals of 
Alexander, audits individuality was almost 
entirely stamped out under "the Hellenic 
supremacy. When Persia revived out of 
the ashes of her former glory, under the 
semi-Helleniscd earlier Parthian rulers, 
her old Achaemenian magnificence and 
splendor had altogether disappeared. So 
that one has not got far to seek the 
evidences to the effect that during Chan- 
dragupta’s reign, Persian civilization had 
already lost its glamour, and Persia had 
altogether ceased to be a centre of in- 
fluence. 

Now for the structures, the remains of 
which Dr. Spooner imagines to have dis- 
covered at Pataliputra, he tells us that 
“these (at Kumrahar) so far as can be 
judged were wholly built of. wood. Possib- 
ly portions were made of brick, but stone 
was used sparingly, for certain features 
only.” These remarks so far as we can 
understand point directly to the failure on 
the part of the explorer to discover evi- 
dences of a stone structure. A few frag- 
ments of stone pillars he has succeeded to 
find, and so he asserts that they are the 
indications, or rather the very remains of 
a large pillared hall. And the consequence 
is that he is led to imagine the building 
was mainly of wood wherein bricks might 
have been partly used. Fergusson’s con- 
ception of the brick walls of the Persepoli- 
tan palaces, and corroboration of Lord 
Curzon % thereof are perhaps to a large 
extent responsible for this assertion. 

The next assertion of the learned cxplor- 

* J. K. A. S . j». 72. 

t An. Rep., 1913, p. r>3. 
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er is still less worthy of a skilled archaeolo- 
gist. “At Kumrahar,” he says; “what we 
see is the first use of dressed stone for 
buildingpurposes, when stone is still subor- 
dinate to wood, and largely restricted to 
columnar use and use in decorative 
adjuncts to the structure.” 

The three different stages in the learned 
Doctor’s imagination are clearly shown 
in this statement : first, that there was 
a building of some sort at Kumrahar, 
the only remains of which arc a few frag- 
nients of stone pillars ; secondly, that this 
building was mainly of wood ; and thirdly, 
that stone pillars were used in its construc- 
tion. But one question arises and that is 
this : what prevented the builders from 
using stone in the construction of the 
stylobate, floor and the bases of the 
pillars ? Dr. Spooner is not right, perhaps, 
in pleading the vvaxt of stones as building 
materials. These builders generally used 
stones quarried at Chunar or Mirzapur. 
If they could transport such heavy mono- 
liths from such distant places, of course, 
at a heavy cost, one cannot at all 
understand the reason which prevented 
them from using stone for the floor and the 
stylobate. At the same time, various sorts 
of stones are to be found in different parts 
of Bihar, which could have been easily 
utilized. In putting forth this remark our 
learned scholar betrays a regrettable lack 
of reserve which is an indispensable quali- 
fication of an archaeologist. He says that 
he has discovered the first use of dressed 
stone for building purposes at Kumrahar, 
and hence he must be sure of his grounds. 
He is absolutely sure that no older build- 
ing made of dressed stone will ever be dis- 
covered. He is confident of the fact that 
Jarasandha’s Baithak at Rajgir and the 
causeways up the Gridhrakuta and Giriek 
hills arc later in date. It pains one to find 
such statements disfiguring the pages of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

A laboured attempt is perceptible on' the 
part of Dr. Spooner to prove that his 
imaginary hall at Kumrahar was older 
in date than Asoka. The ghosts of the 
Chinese travellers are marshalled in and a 
curious jumble is made of their statements. 
Fa Hien* says that the genii had built 
Asoka’s halls and palaces by piling up the 
stones and thus raising up the walls and 
gates; therefore the hail at Kumrahar must 

* More correct! \ : Fa IImcii. 
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belong to an older order of architecture, 
because we have neither walls nor gates of 
piled stones in the case of the building in 
question. Again, HiuenThsang* mentions 
an old terrace at Pataliputra, which was 
older than the palace of Asoka. This the 
learned scholar identifies with the ruins at 
Kumrahar. “Thus,” remarks Dr. Spooner, 
“both our Chinese authors seem to indicate 
that our remains were not those of the 
Asokan palaces. That they are not of 
later date is obvious from the monuments 
themselves. We therefore must assign them 
either to Bindusara or to Chandragupta.’^- 

We have already attempted to point out 
that our learned explorer had no sufficient 
ground to state that the so-called hall at 
Kuinrahar was built of bricks and wood 
and where only pillars of stone were used. 
Ilis arguments for an older order of 
architecture as compared with the Asokan 
remains described by *Fa flsien as made 
ol piles of stones are also vague and in- 
sufficient. The second part of his argument 
is more real and tangible, but with his 
usual ingenuity he has distorted it to suit 
his own requirements, Hsuan Tsang saw 
an old terrace at Pataliputra. He calls it 
old in order to distinguish it from the 
Asokan buildings. Well, that is all. But 
what on earth could lead one to suppose 
that the terrace in question mustZ be 
attributed either to Chandragupta or to 
Bindusara? What bar must there be 
against its being assigned to a king or 
the kings of an older dynasty, say to 
Ajatasat.ru, who is said to have removed 
the capital from Kajagriha to Pataliputra ? 
What is Dr. Spooner’s justification for 
using the word must in this connection ? 
The ascription of the buildings to the 
earliest Mauryan times is altogether 
baseless and their Persian character is a 
bit of worthless statement utterly exotic 
in the domain of history. 

Now we come to the last of the argu- 
ments of Dr. Spooner. He equates Ahura 
Mazda to Astira Ma3 r a and identifies the 
Mauryan palaces at Pataliputra with 
those built by Maya and described in the 
Mahabharata. The equation Ahura 
Mazda** Asura Maya is childish and has 
been rejected by Messrs V. A. Smith § and 

* Or more correctly Hsuan Tsang- Also wrongly 
written Yuan Chwang. 

t J. R. A. S., 11)15, p. 70. 

t The italics are ours. 

J. R. A. S , 1915, p. SOli. 


A. B. Kieth. * The word “asara" may be 
transformed into “ahura," a word already 
existing in the language, but such trans- 
formation would be difficult in the case of 
the word “ Mazda ". Dr. Thomas is of 
opinion that its Sanskrit equivalent would 
be Mcdha. f Azcs may be Ay a, but Mazda 
cannot so easily be transformed into 
“Maya." Hence, the identity must be 
rejected as unproved and we have but to 
stick to the older explanation of Maya 
Danava as a foreign architect Of undeter* 
mined identity. But the Doctor finds in' the 
description of the palaces built by Maya in 
the Mahabharata a true description of the 
palaces at Pataliputra. 

“Nowhere in ancient India has anything of the 
type described in the Mahabharata been met with 
prior to the excavations of Pataliputra/’J 

The learned explorer forgets the fact 
that even in his own province a very few 
old sites have been explored and hence 
these pronouncements should not have 
been made by him. He quotes a few verses 
from the Sabhaparva and^ finds his 
“English quotation from Curtins and 
Strabo” sounding “curiously like the 
Mahabharata.” On a closer comparison 
of these two accounts it will be found that 
both the passages are so vague that it is 
absolutely impossible to find a parallel 
between them. There are no details given 
and the description as it appears was not 
intended to convey any clear idea. There 
mention is made of palaces (ttwtst:), of 
gardens (^UTHTfsr) and of artificial lakes 

(urtfa). This description might apply to 
any city on the face of the earth. Why 
then should Dr. Spooner say that nowhere 
in ancient India anything of this type had 
been discovered ? 

Mention is made of caves, it is true ; but 
this comes after the word nagarani, and 
perhaps, the caves in the suburbs, a 
feature of the ancient Indian towns, were 
meant. No caves had been found at 
Pataliputra ; and the truth of Hsuan 
Tsang's statement might be regarded as 
doubtful. Here again we have to pause 
over the authority of a statement made 
by Dr. Spooner’s Departmental Chief whom 
he has quoted. We have to listen to the 
second hand statement that the men who 

• Ibid, 1916, p. 138. 

t Ibid, 1915, p. 78. 

t Ibid, p. 81. 
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fashioned the Mauryau caves in the 
Barabar hills near "Gaya, betrayed famili- 
arity with the royal rock-cut graves at 
Persepolis.* The mere fact that the state- 
ment has emanated from Sir John 
Marshall does not heighten its value ; 
unless it is supported by unimpeachable 
evidence it is incapable of general accept- 
ance. We must wait for the appearance of 
the original statement over the siguature 
of Dr. Spooner’s chief with such corrobor- 
ative evidences as would make it entertain- 
able. The mere mention of caves makes 
Dr. Spooner forget himself and carries him 
altogether into a transport of joy beyond 
the pale of reasoning. He has found some 
record of the existence at Pataliputra of 
each and everything in Maya’s list, and 
some of these, the caves particularly, are 
known to have been exclusively of Persian 
character.” But if there wei^e caves at 
Pataliputra, who can say that they exhi- 
bited the same characteristics as those at 
Barabar? The earlier caves might have 
been differently constructed with peculia- 
rities of their own. Every capital had 
pavilions, gardens and lakes and was 
surrounded by walls and moats. Mr. A. 
Berriedale Kieth rightly points out that 
“the actual similarity seems to be of ut- 
most vagueness.” The language of a critic 
is altogether different from that used by 
our learned explorer. In his ecstasy he 
applies the description of the capital of the 


Kurus to Magadha. Any seeming simi- 
larity seems to be quite enough for him 
now. 

Coming to the description of the throne- 
room or the Sabha, Dr. Spooner under- 
stands it to be the description of a sort of 
modern Persian throne-room. 

“I take the poet/' says the learned explorer, “to be 
referring, in all alike, to a type of throne-room or 
snhhQ familiar to his contemporaries, but now lost 
to human memory, in which the actual pillars as 
merely structural necessities, were lost to the cons- 
ciousness of t lie beholder by reason of his absorp- 
tion in the symbolism of a different and more con- 
spicuous feature. This feature was the literal 
presence of a number of sculptured f represen tat ions 
of divine and semklivine beings so sculptured and 
disposed as to impress the beholder as literally 
supporting on their upstrctched arms, the various 
floors of the Sfililin."* 

What Dr. Spooner wants is to prove 
that this throne-room of various floors is 
actually the talnr or the Persian throne- 
room. It has been Supposed by some that 
the hall of hundred pillars was actually 
such a talnr or the throne-room; hut there 
is no definite evidence with regard to this 
point. It is a matter of regret that a 
sober-tninded arthaeologist can be so led 
away as to construct a house of cards to 
be pulled down at the slightest push of 
reason. The parallel between the descrip- 
tion of the Pandava capital and that of 
the Mauryas is purely imaginary, like his 
discovery at Kumrahar. 

Ibid, (>. K7. 
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Nimrod. 


THE UNNAMED CHILD 
Translated from the Bknc.au of Dkiiendra Sen 
By Sir Raihndranath Tac.urk. 

She is a child of six months, lacking the dignity of a name. 

She is like a dewdrop hanging on the tip of a Kamini hud ; 
like the peep of the first moon through the tresses of the night ; 
like a pearl in the earring of the tiniest little fairy. 

Her elder sister clasps her to her breast, crying, 

“You are sweet as my new pet doll,”— 
and her baby brother likens her to a pink sugar drop. 

Thus while the whole household casts about in vain fora simile to fit her, 
she nods her head opening her eyes wide. 



THE GREAT AGE IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE UVED 

ByJaBEZ T. Sl'NIlERLANIl. 


T ill} three hundredth anniversary of the 
death ol Shakespeare should call 
public attention, not alone to the 
poet who shed such luster on lus time,* 
but also to the extraordinary age in which 
he lived, which forms such a splendid back- 
ground to his life and work, and which did 
so much to make his achievements pos- 
sible. 

Has England ever seen another age so 
great as that ol Shakespeare ? Has the 
modern world produced any other in 
which so many great events of so many 
different kinds transpired, or in which lived 
so many men, cast in so various molds, 
who made permanent marks upon their 
own and succeeding times ? Could any 
age less great than that into which the 
poet was born, have stimulated his genius 
to such splendid fruitage as we see in his 
dramas ? 

Let us get clearly in mind the two es- 
sential dates. Shakespeare lived to the 
age of f > 2 years,— his birth occurring in 
1 and his death in 1 Gl(>. 

Notice first a few of his literary contem- 
poraries in England. The brilliancy of his 
work is so great that it tends to obscure, 
and sometimes causes us wholly to forget, 
the work of other writers with whom lie 
was associated. But as a fact, historians 
would be compelle 1 to rank the literary 
output of his age as distinguished and as 
surpassed perhaps only once in English 
annals, even if there had been no 
Shakespeare. 

England in Shakespeare’s day has been 
Xfjj’.y we ^ called a nest of singing birds. 

1 here was a June of poetry and song. We 
* m, LM. no *' ^ink of the drama as confined 
to Shakespeare, or even to Shakespeare 
and a lew others. The old time medieval 
Oyster, es” had developed into the 
Plays,” and they into the 
Moralities,” and they again into the true 
* rama. The drama had become popular, 
ana an ever-increasing number of adapters 
2 R . y s > revisers of old plays, re-writers 
• na improvers ol plays, and finally creators 
0314—4. 


of new plays, made their appearance. 
Shakespeare was one of this large and 
growing number, and his genius finally 
lifted him to an eminence far above the 
rest. But there were other writers who 
attained distinction, and whose plays were 
worthy to live and have lived. 

1 ’erhaps the greatest of these was Ben 
Jonson, who was born ten years later 
than Shakespeare. Jonson possessed much 
more learning of the schools than did his 
brother poet. He conformed more closely 
to the generally accepted rules of the 
dramatic art. lie wrote a large number 
of plays. In the construction of his plots, 
he was perhaps superior to Shakespeare. 
In his own day his fame was nearly or 
quite as great as Shakespeare’s. The two 
dramatists were warm friends. But 
Shakespeare had that mysterious some- 
thing which we call genius, while Jonson 
had only great talent, or, if genius, a dis- 
tinctly lower order of genius ; and so 
Shakespeare’s plays have lived and grown 
in fame, while Jonson’s are not much 
known to any one to-day, except to the 
historian of the drama, or to the special 
student of literature. 

Two very distinguished play-writers 
who were contemporaries and friends of 
Shakespeare, and who have sometimes been 
called rivals and sometimes imitators of 
him, were Beaumont and Fletcher, — whose 
work was almost wholly done together, 
in collaboration with each other. Their 
plays attained great popularity and the 
popularity continued long after their 
death. 

In all English literature there are only 
a very few names, possibly not more than 
two or three or four, that are more 
resplendent than that of Edmund Spencer, 
who was Shakespeare’s senior by eleven 
years. His great poem, the ‘‘Faerie 
Oueenc,” was published just as Shakespeare 
was discovering himself,— just as he was 
beginning to launch out as a writer of ori- 
ginal plays. 

l’erhaps there was no finer character 
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in the England of Shakespeare's day than 
Sir Philip Sid 1103 *. He was a favorite of 
Oucen Elizabeth and was considered the 
first gentleman of his time, lie attained 
distinction in arms, fighting in the Nether- 
lands to help the Di*tch people to preserve 
their liberties against the encroachments 
of Philip 11. of Spain. But he was a writer 
of great eminence, as well as a scholar, a 
courtier and a soldier. His “Arcadia,” 
published when Shakespeare was doing 
his very best work, was held in high 
esteem by his age, and his “Sonnets” 
were thought the finest in the language. 
Both have permanent places in English 
literature. 

I mention only one other of the writers 
who gave luster to the age of Shakespeare, 
namety, Francis Bacon. Bacon wrote 
essn 3 's of much literary value* and impor- 
tance, and near the end of his life some 
verse of little or no importance. His 
great writings were scientific and philoso- 
phical. II is “Advancement of Learning,” 
published when Shakespeare was in his 
prime, and his “Novum Organum,” publi- 
shed shortly after Shakespeare’s death, 
have their place among the great books 
of the modern world. 

Let us now notice a few of the great 
contemporaries of Shakespeare outside of 
the field of letters, and some of the great 
events that transpired during his life or 
near it. Looking at the world outside of 
England, we find that America was 
discovered only 72 years 1 before Shakes- 
peare’s birth. Only a little longer had 
the passage to Asia around the Cape of 
Good Hope been known. Hudson’s Bay 
was discovered about the time that 
Shakespeare was making his plans to re- 
tire from strenuous London to Stratford, 
the village of his birth, and there begin 
to take his ease. The Pilgrims landed 
on Plymouth Rock tour 3 ’cars after 
Shakespeare’s death. 

Shakespeare’s time was the world’s 
greatest age of discovery. The spirit of 
Columbus had passed into hundreds of 
daring men of every leading European 
nation. Numberless explorers were push- 
ing out over unknown seas and through 
unknown lands to learn more about that 
wonderful new world which lay hidden 
beyond the great Western ocean. 

It was in the generation immediately 
p? ?ceding Shakespeare’s birth that Cortez 
conquered and devastated Mexico, and 


Pizarro conquered and destroyed Peru. 
Sabastian Cabot, who had pushed bis 
discoveries by sea so far, died only sevcu 
years before Shakespeare saw the light. 
Sir Francis Drake, who was the first 
Englishman to sail around the world, was 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. 

Great things were going on in the world 
of thought and letters and knowledge in 
Shakespeare’s time. Great schools and 
universities were springing up. The uni- 
versities of Milan in Italy, Leyden in Hol- 
land, Barcelona and Parma in Spain, 
Giessen, Groningen and Jena in Germany, 
and others, were established during 
Shakespeare’s life ; not to mention Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Edinburgh University, 
Scotland ; and a number of the great 
schools and colleges of England. 

Painting, sculpture and architecture 
flourished. Michael Angelo died the year 
before Shakespeare was born ; Titian, 
when Shakespeare was a school b 03 '. 
Rembrandt was born when Shakespeare 
was at work on his great tragedies. The 
Louvre in Paris was begun when Shakes- 
peare was seven years old : the Escurial in 
Spain, when he was nine; St. Peter’s in 
Rome was complete two 3 ’ears before he 
died. 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we 
find in France, Montaigne the essayist 
and Rabelais the satirist; in Italy, Tasso, 
the distinguished poet; in Spain, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, the greatest 
names in Spanish literature. 

In science we find l^'cho Brahe, the 
great astronomer ; Kepler, the discoverer of 
Kepler’s laws ; Galileo, the inventor of the 
telescope, and the man who was imprison- 
ed for heresy for saying that the earth re- 
volves about the sun. 

It is noticeable that the Calendar was 
reformed in Shakespeare’s time, — that is, 
the Julian Calendar was abolished and our 
present Gregorian was adopted. 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we 
find in philosophy Descartes, and in 
political philosophy, Hugo Grotius, who 
laid the foundatio ns of international law. 

Great political events were going on in 
Shakespeare’s time. Perhaps the most 
important of these on the Continent was 
the fierce and cruel war waged by Philip 
II of Spain against Holland, for the 
purpose of subjugating that liberty-loving 
people. There was never a more heroic 
struggle than that of the Hollanders. 
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William, Prince of Orange, was their 
leader. His assassination occurred when 
Shakespeare was 20, but, although their 
great leader had fallen, the Dutch people 
carried on the struggle, and in two years 
more the Spaniards were driven from the 
country, and Holland was saved. 

Great religious events were transpiring 
when Shakespeare was living. 

Calvin died the year Shakespeare was 
born. Throughout all Shakespeare's life 
the terrible Inquisition was flourishing in 
Spain and elsewhere. The new Protestant 
Reformation was pushing forward in many 
countries. The Catholic Church was push- 
ing forward in many countries. The 
Catholic Church was intensely active 
endeavoring to stem its progress, and to 
promote its own counter-reformation. 
The most tragic event connected with the 
religious work at that period was the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
occurred when Shakespeare was eight 
years old. 

So much for events outside of Great 
Britain. In Great Britain itself events not 
less important were transpiring. 

The occupant of the British throne when 
Shakespeare came on the scene was Oueen 
Elizabeth, who had been ruling five years, 
and who continued for 29 more. She was 
proud, haughty, domineering, fond of dress 
and of show, anything but a gentle, win- 
ning or loveable woman. But she was 
intellectually keen, able, and far-sighted. 
She had a powerful will. She was able to 
manage men and aflairs with great skill. 
She was a successful and a great ruler, con- 
fessedly one of the very greatest that has 
ever occupied the British throne. 

In l()0d, thirteen years before Shakes- 
peare’s death, Elizabeth died, and James 1 
succeeded her. lie was a very different 
character from Elizabeth. He was good- 
natured, but weak. His reign was any- 
thing but a great one in English history. 
He was called the “Wisest fool in Christen- 
dom.” Macaulay said of him: “He was 
made up of two men, — a witty, well-read 
scholar, who wrote, disputed and haran- 
gued, and a nervous, drivelling idiot, who 
acted.” 

Perhaps the two most memorable or at 
least the two most exciting, political 
events that occurred in England during 
Shakespeare’s life, were the Gun-powder 
Plot, in the second year of James’s reign, 
and the destruction of the famous Spanish 


Armada, which took place under Elizabeth, 
when the young poet Was just beginning 
his career in London. We can well ima- 
gine the tremendous excitement of the Eng- 
lish people, when the news came to them of 
the fitting up of the powerful Armada by 
Philip. Spain was tlym the first nation 
of Europe, her armies were the most for- 
midable, her sea power was the greatest. 
She had lately been enriched by the vast 
wealth obtained from Mexico and Peru. 
And now her stern, wilful and relentless 
motmrch had determined to crush England. 
This armada was the iron hand with 
which he was to do it. 

The alarm was great everywhere, and 
increased as the great naval armament 
neared completion, and finally as it began 
to move, and drew nearer and nearer to 
the British shores. But the winds and 
waves weft against the invader, and 
became the effective allies of the stout and 
alert British seamen. The great and sup- 
posed invincible armada was beaten back, 
divided, scattered, defeated ; its ships were 
destroyed ; the armed forces which it was 
conveying to British soil were drowned ; 
the pride of Philip and Spain was brought 
low, and England was saved. We may 
be sure that such an event could not fail 
to make a deep impression upon a young 
man of 2 f, with the keen mind and the 
susceptible nature of Shakespeare, as 
indeed it made a deep and most lasting 
impression upon the whole English nation. 

I have spoken of Shakespeare’s age as 
being the great age of geographical dis- 
covery,— the age when the leading nations 
of Europe were pushing out into the un- 
known parts of the world, trying to f i ml 
new lands and to get possession of theni, 
England was not behind other countries 
in the spirit of adventure manifested 
among her people, and- in the efforts which 
they put forth to plant the British Hag in 
new lands. 

No British name represents that spirit 
ot adventure and discovery better than 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the scholar, the writer, 
the brilliant courtier of Oueen Elizabeth, 
the daring admiral and lover of the sea, 
the traveler and explorer in the new world, 
and the man who attempted to found the 
colony of Virginia, which he named after 
his patroness, the Virgin Oueen. 

We shall not understand the England 
of Shakespeare’s day if we do not bear in 
mind the intense religious activity every- 
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where manifest, aud the stirring religious 
events of far-reaching importance which 
were taking place. 

It was during Shakespeare’s early life 
that the Nonconformists arose, and that 
Puritanism began to attract attention. 
In the generation f before Shakespeare, 
under Oucen Mary, there had been severe 
persecutions of Protestants, with much 
shedding of blood. Latimer, Cranmer, 
Ridley and Bradford had been east into 
prison. When Elizabeth succeeded Mary 
on the throne, there was still persecution, 
but now it was of Roman Catholics. 
During Elizabeth’s reign no fewer than 
204- Roman Catholics were executed, 90 
died in prison, and 1U."> were banished. 

Up in Scotland, during Shakespeare’s 
time, Jvdin Knox was doing his powerful 
work. 

It was during Shakespeare’s life,— live 
years before the end, — that the authorized 
translation of the Bible was made, — what 
is known as King James’s version, which 


has kept its place as the standard ver- 
sion up to our own time. 

From all these events, — religious, politi- 
cal, military, commercial, literary and 
scientific, — taking place in England, on the 
continent of Europe, in all parts of the 
world, on land and on sea, we may get 
something of an idea of how stirring, how 
revolutionary, and how great an age it 
was iu which Shakespeare lived and 
wrote. 

Europe never saw a time when mightier 
forces were at work in human society, or 
when changes took place of greater import 
to nations, institutions and civilization 
itself. 

Is it any wonder Lhat iu such an age 
great men were produced ? If a poet with 
the many-sided, world-compassing genius 
of Shakespeare was ever to come to 
mankind, was it not in such an age, and 
in such a land as England, that he would 
be likely to appear ? 

New York, 1 Feb., 1910. 


INDIAN FINANCIAL REFORM AND MESSRS. SAMUEL 


MONTAGU & CO’S ANTI-GOLD CRUSADE 


I 

I N all his dealings for some years past 
with Indian currency and finance, the 
Secretary of State for India has shown 
an increasing regard for certain British 
interests and a proportionate disregard for 
Indian ones. The arrangement by which 
City financiers are permitted to combine 
membership of the Secretary of State’s 
Council with directorships of outside com- 
panies is highly objectionable and has been 
the main cause of the gross mismanage- 
ment of Indian financial affairs by the 
India Office. The appearance of Messrs. 
Samuel Montagu & Co., in the role of apo- 
logists for existing currency methods in 
India, the very close and confidential rela- 
tions between them aud the India Office, 
their persistent campaign against Indian 
currency reform, and their secret purchases 
of silver for the India Office in 1912 throw 
a flood of light on the subject. As the 
authorities have maintained that the 
Samuel Mantagu silver purchases have 


resulted in a handsome saving to the 
Indian Treasury contrary to facts— and 
as this transaction furnishes an instruc- 
tive commentary on the methods of the 
India Office— manipulated by Lord Inch- 
cape, Sir Felix Schuster and Mr. Lionel 
Abrahams— I propose to confine my obser- 
vations to the silver question. 

The total amount of the silver for the 
purchase of which secret instructions were 
given by the India Office to Messrs. 
Samuel Mantagu iS: Co., lietween the, 4-th 
March, 1912, and the 11th September, 
1912, was f> millions £. Lord Swaythling 
claimcd’a great victory for the India Office 
in circumventing the machinations ol a 
certain speculative syndicate in the Indian 
silver market. Lord Crewe in the House 
of Lords (Nov. IT., 1912) said with the 
utmost confidence that by buying through 
Messrs. Montagu, many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds had been saved to 
the revenues of India. Mr. Harold Baker 
stated in the House of Commons that 
there had been a minimum saving of 
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Cl 75,000. (Many hundreds of thousands 
had dwindled to a hundred and seventy- 
five.) Mr. Asquith said that the India 
Office adopted the course which any wise 
and prudent nun of business dealing with 
his own affairs or still more acting as 
a trustee on behalf of his beneficiaries, 
would have pursued. 

On January s, 11)12, Messrs. Montagu 
in an unofficial letter to Sir Felix Schuster, 
chairman of the India Office F'inance 
Committee, suggested that the time was 
not far distant when the Indian govern- 
ment would find it prudent to strengthen 
their position by coining rupees. The 
letter further said : 

“The net is being spread i it the sight • >1 the bird. 

1 1, Lire rc fore, yon postpone vom purchases until 
vou are absolutely pressed lor currency, the chances 
are that you will have no other supply available 
beyond that that is being nursed for you by Indian 
speculator. The inevitable result luiug that you 
will have to pay more or less whatever \ on are 
asked by them." 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s speech, 
made after the date of this letter in intro- 
ducing the Indian Budget iu the Legislative 
Council, (March 1912), spoke of a change 
m the habits of the Indian people with 
reference to silver as haviug 

“defeated the calculations of the silver specula- 
tors. It lias also absolved me from the necessity of 
undertaking furthei coinage inspitc of very consi- 
derable pressure from intereste d quarters." 

Sir Fleetwood Wilson’s speech and 
Messrs. Montagu’s letter contradicted one 
another. The idea that any one could 
make a corner in silver was absurd. The 
world’s annual output of silver amounts 
to about 28 millions £. How could the 
mysterious Indian ring with a stock of 
about 2 or 2 millions £ corner the world’s 
market ? Messrs. Montagu wrote 

“We should not in the least disturb the market, 
because wc should make no purchases at lixiiif*.’ 

As a matter of fact, they did disturb the 
market, and the price did go up. But if it had 
been true, they were not acting in the best 
interests of their clients, who had entrusted 
them with the silver to obtain the best 
market price that they could. When 
Messrs. Montagu began purchasing, the 
price of silver had been 26 r, !s d. per ox., and 
when they finished, it was 29, and the 
average price paid was28 1 ^. Definite offers 
were made in India from Bombay and 
Calcutta at 25'a d. and 20 d. per ox. The 
following evasive answers given by Mr. 


Baker in the House of Commons are 
instructive 

Mr. R. l> wynne asked the ITuler Secretary of 
State for India if lie was aware that a definite offer 
of silver to the value of approximately 2 millions C 
was made to the Goverumcut in Calcutta at 25^1. per 
ounce in January last ; and if he would explain why 
this offer was refused, seeing tftat silver was purchas- 
ed shortly afterwards in this country through Messrs. 
Samuel Mantagu and Co. at an average price of 
28*111. 

Mr. Harold Baker: The Secretary of State lias en- 
quired of the Government of India, who report that 
they are unable to trace the offer in question. 

Mr. 6 wynne : Will the lion, gentleman ascertain 
whether a definite offer was not made on January o 
by the Specie Bank ? 

Mr. Baker : If the honorable gentleman will 
give me further information I will inquire. A search 
has been made, but nothing has been found." (Nov. 
12, 1912). 

Sir Shapurji Broacha, while examining 
Sir Felix Schuster before the Indian Famine 
Commission, fnadc the following remarks : — 

11.150. — We have a witness coining who says 
Bombay is a larger market than London in silver and 
that the silver should be purchased in Bombay. Lord 
Inchcapc tnld us yesterday that silver should be pur- 
chased always in London. 

11.151. -1 know that in 1901*5 l got a large 
amouut of silver in Bombay on an order from the 
Comptroller-General, but the Home Government stop- 
ped any such action in future. Therefore India has 
been deprived of any benefit of the silver market 
that she has. 

11,152. — 1 know for a fact that 2 or 2 millions could 
have been bought last year in India at 2d. lower than 
it was bought iu London, in fact I know that 2 
millions were offered by a native banker.* 

It would now be evident, in spite of 
official utterances, that the operation of 
Messrs. Montag.u Nr Co. has resulted in a 
heavy direct loss to the Indian Exchequer. 
The average price paid in London was 
2S , .j l. per ox. In India silver had been 
offered at 25 | <jl- and 20 J. In 1911 the 
London price of silver was about 24>d. per 
oz. So far from there being a tremendous 
‘scoop’ as the official apologists claim, 
India has directly lost more than £500,000 
If the indirect losses resulting from the 
sales of council bills and the storage charge 
paid to the Bank of England for the paper 
currency gold held in London be taken into 
account, the total loss from the Samuel 
Mantagu transaction would amount to 
not less than £750,000. Messrs. Samuel 
Mantagu it Co’s method of calculation of 
the so-called profit is original and highly 
ingenious. They say : 

* Minutes ut Rvidenee taken before tile lLryul 
Commission oil Indian Fiuaucc and Currency. Vol, 
11, 1i. lit- iCd. 7JI57 ] 
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‘‘It was eminently desirable to maintain secrecy to 
the last moment, especially in view of the fact that 
a powerful group of speculators whose adroitness 
was a byword, had been on tlie’pouflcc for years with 
appetite sharpened by long waiting. A comparison 
of the avarage price of 11)07, the level to which the 
purchases of the Indian Government drove the market 
— viz., ,'lo i o d.— with tJS'+d., the average at which 
the whole of the first 5 millions C was acquired by 
the India Council, indicates the handsome saving 
which the Indian Government effected by making 
its purchases with such secrecy.” 

By comparing the silver price ol 1912 
with that of say 1SS3 or 1890 you may 
as well proclaim a saving of some millions. 

II 

Apart from the financial loss, the secret 
contract given to Messrs. Montagu is open 
to objection on grounds of public policy. 
Lord Swaythling, the head ol t lie firm, and 
Mr. Gerard Montagu, a partner, are the 
brothers of Mr. Edwin Montagu who was 
then the Under Secretary of State for India 
with the right to attend the Finance 
Committee meetings. Sir Stuart Samuel 
M. I’., another partner, is a brother of the 
Post Master General and cousin of the 
Under Secretary. Mr. Franklin who was 
so prominent in carrying on the negotia- 
tions, is a brother-in-law not only of 
the Undcr-Secretary but of the Post 
Master General also. Sir Felix Schuster 
the “chairman of the India Office Finance 
Committee is also the Chairman of Messers. 
Samuel Montagu’s bankers. It is not 
a convincing or satisfactory answer 
to say that Mr. Edwin Montagu was 
ignorant of the contract 1 when it was 
entered into, and that Sir Felix Schuster 
acted in the best interests of India. The 
deal was initiated in an unofficial letter to 
Sir Felix Schuster : no record of the 
verbal arrangement was made and the 
whole question of brokerage was arranged 
verbally and was not committed to 
writing till the completion of the first 
purchase. The Bank of England believed 
that under a verbal arrangement with 
Lord Inchcape, subsequently confirmed in 
writing, the silver purchases for the India 
Office were to be exclusively undertaken 
by them. The note of the terms upon 
which the Hank of England relied was 
written on India Office paper in Mr. Abra- 
hams’ own handwriting. Sir Felix 
Schuster in his evidence before the Finance 
Commission said that the verbal agreement 
between Lord lnchcapc and the governor 
(ft the Bank of England giving the Hank 


the monopoly of purchasing silver for the 
India Office for seven years, had not been 
committed to writing and that no written 
record confirming that existed in the India 
Office. What an astounding revelation ! 
What a search-light it throws on the 
hole-and-corner methods of the triumvirate 
Lord Iuchcape, Sir Felix Schuster, and 
Mr. Lionel Abrahams, who above all 
others have been the evil geniuses ol the 
India Office finance department! Lord 
Morley the Radical was thp Secretary ol 
State for India when Lord Inchcape con- 
cluded this scandalously unbusinesslike 
agreement with the Bank of England. 

So far as Indian interests are concerned 
it does not matter whether the Bank ol 
England get the business or any other 
agency. London is not the proper place 
to buy silver, for several reasons. (1) The 
money, the Indian Government remit to 
England, and Co finance the silver 
purchase, has to be remitted at a loss of 
exchange. Recently the silver purchase 
business lias been regarded as wholly a 
matter for the India Office. The officials 
of the Government of India were not even 
consulted on what terms they could get 
silver in Bombay. If silver was purchased 
in India, there would have been no necessi- 
ty for the extra sale of Council Bills over 
and above the Budget amount, the accumu- 
lation of cash balances in London and the 
transfer of the paper currency gold from 
India to London. That is exactly the 
reason why the financial autocrats at 
the India Office insist on purchasing silver 
when and as they deem fit regardless of 
the wishes of the Indian Government and 
the interests of the Indian tax-payer. 
(2) There are only four firms in London 
who do business in silver. They are 
financially very powerful and hold the 
greatest silver monopoly known to 
the world. They act not only as brokers 
but also as dealers and merchants. 
Everyday they meet aud joiutly declare 
the ‘fixing price’ of silver. (3) This 
increases the financial patronage of the 
India Office, which has entered the Loudon 
money market as a big money lender. The 
financial duties of the India Office are to 
make disbursements on behalf of the 
government of India and to manage the 
ilotatiou of sterling loans. The India 
Office should not be permitted to enter into 
general banking business in London with 
Indian cash balances. 
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The Bombay market is broad and 
natural and there arc no combinations or 
understandings amongst dealers or brok- 
ers. The European side is composed of 
nine powerful exchange banks who employ 
three firms of brokers. On the Indian side 
are the principal joint-stock banks, 1000 
jobbers and dealers, all of whom do busi- 
ness through some 100 Indian brokers. 
Besides Bombay there are other silver mar- 
kets in India. # The duty on silver in India 
is unfair and is resented by merchants, and 
bankers. It should be abolished entirely 
as it prevents the outflow of silver from 
India to the neighbouring silver centres of 
the Far East and gives the London silver 
market an unfair advantage over the In- 
dian silver market. For the last 14- years 
the India Office has disapproved the pur- 
chase of silver in India by the Government. 
No explanation has beeft forthcoming as to 
why some Go millions C were purchased 
exclusively in London when on several oc- 
casions large blocks could have been se- 
cured in the Indian markets easily and 
more economically. If the India Office does 
not interfere and if the Indian government 
empower the Bombay Mint Master to in- 
vite tenders every fortnight for stated 
•amounts of silver and give the tenderers 
the option of delivering the bullion within 
4;" days from the date of the acceptance of 
the tender, there would be no corner and 
the government would be in a position to 
dictate terms as all the silver markets — the 
Bombay, Calcutta, London, New York, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Hongkong, 
and Shanghai markets— would participate. 
The present frantic, heavy, and unbusiness- 
like method of making intermittent pur- 
chases should be abolished, and all future 
purchases should be made in India in strict 
conformity with Budget estimates. 

Ill 

The India Office clique who flouted 
Indian opinion by investing Indian money 
(the Indian Gold Standard Reserve) in 
securities of the colonies against which a 
deep-seated grievance exists in the minds 
of the Indian public, have deliberately done 
their best to check the inflow of gold to 
India by excessive sales of council bills at 
below specie ‘point a'nd over and above the 
budget estimates of the Indian govern- 
ment. In March 1912 Sir Vithahlas 
Thakersay ia-. the Legislative Council 
moved a resolution to open the Indian 


mints to the free coinage *of gold. Respon- 
sible leaders like Mr. G. K. Gokhale, Mr. 
Mudholkar, Mr. Dadabhoy, and others 
supported the resolution and made it plain 
that Indians do not want a prodigious 
coinage of token rupees to be forced upon 
them. Every heavy coinage of silver 
means a delay and unobstacle in the intro- 
duction of a gold currency in India. That 
is why the silver speculators of London 
and the City financiers in the India Office 
Finance Committee divert Indian gold to 
London and force millions of debased 
rupees on the Indian public (a rupee is 
rated at Kid. but is worth only 9d.). 

It is very difficult to understand why 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. have set 
themselves up as the unofficial apologists 
for the India Office’s management of Indian 
financial and currency affairs. 

(1) In their 1911 bullion circular they 
said, “The provision of suitable currency for 
such a vast and comparatively poor popu- 
lation demands delicate handling.” Un- 
fortunately that kind of handling has been 
conspicuous by its absence. Delicate hand- 
ling would mean the retention of gold in 
India in the form of gold coins in the hands 
of the portion of the Indian public which 
could hold and use gold without inconve- 
nience, and in reducing the circulation of 
token coins as in other gold standard 
countries. 

(2) Messrs. Montagu say : 

"The natives of India would have had some stre- 
nuous things to gay if the government had got a 
heavy premium oil silver coin by refusing to supply 
silver rupees when demanded aud thus had checked 
the exportation of India’s super-abundant harvest by 
forcing down the value of the crops.” 

This is a direct misrepresentation of the 
demands for a gold currency. There is no 
reason why proposals for the restriction of 
the rupee coinage and for a gold currency 
should be construed into a demand that 
government should refuse to supply rupees 
when required. 

(3) The next statement is that “the 

aspirations of Indian financiers are being 
met by the importation of gold coined and 
uncoined in substantial quantities.” 
Indians do not want the import of gold to 
be controlled by the India Office authorities 
in any way. What Indians want is the 
establishment of a gold mint in India the 
cessation of the India Office manipulation 
of Indian Exchange and Council Bills, and 
the holding of India’s gold reserves in 
India. V 
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(4) Messrs. Mantagu say that “it is a 
known fact that the Indian treasury has 
never refused to issue either sovereigns or 
silver rupees on demand and if the people 
of India require gold for circulation they 
have but to ask and it will be available.’’ 
These arc inacurate statements. Sove- 
reigns have been refused on many occasions 
when they were held in large quantity 
and not long ago they were not available 
at all in many treasuries. Government are 
under no obligation to give gold for rupees. 
But rupees are unlimited legal tender and 
people could not refuse them. It is not 
fair to force the public to take rupees and 
make them depend on the whims of the 
executive to give them doles of sovereigns 
in exchange. 

(5) In their annual bullion circular of 
1912, Messrs. Mantagu with an aid of 
superior knowledge say that “The Indian 
authorities have held before them the 
practical object of holding exchange steady 
with the VYest rather than the establish- 
ment of a theoretical single standard.” The 
authorities are not permitted to form 
policy as they choose. The Indian Govern- 
ment have accepted as part of their policy 
a gold standard and a gold currency. To 
maintain exchange without a gold currency 
hasmot been the official policy nor is it one 
acceptable to Indians. 

(6) Messrs. Mantagu were the first to 
make the outrageous suggestion to impose 
a stiff import duty on gold. Messrs. 
Mentagu & Co., stop at nothing to compel 
the public to use silver coins at any cost 
so that gold reserves may be collected in 
London to the delectation of ‘approved 
borrowers’ and bullion dealers and joint 
stock bankers. 

(7) Messrs. Mantagu add insult to 
injury by saying that there are only senti- 
mental and no practical reasons for the 
outery against present methods. It is 
interesting to note that Lord Crewe took 
up a similar line of defence in the House 
when he prejudiced Indian grievances as 
sentimental. To say that criticism is 
sentimental or nothing new is no answer. 

(8) Messrs. Montagu say “It must be 
remembered that silver rupees have been 
from ancient times the only coins familiar 
to the varied and populous nations of 
India.” This is historically untrue. For 
more tHan fifteen centuries gold raohurs 


and gold pagodas were current in India. 
It was Lord Dalhousie who demonetised 
India’s gold mohur in 1852. 

(m) “No demand on the Treasury is 
made for gold now, for notes are preferred.” 
Absurd again! In 1910-11 more than £7 
millions in gold was taken by the public 
from the treas uries. 

(10) In Messrs. Samuel Montagu & 
Co’s annual bullion letter dated 1st 
January 1913, those portions relating to 
Indian gold imports were served upon 
every hand under such heads as “India’s 
Hunger for Gold,” Rococo Rajah,” "India’s 
Buried Millions,” “Sick men whoeat gold,” 
and so forth. Indian currency policy is 
defended thus : 

“The increasing volume of India's external trade 
renders the maintenance of a steady exchange with 
gold countries rather than the minor detail oi 
currency, vital to its prosperity.” 

After all currency has become a minor 
detail, not vital as the maintenance of 
exchange. 

(11) “Out of the total production of gold in 1912 
nearly 40 per cent probably remains within territory 
financially dependent on Rngland, and for that reason 
the currency laws of the British limp ire have great 
influence on the movements of gold and arc of grave 
import to the world.” 

The ‘minor detail,’ of currency has sud- 
denly become a matter of world-wide im- 
portance ! 

(12) Messrs. Montagu’s most amazing 
announcement is this : 

“The bulk of hoarded wealth i.i India is buried so 
that at the present time nearly all the gold dug from 
South Africa is by a fresh digging operation deposited 
again beneath the soil in South Ysin.” 

This is false. The annual output of gold 
from South Africa now exceeds £40 
millions. In 191 1-12, the total net imports 
of sovereigns into India was CIS millions : 
of which £9 millions was added to the 
government treasuries, and £9 millions 
was taken by the public. Messrs. Monta- 
gu’s fanciful anecdotes of the Indians who 
make sovereigns into window panes, and 
swallow gold leaves for medicinal purposes 
show what an unscrupulous campaign 
against Indian currency reform, this firm of 
bullion dealers have been conducting for 
years. It is an ugly feature of the 
situation thatjin their anti-gold crusade, 
they have been backed up by the India 
Office under a liberal administration. 

S. V. Doraiswami. 
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DANISH PEASANT SCHOOLS 


N OW that the question of educating the 
young rural population of India is 
before the Government and the public, 
a short account of Danish Peasant Schools 
may be intero6ting to the readers. 

Let us for a while go beyond the valley 
of fear and death where war demons arc 
at present taking heavy tolls of human 
lile, and wander about the smiling villages 
of Denmark. There we shall meet the 
simple peasant folks cultivating their own 
land in an attitude of supreme indifference 
to the monstrous horror of war. 

That little country* of Denmark has 
alwaj's been the object lesson to the world 
as regards the improvement of her rural 
population. The high standard of intellec- 
tual culture of the Danish peasant and the 
marvellous progress made by their agri- 
cultural and economic institutions have 
always impressed the students of rural 
economy. The secret of it all lies in the 
introduction of a rational system of educa- 
cation, and in the efforts of a group of 
Danish patriots to whom patriotism is 
almost a part of their religion. I shall 
briefly summarise the information 1 could 
collect with regard to the origin, the 
development and the results of peasant 
schools in Denmark through which 47 
of the young rural population come out 
with decent education. These peasant 
schools are designated as the “High 
Schools” in Denmark. 

The movement ot elevating the rural 
population of Denmark owes its origin to 
the Danish poet Nikolai Frcderik Severin 
Grundtvig. The fact that imagination has 
creative power is amply proved by the 
success of these Danish national institu- 
tions, the foundation of which was first 
laid by a poet. This noble Danish patriot 
holds a unique position in the literature of 
his country. His writings have had a 
great influence over his own countrymen. 
So, when, in the year 1844, he appealed to 
his countrymen in the following words, he 
had sown the germs of his ideals in a fertile 
soil. He declared thus in a meeting of 
several thousand citizens : 

‘‘It was necessary to elevate the people, anil for 
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that purpose to revive their religious and patriotic 
sentiment ; that no beauty is too high for then) ; that 
the purest sources of intellectual and moral life must 
be placed within their reach ; that with the new 
schools a living, real, and national education should 
be created.” 

The Loot’s voice woke up the citizens 
of Copenhagen. They rallied round him 
to ofler their services to the cause of 
national education. The workers sought 
his help to build up the organisation 
with detailed precision in order to be able 
to give his ideals a practical shape, but the 
poet only formulated the principles and 
inspired others with the enthusiasm neces- 
sary for their application. Grundtvig must 
have seen clearly with the vision of a true 
poet that a too rigid programme would 
exclude any possibility of variation and 
thus a povyer of adaptability as the cir- 
cumstances change would not be preserv- 
ed. 

This is indeed a lesson to us who are so 
apt to lay undue stress on the importance 
of rules and regulations in the educational 
organisations. 

The perusal of the guiding principles of 
the schools is highly instructive ; as I read 
them I was struck by the remarkable uni- 
formity of ideas among the leaders of 
thought. How often the same principles 
as formulated by the Danish poet were 
declared to be the basis of sound education 
by our own poet Rabindranath. 

' The principles of this educational orga- 
nisation are as follows : — 

( 1 ) The instruction must be exclusively 
oral. The professor must not use any 
book, any notes ; lie must come into rela- 
tion with his pupils by means of a real 
familiar conversation. The poet founder 
of the organisation insisted on this point. 
The voice alone, he says, “coming from a 
human breast, can give words strength 
and wings.” Pie used to argue that if the 
main object was to communicate with 
souls, we could only do the work “with 
the word that is heard, that goes into the 
unseen to awake the invisible mental Ufc.” 

(2) As the age of 18 to 25 years is con- 
sidered to be most susceptible (according 
to Poet Grundtvig) to lasting impressions, 
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the young persons- of that age should only 
be admitted to the Schools. 

(3) No attempt should be made to 
impart technical education. The education 
must be general in character, aiming at 
opening new horizons in every direction 
and cultivating the patriotic, religious, 
aesthetic and moral sentiments. When this 
is attained, the schools will turn out such 
men who would be capable of learning 
agriculture or any other profession with 
profit. ' 

(-1) The teaching of history, specially 
the national history and national poetry 
should form an essential part ol the in- 
struction. Grundtvig was very keen on 
the methods of teaching history, lie says 
“History must be related in poetic langu- 
age, as it passed from mouth to mouth in 
the recitations of the Scalds. > lie empha- 
tically discouraged the practice of learning 
a mass of facts, statistical tables, etc., by 
lieart in chronological order. 

(o) Instruction should be given in the 
mother tongue. It is necessary that each 
student while leaving school, \ytfl lie able 
to speak and write Danish perfectly. Such 
a principle is quite easy to follow in a 
country like Denmark, for the Danish 
elementary schools keep the child in 
school until he is 11- or 15 years old. 
During this period the elementary instruc- 
tions in various branches of study prepare 
him for continuing further studies. 
Grundtvig’s idea was to resume instruc- 
tion in the vernacular language in “the 
High Schools" and carry it on to a degree 
of refinement very rare among the peasants. 
In this, according to the latest report, 
“The High Schools” have had considerable 
success, 

(G) The fees muse be p lid by each 
student ; the fees are quite low, but no 
student is exempted from payment. 

(7) The system of education dispenses 
with all examination and all diplomas. 
To follow the Grundtvigian principle, there 
should not be seen even oral examinations. 
Sometimes the pupils are questioned col- 
lectively, never individually. 

As we have seen, no diploma is given 
by the High Schools. “To most of us 
this leature of organisation will not seem 
to be quite feasible. The Government of 
Denmark once proposed that the schools 
should organise examinations, giving a dip- 
loma entitling#the students to enter the 
Copenhagen Agricultural School. The 


answer to this proposal by the followers 
ot Grundtvig is characteristic: — 

“Our object is to awaken the spiritual life, by 
means of free lectures, to excite patriotism through 
a right understanding of the language, nature ami 
history ol our country. We wish to do for the civic 
life of* the people what the Church is doing for their 
religious life. The moment ill which we succeed in 
teaching our pupils, in rousing their appreciation 
for what is high and noble in human life, is more 
imp >rlaut lor us than that in which they acquire 
a grammatical idea or solve a mathematical problem. 
We want them to do that also, but as subordinate 
to flic principal work. Our pupils must leave us 
full ol desire to devote themselves to noble ends. 
What information they lack they will easily acquire 
later, but ii is evident our education cannot adapt 
itsell to an examination programme.” 

There is another principle laid down 
by the I’oet which is related to the civic 
instruction. While he realised that the 
school must not be a “political tribune," 
he strongly recommended that the pupil 
must be given a sufficiently clear idea ot 
the existing political conditions. 

So much, then, for the principles of “the 
High Schools." Let us now pass on to 
the other phases of the system of education. 
The followers of Grundtvig are the 
directors of the Schools, and they are 
called the Grundtvigians. 

All the pupils of “The High Schools" 
are sons or daughters of peasants. There 
are at present SO such schools in the 
county districts of Denmark. But as the 
fees are to he paid, these schools are not 
within the reach of the poor peasant, and 
the agricultural labourers. With the 
increase of small landowners in Denmark, 
peasants are becoming prosperous, and 
the Grundtvigians are setting up schools 
among the poorer peasants. 

There are no regular courses, but 
discussions on such subjects as history, 
geography, Danish language and literature, 
social economy and elements of natural 
history, physics and chemistry are hell. 
The young men come in the winter 
when the field work leaves them more 
leisure. During a residence of a few 
months the pupil could not be taught 
the large number of subjects mentioned 
above, and therefore the courses have not 
a definite programme. The directors are 
of opinion that discussions are more help- 
ful in getting an idea of certain subjects 
than by mere following a text book. These 
discussions in the high schools awake the 
curiosity of the pupil and his desire to 
continue, at home, with the assistance of 
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the excellent public libraries and lectures 
— another important feature of Denmark’s 
educational activities— the study of that 
branch of Knowledge which appeals to 
him most strongly. 

The organisers of these schools fully re- 
alise the necessity of adapting the prin- 
ciples of education to the prevailing condi- 
tions of the village where the school is to 
be opened. So the details of the school 
organisations arc extremely variable. The 
personality of the director has a great in- 
llticnce on the tendencies of the school. 

There is no strict discipline imposed on* 
the young men. These tillers of the soil 
enjoy perfect liberty while at school for a 
lew months, but their liberty never dege- 
nerates into license. The professors and 
their families occasionally take one or two 
of their meals with the pupils and live on 
the most familiar terms with the whole 
school. The pupils arc ifl ways welcome to 
come to their teachers at all hours, and 
speak to them. Teachers are very sympa- 
thetic and kind to the boys. 

“The high schools” or the Danish pea- 
sant schools attract educationists from all 
parts of Europe. I have read with great 
interest an article written by a French lady 
who spent a few years in Denmark to 
study the Danish educational system. 1 
wish to quote from her article a lew sen- 
tences. 

“In July I foiiud 300 ywiiig girls at I'rednksbmg, 
lor the most part farm or domestic servants. *“* 
The pupils listen, in turn say, to a literary aildi ess 
■>r h romantic poem by l’alu Inn Mollen. then a bis 
lorieal lecture, say on the battle of I'redeneia, follow- 
ed by gymnastic exercises accompanied \v t’l singing. 

She writes that in another village, she 
heard a lecture on Michael Angelo and the 
part Savonarola may have had in the 
moulding of his genius. And this, my 
readers, in a village school in Denmark ! 

I have remarked that the object ot the 
lectures, discussions and recitals in the 
village schools is to stimulate desire lor 
knowledge. In case a young man wishes 
to continue his studies in advanced 
courses, he can go to the University ol 
Askov. This institution has nothing to 
do with the official universities. It is 
organised and controlled by the Orundtvt- 
gians, and most of the pupils come from 
the village ‘‘high schools.” Here some 
youirg persons are also prepared as 
teachers of the high schools. 

The courses last two or three seasons. 


The education in the natural scieuces, 
geometry and mathematics, is especially 
advanced. The professors first instruct 
the pupils in the earliest scientific dis- 
coveries, and then relate the liyes of men 
of science and inventors. Biographical 
sketches of those who contributed to the 
progress of science appeal to the imaginar- 
tiou of the pupil. 

Only a general outline of science is 
taught. The object in teaching science, 
according to the Grundtvigian principles, 
is not to make men of science, but minds 
capable of understanding the sciences. 

IL is admitted by those who arc 
acquainted with the Grundtvigian method 
of education that “the high schools” arc 
blessings to the Danish national life. 
These schools have undoubtedly stimulated 
the growth qt intellectual development of 
the Danish peasantry ; yet this is not what 
the Grand tvigians value most. When 
visitors question about the influence of 
the high schools on the people, they get 
such reply as 1 here quote — 

“This ceil unit v caiuiiit be proved by material evi- 
dence. since (ini' nil vig only desire 1 to act upon what 
cannot lie weighed or measured or valued in money : 
the increase in spirit mil value- However, there is 
evidence to show that our pup Is tv c superior to the 
peasants who have not passed through our schools. 
The mau.icen of the Technical Agricultural schools, 
to which a third part ol our joungru n proceed oil 
leaving us. declare that they assimilate instiuction 
tipicli better than the others. In the agricultural 
world, u is the tlnmdtv igians who found the Co- 
• 1 1 \ t* Societies whu li constitute out iortutic, iiiitl 

auv \ lsiloi in. iv observe what success our pupils have 
had in municipal and political life. 

1 believe no further comment is necessary 
to impress on the reader that the prosperi- 
ty of rural Denmark and high standard 
ot intellectual culture ot the Danish 
peasants arc due to the facilities given to 
them for education. Education is like life 
and health the birth-right of us all. The 
salvation of the cultivating classes who 
form the vast majority of our population 
lies in the spread ot education. The 
provision of educational facilities tor our 
rural population has been left ridiculously 
inadequate. 11 our Government really 
desire to improve rural conditions, it 
intelligent methods of agriculture are to 
be introduced, if any success in the Co- 
operative movement is expected, no village 
should be without a school. The example 
of rural Denmark may throw some light 
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in re-modelling our villages, and it is 
expected that the educational problem 
among the rural population ol India will 


receive the most careful attention of our 
landlords and patriots. 

I'oona. Nagenoua Nath Gangvlke 


BROWNING AND BERGSON 


T HE mission of Drowning appears .clear 
in the speech of Fra I.ippo Lippi 
when he says, 

It makes me marl to set* what men shall do 
And we iu our graves. This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank— it means immensely, and means good ; 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

He will neither teach nor preach but will 
reproduce nature and the world as they 
reflect through his owu person, with no 
other superior object than that of pleasing 
himself. It is this reflection through the 
person that constitutes the value of all 
literary art. Thus, in the words of Walter 
Pater we may say that 

“in proportion as the writer's aim consciously or 
unconsciously, comes to be the transcribing, not of 
tlic world, nut of mere fact, but of his sense of it, he 
becomes an artist, his work fine art; and good art 
in proportion to the truth of his presentment of that 
sense, Truth! there can be no merit no craft at all 
without that. And further, all beauty is in tile long 
run only fineness of truth, or what we call expression, 
the liner accommodation of speech to that vision 
within.” 

Ruskin also seems to speak in a similar 
strain when he defines 'Poetry in his 
"Modern Painters” as “the suggestion by 
the imagination, of noble grounds for the 
noble emotions.” It is this crowning 
transfiguration and the manner in which 
it shines that constitute the true excellence 
of all art. Both the philosopher and the 
poet have the facts of this phenomenal 
world as their data. The former ration- 
alises in never-ending chains of arguments, 
analyses the concepts of his own mine! 
and the facts of nature that he observes 
and aims at a synthetic reconstruction 
out of those diverse elements— the pro- 
ducts of his analysis. But probably the 
same truth would appear to the latter iu 
the soothing freshness of a dream. While 
the philosopher weaves his net of symbols 
and tries to catch the bird of truth, lo, it 
has already begun to sing exquisite notes 
of glee at the poet’s door. While the 
truth escapes through the meshes of the 


intellect, it broods calmly in the poet’s 
nest of joy. It is therefore that in Sans- 
krit ‘Kabi’ or poet is called “Krantadarsi” 
or endowed with the perception which 
transcends the ken of Philosophy. To 
find the meaning of the world, to inter- 
pret the significance of that reflection of 
the “outer” on the inner is as much the 
“meat and drink” of the philosopher as of 
the poet. The philosopher breaks the 
reality artificially in diverse parts and 
records these images iu symbols and at- 
tempts to construct a system therefrom. 
But the poet works through suggestion. 
His joy proceeding from a scuse of the 
beautiful enables him to project the Re- 
ality, not as an accumulation of unrelat- 
ed parts but in its entirety; for Beauty 
holds within itself the harmony of the 
inner and^ the outer, the Microcosm and 
the Macrocosm. Suggestion through Beau- 
ty leads therefore to the projection of au 
universe, the true creation of Art. The poet 
with his gentle touch draws up the golden 
veil from the face of the lady of Truth. 
The vision comes to him with the force 
of direct perception. It is, therefore, that 
we find that sometimes the Poet forestalls 
Philosophers and solves the problems of 
human life in quite a different way. The 
object of our present articles is to illus- 
trate it briefly from the poetry of Robert 
Browning. 

To take for example his Rabbi Ben 
Ezra. "Grow old with me.” The poet 
feels that he grows. Well, we all feel that 
we grow, but what grows ? Is it not the 
body that suffers growth or decay? Arc 
we not all familiar with the idea that self 
never grows. Had any of the philosophers 
before Browning ever hinted that that our 
inner sell ever grew in time ? But it is ex- 
actly this that the poet says here. The 
affairs of life surround him and ig, the 
midst of them all he feels that be is neither 
a passive observer nor a recorder ol 
changes and events. But iu a deeper 
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plunge of vision he fiuds that with 
every turn of time, with every tide ot 
worldly events his own inner self is grow- 
ing. Our popular conception ot mathema- 
tical time, which Newton describes as 
“Absolute, true in itself, and from its own 
nature,” (lows equally without relation 
to anything external; and “the How of 
absolute time cannot change— Duration- 
remains the same, whether motions are 
swift, slow or none at all,” is not what 
Browning conceives of it here. For it is 
the empty,* qualityless, homogeneous 
medium in which points are distinguished, 
merely as “now” and “not now." This 
continuous time that merely Hows is merely 
its objective aspect and as such is not 
directly in touch with us. But there is 
the other aspect of it, the aspect in which 
it is associated with the changes that it 
produces on us, the form in which it 
shapes us according to'the varying impres- 
sions that we receive trom the exterior 
world. 

"lie hxed thcc mid this* d.incf 
( U plastic circumstance, 

This present, they, forsooth, wonhlsl 1 i in arrest : 

M ac hi ncry just mean t 
To #ive thy soul its bent, 

Try thcc and turn thcc forth, suDiciciith impressed. 

Again, 

Ah note that Putter's wheel 
That metaphor, and feel 

Win time spins fast, win passive lies our cl iv, 
Thou to whom fools propound 
When the wine makes its round, 

".Since life Heels, all, is change; the Past 

gone, seize to-day." 

Here in fact we sec that in one intuitive 
glance he makes one of the boldest criti- 
cisms of the conception of time — a criticism 
which is altogether origiual as it was 
never conceived by any other philosopher 
before Browning and is only recently being 
formulated by the French philosopher 
Bergson. The true significance of time is 
not in its aspect as mere change, for this 
would reduce life iuto a number ol fleeting 
moments only and thus would lie directly 
opposite to what wc experience about the 
nature of our complex philosophical 
personality. The force of this view is 
realised when we see that if wc are 
to define time as merely fleeting, it 
becomes impossible even to account tor our 
notions of succession which forms the fun- 
damental point in all true conceptions ot 
time. For the notion of succession implies 
that the “before” and “after” arc held 


simultaneously before the mind. Now if 
time be essentially fleeting we cannot get 
the two discrete moments together and 
lienee can have no notions of succession. 

If wc should by exercising our imaginative 
faculty try to think of “before” and “after” 
as following each other, it is dear that 
even then they arc no* longer apprehended 
as “before” and “alter”, but as co-existent 
i.e., they are spatially conceived. Conse- 
quently such knowledge will consist merely 
in the apprehension of co-existent points 
projected in space like two mutually exter- 
nal objects. So the very fundamental no- 
tion of time requires the presence of such a 
stage where the “before” and “after” may 
interpenetrate and thus bring them both 
before us in one moment of thought. In 
the fundamental philosophical life there 
is a constant accumulation of the past con- 
served in memory ; the volume of the self 
grows. There we find that the present 
which is generated from the whole of the 
past inherits it all, while at the same time 
something entirely new is elaborated. It 
is just this pushing of the past into the 
present which constitutes the continuity of 
the life of the inner self. The past exists in 
the present, but in virtue of its existence 
there, it is no longer what it was. This 
“lived continuity” of our inner life is simi- 
lar to that of the growing organism »or in 
Browning’s metaphor to a pitcher in a 
state of formation. The poet says that 
Time is the force, the dynamic which spins 
this web of our inner life, the wheel that 
shapes the pitcher of our psychical person- 
ality. Our psychical day lies passive and 
is moulded into varyiug shapes with the 
motion imparted to it by time. It appears 
in its fleeting aspect to shallow minds. 
This its objective or spatial character, its 
aspect wherein the “before” and “after” 
may at least appear as co-existent points 
projected in space, which makes our 
life as vain as itself, is unreal ; whereas 
the true conception of time lies in the 
movement, the quickening impulse of 
life which builds our psychical whole by 
* the natural rapid interfusion of states into 
states. We know that Bergson has tried 
to prove that our conception of time 
“grows out of the immediate awareness 
of our conscious growth.” Thus accord- 
ing to him a being devoid of memory 
would have no conception ol time, for he 
would be confined to “now” ever renewed, 
and awareness of “now” alone does not 
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imply consciousness of time. The aware- 
ness of spiritual growth is the germ out of 
which the consciousness of time develops, 
lie identifies time with spiritual or psychi- 
cal growth. It is “pure duration.” It is 
the very “stufi” of life. It is the “continu- 
ous progress of the past, gnawing at the 
future and increasing in bulk as it ad- 
vances.” 

Thus we see that in Browning’s eyes 
time is the very wheel, the movement, the 
activity by which our inner self is being 
shaped and shaped, to fulfil the unknown 
destiuies of our lives. He is not afraid 
that the time that has passed is lost for 
us, for he knows for certain that it has 
been conserved in the very development of 
our being. The fleeting moments may 
come and go, what is that to us, the time 
that has passed lives within us in our very 
moulds. 

“Fool, till that is, at all 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Garth changes, but thy suul utul God stand sure: 

What euteied into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops ; potter and 

clay endure. 

Earth may change any way, but the 
impressions that have been produced in us 
live in our very growth— the present is 
being assimilated with the past, and the 
future as it comes will be taken up in the 
present, and it is through their assimila- 
tion in one “pure duration” in one organic 
whole that we can have the notions of 
“whs” “is” or “shall be.” In the single 
act of growth, the present, past and future 
are all associated ; and it is through the 
projection from the phenomena of our 
psychical growth that we have the notions 
of time. 

But now another question creeps in. 
Whence does this dynamic of time come in ? 
“Our times are in His hand.” The source 
of all movement is God ; it is by Him that 
the wheel of time has been set in motion 
which is daily shaping our inner self to 
some unknown form that exists in his 
mind. Bergson also holds the same view, 
for according to him God “is that creative 
activity which is the fundamental basis of 
all life, and which is not exhausted in the 
finite impetus which constitutes the life of 
our solar system.” But Browning being a 
master artist -s not satisfied in conceiving 
God merely in an abstract way as the mere 
unity of all activity, he therefore speaks of 
Him as the Absolute Person who has the 


plan of our growth ready in his mind and 
has according to that set our clay in mo- 
tion in the gpeat potter wheel of time. 

But what is that clay or “clod” which 
bears the impressions of progress and with 
every turn of time grows and grows ? 
Here we see no other self than that which 
is being shaped and shaped. Here of 
course we do not find any definite and clear 
statement, but it seems that there are dim 
suggestions here of a double personality. 
Thus in the very opening line we find that 
the poet addressing to his Other self says 
“.Grow old with me.” In another place 
referring to this sell he says “a God though 
in germ.” Eater on fourteen years after, 
the poet remembers this position with re- 
ference to this double personality, wheu he 
says in his Ea Sasiaz 

< >nly grant, my soul may carry high through 

death her cup unspilled, 

brimming though it be with knowledge, life’s 

loss drop bv drop distilled. 

Thus we see that in addition to the cup 
which was formed here by the potter’s 
wheel, there is also a cup-bearer. This cup- 
bearer, this soul, this God in germ, is the 
supra-individual, round which our psychi- 
cal personality' grows in an organic inter- 
fusion of one mental state into another. 
In speaking of this psychical reality, Brown- 
ing always describes it as growing and 
never analyses it into the different states. 

“What though the earlier grooves 

Which rail the laughing loves 

Around thy base no longer pause and pi ess ? 

What though about thy rim. 

Skull things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obev the sterner press ? 

It is the psychical life where the boun- 
daries of states gradually melt away, the 
multiplicity of the definitely outlined 
feelings, volitions, images, become less 
definite, less a multiplicity. No longer 
a multiplicity of juxtaposed states; there 
is rather a growing organism, in which all 
the tendencies are perfectly unified in a 
forward movement. This psychical body 
should be distinguished from the other 
supra-individual psychical reality in this 
that the latter docs not grow, but being 
like a god in germ is probably the direct 
source from which the dynamic of time 
Hows and forms its psychical llesh and 
rind. 

Next to this we are confronted with the 
question of the place of our physical body 
in this system, and we sec that Browning 
is ready with the answer that our body 
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and soul are connected iq sueli a way that 
each helps the other. The ordinary iiu 
pression that body retards our spiritual 
progress is erroneous, and the body may 
be said to have realised itq end to the 
greatest extent when it can befet project 
our soul on its onward march. 

“I,ct us not always say 

'Spite of this flesh to-day 

1 strove, made head, gained upon the whole, 1 

As the bird wings and sings 

Let us cry ‘All coml tilings 

Arc ours, nor soul helps flesh in jrc now than 

flesh help soul * 

“What is he but a brute * 

Whose flesh hath soul to suit. 

Whose spirit works lest arm? and legs want plav 
To man propose this tost 
Thy body at its best 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ? 1 

The body holds our soul as if’ in a rose- 
mesh and establishes its connection with 
the external world. The body therefore 
with its various cognitive faculties acts 
directly in unison with the stimuli received 
from without and the inner self of gradu- 
ally growing and interpenetrating ten- 
dencies and thus helps us in our onward 
process of development and to understand 
the unity of the purpose of our being and 
development with that of God iu terms 
of feeling. Through the beatings of our 
heart we can reconcile our being with the 
being of God as “power” and perceive in 
our relation a connecting bond of love. 

Vet gifts should prove their use: 

I own the past profuse 

<>t power each side, perfection cverv turn : 

Lyes, cars, took iu their dole, 

Jh'.'iiu treasured up the whole ; 

Should not the heart beat once, “I low good 

to live and learn ?” 

Not Once beat “Praise be thine, 

I see the whole design, 

1 who saw Power, see now Love perfect too.” 

Next to this we com; to the question of 
the value of the growth of our “self”. 
Every action, thought, instinct or tendency 
of man marks his gradual development and 
growth. But how are we to distinguish 
good from bad. What is the standard by 
which we should pass judgments upon our 
conduct ; if we are growing at every turn 
how to find the ulterior end to which our 
actions must all conform in order to be 
right ; how are we to criticise our own con- 
duct and those of other men ; there is no 
settledness of opinion about this. People 
having the same intellectual gifts often 
possess quite different views. Whose view 
shall we accept ? 


“Now who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what 1 hate, ' 

Shun what 1 follow, slight what I receive. 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me : we all surmise, 

They, this thing, and I, that : whom shall my 

soul believe ?” 

The worth of a matTs development can 
not also be judged by the “vulgar mass 
called, work,” though the common people 
are dazzled by its seeming greatness and 
want to gauge everything by it. For it is 
not only these tendencies which have been 
actualised and thus crystallised into 
“work” that go in making up the main 
account, but 

“All instincts immature. 

All purposes 11 usui e, 

That weigh'd not ns his work, yet swelled the 

man’s amount.” 

It comes therefore, that it is not possible 
to judge the life of man, by any of his ex- 
ternal actions, for these cannot be 
separately considered, but have to be 
taken up along with the phenomenon of 
his growth : for the hidden tendencies, 
desires, likes, dislikes, and many other 
things associated with his actions are not 
open to our view; but in the organic 
growth of his life, all the observed and 
unobserved data of his conduct and 
character form one system and cannot be 
separated from the place in which it 
stands in the growing whole. My 
thoughts, fancies, bafiled aspirations, every 
one of them has its proper place in 
the development of my life purpose. 
Whenever we pass any judgment on 
any seeming failure, sorrow or agony, 
we overlook the fact that our psychical 
life is an organically growing whole, 
each of those which we may happen 
to disapprove at any particular mo- 
ment has its proper place in the moulding 
of our psychical essence and that if any 
judgment is possible it must be on the 
life considered as a whole, and not on any 
part of it. We have never a view of the 
life as a whole, we only analyse and dis- 
sect what is unanalysable and can have 
access by our intelligence to disconnected 
parts only, and consequently are not in a 
position to pass any valid judgment on it. 
It is only God, the supreme source of all 
our life-force, who can have a complete 
view of our life as a complete whole. 

“Thoughts hardly to he packed 

Into a narrow act, 
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Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All 1 could never be, 

All, men ignored in nie 

This 1 was worth to God, whose wheel the 

pitcher shaped. 

It is his purpose that runs through us 
at every stage of our development, and lie 
alone can have a View of our whole life 
at a single glance and the purpose which 
it has to fulfil. Spiritual conflict is appro- 
priate to youth and it often happens 
that youth sighs for the impossible and 
commits blunders in the endeavour to im- 
prove what it is. But we should remember 
that each rebuff, each passing sting that 
we deplore, the excess ot sorrows over our 
joys, which makes us often so gloomy, 
each mishap that tramples the most 
cherished ambition of our hearts, in short 
everything that apparently appears dis- 
couraging and offensive arc in the right 
place and are gradually shaping and 
moulding our life for its final fulfilment. 
This fulfilment, therefore, is accomplished 
gradually as life advances from childhood 
to youth, from youth to old age and the 
most important finishing stroke is given 
at death. On none of these parts, there- 
fore, can we pass any judgment, tor the 
life must be taken in its entirety as one 
organic whole. Youth shows only but 
half and therefore only the side of our 
elemental strife is visible there; so it is 
that 

“Youth ended I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby : 

Be the fire ashes, what survives w gold : 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute ; I shall know, being old. 

But even old age does not represent 
the whole, for the last is yec to be, and the 
finishing touch is given by death which 
completes the final purpose of our life. 
From day to day the experiences of our 
life accumulate and interpenetrate one 
another and every day the purpose of God 
is running through us is being accomplish- 


ed ; the perfection of the plan is in the 
whole and any judgment which is not 
based upon the consideration of the life as 
a whole from birth to death must be 
partial, imperfect and erroneous. AH 
students «f .Bergson will, I think, now be 
able to understand to what an extent even 
in details the great penetrating vision of 
Browning has forestalled the modern 
French philosopher. But the superiority of 
the poet will appear when we think that in 
conceiving our relation witji God, he has 
not conceived Him as a mere power, the 
abstract unity of all activities or “Pure 
Duration,” but as a Person united in- 
timately with us by the spiritual bond of 
love. The effect of browning’s vision does 
not, therefore, end in dry philosophy but 
in unflinching faith that even in our worst 
moments, we can never go astray from 
the purpose which runs through us and 
is shaping our psychical reality. Let us 
not be discouraged if at any sad moment 
of our failure the Hydra-headed public 
calumny should bite us with its fangs, for 
we know that all the world’s coarse thumb 
and finger fail to plumb all that is passing 
in me in making up the main account, 
for all that 1 could never be, all that 
men ignore in me, I may be worth to God. 
It is only in death’s stern alembic that the 
elixir of life shows itself. He is waiting 
there in Heaven to taste the wine of our 
soul in the pitcher of our psychical per- 
sonality finished and accomplished by the 
last touch of death. Let us never be dis- 
appointed and despondent in any condition 
of our life, that this or that failure has 
thwarted my end and be ever hopeful and 
sure that the final realisation is awaiting 
us in the other world in the hand of God. — 

Rut I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men ; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I, to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, 

Round dizzilj' — mistake my end, to slake thy thirst. 

Sl’RENDRANATH DAS GlTTA. 


report ON INDENTURE!) LABOUR IN FIJI 

By C. F. Andrews & W. W. Pearson. 

[au. Rimers rkskrvi-d ] 

I T may be well before going further to India itself, which is predominantly 

give a very brief summary of the out- Hindu by religion, suicide is a very rare 
standing facts concerning suicide and occurrence. The Hindu has a deep religious 
crime among indentured Indians in Fiji. moral objection to taking life, regard- 
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i tig it as a sin. I' or this reason, the Indian 
suicide rate is probably the lowest in the 
world. Only one in every twenty thousand 
commits suicide in India, or 50 per million 
per annum. Among the indentured Indians 
in Fiji one in every 950 has committed 
suicide in each year, or over one thousand 
per million per annum. This is the average 
taken for the last eight years. To put it 
in other words, the suicide rate is twenty 
times as great as that of India. These 
hgures remain the same if only the two 
recruiting provinces oflndia are taken. 

With regard to the crime of murder, the 
facts are even more startling. In the 
United Provinces and Madras there is only 
one conviction for murder in every 250,000 
people each year, or four per million per 
annum, in Fiji among the indentured 
coolies, there has been one conviction ior 
murder each year in every 9, 000 persons, 
or 953 per million per annum. That is to 
say, the murder rate in Fiji is eighty times 
as high as that of India. - It is noticeable 
that the greater portion of people murder- 
ed are women. < >n the other hand, almost 
all the suicides in Fiji arc those of men. 
In India, what lew suicides exist are gener- 
ally those of women. 

If we make every possible allowance for 
minor inaccuracies, these figures for suicide 
ij, 1 ? 11 mui 'der remain very disconcerting, 
rhey are not the figures for a single year, 
but an average for a considerable number 
ot years, and it is significant that the last 
years are the worst. 

To take, for instance, the last recorded 
ye.ir, that of 19T1- : out of 15,G()5 inden- 
tured coolies in Fiji, eleven committed sui- 
cide, seven attempted to commit suicide, 
ten were convicted of committing murder, 
seven were murdered, twenty-seven were 
convicted ol the violent crime of wounding, 
thirteen were wounded, two were convict- 
ed of man-slaughter and three were killed 
by man-slaughter. The number of coolies 
actually charged in Court for committing 
these crimes, together with those who 
sunered under them, amounted to nearly 
? ne hundred persons. This means that one 
• n the adult indentured coolies 

FUb. during the year 191T, were involv- 
ed in violent crime, ending in murder, man- 
slaughter, suicide, or violent bodily 
assault. 

Sadly enough, it is not possible to ob- 
tain a complete record even with such 
authenticated figures as these, For in spite 
GG'4-G 


of the evident desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to give accurate returns, it is practi- 
cally impossible to do so in the present 
condition of Fiji. Magistrates are very 
few in number, and plantations are often 
far away from any centre. Hospitals, also, 
belong to the employers, not to Govern- 
ment. It is all to the’ interest of the Plan- 
ter to hush tip serious crime on his estate; 
and in recent years, when the indenture 
system itsell has been known bv every 
plaqter to be in danger, the temptation to 
hide facts, which might tell against the 
system, must have been very great indeed. 
That these satisties are as accurate as they 
are, must be put down to the credit of the 
Planters as well as to Government. Ifut 
to give one example of the minimising ten- 
dency at work, which came under our own 
observation, a Planter told one of us in 
the course ol ordinary talk, the story of an 
attempted suicide on his estate, and when 
we asked him if he had informed Govern- 
ment, be said he had not. One actual sui- 
cide, also, was reported to us both, when 
we were in different parts of Fiji, long be- 
fore any news of it had reached the Immi- 
gration office. We were ourselves the first 
to give them the report. 

Very often a cutting from a newspaper 
gives the true situation more clearly to an 
outsider than satisties. For it adds the 
atmosphere of the place, and is not a bare 
record of figures. The following is taken 
from the “Western Pacific llerald.” 

“News has just # rcaohed Suva of another of those 
‘cutting lip’ incidents, s > common amongst Indians in 
Fiji, which oecuted on the Wanloi Instate. In this 
case the motive is the usual one of jealousy, a woman 
being the \ietim ami a man the aggressor. Although 
badly harked the woman is expected to recover. We 
understand that i he owners of the estate were aware 
that trouble was brewing, but were prevented by the 
regulations Irom removing the man to another plan- 
tation, which action would have prevented the 
c itne. Anothei aspect ot the case is that if the 
assailant is sentenced to more than six months, his 
employers sultei by losing the time, as the indentures 
cannot be extended f*»r a longer period than six 
months. The law as it stands has an undoubted 
tendency to encourage the employer to hush up any 
such cases which may occur amongst liis laborers.” 

It is clear from this cutting, that how- 
ever anxious the Immigration department 
may he to get at the true facts, their 
difficulties in Fiji are exceptional. It will 
be made abundantly clear in this report 
liow scrupulously just and fair this Depart- 
ment itself was. Nevertheless allowance 
will have to be made for the carelessness 
and neglect on the part of Planters to 
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send to the office every ease of crime which 
oecured on their estate. 

When we came to examine further the 
reasons for the almost complete break- 
down of moral sanctions in Fiji, which 
^Shad resulted in such criminal records, w«* 
found ourselves more and more bewildered 
about the causes, though more certain 
than ever about the facts. * 

We were wholly unable to agree with 
one explanation, which was mosL frequent- 
ly put before us, namely, that the Indians 
recruited for Fiji, were the criminal class 
of India. We have already expressed our 
opinion concerning the Indian women. 
From them, indeed, we did undoubted- 
ly gain an impression that the number of 
prostitutes recruited must have been large, 
perhaps in excess of Natal, or elsewhere. 
It also appeared to ns, that this number 
was increasing, rather than diminishing. 
If so, that might itself account for a great 
(leal. 

Hut the men recruited were rather 
above, than below, the type we saw in 
Natal. The Hindustanis represented a 
class of villager whom we knew well in 
India: and these certainly did not come, 
in any large proportion, from the lowest 
stratum of Hindu society. Those whom 
we saw in the Calcutta Depot were 
villagers of a good class. The coolies also 
in the Madras Depot appeared to bean 
average village type. It is interesting to 
note how the Fiji newspapers have spoken 
of the recent shiploads of^ recruits ‘as an 
exceptionally fine set’ or' as ‘above the 
average.' Yet it is these very lliadutanis 
and Madrasis who so quickly go to 
pieces, and even in their first and second 
years begin committing suicide and 
stabbing and murdering their fellows. 

We ✓ were told again and again by 
barristers who practised in the Law- 
Courts, by Government officials, and by- 
merchants, that the Indian had become 
‘the criminal of Fiji’ ; that it would be no 
exaggeration to say that over 90 per cent 
of the violent crime in the Islands was 
‘Indian crime’ ; that there was a real 
danger that this disease of ‘Indian crime’ 
would spread to the aborigines. We found 
also that the Indians had got the reputa- 
tion ol being ‘the greatest gamblers ia the 
Colony’ and from what we saw in the 
coolie ‘lines,’ there can be little doubt 
that this reputation was not unfounded. 
But by far the most terrible fact, which 


met us on every side, like a great blight 
or devastation, was the loss of any idea of 
the sanctity of marriage and the con- 
sequent sexual immorality that was ram- 
pant on every side. The evil had spread 
in wider and wider circles from the coolie 
‘lines,’ till it had infected nearly the whole 
Indian population. Some one has describ- 
ed the condition of the Fiji as the ‘morals 
of the poultry yard’, and the phrase sticks 
in the mind fit is so painfully accurate of 
much that we were obliged to see and 
hear. 

We had at first supposed that these 
corrupt morals of the ‘lines’ would he 
thrown off, in a great measure, by a 
healthy reaction, as soon as the Indian 
became a free man. In Natal this had 
been the ease, and we had seen with our 
own eyes fairly healthy family life spring- 
ing up in the numerous tiny fruit-farms 
around Durban, where free Indians lived. 
But we found things iar more unsatis- 
factory in Fiji. There, the morals of the 
coolie ‘lines’ had become ingrained in 
the free population. As one Indian ex- 
plained the matter to us: “Sahib,” he: 
said, “our women have lost all sliamee 
they change their husbands as they change 
their dress.” An abominable trafficking 
in young girls was prevalent, which the 
law seemed unable to cheek. It was a 
common thing for a father to sell his 
daughter to one man, allowing the be- 
trothal ceremony to be performed, and 
then to sell her to another. Divorces were 
equally common. Women left their 
husbands for the sake of jewellery and 
went to live with other men. They seemed 
to do just what they pleased, and to live 
just as they liked. Castes and religions 
were mixed together in a common jumble. 
Hindu girls were sold in marriage to 
Muhammadans and vice versa : sweepers’ 
children were sometimes married to 
Brahmans. If this admixture had been 
due to enlightened motives of humanity 
and in accordance with conscience, all 
might have been well. But it was just the 
reverse,— a matter of greed and lust. As 
if to make the evil more deep-seated Govern- 
ment had done its best to banish Hindu 
and Muhammadan religious marriage 
altogether from the land. Indian Christian 
marriage shared the same fate in the eyes 
of the law. A Christian minister of 
religion, Mr. Bavin, who performed the 
ceremony of marriage for two Indian 
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Christians in Church, was prosecuted for 
committing an illegal act. The only valid 
marriage was said to he that drawn up in 
the office of the Immigration Department, 
and this was a mere matter of payment 
and registration. An Indian had merely 
to go to the Immigration office and 
register his name and that of his intended 
wife, and pay five shillings. Then if no 
objection was lodged, after three weeks he 
received a certificate from the office declar- 
ing that he had been married. There was 
no ceremony: no solemn declaration: no. 
mutual promise in the presence of wit- 
nesses. These Immigration Department 
marriages arc called by the Indians 
“maril” : and it was always necessary in 
Fiji to ask a man, or woman, if they had a 
“marit”: for nothing else was legal. In the 
prosecution referred to above, the insecurity 
and the degradation to *thc whole Indian 
community of this system was exposed in 
open court. A new marriage ordinance is 
now in the making, which recognises the 
religions ceremony of each Indian religion 
and gives to it the respect that is due. 
Put the harm that has been done during 
the last thirty two years by tiffs neglect of 
the State authorities to give any sanction 
at all to Hindu, Muhammadan and Indian 
Christian religious marriage can hardty be 
overestimated. 

The following story w.is told to us by a 
missionary, who knew the two brothers 
loncerncd, and tried to get their sentences 
commuted. Two brothers of a respectable 
Hindu family were guardians of their 
younger sister. They caused her to be 
married by Hindu religious riles to a hus- 
band whom they regarded as suitable. 
The Hindu religious ceremony was fully 
and duly performed. Then another man 
intervened and induced the sister to be 
married to him by means of a “marit” at 
the Immigration office. This “marit” was 
legal. The Hindu marriage was illegal. 
There was no redress. When the brothers 
knew that there was no other remedy, they 
went and killed their sister and gave them- 
selves into custody. They declared at the 
trial that they had done it for the honour 
of their family and their religion. They 
had done it, they said, to preserve Dharma. 
They were condemned to be hanged. 

The following documents may serve to 
illustrate the confusion which has been 
reached in the Indian marriage relations in 
Fiji. 


(1) Memorandum of Agreement for Separation. 

Made this eighteenth day of April 11)1 »'l between 
Jammu ex Fultaia III and Parbati ex Fazilka IV lius 
band and wife. 

(a) That in consideration of the sum of l 10-0-0 
this day paid to Jammu by Parbati the iormer rclin- 
tjuishes all his lights over Parbati as wife and gives 
her permission to go whenever she pleases ami live 
with whomsoever j 1 '* like" He will not sue her for 
da mages in any court >f law r lake any legal action 
against her. 

(b) That Parbati relimjuishes all rights over 
lammu as her husband and gives huu per mission to 
go wherever lie pleases and live with whomsoever he 
likes. •She will not sue him for damages in any court 
«»! law or lake any legal at lion against him. 

1 liu in 1 > 1 1 1 a i k o\rruuieuL Thumb mark 

of Jammu Stamp of Parbati 

[These agreements are, in the actual 
practice of the Islands, equivalent to a di- 
vorce ; at Itast they are so regarded by 
all indentured coolies. They are drawn up 
by certain Ikirristcrs-at-la w practising in 
Suva and arc signed in their presence. The 
paraphernalia of the (iovernment stamp 
and the legal form, in which they are in- 
sciibed, make the illiterate Indians believe 
that they arc valid in a court of law. Wc 
have been told by lawyi r.i since, that they 
arc not worth the paper on which thev are 
written. Vet the.!... " “ is made to 

the coolies lor them. ] 

1-) k l Ur to ( he Agciu-iiciur.il ol Iiiumgi a lion, 
Sir. 

Hick- is ,t man culled \*mi, c\ FijILiI.i I, uilcuding 
l» I<u\cfoi Indio, lb*' dnnglitci j.igwauti has been 
manied to m\ s*;ii, XaHiu, accnnlmg * (. i Hindu 
tiles, and this in. image will ha\e to be legistetcd 
ufo h ilmg to law "( this Colon v. 

I have spoil *, .''(Mm lor ihis m;irii.ig< and as I 
apprehend that the girl's inothci, jumimt, is likely 
Id sell her to some* me else than m\ son, I kmjuc.sI you 
to be so kind a> lo help me b\ taking steps to secure 
an undertaking bv Assn that (lining his absence 
nothing will happen to defraud me ol my lawful 
i ights. 

I beg to suggest that he should be made to give me 
a w lit ten aeknow Icdgmeni ol the expense incurred bv 
the said marriage. 

I'i) Lcttci threatening legal proceedings. 

To Lakslimi e\ Fa/ilka HI. 

You arc my married wife. You have deserted me 
without any reason or excuse. I hereby imtifiy to 
you that you must return and co-habit with me 
within one week of delivery ot this notiec; otherwise 
you must return me the jewellery, valued V liO-O-t), 
which you had from me for wear, also the sum of 
V oO-O-O in cash taken away by you from our home, 
also oui daughter Sunclerbasia, aged 7 years, with 
jewellery valued £ 1*10 0 which she wears. 

(Sd.) lmlrua, his mark. 

(-1 > Memorandum of Agicemcid. 

Pei ween Icln ,"»(*, llKS and his wile Ivaiwantiu 
db/A*? autl l.achmati ex Sniignla \. 
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Thai i ti om sulci align <>i the sum of l* r» -0-0 paid 
this dnv t« > kin l>v Larlnnaii and of the jewellery re- 
turned to Idu I >v Raj wan tin, I < lit gives up all his rights 
over Rajvvantia, as his wife, ete., vie. 

(o) Charge or complaint. 

Fiji to wit. 

The charge ol \ssu m the dist i i«d of Suva taken 
this twenty seventh day ' of March in the year of our 
land 1DL'5 before me, who sruth flmt Bhikari, e\ 
Clyde I, now residing with a man called Durban, 
did on or about the litilli day of Mmch instant steal, 
or convert, to her own use one sinkii valued 1 ( > 
shillings, one pair of jlnimka \vo«-fh 7 shillings, ete 
belonging to one Idu.. 

(This is one of the veiy tommon « harges lot 
return of jewellery made by a husband, when 1 us 
wife leaves him.) 

(t») The case of a Saidai 
better No. 1. 

To the Agent (icneial oi Immigiution UJnd lune, 

IDU. 

Sir, . 

The bearers Laelunamu e\ i»,mge^ II and I'liiaii 
cx Ganges J, say as follow : 

That Lachmauia has been e\eas».b fioni woik 
since her arrival in the Colony. At lirsi she was 
told to live with the man called Debi ^ingh. who 
was given up at the instance nt the Sanlar in favour 
of the bearer l'uran who jmiil l"2- 10-0 as the price 
ol the woman's exemption Itom work for one year. 

The said Sardar now desires the woman to give 
U|) Puran, with the intention of keeping the woman 
for himself. 

The woman dues not want to give up lhiran . . 
Letter No. L\ 

From Immigration Department. 'Jutli June, IDU 
Sir, 

l have t<i stale that Puran had pievious.lv com 
plained to this Department regarding the Sardar* s 
treatment of the woman Laclmiania, and his com 
plaint was inijuired into, with result that his allcga 
lions against the Sardar were proved to lie lake. 
Letter No. 3. 

From Lliu Manager, IMh XowihIkt, 1D1 1. 

(Concerning another woman named Jag w anti 
and the same Sardar) 

I am in receipt of your letter, which seems to 
have been written by you under the misapprehension 
that Bhola and Jagwanti were husband and wife 
at the time the Sardar made overtures to the woman 
to live with him, Bhola has informed me that these 
overtures were made with his consent. Since Bhola 
and Jagwanti arc now married, the Saidar will have 
nothing further to do with the woman. 

Letter No. 1. 

From the same Saidar, Jbih Mai eh. ID 1 ."i 
Dear Sir, 

1 heg to inform you that Bliola came to me 
morning and asked me for the money, but I told him 
logo to you. I asked Jagwanti to come with me In 
court lor the marriage, but she told me that she will 
see about it by and by. Bv this I understand that 
she wants to live with Madliu, alter being paid the 
sum. About the money I have nothing to say. Do 
please, as you like. Will von please pit l this eondi 
lion more in the agreement between me and Bhola 
and Jagwanti, Anal, utter ha vmg been paid the sum 
by me, it anybody v\ dl keep the woman, he w ill have 
to pay me f»0 no 

[We wish In ili.iw no inferences as to 
the nght.s au<l wrongs in this case, but 


simply to show from it the utterly aban- 
doned morals of the ‘lines.’ We heard of 
more than one case in which the Sardar 
sold the women, under his charge, first to 
one man and then to another.] 

It would be impossible to explain in de- 
tail, how all these evils connected with 
marriage have penetrated the home-life of 
the free Indian population, as well as the 
coolie ‘lines.’ We had opportunities of 
studying in Suva these strange marriage 
relations in that centre of (YceUndians. We 
also went carefully through liles of corres- 
pondence, agreements and settlements, by 
which Indians were struggling, cither to 
strengthen or else to relax these compli- 
cated marriage ties. We examined, besides, 
a large volume of evidence given in the 
Police courts. We were thus able to see 
in detail how sexual jealousy had brought 
about all kinds of misery and crime. 

It would be scarcely too much to say, 
that these marriage evils have almost obli- 
terated the ideal of the married life from 
the memory of Hindus in Fiji. They spoke 
to us of marriage and of women in a way 
that would be revolting to Hindus in 
India. The tragedy of it all was this, that 
the whole Hindu fabric had gone to wreck 
on this one rock of marriage, and there 
were no leaders to bring the people back 
into the right paths. The best Hindus we 
met were in despair about it. 

One other aspect of this same deteriora- 
tion may be described. The Hindu woman 
in the coolie ‘lines’, having no semblance, 
even, of a separate home of her own, 
which she can cherish, and divorced from 
all her old home ties, has abandoned reli- 
gion itself. The moral ruin is most pititul 
on this side. Though there are beautiful 
and stately rivers in Fiji, no women are 
seen making their morning offerings : no 
temples rise on their banks: there is no 
household shrine. The outward life which 
the Hindu women in the ‘lines’ lead in 
Fiji, appears to be without love aud 
without worship, — a sordid round of mean 
and joyless occupations. The contrast 
with India is seen in its saddest form 
during some so-called Hindu religious 
festival in Fiji. Everything that could be 
recognized as Hindu has departed, and 
with this, the religious spirit has departed 
also. The yearly round of the sacred festi- 
vals, which form so much of the brightness 
of a Hindu woman’s life in India, is con- 
fined in Fiji to a couple of days, of which 
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the greatest is no Hindu festival at all. 
The impoverishment of life, which has 
taken place, can hardly be understood, in 
all its pathos, except by Hindus them- 
selves. One who had recently come out to 
Fiji from Madras, a man of education, 
wrote as follows : — 

‘These festivities .'ire meaningless in Fiji, with no 
object hut to partake in sweetmeats ami lowily cries. 
Indian women are present with no intent to worship, 
hut to a great degree as a spectacle to the white 
population, who view with an inborn hatch:! laugh 
the coolie Iudiaus # 'iud their so called religion. Hindu 
degradation could not go lower." 

Vet, as we went further in our enquiries,* 
we met with hopeful signs of another kind, 
which showed us that there was still pre- 
sent, below the surface, the instinct and 
the memory of better things. We saw 
many lives of Hindu women, which were 
true to Hindu traditions, winning reverent 
respect. 

A high caste widow and her little 
daughter, who had passed through the 
normal dangers of the coolie ‘lines’ un- 
harmed, were reverenced by all the Hindus 
of the district. When misfortune came 
upon this widow while we were in Fiji, her 
Hindu neighbours cainc to us, offering 
monetary help up to 4,500 rupees. They 
wished to purchase for her the small por- 
tion of land, which her husband and her 
lather had possessed. A Madrasi Hindu 
mother, >n the north of the main Island, 
had gathered round her, in an out-building, 
a group of Hindu boys, to teach them their 
religion, together with a little English. 

Among the men, a Swamy, loosely at- 
tached to the Arya S imaj in India, and 
now dwelling in Suva, had gained instant 
respect from the Hindus, and had helped in 
founding schools, where religion could be 
taught. On every hand we found a long- 
ing for instruction to be given in religion, 
and this clearly proceeded from a pure 
desire, that the children of Hindu parents 
in Fiji should not lose all knowledge ot 
their ancestral faith. It was touching to 
sec what emphasis was laid upon religion 
in Lheir own education schemes. 

Two phrases were constantly used in 
Fiji, when thoughtful Indians talked over 
the whole matter intimately with us. The 
one implied that all their religion had gone 
to pieces. The other implied that they had 
not lost their inner appreciation of their 
old Hindu life. 

The Muhammadaus were very slightly 
represented in the main Island of Fiji. We 


should have seen them in much greater 
strength, if we had been aide to go to the 
smaller Islands ; hut time would not allow 
this. In the main Island, as far as we 
could observe, the religious decline had not 
been so rapid with them as amongst Hin- 
dus. They held together more, and even 
though they did not observe, to any great 
extent, the stated hours of prayer, yet 
they were proud of the fact that they were 
Mitsui mans, and this gave them a dignity 
of their own. There were very few leaders 
among them. They seemed capable of get- 
ting on by themselves and of keeping some 
idea of religion. They were equally eager, 
with the Hindus, to obtain religious edu- 
cation for their children. 

The Indian Christians were fewer still in 
number. Some of them held too much 
aloof from the main Indian body and were 
inclined to lean upon European support. 
Hut one feature was outstanding. Their 
home life was good. Some of our happiest 
recollections were those of Indian Chris- 
tian homes. 

The Parsis, to our regret, were entirely 
absent from the Island. We could not help 
remembering Parsi Rustomji, in Durban, 
and wishing that there might he such a 
kindly Parsi home as his, in Suva, to give 
us welcome. 

The brightest side of Indian life in* Fiji 
(which, in a measure compensated for its 
sorrows and gave hope for the future) was 
the love of India itself, which was still kept 
warm within every heart. There was 
practically no feligious bitterness; Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Christians lived amic- 
ably together side by side, because the one 
tie of India itself hound them together in 
one. This love for India kept their lives 
sweet, even in the midst of so much that 
was corrupt and diseased. 

In so far as it is possible to shorten the 
passage to India by direct Steamer service, 
and thus give opportunity to the youuger 
generation of Indians to see their mother- 
land, it will he all to the good. For there 
is no sentiment, at the present time, that is 
doing more to uphold tlie self-respect of 
Indians in Fiji than this affection for India. 
With many whom we met,— men who have 
lost for a time all the sanctions of religion, 
this sentiment itself has become a religion 
and a worship. Things can never he hope- 
less with Indians in Fiji, so long as this 
remains. 

There was another aspect of affairs in 
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Fiji, which corrected our earlier unfavour- 
able impression in an important way, and 
gave us encouragement and hope. We 
noticed that, whenever those who had 
come out of indenture were given opportu- 
nities to settle on the land, holding it as 
their own and leading their own free 
life upon it, the powers of recupera- 
tion very soon began to have their effect. 
We were more and more impressed 
with this fact, the longer we stayed in 
Fiji. It made us feel quite convinced, 
that if only the fatal mistakes of the 
present indenture system could be recti- 
fied, the Indian immigrants might then 
recover themselves and become a healthy 
population. We were equally convinced 
by what we saw that this life of settlement 
on the land could never be made really 
wholesome, if it were connected with the 
present coolie ‘lines.’ For the evils of ‘lines’ 
extended outwards, and brought degrada- 
tion to the free Indians who were near at 
hand. It also made many of the free 
Indians the mere hawkers and hangers-on 
of the coolie ‘lines.’ 

| It may be well to mention here, in a 
parenthesis, one of the most marked and 
painful features of Indian life in Fiji, which 
immediately attracted our attention. The 
whole Indian population is divided up into 
two* classes, an inferior and a superior, 
culled “indentured” and “free”,—' “grimit- 
wala” and “khalas” — to give them their 
local names. One does not need to labour 
the poiut, that to have people of one race 
in a small Island, some of whom are free 
and some of whom are the reverse, is to 
countenance a most injurious class distinc- 
tion. 

Though we found abundant sympathy 
among the free Indians with their less 
fortunate countrymen, and though we 
came across noble instances of self-sacrifice 
on their behalf, yet it was almost inevit- 
able that such an unnatural division 
should tell, in time, upon them, and should 
give to the indentured Indians a sense of 
degradation, and to the free Indians a 
sense of pride. It was often noticeable to 
us, how an Indian would bristle up, if ever 
we made the mistake of asking him if he 
was “grimit-wala” when he was really 
“khalas” ; or how, on the other hand, a 
man would hang his head, if we said to 
him “Turn khalas ho ?’’ when he had not 
yet obtained his freedom. There would be 
shame and dejection expressed in the very 


shake of his head, as he sadly confessed to 
us that he was still under indenture. Few 
things told us more truly than this what 
was actually going on beneath the surface 
of people's minds. 

Far deeper evils still were connected 
with this class division, which can only be 
mentioned very briefly. It brought out 
too often in the free Indians, not those 
noble qualities of sympathy and sacrifice 
which have been referred to, but those 
meaner qualities of avarice ar.d greed,— the 
readiness, for the sake of money, to exploit 
and trade upon the weak and depressed. 
There is always something very dangerous 
in the close juxta-position of a privileged 
and an unprivileged class, a servile and a 
free population ; and it is not to be 
wondered at, if Indians, with their morals 
already corrupted by five years’ indenture, 
should not be able to resist the dangers of 
their new position when they became free. 

Hut where the contact with the coolie 
‘lines’ was not especially marked, the 
healthy life of settlement on the soil soon 
began to have its effect on Indians, who 
had finished their indenture. This was 
especially noticeable in certain out-of-the- 
way settlements, away from the coast, 
on the north side of the Island. Nature 
has wonderful healing powers, and we 
witnessed them at work. The difficulties 
concerning the marriage of children were 
still serious, on account of the complete 
disproportion of men to women, in Fiji, 
among free, as well as amoi g indentured, 
Indians. But as life settled down, ami 
more and more children were born, even 
these difficulties became successfully sur- 
mounted ; and a new life of hopefulness 
began to spring up in these new Indian 
settlements far away from anywhere. It 
was one of the greatest pleasures of our 
visit to come across some such Indian 
settlement cleared out of the very jungle. 
It recalled to our minds many of the best 
features of village life in India itself. 

It was very interesting and instructive 
to watch the difference between these 
Indians settled, far away from anywhere, 
on the land, and those Indians who hung 
about the outskirts of the coolie ‘lines.’ 
Among the free Indians, at the coolie 
centres, there had been little or no purging 
out the moral evils, of the coolie ‘lines.’ 
The bad atmosphere of the ‘lines’ still 
clung round about them. But face to face 
with nature, and close to mother earth, 
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the free Indians, while they tilled their 
own land and built their own villages, in 
their own way, recovered a healthier and 
cleaner moral life. The aspect of joy came 
back into the women’s faces and into the 
looks of the children at their play. The 
impression of servitude and moral degra- 
dation was lost, and a new found happi- 
ness and pleasure in life had clearly taken 
its place. In one part of the country vve 
found that a little temple had been built in 
the middle of such a Hindu village. This 
showed us that religion itself had begun 
once more to take its true place in Hindu 
homes. 

A few examples may be given of the 
state of affairs here generally described. 

J. A small cultivator on the north side 
of the main Island had a small holding of 
his own. purchased bv promissory notes, 
lie was a sweeper, and <)id work in a store 
as well as on his own land, lie had been 
eleven years in Fiji and had received SOU 
rupees for his last crop. He spoke of 
further transactions in land to the extent 
of ir.00 rupees. He was very happy and 
prosperous, and his wife and daughter 
seemed equally happy as they were seen by 
us on the day of the’.Vluharram festival. 

2. A village settlement, five miles 
from Navna, which had originally been 
lorincd by a small syndicate of four Indians 
who were now Zamindars. The ground 
was all free-hold property and the crops 
looked very flourishing indeed. There had 
been unfortunately some quarrel between 
the Indians about the land. Though there 
was outward prosperity, there was clearly 
inward discontent. Probably the settle- 
ment was too near to the large coolie 
‘lines’ to be completely independent, and 
Navua, as a district, bore an evil reputa- 
tion. 

3. A small settlement of Indians com- 
pletely isolated and independent, lar in. the 
interior of the Island. There was an air of 
quiet peace and happiness about this 
village which touched us very deeply, after 
what we had seen for so long in the coolie 
‘lines’. The •men and women spoke with 
freedom, and the children were evidently 

h a PPy* . , f 

4. The following are typical cases of 
prosperous growers of sugarcane among 
the Indians in the north of the Island 

Lachman has been three years out of 
indenture and was able to sell Ins cane 
last year for Ks. 1 ,635. 


Nathu, who has been five years out of 
indenture, has grown 531 tons of sugar- 
caue on twenty-three acres of land. He 
received for his crop Rs. 7,200. This man 
sold out his interest in the land and its 
standing crops for Rs. 13,500. 

Kara Singh told us, that he had received 
Rs. 12,000 for his last year’s crop. This 
sum however docs uot represent net profit. 
An encouraging fact in his case was that 
he was following the example of the large 
European planters in his cane cultivation 
by an extensive use of green manure. The 
small Indian holders, we were told, had 
not made sufficient use of scientific cultiva- 
tion, with the inevitable result that their 
crops are inferior in quality, and the soil 
is gradually becoming impoverished. 

fin 101 1 independent Indian growers of 
cam* supplied to the Company’s mills at 
Eautoka, on the north side ol the Island, 
a total of 32.32S tons of cane, which 
realised 2,.S5,000 rupees, at an average of 
eleven shillings and eight pence per ton. 
In 1015 from the same source the estimate 
was 47,000 tons of cane which would 
realise 5,40,500 rupees at an average of 
fifteen shillings and four pence per ton. In 
this Huutoka district 31 per cent of the 
total sugar-cane land is already in Indian 
hands, and all along the north coasfthe 
percentage is ever increasing. In the 
district of Nadi alone there is a population 
of 5,000 free Indians and the monthly 
average applications for leases of land at 
the Magistrate’s court was fifty. There 
are thus a large number of free Indians 
who are now growing sugar-cane, 
quite independently, on holdings varying 
from five to three hundred acres in extent. 

The large Indian cultivators employ 
numbers of free Indians to carry on the 
ploughing, manuring, weeding aud cutting 
of the cane.] 

5. A settlement of free Indians on the 
border of a small European plantation. 
These have recently come out of indenture 
and settled near their old employer. The 
planter gave to them, at a very low rate, 
during the last year of their indenture, a 
piece of ground for growing cane, lie now 
uses their free labour, at the heavy seasons 
of the year, paying them full wages. In 
this way, he has been able to reduce the 
number of coolies under indenture on his 
estate. The Indians seemed prosperous and 
contented. The planter was evidently 
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their friend, and they were some distance 
away from any large coolie ‘lines.’ 

[The Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
has for some years past introduced this 
system of settling indentured Indians on 
the land, near to their own estates, during 
the last year of their indenture. They pick 
out carefully those coolies who st ow 
capacity for work among the caries. In 
Lautoka 2,200 acres are thus leased out 
to ISO Indians under the Company’s 
settlement scheme]. 

From all this if will be clear that every 
year the interest of the Indian free settler 
will have to be taken into consideration in 
an increasing measure. For in the long 
run, if the present rate of progress conti- 
nues, they will be the chief growers and 
producers of cane in the Islands. Indeed, 
the time may be not far distant, when the 
European cane grower will give place to 
the Indian altogether, the organising work 
at the centres alone remaining in the 
Europeans’ hands. If the new oiler of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company to place 
£ 100,000 at a low rate of interest at the 
disposal of the Fiji Government for ludians’ 
settlement be accepted and the settlement 
carried out, this predominance of the 
Indian cultivator as a grower of sugar- 
canp for the Company’s Mills will be prac- 
tically assured. 

While, on the whole, with many draw- 
backs and difficulties, the land settlement 
of Indians has gone forward, the same 
cannot be said with regard, to Indian edu- 
cation. Indeed it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to state that the policy of 
the Government of Fiji with regard to 
Indian education has been, up till quite 
recentlj r , one of almost complete neglect. 
Even with reference to the public school 
education of European children, Fiji is far 
behind every other colony in the Empire. 
With regard to Indian children, in spite of 
strong warnings from the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Home authorities, the expen- 
diture has hitherto been nil. We have been 
told further, on reliable authority, that for 
many years there was the strongest 
opposition on the part of the Sugar Com- 
panies to any education being given to 
Indians at all. It was said that such 
education would tend to take the Indian 
coolie awa y from the soil, and thus make him 
‘spoilt’ for labour purposes. If the European 
sentiment with regard to Indian education 
hr s somewhat changed to-day in Fiji, it 


is due to two chief causes,— -first, the brave 
struggle which the missionaries made 
against unenlightened opposition, and, 
secondly, the strong external pressure 
which has been brought to bear -upon the 
Fiji Government by the Colonial Office 
in London. We may well believe, also, 
that the criminal statistics of the Indian 
population have at last begun to make 
people think. When we were asked to 
explain the suicide and crime among 
Indians in Fiji, compared with other 
, colonics, we used to point to the education 
statistics. The absence of school life 
means the absence also of educated 
teachers as well as of the school house. 
The teacher and his wife are apt to set 
the standard to other families round 
them. Their home is often a centre of great 
good in an illiterate community. 

In the Fiji Blue Book for 1914 tvvopages 
only are given for education. From the 
figures it appears that there are only two 
aided Public schools and one Government 
school in the colony. The rest of the 
education is left entirely to private en- 
terprise. 

Out of a total revenue of '-12/9,844 in 
1914, the sum of only £3,812 was devoted 
to education, or less than 1 .2 percent of 
the total revenue ; and none of this was 
for Indian education. In Suva itself, the 
capital of the Islands, the anomaly 
occurred not long ago of rates being 
actually collected from Indian rate-payers 
for public school purposes, without per- 
mission being given to the children of such 
rate-payers to enter a public school. On 
an appeal being made, the Indian rate- 
payers were informed that they would 
not be required to pay rates any longer. 
But admission to the public school was 
persistently refused on racial grounds, 
and there is still no Government school 
for Indian children in Suva, though the 
majority of the inhabitants are Indians. 
This Municipal policy of Suva is unfortun- 
ately in keeping with other forms of discri- 
mination against the Indian, which have 
reduced him to a mere cipher in Municipal 
affairs. Not only has the Indian been 
refused educational facilities for his children 
but at the same time he has been practi- 
cally disfranchised. 

If Fiji is to come into line with the 
standard set by the other Colonies she 
ought to be spending at least £10,000 or 
£3 2,000 a year on education. At present the 
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Government of Fiji is throwing almost 
the whole of its responsibility lor educa- 
tion on the Missionary Societies. 

It is indeed pathetic to see the attempt 
made by the Indians themselves to supply 
the educational need which ought to be 
supplied by Government. On the North 
side of the main Island and elsewhere there 
are many instances which show how keen 
is the desire of the free Indian settler for 
education. 

1. At Nadi, a small school was dis- 
covered which was being held in a stably 
behind a small store, with about a dozen 
small boys learning English from a Hindu 
woman. This woman had learned English 
at a Mission School in the Madras 
Presidency before coming out to Fiji, 
under indenture, some 11* years ago. 

L\ Near Ha there is a small school 
with about LM) boys on the roll who arc 
taught English by an aged Maulvi. At 
Ha itself, near one of the few mosques we 
saw in Fiji, two or three bo vs arc ( aiiv 
taught from the Ouran. 

o. At the same centre, Ha, the Indians 
themselves (both Hindu and Musalman) 
subscribed and built a school-house a 
year ago. This unfortunately lias been 
empty ever since, for want of a suitable 
teacher, although the Indians are willing 
to contribute liberally towards the support 
of a qualified man. 

4. At another Indian settlement in 
the interior of the Island, on the bank of 
the Rcwa River, a similar School-house 
has been built bj' voluntary contributions. 
Hut this too is almost useless for want of 
a suitable teacher. , 

o. We were told of an attempt to 
start a school in a country district in the 
South of the main island. After a short 
time, however, the funds ga\e out and 
tile school was closed. The head teacher 
was then paid by the Mission and the 
school was re-opened by them. 

6. An enthusiastic effort was made 
in Suva to found a school in which 
Hindus and Muhammadans should be 
taught together. A two-storied building 
was given for the purpose by a leading 
Musalman, on the understanding that 
the upper storey should be used for a 
mosque. We attended many discussions 
with regard to this school. The opinion 
we found was, that though there were 
Rood intentions in abundance, yet there 
was very little practical leadership. 
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7 lie Fiji Government is a I last begin- 
ning to awake lo its responsibility for edu- 
cating the increasing Indian population ; 
for it sees more clearly than before that 
an unenlightened people is a danger to 
the well-being of the Colony. Hut so far 
it has been unable secure properly 
qualified men, on account of the low 
salaries offered. Certainly there could be 
no liner opportunity for young men of 
education and ideals who arc anxious to 
serve their fellow-countrymen, than to 
go out in educational service to Fiji. For, 
there, they would have the chance of help- 
ing to shape ft new country's develop- 
ment, which may eventually become an 
Indian Colony. Not only Government, but 
also the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
has begun to take up tin* matter with some 
techie interest. 7'he Company lias just 
offered )(’»(> and a site to each of the 
missionary institutions in order to relieve 
itself of tiu* r« spon^ibility of running 
schools of its own. 7 he Vancouver Mill 
at Navna nko gives a small contribution 
to the mission school there. 

Hut the subject of education needs to be 
taken up much more thoroughly and 
seriously if the need is adequately to be 
met. For the whole future of Fiji depends 
largely upon such a system of education 
being built up, amongst the Indian popu- 
lation, as will render it a useful and stable 
dement iti the life of the Colony. 

When \\t* weie ashtd by the Fiji autho- 
rities what system and method of educa- 
tion would be best suited for Indian needs, 
\ve expressed very strongly the opinion, 
that it w ould be a mistake for Government 
to place everything in the hands of the 
missionaries, and merely give grants-in-aid 
to them. We had abundant opportunities 
of reaching the real opinion ol the Indian 
community in Fiji, and we were certain 
that sudi a policy would be looked upon 
as a very serious infringement of the prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality. The Indians 
in Fiji are for the most part quite illiterate. 
It is not to be expected that they will be 
able to organise and coiled funds for their 
own schools on the scale of the European 
missionaries. For a very long time to 
come, therefore, it would not be possible 
for them to meet the active missionary 
propaganda on equal terms of activity. 
If the" Fiji Government were simply to 
stand aside and distribute grants-in-aid, 
the missionary speieties would be certain 
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to step in and reap .all the linanciul bene- 
fits. This would give the whole Indian 
education of the Islands a predominantly 
Christian colour, even though the Indian 
parents might wish their children to be 
educated in their own Hindu and Alusal- 
raan religious precepts. 

At the same time, we found no wish, on 
the part of Indians, to exclude the mission- 
aries from education altogether, or to 
ask for purely secular schools. They had 
a great and natural respect lor the work 
that the missionaries had done. They 
recognised that the missionaries had been 
their friends and had made known their 
grievances at a time when they them- 
selves were mute and helpless. The mission 
schools, also, had struggled on without 
any help from Government, at a critical 
period when European sentiment in the 
colony was set against Indian education 
altogether. The Indian community in 
Fiji, however ignorant and illiterate, was 
generous and liberal in its appreciation 
of those who had helped in the hour of 
need. There were no two English names 
more frequently on their lips than those 
of Miss Dudley' add Mr. Button. They 
spoke of these two friends and helpers with 
an affection amounting to reverence. It 
was. the work of missionaries like these, 
struggling against overwhelming odds, 
that had saved the whole Indian commu- 
nity from falling to the lowest level of 
ignorance and vice. 

We can both of us recoil vividly the 
scene we saw one afternoon in a 
Christian orphan home in Fiji, the only 
Indian orphanage in the Islands. The 
house was beautifully situated on a 
slightly rising ground near the banks of 
the broad Rewa River opposite some 
crowded Coolie ‘lines.’ We had just come 
from the indentured Coolie qu irters, and 
had seen the condition of the little children 
living in the midst of sights and sounds 
which innocent children ought never to 
see and hear. Then, in this home across 
the river, we watched a group of tiny 
children at their play. One baby was 
pointed out to us, whose mother had been 
murdered in a quarrel in the ‘lines’, and 
whose putative father had been hanged 
for the murder. There were other children 
in the home who had a somewhat similar 
history. . We could not help contrasting 
the happiness and innocence of these little 
ones with the evil and impurity of their 


former surroundings, and we were only 
too thankful for this haven of pure child- 
hood, which had been offered to them for 
shelter. 

While, therefore, the Indian community 
gave all due respect to the missionaries 
lor what they had done and were doing, 
they were convinced that it would be harm- 
ful to allow the whole Indian education 
ol the Island to come into missionary 
hands. They wished rather to have 
Government schools side by side with 
missionary schools. Our own decided 
opinion was in favour of this policy also. 
Apart from the question of religious 
neutrality, which missionary institutions, 
by their very character cannot observe, 
mission schools, if left to themselves, have 
a tendency to become educationally in- 
efficient. False economies are often made 
and unqualified teachers, taken from the 
ranks ol catechists, are put in charge. On 
t he other hand, Government schools, il 
left to themselves, have a tendency to 
become educationally extravagant. Use- 
less expense is not seldom incurred accord- 
ing to the whim of some new Director, or 
Inspector. But when the two systems 
exist side by side— the Government and 
the Missionary,— they are able to counter- 
act one another. The weakness of the 
one system is the strength of the other. 
Liberty of conscience is also in a far 
greater measure preserved by such a com- 
bination. 

If such a combined system were adopted 
in Fiji, two further things would be neces- 
sary'. There should be the right of entry 
into every school for accredited ministers 
of religion. There should, also, be especial- 
ly liberal grants allowed to any educational 
venture, Hindu, Musalman or Christian 
that proceeded direct from the Indian 
community itself and was financed by 
Indian money. 

\Ye have been obliged to go somewhat 
further in offering advice on this subject of 
Indian Education than might possibly be 
regarded as fitting in a Report of this kind. 
Our reason for doing so lias been, that we 
were specially asked by the Indian commu- 
nity to put forward their views, because 
they had such great difficulty in doing so 
themselves. There was no subject on 
which they were more unanimously 
anxious, .and on which they laid greater 
emphasis. They were wontl in a very 
touching manner, to look forward with 
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confidence and hope to the removal of all 
their moral evils, if only education could 
be given to their children on right lines. 
After what we heard, in the Pacific, of the 
beneficent results of liberal education in the 
Philippines, during recent years, we felt 
that there was much to be said tor their 
point of view. 

It seemed more and more clear to us, 
the longer we staj’ed in the Island, that 
there was no side of Indian life in Fiji, 
where the Government and the people of 
India might offer more practical help, {ft 
this juncture, than by pressing forward the 


urgency of a comprehensive educational 
policy with regard to Indians in Fiji, —a 
policy large and wide enough to cover the 
whole of the Islands. We hoped also that 
it might be possible to offer any initial aid 
that might he required . We have reason 
to believe, that a representative from 
India sent out to assist in such a greatly 
needed reform would be welcomed by the 
authorities in Fiji. He would also receive 
from every section of the resident Indian 
coinuiunity the warmest possible welcome 
and support. 

( To be cundudal.) 
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F OR long I had cherished a desire to visit 
all those parts of 'the world where theic 
were a large number of Indians either 
settled or temporarily congregated for 
purposes of study or labor. When 1 actually 
left mv home in April 11*1 4, I had no 
intention ol staying out longer than six 
months. England and parts of Europe 
were the only places I proposed to visit. 
On reaching England, however, and alter 
the Komagata Mam incident, the desire 
to visit the British dominions and colonies 
grew stronger. When I met Mr. Henry 
Baurassa, the Canadian statesman, in 
London on the suggestion of Mr. Charles 
Roberts, the Under Secretary of State for 
India, I spoke to him of my desire to visit 
Canada and received encouraging promises 
of hell) from him. About the same time l 
received an invitation from one ol the Sikh 
leaders in Canada. My desires and inten- 
tions were beginning to take more definite 
shape when the war broke out and 1 
considered it expedient to postpone my 
visit to Canada and other parts of the 
British Empire. 

In November, however, alter 1 had 
hmshed my book on the Arya Saniaj, I 
decided topay my second visit to the United 
States. The object was to know more of 
that fascinating land, to study the social 
and political conditions that prevail there. 


to cultivate acquaintance with a few at 
least of its intellectual leaders, to get first 
hand knowledge of its system of education 
and to find out what opportunities we had 
of training our young men there, ^long 
with it went a strong desire of knowing 
as intimately ns possible the conditions of 
the Indians that had settled in America, 
and also why the American prejudice 
against Hindu, immigration had developed 
so strongly in recent years. 

The very first day I landed at New York, 

1 saw several Indian laces. They were 
Bengalee gentlemen who had come to 
receive our distinguished countryman Prof. 
J. C. Bose and his wife. During my stay 
in New York I came across about two 
scores or more ol my countrymen, Bengalees, 
Fanjabecs, Mahrattas, belonging to almost 
all the great communities of India. I also 
had the pleasure of meeting two of my 
countrywomen, one a Burodu Stale scholar 
studying at one of the women’s colleges, 
aiul the other a Farsi lady. Then .at Boston 
1 met about a dozen Indians coming from 
different provinces and belonging to 
different religions. Most of them were 
studying at Harvard. Here also 1 met a 
I’arsi lady who had been there for several 
years with her husband. At Chicago 1 met 
about {i dozen or more Indian students 
coming from all provinces and belonging to 
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all communities. A*t tile Illinois University, 
Champainc, there were about fourteen or 
fifteen students, mostly from Rental anti the 
Punjab, including one Mahommedan gent Io- 
nian. There are a mtmlkr of Itnliaus at the 
Universities of Michigan. Wisconsin, Ohio. 
Cornell, from whom 1 received invitations 
which lor want of time and for oth t 
reasons I could not accept. 

More or less, Indians are spread over all 
the United States— or lor the matter of 
that, all over the continent of America. 
They are to lie found as far North us Alaska 
and as lar South as Brazil, Argentine, and 
Chili. 'here are large number- of them in 
Mexico, in Central \merica, and ill British 
Guiana. In North America, the area where 
they are located in largest numbers, is the 
Pacific Coast from \aneoiiver in British 
Columbia, Canada, in the ' North, to 
Panama in the South. The bulk of them 
arc Panjabecs and Sikhs; there area lew 
U. P. men and a few Bombuviles, a few 
Bengalee students and a very lew Madrasi 
students. It is impossible to fix their exact 
numerical strength, but it runs into 
thousands and in all probability their 
number exceeds ten lium-und on the Pacific 
Coast alone. Bv lvhgion the\ are Hindu*- 
or Sikhs, with a la i sprinkling of 
Maliommedaus. \ our re.iders will thus see 
that so far as numbers ar concerned, India 
is better represented in America than in 
Europe. 

Now i will classify tlk 

(1) Intellectually or nhieationallv at 
the top, among those who are not actually 
studying at some university, are the 
religious preachers, most of whom belong 
to the Kaniakrishua-Vivekanandn Mission. 
They are called Swamis. There are some 
Swamis, however, who are not connected 
with the Yivcknunnd Mission, There are 
some religious preaeliers who are neither 
connected with the Yivckananda Mission, 
nor are t hex Swamis, but their number is 
exceedingly Hiiall. \cdanta centres arc 
connected with the \ i\ekaiiauda Mission in 
almost all the most important cities ot 
America. 1 Know of such centers in New 
York, Boston. Washington, Chicago, Pus 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco. I think 
there are some at other places also. At New 
\ ork, Boston, and San F'lviiieisco they have 
buildings ol tie : r own. Every center has 
its own organisation and its" own funds. 
With the exception that they are all Vedanta 
eeiKcrs, there U apparently m» either link 


connecting them with one another. The 
great majority of’ their constituents are 
women. Except at New' York, all the 
centers are reputed to be well off financially. 
The center at New* A’ ork is financially in 
straitened circumstances, due to no fault of 
the Swami who is just now in charge of the 
center. The Swamis do not form a large 
class, but in spite of their limited numbers 
they are a very important group. 

(2) The class next in importance, 
though la pier in size, isthatoi the students. 
The students may be divided into three 
classes : 

(a) those \ v ho receive money from home 
or from some public irguni/.ulion or from 
some State. Their number is exceedingly 
small ; 

(1)) those xvho receive some help from 
home and are partially supporting them- 
selves bv work. TIUy also arc few ; 

(e) those who depend entirely upon 
their own work. Their number is the 
largest. 

The Indian student in America is a 
prodigy of enterprise and industry and 
resourcefulness The story of his simple 
against adverse circumstances reads like 
ioiuauee. It makes one proud ol the 
coming generation of one’s countrymen. 
A good many of these students left their 
homes w ithout the permission or against 
the will of their parents. Some of them 
perhaps had no parents or other relatives 
to adxise them. Some had no funds in 
their pockets when they left home, or just 
sufficient to bring them to some seaport 
out of India, w here they could find work 
and earn enough to take them to the next 
seaport, until they reached one ot the 
American ports with at least 150 or more 
Rupees in their pockets. 

1 know of one young man, a Panjabee, 
who walked on foot from New York to 
Chicago ( a distance of 1200 miles ) with- 
out a single penny in his pocket, lie slept 
on roadsides and earned his food bv 
whatever work he could pick up in the 
course of his journey. This young man 
had studied man Anglo-Sanskrit School in 
the Panjab up to the Entrance Standard. 
1 know another young man, also a Panjabee, 
who did not know a word of English when 
lie reached this country about eight years 
ago and who is now in the highest class at 
tiie University of California in the 
Engineering Department. Ilis knowledge 
of Engiish is still very poor, but in his 
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class he is unions the best students and 
the University honors him by appointing 
him to mark the answer papers ol the 
Junior students in mathematics. 

Some of those who left their homes with 
the object of prosecuting their studies in 
America, gave up all idea of university 
education when they reached here, and 
joined the ranks of their countrymen to 
work on farms or ranches or wherever 
they could get work. I found one such 
( an old student ol the High Department ot 
the Anglo Sanskrit School, llushiarpur )• 
working in an asparagus held in the State 
ol California. 1 found another ( a verna- 
cular middle passed ) doing the same work 
in another neighborhood. 1 know ol two 
Atrarwal youths ol’ fairly well-to-do 
families of a Punjab District, who left their 
homes with very little money in their 
pockets, worked their w*ay to America and 
are now in a fairly good position from 
a financial point of view. t)ne of-them has 
graduated from a business college ; the 
oilier is a domestic servant in an American 
faniilv near Los Angeles and hopes to join 
a university after he has saved sufficient to 
put him through the univerril \ . In the Dana 
uia Pacific Exposition lilt re arc a number 
of Indians rolling wheel chair-. In mhih' 
eases the stories of their stnigglesnre heart- 
rending. Picture to yourselt an Agarwal 
young man of U. P., coining from a res- 
pectable family, working on a railroad 
track under construction, either cutting 
stones or doing other hard work, sleeping 
on the ground at night and cooking liis 
lood in tin cans thrown on the road by 
way-fa rers ! Some of the most brilliant 
university students have to work as 
waiters or domestic servants or fruit pick- 
ers or farm hands, or otherwise to earn 
money in order to follow their course 
when the university is in session Others 
work for a year and then read for a year 
and so on. 

Anion** them, of course, are some black 
slice]) who occasionally cheat or defraud 
their own countrymen or earn money in 
wavs not quite honorable. For example, 
some give lectures under Christian auspices 
and draw revoltin'* pictures of the condi- 
tions of things in their ow n country. They 
caricature their people and thus win the 
sympathy of the public for the various 
missions that employ them. Sonic pose in 
photoplays and thus help the companies 
Jiving on sensational shows to caricature 


conditions in their country. A few become 
the tools of that army of adventurers who 
trade under the name of spiritualists, 
clairvoyants, mind readers, professors of 
psychic knowledge, astrologers, palmists, 
and so on. 1 have heard that some even 
g<> to the length ol fomenting quarrels 
among their own countrymen so as to get 
the chance of serving as interpreters when 
their eases go to court. It is possible that 
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some ol these stories are exaggerated or 
are the outcome of malice or jealousy,* but 
in any ease the number ot such black sheep 
is very small and the motherland has every 
reason to be proud of the hundreds of 
Indians w ho have within the last fifteen 
years been educated in America. 

What pleases me most is their spirit of 
enterprise and their industry. Here the}' 
are in a country thousands of miles distant 
from their home, amid strange people, 
with strange customs and manners, with 
absolutely no organisation * to encourage 
them, to help them in ease of need, to 
watch their interests, or to befriend them 
in any way whatsoever. Add to this the 

* li is true lliat the Hindu students in America 
have organised themselves into the Hindusthance 
Student*'' Association of America, but as it is, lor lack 
ol Jmaiici.il support the Association can not be of 
much prailiiul use to them. The Association keeps 
clear of polities and can be very useful if properly 
tinaiKcd. I think it is only due to the younger 
generation ot Indians struggling iur education 
against heavy odds in this country, that some 
philauthn ipist should come to their rescue and make 
s.unc provision foi the proper support of this 
Association and lor enabling the latter to help 
students in crisis. At times, as 1 have said above, 
our students get stranded and find themselves iu ail 

aw lu 1 : ltuatioii. 
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volume of prejudice uijainst which they 
have to battle to get work. First there is 
the color prejudice ; secondly, there, is the 
race prejudice ; thirdly, there is the preju- 
dice of religion ; fourthly, they have tlu* 
powerful force of organized white labor 
against them. Last'but not least, they are 
absolutely new to the work. At home 
they could not even think of ever doing 
such work. In school, they received no 
training for it. What little education they 
received in Indian schools was purely 
literary and had unfitted them to use their 
hands in manual labor. Vet they struggle 
against all these forces and in the majority 
of cases come out successful. At times 
perhaps they have to starve or to live only 
on bread and water ; Jit times some among 
them have to pass a night under the 
shadow of a tree or by concealing them- 
selves in a railway car. They do all this 
and cultivate a spirit of self-reliance and 
self-confidence which they lacked so much 
when they were at home. 

In the university centers 1 have visited, 
I heard university professors praising their 
industry and sobriety. Tor sonic, the 
professors have genuine praise, and as a 
class they have nothing against them. At 
every university I found some in the pro- 
fessorial staff' who take special interest in 
Hindu students, who welcome them to 
their homes and take pleasure in befriend- 
ing them in such ways as they can. At 
every center there are some women either 
among the wives of the professors or out- 
side the university who take motherly or 
sisterly interest in Hindu students and give 
them every kind of encouragement. Now 
this could not be if the “Hindu”* students 
in America were as a class undesirable. 

On the whole 1 am proud of the “Hindu" 
students in America, and the country of their 
birth has no reason to be ashamed of them. 
My complaint against them is that on 
their return home they' do not display that 
spirit or that respect for labor which pulled 
them through in this country. 

(3) The third and the largest class of 
Indians to be found in America are the 
laborers who have been attracted by the 
high rates of wages that prevail in this 
country. Thin is not the place to discuss 
or to give a detailed account of the econo- 
mic values of the country, but this much 
may be stated that the wages for unskilled 

* The word Hindu * 1 Aynoiiynimis with Indian 
ip .-inciica. 


labor range from one dollar (three rupees; 
to three dollars a day. Two dollars a day, 
i.e. six rupees, may be considered to be a 
fair average for a working day of nine to 
ten hours. Consequently the cost of living, 
too, is very high, but the Indian eoolie, or 
peasant or farmer, is a proverbially frugal 
person and can live on very little. As a 
rule the Hindu laborer on the Pacific Coast 
cooks his own food. Those who work in 
the fields or on farms or on ranches can 
get any amount of vegetables or fruits in 
the fruit season for nothing. For the rest, 
wheat llottr does not cost more here 
than in India. Milk, butter, and oils are 
as cheap or ns dear as at home. Meat 
no doubt costs more, but not so eggs. 
The Indian laborer cares little for meat; 
he does not smoke; nor does he spend 
much money on coffee or tea. He how- 
ever drinks liquor and many a hard 
earned dollar goes into the cash register 
of the saloon keeper. Vet every one does 
not drink and those who do not drink save 
considerable sums. Even those who indulge ill 
strong drinks save something for the rainy 
day. 

As a worker, the Indian laborer is very 
conscientious and efficient, particularly on 
farms and ranches. Judged from the out- 
put or from the standard of efficiency, lie is 
very much sought after, particularly by the 
employers of agricultural labor. But lor 
his race and color, he would never be out 
of employment and there would be room 
enough for hundreds and thousands more. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, there was no pre- 
judice against him, but during this period 
the volume of prejudice has grown thick 
and fast. The reasons for this are various. 
1 propose to examine them one by one. 

First, lie is in most eases illiterate; but 
so are a fair proportion of immigrants from 
Europe. On page Si of his book “America 
in Ferment/’ l’aul Lelarnl Haworth says: 
“Most of the immigrants are poor and, 
much more serious, most of them are 
ignorant. Of the 838,172 who came in 
1912, over 177,000 were unable either to 
read or write and comparatively lew were 
well educated. ’’ 

Secondly, he can live very cheaply and 
his surroundings are unclean, and his 
moral and civil standards are low. Now 
so far as moral standards are concerned, 
it is ridiculous to say that the moral 
standard of the Indian is in any wnyin- 
lerior to that of an average American or 
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European of the same elass. It is in no 
way worse, if not better. As for cheap 
living and unclean habits, here again I do 
not think there is much difference between 
the poor European immigrant and the 
Hindu laborer. Speaking of the Slovaks 
from Hungary, Mr. Haworth, an American 
writer already quoted, remarks that "their 
(i.e., the Slovaks’) standard of living is 
almost as low as that of the Chinese. They 
herd promiscuously in any room, shed or 
cellar, with little regard to sex or sanita- 
tion. Their demand for water is but very 
limited for the use of the outer body as well 
as the inner. They drink “Slivovitz,” a 
sort of brandy made from potatoes or 
prunes. They wear sandals and cups and 
clothes of sheepskin, which latter also 
serve as their bed. They are excessively 
ignorant." 

With a view to having a first hand 
knowledge about these matters, 1 have 
been to a few places where the Sikh labor- 
er on the I ’acme Coast works and lives. 1 
have also been to places where the 
European laborer works and lives. To me 
there seems to be very little difference be- 
tween the two, except that the Sikh on 
account of his head dress and color can be 
easily distinguished from the rest of the 
laboring population, whether American or 
foreign: while the different nationalities 
among the white foreign laborer cannot be 
so easily made out. In the matter of living 
and personal habits of eleanlineness, I am 
afraid there is hardly anything to choose 
between the two; but if at all, the con- 
trast would be favourable to the Sikh in 
fifty eases out of a hundred. The non- 
American white laborer cannot be easily 
made mit from his American fellow laborer 
and he mixes with the latter on terms of 
equality. The Sikhs who have removed 
their hair and put on hats can easily pass 
as Spaniards or Mexicans or South 
Americans. Similarly, in the matter of 
drinking and kicking up rows when drunk, 
the Sikh has the disadvantage of being 
immediately identified .as such — a disad- 
vantage which the white laborer does not 
share with him even if he is not American. 

It would be thus easily seen that these 
objections have nothing serious in them. 
The real objection lies in a prejudice which 
has been accentuated by economic consider- 
ations. The Hindu is a formidable rival in 
the field of labor as well as trade. So is 
the Jew. The Jew' however has a white skin 
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and has adopted the habits and manners 
ot the European. Helms been accepted to be 
as good .as a European. So neither the racial 
nor the color prejudice stands in his way. 
The Hindu is also Caucasian by r.acc, it is 
true, but then his color and liis habits and 
manners are so different that the Euro- 
peans are not prepared to acknowledge 
that his racial origin is the same as theirs. 
So the consideration slunvn to the Jew' is 
not extended to the Hindu. More or less 
all Asiatics share the prejudice which is 
shown against the Hindu, but the political 
status of the Japanese and the Chinese 
being higher at home gives them advan- 
tage over the Hindu. The Jap has to be 
tolerated because he is “a citizen of a coun- 
try which recently whipped one of the 
great powers."* Against the Chinese, the 
Americans do not feel the same bitterness 
as they display against the Jap or the Hin- 
du. The former they hate ; the latter they 
hold in scorn ; but the Chinese they pity. 
China is America’s protege and the China- 
man in the I’ni ted States, though dreaded 
as a competitor in the labor market and 
therefore now absolutely shut out by law, 
is otherwise petted. The Sikh has intensi- 
fied the prejudice against him by his pngri 
(turban) and by his long hair. 

Personally 1 have nothing but praise for 
this trait of his character. Go wdierever he 
may, he maintains his Indian character ; he 
keeps his distinctive dress and cooks his 
own food. A vast majority of them pre- 
serve their national prejudices and senti- 
ments. The uneducated Hindu and Sikh 
laborer does not eat l>eef. I met a Brahmin 
of Ilushiarpur at Eos Angeles, who, during 
the five years he has been in this country, 
has never tasted the American bread and 
has never even for once eaten at any of the 
American restaurants. He is a strict vege- 
tarian as many others are. On the other 
hand, it is hard to come across a Hindu 
student who does not take beef. I have so 
far met only’ two Mnlionunedan students. 
One of them was strict in his religious pre- 
judices; the other partook as freely of pork 
as the Hindus do of beef. The uneducated 
M.ahotnmedans, however, are strict in the 
matter of diet. They do not take pork nor 
do they touch fat. I had the honor of 
being entertained by them at a strictly 
Indian dinner cooked by themselves j - 

• “America in Ferment", by Haworth, page lift. 

I Some people are not disposed to attach much 
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Those Mahommedans who can pass as 
Persians or Turk's or even as Egyptians, 
are better treated. The Indians (enlled 
Hindus regardless of their ereed ) are how- 
ever universally despised in other than 
learned or cultured circles, but from what I 
have seen of my Hindu, Sikh, or Mahom- 
medan countrymen of this coast, I have 
nothing but respect for them. They are as 
a rule warm and generous patriots, hospit- 
able and courteous. 

Among the Sikhs and Hindus ljtpior 
creates havoc. The reason is obvious; thev 
have no other diversion. In the absence fit’ 
female soeietv, in the absence of leaders to 
whom to look for guidance or example or 
precept, in the absence of a superior social 
strata to mix with even occasionally, in 
the absence ol any real recreation and 
amusement to forget tin hard toil of the 
day, they see no harm in lmrving their 
fatigue and in purchasing temporary for- 
getfulness of the cares of the world in a 
draught of beer or in a peg of whisky. 
Once in a saloon and once having started, 
some of them forget where to leave off and 
have tube carried away to their rooms by 
their comrades or shut up in the lock-up 
by the police. 

The Sikh in America, whether in Canada, 
or in the United States, must have donated 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
Pantli, but the I ’an Lb has done precious 
little for them. There are Sikh Gurd warns 
in both countries, where Sikh Scriptures are 
kept and where Granthis are stationed and 
maintained ; but no class of human beings 
can live on eredal religion alone. Religion 
cannot fill all their life outside work. The 
religious leaders have by overzeal added to 
their diAicultics. For example, they 
brought nothing but ridicule on themselves 
by insisting on singing Ilhajans and Kir- 
tans to the accompaniment of Sikh instru- 
ments of music, like the Khartal, Dholki, 
ete., in the streets of Stockton. 1 have not 
so far heard of any attempts having been 
made to educate them, to create and en- 
courage a habit of reading among them, to 
establish social and recreative centres for 
them and otherwise to eater to their social 
and physical desires on wholesome lines. 

The Sikh and the Hindu laborer on this 
coast have been exploited in turns by the 

importance to the question of what they eat, hut 1 
do. In my view the question is one of stamiim and 
character. ’ 


religious and the political fanatic, hut 
neither ol them has done anything for hint 
in the way of supplying him intellectual or 
social food or creating for him a healthy 
social and mental atmosphere. 

Oh ! how I wish that some worthy 
Indians were to consecrate their lives to 
the service of these men, eater to their 
intellectual and social wants and guide 
them out of harm's way. Any one 
attempting to do that, will ha ve a tough 
battle to light and can mdy succeed if in 
addition to disinterested devotion to duty 
'and love of his countrymen, he gives 
not only his time free, but also finds funds 
for his cause outside of America, for these 
people have become extremely suspicious 
of those wln>„ ask them to contribute. 
They have so often been cheated ami im- 
posed upon, that they now strongly 
resent bciii” asked to pay either in the 
name of patriotism or philanthropy or 
religion; yet both the religious and the 
political movements are tin: meed by them. 

Besides, Ibr want of the organization to 
look after their material interests, in the 
absence of intellectual and business leaders, 
with none of their class in the banking or 
trading circles, they do not get the full 
value of their labour and are ol'tcner than 
not deceived and defrauded. Both Indian 
and American sharpers victimize them. 
They are a fine, good-looking, hard-work- 
ing, simple-minded, honest warmhearted 
set of people, these “Hindu” laborers 
(including Sikhs and Mahomniedans) on 
the Pacific Coast, and my heart goes 
forth to them in love and sympathy. 
Except in one or two instances, I have 
seen and studied them without disclosing 
my indentitv. I have partaken of their 
Prasada (their bread and vegetable and 
meat) without their knowing exactly who 
I was and whence I had come and why I 
was there. Of course they have their own 
hotels and eating places as the American 
hotels and restaurants would not receive 
them. The Chinese and some of the 
Japanese hotels and restaurants are, how- 
ever, open to them and such of them as 
wear hats may even go to American 
hotels and restaurants. In the South and 
in the West of America, the position of the 
Hindu is rather curious. In the South he 
is confounded with the Negro and the only 
way to escape the indignities that arc 
heaped on the Negro there, is to put on a 
turban. In the West a turban has to be 
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scrupulously tabooed, because with a 
turban you stand the cliancc ofc being ex- 
cluded from hotels, restaurants and 
theaters and of being looked down 
upon. 

I am of opinion that public bodies in 
India should find out some means of im- 
proving the lot of the Hindu laborers on 
this coast. The immigration department 
admits no more Hindus into the United 
States. There is no la w forbidding their 
entrance as such, but the laws and regula- 
tions are so Administered as to shut out 
and effectively exclude the Hindu from 
entering America, unless he comes on a 
short visit nr for purposes of trade with 
plenty of money in his pockets, or as a 
student with sufficient evidence that hr 
would be supported from lunne. Those, 
however, who are already here, have no 
intention ol* leaving the country soon. 
It would be a good felling if some way 
could be found to let them send for their 
women-folk. 

The orthodox Christians of America 
and the churches do not like the Hindu 
Swami or the Hindu lecturer. They 
not only encroach upon their preserves, 
and are considered as poachers, but 
they help in disillusioning the people of 
America as to the civil and religious con- 
ditions of that “heathen'* country. With 
the exception of a few high class Hindu 
teachers ofthc class of Swami Yivekanandn 
and Swami Earn Tirtha, the general run 
of Swamis that come t t < > this country are 
not above criticism. Their style of living, 
their lack of experience of the world and 
other things create enemies for them. I am 
atraid they are by no means the best 
representatives of Hinduism. In spite of 
misrepresentation and misstatements made 
by missionaries, Hinduism in the best 
circles of this country stands for high 
spirituality, high ethics, mysticism, purity 
ol life and high morality. 1 have no 
reason to say that the Swamis that come 
to this country are anything but good 
men, but surely they are not the best 
representatives of Hinduism. Oftener than 
not, their knowledge of their own scrip- 
tures is poor ; their age subjects them to 
temptations which are fatal to their 
mission; their pretensions of high spiri- 
tuality or yogie or psychic powers places 
them on a level with American dabblers 
m occultism and with professional clairvoy- 
ants. The fact that thev depend for their 
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maintenance and wants and also for the 
maintenance of their organization upon 
the support of Americans, .also brings in 
a spirit of greed and commercialism, which 
is alien to the true spirit of Hinduism and 
tends to bringdiscrcdit sometime. In fixing 
prices lor admission to lectures or classes 
and in asking for oflcriftgs at the end of lec- 
tures they adopt the American spirit of com- 
mercialism which jars on Hindu ears and 
drags them down to the level of professional 
men. At times in their eagerness to manage 
their affairs well, and efficiently, they take 
lodgers in their buildings and deal with 
them on strictly business lines. All this 
takes awa\ irom their character of places 
ol worship or plac es of Dharma and stamps 
upon them the trade mark of American 
commercialism. To me it seems absurd 
and (juite opposed to the spirit of Hindu 
Shastras Unit a young man of 20 or 25 or 
OO years of age should assume the position 
of a religious teacher or preacher, especially 
when he has not passed through the three 
Ashrams and has not undergone the disci- 
pline that is necessary for the conquest of 
the senses and without which one does not 
acquire the experience of human nature and 
human weaknesses, which is so essential for 
a successful preacher. It is bad that modern 
religious movements in India should have 
to act in opposition to the spirit ol lljndti 
Shastras in this respect; but it is worse 
that we should send mere beardless youths 
to interpret Hinduism to the world at 
large. J am afraid poor Hinduism has 
to suffer a great deal from this mistake. 
Y<et it is marvellous to what a great ex- 
tent Hinduism has inllueneed the religious 
thought of America. Ee-ineai nation and 
the previous and future lives of the 
soul are accepted almost as an axiomatic 
truth. Karma is n very common word in 
religious phraseology. The Bible is being 
verv laboriously overhauled to bring it 
into conformity with modern religious 
thought and many a Hindu idea is being 
riven out to the world in Biblical language 
i ml Christian phraseology. A true Hindu 
has reason to be mighty glad of it without 
cavilling at the use which the Christian 
world is making of Hindu thought without 
acknowledging the debt. In the learned 
circles there is nothing but respect for 
India’s past and India's culture. Tagore 
also has helped India considerably in that 
line. Among the modern writers widely 
read and appreciated in really cultured 
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circles in this country, Rnbindrrinnth 
Tngore is always to be I ouiul. 

With all this, I think, India needs to he 
better represented in the United States 
than it is at present. The Kaniakrislina 
Mission should depute some of its senior 
men to interpret Vedanta to the Americans. 
The men who come 'out as teachers should 
have nothing to do with the business side 
of the mission. The Vedanta centers 
should moreover he open to poor Hindus 
or to new arrivals from India in the 
country for twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours without any eharpe. It is un-Hindu 
to insist on the payment of rein by e\erv* 
one, even if he cannot afford to pay it and 
does not know where else to go for shelter. 
The teaching of religion should he abso- 
lutely separated from the financial or the 
business side of the organization. I am 
of opinion that wealthy Indian potentates 
like the Maharajas of India should endow 
lectureships for foreign countries. Com- 
petent Hindu lecturers should he sent 
abroad to give lectures on Indian subjects. 

Of India, Americans generally know very 
little ; perhaps not more than what they 
read in Kipling’s books or in the writings 
of their own missionaries. A Hindu girl 
told me a story. She is a high school pupil 
and the course of history prescribed for her 
class.includes Indian history. One day she 
asked her teacher why the latter ignored 
that part of the subject. The teacher’s 
reply was because the Indians had done 
nothing to have a history ; they were a 
backward people having nothing to their 
credit. The Hindu girl of course did not 
accept the reason given by the teacher and 


gave a bit other mind in reply, but such is 
the colossal ignorance of educated foreign- 
ers about India. Your readers would 
laugh if I were to recount the stories that I 
know of the ignorance of even Englishmen 
about the geography and history of India. 

Here again, the Indians themselves are 
responsible for this ignorance and if they 
and their country suffer thereby in the 
estimation of the world, the fault is theirs. 
How many Indians are there who feel 
that they owe a duty to theil* country to 
bring it into the open forum of the world, 
so that it may find its due recognition 
there by learning other people’s point of 
view and giving its own for the benefit of 
others ? 

Some friends connected with the Uni- 
versity of California have consituted them- 
selves into an India Society for the purpose 
of studying Indian literature and Indian 
questions and creating interest in India 
among Americans. Professor Pope of 
the University of California has been 
elected its first President and Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, the great scientist and 
scholar, Chancellor of Stanford University, 
Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the great novelist, have 
consented to be its Vice-Presidents. It 
is hoped that the society may stimulate 
interest in Indian matters in America and 
be a source of friendly exchange of ideas 
between these two great countries of the 
East and the West. Indian publishers 
and Indian publicists would do well to 
send them their publications for notice and 
stud v. 


GLEANINGS 


The Art of Mimicry in War. 

Protective Mimicry is one of nature’s commonest 
methods of equipping living creatures to put up a 
good fight in the struggle for existence. Thus, some 
animals imitate their surroundings in color or in the 
dappling or striping on their skins so as to blend 
with the landscape at a little distance. Others, 
themselves quite inoffensive in character, borrow the 
aspect of neighbor who are actually dangerous or 
unpleasant because of the possession of poison-fangs, 
scent-glands, or siiarp claws and teeth. Others again 


closely resemble some inanimate object, such as a 
leaf or stick or stone, so that they may escape their 
enemies on the one hand, or have their victims within 
reach on the other. An ingenious German writer, 
Dr. Hanns Gunnther, contributes to a recent number 
of Die Urnschau (Berlin) an article in which he thus 
sets forth the theory that in the fiercest of all struggles 
for existence — human warfare— the subterfuges 
practised to deceive the enemy are closely analogous 
to those practised by animals: 

“In the first place, we have protective coloring by 
which the aspect of troops and implements of war 
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imitates their surroundings. In the 

second group belong the irnita- 

tions of clumps of trees, bushes, 

hedges, downs, meadows, turnip* 

fields, haystacks, etc.’ behind which 

arc hidden wagon trains, big 

guns, trenches, and observers’ i$ v A, : •'■• • / 

stations. The third group, which 

is essentially smaller, cm braces a f 

number of measures for lending ^ I ■ 

to harmless objects a dangerous j£'‘ ' J 

appearance, so as to deceive the \N(p* . - 

enemy bv suggesting dangers — 

actually absent. ^’V, 

“A splendid example ol the ’ 

lust group is the lield-g ray uni* bb* 
form of an army. Troops thus 
equipped elude the eye of the 
enemy almost entirely, even at 
short distances. Chosen by long Their snow-w 
practical tests front every possible 
similar color, this held-gray chimes 
m with the dust of the streets and the pale hue of 
the fog, as well as with the summer gray-green of the 
fields and meadows, so that a troop cati scarcely be 
distinguished from its surroundings.” 

I>r. Gunuther asserts that no other unilorm is 
comparably elective, not the English khaki, the 
gray-green of the Russians, nor the blue gray of the 
new French uniform— the latter, in fact, he says, 
stands out almost as clearly from the landscape as 
the red of the old uniform-?. It is onlv against a 
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A KIVER-SCKNK ON Tllli KISTEKN FRONT. 

Decoy soldiers arc sent down the river on rafts to draw the 
enemy’s fire and thus betray the location of batteiies. 

background of snow that the field-gray is visible, and and 
the new uniforms recently provided for the Russian ally 
campaign are white. These white uniforms have nea 
already been successfully used in the Vosges and the boa 
Carpathian Mountains. Not only troops, but bou 
artillery, wagons and other munitions and implc- ofc 
meuts of war are shielded by protective color : eye; 

“War-ships a fiord the best example of this sort, 
their color corresponding to that of the seas in which con 
they are particularly active and to the tone of the clo 
*hy. Tims the light gray paint of the German licet lat 


“snow iiattation” in tub Vosges. 

Their snow-white uniforms make them an indistinguishable part of 
the colorless winter lannscapc. 

pale hue of suits the monotonous gray of the North Sea. 
y-green of the England has chosen a somewhat darker gray, also 

scarcely be used by the Russian Baltic fleet. The torpedo-boats 
of all three countries arc an exception ; they must be 
r unilorm is as obscure as possible because they fight by night. 

khaki, the In England and Germany they are black; Russia 
ie gray of the employs a dark green, by which, also, she protects 
cl, he says. her submarines and their convoys. In the Russian 
landscape as Black Sea fleet the battle-ships and cruisers are light 
ily against a gray, the torpedo-boats dark gray, the submarines 
light gray-green. France’s fleet, whose 
natural fighting territory is mainly in the 
Atlantic, is painted bluish gray to suit the 
color- tone of the high seas. The French 
torpedo-boats are (lark gray, but the 
[-boats are bottle-green, just the color often 
seen in the sea on a clear, still day nvhen 
looking over the side of a ship.” 

All these color-schemes arc determined by 
, the changing aud frequently overcast sky of the 

temperate latitudes, but in the tropics where a 
silver sea reflects a cloudless sky, ships arc 
painted dax&ling white, liven the torpedo- 
" — , * boats are not black, but either light gray 

or slate gray, to suit the brighter tropic nights. 

The same tactics arc duplexed in land 
P3(Hhf warfare — guns, wagons, pontoons, etc., being 

• / . painted to resemble the color of their imme- 

'' diate surroundings. Even so, their distinctive 

t - * shape may reveal them to the “eye of the 

, army.” i.e., the observer in the aeroplane : 

v , ■ “For this reason the guns are buried a9 

deep as possible in the ground, boards are 
laid over the top of the hole, and these arc 
covered with the excavated earth. Then this 
‘ L ' * is coveted with a layer of sand or turf, or 

oil rafts to draw the planted with bushes or branches, according 
itionuf batteiies. to the character of the surroundings. . . 

Only the moutns of the guns are then visible, 
is visible, and and these can be only seen a short way off, and usu- 
or the Russian ally not at all from above. If the guns arc in or 
uiforms have near a village, sheds or cottages are made out of 
>sges and the boards and old shingles. And in wooded neigh- 
troops, but bourhoods entire miniature forests are planted out 
is and iinple- of chopped -down trees to hide men and guns from the 
color : eyes ot the airmen. 

e of this sort, “Naturally there is also an aircraft mimicry, which 
seas in which commonly consists in a coat of paint the color of the 
the tone of the cloudy skies. But this seldom suffices, since in our 
German licet latitude the skv is extremely changeable. The new 
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Deceiving the omnipresent li >st ilc aviator by coxcriuj. 
a moving battery with branches. 

method of covering the planes wiih glassy trans- 
parent fabric . . . seems preferable, therefore. 
Machines fitted with such planes are visible from 
earth merely as a delicate framework, so they are 
generally hard to hit.” 

The use of branches and twigs of trees mentioned 
above is an ancient device in war. as attested by the 
famous lines of the pmpliocy in “Macbeth” anent the 
coming of Birnam Wood to Dunsinane. This 
comes under I)r. Gunnthcr’s second division, 
and in modern warfare the device is generally 
employed to protect supplies,, wagons, batteries, 
repair* wagons, etc. These are covered with leafy 
branches of trees. If the sound of an aeroplane 
is heard, the train of cars or batteries instantly 


manned by men of straw, and with a sioye-pipe 
gun, hoping the fields xvntcli would fire at it, and 
thus betray position and strength. This piece of 
craft, however, was discovered in time.” 

Finally, the writer mentions what he calls a 
fourth group. Under this head he places the 
use by the late commerce-destroyer Emdcn of ti 
fourth smoke-stack, which caused her to re- 
semble her prey. This enabled her, for 
instance, to creep up in the twilight to the 
Russian cruiser Zhvnichug, lying in . the 
harbor of Pulo Penang, and send her and the 
French torpedo-destroyer 1 Wosquct to the 
bottom with a few well directed shots. 
However: 

“The mimicry of war is not confined to 
visible effects alone. The deception of file 
enemy bv calls or signals must bo included 
also. The patiol of a Prussian ./ a geshu tail Ion 
recently came near falling victims to such 
an ordei given by Captain Kosehutzkv. 
They were approaching a stretch of thick 
woods and had nearly reached it when a 
sentinel cried ‘Halt! Wcrda?’ Unsuspiciously 
the prescribed answer was given: *A patrol, 
.'Ird Company, njconnoitcring to the front.’ 
But instead of the expected ‘Pass’ they heard 
a signal- whistle followed by a clatter of shots. 
Russian troops had made use of the German 
challenge to ascertain the position and strength ol 
the enemy.” 

For another example of. an ingenious deception of 
this kind I)r Guniither goes back to an incident of 
the Franco Prussian War of 1870-71. A trick much 


(stops moving, so as to look like a leaf-em- 
bowered lane or a hedge. 

“In the third group belongs the well- 
known trick in maneuvers of putting sohlids* 
caps or helmets on turnips, stones, etc., to 
deceive lines of troops and thus draw the 
enemy’s fire and mislead his leaders. This 
trick is used in war as well as in maneuvers ; 
the London Sketch showed recently a turnip- 
field which was violently shelled by German 
artillery because of the French caps mounted on 
its stalks. But the Germans arc not inferior to 
their enemies in this respect, and any one who 
looks oyer our soldiers’letters will be astonished 
at the lively inventions shown in each mimicry. 
Thus straw-cutters, raised slantingly, resemble 
siege guns. Then one ma v come across whole 
batteries made of earthen pipes laid across 
logs, with now and then even the gunneis 
imitated by stufted coats. 



u fan try men hiding behind sheaves of grain and wearing 
straw wreaths to complete the deception. 


“Or again, in a charge, the men may stick helmets 
and cloaks on top of their bayonets, so that the 
enemy thinks he lias giants before him, and aims 
higher than usual, naturally without hitting. In 
short, inexhaustible inventiveness is displayed to be- 
fool the enemy, and certainly with some success, else 
would such mimicry not be consi.mtlv revived, in 
this group belongs the trick attempted bv Russians 
wishing to ascertain the position ol our field-watch 
on the Meuicl. They sent adrift down-stream a raft 


like that of Captain Koschutzky, he says, was em- 
ployed by the Prussian general von Pape after the 
battle of Sedan to capture some Fretieh soldiers who 
had fled into a wood. Me made a captured French 
trumpeter blow the signal ‘Rendezvous,’ which 
brought a thousand or so French soldiers rushing out 
of the woods, who were no little surprized to find 
themselves suddenly facing the cuemy they thought 
they had happily escaped, instead of their comrades. 
—The Literary Digest. 
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STKAY THOUGHTS ON THIv BARODA EXHIBITION 

OF PBRiODICALS 

By CiiANDtLAL Maganlai, Doctor, h.a., LL.»., Vakil High Court, Baroda. 


A JOURNALISTIC Exhibition was held 
in Banxbi by the Central Library De- 
partment ol the Slate in the latter 
halt’ of the month of February to coining 
morate the arrival of II. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore, who arrived in this city on the 
1 till of that month. It exhibited mainly 
Western periodicals, the most noticeable 
leature of which was their varied character, 
which could not but strike any passing 
\ isitor. Side by side won 1 also to be seen 
Western newspapers, * Japanese periodi- 
cals and the newspapers and periodicals 
of the Baroda State. But we shall silently 
pass them over, as there was nothing pecu- 
liarly striking about them. 

In the March number of the 


standard of Indian periodicals may be 
brought to the door of every journalist. 

The purpose of the exhibition which I 
or any other visitor could gather seems 
simply to be to give to the public an idea 
of what Western journalism in its most 
developed forms is like, as also to show, at 
the same time, what an amount of interest 
the public generally there must be taking 
in journalistic literature and what en- 
couragement and support from readers 
and advertisers the journals there must 
be receiving. Journalistic literature is no 
exception to the universal law of supply 
and demand. If there is a demand there 
is a supply, but if supply is offered without 


Modern Review reference is made to 
the holding of such an exhibition 
and very striking though frank 
remarks are added half seriously and 
sarcastically and half humourrously 
concerning the same. The purpose 
of t lie Exhibition is there described 
to be “to serve as a stimulant to 
those responsible tor the production 
of periodicals in India/’ 1, for my 
part, failed to perceive such an inten- 
tion * on the part of the organiz- 
ers. For, to be sure, few editors of 
periodicals published in the different 
parts of India must have been expected 
to come to receive inspiration 
from the Exhibition ! If the organiz- 
ers had any such mission to fulfil, 



viz., to improve and raise tile vStau- A 
dard of Indian periodicals, it can be 
better achieved by publishing in some 
of the most widely circulated Indian peri- 
odicals articles which may serve as guiding 
lights indicating the lines on which and the 
methods by which Indian journalism may 
be improved. This, 1 think,' is the only sure 
way by which the idea of raising the 


* A Note ill the “Bombay Chronicle" was mir 
authority for ascribing such intention to the promo- 
liis. Editor, M A’. 


A Charging Regiment of Scarecrows : intended to make 
the enemy shoot too high. 


the (lem.'tnil, the supplier nitty come to 
grief. Therefore, if we find in the West 
periodical literature in dificrent forms ot 
development and in various kinds, it 
needs no saying that it is all due to 
public support or demand. Thus in the 
select list of periodicals given below will 
be observed periodicals such as “The 
Badminton,” “The Play Ground,” “The 
Bakers* Review,” “The Brewery-Review,” 
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&c, which at once go to show that there 
the thirst ior rear ling is so great that 
different classes of people want magazines 
which particular^' deal with subjects in 
which they take speeial interest. Try the 
experiment in India and start a “Badmin- 
ton” ora “Bakers' Review” and sec if you 
can secure subsc.ibc'rs. We do not believe 
in charms in these days by which Western 
journalists can produce money necessary for 
conducing magazines. It is also money that 
can procure articles of any kind required. 
Without dilating more 1 may state in a 
word that I fully agree with the spirit 
in which the comments were made in 
this Review. Numerous arc the Indian 
journalist’s difficulties. But at the same 
time I hope not to be misunderstood if I 
suggest that periodicals in India, though 
some of them really maintain a high 
standard, would do well . to publish 
articles of different types calculated to 
interest different classes of people, as, there 
are not in this country periodicals to 
satisfy the tastes oi classes. Thus the 
student world specially and the young 
generally would find it more to their taste 
to read purely literary a r tides, such as 
dramatic pieces, anecdotes, tales, allegories, 
essays, satires, poems, pithy sayings, 
humourous writings, & e. I do not know 
whether I am right in holding that maga- 
zines are read in larger numbers and more 
attentively by students than by others. Then 
there are some persons who have a taste 
for history, some for philosophy, some 
for sociology, some for .politics, some 
for economics, some for statistics only, 
some for scientific research, some for 
archaeology, and so forth. As, however, 
there are not proper special magazines in 
India to satisfy such special wants the 
general magazines should undertake to 
occasionalh' satisfy such cravings. Special 
magazines may fail to secure subscribers 
sufficient in number to pay the expenses 
of conducting them. The task may be, 
therefore, performed by the general magaz- 
ines. Therefore I believe it to be a good 
principle to adopt to secure and publish 
articles which interest a sufficiently large 
class of readers. If we cannot manage to 
conduct a “Boys’ Own” or a “Badminton” 
owing to want of proper public support, 
let our more stately and dignified magaz- 
ines undertake occasionally to satisfy the 
juvenile taste. And if 1 may be allowed 
to indulge in a little pleasantry, I ask, 


where is the harm in publishing an article 
on “Scientific Haireutting” or on “Fashion 
in Ilair”, if an editor finds on the list of 
his subscribers fifty or a hundred mana- 
gers or proprietors of Haireutting Saloons ? 
While those immediately concerned will 
be instructed, others may be agreeably 
amused. 

Asa matter of fact some of our maga- 
zines do show a varied character and do 
take into account the different tastes of 
different classes of people.* Still, however, 
as nothing can be beyond Suggestion my 
suggestions may be taken at what they 
are worth. 

1 shall now give a select list of periodi- 
cals exhibited which will go to show to 
what extent the specialising process has 
gone in journalism m the West. 

There was first the Literature Section 
in which were observed the "Harper’s 
Magazine,” the • “Metropolitan", the 
“Windsor Magazine,” the “Ball Mall 
Magazine”, etc. Akin to this section but 
removed from it was the “Literary Section” 
in which were seen the “Academy and 
Literature,” the “Literary World/’ the 
“Dial”’ the “Literary Digest”, etc. 

From the Literature Section we jumped 
at once to the International Section where 
were found the “ Ban-American Magazine”, 
the “International", the "Near Fast”, the 
"Journal of the American Asiatic Associ- 
tion”, “Dun’s International Review”, etc., 

Then there were the Italian, Arabic 
and Japanese periodicals, which were 
unintelligible and seemed to have been 
placed in the Exhibition probably because 
they were collected by the organizer in his 
tour. 

Then we come to the richly furnished 
and attractive section of Fine Arts. Here 
we found the “International Studio", 
the "Art Studio”, “Art Decoraitif”, the 
“Journal of the Koval Society of Arts”, 
the “Art JDecorator”, “L’Art Ft Les 
Artistes”, the “Art et Decoration”, “Fide 
Arts Journal”, and also the “Journal of 

• Thus taking the very issue of the magazine 
in which appeared the comments which have evoked 
this article we find materials to suit different tastes, 
Thus there is art in the frontispiece and other 
blocks. There are notes which tread almost every sort 
of ground ; there is an imaginative literary piece by 
Sir Rabindranath, then there is the scholar in Kali- 
dasa ; then there is a socio-legal article ‘‘inter- 
marriage between Hindu castes and sub-castes’’. 
Then follows an economic article, then comes one, 
on science, next is a storv, next is an essay, etc., etc. 
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Indian Art and Industry” ( published in 
London!), Arc. In this Section were also 
included the “Amateur Photographer” 
and the “Photographic Times". 

Next was the group of periodicals on 
Architecture, where there were about five 
or six of them. 

From Architecture we passed on to 
Engineering. Here we found such magazines 
as the “Engineering & Minim Journal", 
the “American Machinist”, “Popular 
Maehanics Magazine”, the “Concrete 
Cement Age”, <K:e. 

There were again sub-groups in' 
Engineering such as the" “Railway 
Engineer", the “Locomotive World”, the 
“Automobile World.” Then there was the 
“Water and Water Engineer”, then there 
was the “Valve World.” The specialising 
process in this branch is noteworthy. 

We then turned to the group of Industrial 
Magazines. Here also we found separate 
magazines for separate kinds of industry. 
Thus there was the “Timberman”. the 
“Lumber World Review", the “Metal 
Worker", the “Foundry Trade Journal”, the 
Hardware Age", fte. There were also the 
■Mining World", the “Miningand Scientific 
Pressing”, the “Mining Magazine”, and 
the “Mining Jounrnal”, on the mining 
industry. Then there were miscellaneous 
ones, like the “Coal Age," the “American 
Industries", the “Fireman’s Herald", the 
"Industrious lien”, the “Brick and 
Pottery' Trades Journal”, the “Soap 
Gazette", There were also some magazines 
i >n Textile. 

There was one magazine the “Business 
Bquipmet Journal" on that subject. 

There were some periodicals dealing 
with agriculture and some with hide and 
leather and shoe industries. 

Next to call our attention was the 
Foods and Drinks Section where were 
observed the “Baker’s Review", the 
’International Confectioner", the “Natio- 
nal Food Magazine”, the “National 
Provisioner", and the ‘Brewer’s' Re view”. 

In the section ol Visual Mechanisms 
were seen the “Photoplay”, the “Moving 
Play", the “Moving Picture Stories", the 
Motion Pictures”, and the “Bioscope”. 

Having been entertained by the light 
• musement afforded by the “Motion Pic- 
lures" the “Photoplay" &e, we came to 
' more serious part of the Exhibition, viz.. 
Commerce. In this group were found 
many Magazines among which were the 
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“Exporter’s Review”, . the “American 
Exporter”, “Commercial America”, and 
“Kelly’s Monthly Trade Review". 

We now peeped into Science. On Electri- 
city we found the “Electrical World", the 
“Popular Electricity”, the “Wireless Age". 
There were also the “Scientific American", 
the “Physical Review”, the “Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry", the 
“Analyst”, the “Man ( a Monthly record 
of Anthropological Science)”. 

Nc„\ t came the I Tinting Section where 
were found the “Linotype and Machinery”, 
the “Inland Printer,” the “Pacific Printer," 
the “Caxton Magazine”, etc. 

There were also Magazines on Libraries. 
Thus there was the “Library”, the 
“Library Journal”, and the * “Public 
Libraries”. 

We then came to a more serious part 
of journalism, viz, the section of Magazines 
on Religion. Here were found the “Uni- 
tarian Advance,” the “Hibbert Journal", 
the “Open Court (devoted to Religion of 
Science, Science of Religion and the ex- 
tension of the Religious Parliament Idea)." 

There was one Magazine on Astrology, 
viz, “Modern Astrology”. 

We are now prepared to dabble in 
Philosophy. In this section were noted 
“Mind”, the “Theosophical Path", “Free 
Thinker”, etc. 

Next were arranged periodicals on 
Eugenics, among which were the “Eugenics 
Review”, the “Child”, “Child Life”. On 
Sociology there was one Magazine called 
the “Sociological Review". 

Next were the Medical and then the 
Legal Magazines. Then came the general 
reviews, which are too well-known ; then the 
American dailies, next the annuals and then 
the Christmas numbers. After passing over 
the heavier part of journalism we are at 
once relieved when we light upon the 
lighter part of it viz., the Fashion Section. 
Here were seen the “Ladies, World ”, the 
“Gentle-woman”, “Vanity Fair”, the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal", the “Ladies’ 
Realm”. These magazines dealt more with 
trifling and ephemeral things such as dress, 
fashion, etc., than with anything else. 

We are next invited to the theatre. Our 
eye is here feasted by the photographs in 
the “Stage Quarterly”* the “Modern Dance 
Magazine”, the “Theatre”, etc., .which 
were copiously illustrated. 

Let us now grow bouyant and turn to 
the Juvenile Group, which comprised the 
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•‘Children’s Companion”, the “Boys’ 
Own”, the “Children’s Friend”, etc,. 

Then there were one or two Magazines 
on health. 

After regaining our health we run to 
the field of sports and amusements. Here 
were found “Fry\ Magazine of Outdoor 
Life”, the” Badminton”, the “Flay Ground”, 
etc. 

Next in store for us is mental enter- 
tainment of a sprightly kind. \Ye now 
enter the realm of joy, viz., the Humourous 
Section, in which were the “Judge”, 
“London Opinion”, the “Comic Cuts”, 
“Tit-Bits”, “Punch”, “Cartoons”, “Lite” 
and “Puck”. 

The weeklies finally bid good bye in 
the visitor. 

The above magazines will clearly show 
the varied taste of the reading public in the 
west. The most noteworthy feature of the 
western periodicals is their specialising for 
particular classes or topics or tastes. We 
have got something of the sort in India in 
our vernaculars, but certainly not to the ex- 
tent above shown. Science, owing to pecu- 
liar conditions, is alrnoss unknown in India. 
How then can we have magazines on the 
subject ?* We have little love for sports : 
who would then support periodicals on 


Sports ? Among reviews, however, we 
can say without exaggeration that there 
are some in India which can fairly compete 
with those of the West. There is one 
thing very remarkable about the western 
periodicals in that they have invariably a 
fine get-up. But underneath such get-up 
there is sometimes very ephemeral and 
worthless matter. Some of the western 
periodicals serve like an old man’s gossip, 
others serve the purposes of a buffoon, while 
there are some which please momentary 
fancies. But while there are* such, there are 
'also others which rise very high. If there 
are magazines in the West which please the 
fatiev and satisfy the vain curiosity of 
women and children and the unprofitable 
passing tastes of men generally, there are 
also stately magazines there which deal 
with serious and very grave questions, such 
as those of philosophy, religion, sociology, 
politics, etc. TlietV is no doubt, however, 
that Indians have as good brains as their 
Western brothers and they are capable of 
producing the best kinds of magazines in 
the different fields only if they have sufficient 
opportunities. 

* We know of Bengali and one in Hindi. 

Editor, M. /v\ 


CIVICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


T HERE has been in recent years a recog- 
nition of the importance of including 
in school curricula, instruction in the 
facts and principles of existing governments 
and social studies, called Civics. But ex- 
cept teaching the boys of elementary 
classes to answer a few set questions from 
Inspectors and other distinguished visitors, 
as the hoys progress in the secondary 
classes, very little systematic instruction in 
this branch of knowledge is attempted. 
Surely the lessons learnt from Indian and 
English History in the Secondary School 
would be better impressed if supplemented 
by a study of existing institutions. Per- 
haps, it is feared that civics touch many 
controversial subjects dangerous to teach- 
ers and boys at that stage of development. 
The study of History can never come to 


full life, unless civic interest, public spirit, 
and patriotism are awakened. Then it is 
that the judicious teacher can so teach His- 
tory that even if the chronologies of His- 
tory and the details are forgotten, as they 
generally are, the spirit of the iorgotten 
details will remain in the mind of the 
citizen. 

Civics has to be taught one way in coun- 
tries where the citizens carry on their own 
government; in a different way in countries 
where the people have yet to get that 
natural right. In these countries the future 
citizen has to devote much of his work, 
time, and resources, to measures to obtain 
that right in fill its phases. The training 
of boys to become future citizens of the 
State involves in India not only, as in Eng- 
land, training them for the public and 
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private offices which they mav 1>c expected 
to (ill, but to do that important additional 
t unction of the citizen of progressive India, 
namely, to be a real and active force for 
bringing about reform in Government insti- 
tutions. 

India is different from other countries 
not only in this respect, but in another im- 
portant matter, which has to be kept in 
view in this connection. Not only arc 
there many Government institutions which 
the educated ptizen has to attack and 
reform, but many social and religions insti- 
tutions and evils which he has to work* 
strenuously to modify and destroy, if the 
nation should grow united, strong and 
‘prosperous. 

To a certain extent, then, if Indian 
teachers should do their duty properly by 
the Nation, they cannot teach Civics and 
lava proper foundation of principles, and 
adopt right methods <»!' teaching the sub- 
ject, without introducing matters unaccept- 
able to the more conservative officers of 
Government and to the more bigoted and 
reactionary sections of Indian Society. In 
steering his instruction along the path of 
national duty avoiding these two impedi- 
ments to progress, lies the skill of the suc- 
cessful teacher. 

The above considerations point out the 


need for and the lines which we should 
adopt for the special work of Institutions 
devoted to "National" education. These 
institutions may with freedom show much 
further activity in matters excluded from 
institutions controlled by Government and 
pledged to a neutral uny regressive attitude 
in social and religious questions. 

Still, to every teacher in whatever in- 
stitution, it may be said, Remember to in- 
sist oil the duties of the individual not only 
to Government, but to the Nation to which 
he belongs. In advanced countries, the 
duties of the citizen to the State would be 
covered by an exposition of the claims of 
Government on a portion ot his time and 
resources. Rut in India, the Government is 
not identified with the Nation. The public- 
spirited citizen ought to be trained, when 
still young, to learn to give out of his time 
and resources not only to the existing 
government ot his country, but over and 
above that, to the Nation,’ so that he may 
help to build the future State. 

The vexed question of religious educa- 
tion ueet 1 not be solved if Civics could be 
taught as it ought to be. I he honour and 
the prosperity ol our nation may be made 
the basis ol all individual moralities like 
honesty, industry, chivalry, and sacrifice. 

C. KAJAnoUALACHAR. 
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I N the modern state ot Baroda, as if to call 
td^its remembrance its roots in the past, 
have been placed some of the more 
considerable remains of ancient Gujerat. 
I’attan, Siddhapur, Modhera, in northern 
Gujerat ; Dabhoi, Ch<uidode in southern, 
are the trustees, so far indeed as Time and 
Man, the arch enemies of everything old, 
have allowed them to be, of the glory and 
splendour of Hindu and Muhammadan 
Gujerat. But of all the archaeological 
treasures of this province none can surpass 
in their good fortune and in their intrinsic 
value the antiquities of Dabhoi. 

This ancient city is situated in the 
Baroda prant of the Baroda state, 22’8N 
and 73'28E about 20 miles to the south- 
ed— 9 


east ol the capital ot that Raj. Although 
very remote, its origins are lost in obscu- 
rity. The Romaka Siddhanta, one of the 
five principal astronomical treatises in use 
in the sixth century A.D (according to Dr 
Bhau Dhaji, who places it in A.D 505) 
mentions Dabhoi in the Sanskrit .form 
Darbhavati, from Darbha, the sacrificial 
grass. But this date of the first source for 
the history of Dabhoi is disputed, and we 
must wait for the revelations ot further 
discovery to know more about the early 
days of our city. Whatever the date of the 
birth of Dabhoi, it soon grew in importance, 
on account of various reasons. It lies on 
the route from Northern Gujerat to the 
ancient shrines of Chandode and Karnnli. 
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It must have been a 
fair resting place for 
the pious travellers to 
and from these places 
of pilgrimage. The ori- 
ginal of the superb 
tank situated in* the 
centre of the ciLy and 
around which Dabhoi 
must have grown, per- 
haps, decided its foun- 
dation. It was also 
on the frontier of the 
Gujerat of the Chalu- 
kyas or Solankis (961- 
1242 A D), and the fort 
of Dabhoi was, per- 
haps, built by one or 
more of these Solankis, 
as part of their scheme 
of defence against the 
predatory tribes in the 
east, the Ivolis and the 
Bhils, just as Charlemagne used Worms in 
his campaigns against the Saxons. The 
origin of Dabhoi may be ti aced to one or 
other of these circumstances, possible, as is 
often the ease, to a combination of all of 
these. 


and many others without hat palliation, 
he had many wives .and a right royal 
number of concubines. Tin* first in rank 
and bis greatest favourite among these 
was Ratna vali f tile Lustre of Jewels) fair 
in name and fairer of form No* favourite’s 



That is the probability of history • but 
the certainty of tradition is infinitely more 
interesting. Many centuries ago Sadara 
Jai Singh, the lion of victories, was King 
of Pattan. Like Solomon, the wisest of men, 


reign is complete with- 
out a host of discom- 
fited rivals and Katna- 
vali became the object 
of the jealousy of the 
of her wives ntul women 
of Jai Singh. This 
jealousy reached its 
climax when the 
favoured queen showed 
promise of present- 
ing her lord and master 
with a child. Anxious 
to escape the eharms 
and spells of her rivals 
whom she had oflended 
past all forgiveness, she 
left Pattan to go and 
offer sacrifices at a cele- 
brated temple on the 
banks of the Narbadda, 
probably • Chandode., 
After a long and weary 
journey she arrived 
late in the evening at a sacred grove and 
lake about ten miles from that river. There 
she was advised by a Goswami to stay 
some while, and there in the fulness of time 
she gave birth to a son. Grateful for the 
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safe birth of her child she entreated her throne of Pattan, he remained there for 
king to allow her to stay in that place some tirge, and the pageant of a royal 
which had brought her such luck. The court was vouchsafed to the people of 
Rajah readily gave in to her wishes. Not that place. Visaladeva acceded to the 
only that, he resolved to do handsomely by request of the principal architect and 
the place which had taken his wife’s fancy, builder of the city that it should be called 

* after his name, 
D hubhovey. 
Thus it came 
to pass that this 
city was known 
ever since as 
Dhabhoi. 

Such is the 
romantic story' 
of the founda- 
tion of Dabhoi 
gathered from 
the Bards and 
Charans of the 
place by Forbes. 
The iconoclasm 
of scientific his- 
tory has laid its 
stern h a n d s 
on an account 
which we would 
fain believe in. 

L'hiimpaiu r hi Nnrtlictn ('.ate, Dahlia. Burgess dismiss- 

es the derivation 

lie enlarged the tank, extended the groves, of Visaladeva and the origin of DaJjhoi 
and built a fair city as a permanent record as quite imaginary, for Dadhoi was 
of his love. His sou Visaladeva (child of old long before Visaladcva’s tidies, the 
twenty mouths) also honoured the choice thirteenth century. And the sad fate 
of his' mother. Even after ascending the of the eponymous origins of other 

cities, like the 
well-k n o w n 
one of Rome 
from Romulus, 
is hardly 
favourable to 
belief in this 
parti c u 1 a r 
account. As if 
that were not 
enough, the 
contradictions 
of tradition 
come to the 
aid of sceptic- 
ism. Another 
story relates 
that Yisala- 
deva, anxious 
that the archi- 
tect of Dabhoi 
should not be 

Temple dt Sivn on the tongue of laud irojcctinj: into the Dabhoi Tank. able to Sell hlS 
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art to other, 
kings, his rivals, 
had him immured 
in a recess below 
the Kalika Mata 
temple near the 
Hira Gate. I he 
villagers still 
point out the 
place of his in- 
carceration and 
recount to the 
sympathetic visi- 
tor the story of 
his faithful wife, 
who at the peril 
of losing her head 
carried food to 
her husband for n 
whole year and 
thereby kept him 
alive. After a 
time the king 
felt the need of 



Tin Tank. On the island pi njcctiii'’ into tin* tank 

halt bin icd lit t K* temple <>f Siva. 


the artist’s services and regretted his 
death, when he was duly produced before 
Yisaladeva. The latter entrusted him with 
some more architectural designs, which he 
lived to carry out. 

The scepticism of history, having 
demolished the beliefs of tradition, has not 
put*any thing in its place, definite or decided, 
as to tlleiiexact antiquity of Dabhoi. We 


are to rest satisfied with suppositions. It 
is doubtful whether the rule of the Chaudas 
or Chapotkatns (74(5-941 A. D) extended as 
far south as Dabhoi. It most probably 
formed part of the dominions of the 
Kashtrakutas who held the south of 
continental Gujerat (N07-888 A.D). The 
Solankis or Chalukyas (941-12415 A.l») 

probably erected the fqrtress of Dabhoi. 

To Siddharaja 1 a i s i n g h 



Tlie Uiru or iht* Eastern Gate. The Muhaininudun arch li 
ousted tiic Hindu brackets still to be seen in tlu- 
Barod.'i and Chnnipnuer Gates 


(1093-1148), the greatest of 
the Chalukyas are aserihed 
the gateways and fortifica- 
tions. But Siddharaj, like 
Cadmus of Thebes and 
Theseus of Athens, bears 
this honour, it must be 
confessed, vicariously. He, 
like other popular heroes, 
has the credit of good 
works which were not his 
but of those who went before 
him or who came after him. 
Still, it may be safely assert- 
ed that the defences of 
Dabhoi, a frontier city, 
were the especial care of 
that excellent king, in view 
particularly of the peremp- 
tory injunctions of Manu 
and the Hitopadesa on this 
matter of forts and forti- 
fications. 

After Ihe death of 
Siddharaj and Kumarapala. 
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The T«»mh mI Mnm.ih Ihiktc. tlic In cl v who i.s said to have inou^ht the* 
Musaliiians into 1 hjblioi. Near it is nil npt ij*ht slab of Mom* with a hole in the 
middle, used in 1 1 inis l>_v ordeal. The man who could not pel his body through the 
hole was pronounced guilty. The last tinn* it was used the man pot stuck and the 
stone had to he broken to get him out. 


the Chalukyas 
fell on evil days, 
and the throne 
o f Anhilvad 
was usurped by 
Visaladeva, son 
of Viradhavala, 

Rana ofDholka, 
and of the Vag- 
liela f a m i 1 y . 

Visaladeva 
(1243-12(31) «s 
said to have 
been born a t 
Dabhoi and to 
have performed 
aYajnaor sacri- 
fice there. In 
the inscriptions 
m the temple at 
Girnar (12 3 1 
A.D)oftheJaina 
brothers Tejah- 
pala and V astu- 
pala, famous in 
their day as 
builders of temples, mention is tumlc <4 tin- 
pious care which Vastupala bestowed on 
some temples at Dabhoi. To Visaladeva 
tradition correctly, as Burgess allows it, 
ascribes the restoration, if not the entire 
erection, of the HiraGateand the adjoining 
temples. According to the Vastupalachari- 
tra (A.D 1308), Tejahpala, minister ot 
Visaladeva, after capturing Gogol, king ol 
Godhra, whom lit: carried about in a cage 
to teach a much-needed lesson to him and 
other troublesome chiefs, proceeded to 
Dabhoi whose people were in constant 
dread of the predatory tribes all around, 
and where business was well-nigh suspended 
on that account. Tejahpala after reaching 
Dabhoi, and allaying the fears of the 
inhabitants ordered the construction ot the 
fort-walls, the building of the temple ol 
I’arasnath, and the temple of Vaidyanatli. 

When in 1298 Gujerat fell into Muham- 
madan hands, Dabhoi accepted the inevitable. 
How, in what manner, with what grace, 
she quitted the stage of Hindu history, we 
cannot know for certain. A picturesque 
and plausible story of the coming of the 
Muhammadans into Dabhoi has come 
down to us. Dabhoi, for a long time, ever 
since the days when it found favor in the 
eyes of a queen, continued to be a purely 
Hindu city, no Mussalman being allowed 
to reside within its walls, or on any pretence 


to bathe or wash in the tank. But one day 
a young Mahometan stranger, Sciad 
Bui lah, by name, halted at Dabhoi on his 
pilgrim's journey to Mecca with his aged 
mother Mamah Dokrc. Impelled by. the 
cariosity ol a stranger, he airily walked in 
to look round the eitv ; and one tank in 
his ey es being as good as another, he took 
oil his clothes and bathed in it. Unwit- 
tingly he had committed the unpardonable 
sin ; he was immediately punished by 
having his hands cut off. The mother, who 
had doted upon this son as the joy of her 
old age, took a quiet oath that she would 
not rest till she made the people of Dabhoi 
pay in blood for the blow thej' had 
brought upon her grey hairs. She went 
back to her country and prevailed upon 
her sovereign to march on Dabhoi and 
avenge the loul murder of a Mussalman. 
The proud Hindu city was besieged, sacked 
and laid in ruins. After the destruction of 
Dabhoi, Mamah Dokre, who had died 
during the siege, was buried outside the 
eastern Gate where her tomb is still to be 
seen. 

Dabhoi survived its saek, if indeed 
there was one, and lived on as part of the 
territories of the early Delhi kings (1297- 
14-03), of the Ahmedabad kings (14-03- 
1573) and lastly of the Mughal Empire 
(1 573-1 7G0). In the Mirat-i-Ahmedi 
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^inning-fact ory 
chimneys belch- 
ing forth smoke 
and modernism. 
For Dabhoi, like 
most of us in 
these hitter days, 
suffers fr<5m pro- 
gress. It is one 
of the centres of 
the cotton trade 
in »t h e JBaroda 
state. As soon 
as one leaves the 
station com- 
pound, one comes 
up right against 
old Dabhoi. 

The walls, or 
rather wtfat re- 
mains of the old 


\ auk anal li Tumuli'. On 

Dabhoi appears as a Pargannh in the 
Sarkar of Baroda with one malial, 4f 
villages and a revenue of 8,00,000 
Changezis in or about the yea r 1571 A. D. 
Dabhoi has the distinction of being men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl in the- Ain-i-Akbari. 
In a tabular form the great statistician of 
the JMuglial Empire gives the following 
particulars of this Mahal of the Sarkar of 
Baroda. Dabhoi, he tells us, has a stone 
fort, 107,000 bighas of land, 0,252,550 
dams of revenue, a Suyurghal of 4502 
dams. 500 cavalry and 500, infantry. We 
do not hear of Dabhoi again till 1725 
A.D., when Senapati Tritnbakrav Dabhade, 
the commander of Pilaji Gaekwad’s army, 
fixed his headquarters tlnre. Udaji Pawar, 
a protege of the jealous Peshwa, ousted 
Dabhade from Dabhoi and occupied it tor 
some time. But it was soon retaken by 
Pilaji in 1727, who established his son 
Damaji in it. The latter held Dabhoi even 
in 1732 when his father was murdered and 
Baroda itself was lost for a time to his 
family. Ever since then, except for a very 
brief interval, Dabhoi has been faithful to 
the house of the Gaekwads. Time has 
its own revenges, and this pre-eminently 
Hindu city is once more in Hindu hands. 

It is a strange welcome with which 
the ancient city oi Darhhavati greets her 
modern visitor. As the diminutive narrow- 
guage Railway train from Baroda curves 
into Dabhoi station, the traveller is 
presented with the spectacle of a number of 


,l 1(> i w alls on the 

west, arc only a 
few yards from the railway lines, and ihe 
traveller enters the city not hv one Of the 
regular gateways of ancient Dabhoi, hut by 
a sort of illegitimate entrance, pierced into 
the walls in modern times. The walls arc- 
seen to he built of fine large hewn stone, 
and one does not wonder that they 
have stood the test of centuries of siege 
and neglect. Turning to the right, as 
soon as we pass the entrance, and procee- 
ding a few yards in that direction, we 
arrive at the western or Baroda Gate. 
It is in an excellent state of preservation. 
It would he a perfect specimen of the old 
Dabhoi Gate hut for the letting in of a 
Muhammadan arch in the Middle. The 
arch is, no doubt, a great step forward 
in architecture and is a thing of beauty. 
But the Dabhoi architect lias shown how 
it is possible to build a beautiful gate with 
only bracketed supports springing from 
pilasters. The brackets have been so well 
put in that one does not feel the absence 
of the arch which one considers so essential 
to the beauty of every portal. Each of 
the brackets as well as the Muhammadan 
arch supports an architrave surmounted 
by the slabs of the roof. 

Dabhoi is a city of gates, the 
three others being the Hira Gate on 
the east,, the Champanir gate on the 
north, the Nandod or Chandod gate 
on the south. Of these, the Chandod is 
not well preserved, the Champanir is not 
so large as the Baroda Gate, while the 
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I lira is completely transformed out of its 
Hindu origin. In a line with the Hira Gate 
are the two temples of Kalika Mata on the 
north side and of Vaidyanath or Maliadcv 
on the south. The Mahadev temple is now 
in ruins, while the Kalika- Mata still 
stands in all its glory and wealth of 
carving. It is still a place of living worship ; 
hut alas ! the Dabhoi artist of to-day lias 
been allowed to practise his atrocities in 
chalk and daub within the sacred precincts 
of the temple. It is a narrow structure 
displacing the city-walls for a few yard # s 
and obtruding into the city not more 
than about 25 feet, and could not have 
accomodated more than a hundred devotees 
at a time. Architecturally and physically, 
it is too intimately connected with the 
Gate and the walls to be independent of or 
prior in origin to them. It looks as if it 
were indeed the fort-chapel of Dabhoi. 

After the Gates, and the temple the great 
attraction of Dabhoi is the superb tank in 
the cep t re. It is about three quarters of a 
mile in circumference, lined with hewn 
stone, and with a flight ofsteps all around. 
Forbes was told its original cost exceeded 
live lacs of rupees ; nor is thisanextravaga- 
ant estimate. It is the centre of Dabhoi 
life, of that which is still simple and 
unconventional. It is the baths, the 
boulevards, the rendevous, all in one, of 
the town. Towards the east is a tiny 
little island projecting into the tynk, on 
which stands a small temple half covered 
in by earth, flic floor of the temple being 
under ground, it is a problem which came 
first, the temple or the tank, behind the 
temple is a pretty little garden in which 
was situated the residence of the old 
Mussulman governors of Dabhoi. The 
artistic possibilities of the tank are great. 


Beautiful houses adorning its sides would 
have made it a thing of beauty and a joy 
lor ever. But the cynical visitor will note 
with grim satisfaction that is is only on 
the side which is not laced by houses 
that the aspect of the tank charms and 
delights the eye. . 

Dabhoi must have been an attractive 
place in the eighteenth century, if we are 
to believe Forbes who lived here almost 
continuously from 1780 to 1783 as 
Collector during the temporary occupation 
of the town by the British. '1 he beautiful 
tank, the shady groves in the neighbour- 
hood, the narrow quiet lanes, the substan- 
tial houses of the well-to-do, the rural 
scenes visible from the old governor’s 
residence, which was also his, pleased the 
fastidious taste of that great Anglo-Indian 
traveller. lie fell in love with the place, 
and like other love-lorn men, torn from 
the object of their love, wrote poetry 
when forced to leave it. “Dhuboy, fare- 
well,” he began, but it is not fair to quote 
a man’s poetry against him. 

Dabhoi, it is sad to say, has fallen low 
from its ancient high estate. Ill-kept 
streets, of loose sand hall a foot deep, ugly 
houses, storey upon storey, like Ossa upon 
Pelion, with corrugated iron sheets for 
roofs and walls, miserable troglodyte huts 
in sickening frequency — that is the xv&y in 
which the people of Dabhoi have kept their 
trust. The Government with their dispen- 
sarv, school, and library, have done what 
they could to # justify their inheritance. 
But modern ‘Dabhoi is unworthy of its 
splendid ancestry. 

The illustrations aie tioin photographs by M. 
Kotliarisw ami. 

,\1. K t:T unas w am v . 
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A short article contributed to the Hin- 
dustan Review for March by “Indo-British- 
er” under the heading 

Indian Journalism : Then and Now 

offers interesting reading. We are told that 
half a century ago there were only two or 


three English-written newspapers in the 
whole of India. 

Of English- written newspapers there were I think 
only two or three in the whole of India half a century 
ago. There are Comparatively few large towns now 
without one or more English newspapers conducted 
by Indians. There used lobe amusement caused in 
the early days at the tendency displayed by Indians 
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to take Dr. Samuel Johnson as their model, and 
to use high sounding and sonorous words in describ- 
ing very ordinary occurrences. Sometimes the c fleet 
was very ludicrous, and calculated to excite one’s 
laughter. But I have olteu thought when laughing, 
how few Englishmen there were in the land who 
could express themselves with equal intelligence in 
any Indian vernacular, excepting perhaps some of 
the officials who have to ft'arn the language used in 
the district fn which thev are serving. Many of these 
even would find themselves slumped if thev had to 
write an original paragraph, or ail editorial of half 
a column on anv oi the events of the d*iv in an Indian 
language m which they might have obtained a “pass” 
some years previously. Theii attempts would 
probably not he comprehended by a majority ot 
Indian editors, whilst the bah >o’s English of 1 1 ft v 
years ago, though often ludicrously high down and 
bombastic, could at least he understood. The Indian 
English edited paper of to-day is often “managed” 
as well as edited by one man. lie also canvasses and 
looks alter advertisements and is his own “reader.” 
The number of printer’s errors is amazing. Advertisers 
do not seem to complain. In one paper last year 
there was a notice of silver bowls for.sale, and tor 
three months the word bowls was printed “bowels” 
Even in long established English newspapers with 
what in India is thought a good circulation, the 
reading is very incflicicnlh conducted, though there 
are a few exceptions, and in the English papers a 
mistake in an advertisement is generally corrected 
after it has appeared two or three times. What is 
very much worse is the way that articles from some 
papers are cocttly annexed without the smallest 
attempt at acknowledgment. In the town I happen 
to be living in, 1 have seen articles taken from the 
London Globe appearing in an English local news- 
paper as original editoiials ! 


Tibetan Literature. 

A short article dealing with the origin 
and growth of Tibetan Literature is pub- 
lished in the Calcutta University Magazine 
which is full of interesting information 
about the great part played hyj*idiain 
the literary uplift of Tibet. The article 
under notice forms the substance of a 
lecture delivered by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Yidyabhushan some time ago. 

Dr. Yidyabhushan tells us: 

With the rise of Malmyana Buddhism under the 
patronage of Kaniskha there was opened some inter- 
course between Tibet and India in the 1st century 
A.D. and in the following centuries many students 
from Tibet visited India to learn Sanskrit and 
Buddhism. They composed many books which still 
exist in the Chinese language. In the year 331 A.D. 
a Sanskrit book, called m Tibetan ‘Zamatog’ contain- 
ing the formula of “om-nuiui-paduie-luiui,” is said 
to have fallen from heaven into the court of King 
Lha-thn-tho ri. King Strong-Tsaii-Oam-Eo introduced 
Buddhism and the elements of a written literature into 
Tibet. 

In 747 A.D. the Tantrik form of Buddhism was 
introduced into Tibet by a sage named Padrna- 
sambliava who was a native of Lahore. This new 
teacher produced a succession of teachers and a 


plcnlilid ci op of litualistic literature which has 
exercised the greatest influence on the daily life of the 
Tibetans. The monastery of Some vc built in rib 
A D. on the model of Achiutva Vihara of Magadha 
was the first of its kind, which contains even now a 
vast collection of books. The Indian system of 
astronomy and medicine entered Tibet in 804 A.D. 
g'ving an impetus to the growth of a vast mathe- 
matical and medical literature. 

The highest development in the literature of Tibet 
was attained during the time of King Rat-pa chan in 
the 9th century A.D. During the oOO years from the 
7th to the 12th century A.D., innumerable Sanskrit 
scholars from India went to Tibet at the invitation 
of her Kings, and with the help *>f Tibetan inter- 
preters, translated into the Tibetan language all the 
HfViddhist Sanskrit works that were available. At 
the same time there were translations of some Chinese 
works into Tibetan. In the 1 2th century A.D. all 
such translations, specially those from Sanskrit, were 
collected together into two gigantic volumes which 
constitute the two monumental Tibetan 
encyclopaedias called respectively the Kangyur and 
Tangyur. Besides these translations there is a vast 
Tibetan literature of indigenous origin embracing 
works on grammar, rhetoric, history, geography, 
philosophy, religion, etc. Among these the work 
named “one hundred thousand songs of venerable 
Mi-la-re-pa” deserves special notice. Another work 
named “Gling-Kesar” is a book of great merit convey- 
ing much historical information. 

In no country in the world is so much veneration 
paid to books as is done in Tibet. The whole country 
is interspersed with monasteries each of which 
contains what may be practically called a “library, “ 

The Tibetan language belongs to the Turanian 
family. The Tibetan alphabet consists of 30 letters 
which arc all consonants each possessing an inherent 
“a“ sound. In writing, however, four vowel signs arc 
used. The Tibetan language is strictly monosyllabic. 


Indian Trade during the War. 

Air. Alfred Chatterton contributes to 
the Mysore Economic Journal an article 
which deals with the “41st Annual Review 
of the Trade of India recently issued by the 
Department of Statistics. M 

We are told : 

During the eight months of the war covered by 
this review, the exports, as computed with those of 
the preceding year, decreased by 43 per cent, and the 
imports by 3 1 per cent. During the eight months of 
the current year, for which statistics have been 
published, that is to sav up to the end of November 
11*13, the exports of Indian merchandise were valued 
.it 123 crores of rupees, which inay l>e compared with 
11-5 crores of rupees, the average value lor the same 
period during the preceding four years, whilst the 
imports for the same period amounted to 81) crores of 
rupees against a similar average of 103 crores of 
rupees. The percentages of decrease' are for exports 
to, for imports 14. 

The following statistics would be found 
interesting : 

The import of matches during 1014-15 amounted 
to nearly loVssmiilion gross boxes, valued at 113 lakhs 
of rupees. Of this trade, the Japanese secured 61 per 
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cent notwithstanding the laet tliat then imports art 
notoriously inferior in quality. 

The total consumption of paper in India is 
estimated at over 75,000 tons per annum, of which 
quantity about 29,000 tons are locally manufactured. 
There are said to be eleven Paper Mills in India, uf 
which three have been shut down. 

The imports of soap in 191-1-15 amounted to PM- 
p<5 cvvts, valued at over S3 lakhs of rupees. 


Lord Curzon’s War Poems. 

Lord Curzon has written a book of War 
Poems. A short notice of the book has 
appeared in the Indian Review for March 
penned by Mr. Stanley 1*. Rice. 

We read that 

There is hardly* anything original in his bonk < » i 
11 ur /\>cjns (War Poems and other trauslat ions by 
Lord Cuiv.un of Kedlesum : John Lane, London), but 
there arc many admirable translations, li the main 
impression left upon the reader is that, here is the 
work of the seholai and not of the poet, yet the render- 
ings arc lor the most part bofh elegant and faithful 
\nd their impression of scholarship is enhanced bv 
the inclusion of several classical pieces — not only 
t r.'inslatious Iroin i ireek .1 n 1 L'Uiti into English but 
also experiments in lyric and elegiac Latin \eise. 

Here is a stanza from the Song oi the 
Ilclfpeuis by Emile Catumaerts, the Belgian 
poet. The rendering is very pretty : 

Come with flaming beechcn branches 
And the music of the drum ; 

Conic and strew them on the earth-heap* 

When ou 1 ' dead lie buried, come ! 

Choose a day like this, my brothers, 

When the wind a pattern weaves 
’Mid the shivering poplar tree tops. 

When the scent of fallen leaves 

Floats like perfume through the woodland, 

As it doth to-day, that so 

Some sweet odour of our good land 

May be with them down below. 

IIow well Lord Curzon has succeeded in 
his efforts at translation may be seen from 
the following: 

Live nu your hands ; give me your eyes, 

Your eves that sparkle in my dream ; 

My troubled heart to exorcise 

Give me your hands ; give me your eyes, 

Stars that beguile me as they gleam, 

(five me your eyes, give me your hands, 

Your hands with their magician’s spell ; 

To guide me through the unknown lands, 

Give me your eyes, give me your hands, 

Your hands, Princess, in mine to dwell. 

Eugenics and the New Social 
Consciousness 

is the title of a thoughtful article penned 
by Mr. Samuel G. Smith and published in 
the Indian Emigrant for March. 

Says the writer : 

6 9 Vi — 10 


Merely biological theories arc staggered by the 
facts of history. It is time to have done with 
regarding man as simply the highest of the mammals 
whose breed can be improved by the methods of the 
stock farm. The problems of race are at once deeper 
and vaster. 

Eugenics must follow the path of sociology and 
give larger room for psychological forces. 

The greatest events in InAory have no correspond- 
ing changes in human physique. Japan won against 
Russia, not because at a larger brain, for physically 
the Japanese remains as he has been for a thousand 
years, but because of the impulse of a new passion 
and the dominance of a new idea. The Moslem did 
not take sword in hand becauec of the invention of 
a new breakfast food ora fresh system of ventilation, 
bur because the dull eyes of the sons of Ishmael had 
found their own Moses. 

It i^ important that children shorn! be well born. 
Then are eel tain conclusions which are not sentimen- 
tal, but on the contrary are essentially economic : 

(a) Hard labour must be forbidden to the expect- 
ant mother. In some communities this has 
found expression in maternity pensions, l 
am iy >t here, however, as the advocate of 
any pension system. 

i/>) \ woman should have nourishing food both 
before and after motherhood. 

to The phvsical surroundings must be wholesome. 

It would seem to be the duty of the municipal state 
to secure the proper physical environment for the 
home; because that is a problem too large to be 
solved m any municipality by the individual. It is 
a part of the problem of public health. The new 
social conscience asserts that cvpry child born into the 
world should have ail adequate physical, intellectual 
and industrial opportunity. 

The writer tries to refute some of the 
pet theories of Hngrenists by meanS of 
concrete examples. We read : 

Very little progress has been made, and very 
little dependable data secured pointing to an impro- 
vement of the race by conscious choice. 

It is idle tosrfv that the children of persons of 
talent are more likely to show ability than children 
from the average home. Parents of talent arc able 
to give exceptional advantages to their children, and 
ought to show a greater number of successes. There 
is not the slightest evidence that talent of any parti- 
cular form is ever inherited. Neither Luther nor 
Napoleon, nor Abraham Lincoln were anything less 
than biological surprises. Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Wagner coiild no more have been predicted than 
William Shakespeare or Michael Angelo. 

The surprises of sainthood arc no less remarkable 
than those of genius. St. Francis LV Assisi, Catherine 
of Siena, and Florence Nightingale had no ancestry 
for their character and their work. 

With regard to “Social eniciency and 
physical fitness” the writer says 

Some of the most efficient individuals have been born 
with bad bodies and have been doomed to poor health. 
When Emmanuel Kant went to study philosophy 
in a German university, it is said that he was 
advised not 10 attempt the task because of his weak 
chest. lie replied he would ignore his chest, and 
became the great teacher of the modern intellect. 
Herbert Spencer was so delicate as a child that 
he was not given a regular education, but no 
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Englishman had a more marked influence upon his 
generation. Charles Kingsley was the prophet of 
muscular Christianity, Imt Robertson of Brighton, 
was the greater preacher. There was a boy 
born in the Midlands so small and frail that even an 
English nurse did not think it worth while to keep 
him alive ; but the little chap lived, grew to 

see an apple fall, and became Sir Isaac Newton. We 
cannot ailord to adopt the Greek plan of throwing 
away unpromising infants. 


In the pages of the Century Review Mr. 
N. Mitter draws our attention to 

Pauperism in Bengal 

which is undoubtedly a serious problem 
and which has unfortunately escaped the 
attention of our educated countrymen. 

Touring round Bengal one will lie 
amazed at the surprisingly large number 
of beggars prowling about the streets in 
search of alms. 

The beggars may be classified as ( 1 ) able- 
bodied, male and female, (2) the physically 
incapable, and (3) child beggars. 

The first class contains a large number of people 
of different religions and castes. The majoiity of 
them put on the veil of religion and thereby hoodwink 
the people, religiously bent as they are The '/toi'r/ijgiV, 
a religious class of Hindu beggars, profess to have 
dedicated their lives to god Vishnu and thereby claim 
the uncommon privilege of living an idle life at the 
cost of society at large. Physically they are very 
stout and have lielp-mates who are cheerful, gay and 
muscularly built. 

Among the Muhammadans, there are no ‘ttninigis' 
or beggars of that prototype in the Mofussil, leaving 
out of consideration the stalwart figures which we 
find in Calcutta with beads in hand and rags round 
the body, always murmuring benedictions or male- 
dictions on passers-by according as they give them 
a pice or not. There is a newly risen class of beggars 
who style themselves ‘ Snyels ' and profess to be of 
respectable origin, come £o distress by the ebb of 
fortune. Respectable as they are, they cannot persuade 
themselves to do manual work. Hence they resort 
to the i expectable profession of begging! 

There is a third class of people who are gradually 
rising in importance. They arc of sound health, 
capable of herculean tasks, but alas! they feel 
insulted to work, as their forefathers never worked 
under anybody. These people claim the right of 
beggary as hereditary, honouring themselves on the 
respectability of their profession. 

We are at one with the writer when he 
says : 

No able-bodied man has the right to demand help 
from society without rendering a productive addition 
to the national dividend. It is a plain economic 
truth that society is not responsible for any healthy 
man, unless he adds to the productivity of the social 
organisation. 

Over and above, such indiscriminate alms-giving, 
like flattery, corrupts both the giver and the receiver. 
It depraves human character and drags one down 
from the high pedestal of self-respect and virtue to 


the lower pit ni degradation, it kills in one all 
idea of self- respect, and one falls away from the 
virtue of manliness. 

Already the moral conscience of these people has 
been dulled, nav, killed, as is evident from the descrip- 
tion given above. To pride on the respectability 
of beggary is a dangerous fall from all ideas of 
manliness. It shows a moral depravation, the many 
evil consequences of which cannot too adequately 
be expressed. A society with such ideas of self-respect 
cannot but find an early path to dissolution 

The writer proposes the following 
remedy for this deplorable state of affairs : 

A great cliort should be made to eradicate this 
evil, these respectable beggais should lie made to learn 
that respectability consists not in begging, but iu 
standing on one's own legs , that self-exertion is a 
better way of rising than dependence on other's 
petty doles. The meanness and despieability uf a 
beggar’s life ought to be brought home to them in 
a clear and definite way. The system of child-beggars 
should be entirely discouraged. 

The condition of the physically incapable deserves 
every consideration and society should be prolific 
in its gifts lor the maintenance o! these unfortunates. 
The system of private help which is in vogue among 
us is not <piite commensurate with our needs. 1 am of 
opinion that the time is now come to introduce a 
central organisation for the relief of the poor on the 
plans suggested bv the success of European experi- 
ments. 


Mysore Economic Activities. 

In the course of an article in the Mysore 
Economic Journal Mr. Alfred Chatterton 
informs us that a new factory is in course 
of construction in Bangalore for distilling 
sandalwood oil on a commercial scale. 

The disposal of sandalwood in Mysore is a State 
monopoly which in recent years 1ms produced a large 
net revenue. In lblB-14* just previous to thcoutbieak 
of war this revenue amounted to 11). 87 lakhs of 
rupees produced by the sale of 1 ,802 tons of wood. 

It is only the heart wood of the sandal tree that 
is of great commercial value. In a small way it is 
used for wood carving , bill the high prites which 
the wood fetches are due to the lact that it yields an 
oil very largely used for inetlieiual purposes and in the 
preparation of perfumery. The extraction of the oil 
from sandalwood is not permitted to private persons 
in the Mysore State , but the industry is to some 
extent, carried on round the borders of the State, 
especially in the South Canara district. 

In the Indian Education a writer 
deplores the “unfortunate position of 

Tamil Literature 

which is one of the most ancient and 
vigorous literatures of the world and 
which, unfortunately, is fast slipping into 
senility with the unwelcome prospect of 
dying in a few centuries.” 

Mentioning Telugu, Malayalam and 
Bengalee the writer says : 
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They manage to llouiit.li without official help. 
This is because they keep awake the popular 
mind. They produce literature every day and they 
Foster their literature thus produced with solicitous 
care. Popular literature is ^L reality among them— 
a respected reality. This popular literature not 
only gives the necessary impetus required to energize 
the means of expression of the popular mind, 
but it bridges the distance between you and the 
ancient classics. The songs of the people are the points 
* h ■ rvprv in the national history, the milestones which 
mark the progress of the national mind. They give 
\ on the comfort .able backbone of a continuous tradi- 
non. The glorious past is rendered more ol a real i tv. 

The writci^accuscs the Tamil Sangnni of 
stilling Tamil literature. He goes on t» 
say : 

The Sangamis a ft ceninsont \ of scholars. It is a 
pit v that scholars have mistaken starched primness 
for purity. They have fin gotten that all organic 
growths like a national literature must be perpetually 
vitalized bv trcsMrddit ions— addit ions which have the 
flagrant aroma of adolescence. They have rigorously 
barred (heir gates on the popular literature. So the 
academic and the popular literature have strayed 
farther and farther apart — to the great detriment of 
both. Popular literatuie has become disreputable, 
plebeian, in the eves of the cultured few. It is not 
literatuie but ribaldry. 

We further read : 

In Southern India, there is little distinction made 
between poetry and music in the popular literature. 
There is no poetry composed but to lie sr/ag. This 
passing ol poetry into music is the characteristic of 
great poetry and the distinctive trait of all real 
popular poetry. 

The intrinsic value of many ol these songs is in 
their truth to teal life. If they are religious in trend, 
their religion is not vague, eilieieal, unsatisfying, but 
of the nature ol food to the hungry human soul. The 
sidleiingof Naiula, the warning of the Korathi to 
follow her lover to the ends of the world w ith her 
baby strapped on her back, the valour, theeonta 
gious enthusiasm and the lofty fatalism ol Ptinee Tej 
Singh, the sacrifice of the self at the altar of idealism 
in “Ilarisehandra” — each of these is invested with a 
poignant human interest which makes you erv, “Here 
is life at last.” All the varied experiences of life find 
exact representation here. 


The expectation of 

The passing of War 

is one of the many illusions to which man- 
kind is subject from time to time — this is 
what wc read in an ably-written article in 
the Arm for April. 

This grand event in human progress is always 
being confidently expected and since we are now all 
scientific minds and rational beings, wc no longer 
c *pcct it 1>3' a divine intervention, but assign sound 
physical and economical uasons for ihe faith that is 
intis. The hist fot in taken by this new gospel was 
the expectation and the pinphtcy that the extension 
ron.uierce would be the extinct ion of war. fomincr 
cialisin was the naluial uicinv of mibtaiiMi) aid 
would drive it from the face ot the eaith, The glowing 


and universal Just of gold and the habit ul comfort and 
the necessities of increased production and intricate 
interchange would crush out the lust of power and 
dominion and glory and battle. Gold-hunger or 
commodity-hunger would drive out earthhunger, the 
dharma of the Vaishva would set its foot on the 
dharma of the Kshatriya and give it its painless 
quietus. The ironic reply of the gods lias not been 
long in coining. Actually this very reigu of commer- 
cialism, this increase of production and interchange, 
this desire for commodities and markets and this 
piling up ot a huge burden of unnecessary' necess- 
ities has been the cause of half the wars that have 
since afflicted the human race. 

Another illusion was that the growth of democracy 
would mean the giowtli of pacifism and the end of 
war. It was fondly thought wars are in their nature 
dynastic and aristocratic ; greedy kings and martial 
nobles driven by earth hunger and battle-hunger, 
diplomatists playing at chess with the lives of men 
and the fortunes of nations, these were the guilty 
causes of war who drove the unfortunate peoples to 
the battle-field like sheep to the shambles. These 
proletariates, mere food for powder, who had no 
interest, no desire, no battle-hunger driving them to 
armed eonflielT had only to become instructed and 
dominant to embrace caeii other and all the world in 
a free and fraternal amity. 

Another iecent illusion was the power of Courts of 
Aibitrnlion and Concerts of Europe to prevent war. 
There again the course that events immediately took 
was sufficiently ironic ; for the institution of the great 
Court of international arbitration w f as followed up 
by a series of little and great wars which led by an 
inexorable logical chain to the long-dreaded European 
conflict and the monarch who had first conceived the 
idea, was also the first to unsheathe his sword in a 
conflict dictated on both sides by the most unrighte- 
ous greed and aggression. In fact this series of wars, " 
whether fought in Northern or Southern Afrfcn, in 
Manchuria or the Balkans, ware marked most promi- 
nently by the spirit which disregards cynically that 
verv idea of inherent and existing rights, that balance 
of law and equity upon which alone arbitration can 
be founded. ^ 

The following views regarding the pas- 
sing of war appear to be perfectly sane. 

Ikv.'tuse man is himsdl not a madiine nor a 
device, but a being and a most complex one at that, 
therefore he cannot be saved by machinery ; only 
bv an entire chancre which shall affect all the members 
of Ins being can he be liberated from his discords and 
imperfections. 

So long as war does not become psychologically 
impossible, it wall remain or, if banished for a while, 
return. War itself, it is hoped, will cm* war ; the 
expense, the hoi ror, the butchery, the disturbance of 
tranquil life, the whole confused sanguinary madness 
of the thing 1 ms reached or will reach such colossal 
proportions that the human race will fling the mon- 
strosity behind it in weariness and disgust. But 
weariness and disgust, horror and pity, even the 
opening of the eyes to reason by the practical fact of 
the waste of human life and. energy and the harm and 
extravagance fire not permanent factors; they last 
only while the lesson is litsh. Afterwards, there is 
forgetfulness ; human nature ucuf crates itself and 
ucovcis the instincts tliut were temporal ilv dominat- 
ed. A long pence, even a uilain organisation rf 
j cacc may i cncrivably usull, but c o long : s the heart 
ot man nnmins what it is, the peace will come to au 
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end, the orpanisatioy will break down under the 
atres's of 1 limuin passions. War is no longer, perhaps 
n biological necessity, but it is still a psychological 
™ty * what 18 within us, must manifest itself out- 

Only when man has developed not merely a fellow- 
feeling with fill men, hut a dominant sense uf unity 


and commonalty, only when he is aware of them not 
merely as brothers, — that is a fragile bond, — but as 
parts ol himself, only w hen he has learned u# live not 
in his sepai ate personal and communal ego-sense, but 
in a larger universal consciousness, can the phenome- 
non of war, \vith whnteycr \veapuns, pass out of his 
ble without the possibility of return. 
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Stephen Phillip*. 

John Palmer contributes to the Sntur- 
f&Rerh-* a short notice of Stephen 
I hulips, poet and dramatist, who recently 
passed away. In Mr. Palmer’s opinion 
Stephen Phillips was not what he could have 
been and lor this he holds the critics and ad- 
mirers ol the poet responsible. “There was 
often more sound than sense, more fervor 
of style than reality of feeling, in 
But the London Press went completely off 
its head in regard to this book.” 

Here was a young author who, above all things 
required to be warned and delicately handled— nil 
ft r i ^ h^se salvation depended on his growing out 
of things like “venturing through forests towards her 
face , and the critics, almost in a chorus, instead of 
suggesting a chastening of such alliterative music, 
burst into a chorus of the most extravagant acelama- 
tion. This young disciple of the Muses' was actually 
described as writing like Sophocles ; Instead of being 
urged along his improving way, he was received as a 
finished master and encouraged to remain forever 
where he was. Is it wonderful that Stephen Phillips, 
instead of eliminating the faults of his youth, actually 
set about to improve upon them ? 

The writer goes on to say : 

. ^ that is needed lor a man’s health and success 

in the pursuit of his art Stephen Phillips seemed to 
nave won almost at a blow— backers who encouraged 
him, a publisher who believed in him, leading 
managers who produced his plays, one or two critics 
who protested that he was not yet greater than 
Shakespeare, a public which actually t>ought his 
books. 

Stephen Phillips was not, like a Milton, a lecluse 
and a man devoted ; nor was lie, like Fupe, a cox- 
comb. He was an honestly human being — anxious 
to do good work, a little too sensitive to criticism, 
carr k*d away by a disproportionate 
publicity and fame at the start of his career. He was 
richly gifted, and possibly a third of his gifts got 
themselves expressed in his work. The other two- 
thirds owing, among other things, to an amazing 
worldly success at the start of his career, never had a 
chance. 

Stephen Phillips, we nre told, had a ten- 


dency to substitute ‘sounding rhetoric for 
significant sense.” 


Women and Fear. 

In a significant article in the S/nctnlor 
a writer discusses the susceptibility of 
women to fear. Before the present war 
many people held that 

l lien was a fundamental and im-i adicablc difference as 
icgards feat Ik cause it was a ditlcicncc based mi per- 
manent physical inequality. No doubt there might be, 
and were, remarkable exceptions, but in a general 
way, they said, the timidity of women was the natur- 
al quality of physical weakness. Women were pro- 
tected by men just because they were weak, and they 
were more timid than men just because their strength 
was incapable of self- protection. There may have 
been some confusion between nervousness, personal 
timidity, and such fear as is provoked by apprehen- 
sion of a national catastrophe or of the death of some 
one else. These are different tilings, and probably 
they were confused. At all events, it was too widely 
thought that in the event of such a terrific war as is 
now proceeding the resolution of women could not be ex- 
pected to endure long enough. Women mightgo into a 
war for a right cause as gallantly as men ; they might 
have just as lii tu a giasp of the principle at issue ; but 
what if the war should be prolonged and horrible 
utterly beyond experience ? The very fact that she 
had not the habit of public affairs would bring it 
about that her attachment to persons would be more 
powerful than her attachment to the cause. 

But people who thought so have been 
sadly disillusioned. 

Their tenacity of purpose seems sufficient to outlast 
that ol tlu* men. When they are called upon for fresh 
sacrifices — for other incmbeis of the family to depart 
—do they grudge them ? Do they repine ? Wc have 
not in our experience come across any such case, at 
least not among women well enough educated to 
appreciate the meaning ol the war. Their readiness 
for any loss that fate may decree is absolutely un- 
questioning. It is as though they never contemplated 
the possibility of holding back whatever they most 
cherish. 

The writer goes on to say : 

Women as a rule may be nervous for themselves in 
odd wavs— in crossing crowded streets, in of cn boats, 
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in hearing gun fire, and in counties* other minute 
fashions which arc not much more than superficial 
emotions. Snell fears fly forth when sensitive nerves 
i hat lie near the surface are touched. But the excep- 
tion's to the rule are rather drastic exceptions. Some 
“fearless” women seem to be without fear in anything 
they do, and have often been found embarrassing and 
humiliating companions by unail venturous men. As 
H oards the great fears ol the budv, women arc less 
easily moved than men, and in some res pee ts 
much less easily moved. They aie more patient in 
lkuriug pain ; on the whole, we think they arc 1c*-* 
f i I uc'ii l_Iy cowed by it. 

'I hoiisands of girls who bad kd easy and eloisteied 
Inis, remote Ltwn everything that was not pretty 
and ago cable ami smooth, have been pitchforking 
..tier only a few weeks’ hurried training, into hospi- 
tals full of men maimed and disligiicred by terrible 
and repulsive wounds. They have not (|uailcd ; they 
have »onc about tlicir Work calmly, steadily, and 
elhcientlv. Their grandmothers at their age would 
no doubt have “swooned”; lor that, according to the 
romances, was the proper thing for every polite and 
well bred woman to do on encountering umisisor 
any disconeert ing episode, Happily, swooning has 
gone nut of fashion. . 


French Literature and the War- 

Ernest Diinnct writing in the S.iltmlnv 
AVi /nr says that there has been no artistic 
life proper in E ranee since July 191-1-. 

The atmospheic in towns full of people in mourn- 
ing and expecting more bereavements, in a country in 
winch everybody awakes with the thought of the 
( »ei man at Noyou, as the phrase now goes, Idty miles 
bom Paris, is too uncongenial. 

Between January and December, 1 Dio, eight liun- 
divd instead of an average eighteen thousand volumes 
wen* published; that is to say, the literary output of 
1 ranee has stutterer! a depletion of more than nineteen- 
twentieths, or, to put it differcntlv, about four 
volumes have c mie e>ut in Ii)lo to ninety in the ]> rece- 
ding years. 

The writer points out only two excep- 
tions. 

“Gaspard” a slioi t uovel by M. Rem Benjamin, is 
a military story, written by a young w liter who saw” 
the war, was wounded and came back from the front 
just in time to secure the Prix Goncourt ; but it is not 
an autobiography, like most other militarv stories; it 
is a picture of the war as seen by a person as remote 
irom literary aspirations as a snail vendor in the rue 
de la Gaitc may be. “Corona Benigmtalis Anni Tui,” 
by M. Paul Claudel, is a collection ol liturgical poems, 
a serene monument rising like the pillar of light in our 
darkness, and it may be the author’s masterpiece. 


Science in England. 

The scanty respect showed to Science in 
England and the consequcntefFeet have been 
very pathetically brought home to the 
English public by the great European War 
that is now raging. In an article in 
Nature is clearly shown in what disregard 


Science used to be held in* the past and is 
being held even at the present day in Eng- 
land. We read : 

The creation by Parliament, half a century back, 
ol a Science and Art Department, suggested at least 
an amelioration of the old bad state of things; and 
ellorts were made— hopeful ej’lbrts and not unsuccess- 
ful in a way — to foster the teaching of science in Lhe 
older universities and build up newer institutions on 
a basis ol its lull recoruilion. These ellorts, though 
they have by no means failed, have not, however, 
brought about public recognition to a degree com- 
mensurate with the national need, or comparable 
with ’the iccognilioti accorded to science in Conti- 
nental nations, including the central European em- 
pires with which we arc now in armed conflict. 

It is unfortunately only too well known to scicnti 
fie men that for more than a generation past the 
trend of public opinion, at least as represented by 
politicians, statesmen, departmental officials, munici- 
pal autlioiities, and including even the heads of many 
great industrial and commercial undertakings, has 
been to ignore the position ol science in the fabric of 
civilisation, to treat the development of science 
as 1 hough it were a matter of little moment to the 
national well arc. The public which purchases every 
morning and evening the halfpenny journals, and 
swallows the pabulum which they provide, is the 
same public which elects our Parliamentary represen- 
tatives and rules most of our national institutions. 

I Occasionally the daily papets deign to insert a para- 
graph of what they think to be scientific news. If the 
public prefeis its sensational titbit of science gossip, 
culled from the pamphlet of some pseudo-scientific 
charlatan and served up hot by an anonymous para- 
graphs, to more sober and informing articles writ- 
ten by men whose authority is indisputable, the 
public has itself to thank. Erl i tors and sub-editors 
do not know on nigh science to surpass the twaddle; 
and, consequently, blunders which would be thought 
amazing it perpetrated in a like fashion in the 
domains of literature or art or history are put into 
gratuitous and harmful circulation. 

In political etudes the same indifference to science 
prevails. Apart from the handful of university mem- 
bers, which includes Sir Joseph Larmor and Sir Philip 
Magnus as the sole representatives of the most neg- 
lected branch of human activities, there is not one 
.scientific man in the roll of the House of Commons. 
In the House of Cords science is indeed represented by 
two hereditary peers, Lord Rayleigh aud Lord Berke- 
ley; but there have been no scientific men called to the 
peerage since the deaths ol Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, 
and Lord Avebury. The esteem in which science is 
held may be nieasuied by the suggestion in Lord 
Puuraven’s scheme for the reform of the House of 
Lords, that in the luturc it should consist of 4()U 
members, whereof two should represent art, litera 
lure, and science! When this amazing proposition 
was put forwaid not one voice cried out in protest 
against tins insult to science. 

The pitiable state of tilings brought 
about by the neglect of Science is thus 
enumerated : 

We flow tj'-cldenly discover iji the cataclysm ol' a 
terrible war, not only that science has been at a dis- 
count in the organisation of the army, but that our 
industrial and commercial life is disorganised and 
crippled by the same elementary disregard. Nearly 
half a century ago Disraeli warned us that the com- 
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mercial prosperty of tuition might he measured by 
the prosperity of its chemical manufactures. He was 
laughed at as though his dictum had been a joke. 
Hut it ceases to be a matter for joking when the 
neglect of science leads to the disappearance of whole 
branches of those trades that are concerned with the 
technical applications of chemistry of physics or 
metallurgy. The loss of the dyestuff industry ; the 
decay of several branched of the glass industry ; the 
ever increasing pressure in the metal industries, in the 
varnish industry, in the watch and clock industiy, in 
innumerable branches of the engineering industries, 
are serious indications. They are symptoms that 
something has been rotten in the administration ol 
the State. 


The Poetic Spirit. 

Claude C. H. Williamson contributes to 
the Foctry Review a very readable article 
which seeks to define and interpret Poetry. 
We make the following callings for the 
benefit of otir readers : 

The particular mood of the poet is independent of 
the power that lie wields by the beauty lie dissemin- 
ates. Poetry is, therefore, the outcome not only of 
an effort of will but also of a rare and an imagina- 
tive impulse , and, like every other art, it needs some 
clear peace and quietness of mind, however moment- 
ary, it* creation. The soul of poetry is feeling. 
When we have grasped this fact, half the problem of 
form disappears. For we sec that the greater part of 
poetry lies in the thought, not the form; that, feeling 
deeply, as a poet feels, his expression will shape itself, 
and that all which is mechanical in the art is the 
polishing and correction ol the expression till it 
approaches as closely as possible to the thought, and 
combines with dearness ot utterance all the available 
charms of sLyle. 

1’oetry, of course, can never be the popular lorm of 
literary expression ; it is. in its essence, an aristocratic 


art, and it does well to sd up its bulw ai ks against 
the advance of demon acy. For \\ lu never given over 
to ithe service of a purely popular movement it has 
always tailed to picseive its dignity. It is the 
privilege of poetry, though its phases are poignantly 
affected by main currents, to recover veiv quickly 
from purely temporary influences, and that there is 
never wanting a reaction against any tendency in a 
perilous direction. The desire of a poet is to invoke 
in his reader a certain mood or tunc of mind which is 
neither active thought nor active emotion, but qui- 
escent, sympathetic resignation to a sense of beauty 
remote but permeating. 

It is important to realize the dependence of form 
on ideas. Apart from the philosophy we learn from 
poetry, we can get illimitable benefit from the leading 
f»f the poets. Poetry needs intellect, of course, find 
rots without it. The highest woik which poetry can 
do is to glorify what is the most natural and simple 
in the whole of loving human nature, and to show 
the exceeding beauty, not so much as the stranger 
and wilder doings of the natural world, but of its 
everyday doings and their common changes. Poetry 
is a line art and shares the characteristics of fine arts 
generally. Accordingly, its end is pleasure as distin- 
guished from utility, and the kind of pleasure which 
it aims at producing, is .-esthetic pleasure, such 
pleasure, that is to sav, as is associated with the 
emotions of the beautiful. Fascination is and should 
be the chief power of the poet. “Poetry," a laureate 
wrote, "is the breath and finer spirit ol all know- 
ledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science.” 

In the vivid phrases of Carlyle, it is a mail’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that make him a poet. 
The qualification of a poet should consist of a flaw- 
less form of plastic imagination, matured by beauty, 
portrnved in beautiful verses of a luminous and 
tranquil kind, five from commentaries and theories. 
The vision should be childlike, yet combined with the 
scholar’s understanding, ami to estimate from the 
living vapor oflanguage of life the image of perfection. 
The progress of poetry, with its tremendous power, 
is immorLal. 


ROUND TDK WORLD \V 1 I II Ai\ MASTER. 

I5v a Discirui ok Dk. J. C. Bosk. 
Camukidgi: 


P ERHAPS no University in England has 
done so much lor the advancement of 
science as that of Cambridge. In 
physical science it has taken a leading 
position under a succession of such great 
men as Cleik Maxwell, Rayleigh ar.d J.J. 
Thompson. Chemistry has been emielud 
by Dewar. l'hj’siology claims such gnat 
authorities as MichaelFoster ard Langley. 
Some of the most impoitant discoveries in 
erobryologieal seienee were made here by 


J. Balfour, the brother of the ex-premier. 
The great Darwin w T as also a member-ot 
the university, being a graduate of Christ 
College and received his inspiration from 
the Botanist Ilenfry. His two sons made 
their connection with the University 
illustrious bj- their contributions in seienee, 
Gcoige Darwin in Astronomy and Francis 
Daiwinin Physiological Botany. In fact 
Sir Francis collaborated with his father 
in various investigations on plants. Vines, 
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the eminent Botanist, was also here for 
many years till called away to Oxford to 
organise the botanical laboratory there. 

Thus no scientific appreciation could be 
higher than recognition from Cambridge. 
The University of Cambridge was also my 
Master’s alma mater, when he sojourned 
in England as a student. 11c was perhaps 
the first Indian student who entered 
Cambridge for the study of science. As 
there was no one to give him advice as 
regards the choice of subjects, he solved 
the problem by the very simple process of. 
attending all the lectures that were going 
on! Thus besides Physics and Chemistry, 
he attended the courses of lectures on Zoo- 
logy under Sedgwick, Embryology under 
Balfour, Physiology under Michael Foster 
and Botany under Vines. Saturdays lie 
utilised in going out on geological excur- 
sions with Prof. Hughes. 

This could not last long and after a 
year of this he fell ill. He was then compelled 
to specialise in certain groups of subjects. 
But his first year of groping proved later 
of the greatest value, for it gave him that 
many-sided interest in science which 
strengthened him for the great synthetic 
work for which his mind had a natural 
aptitude. 

The Cambridge scientists have followed 
with great interest myMaster’s researches: 
at first in Physics in the realm of Electric 
waves, an account of which was contribut- 
ed to the Encyclopedia Britannica by J. J. 
Thompson. Physiologists and Botanists 
were equally interested later in his Biolo- 
gical work. So great was the interest 
taken in my Master’s work that hearing 
of the possibility of his visit to England, 
the Botanical Department took the special 
trouble to import soil from India to raise 
the special plant lor his experiments. A 
very cordial invitation was received by the 
Master on his arrival to give an address 
before the University and his lecture was 
announced for the 2nd of June, 1911. 

Though we knew that the plant speci- 
mens were being specially raised in the hot 
house of the Cambridge Botanical Cardens 
we took the precaution of carrying our 
faithful Indian plant to Cambridge. This 
proved to be a very wise precaution. One 
would think that June was the middle of 
summer, when the* plants would be at their 
best. In reality, however, we reached 
shivering with cold, and when we visited 
the Botanic Gardens we found the speci- 


mens there to 1)0 very * puny and sick- 
ly looking, quite unsuitable for our ex- 
periments. So we took our plants to the 
Botanical Laboratory, to be kept in the 
hot house for the next day’s lecture. We 
met here the same attendant who was in 
the Botanical Laboratory when my 
Master worked there thirty years ago. 
There was at that time a unique botani- 
cal collection even in the staff. Vines was 
the professor, Oak was the demonstrator, 
and, to complete the trinity, Shrub was the 
attendant. The Zoological Department, 
not to be outdone, had one Lamb, two 
Peacocks and a couple of Poxes ! The 
Master was very pleased to meet old Mr. 
Shrub, whom he found still flourishing. He 
was very helpful in looking after our 
plants. 

The day «f the lecture turned out to be 
the very worst for our experiments. It 
was cold and dark and there was a 
drizzling rain. The lecture table at 
the large Botanical Hall was at the 
basement, the gallery tiers reaching up 
to the second storey. One of our prin- 
cipal experiments was to exhibit the 
automatic record of the pulsation of the 
Desmodium plant and its reaction under 
drugs. Two hours before the lecture 1 
arranged the apparatus with the plant, 
which was then pulsating vigorously. 
But in the course of half an hour, owing to 
the intensity of cold and misty weather, its 
activity ceased and the plant became 
paralysed. Nothing could exceed our des- 
pondency at the untoward result. The 
Master at the last moment had to think 
quickly how to modify the subject of his 
discourse. Just before the lecture, as a 
desperate expedient, he applied to the 
paralysed plant a stimulant and about the 
middle of his lecture, 1 was to signal to him 
if it at all took effect. 

Fortunately we got an unexpected ten 
minutes’ respite. For such was the great 
interest roused that not only was the Hall 
crowded with dons and advanced scholars 
but the students who were sitting for the 
Tripos sent an earnest request that the 
lecture might be postponed for ten minutes 
to enable them to run directly from the 
Examination Hall to the Botanical 
Theatre. Sir Francis Darwin, Prof. Seward, 
and Prof. Blackman and many others were 
in the front seat, eagerly watching. At 
the beginning the Master had to explain 
the principle of the apparatus he had 
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invented, the main parts of which were to 
be projected from photographic slides on 
the screen. The optical lantern was in 
charge of an expert from the great Scienti- 
fic Workshop. After the Master had com- 
menced [his discourse he signalled to the 
operator to throw* the first slide on the 
screen. But the screen persisted to be 
blank. He signalled again but to no pur- 
pose. Then the expert in charge had to 
confess that something had gone wrong 
with the Arc Lamp and the audience must 
allow him some time to set the tiling right. 
The Master immediately turned the matter 
to my advantage, who was trembling 
with mingled anxiety and mortification, as 
the Dcsmodiiwi obstinately remained 
quiescent. The Master said that the are- 
lamp had been invented some sixty years 
ago and since then even the. commonest 
operator knew how to work it. But here 
at the very place which sends out to the 
world the most delicate apparatus from its 
celebrated Scientific Workshop, such a 
simple piece of apparatus failed at the cri- 
tical moment, even under the most expert 
management. And the audience expected 
the lecturer to bring with him from the other 
end of the earth inoffensive and timid 
plants, subject to the vissicitudes of the un- 
speakable climate and then compel them at 
a moment’s notice to answer any ques- 
tion that might be set to them ! This treat- 
ment, lie said, was undoubtedly more unfair 
than that meted out to the famous parrot 
who complained of insult .being added to 
injury in his being not only brought away 
from* his native land but compelled to 
speak English! This brought down the 
house, and the undergraduates, of course, 
expressed their appreciation in their usual 

manner. They fully realised how intricate 
were the phenomena which the Master 
was going to demonstrate. Experiments 
like these have never been demonstrated 
in a public lecture. They were repeatable 
only in a Laboratory and under the most 
favourable physiological conditions. 

At this time 1 fancied that the plant 
was trying to shake off its lethargy, there 
being one or two very small and erratic 
flutterings. The pulsating activity soon 
began to gather in volume ; it was evident 
that the stimulant applied 20 minutes 
before was just beginning to take effect. 
It was not at all necessary for me to give 
any signal. The Master was able to read 
in my face that the plant was after all not 


going to fail us. He now began to speak 
like one inspired, the excitement of the 
audience grew and lie received an ovation 
at the conclusion of his discourse. 

On behalf of the audience Sir Francis 
Darwin spoke in the most eloquent terms 
of the importance of my Master’s resear- 
ches. lie said that they were ^.11 filled with 
admiration, not only lor the* brilliancy of 
the work but for the convincing character 
of the experiments that were demonstrated 
which conclusively proved his results and 
justified his theories. They all realised 
that in I)r. Bose they found a most brilliant 
experimentalist of rare skill and ingenuity. 
They should, moreover, remember that I)r. 
Bose had been obliged to work under 
great isolation and to depend entirely 
upon himself, even lor the training of his 
mechanics who had constructed for him 
instruments of such extraordinary delicacy 
and precision. The results of Prof. Bose’s 
researches not merely affect Physiolo- 
gical Botany but arc also of the deepest 
import in various other branches of 
science and much might be expected from 
the furtherance of his work. 

Vienna. 

My Master’s researches evoked even 
keener interest on the Continent, in Germany 
in Austria and in France. The eminent 
botanist Prof. Pringshiem of Halle con- 
tributed a very appreciative review of 
Master’s biological researches to the lead- 
ing scientific review of Germany and a very 
cordial invitation was sent to him stating 
that his line work had been very highly 
appreciated and that the exhibition of 
his remarkable instruments would be of 
the greatest interest to the German biolo- 
gists. The International Congress of the 
Botanists was to have been held in Munich 
in August 1914. A special day was reserv- 
ed for my Master’s address and demons- 
tration. The Botanical Gardens at 
Munich is regarded as the most famous 
in the world, Prof. Goebel having been 
sent three times round the world for 
making special botanical collections for this 
remarkable institution, and he wrote to 
my Master that he had made special 
arrangements for our plants. Wc were 
to have been there on the 9th August 
1914. Before this however, we received 
invitation from the University of Vienne, 
perhaps one of the leading Universities in 
the Biological and Medical Sciences. The 
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Tin* IJniversit 

head of the Botanical Department, Prof. 
Moliseh, whose researches on luminous 
bacteria and production of plant-complex 
are regarded as classical, on behalf of the 
University, sent a pressing invitation and 
wrote how the Viennese scientific public 
were looking forward to hear his discourse, 
from which they expected to gain much 
instruction. Our plan was first to go to 
Vienna and then to lecture before the 
leading German Universities. 

We started for Vienna on the 2 1th 
Jane, 1914 and we had a rather long 
journey before us. Our special difficulty 
was the transport of the plants in their 
special cage and the very delicate ins- 
truments which we couid not trust 
out of our sight. We had to reserve a 
special compartment in the Orient Ex- 
press. On our journey the mysterious 
cage and the box of apparatus evoked the 
utmost curiosity, and at the stations where 
the train stopped for any length of time 
there was quite a crowd before our 
window among whom there were soldiers 
and military officers. 

There were certain other experiences 
which now seem significant. I met an 
Austrian gentleman on the corridor of the 
train, who rather went out of his way 
to be friendly. He spoke very good 
English and appeared to have a thorough 
7014—11 


v of Vienna 

knowledge ofludia, though he had never 
been to the country. It was a relief to 
find a person with whom one could carry 
on conversation in a long tedious railway 
journey. On being told that the Master 
was on a scientific mission from the British 
Government to Vienna he made disparaging 
remarks about the backward condition of 
England in practical application of science. 
He said that pll the industries have been 
practically captured by Germany and 
Austria, and in the various services the 
English officers were far behind in their 
scientific equipment. His two sons were 
in the army, one a Captain and the other 
a Lieutenant. They had already distin- 
guished themselves in Chemistry before 
they entered the service, and they had 
been continuing their researches and had 
also to pass periodic examinations in . 
various applications of science in warfare. 

As we were nearing Leipzic we suddenly 
saw the flying taube machines fill the sky 
like flocks of birds and were making various 
complicated military evolutions, flying in 
and out of their hangars. And higher up 
still were two stately Zeppelins, which 
seemed to dominate the country under- 
neath. It was at the time of ‘Profound 
Peace.' And we wondered what could lie 
the object of such a large assemblage of 
flying engines. 
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We arrived at Vienna early in the morn- 
ing of the 26lli an! was most cordially 
received by Professor Molisch. 

The University building is very impos-, 
ing and one of the finest in Europe. The 
number of undergraduates would not he 
less than 7 or X thousands. Austria we 
have always regarded to be under a very 
despotic government and the people under 
thedomination of an intolerant priesthood. 
We therefore quite expected that the affairs 
of the University would necessarily be, very 
conservative. Our first surprise was to 
find the women students attending the 
university and having the same privileges 
as their brother students. This was quite 
unexpected, since even in liberal England 
women were not allowed to take a degree 
in Oxford and Cambridge. 

As regards the docility of the University 
students under the despotic rule, we had 
soon reason to change our opinion ; for the 
day we arrived we found the University in 
a state of siege. It appeared that a Jesuit 
priest was appointed as the Rector of the 
University. But the students, as a body, 
were so radical in their opinion that they 
would not have any priest to thwart in 
any way their liberal policy of education 
and the scientific progress in their Univer- 
sity. So they wanted to make a demon- 
stration and enter the University buildings 
by force and wreck the offices. The place 
had, therefore, to be barricaded. The 
students gave vent to their anger by 
smashing a few windows and afterwards 
returning home peacefully enough. 

In the afternoon we were cordially 
received in the Research Department of the 
Botanical Laboratory, which was equipped 
very lavishly and most up to date. There 
was a special glass-house with automatic 
regulation of temperature where our plants 
after the long journey were soon able to 
recover their normal vigour. Prof. Molisch 
showed us the results of many of his im- 
portant researches. There was a glass 
flask in which he has cultivated his 
luminous bacteria. The fight emitted by 
these was so bright that one could read 
with their help. But the most weird thing 
was the production of plant monstrosities. 
By surgical means he unites a potato plant 
with a tomato, so that the same plant- 
complex produces potato on the root and 
tomato on the shoot. 

VVe unpacked our instruments and there 
were already several distinguished profes- 


sors assembled in the research room, who 
keenly watched the working of the appar- 
atus. They realised the possibilities of 
these instruments and their extraordinary 
precision. Their admiration inew no 
bounds. Prof. Molisch said that they now 
realised how crude had been the appliances 
which had hitherto been used and how 
incomplete had been their knowledge of the 
intricate life-reactions of the plants. It 
was indeed a revelation to them to find 
how human ingenuity was able to gauge 
the mystery of what had hitherto eluded 
scrutiny. They now realised how far be- 
hind they have been left by India and how 
in the future they would have to go to that 
country to receive new inspiration. One 
of the scholars present, who on account of 
his brilliant academical distinction in bio- 
logical science, had been given a travelling 
fellowship from the University and had 
worked for the last five j r ears with differ- 
ent German Physiologists, so distin- 
guished as Fitting, Verworn and Pfefler, 
had himself concentrated his attention on 
three different important physiological 
problems in plant life. He spoke of one of 
these, on the solution of which depended a 
new chapter of plant investigation. He 
told us that for the last three years he had 
been engaged in it but had not yet been 
able to discover any clue to it. On hearing 
from him the nature of the problem I turn- 
ed to page 196 of my Master’s latest 
Researches on Irritability that was lying 
on the table and quietly handed it over to 
him. He was very much excited over it 
when he found the whole problem not only 
very clearly stated but solved by convin- 
cing and striking experiments. “That is a 
very brilliant piece of work,” he said, “but I 
have two other great problems which will 
keep me engaged for the rest of my fife.” 
When he named one of them, 1 turned back 
a few pages and handed over the book 
again. This time he looked quite depress- 
ed and said that it was rather un- 
fortunate that only a single fine of investi- 
gation was left to him, namely, the solution 
of the great mystery of automatism. “Ex- 
cuse me, Sir. but the problem is not so in- 
scrutable and mysterious, if you will only 
turn to chapters XX to XXIII of this 
book”, and with this I, for the third time, 
handed over to him uiy Master’s Resear- 
ches on Irritability of Plants. After he 
had glanced through the chapters he sal 
down in utter dejection and spoke des- 
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pairiugly of his being left nothing to do, 
and he regretted having wasted 5 years 
of his life in going about the different 
laboratories. After a while he shook ofl 
his despondency and asked the Master 
whether he could come to India and work 
in his Calcutta Laboratory. Professor 
Molisch was also anxious to send Research 
Scholars to be trained by my Master. 

The success of our lecture next day even 
surpassed our expectations. Every one ol 
the experiments, the demonstration of the 
universal sensitiveness of plants, the electric 
twitch in answer to blow, the record of 
the speed of nervous impulse in plants and 
the rhythmic pulsations and their modi- 
fications under stimulants and narcotics, 
succeeded in a remarkable manner. The 
excitement of the audience reached its 
climax when the plant, under the crisis of 
death showed lor a moment, by menus of 
its fluttering records, the tremulous hesi- 
tation and unstable poise between life and 
death. This was followed by a tremendous 
convulsion, optically magnified on the 
screen, signalling the irreversible setting of 
the rigor of death. Prof. Molisch in 
offering thanks on behalf of the University 
spoke of the great inspiration which the 
Viennese scientific men received from Dr. 
Rose’s discourse. They realised that hither- 
to they had directed all their efforts in the 
study of Necrology,— the reaction of the 
dying or dead things. This was the first 
time the}' saw life and its mysteries reveal- 
ing themselves by self-nmde scripts un- 
tortured by operation at the dissecting 
table. They would regard it a high favour 
if Prof. Bose would allow them to preserve 
the wonderful records made by the plants 
during the Ideture as a cherished objecL in 
their Museum. Other eminent scientific 
men present were equally enthusiastic. One 
of these, a colleague of the veteran German 
Physiologist 1 ’fetter came up to my 
Master and pressed him to visit their 
University and give a demonstration 
there. My Master, some of whose re- 
searches has disproved the hitherto 
accepted theory of Pfefl’er in reference to 
the absence of Nervous Reactions in 
plant, apprehended a want ol cordiality 
at Pleffer’s laboratory. But 1 ’fetter’s 
colleague assured him that no one held 
him in greater esteem than 1 ’fetter himself. 
In fact he had followed with great ad- 
miration the researches of my Master and 
his only regret was that all these 


m>7 

wonderful revelations came to him near 
the end of his life. 

So great was the importance attached 
to the new line of research that the Uni- 
versity of Vienna officially addressed the 
Secretary of State for India asking that 
the special thanks of* the University be 
conveyed to the Government of India for 
the scientific impetus given to their in- 
quiries by Prof. Bose’s visit. Equally 
gratifying is the fact that the important 
German publication — The Year Book of 
Science— published an account of the 
Master’s researches as the most important 
contribution in recent years in plant phy- 
siology. 

The next day Prof. Molisch took us 
round to see some of the historic 
places in Vienna, and wc were taken to 
the heights.of Kalishburg which overlook- 
ed the Danube. We sat down’ on an 
eminence and our host talked to us not 
only of the University but of the aged 
Emperor and of the uncertainties of the 
political conditions of his country. The 
heir-apparent, Archduke Ferdinand, he 
said, was a man of great strength of 
character hut unyielding and with pro- 
nounced religious and political bias. 
He was afraid that there would he con- 
siderable political disturbance when, the 
Archduke would succeed the aged Emperor. 
We did not know at the time that at that 
very moment a great tragedy was being 
enacted at a place not far distant and 
which was ultimately to bring about a 
cataclysm of world destruction. But of 
the assassination of the Archduke we did 
not hear anything till wc reached Paris 
the Jay after. 

Paris. 

Our plan now was first to go to Paris 
and thence to the Universities of Strass- 
burg, Leipzie, Halle, Berlin and Bonn, and 
then attend the International Congress at 
Munich. 1 shall presently describe how we 
were on two successive occasions diverted 
from our intended visit to Germany and 
thus escaped indefinite internment. 

My Master had already visited Paris 
on scientific deputations on two successive 
occasions and was well-known there as a 
great Physicist. In 1SV)0 he had addressed 
the Sorbonne, the Academy of Sciences and 
the University of Paris on his Researches 
on Electric Waves. He was then given a 
gt cut reception b\ the leading savants 
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in France among whom were, Poincare, 
Cornu, Maseart, Lippmann, Caillctet, 
Becquerel, and others. M. Cornu, one oi 
the leading physicists ot the age, was the 
President of the Academy of Science. lie 
on behalf of his colleagues, addressed a 
remarkable letter to my Master which con- 
cluded with the striking passage : "You 
should try to revive the grand traditions 
of your race, which bore aloft the torch- 
light of science and art and was the leader 
of civilization two thousand years -ago. 
We in France applaud you.” M. Poincare, 
the brother of the President, is regarded as 
one of the most brilliant physicists aud 
philosophers of the age. In his classical 
work on Electric Radiation he has largely 
incorporated the results of "the remarkable 
researches of the brilliant young Hindu 
Physicist, Jagadish Chunder Bose.” 

To the eminent scientific men gathered 
to hear his discourse this time, it was a 
great surprise that Bose the Physiologist 
was indentieal with Bose the Physicist. So 
great was the interest aroused by his 
discourse that the leading and semi-official 
organ "Le Temps" sent its scientific 
editor to get a detailed account of his 
novel experiments and a very highly 
appreciative article appeared in its special 
scientific edition. 

My Master’s lecture in Paris was 
nieraorablt for one incident, inasmuch as 
his principal experiment failed for the 
first and the last time. Alter the plant had 
recorded its normal pulsations, a dose of 
deadly potassium cyanide was ad ministered 
to the plant and the audience breathlessly 
waited for the arrest of these pulse-throbs. 
But wonderful to relate, and to our utter 
dismay, the plant seemed to be actually 
stimulated by it. I applied a larger dose 
to hasten its miserable end. But it went 
on throbbing more vigorously than ever ! 
Such a thing had never happened before 
and in utter desperation I examined the 
drug 1 was using and put a very tiny drop 
on my tongue and found it taste sweet. 
It was not potassium cyanide at all but a 
solution of sugar ! Fortunately I had some 
chloroform and the application ol this soon 


brought on torpor followed by the death 
ol the plant from over- narcotisation. 

As to the mystery of transformation of 
potassiun cyanide into sugar, it happened 
this wise. Just before the demonstration 
in Paris 1 discovered that the stock of 
potassium cyanide we took with us for ex- 
periments in our continental tour had run 
short. It is not at all easy for a stranger 
to buy this poison without the certificate 
of a physician. In this dilemma the young 
daughter of our generous hostess volun- 
teered to get the chemical for us. The shop 
of their chemist was at the next street and 
she assured us that they were sure to 
stretch a point and supply her with the 
chemical even without a medical certificate. 
So she went, and in order to impress the 
chemist she spoke to him of the great East- 
ern Scientist who was going to demon- 
strate that plants, had feelings and sensa- 
tions and were in no way inferior to 
human beings. She was sure he would 
supply her with a moderate quantity of 
potassium cyanide, enough to kill the plant. 
The French are proverbially polite, and 
though he did not believe a single word 
of the extraordinary story she related, he 
made a profound bow and regarded it as 
the greatest privilege to be of any service 
to the Madinoisclle. What he really 
believed was that the young lady was 
determined to commit suicide, perhaps on 
account of some disappointment in love. 
So he supplied her with some white stufl, 
resembling cyanide, which was in reality 
nothing else but the harmless sugar! So our 
attempt at the plant murder was thwarted 
by the machination of a compassionate 
and sentimental chemist’s assistant ! 

Our programme of going to Germany 
was at the last moment postponed on 
account of a cable received from London. 
Some of the leading scientific men had 
spoken in the highest terms to the 
Secretary of State for India of the im- 
portance of my Master’s researches and 
Lord Crewe expressed his desire to pay a 
visit to my Master’s private London 
Laboratory at Maida Vale. 

(To be Concluded). 
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English. 

An tlriOUH! of the rr/V///; STEMS OF SANS- 

k km GRAMMAR being the l r is hr an at k Narayan Mandat ih 
itofd Medal 2'ii r - Essay fot t'}oq by Rhrifad Kttshna Pel 
ralkat\ M.A. , I'/t./L, Professor of Sunsbil , De,tan CW/^v, 
Poona. Tin Oriental Hooks Supplying Ayemy. If S/mkra- 
Poona. P/>. rv -f //A\ 7*//.,' A*.. j. • 

Dr. Belvalkar, from whom we arc soon expecting a 
eiitieal edition of Bharata’s Sntynshnstru to be pub- 
lishcd in the Harvard Oriental Series , has really ob- 
viated to some extent a long-felt want in the field of 
Sanskrit learning by bringing out the book under 
notice on which the learned judges appointed by the 
Bombay rniversity have rightly remarked that “it 
collects together a great deal of interesting historical 
information", and we may «dd that these informa- 
tions arc valuable. It iurmshes in chronological 
order the names with their approximate dates and 
brief accounts of every principal works’ texts and 
various commcntaiies, etc., from Panini downwards 
of every existing school of the authors of the Sanskrit 
« Grammar. As regards the early grammatical specu- 
lation in the Vedas, Brahmatias and the allied works, 
i.e., the Pratishakhyas, we think, something more 
should have been said than what has actually been 
done. As the title of the work implies which seems 
to have been chosen in imitation of Max Mullers Six 
Systems ol Indian Philosophy , we naturally expected 
to see in it the gradual development dealt with at a 
considerable length of the science from the earliest 
work to that of Panini at least. But the author has 
<uily touched the point. When referring to the Brah- 
imtnas and the Pratishakhyas lie could, it appears to 
us, have mentioned the Oopatha-Bruhmnna and the 
Prihnddevatu. The PrityognnmUt which is not an 
unimportant grammar and is still a standard work 
in Assam lias been taken no notice of. The get-up is 
good. We recommend the book to our readers. 

V ID1J USftl E KH aka B II ATTACH A K V A. 

^ Hindu Realism by Jayadish Chandra Chalta /i\ It. A. 

\ ( an tab. J i Pufyavaritthi , Director of itu Rescan h Depat /• 
'iirnt of Kashmir. Price lss. J ot p. , ff. tSy and r.w i. 
J he Indian Press m Allahabad . 

The get up of the book is excellent. The paper, 
printing and binding leave nothing to be desired. 
The author ami the Press deserve our best thanks 
lor the excellent external appearance of the book. 

The author, Mr. J. C. Chattcrji, has had the 
advantage of an inspiring contact with the leaders of 
English thought in England crowning his education 
at the Calc ut La Sanskrit College. His career at the 
latter institution under such distinguished teachers 
t!? M lc Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kan la 
Tarkalankara has been of immense service to him 

”**} work in Indian philosophy. Here the celebrated 
physician and scholar L)r. Ganauath Sen, m.a., e.m.s., 
yayanidhi, Kavibhusan &e., whose Prntyaksha 
oar/ram has placed him among the finest and most 
erudite Sanskrit scholars of India, was his fellow 
student, lhs translation of some of the Upanishads 


in collaboration with Mr. Kcightley, which was done 
many years ago while he was still a learner in 
England, is rather well-known in theosophic and 
allied circles. One of his French pamphlets on Indian 
philosophy is being translated into English by a 
wcll-kjiown English savant. 

The book before us is a sample of what good work 
may be done by combining eastern and western 
culture. The author has tried "to make his presenta- 
tion of Hindu Realism intelligible to the western 
reader he might have added “and to our university 
graduates," whose mode of thought is necessarily 
modelled upon Euro-American patterns. By Hindu 
Realism is mea it the Welt anschauung or world-view 
which is taught in the Xyaya-Vnisesbika systems. 
Prmn a perusal of Colebrooke and Max Muller “a 
European student of philosophy can [ not ] form an 
idea as to the reason or reasons why the Realists 
held, and do hold even now, the metaphysical 
doctrines which are taught in their systems." Mr. 
Chattcrji claims that his Hindu Realism contains 
“a rational presentation of Hindu Realism generally" 
and also a reasoned exposition of the concepts of 
pnrnvuitm , kata and dik in particular. 

It might be conceded at once that Mr. Chatlerji’s 
presentation is reasoned. He is not content with a 
mere philological study of Indian philosophy, as is 
too painfully the case with the vast majority of its 
students. Whether the arguments which Mr. 
Chattcrji brings forward were actually known to 
the ancient philosophers of India, or Mr. Chattcrji 
is merely surreptitiously introducing into Indian 
philosophy the later thoughts of modern Europe, 
this is ji tough question and l shall leave it to the 
care of the experts. 

According to Mr. Chatterji's version of Hindu 
philosophy, the original seers ( rishis J realised or 
knew the ultimate metaphysical truths by direct 
experience. The word darsntm or vision as a 
synonym of philosophy is a standing witness to this 
fact. Philosophy is a matter of vision. This idea 
is gaining adherents iu the West. Professor William 
fames savs : “Let me repeat once more that a man’s 
Vision is the great fact about him. Who cares for 
Carlyle’s reasons or Schopenhauer’s or Spencer’s." 
“A philosopher’s vision and the technique lie uses in 
proof of it are different things.’’ “Ati author is easy 
if you can catch the centre ol his vision.” “I regard 
him [ Hegel J rather as one of those numerous 
original seers who can never learn to articulate. 
His would-be coercive logic counts for nothing in my 
eyes, but that does not in the least impugn the 
philosophic importance of his conception of the 

Absolute ” "In a striking page Pec Liner relates 

one of his moments of direct vision of this truth." 
All these passages arc taken from “A Pluralistic 
Universe" which was published after Mr. Chattcrji 
had finished his Hindu Realism. 

Hindu Philosophy takes it for granted that 

( 1 ) Man can know metaphysical truths by 
direct experience ( direct vision in James’s language ). 

(2) The rishis of old had thus known the whole 
of metaphysical truth about nature and existence. 

(B) Some rishis have demonstrated by rcuhonin;; 
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these metaphysical truths lor the benefits of posterity. 
These demonstrations constitute Hindu Philosophy. 

“The function of philosophy, therefore, is not the 
discovery of metaphysical truth bv reasoning and 
inference, but only the explaining and understanding 
the rationality of such truth already discovered and 
realised by experience.” 

But v\ as not this the attitude oi the scholastic 
philosophy of Europe The Bible and Aristotle 
contained every truth. The philosopher's task was 
to justify their teachings by human reasons. What 
is the dcflercuce between European Mediaeval 
philosophy and the philosophy of India alter the age 
of the I pauishads ? 

II philosophy be a matter ot vision, daisa'aa, or 
direct experience, why should philosophers differ so 
much from one another ? Does not the same reality 
appear the same to all people’s vision ? To this 
Professor Janies would answer Lhat Hegel and 
Spencer had visions of different sides <»r aspects of 
reality and hence their difference. Mr. Chatterji 
would say that there is a fundamental agreement 
between the teachings of all the rishis and their 
appareuL differences are mere concessions to the 
limitations of the different grades of intellect to which 
their teachings are addressed. There arc in fact 
three standards [ 1 would prefer to say stages | in 
the development of philosophic consciousness: (1) 
the first is the Realistic or creationistic standard 
( Nr ay a- \ aiseshika) (2) the second the psychodynamic 
standard ( Samkhya-Yoga ), and (d) the third is the 
polyonymic standard (rivartn-vada of the Vedanta ). 
This hypothesis of the three stages or standards is 
well explained in Yijtia na - B h ikshus Introduction to 
the Samkhva Pntvachann Bhashya , and certainly 
there is this much of truth in this view, that a 
Sankhyist must understand and transcend the theory 
of the Nyava , and a Monistic Vedanlist must under- 
stand and transcend both. With this idea of 
Vijnanabhikshu may be compared one of Hegel’s 
fundamental teachings, namely, the id*'a that there 
is some truth in all systems ot thought, and that a 
philosopher’s task is to form a synthesis of the 
different manifestations of truth that runs through 
conflicting systems. 

Mr. Chatterji has uncritically accepted this idea 
of Vijnanabhikshu. It would have been better if he 
had given authorities for the .antiquity of this view. 
Many people would regard Vijnanabhikshu' $ recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting systems based upon the 
theory of the three bhumikns or stages as a late 
growth of Indian philosophical consciousness. One 
of its preconditions is the supposition that the / is his 
arc alhknowing and infallible and such a supposition 
could not have been formed as long as philosophy 
was a living thing amongst the Indians, i e., as long 
as there were actual rishis existing in flesh and blood 
who carried on philosophical speculations. Even 
Saukaracharya is not familiar with the idea of 
reconciling the philosophical systems, not to say 
anything of the rishis of the Vvdic and post -Vedic 
lieriods. Is Mr. Chatterji then justified in presenting 
this idea as a precondition of ail Indian philosophy ? 
l or ouc thiug, the late Maliainahopadhyaya 
Chandrakauta Tarkalaukara tried to solve the 
conflict between the different philosophical systems 
in a quite different way. The curious reader should 
consult the fifth volume of his Srigopal Yasu Mallik 
Fellowship lectures in Bengali. 

The book is d»\ided into three pails (1) lutroduc- 
tuiy(pp 1-1# » CJ) the Analytic Aspect ul Realism 


( pp. 1‘J-tM- ) and (3 the Synthetic Aspect of Realism 
( pp. 1)3-131 ). 

We have given a short critical account of the 
Introductory portion above. 

The analytic aspect deals with such subjects as the 
nine realities ( usually called substances ), the 
paramanus, nkasa , the live bhtiUis , kala , dik, ‘at man’ 
‘manas’ Ace. It is not possible to summarize Mr. 
Chattcrji’s teachings within the compass of a short 
review. Suffice it to say that the author’s account 
of ‘paramanus, ’ Mik’ and ‘kala’ are quite original and 
remarkably clear. The tyro and the expert botli 
would find much matter for thought in this fascina- 
ting book. 

„ The ‘paramanus’ are ordinarily translated as 
atoms and arc supposed to be something like the 
iUoiiis of Leuceppus and Democritus : that is, indivi- 
sible solid particles to which all sensible realities can 
be ultimately reduced. According to Mr. Chatterji, 
however, the ‘paramanus’ are not spatial. Are they 
something like Leibniz’s monads, “things of no 
magnitude, i.e., of tile nature of points”? Two such 
go together to make up a ‘dvyanuka,’ which is of the 
natn rc of lines and t hree *d vyauukas' form a ‘trasarenu’ 
which is a thing having magnitude, i.e., length, 
breadth and thickness.. So a ‘paramanu’ has no 
length, breadth and thickness. It is nothing 
material. 

According to Mr. Chattcrji’s account, Kala 
( ordinarily translated as time } was conceived by 
the rishis as a universal power or force at the back 
of all change or movement. 

Whether this rationalistic interpretation of the 
I aiseshik i p ara minus and their derivatives 
( dvyanukas and trasarenus ) and of kala would be 
regarded as correct by the media* val Yaiscshika 
philosophers of India, i.e., Sridhara , V day atm and 
<ian*>csa , is more than doubtful. But such interpreta- 
tions arc extremely useful. What would be the 
worth of Greek philosophy to us, minus the interpre- 
tations of the great continental scholars ? If India is 
to have her schools of living philosophy, she must 
begin by re-interpreting the works of ancient Indian 
authors. The late Mr. Umesh Chandra Batabyal’s 
Bengali monograph on Sankhva philosophy, Mr. 
Brajendranath Seal’s oral and published interpreta- 
tions of Hindu thought, and Mr. Jagadisa Chandra 
Chattcrji’s Hindu Realism arc sure indications that 
Life is flowing in into the domain of metaphysical 
thought in India. 

I couclude this notice with the expression of niv 
deliberate conviction that every student ol Indian 
thought would find the book stimulating, and some 
readers of the book are likely to become Mr. 
Chatterji’s followers in their understanding of the 
M aya Vaises hika metaphysics. 

“Vac.” 

Bkaiim.ysadhan ok Endeavours aitek the Due 
Divine. By Si tunath J'attivabhmhun. AY. / -S or j.\. Jo hi 
had of flu author at jiojj, Co/nwa/lb Strut , Cahufta. 
C loth, />/>. \iv i 17 j. 

This book cuusists of the lolhnviug twelve lec- 
tures : The Realm of Sadhun, Hindu and Christian 
Ideals of Worship, “Aiadlianu” or the Adoration ol 
God, Uhurunu Dhyan and Satnadhi , the Realization 
of the God— I, the Realisation of the God — II, l’rayer 
aud its Response, the Dialectical Movement in Ethical 
Life, Piety in Practical Lite, Relations with Women* 
Love and Service of Man, and, Communion with 
Saints. 

\\c 1 ju\c lead it with guat iulcicst and pioht. 
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The author says : “If we are In believe those who 
are honoured by the win Id as knowers of God, God 
i an be known so vividly and deeply, that the light of 
such knowledge can tdl our whole life and brighten 
all our journey. In other words, the consciousness ol 
(inri, ns the Truth of truths, as All-in all, can colour 
and permeate all other forms of consciousness, outer 
and inner, so that we may consciously, as we do 
actually, live, move and have our being in Him. Like- 
wise, the love of God, instead of visiting us occasion- 
ally as « sentiment or emotion, may become an over- 
mastering passion, not excluding, but transmuting 
and including, other passions, and becoming the guid- 
ing impulse of life. In the same manner, the follow- 
ing ol God’s will,ynstead of being confined to absti- 
nence from harm or the performance of a stated mini- 
Ikm of duties, may be a living inspiration, a constant 
walk with God as his son and servant, so that per- 
sonal will is wholly merged in the divine and the son 
of (bid in us exclaims, ‘1 and my father are one.’ ’ 

lie goes on to say that “it is evident that there is 
a science or system of “sadhan,” one which treats of the 
wav to the realization of the divine life, the stages 
leading to it, the difficulties confronting the aspirant 
after it, the means of removing them, and the various 
exercises or disciplines that help the devotee to attain 
this end.’’ This book treats* of such a system of 
sad hail, treats ol the S3’ stem a tic culture of love and 
holiness. It is written in a lucid and elegant style. 

1 o whatever sects they may belong, readers will find 
tlie book helpliil in their spiritual endeavours. Not 
the least good which the book does is to awaken 
thought and challenge eommonlv accepted 

ideas. 

It is not lor ascetics or anchorites that the book 
lias been written, though they too will find most ol 
tin* lectures helpful. The spiritual life which the 
author holds up as our ideal is that led by a pious 
man living in society in the midst of his family. Na- 
turally, therefore, he attaches great importance to 
our relations with women and the proper attitude 
towards them. Says he : “It seems tome that the 
failure of certain well-known systems of spiritual cul- 
ture in promoting a really practical and harmonious 
life of piety is in a large part due to their very im- 
perfect solution of the woman problem.” The whole 
chapter on “Relations with Women” should be read 
carefully by both reformers and non -reformers. No 
doubt, this and some other portions of the book are 
written from the male point of view. A woman 
writing a similar book would be able to give proper 
guidance to persons of her sex. 

The author has said nothing about man’s proper 
attitude towards the lower animals. We think a 
sadhak” requires to pay some attention to this sub- 
ject. In the Jaina, Buddhistic and Yaishnavite sys- 
tems of spiritual culture, insiderable importance is 
attached to it. 

Tai ks of Indian IItmour : a . o!l<\ t ion of humorous 
'font's (ran shift d from /he J'ersian of Shahrvar JUihi . By 
Xo>man AW,\ M.A. Thinker Spink C* Co.. Calenttn. 
/w. /. 

lhis little book, the author tells us, contains a few 
j>* the famous Birbul stories one hears of so often and 
hears so seldom. For the subject matter he is indebt- 
t*d to Shahryar Ilahi, but the diction and colouring 

I’rof. Reade’s. The stories have been well told. 

1 here is much wit and hnmpur in them, much shrewd 

,nsl Rht into human nature, and not a little wisdom, 

too 


An Historic a 1 . Atlas of Modern Ei/kope From 
17N0 to 11)1 I with an Historical and Iixplana- 
tokv Text. /*y (. ihaut A'oheifson t M.A., C.l\0. t 

/’•i/OtCOf At/ Souls Oxford^ mid j. (/, Hat tholomeio^ 

/. A*. .V A., /*. A*. (/. .V. 6d. Htf, Oxford University 

J'h'SS. 

This is a very useful publication. It contains '1(5 
maps clearly printed in tn^ny colours on strong 
paper. All citizens of independent countries who 
desire to take an active and beneficial part in politics 
ought to study the evolution of the State-system of 
modern Europe from the French Revolution to the 
present day. This the present atlas, with the expla- 
natory historical text .and commentary on the Plates, 
enable one to do to a considerable extent. The im- 
portance ol such a publication at the present time is 
that it helps one to understand the historical events 
which have led to the present war, though, of course, 
the atlas possesses a more abiding value. 

Six Plays nv Contemporaries of Sh akj>pk \ke, 
Added hy ( '. /;. llheth',. J/iuiiphny Mi If old. Oxford 
University Pies . Arf Cloth , is. net. 

The fame of Shakespeare has obscured that of his 
great contemporaries. The present collection is an 
attempt to revise tlie study of their works. It con- 
tains Thomas Dekker’s “The Shoemaker s Holiday,” 
John Webster’s “The White Devil" and “The Duchess of 
Multi," Beaumont and Fletcher’s “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle” and “Philaster,” and Philip Massinger’s 
“A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” The text is clearlv 
printed. There are occasionally explanatory notes at 
the bottom of the page. A brief and well-written 
introduction adds to the value of the book. 

Religion and Pharma. By Si dor Nivedita. Jlith 
ti prefix hy S. A\ A'uft/tJ/e. / onyimins, (irecn & Co. 

To none else is any introduction to the power and 
quality of the writings of Sister Nivedita less neces- 
sary than to the readers of the Modern Review. We 
will, therefore, content ourselves with a mere tran- 
setiption of the contents ol this volume : Religion and 
Dhartna, Mukti : Freedom, The Greater Ritual, The 
Crown of Hinduism, Hinduism and Organisation, 
Co-operation, Sectarianism, The Samaj, The Past and 
the Future, Religion and National Success, The 
Spirit of Renunciation, The Sacred and the Secular, 
Quit Ye Like Men !, Sincerity, Facing Death, Luxury 
and Manhood, Strength ; True Ambition, Character, 
Discrimination, Fitness, The Teacher, The Guru ami 
His Disciple, Self-Idealism. Realization, Progress, 
Work, Realization through Work, The J’ower of 
Faith, The Bee and the Lotus, The Life of Ideas, The 
Shaping of Life, National Righteousness, The Flower 
of Worship, Responsibility, The World-sense in Ethics, 
Character is Spirituality, The Task Before us, The 
Ideal. 

There is a glossary explaining the Sauskrit and 
other Indian words iu the text The words “Japam,” 
“Jnanam,” “Yairagyaiu,” &c., ought to be printed 
without the final letter m. If the Sanskrit forms were 
to be retained, one would have to write “bhaktah" 
and not “bhakta,” “Kantian,” and not “Karma,” &c, 
“Sanathan" is a misprint for “Sanatan.” 

In his interesting preface Mr. Ratclifl’e explains 
among other things why Sister Nivedita used both 
the words Religion and Pharma. 

Speeches ok Gopal Krishna Gokmai.e. <1: A . 
A \1te\1W 1 V Co. . Aftidnu. A’*, f. J*p. i.x \ uyfi \ \vn — 
dl ttst tot ions. Cloth. 
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No publicist or other public man, and student of 
Indian politics and economics can do without this 
collection of the speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhalc. 
It is very cheap. C. 

Muhammad in Islam. Goldsack. The Christian 
Literature Soi iety {prict not dated.) 

The writer “does not profess to offer a complete 
biography of the prophet Muhammad,” He “aims 
at presenting to the reader a number of pen-pictures 
of the great reformer.” “When anything of special 
value has had to be chronicled, we have invariably 
given the “ipsissima verba” of the authorities quoted". 
These quotations are in fact the most interesting part 
of the book, which is fairly good of its kind, but 
without any special originality or merit. The writer 
seems generally to have followed Muir— although 
lie docs not refer to him and takes exactly the same 
view of the character of the Prophet. He shows no 
signs of acquaintance with more recent writers such 
as Caetani and Margoliouth. All the incidents in 
the life of the Prophet to which Christians generally 
object are dwelt upon and the writer concludes by 
asking the reader “to judge whether and in what 
respect, Muhammad may be considered as indeed a 
Prophet of God.” This line of argument was an- 
swered many centuries ago by Muslim theologians. 
The acts of God must not be judged by the mere 
human understanding. Children are born into the 
world, the victims of invariable disease, destined to 
lead lives of suffering. To human reason this appears 
cruel, but we know from revelation that God is 
merciful and compassionate, and wc must believe that 
everything lie does is right. So it is with the acts 
of the prophets, which are all done in direct obedience 
to the commands of God, though often we cannot 
understand the reasons for them. God lias shown 
us this in the Suratu*] Kahf. There we read how a 
prophet whom God had instructed with knowledge 
committed actions which seemed strange and grievous 
till their meaning was explained. The prophet 
says: “Not of mine own will have I done this,” and 
this is true of the actions of all the prophets. They 
must not be judged as the actions of ordinary men. 
An ordinary man who intended, to kill his child 
would act very wrongly, but this is what Hazrat 
Ibrahim did. It is painful to find Christian mission- 
aries, so blinded by controversial zeal, as to use 
arguments against Islam, which tend to the denial 
of all revealed truth and even to downright atheism. 

H. (\ 

En(;ush-Teke<u’. 

A Course ok Indian Gkmnastics Part II. 
Mr. Naidu offers a very good system of physical 
culture to the public and wc must heartily thank 
him for adding such a valuable book to the few 
physical culture books written by Indians. It is 
to be deeply regretted that very few of our Indian 
physical culture experts could write books. Wc 
have previously acknowledged that there are great 
experts but unfortunately very few know the art of 
teaching. We however" find a few defects in Mr. 
Naidu’s book. No attention has been given to the 
lower limbs or the abdominal muscles. The muscles 
which he seems to have a great regard of are, 
T Vet oralis, Biceps, Triceps, Trapezius, Latissimusdorsi, 
Serratus mngntis, etc. Mr. Naidu is going to publish 
a third part, so he -should please see to it. The 
strength and tone of abdominal muscles serve a great 
function. The Santbola system is weight lifting 
purr and simple. S. N. M. 


Sanskrit. 

Siiri C H AH AC. LET A by C hint am an i Rama Chandra 
Sahasrabudhe with an introduction by Pandtta ‘ Uppinbelgerf 
Krishna Shastri. The Karnataka Printing / Corks, Dhar - 
war. Pp. <£?. Price Annas 6 . 

The title of the book literally means ‘Tea-songs* 
which implies its contents. It is written in humorous 
Sanskrit verses occasionally with English and verna- 
cular words entirely in imitation of the Iihngavnd- 
jritn. of which it may in one way be called a parody 
though not with a view to undervalue its merits but 
to bring to light the manifold evils from the ever- 
growing artificial life of worked-up luxury in our days 
in which among other things tea-drinking holds an 
unique position. * 

VlDUUSIlEKHAKA Bll ATTAC BARYA. 

IIindi-Sanskrit. 

Ac.raja\\madi-Brahmanot*»atti-B n a s k a ra. The 

origin and growth of the Agra/an ma and Mann -raw sa/a 
firahrnana\ , by Pandit Hat ukafrasada Mishra Bhaskara , 
Sarni Cos>ardhana % Bmare\ City. J'p. 29. Price Wr. <?. 

In our days there arc several classes of Brahmanas, 
but in the sacred te::ts, says the author, there seem to 

have been only two classes of them, viz. 9 |tVTT 

‘first-born’ and ‘born in the family of Man 11/ 

He gives their details from the Puranas and supports 
his view quoting them profusely. 

VlDUUSilEKlIAK A Ell ATTACH ARYA. 

Hindi 

TUyanaxo Chakitamrita by Kuril aj Joy gopal. 'Jo b, 
had of I'idya Bhandar Pustakalaya % Shahalami Dai wa -(/, 
/ ahore. Crown Sro. fp. iS<). Pritc — Rs . 14. 

This coni tins the life of Swami Dayanand till his 
initiation into his self-abnegating career. The only 
matter for regret is that the author has been too 
poetic and has followed the ancient Indian practice of 
poetic exaggeration, which is often unmeaning. The 
book is in “dolias” and “choupais” like the Ratn- 
charitmanas and translations of the lines in prose 
have been subjoined by way of an annotation. But 
the style of the Hindi Ramayana is not suited to the 
depiction of the ljfe of a great man who died bnlv the 
otjicrday and the author might with profit have 
adopted his style and mode of description to the 
modern surroundings. In other respects the book is 
not bad, though there are some mistakes here and 
there. The get-up of the publication is nice and it has 
been well-bound. 

Daksiianand Grantha Sangrah by Pandit Cokut 
Chandra Dikstut and published by J y andit B him sain 
S/tarmv , Mahavidyataya , / walapore , Disf. Sahaianpon , 

l P. Royal Svo . fp. S06. Price— Rs. 3-0-0. 

This is a collection of some of the tracts of Swami 
Darshanand Saraswati, a well-known figure in the 
Ary a Samaj. There is much to be recommended in 
his view’s, there being a good deal of originality anti 
thoughtfulness in them. His tracts are not merely 
religious, but have dealt with some of the social and 
political topics as well in a sound and deliberative 
spirit. His politics consists of devotion to the 
Government and in all the pages of the publication 
under reviews wc find carefully pointed out, the 
mistakes of some of the agitators for “Swarajya”. 
The conversation between a clergyman Lortar and a 
rustic J at, which forms the subject of an article, is 
very interesting. In the same w ? ay, the Swami has 
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1ms own views on free education. This is only the 
iMiil pui L of Liu collection uftbc Swann’:. publication . 
ami the list oJ the nr tides iu he published in tin* 
second part which wc find in the hook, leads us to 
believe that the second part also will he instructive. 

KAMA JaXOhaiiadi k by Mr, Jaganmohan Jaunty 
/'unit'd at the Leader /V/’rc, Allahabad at/d published by tin 
A ash/ /Vasari I'raehanni Sab ha. O own Sro. pp. .Vy. 
J y i it t ' — A V. i -o-o. 

Many of the actual incidents mentioned about 
Kana [angbahadur of Nepal read like episodes in a 
novel. Indeed the life of the Kana has been so varie- 
gated and ro man tie that the hook under review 
onld not hnt he fnteTcsting. The author has mi his 
own part tried to make the narralm nice, ami hi* 

- 1 vie is chaste and correct, Besides the hook gives 
.in insight into Nepal life, and is thoroughly readable 
■•n the whole. The get tip ol the ptihlicat n m is ver\ 
vitisfacturv. 

.\|TJ])HARMA \VA DlIAKM \_\TI I, handatt dly lit. Him 
A J'ntim Mahavidyalaya. I'rtnda'utn and rin/td a: 

. ' ■ \ idvidnv i /*’#". I . :nda ;, an. Ne\a /<>•• 

This is a Hindi translation *ti om the Gtijrnu. The 
mflioi has some ongmal ideas on virtue and religion, 
md the hook is instructive Theic aiesome mistakes 
Ii'mc ami ( hcic. The pi ice is moderate, in consider.*! 
i i"ii ol ihc pains taken in the preparation of the hook. 

S \v AW \ I \ M MAX by . Mi . //< v / ' tl/t ( in '/a. I 'ubh J. ,/ r 

/// //, U f j / an ’ha- Naina A a, ya 'ay t , Hr. y iba y and 

t/t '■ d a.' t\e fiat 'bay Pa/t’/a:' P, . . (rto'n ,V.v». p/>. 

■ 'V. Pile-- Ns. i / o O' AV. i -So, 

This is a Hindi translation ol Smiles’ Self-Help, 
fhe noticeable feature in the book is that the author 
has tried in many places to substitute names o| 
Indian great men, in place of those of other countries 
cited by Smiles. Thus lie has referred to Gukhalc 
Ivabir, Akbar, Prof. J. C. Hose and others. We must 
commend the author and the publishers on the wav 
1,1 which the work has been done, which is decidedYv 
excellent. The printing and binding are first-class 
: l » ld a halftone of Hr. Samuel Smiles adorns the book. 

* he arrangement of the book is up-to-date, the index 
me; etc., being nicely done. 

SaOaKDIIAKMAMKITA, Hooky. \Kini \, ry r.uiiut l a a 

‘ m J l P n Indot e and fublLdud fy Mo, t \ hand A/ nation \ 
a «//(/; /a, lulling *< Idyambar lain," Khnpatia Chahln, 

' handawadi. Swat, Crown Soa. pp. j/j. /’//. e—A\>. /So. 

This is an auiiotated edition in Hindi of the Jam 
migious hook of the same name by Pandit Ashadliar. 
Some of the principles of Jainism have been very 
il* -f cx P^. l * ne| l *" u] d the author has often gone in 
i i! ^ £ f‘ n r *Hisds. The get-up and binding of the 
»ook are nice, and the book will he found specially 
interesting to the |ains. 

M. S. 

Gl’JAKATI. 

Pkahjias Yaks AN, by Hit lah Slit: ‘tu’ Ilham \hiuar, pub* 

• /Airdnhy hi\ son % fayantilal Shixial Art.'/, printed a! 

'ft*' Praia Pat, dim Printing l lot As, Ahmcdabad. Cit'd, 
f ' n uud, pp. rt)l\ p,itt' AV. /. Set on d Jidition, ( njiO ). 

It must he very gratifying to the son of tile late 
vavi, who had during his lifetime attained some 
measure of success as a writer of verses, to be able to 

mng out a (eenuri edition of the book after thirty 
after it was published fust. As the tutor to 

71V*~12 


r»«:i 

a bioLhej- i»l II. II. Lhc Kao of Caleb, lit had had to 
1 1 a\f! to L-cvcral plac»^ an i i h him, and tin natural 
: cc lie i y ul plan.) like Poona and Mnhabulcshwui 
appealed to him. He has catalogued such sceneries 
in his book of verses supplementing the list with 
many words of admonishment. This kind of poetry 
is now passing awav — going out of fashion. 

\ ASiiodhaUA C ff AK1TRA, • published by Mnlchand 
Kasan Kapadia, printed at the Jain a Vijaya Printing Press % 
.S urat, pafer lover , pp. zoo. Priee AV. o-.f-o ( zyi6). 

Ravi Pushpadanta has written in Hindi a life of 
Yashodhara, the object of which "is to preach the 

doctrine of This book is a translation of it, 

and is full of gruesome and revolting incidents, of 
sacrifices to the goddess, and of several other unsa- 
\oury matters, which overlie the moral intended to be 
convex ed, so thickly that it remains hardly visible. 

ih’.VAKri.N I *A I A K . by .S ifi.\h a?d\ha, ad /aimuha/ya 
''‘hit li/uyi Pharma s tut , A,M.A.S./t. % p nidi shed by 
lb ha i a ('hand /»//«; r ati'in* (nindhi* pnt/'.il at the Anand 
Pnnt <,*” 7*u ... Nhnrnu^a > , /’.//• ; -or , ., tp, */. Cnptbed 
( ft/flA, 

Tins small ^pamphlet prints cxtiacts from several 
copper plates and stone inscriptions, sind thus fixes 
the site of the present village ol PcKada, in the terri- 
tory of II II. the Maharana of I’day pore, as that ot 
Hu ancient town of \ icvnkiiln Patnk. (neat credit is 
due to the Aclmrva for having turned his attention 
from lcligious matteis to the investigation of his- 
torical questions by means uf modern methods of 
research. 

Cim.M.ocAi.o Mari Masai.o, pubi/slnd by /). J\ 
Madan C’ Co., i'lnmhH & PrnggiAs^ Surat, Hint id at tin 
Surat Jaina Printing Noth '>cnnd y pp. j ty. 77/it 1 

Edition . y^/i. j-.j o {/•nb). 

This book which contains numerous recipes fur 
ordinary complaints and serious diseases, is a very 
useful work. It points out a number of household 
temcdics, whose chief recommendation is their cheap- 
ness, and easy procurability, since only' indigenous 
drugs are referred to. We wish it to be widely' 
known, specially imported drugs and medicines are 
becoming dear and scarce. 

K. M. J. 

We have received a report of the working of the 
Xadiad Hindu Urphanage h»r the year lt)lt-lo. We 
do mu review such reports. 

K.M. J. 

Marathi. 

.\I.\KATin axciia Dakara («TTT7lf^rr ^nTT) or the 

Marat ha expeditions a^un.st fhn^al, by Cautdev Coi'indo 
Aptc H. A, Pri t i O. 

This is a short sketch in Marathi of the expeditions 
sent by Nagptirkar Bhonsles in the years 174*3, 1744. 

1 7 JS— 17r»l against Alivardi Khau who was then the 
ruling Nawab of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. In this 
book are described the story of five expeditions oue 
after the other in which the Marathas have not been 
always successful. The reason for these expedi- 
tions" was the non-payment by the Nawab of the 
“chauth** which they claimed because allowed by the 
Mogul cm pci r rs. 

The author is not satisfied with the available 
materials. He has to depend on European, Persian 
and some Bengali works, the value oi which as his- 
torical accounts, lie discusses in the beginning of bis 
book. He says he has given a connected account 
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from the available sources which are not often ac- 
curate and reliable. Jlis search after original Mara 
thu historical maiiusci ipls bearing on the subject has 
not ]>cen successful as vet. 

The book, even as it is, is worth reading, as it 
shows the relation and behaviour of the Marathas in 
their period of glory against the different nationalities 
and peoples of India who were under Muhoiuedan 
rule. It also shows the’politieal ambitions of Mara- 
thas, how far they were successful and how they 
carried them out. Then in such a book one conics to 
know what other Indians in different provinces 
thought about in those times of Maratha political 
power and its extension. 

S. Y. IVstwi iu:f; vk. 

1 1 INDUSTH ANCfl A AttWACIIIN iTIflASY /•'//, f? / / ( .) 

/hi Jx/yaui/) or A JJidory of Modem htdix J\u l // (Mam- 
ina /\ ) iod ), AVw i'di‘fio// % rCT'iu'd m/d rn/at oyd hy Mr. tiovittd 
SMtarain Sardna/ />. A, i'idd;Jhis: — ?/. »o s. />. .S’. 
Yaude & Co, Bombay ( Crown lO | '/ > f ) /V /, t 

A'n. a-S. 

This forms the first volume of the second part 
of the great series which Mr. Desai has undertaken 
to write on the history of Modern India. 1 had the 
pleasure of reviewing the new edition of the first 
volume of the series devoted to the Mahomedan 
period in the pages of the Modern Review in 11)112. 
The present volume covers an important period in 
Maratha history, viz , from the earliest times to the 
year 1707, when Shnliu, grandson of Shiwajee the 
Great, was restored to his freedom from his State 
imprisonment at Delhi and was sent to his mother- 
land, the Deccan, with a small armv to claim his 
Maratha kingdom. The period succeeding this land- 
mark in Maratha history is reserved for another 
volume, the appearance of which is looked forward 
to with eager interest by Marathi readers. The 
first edition of this volume was published in 11)02 
and had earned for Mr. Sardesai the reputation of 
a scholar of vast reading and an un biassed judgment. 
Let me at once assure Mr. Sardesai that this well- 
merited praise has not suffered, but is considerably 
enhanced by his producing this second edition, which 
is so entirely re-cast and enlarged that it deserves 
to be treated as a separate and more advanced book 
on the subject, replacing its forerunner, which lias 
done its part and taken its exit from the literary 
stage. The volume under notice is for the sake 
of convenience divided into 11 chapters, half the 
number of which is justly devoted to the life and 
work of the great national hero of the Deccan, 
Shiwajee the Great, the founder of the Maratha 
Kingdom. Mr. Sardesai has tapped all possible 
sources of information, ransacked the whole 
literature ou the subject in English and Marathi, 
thought out the subject for himself with an open 
mind, arrayed his facts in due order so that a man of 
ordinary intelligence may be able to comprehend 
them, shown events in their proper perspective, stated 
his pros and cons with clearness and with a strict 
regard lor truth and then come forward with bold- 
ness to pronounce his judgment, which no wonder 
captivates the attention of his readers and holds all 
opposition for a time in suspense. Mr. Sardesai 
shows himself at his best in this respect particularly 
in the 1th chapter of his book, which discusses the 
question whether Shiwajee was the creator or the 
creature of his times, and again in chapter 12, where 
merits and demeiiLs of Snmbhajee’s character are 
clearly set forth with a view to decide his place in 
Maratha history. With regard to the first question 


which is of passing interest, it must be stated that 
the prevailing opinion among the Maratha people 
till 1D00 was, and to some extent still exists among 
European writers, that the foundation of the Maratha 
Empire in the Deccan was more or less a, fortuitous 
circumstance, and the fact that Shiwajee is looked 
upon as an Avatar not only by the iguoraut mob but 
even by the educated Marathas lends colour to this 
view. The appearance of the late Mr. Justice 
Kanadc’s Rise of Maratha Power in 1 DIM) shattered 
this view to some extent and gave the reading public 
for the first time a glimpse of the combination of cir 
cii instances which prepared the ground, sowed the 
sccil, and nurtured the lender plant, which subse- 
quently thrived and blossomed ipider the* glorious 
name oi the Maratha Empire. The late Mr. Kanadc, 
'however, had this disadvantage, that lie had not the 
privilege of seeing some very important records bear 
mg on the subject. Mr. Sardesai is moie fortunate 
in this respect and fortified with documentary evi- 
dence of letters since published, throwing light on the 
history of many old Maratha families existing from 
pre-Shi wajec times, he lias been able to prove that 
Shiwajee though endowed with an extraordinary 
intelligence, shrewdness, foresight, courage and other 
qualities which made, him a remarkable figure in 
world’s history, and was in a way ail architect of his 
fortune, yet he was a remarkable product of the 
peculiar circumstances which surrounded him and 
though he was the most pre-eminent mason to build 
up the Maratha Empire he was not at it single 
handed, but was prompted and assisted by several 
Mavalecs, who were as much inspired by the spirit 
awakened in them as Shiwajee himself, and who dis- 
played more astonishing virtues than history has 
cared to record. Indeed this part of Mr. Sardesai’s 
work took the whole audience in Bombay by surprise 
in May 1D15, when oil the date commemorating the 
accession of Shiwajee to the throne, Mr. Sardesai read 
some portions of this chapter to the Marathi Suhitya 
Sammelaii or literary gathering. 

Mr. Sardesai’s book is full of such surprises and 
revelations for an ordinary reader not caring to keep 
pace with histoiieal discoveries being made by Mr. 
Raj wade and others. I shall m ‘ tire the patience 
of your readers by mentioning how the illusion of 
Grant Duff and other historians that Shiwajee 
was nil illiterate, though a clever illiterate, and 
that he was a stranger to the art. of writing 
his own name, is dispelled by an unmistakable 
proof -of Shiwajee’s own writing in the form oi 
certain original letters discovered by Mr. Kaj wade. 
Mr. Sardesai has not failed to embody such impor- 
tant researches in his volume. 

To make this review complete, I must reluctantly 
turn to the other side of the shield. 1 have un- 
grudgingly given the author the praise where it was 
due. 1 must now mention at least one instance, 
where in my opinion, he docs not come up to my 
estimation of him. The relation of Shiwajee with 
the Brahmin saint Ramdas is an instance in point. 
There are people who bliudly believe in the tradition 
that Ramdas was Shiwajee’s guru long before tin* 
latter -founded the Maratha Kingdom. These people 
assert that Ramdas was the first to inspire Shiwajee 
with the idea of rallying the Marathas with a view 
to subvert the Mahomedan power and reclaim the 
Hindu sovereignty which was lost. There arc others 
who, on the other hand, would be too glad to proclaim 
vociferously to the world that Brahmin influence 
had nothing to do with that epoch-making event, 
that Ramdas exerted but little influence oyei 
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Shivvnjec’s miml and all traditions about the in- 
valuable help rendered hy the Bralunin saint towards 
founding or strengthening the edifice of the Maliratta 
power are so many myths and fabrications invented 
In* wily Brahmins simply to share with that 
Maliratta hero and his compatriots the credit and 
glory which is not theirs. Mr. Sardesai chooses to 
take the middle path and though he is positive in 
asserting that Raimlas had no hand whatever in 
i In* Inundation of the Maliratta power in that he was 
not so far as introduced to Shiwajce till long after 
the lirst Maliratta com} nests, he is pit pared to 
euiuedcso much that the Brahmin saint, al'lei his 
fust acquaintance with Shiwajce in HkVJ, began to 
exert his moral ««id religious influence over the young 
hero with such a force that Shiwajce levered him 
as a guru and made him the keeper of his initld 
and spirit Mr. Sardesai is careful in keeping Shiwajce 
out of the pale of the political influence of the 
Brahmin saint. Now the letter in Abliong metre from 
Tnkaram to Shivvajee, Kamdas' letter to Samhhaji, 
as well as a remarkable letter recently discovered 

and published by the of Dhulia, 

all give a direct lie to Mr. Sardesai’s assertion, and 
the whole tenour of Running's counsels to his chela, 
which is nothing but an expression given to the 
pent up feelings on the political condition of the 
country is a proof, if any is needed, that Kamdas 
exerted not only moral and religious influence but 
also his political influence on his disciple. Applica- 
tion of Vedantie and philosopicnl thoughts to 
matters, not only mundane but political was a 
strong point in Ratndas's hie. In fact it was this 
feature of his life which distinguished him from all 
other saints of the time. To say that Kamdas ex- 
t ied no political influence on Shivvajee is to obliterate 
the best pail of the work done by that Brahmin 
saint, and to play with undeniable historical truths. 
At least Mr. Sardesai should not have been too 
assertive on this point. Time alone would have 
shown to the world where the truth lay 

Mr. Sardesai’s volume records one melancholy 
event in connection with its preparation. The 
author’s son aged 1!?, who was an exceptionally 
intelligent, and amiable boy and who had greatly 
assisted his father in preparing the manuscript for 
the press met with a sudden end after a slight illness 
on the very day when the last proofs of the volume 
passed the author’s hand. 1 had personally known 
the boy and it is with a deep feeling of sorrow that 
I am ‘'paying this tribute to his memory. 1 need 
hardly say that the whole Malrirastra fully sympa- 
thises with the author in his grief and offers its 
condolences to him. 

V. 0. Apti . 

M A It AT 1 1 Y A NCI I A D.AKAKA ( or fin' U rt <v oj th* J/a/mi . 
fa\ ) an account of Mutual Ui tnrauoiu of Penpal , by I • *’. 
•//A />.*/., Editor “ Atiami J'riu jo anna q Publisher 
Manager \ lnand\ Poona. 

It is really a happy sign of the times that people 
me taking a keen interest in the resuscitating and 
collecting of old Historical materials. It was so 
far back as 1SG7 A. P. that late Nilkanta Kao 
Kirtnnc read his paper by way of ci ticism 
of the monumental work of Captain Grant Bull 
ofi the history of* the Ala ratlins. The illustrious 
Vishnu Shastri, who died rather prematurely, 
blew liis trumpet on behalf of this same neglect- 


ed cause; soon after ‘kavyetihas Sangraha’ 
followed and Messrs. Sane and Modak placed 
before the world varied materials for Hfstory in 
the shape of original papers. When the magazine 
ceased to exist for want of fund, bold and dashing 
men like Ra j wade, Khare and Pnrsnis appeared, on 
the field and took up the task of recovering this valu- 
able treasure which is at present decaying in the dark 
collars of the descendants of several historical families. 
All honour to these selfless workeis who have laid 
their country men under a deep obligation. 

Mr. Apte’s present attempt is in the same direction 
though ot less pretention. IJe has taken up this task 
out of puie love. He has been at it for over 7 or 8 
years in the past though his labours have been very 
meagrely rewarded, lie tried his best to secure 
information throwing light on the Maratha inva- 
sion of Bengal- an important chapter in the History 
of the Marat has— at Nagpur and elsewhere but his 
attempts proved abortive. He therefore directed his 
attention towards Bengal and the result of liis 
labouis there are given in his present modest volume. 

He has cited the names of the authorities for his 
account, in the preliminary chapter of his work, and 
has given a succinct account of the author and the 
value of c:u*h of the works consulted. He has 
mainly relied on “Maharashtra Puran” of one Ganga- 
ram and ‘Tavvarikh Bsufi’ of Usuf Ali ; from which 
other Mahomed an and English Historians appear 
to have partially drawn their information. Thus 
those two works represent Hindu and Mahomcdan 
views of the event, respectively, and would counter- 
balance each other. Bin the only pity is that 
Gangaram’s work is only partially restored and wc 
should be waiting for the day when the whole work 
of liis is made available to the public. Mr. Apte has 
identified the authorship of “Maharashtra Puran*’ to 
Bengal of which we are somewhat sceptical as 
‘Oaugram’ the name of the author suggests a 
different race. 

We have no space here to enter into details of the 
book and would recommend the reader the perusal of 
the original book itself. We may however mention 
here a point or two in the book to which we want to 
direct attention of our readers. We would partieulary 
invite their attrition to the graphic description 
( chapter HI ) of the middle of the 18th century where 
the author is in his best vein. On the whole the 
impression left on the reader’s mind after his perusal 
of the book is rather sad. That the two races should 
have been utterly blind to their real interests ami 
sense of self-respect and should not have felt any 
compunction while sitting on the throat of their 
brethren ! We join hands with the author in his 
conclusion that the weakest spot represents the 
degenerate state of society of the time. 

Praise is clue to the author for having treated the 
subject with on open mind and we would refer our 
readers to page 71, 7G (Footnote) where he has 
spared neither his own men when they were in the 
wrong. These pages once more powerfully impress 
the lesson of History on mr minds that tfc result of 
war depends equally if not more on diplomacy than 
on pure valour and valour alone. 

Thanks to the gentle influence of Pax Biitanica 
that the terror of the last century lias now become 
a thing of past history and the two races once so 
hostile to each other have now became close friends 
and arc working together for the uplift of their 
Motherland. N. K. Vaidya. 
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British India and Indian India 

At a recent meeting held in the Indian 
Association Hall in Calcutta, Sir N’aruvan 
Ganesh Chaudavarkar is reported to have 
said that when he was Minister of the In- 
dore State, he was struck by an extraordi- 
nary incident. There were villages, side In- 
side, some belonging to the Indian State 
and others to the British Government, and 
though the land assessment in the former 
was a hundred per cent, higher than in 
the latter, the people there preferred to 
remain where they were. Sir Narayan 
enquired into the reason of this strange 
phenomenon and was inld : “We are 
largely left to ourselves, we are not 
bothered with the round ol visits now 
from the police, now from the excise 
department and now from the revenue 
department.” 

We do not know whether Sir Xarnyan 
has been correctly reported as to the land 
assessment in the Indore State villages 
living a hundred percent, higher than in 
the neighboring British Indian villages, 
but there is a general impression that the 
inhabitants of the Indian States have to 
pay to the states a higher^ proportion of 
their incomes than the inhabitants of 
British India have to pay to the British 
Government. In spite of that fact the 
people like to remain under their Indian 
rulers, because they are not overgoverned, 
not interfered with too often and thus 
have greater opportunities of managing 
their affairs themselves. In British India no 
sphere of human life and activity is proof 
against or free from the inquisitiveness, 
meddlesomeness and vigilant watch of 
some ofiicials or other. They directly or 
indirectly medde in all affairs, religious, 
social, educational, moral, political or in- 
dustrial. Such is perhaps not the ease in 
Indian India. 

lu a lecture delivered at York by Hr. 
II. A. b. fisher, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University, on |anuary ,'H, the speaker 
observed that “side by side with British 
India were the ‘native’ states, which con- 
stituted one-third of the tola area of 


India. J liese States lu flushed one of the 
finest instances in history uf the blending 
of western and eastern methods. Where 
they were well-governed there was lound 
an air of happiness and vase, and he 
yen t tired to think that the population 
was, on the whole, happier and more 
comfortable than in British India.” 

In one respect similar testimony is 
borne by Wilfred Blunt in his work on 
India under bonl Ripon when he says that 
the subjects of the Native States are 
materially better off than the people of 
British India. But the author also adds 
that in mental awakening and intellectual 
freedom the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment are superior to those of the 
Indian states, though education is more 
widespread in a few Indian states than 
in British India, Wilfred Blunt’s impres- 
sion that there is greater intellectual 
freedom and activity in British India than 
in Indian India seems to be correct. 

There is very great possibility of 
progress ill the Indian states. Their weak 
point is that their progress depeuds almost 
entirely on the personal quality of the 
potentate and the chief ofliccis whom he 
may appoint. The great desideratum in 
every Indian state, including the most 
advanced, is an inviolable constitution. 
Not that there is such a thing even in 
British India. But wi naturally wish 
Hie Indian states to he superior to British 
India in cver\ respect. The supremacy of 
law, not the supremacy of any jiersoii 
whatever, has to be established everj-- 
whcrc. We cannot speak from personal 
experience, but we have heard from persons 
who have had such experience that iu the 
Indian stales persons in authority count 
for much more than in British India ; and 
consequently there is more intrigue and 
often greater high-handedness in the 
former than in the latter. This would 
not be the ease if the law, not the man or 
men iu power, were supreme. So evgry 
good Indian ruler should divest his person 
of all ordinary exercise of power and 
make the law supreme and binding on 
all persons, including hiinsilt and his sut- 



lessors, as Alutsuhito, the great litn- 
j»eror of Japan, did. That is the greatest 
and most fundamental retorm which the 
Indian states stand in need of. The assess- 
ment of land and other forms of taxation 
should in no ease be higher than in the 
Hritish provinces, but should be lower. 
In 1 ingland Parliament makes au appro- 
priation of money for the expenses ol the 
sovereign and his household. This is 
called his Civil List. livery Indian ruler 
diould have swell a civil list, tixed on a 
moderate scale, according to the income of. 
his state. When the states come to 
have fully developed representative as- 
semblies these civil lists should he as 
much subject to increase or curtailment 
by them as the British Civil List is by 
Parliament. Some potentates spend too 
much on foreign travel and other luxuries. 
They should have an unwritten sclt-dcnv- 
ing ordinance, until the growth of represen- 
tative institutions makes the squandering 
of public money impossible. 

Already greater attention is paid in 
several Indian states to education and the 
development of industries than in the 
Hritish provinces. This should be the 
ease in all states. So far as we are 
aware, though in these states the physique 
ol the people is better than in the British 
provinces, there has not been any organis- 
ed attempt on a large scale in any of them 
to improve the physical stamina of the 
people still further by scientific sanitation 
and by* making it possible for people to 
have better and moie food by the develop- 
ment of the resources of the states. 

In the British Provinces, freedom of 
speech and the freedom of the press are 
greatly restricted. Still, we seem to be 
better situated in this respect than those 
who are under indigenous rule. We have 
heard that in the states under indigenous 
rulers, people dare not speak, except in 
whispers, against l lie "potentates. There 
may be exceptions, but that is the general 
condition. We can criticise our Viceroys, 
governors and lieutenant-governors and 
lesser meu more freely. As for the press, we 
do not know of a single newspaper, daily 
or weekly, published in an Indian state, 
which can be said to perform the duties ol 
an organ of public opinion to the extent 
jhat such journals published in the 
-ritish provinces do. That diWuot be au 
accident. In the majority of these States 
'hue is not a single newspaper published, 


whereas in provinces like Bengal, there is 
scarcely a district without a newspaper, 
some having several. Continuous good 
government is impossible without the 
ventilation of grievances and thediscussion 
of public questions in the public press. We 
do not see any reason* why Hindu and 
Musalniun rulers should not encourage 
the growth of public opinion in theii 
dominions. It can only strengthen theii 
position and increase the prosperity ol 
their territories. About a year ago, we 
think, Mysore took steps to secure the 
publication of (me or more good news- 
papers, with what result we do not yet 
know. Hindu and Mitsalman potentates 
should so govern their possessions as to be 
able to bear the full force of public criticism. 
They ought to know that those who can- 
not hear to. have their actions criticised 
are without an important and essential 
qualification of a modern ruler of men. 
No state can be lit for free men to dwell in 
where either the body or the mind or 
both are shackled or stunted. Let the 
whole of India, whether under indigen- 
ous or British rule, progress towards the 
goal of full freedom and strength of mind 
and body. 

The Chandernagore Volunteers. 

From the echoes that reach our shorn-, 
of the discussions and dissensions in the 
press, platform and parliament of Great 
Britain regarding the further measures ol 
compulsion which may or may not he needed 
to get more recruits for the British army, 
it is clear that Kngland wants more 
soldiers. We have not heard of any such 
discussions and dissensious in France. Ycl 
the task which France has set herself to 
perform is by no means less gigantic than 
that which Englishmen have to face. 
In any ease, France is certainly not more 
in need of soldiers than Kngland. Yet 
France has appealed to her tiny Indian 
possessions to furnish her with soldiers. 
And this appeal lias been made to the 
inhabitants of the small malaria-stricken 
Beugali town of Chaudernagorc also. 
Twenty volunteers have already proceeded 
from there to the training station, and 
fifteen more, it is said, will do so soon. 

I bis small number of Bengali boys and 
young men does not strike one as a per- 
ceptible addition to the millions of Preuch 
soldiers fighting for their motherland. 
Why then did the French republican 
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to av.'iil themselves of the lull strength ( I 
the British Empire and thus close the war 
as carlv as practicable. Among the inha- 
bitants of the British Empire Bengalis aic 
considered by Englishmen the least fit for 
military life, whether rightly or wrongly 
we do not care to discuss. And. it is. these 
Bengalis whom France has enlisted in her 
army. What is more, the conditions ol 
their recruitment as to pay, etc., are exact- 
ly the same as those of Ercnehmen on 
active military service. Thus France seems 
to he saving to England : “Why can t you 
acctiun of the inhabitants oi a state brins to the French soil I more soMiersh-oni 
of military training, as that makes them your vast bm^ , l Jj I . y ou scc ! 
unable to take part in the ; defence of them ** sodiirs of even Bcaualis who 

» iritf £? arc m.mt* to be 

.lair SIS. the « y-L „r!vi,e R e 8 „? my 


government appeal to a small Bengali 
town whose inhabitants, have been long 
unaceumstomed to fight f It is not sale 
to characterise a whole nation ; but. from 
our little knowledge of French history 
wc may venture . the guess that the 
French arc a people who can grow enthu- 
siastic over such abstract ideas as justice, 
citizenship, human equality, &e. So, 
though France is quite sure that twenty 
Bengali soldiers cannot turn the tide ol 
battle against the enemy, she may have 
felt that it is wrong to deprive any 
inhabitants ol a state 
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own sons. Why can’t you (3o the same, 
and thus give me all the help which yon 
are capable of, and give it, too, as early .as 
may be practicable ?” 

But the English are a practical people. 
Their boast is that they are not swayed 
by abstract political or other doctrines. 
They deal with the needs ol the occasion 
as they arise. They do not make prepara- 
tions beforehand, but nevertheless they are 
proud that they blunder through every 
difficulty and come out successful and 
victorious in'* the end. Whether this has 
been invariably the ease in their history 
we have no time now to examine, but it is 
just possible that they may not in future 
be as lucky as they believe themselves 
to have been in the past. 

There may be another reason why 
England has been behaving differently 
from Prance in the matter of enlisting non- 
white soldiers, in spite ol the fact that 
England feels the need of men more sorely 
than France. Probably Frenchmen are 
more democratic than the imperialistic 
Englishmen. The former are less inilucnced 
by color-prejudice than the latter. Both 
in theory and in practice Frenchmen are 
greater believers in human equality than 
Englishmen. 

Most probably, too, Englishmen are 
afraid of Bengali recruits spreading the 
infection of sedition iu the army. But why 
are not Frenchmen similarly suspicious ? 
The Bengalis of Chandernagore are prac- 
tically subject to France just as other 
Bengalis are practically subjects of 
England. Or do the Chandernagore 
Bengalis feel that they are not subjects but 
citizens of the French Republic ? If so, 
why have not Englishmen been able to 
make the other Bengalis feel that they are 
not subjects but citizens of the British 
Empire ? 

And supposing a few dozen Bengali or 
a few hundreds tried to make other 
Indian soldiers in the battle-field dis- 
affected, they would certainly fail miserably 
and would be shot down for their pains. 
But this is an unnecessary supposition. 
Bengalis have the reputation of being at 
least intelligent. They are not likely to 
behave like fools, in any considerable 
number. Sepoys belonging to the ’‘fight- 
ing races” of India have been known to 
mutiny, to preach disloyalty in the army, 
and to conspire to rise in rebellion. They 
have been hanged for these offences. But 


for this reason, has the British Government 
stopped recruiting from the races, tribes 
or sects to which the offenders belonged ? 
Why then shut the gates of the army 
against the Bengalis on the supposition 
that they may offend in a particular way, 
when the brethren ofc those who have 
actually so offended are not similarly 
excluded ? 

Englishmen flunk or pretend to think 
that Bengalis can by no possibility fight. 
We yvill not requisition t lie past history of 
Bengal to prove that there may be such a 
possibility. It need only be said that 
there is no haim in giving them a chance. 
Even among martial races some soldiers 
prove unfit for their work. In the 
present war, we have read of some 
German soldiers being driven to fight 
by being % prodded on with bayonets 
by their braver comrades. Numbers of 
them, on attempting to lice, have been 
reported to have been mown down with 
artillery by their comrades. Inspite of 
these reported eases of cowardice, the 
German army is still fighting. It is just 
possible, that of the army of no nation 
can it be said that every soldier iu it is 
without exception a hero. 

Nevertheless, Bengalis need not beg to 
be allowed to light. To be able to fight is 
considered manly. To beg is unmanly, 
limnanliness cannot lead to manliness. 
Should the need arise, England would 
recruit soldiers from every province of 
India. Ami thfn Englishmen would not 
be wanting who would be astonished at 
the generosity of their nation in accepting 
the services of even Bengalis. 

The Chandernagore lads are not going 
to the front for pay. Nor are they going 
to fight in defence of their hearths and 
homes, as Frenchmen are doing ; for there 
is little chance of Germany ever invading 
Chandernagore. What for are they, then, 
going a-soldiering ? Is it merely the spirit 
of ad venture that moves them ? Or are they 
seeking the bauble glory at the cannon’s 
mouth ? Or is it to show that neither 
race nor habitat is a disqualification for 
the discharge of military or other kinds of 
duties ? 

Racial and Individual Inferiority. 

No race can be said to be inherently 
inferior. Of no race can it be said that it 
can never hope to come up to the level of 
the superior races. But, leaving aside 
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the question of 'their possibility, so faros 
the actual condition of tlic various races 
of mankind is couccrned, it is evident, and 
therefore need not be disputed, that some 
races are superior and some inferior. But 
to admit this is not to admit that every 
member of the inferior race is inferior to 
every member of the superior race, or, 
that no member of an inferior race may 
be equal to the best specimens of the 
superior race. As the Christian Register 
of Host on says : • 

The chief fallacy of those w ho mgv flic inferiority 
ol n nice ns a reason for (leaving their members 
opportunity of advancement is that because a race 
as a v\ hole is inferior every member of the race is 
therefore infetior. The only tiling that can reasona- 
bly be said is that a larger proportion in the ease 
ol the superior race will lie responsive to progress 
lhan in the ease of the other race. A prison 
superintendent said to a preacher, ‘The main 
difference between your congregation here and your 
congregation ai home is that there will be fewci 
here than I line who will appreciate what you sav, 
but those few will be just as worth v«»ur best as 
.iris one cist." Nothing said of a class can hr in- 
dividualitcd and accepted with rcfeicncc to every 
member of ihe class. Neither 1 he worth of the best 
nor the physiological limitations of t he lowest can 
be generalized from in even case. 

The Savage our mental equal 

Some civilized races despise not only 
savages but look upon even other civilized 
and semi-eivilized races as intellectually 
inferior to themselves. But that is most 
probably an arrogant prejudice. Ia his 
“History ol Fiji,” published in The Popular 
Science Monthly Dr. Alfred Goldsborough 
Mayer, of the Carnegie Institution, tells us 
that the difference between the savage and 
the civilized man is not one of mental 
capacity, but rather of the objects upon 
which that capacity is exerted. “One may 
display as much intelligence,” says the 
Doctor, “in tracking a kangaroo through 
the bush as in solving a problem in 
Algebra.” 

“Indeed the lowest human beings are%ot in the 
far-off wilds of Africa, Australia, or New Guinea, 
but among the degenerates of our own great cities. 
Nor are there any characteristics of the savage, be 
he ever so low, which arc not retained in an appre- 
ciable degree by the most cultured among us.” 

Where then is the difference between 
the savage and the civilized man ? 

‘ Vet in ore unpuitrmt icspicl the savage of to day 
aj.piais to niiici irmn ei\ ilized man. Civilized races 
aic progrtssi\c and their systems of thought and 
life arc charging, but the savage prefers to remain 
lixt in the cultnic of a long-past age, which, conserv- 
ed by the inertia of exist om and sanctified by religion, 
iidifs him helpless in its inexorable grasp. Im- 


agination rules the world, ami the woild to the 
savage is dominated by a uight-imui ui tradition. . . 

“l.ven with us e\cr\ clluit of progress ciigendci;. 
a counteracting force in the community.. ..Whether 
the race be savage or civilized depends chiefly upon 
the nature of the customs that are handed down ns 
patterns upon which to mold life and thought. The 
more ancient the triumph of the conservatives, the 
more primitive the culture which is conserved, and 
the more primitive the culture which is conserved, 
and the more likely is it to be crude and barbarous.... 

“Among all races religion is the most potent 
power to maintain tradition, and for the savage 
religion enters into every act and thought... Vet if is 
probable t hat no savage has ever •'been more under 
'the dominion of a world of omens and pm tents than 
was J.ouis XI, and even to-day the breaking of a 
mirror, or the number thirteen, or a stumble while 
crossing a threshold remains of significance to many 
of us. All matters of sentiment and credulity are 
closely wrapt up in this entanglement of superstition; 
it is hnid to dhorce mu selves from the idea that 
moving machines have life and disposition. 99 

I)r. Mayer finds on analysis that "lark 
of sympathy for the savage and ignorance 
of his tradition blind our judgment and 
make us. regard his actions in n different 
light from our own. The cleverness of fin* 
Yankee who sold wooden nutmegs is quite 
amusing, but the Japanese who counter- 
feits an American trade-mark is criminal. 
In general, white races show contempt for 
all that is alien— a characteristic that has 
enabled us to mold other races to a certain 
degree and has deceived ns into a belief 
that we have ‘civilized’ them." 

Dr. Mayer proceeds to observe : 

“The savage may know nothing of our classics, 
and little of that which we call science, yet go with 
him into the deep woods and his knowledge of the 
uses of every plant and tree and rock around him and 
his acquaintance with the habits uf the animals arc a 
subject for constant wonder to liis civilized compa- 
nion. In other words, bis knowledge differs from 
ours in kind rather than in breadth or depth. His 
children arc carefully and laboriously trained in the 
arts of war and the chase, and above all in the com- 
plex ceremonial of the manners of the tribe, and few 
among us can excel in memory the priests of old 
Samoa, who could sing of the ancestors of Malictoa, 
missing never a name among the hundreds back to 
the far* oil’ god Savea, w hence this kingly race canu 
flown. 

“One may display as much intelligence in tracking 
a kangaroo through the Australian bush as in soly 
nig a problem in Algebra, and among ourselves it is 
often a matter of sui prize to disccncr that men labor 
ing in our factories are often as gifted as are the 
leaders of abstract thought within our universities. 
In fact, the more we know of any class or race oi 
men the deeper our sympathy, the less our antagon- 
ism, and the higher our icspcct for their endeavors. 
When we say we ‘can not understand’ the Japanese, 
we signify that we have not taken the trouble t<> 
study their tradition. 

“lVis a common belief that the savage is liioie 
cruel than we, and indeed wc commonly think of him 
as eniaged and of oimihesin passive mood. Child 
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liko Ik* surely is ami lus cruelties wlu-n iiieiMDut! nrc 
a« iJiexcusalilc as Liu* destruction ol Louvain or tin.* 
In inj; ol soldiers from the trims, hut arc tlu*\ inmr 
shocking than the lynching ot hurtling ol negroes at 
the stake, events so common in America that even the 
sensational newspapers regard them as subjects of 
minor interest ? 

“Clearly, despite our mighty institutions of free 
doin, cllicicnt systems of public education, and the 
devotion of thousands of our leaders to ideals ol 
highest culture, there remain savages among um 
M ere centuries of civilisation combat the cons of the 
lnutc. Within each and every one «>f us, sappiest 
pet Imps but always seeking to sLalk forth, there link 
i he dark lusts ol tlu animal, the haunting spirit ot 
gorilla ancestry. The Inundations of «»ur whole 
i niple ol culture me sunken deep in the nun* «»1 bnt- 
bai imh It is this fumlamental fact \\!uv.h tlcceiws 
.is mio the impression that a lew decades of eoiuru ' 
with men ol out own rare vfill su.Ti.v to civili/.e the 
‘uvugc Tint* they soon learn to siumlate the 
manm rs and customs ot their ntasteis, but the imi- 
tation is a hollow eouutei feit, no imm indicative ol 
•. nhghtenincut. than is the good behaviour of caged 
eonvicts a guarantee of high lnimlcdnes.s. To achieve 
c ivilization, a race must compwr itsell, each indivi 
dual must master the savage within him. Cultured 
man has never vet civilized a primitive race l'nder 
• Mil domination the savage dies, or becomes* a para- 
Mir or peon.” 

“Raja Bir Singh of Nurpur.” 

Kaja Bir Singh ot Nurpur, of whom we 
leproduee in this member a line portrait 
from an old painting, was a contem- 
porary ot Maharaja Kanjit Singh of t lie 
Punjab. The Knja’s story is told below. 

l<a ja Bir Singh, Kaja of Nurpur, was a 
man of great fortitude and strong will, 
bailing to comply with an order of Kanjit 
Singh he fell a victim to the latter’s 
vengeance. In 1 S 1 1 he was driven out of 
Nurpur and was forced to seek shelter in 
Chamba, where he was joined by many of 
his own men. With these men lie made an 
effort to regain his patrimony hut failed. 
He left the hills and coming down to 
kudhiana he met Shah Shuja of Kabul 
and tried to plot with him against Kanjit 
Singh without any success. In 182ff> lie 
made another vigorous effort for his lost 
kingdom. He was again beaten and lie 
•/gain went to Chamba to seek the protec- 
tion of his brother-in-law Clrnrat Singh, 
the ruler of Chamba. But he was handed 
over to Kanjit Singh by the latter. Bir 
Singh was kept a prisoner for seven years, 
ttt the end of which he was released, but he 
did not accept the iugir offered by Kanjit 
'nngh. In 183G Bir Singh made a most 
determined attempt f o assert his right to 
the Nurpur state. This time he met with 
success, although he did not survive to see 
,I1S ultimate victory. He died in 18-M) 
72V4-13 


belnre the walls ol his own inrt at Nurpur 
after he had overthrown his enemies. lie 
was a true hero, though little known to 
fame. 

U. S. A- Asiatic Exclusion Legislation. 

Keuter has cabled that the “Times’s” 
Washington correspondent states that in 
view of the passing by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the likelihood of the 
Senate’s passing the Bill excluding Asiatics 
and legalising the agreement of 1903, res- 
, 1 1 ieting the entry of the Japanese, the 
Japanese Ambassador told President Wil- 
son that Tokio considers such legislation 
superfluous as Japan has loyally observed 
the igrcement. The President is under- 
stood to have promised to try to have the 
proposed law altered. This docs not mean 
that he intends to try to secure for the 
Japanese the privilege of free entry ; still 
less naturalisation. 

Ou a previous occasion when this piece 
of legislation was on the anvil, I)r. Sudhin- 
dra Base and other Hindus in America 
tried to have the help of the British Am- 
bassador in the l/S.A. to prevent the ex- 
clusion ot the natives of India, or, at any 
rate, to obtain some consideration for theni. 
But that official displayed utter apathy in 
the matter. We cannot expect anv consi- 
deration now. 

So long as the Indian continues to be 
“nobody” at home, he cannot expect to be 
treated abroad as a man and a brother. 
And it is also essentially necessary that we 
should learn to cordially fraternize with 
Indians of all castes and sects, and with 
foreigners. 

Chinese Affairs. • 

On Yuan-Shih-Kai proposing to convert 
the Chinese republic into a monarchy with 
himself crowned as Emperor, some pro- 
vinces declared independence and there was 
rebellion. Government troops are still fight- 
ing the rebels. In the meantime a cabinet is 
being formed, to which Yuan-Shi-Kai has 
promised to entrust all the powers which 
such bodies have in other democracies. It 
is said that the idea of reversion to the 
monarchical system has been definitely 
given up. 

For the peaceful progress not only of 
China hut of the whole of Asia, it is imper- 
atively necessary that China should be 
strong and progressive. But the interests 
of the Western powers and of Japan would 
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seem to require a different state of things. 
The strongest European powers are now 
too busy with the war tu think ut anything 
else. Japan is determined to make hav 
while the sun shines; and she wishes to 
make hay not only commercially and in* 
dustrially but politically, too. The United 
States of America is opposed to Japan be- 
coming practically the overlord of China. 

U. S. A., Japan and China. 

On the 2Kth of January this year Sena- 
tor Sherman introduced a resolution in the, 
U. S. A. Senate on the “Open Door in 
China*’, which, on his request, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It ran as follows 

“Whereas Japan has renewed its demands upon 
China by presenting certain imperative requests which 
are similar to those presented aboqt one year ago, 
such requests being of that character that may icsult 
in the exercise by Japan of sovereignty over and in 
the territory of the Chinese Umpire, anil it may lie 
an assumption of go verumental jurisdiction exclusive 
in its right and including ccitaiu powers embraced 
in such demands as will result in the sole right to 
Japan of trade, navigation, and commerce, which 
will close a portion of the Chinese territory and <ome 
of the Chinese ports to other nations ; and 

“Whereas since 1 SOU the United States of America 
has proclaimed, and jointly with certain European 
Powers has established, what is commonly called the 
open door in China through diplomatic means and by 
treaty, some of such Powers so acquiring in or 
declaring of such open door policy are now at wai : 
and 

“Whereas such open door policy in China is 
designed to protect the commercial rights of American 
citizens as well as the citizens or subjects of the 
Governments of Europe, all of jvhich are threatened 
to be impaired or destroyed by the demands made 
by the Government of Japan upon China, or the equal 
treatment of such citizens or subjects may be therebv 
impaired or destroyed : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that 
thc^open door in China as heretofore declared, inter- 
preted, and applied in behalf of the citizens of this 
country as well as the citizens or subjects of other 
countries so concerned is a necessary and vital element 
in the foreign trade of the United States; that the 
Senate looks with profound concern upon such 
demands of the Japanese Government, and will regard 
such pressure upon China in insisting upon such 
demands, if granted, as a restrictive act upon the 
commercial rights of the people of the United Sates 
and their Government, and to be in contravention of 
the assent of the Japanese Imperial Government 
expressed December 20, 1K<)<) ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Executive, through its 
Department of State, be, and is hereby requested, to 
communicate through proper diplomatic channels 
the protest of the Senate and its declaration that it 
cannot look with indifference upon the threatened 
abridgment of the rights of the American people and 
Europeans concerned to an equality of treatment in 
trade, navigation, and commerce in China.” 

There is a reference in the first para- 


graph quoted above to some imperative 
requests made last year. They arc the 
lollowiug demands which Japan made in 
March, 11)15: 

(1) Mining rights in I'eiigticn (Mukden) province ; 
(2) preferential rights in respect of railway const rue 
tion in Southern Manchuria; (.'i ] the transference of 
the administration of tlu* Kirin-Cliungrliitn Rail- 
way to the Japanese for PI years; (1) the employ- 
ment of Japanese Police experts in Southern Alan* 
churia. Eastern and Inner Mongolia, and also, il 
•eessary, Japanese military, political, and financial 
I vise! « for Southern Manchuria. (fi) China t * » 
ldertakc not to pledge the Antics and taxes ni 
mtlicrn Manehuiia as security for foreign loans, 
ml, if necessary, Japanese loans shall be negotiated 
r the provincial requiivm *nts of Ecngtien (b) 
China Lo accept the reqqest for feedom for Japanese 
to reside, own land, and trade freely in the interior 
of Sout hern Manchuria. 

Indians ought to keep themselves well 
posted in the alFairs of Cl ina and the 
relations ofChina and Japan; as changes in 
those countries And their mutual iclations 
are bound to exert an important influence 
on the economic and political condition of 
India. So far as we are concerned, the 
most important foreign event may not 
happen in Europe but in Asia. 

Communal Representation in the U- P. 

The subject of representation is not 
simple in any country. It is very difficult 
to get all sections of the people duly repre- 
sented in representative bodies. The task 
becomes comparatively simple when people 
do not import their sectarian or other non- 
eivie and non-political differences into 
legislative or municipal n flairs. This can 
happen only when political enthusiasm, 
national feeling, or public spirit has been 
duly developed in a country. The sectional, 
sectarian or communal representation is 
naturally not demanded by any class; for 
all classes perceive that the national, 
political or civic interests of all classes 
are the same. But where civic ideas arc 
imperfectly developed, where people do not 
spontaneously recognise that in the con- 
servancy arrangements, or roads, or light- 
ing or drains of a city, there cannot be any 
peculiarly Musalman or Hindu or Christian 
characteristics or interests, the question ot 
sectarian or communal representation 
necessarily arises. Again, where men are 
more acutely conscious of their sectarian 
differences than of their common citizen- 
ship, people would lie apt more to consider 
how many members of a representative 
body belonged to this sect and how many 
to that, than to take into consideration 
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the litness, ability aud dutifulness of the 
members. 

Again, where class-consciousness, sect- 
consciousness or race-consciousness over- 
powers the sense of common citizenship, 
the rights, interests and convenience of a 
class may receive greater consideration 
than those of others. For instance, in 
Calcutta the parts of the town occupied 
by Europeans are better looked after than 
other parts, the lane where a municipal 
commissioner resides is kept cleaner than 
some other lanes. For this reason, in 
some places, if the majority of the tnnnici-* 
pal commissioners are Hindu, the Musal- 
man quarters of the town may be neglect- 
ed and in some other places, where the 
majority of the municipal commissioners 
arc Musalmuns, the Hindu quarters may 
not receive proper attention. Caste bias 
may produce similar results. 

Slot in India alone but all over the 
world, civic position and authority are 
valued by some persons not so much 
lor the opportunities of serving their 
fellow-citizens which they bring as for the 
"honour” which they secure. It is to 
be regretted that this is not the worst 
motive which prompts some persons to 
seek civic position. In all countries in 
the world such position is used by some 
men for illicit gain or advantage. So that 
it is easy to sec that there may be a 
scramble between such persons’ belonging 
to different sects for such "honours" and 
advantage. 

I’nder the circumstances, whilst the 
ideal of citizenship demands the elimina- 
tion of all sectarian ideas, considerations 
and bias from matters civic and political, 
and whilst the best legislators and 
municipal representatives in this and 
other lands conic up to this ideal, it can 
by no menus be said dogmatically that 
there can be no reason, good, indifferent or 
bad, for demanding communal or sectarian 
representation. And when we see plainly 
that the generality of Musalmans do not 
think that Hindus can properly voice their 
opinions, demands and grievances, it is 
useless to argue that they ought to have 
hiith in the Hindus, and the Hindus ought 
to have faith in the Musalmans. 

When demands for sectional represen- 
tation do arise in a country, the only 
lasting and desirable remedy is not com- 
munal representation, but the mvaken- 
ln ” ot a sense of civic duty aud of com- 
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mon citizenship, so that, whatever the 
religion, race, or caste of the representa- 
tives, they may be eager aud able to serve 
all classes and sections of the community. 
Sectarian or commuual representation 
retards the growth ol a common civic con- 
sciousness, and stands in the way of 
national solidarity. At the same time if 
circumstances prevent some classes from 
obtaining opportunities to do public duties 
and thus stimulate their own public spirit, 
it may be necessary, as a transitional 
measOre, to make special arrangements for 
the representation of these classes. Again, if 
it is found that classes like those which 
are termed depressed or untouchable do 
require special help and treatment and 
there are no representatives to persistently 
light for their rights, it is undoubtedly 
necessary to grant communal representa- 
tion to them. To be oblivious of the 
interests and special requirements of certain 
classes and yet to declaim against com- 
munal representation as being destructive 
of national solidarity, is simply absurd. 

There may be other causes which may 
induce us to acquiesce in sectional represen- 
tation as a temporary arrangement. But 
under no circumstances can wc agree or 
reconcile ourselves to such an arrange- 
ment as a permanent feature of our civic 
or political life. Nor can wc consent to 
any section of the community getting 
more than its due share of representation. 
To give more than its due share to one 
class, to any extent, is to deprive other 
classes of theii* just share to the same 
extent. It is not a question of mere 
abstract justice. The classes deprived 
of their just share feci humiliated and 
harbour a feeling of resentment. Those 
who arc favored and those who arc 
wronged* find it difficult to work together 
for a common object, viz., the public good. 
Hence those in India who want more re- 
presentation than they are entitled to in 
proportion either to their numbers or 
to the total amount of taxes they contri- 
bute, play into the hands of the enemies 
of a Indian national solidarity, — uncon- 
sciously it may be. 

Mr. Hugh Chisholm, m.a., editor of the 
current ( 11 th) edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannicu, writes: — 

While under majority rule, as Mr. Augustine 
Bind! once reinatkeU, “minorities must suffer’’— even 
large miiioi itivs— if is on the other hand not likely to 
conduce t-i the p.ipiil.u itv o| upuscntativc govern- 
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ment that minorities should uhtaiu too ijreat a share 
of political jiower. 

Of many, if not most, British officials in 
India it may lie said without injustice that 
they are opposed to representative govern- 
ment in India; and, therefore, they may 
consider it advantageous that representa- 
tive institutions should Become unpopular 
owing to miuoritics obtaining too great a 
share ol power. This does not seem incre- 
dible when it is icmembered that in Slec- 
man's days the best ollieials, including 
Sleeman himself, considered even religious 
riots between Hindus and Musalmans 
of advantage to the third party 

If Hindus or other sections of the people 
become jealous of the Musalma ns, because 
of the favour shown to them, if mutual 
feelings of amity and cordiality are des- 
troyed and bitterness springs up in their 
place, it is the people of India who will 
suffer, not the birds of passage. So 
while saying calmly whatever may hr 
reasonably urged for or against sectional 
representation, all parties should keep their 
feelings perfectly under control. 

The U. P. Hindu Representation on 
the Municipalities Bill. 

The representation in relation to the 
United Provinces Municipalities Bill which, 
in accordance with a resolution passed 
by a public meeting of the Hindu citizens 
of Allahabad held last month, Pandit 
Madau Mohan Malaviyn, president of the 
meeting, has submitted to the Viceroy, 
is a reasoned and soberly worded docu- 
ment. It ought to receive the most 
serious consideration at the hands of Ilis 
Excellency. The clause in the U. P. Bill 
which gives excessive representation to 
the .Muhammadans is not a mere pro- 
vincial matter; i( allowed to stand, it is 
sure to be taken as a precedent for the 
insertion of similar clauses in the Munici- 
pal Acts of the other provinces. 

The representation objects not only to 
the clause itsdl but .also to the manner 
in which it was carried. It was sprung 
as a surprise on the public, who got no 
time to discuss so important and con- 
troversial a matter, and the Lieutenant 
Governor' suspended the rides of business 
in order that it might be passed. We have 
no space to reproduce here in full all the 
facts and r tiong arguments which the 


representation contains, but we must not 
refrain from quoting some passages. The 
petitioners say : — 

At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held m Maicli, 11)1-1, the Hou’bleSir Ilarcourt Butler, 
then a member of the Government of India and now 
Lieutenant Governor of Burma, stated in reply to a 
question put by a noii-ofticial member that the sub 
l»vl ofscpaiate Mahumcdnn representation in district 
and municipal boards was still under 1 lie considera- 
tion of the ( fovernincnt of India. The result of such 
consideration lias not yet been made known to the 
public. Secondly, the Government ol India’s Kcsolu 
tion oi» Local Self-Government published last year 
made no reference to the subject. Thirdly, yoitt 
•'Cvccllcncy’s petitioners would invite particular atten- 
tion to the statement made by the Chief Secretary to 
the local Government on this subject in reply to a 
question put by a Mahoincdan member at the meeting 
of the Provincial Legislative Council held on the otli 
Octobei, 11)1 .">, i.e., two and a half months after the in 
troduetion of the Bill, —“The Government would pie 
for to answer the question after the conclusion of 
peace.” Fourthly, it was the repeatedly avowed in- 
tention ol \uiir Lxcdlency’s noble predecessor that 
no legislation of a cohtiovdsial character should be 
proceeded with for the duration of the war, and the 
public in these provinces had good reason to belie w 
that the sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
would not be given to the fmther progiess of the 
legislation under notice with the aforesaid controver 
sial matter inserted bv the select committee. This 
belief v\ as strengthened bv the circumstance that the 
Bill was not taken up at the meeting of the Brovin 
cial Legislative Council held on Fcbitmry 1.’5, 11)10, 
as had been announcetl, nor even at the next follow- 
ing meeting held on March L'5, for the reason that the 
sanction of the Government of India had not been 
uecivcd Fifthly, there was the assurance conveyed 
in the select committee’s repot t that the public should 
be afforded Tull oppo: turn ty * to represent their views 
before the matter was decided. If it had not been fm 
these several ciicumstnnces there would ha\e been, 
your LnccIIciicv’s petitioners kiu'w, an oiganized 
public demand for the publication ol proposals and 
the postponement ol action. 

The petitioners point out in the follow- 
ing passage how the clause does “serious 
injustice to his Majesty’s loyal Hindu 
subjects” 

Your K\e edleiun *s petitioners beg to represent 
that the concession made to the Musalmati poptiln 
tion of the municipalities in these provinces by the 
clause inserted in the Bill in the circumstances 
narrated above, is so excessive as to constitute a 
serious injustice to his Majesty’s loyal Hindu subjects. 
It does not take count of the amount contributed in 
taxes to the municipal revenue respectively bv 
Moslems and by non-Moslems. There is no ‘flexibility’ 
about it and it ignores ‘the varying conditions ol 
diflercut cities’, which the select committee rightly 
regarded as ‘essential'. It assumes as the basis of 
calculation neither the percentage ol the Moslem 
population in each municipality for the purpose ol 
determining the amount ol representation that might 
be due to it in that particular town, nor the provin- 
cial average of the Moslem population which is 14 per 
cent., but the provincial urban average of 3S*75 per 
cent , which is an altogether unjustifiable uxetage to 
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take, as Moslem representation on district boards is 
not rcgulaLed by the provincial ruial average uf 
Moslem population, which is less than II* percent. 
The provincial urban average of Musalntan population 
constitutes a minority so strong that it docs not 
seem to require for its protection representation in 
excess of its proportion. Hut the clause gives to the 
Mahouiedans an excessive number of seats in a large 
number of municipal boards. Nor is this all. In 
towns where the Mahouiedans hum less than LV» per 
cent, ol the population they arc to get do per cent, 
moie seats than their propoition to the total popula 
lion is held to entitle them to. Hut wlieie they Inim 
over !!."> per cent, oi the population but under oX*7.“> 
per cent., winches assumed as the basis, they are to 
gel in excess of what is regarded as their due, as 
many seats as may lie reipiiicd to level them up to 
l be provincial urban average mentioned above. 
The unjust iliable anomaly of i his will, vutir Excel 
lency’s petitioners ventme to hope, become apparent 
from the following illustration. In a town where the 
Mahomcdnns form lo pel cent, of the population the\ 
will, for the purposes of this electoral arrangement, 
be treated as if they weie 1 percent ; wheieas in a 
town wlieie they fotin IB*, percent of the population 
they will get the much greater advantage of being 
assumed to Ik* dK'Tfi per cent. In other words, the 
advantage given to a strong minority is gi cater than 
what lias been considered to bt* sufficient for a 
minority where it is really weak. Sour Excellency's 
petitioners always understood that a strong minority 
did not stand in need of disproportionate avid excessive 
Tcpiescntatioti. This pimciplc is so tlagionfly 
reversed by the clause inserted in the I'nitcd Provinces 
Municipalities Hill at the last moment and without 
notice either to the public or to a fairly large number 
of members of the Council, and ‘the varying con- 
ditions of different cities’ have been so completely 
ignored, that the result is nothing but a mass of 
anomalies and inequalities. Maliomedans forming 
- 1 per cent, of the population of a town will get a 
i cpriscntation of 24 percent, plus three tenths of that, 
while in another town where they may be only - per 
cent more, /. e. , LM» per cent , they will receive the 
advantage of a weightage of almost f>0 percent. 
Besides, one fifth of the whole board being left to be 
nominated, the effect of the excessive repiescnlation 
gianted to the Mahomedan minority will be that the 
nominated members and the Moslem incmbeis will be 
in a position of considerable advantage over the re 
preservatives of the majority of the population. Your 
Excellency's petitioners respectfully hope that your 
Excellency will lie pleased to regard such an arrange- 
ment as standing self-condemned and impossible of 
acceptance. Your Excellency's noble predecessor was 
pleased to say in reply to an address of the Bombay 
Presidency Moslem League, that ‘special privileges to 
one class are synonymous with corresponding (Us- 
abilities to others.’ And obviously, excess of re- 
presentation can only be given to Mahouiedans by 
taking away something of what is due to Hindus, 
leaving to the latter less than their fair share of 
^presentation. It is not known to vour Excellency's 
petitioners in what manner the interests of the 
adherents of one religion clash wifh interests ol 
others in municipal affairs, which are wholly secular, 
nor arc they aware that in any state or kingdom in 
or out of India, a special legislative provision exists 
such as is now inserted in their Municipalities Bill, 
to give disproportionate and excessive representation 
fo a minority, strong or weak, through a separate 
electorate based on tcligion. 


Nor is it in Municipalities alone that the 
Hindus will be placed at a serious disadvan- 
tage 1)3^ the provisions of this clause. It 
will seriously and unjustly impair their 
influence in the provincial and imperial 
legislative councils, as the following 
passage very clearly shows:— 

Your Excellent' \ s petitioner* fm Ibcr submit that 
Llic grant of special repieseutal ion to Maliomedans 
on municipal boards through separate clectoraUs 
has a very prejudicial effect on the representation of 
the Hindu community in the Provincial as well as 
the • Imperial Legislative Council. District and 
municipal boards are the only electorates from which 
middle-class Hindus can be returned to the Provincial 
Legislative Council, while the non-official members 
of the latter form Lhe only electorate from which 
they can get admission into your Excellency's Legis- 
lative Council. No qualification* are prescribed in 
the case of voter* for members of district boards, 
the list of voters being drawn bv the magistrate and 
collector at hi^- discretion. The boards have always 
been dominated by the xetuindur class and their 
strength has been largely increased from the 1st April 
of this year I'mther the Mahomedan communi- 
ty has been enjoying much more than its due share 
of ^presentation on those hoards. And if the present 
Municipalities Bill should receive your Excellency's 
assent, the Mahomedan community will be over 
icprcsentcd on the municipal boards as well. It 
enjoys special representation on the Provincial as 
well as the Imperial Legislative Council thtough 
separate electorates, four out of twenty-one elective 
seats on the former, or, say, one in five, being so 
reserved for it, although the number oi Maliomedans 
in these provinces is only one in seven. Besides, 
members of that community arc further allowed to 
participate both as voters and candidates in the 
district and municipal boards as well as landholders’ 
and I nivcrsitv electorates for the Provincial Council. 
Similarly, while Mahouiedans return one and two 
representative* of their own to the Imperial Coiiucd 
at alrernate elections thiongh their separate elector- 
ates, they arc allowed to participate both as voters 
and candidates in the election to the Impel ial Coun- 
cil held by the non < 'Burial members of the Provincial 
Council. And at almost all the elections held until 
now they have succeeded in carrying one or more 
scats of the general electorates. In addition, a num- 
ber of them lias also been always nominated by the 
head of the local (invcrnmcnl. Tims, middle-class 
Hindus are already at a serious disadvantage, being 
almost wholly dependent on the votes ot Hindu ami 
Mahomedan landholders, who have their own separ- 
ate electorates, in the ease ol district boards, and 
being also dependent on Mahomedan members ol 
municipal boards. The increase in the strength of 
the former, which has already been e fleeted, has made 
the position more difficult for them in respect of the 
district boards, and if the Municipalities Bill should 
receive your Excellency's assent their position of 
dependence will become almost ouc of helplessness. 
The Hindu feeling in regard to the utterly one-sided 
character of the present Legislative Councils Regu- 
lations has been one of intense and widespread dis- 
satisfaction dining the six and half years they have 
been in force and it cannot but become acuter still if, 
without a concurrent revision of those Regulations 
and a reform in the constitution ot district boards, 
the piuvioiou iu.uk in the Municipal! tic j Bill for 
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the separate and excessive representation of Malm- 
medans should become law and be given efleet to. 

G- Subramania Iyer. 

For long years Mr. G. Subramania 
Iyer bad been suffering from a cruel 
incurable disease. Death has at last come 
to him as a friend* and put an end to bis 
sufferings. 

lie was one ol the promoters and sup- 
porters of the Congress movement lrom its 
very beginning, journalism was a power 
in His bands, lie wrote in a clear hnd 
vigorous style and with full informa- 
tion. His writings were remarkable for 
the mastery of facts and figures as 
well as of sound principles which they 
displayed, lie was equally at home in 
politics and economies. Many there are 
who criticize the officials butarethemselves 
slaves to injurious customs. Subramania 
Iyer had the courage of his convictions in 
matters social as well as political, lie got 
his widowed daughter re-married and was 
subjected to social persecution for this act 
of social justice and fatherly affection. 

The industrial advancement of the 
country also engaged his attention. He 
was one of the founders of the National 
Fund and Industrial Association, which 
has some good work to its credit. 

He was one of the too few very able 
journalists which India can boast of. He 
will be remembered with respect, gratitude 
and admiration as the editor of The Hindu 
and of the Swndesa-Mitr/in. Some able 
Indian journalists now living and doing 
their work with credit owe not a little of 
their training in journalism to the depart- 
ed veteran of Madras. The present writer 
pays his personal tribute of respect to the 
memory ol G. Subramania Iyer for a word 
of appreciation which that great journalist 
uttered in connection with some education- 
al notes contributed to the Kayastlia 
Saniaehar of Allahabad. 

Eurasian Regiments 

It is good that it has been recognized 
that birth .and breeding and permanent 
habitation in India do not disqualify men 
for admission to the army on a footing 
of equality with British soldiers. For that 
is wliat the formation of Eurasian regi- 
ments as a part of the British army in 
India means. But the other side of the 
shield is not bright. F'or, if a Eurasian of 
Calcutta, whose family has been here for 
generations, can be considered the equal of 


a British soldier and entitled to a commis- 
sion too, why is not a Gurkha, a Garh- 
wali, a Sikh, a Pathan, a Dogra, or a 
Marhatta to be considered inferior? 
Neither in physique, nor in valour, nor in 
intelligence, nor in faithful service, nor in 
the power and inspiration of their past 
history, are they inferior to the Eurasian, 
but arc on the contrary vastly superior to 
him. The English garb and English speech, 
and, in some cases, a hoimcopathic dose 
of British blood, cannot make, them better 
spldiers than the flow’er of the Indian 
army. We say, “in some cases,” for there 
arc many Eurasians who cannot claim 
British or even European ancestry either 
on the father’s or on the mother’s side. 

It may be argued that as the Eurasians 
owe their existence to British rule, they 
cannot by any means become disloyal, 
whereas there is such a possibility in the 
case of the most faithful “fighting races” 
in India. But in the face of the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of Anglo-Indians 
lor supplying dacoits, anarchists and 
other lawless persons with arms, can 
such an assertion be made? Supposing, 
however, that the Eurasian is the beau 
ideal of loyalty, is it statesmanlike to 
make an invidious distinction in his 
favour which cannot but be construed 
as an injury and an insult to every class 
of Indians of unmixed Asiatic blood 
inhabiting this vast country? Can the 
feeling of gratified ambition of a few 
hundreds or thousands of Eurasians out- 
weigh the feeling of dissatisfaction of 
millions of Indians? Or can the former 
be regarded as a bulwark against the 
latter ? Not that this last question arises 
out of any contingency within the range 
of probability. But we put it, because it 
is the part of wise statesmanship to take 
into account even possibilities. 

The lessons of the admission of Bengali 
soldiers into the French army on a foot- 
ing of equality with French soldiers, and 
of the admission of Eurasian soldiers into 
the British army on a footing of equality 
with British soldiers and of superiority 
to the bravest Indian soldiers cannot but. 
sink deep into the minds of Indians of all 
races, castes and creeds. 

‘The false prophet.” 

“Lilies that fester smell far worse than 
weeds.” Bigotry is odious because it is 
one of the festering form:, which religion 
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assumes. In Blphinstone's History of 
India, uinth edition, p. 2!KJ, we find' t ho 
following sentence : 

“Such was the nation that Ktive liirth to the lalsc 
prophet, whose doctrines have so lonp and so power- 
fully influenced a vast portion of the human race.” 

The reference is to Muhammad. It is 
useless to point out to bigots that it is 
not very probable that a in he prophet can 
ior long age . s powerfully influence a vast 
portion of the human race. 

1 lie book in which the passage quoted 
above occurs is and long has been a text- 
book prescribed for the n a., examination 
of the Calcutta University. bather the 
objectionable words should be omitted or 
the book should cease to be prescribed by 
any Indian University. 

Lake Manasarowar and Mount Kailas. 

The eight or nine chapters in Sven 
Heflin's ‘Trans-Himalaya’ which describe 
his travels in and around the sacred 
regions of which the Manasarowar and 
the Kailas arc the dominating features, arc 
not only the most interesting to the Hindu 
reader, but they are also the most delight- 
fully written pages of the book. Sven 
Heflin simply loses himself in raptures in 
describing ‘the incomparable beauties of 
the scene,’ ‘this gem of a lake,’ where he 
passed a memorable month of his life. 
There are eight monasteries on the banks 
of the lake, all of them ‘handsome, inter- 
esting, and well-kept.’ ‘All is so indescri- 
bably quiet ; so ethereal, transparent, and 
transitory, so subtile and sensitive, that I 
scarcely dare breathe.’ Sven Hedin had a 
midnight sail on the Manasarowar in the 
boat which he carried with him. ‘I enjoy- 
ed the voyage to the full, lor nothing I 
remember in my long wanderings in Asia 
can compare with the overpowering 
beauty of this nocturnal sail.' 

"Manasarowar is the holiest and most famous 
of all the lakes of the world, the go:d of the pilgrim- 
age of innumerable pious Hindus, a lake celebrated 
in the most ancient religions hymns and songs, and 
in its clear waters the ashes of Hindus find a grave 
as desirable and honoured as in the turbid waters of 
the Ganges. During my stay in India I received letters 
from Hindus in which they asked me to explore the 
revered lake and the holy mountain Kailas, which 
lifts its summit in the north under a cupola of eternal 
snow, where Siva, one of the Indian Trinity, dwells in 

his paradise among a host of other deities the lake 

is sacred in the eyes of the Lamaists also, who call it 
Tso-movang or Tso-rinpoche, the Holy Lake. How 
can Manasarowar and Kailas he the objects of divine 
honours from two religions so different as Hinduism 
and Lanuiism unless it is that this overpowering 


In-au tv has appealed to and deeply impressed the 
human mind, and that tliev seem to belong rather to 
lua \ eu than to Lailh f l:\en the liist \ic\\ limn the 
lull ' on the i’ll* ae daubed n> t«» bin si into tears ul jo\ . 
at the wonderful, magnificent landscape and its 
surpassing beauty. The oval lake, somewhat nar- 
rower in the south than in the north, and with a 
diameter of about ITd z miles, lies like an enormous 
turipioise embedded between two of the finest and 
most famous mountain giants of the world, the 
Kailas in the north and Gurla Mandatta in the south, 
and between huge ranges, above which the two 
mountains uplift their crowns of bright white eternal 
snow. \ es, alicadv I felt the strong fascination 
wluch held me fettered to the banks of the 

Manasarowar ” 'Gmla is a splendid background 

to the holy lake — no artist in the world could con- 
ceive am thing more magnificent and interesting ’ 

" file monks oj the monastery here do not depend for 
water on tin* brooks, but drink the holy water of the 
lake, which has in reality the taste of the purest, 
most wholesome spring water. Its crystal purity 
and dark greenish blue colour arc as beautiful as the 
flavour, and to pilgrims from a distance the water of 
Manasarowar is preferable to sparkling champagne." 
“I could live and die on this heavenly lake without 
ever growing weary of the wonderful spectacle 
always presenting fresh surprises." 

Sven lledin met about thirty Hindu 
pilgrims at Manasarowar, who performed 
“all kinds of absurd, complicated manipul- 
ations which I remember seeing at the 
ghats of Benares,” and after bathing in the 
lake, which was more than 2.10 ft. deep, 
they filled small metal bottles with holy 
water to carry back with them. 

"Did fate compel me to pass my life in a monastery 
in Tibet, I would without hesitation choose (iossiiI- 
gouipa ” "No language on Larth contains words 
forcible enough to describe the view from it over the 
lake." 

*‘It is singnh^i that the Hindu pilgrims seem to 
holt! the Lamaistic monasteries in veneration ; at least 
1 saw them bow before the Lamaistic gods in Tugu- 
gompa, and place a handful of rice in the bowl which 
a monk held out to them." 

"VV outlet fill, attractive, enchanting lake* Theme 
of story and legend, playground of storms and 
changes of colour, apple of the eye of gods and men, 
goal of weary, yearning pilgrims, holiest of the holi- 
est of all the lakes of the world, art thou, Tso-mavang 
[or Tso-rinpoche, Tibetan lor ‘Holy Lakc’l, lake of 
all lakes. Navel of old Asia, where four of the 
most famous rivers of the world, the Brahmaputra, 
the Indus, the Sutlej, and the Ganges, rise among 
gigantic peaks, surrounded by a world of mountains, 
among which is Kailas the most famous in the world, 
for it is sacred in the eyes of hundreds of millions 
of Hindus, and is the centre of a wreath of monas- 
teries where every morning blasts of conches sound 
out from the roofs over the lake. Axle and liubof 
the wheel, which is an image of life, and round which 
the pilgrims wonder along the way of salvation, 
towards the land of perfection. That is Manasaro- 
war, the pearl of nil the lakes of the world. Hoary 
with age when the books of the Veda were written, 
its blue billows have in the course of centuries seen 
innumerable troops of faithful Hindus and Tibetans 
arrive at its banks, then to drink, huthe and find 
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rest lor their souK ...Standing, up on I he convent rm»l 
while silence reigns .'in unit I, one fancies one hears 
innumerable wumlcm.s .ippi«/aclnng, ami the echo 
of their stumbling ieet on the holy path mound 
the lake. And one casts a glance into the night 
of past centuries, which have left no trace of their 
aspirations and vain search after an imaginary 
blessedness. But Tso inavang remains the same as 
it was then, and iis uziif*; blue eve sees new genera 
lions treading in the footsteps of the old. “After 
such an hour everything else seems commonplace. 11 -- 
Vol. II, Cli. XI.YIi: 

“My wonderiugs round Kang unpoehe | Kailas], 
the “lady ice-mountain,” or the “ice jewel,*’ is one ol 
my most memorable recollections ol Tibet, . . Fj;om 
the highlands of Kliam in the remote cast, irom 
Naktsang and Atndo, from the unknown llongha. 
which wo have heard ol only in vague reports, irom 
black tents which stand like the spots ol a leopard 
scattered among the dreary valleys of Tibet, Irom 
La dak in the mountains ot the far west, and from 
the Himalayan lands in the south, thousands ol 
pilgrims come hither annually, to pace slowly and in 
deep meditation the US miles round the navel of the 
earth, the mountain of salvation I saw the silent 
procession, w the faithful bands, among w'luch all ages 
and both sexes are represented, youths and maidens, 
strong men with wife and child, grey old men who 
would before their death follow in the tootsteps of 
countless pilgrims to win a happier existence, ragged 
fellows who lived like parasites oil the charity of the 
other pilgrims, seoundiels who had to do penance for 
a crime, robbers who had plundered peaceful travel- 
lers, chiefs, officials, herdsmen, and nomads, a varied 
train ol shady humanity on the thorny road, which 
after in terminable ages ends in the deep peace of Nir- 
vana... The stranger also approaches Kang-rinpoche 
with a feeling of awe. It is incomparably the most 
famous mountain in the world. Mount Ivvcrest and 
Mont Blanc cannot vie with it... We, who in our 
superior wisdom smile at these exhibitions of ianati- 
eism and self-mortiiieation, ought to compare our 
own faith and convictions with theirs. The lile be- 
yond the grave is hidden from all peoples, but rcli 
gious conceptions have clothed it in different forms 
among different peoples.... Whatever may lie our 
own convictions, we must admire those who, however 
erroneous their view’s may be in our opinion, yet 
possess faith enough to remove mountains. 1 —Vol. II. 
chap LI. 

Sven Hedin as Explorer. 

Every page ol the book reveals the 
strong individuality of the bold and intre- 
pid explorer, and his insatiable ambition. 
Sven lledin is a tourist with an eye for 
beauty in nature, a geologist, a mineralo- 
gist, a scientist with a varied knowledge 
of natural phenomena and the use to make 
of them, a photographer, an artist who 
can draw landscapes and human figures, a 
chartist and surveyor and astronomer, 
and a dauntless traveller who is as much 
at home on the snow-driven mountain 
peaks of the Trans-IIimalaya as on the 
foaming waves ol the storm-tossed lakes. 
He also possesses a working knowledge of 
several languages, and combines with an 


iron constitution a capacity' for organisa- 
tion and leadership ol a rare order. lie 
kit the call of the mountains as every 
great explorer in those desolate and little 
known regions of the earth must do, and 
the ambition to be first in the field spurred 
him on when moods of despondency came 
over him. The spirit of every man who 
achieves something great in the world, 
must, we suppose, be cast in the same 
heroic mould. 

“ll was a bitter experience now, wlicn we had 
looked down on the great unknown country crossed 
only by Naiu Sing’s route ol the year 1ST I-, to see all 
the grand discoveries, of which 1 had dreamt so long, 
blown away like mist And it was especially irritat- 
ing to think I hat oiliers might come here later and 
rob me ot these conquests.” 

But this mood of disappointment did 
not last long. Many a time during his 
awful journeys over l he Roof of the World, 
he converted failure into success by sheer 
force of will, and wrested victory almost 
from the jaws of defeat. 

“With every new pass on the watershed ot the 
gigantic rivets of India which J have the good fortune 
to cross, my desire and hope became ever greater to 
follow its winding line westwards to regions already 
known, and to Idl up on the map the gieat white 
blank north of the Tsangpo. I know very well that 
generations of explorers will be necessary to examine 
this mighty intricate mountain land, but my ambition 
will be satisfied if I succeed in making the first recon- 
naissance.” 

Passages in this strain abound, but 
those who would detect in them the cha- 
racteristic egoistic note of the self-assertive 
West would do well to remember that he 
who, greatly daring, achieves much for the 
cause of science and posterity, must have a 
strong motive power to feed his impulse, 
and that motive power in the ease of al- 
most all eminent men (except perhaps the 
very highest) is fame, “the last infirmity of 
noble minds.” The youth of India are once 
more coming to be conscious of their 
mighty potentialities. They are beginning 
to feel that w hat others have done, they, 
too, can do. The pilgrimages of ancient 
India may be converted into geographical 
expeditions. Rabindranath says truly 
enough in one of his immortal songs, 

“CSTHtfa <T5.TI 5tfC<l Ttw Jit'S 

— he whom Thou investeth with the glory 
of carrying Thy banner, thou also givest 
the power to bear it. Let our young men 
go forward in the confidence that the 
power to do great deeds will come to them 
if only they have the courage to undertake 
them. 
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Favoritism in Education- 

In the year 1914-1915 there were in the 
Bengal Presidency 17,3(>,9G7 pupils in all 
kinds of colleges and schools. For their 
education Rs. 87,02,910 was spent from 
Provincial Revenues. In the same year there 
were 10,074- pupils in European schools. 
For them the sum of Rs. 11, S3, 239 was 
spent from Provincial Revenues. Roughly, 
therefore, Government spent Ks. 5 per 
head for the Indian pupils and Ks. 1 IS per 
head for the European pupils. As Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians do not pay- 
taxes at a rate 24 times the rate -at which 
Indians pay, as they pav at exactly the 
same rates at which Indians pa\, the 
provincial contribution townids thei: 
education should not be so high. They get 
bom the Provincial Revenues a total 
amount which is about one-eighth of what 
Indian pupils gel. Put Hie I -uropcaus and 
Anglo-Indians do not in the aggregate 
contribute to the public treasury anything 
like one-eighth ot what the Indians contri- 
bute. Nor arc the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians backward classes in the sense in 
which the aborigines and the “depressed” 
and “untouchable” classes are backward. 

In the Report on Public Instruction 
in Bengal for 191 1-1915, we could not 
find any information regarding the amount, 
if any, spent, by Government specially for 
the education of the backward classes 
mentioned above. There aie (53 pages of 
tables appended to the Report, of which 20 
arc devoted to European education. There 
is not a single table to give us any statis- 
tical information about the education of 
the backward classes. There is no member 
of the legislative council belonging to 
these classes to elicit such information by 
putting a question or two. Inspite of what 
Government officials and non-official 
members like Mr. Surcndranath Bauer jea 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Mala viva 
said in the Imperial Council in the 
course of the debate arising out of Mr. 
Padabhoy's resolution on the subject, 
it cannot be denied that both Government 
and the educated public have been guilty 
of indifference to the educational require- 
ments of the backward classes. 

Indian Legislative Councils- 

The candid speech made by the Mon. 
Mr. V. K. Ramanujachariar during the 
last budget “debate” in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council lias made educated Indians 

731,4-M- 


think of whal the country lias gained by 
the “reformed” and “enlarged” legislative 
councils instituted according to the 
Morlev-.Minto Reform Scheme. The hon- 
orable member observed in the course of his 
speech 

My efforts luivc all been in tain. Anxious to learn 
I'M* myself 1 nskol that the lull correspondence with 
the ( Mivornmcnt of India and the tli^h Court might 
bo placed on the table. The Government replied that 
they were not prepared to do so. I wrote to the 
Secretary to the Government to put mein possession 
f >t the statistics on which they based the statement in 
the G. O. that the despatch uf business in the Madras 

Court in the recent veais compared not unfa- 
vourably with the wink oi the same Court in earlier 
yeais and with the works nf other High Courts and 
Chul t'liiirt^ in India. 1 tint the curt rcplv : 

‘ i *« • vc: iimcni iv»ivl that i luv cannot undntakc to 
i . ■!ii*i t lio,«h4 t* n , ,iml MippU ilu.au lc», Hon’blc Mem- 
bias of t!u Legislative Council.” I mu-d confess that 
♦his ipj.h robbed me of mv bwath. 

otlici honorable members can relate 
similar expci iences. The question that 
naturally arises is, aic the councils of any 
use ? The reply cannot be entirely in the 
negative. They have been ot great use to 
the official classes in knowing vvliat the 
people want. The officials have thereby 
been tore warned and enabled to strengthen 
their own position beforehand. A very 
small amount of real good to the people 
has also resulted ; though it may be ques- 
tioned whether the price paid for it in the 
shape of time and energy and dissensions 
between parties in the country has not 
been very exorbitant. But the greatest 
good that has resulted is the disillusion- 
ment that has* come to the people and to 
even many of the most gullible and gush- 
ing of our leaders ; though we are afraid 
allot them have not yet been thoroughly 
disillusioned. We speak of this as the 
greatest good, as there cannot be a greater 
good fortune than to be brought face to 
face with the reality. When we see the 
bare face of truth and faet, we are in a 
position to take steps to improve our 
condition and advance. 

Famine in Bankura- 

Thc declaration of famine by Govern- 
ment in the Baukura District has led 
many persons to enquire whether there 
is still any need of or scope for private 
charity. Our answer is: “There is need 
of far greater help than ever before. The 
declaration of famine by Government, 
itself shows that the distress has become 
more widespread and has intensified. 
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Government help does not reaeii all the 
persons or classes a flee Led.” 

These are not the mere a priori conclu- 
sions of a Calcutta sentimentalist not 
conversant with the facts. They are 
based on knowledge derived from those 
who have seen the distressed villages, 
people and cattle. 

We print below portions of a com- 
munication which we have received from 
a very competent and reliable observer 
who has seen the district quite recently : — 

“We have been looking forward to the 
declaration of famine by Government in the 
hope of getting a more extensive relief to 
the distressed people and of getting 
better facilities for the supply of water 
for the men, cattle and the fields; 
and we rejoiced when Government did 
declare it from the 1st April, believing 
there would be a change in the policy and 
extent of relief that was being rendered. 
But when up to the thin! week of April no 
such change was noticed and appeals for 
help and extended relief operations con- 
tinued to reach the private relief agencies, 
it was considered necessary to see things 
with one’s own eyes. 

“It had been hoped that in view of the 
declaration of famine by Government, it 
might be possible for the private agencies 
to withdraw in favour of Government, 
whose resources were practically unlimited. 
But that hope has not been realized. On 
the contrary, the demand on the help of 
these agencies has doubled and trebled, 
and at the same time the declaration of 
famine by Government has synchronized 
with a slower flow and deci easing v ulumc 
of subscriptions and donations. 

“What I fmind was this— 

“(1) The distress is now worse and 
more acute than it has been ever before ; 
and it will grow still worse till there is 
copious and widespread rainfall. 

“(2) Gratuitous relief in most of the 
centres would have to be given to double 
the number receiving such help up till now, 
and still there would be many more left 
who would urgently require such help. 
Along with the regular ticket-holders, there 
are always about half as many who arc 
extremely distressed without anv means 
of subsistence. 

“(3) Government help is, as before, 
given to ( according to our point of view ) 
a very limited number of people.—leaving 
far too many absolutely unattended to. 


“( f) Government policy is to see that 
no one dies of starvation (a difficult thing 
to prove and often not practicable), and 
its help is limited to (a) gratuitous relief 
of the aged and the infirm, (b) remunera- 
tion for work to able-bodied meu, (c) 
undertaking of public works like 
roads, iVc. This leaves a very very large 
number of women and children and also 
of men unattended to; fora large number 
of them come under class (h) and practi- 
cally there is no or very little work for 
the majority of them. This is my clear 
•impression, though 1 cannot quote 
statistics. 

“(.">) i have found in almost all the 
villages I visited the litter desertion and 
desolation of homes — the men having 
left the district or been taken away to tea- 
gardens. There has been a brisk traffic 
in the recruitment of coolies, and 1 was 
told that about 'a lakh of people have 
already been drafted to the tea-planta- 
tions. 

“( t» ) Government is not holding itself 
responsible lor giving the people water 
facilities; — at least then* is no anxiety 
visible in official circles regarding water 
scarcity. The distress due to scarcity of 
drinking water is most heart-rending; for 
I have seen and known numerous villages 
without any suitable well or tank tor 
drinking water or water for cooking 
purposes, Result — cattle dying off, and the 
people do not know wliat a wash is, and 
the women have to travel for miles in the 
scorching sun to dig a little water out of 
the dry sandv beds of rivers and carry 
home a pitcher of water all the. way to 
quench their thirst or cook their food. 

“(7) Clothes are urgently needed. The 
Weavers’ Relief Committee under its 
kind-hearted and sympathetic president 
Mr. Tindall, the District Judge, is render- 
ing great help in the matter : but even that 
is hard It’ adequate. 

“(S) Outbreaks of lire, which cannot 
be extinguished promptly for want of 
water, are becoming common, and the 
distress caused thereby requires immediate 
attention. 

“(9) Many schools are about to he 
closed on account of the pupils’ and 
peoples’ inability to contribute their usual 
fees and subscriptions and donations. 

“(10) The distress amongst the middle 
class is very severe, and a considerable 



amount of help and tactful handling are 
necessary in the matter. 

“For all these and many other reasons, 
more private agencies should, if possible, 
come into the held, and those who are 
already working should extend their 
spheres of work and increase the amounts 
of help. 

“Our duty lies clear before us : 

“There are thousands and thousands 
ol our sisters and brethren almost dying 
lor lack of water and lood (which is worse 
than death) ^ind dragging a most pitiable 
existence, uh ! those woebegone, melan- 
choly, despondent faces! f’rivatc relief- 
work is work ol t.hc heart, and it is heart 
that is required when you deal with the 
distressed. Human life does not go out 
very easily; and 1 think the worst punish- 
ment ever devised lor the worst criminals 
is to keep them just alive! How enn we 
eat and drink and live in ease and comfort 
when our own people aie living so miser- 
ably. There are numbers of people who 
will not beg if they can get any work to 
do. Government is willing to give them 
work. Private associations should try 
their best to get work lor them from 
trovernnient; they should save the schools 
Irom death; they should give the villages 
wells and tanks, and they cannot give too 
many. Famine would lie impossible in 
Uankura il the land were properly cana- 
lized and irrigated in other ways.” 

Relief Work by the Bengal Social 
Service League. 

We arc informed by the enthusiastic and 
indefatigable honorary secretary . of the 
Bengal Social Service League that in addition 
to giving gratuitous relief Irom its many 
centres iu Hankura , the 1 .vague has already 
sunk 20 wells and is investigating into the 
need ot at least as many more ; and at 
least two tanks are going to be re-excava- 
ted. The League has helped the sufferers 
from lire ki live villages with cash for 
reconstruction of huts, and with imple- 
ments such as hand-looms, fishing nets, 
bellows, iCe. 

Famine Relief by the Bankura 
Sammilani- 

The recipients of gratuitous relief from 
the three centres of the Bankura Sammilani 
have doubled in number. The dried-up 
tank of which we published a photograph 
in our last number has been re-excavated, 


and three wells are being sunk in three 
villages. The re-excavation of other 
tanks and the sinking of more wells 
is under consideration. The giving 
of help for the construction of a conduit 
from a small river with a perennial flow 
is under the consideration of the committee. 
Many persons whose houses were burnt 
down in a conflagration have been helped 
with cash to reconstruct their houses. 
Many widows and others have been helped 
with advances to earn their living by busk- 
ing paddy. Many middle class families 
who are unwilling to receive gratuitous 
relief have been helped in a different way. 

A brief interesting account of the Ban- 
kurn district has been published. Requests 
for copies, enclosing n hnJl-nnnn slntnp, 
should be addressed to Mr, Rishidranath 
Sarknr, n.i.., lion. Secretary, Ban- 

kura Sammilani, 20 Sankharitola East 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Mrs. Jamnabai Nagindas Sakkai. 

On the 8th of April Bombay lost a 
jewel of a woman in the person of Airs, 
jamnabai Nagindas Sakkai. As the Gujarati 
of that city rightly observes, “by this 
sad event, an irreparable loss has been 
caused both to our city and western India.” 
We learn from the same paper that Mrs. 
Sakkai throughout her life remained a 
staunch Hindu and did her utmost in all 
possible ways to help forward the cause of 
ideal womanhood in India. 

Mrs. Sakkai ‘distinguished herself by her ex- 
ceptionally bright intelligence even as a girl student, 
and though born in a rich family, shed lustre in idea- 
lizing the home life in her husband's family. She also 
contributed her rightful share in elevating the status 
of many a O.ujrati lady by her life-long labours of 
love in their cause Mrs. Sakkai was unfortunate in 
losing all her envn children in their very piime of life, 
lmt the Almighty compensated her enormously by 
.riving her the utmost satisfaction in the discharge of 
self-imposed duties towards her sisters. The force of 
her magnetic influence was fell by all persons who 
came in contact with her. During her short public 
career of thirteen years, she was instrumental iu 
infusing a new and vigorous spirit into the lives of 
the women of Ilombav. Similarly, her influence 
was perceptibly fell in many parts of ('.njarat. 
Catch and Kathiawar. The services rendered 
by Mrs. Sakkai for the Oujarnti Hindu Stree 
Mandal, have been recognized bv the Managing 
Committee of the Mnudal at the end of their 
twelve years’ report in these terms “We have 
no hesitation in mentioning publicly that the success 
which our Mandal has hitherto achieved is practically 
due to Mrs. Jamnabai Nagindas Sakkai.” Mrs. 
Sakkai's services to the Seva Sadan of Bombay 
were gracefully acknowledged in a resolution of 
condolence passed by its Committee on the 10th last, 
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which was as follows :~“Thal this meeting wishes 
to place on record its feeling of profound sorrow, 
«*reat regret and heavy loss at the death of one ol its 
distinguished Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Jatnuabai N. B. 
Sakkai. The deceased was connected with the Society 
from its very beginning upto the time of her death and 
during that period not only rendered disinterested, 
self-sacrificing, exemplary and invaluable services to 
the Society, but also frccljf helped it with her purse. 
Ilcr liic-long work was to relieve distress and uplift 
the women of India and in her they have lost a 
sincere friend and a staunch supporter.” The Jam 
Community has also passed a resolution ot condo- 
lence, in appreciation of Mrs. Sakkai’s services in 
furthering the progress of education among* the 
women of the Jain community and resolved to keep 
an enlargement of Mrs. Sakkai’s photograph in the 
Tain Ladies’ Institution. The deceased was connected 
not onlv with these institutions but also with 
several others. All these she helped both l>v hei 
personal labours and the free iiise ol her purse. Mrs. 
Sakkai throughout her lile remained a staunch 
Hindoo and did her utmost in all possible wax* to 
help forward the cause ofideal womanhood in India. 
Her exemplary character, her public spiri t and her 
numerous but unostentatious deeds of* charity proved 
a potent force in furthering the cause ol the eman- 
cipation of Indian women in general and Hindoo 
women in particular. Mrs. Sakkai, unlike many 
Hindoo widows and in enlightened response to her 
husband’s last desire, took an active part in the 
philanthropic and other public activities ot our city. 
Duty was Mrs. Sakkai’s watchword and she dis- 
charged the same with fearless devotion but without 
courting public applause. She was a lainiliar figure 
on many a platform in Bombay. By her death our 
city and our country has lost a remarkable Hindu 
lady. Her nobility was shown by her many good 
deeds and is further demonstrated by the way in 
which she has bequeathed a portion of her weal'll 
by her last will and testament. The discriminating 
and broad-minded spirit in which Mrs. Sakkai has 
distributed a sum ot Ks. 18,000 for various deserving 
philanthropic institutions of our country shows in an 
unmistakable manner Mrs. Sakkai’s catholic outlook 
on life. 

Mrs. Sakkai’s noble, unselfish and 
strenuous life ought to be a source of 
inspiration to Indian women all over the 


country. In Bengal and other parts of 
the country particularly, where Hindu 
orthodoxy is wrongly held to be synony- 
mous, among other things, with the im- 
murement of women within the four walls 
of the Zenana and where the Hindu ideal 
ot womanhood is supposed to require that 
woman should do nothing more than 
cooking, sweeping, scrubbing and nursing 
in her home (which are certainly not 
derogatory), the activities of Mrs. Sakkai 
should he widely known. When her 
biography is published, we hope her rela- 
tives, friends and admirers will get it 
translated into Hindi and Bengali. 

Raising of College Fees in the Central 
Provinces - 

Bv a Government order College tees 
have been raised in the Central Provinces. 
It is well-known that owing to the steadily 
rising high prices of the necessaries of life, 
the cost of living has enormously increas- 
ed, without a corresponding increase 
in the incomes of the people. Educa- 
tion has not made sufficient progress 
in any part of India,— certainly not in the 
Central Provinces. Government ought to 
make it easier for people to educate their 
sons and daughters. But we find instead 
a contrary policy adopted. British offi- 
cials in India seem to think that it is like 
an incontrovertible and invariable law of 
nature that education ought to be paid for 
adequately by its recipients. They wil- 
fully ignore the fact that elementary 
education is free in almost all civilized 
countries, that secondary education, too, 
is free in many, and that even university 
education is free in the State Diversities 
of the United States ot America, and pro- 
bably somewhere else too. 


A PRAYER 

Keep me at your door ever attending to your wishes, / 

and let nie go about in your kingdom accepting your call. 

Let me not sink in the depth of languor, 

Let not my life be worn to tatters by penury of waste, 

Let not doubts encompass me,— the dust ot distractions, 

Let me not pursue many paths to gather many things, 

Let me not bend my heart to the yoke of the many, 

Let me hold my head high in the fearless pride of being your servant. 

Rabindranath Tagore. 

Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 

211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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(20) Publishing. 

M Y writings so far had been confined to 
the family circle. Then was started 
the monthly called the Gyiumnkur 
(Sprouting Knowledge) and, as befitted its 
name it secured an embryo poet as one of 
its contributors. It began to publish all 
my poetic ravings indiscriminately, and to 
this day I have, in a corner of my mind, the 
fear that, when the day of judgment comes 
for me, some enthusiastic literary police- 
agent will institute a search in the inmost 
zenana of forgotten literature, regardless 
of the claims of privacy, and bring these 
out before the pitiless public gaze. 

My first prose writing also saw the 
light in the pages of the Gyatmnkur. It 
was a critical essay and had a bit of a 
history. 

A book ol poems had been published en- 
titled Bhubunmohiui Pratibha * Akshay 
Babu in the Sadharani and Bhudeb Babu 
in the Education Gazette hailed this new 
■*poet with effusive acclamation. A friend 
of mine, older than myself, whose friendship 
dates from then, would come and show me 
letters he had received signed lihuban- 
tnohini. He was one of those whom the 
book had captivated and used frequently 
to send reverential offerings of books or 
clothf to the address of the reputed au- 
thoress. 

Some of these poems were so wanting in 

, . * This would mean “the genius of Bhubaninohini” 
d that be taken as the author's name. 

t Gifts of cloth for use as wearing apparel arc 
customary by way of ceremonial ofierings of affection, 
respect or seasonable greeting. 


restraint both of thought and language 
that I could not bear the idea of their 
being written by a woman. The letters 
that were shown to me made it still less 
possible for me to believe in the womanli- 
ness of the writer. But my doubts did not 
shake my friend’s devotion and he went on 
with the worship of his idol. 

Then I launched into a criticism of the 
work of this writer. I let myself go, and 
eruditely held forth on the distinctive fea- 
tures of lyrics and other short poems, my 
great advantage being that printed matter 
is so unblushing, so impassively unbetray- 
ing of the writer’s real attainments. My 
friend turned up in a great passion and 
hurled at me the threat that a a. A. was 
writing a repfy. A n. a. ! I was struck 
speechless. 1 felt the same as in my young- 
er days when my nephew Satya had shout- 
ed for a policeman. I could see the tri- 
umphal pillar of argument, erected upon 
my nice distinctions, crumbling before my 
eyes at the merciless assaults of author- 
itative quotations ; and the door effectually 
barred against my ever .showing my face 
to the reading public again. Alas, my cri- 
tique, under what evil star wert thou 
born ! I spent day after day in the direst 
suspense. But, like Satya’s policeman, the 
n. a. failed to appear. 

{21) Bhanu Singha. 

As I have said I was a keen student of 
the series of old Vaishnava poems which 
were being collected and published by 
Babus Akshay Sarkar and Saroda Mitter. 
Their language, largely mixed with 
Maithili, I found difficult to understand ; 
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but for that very reason I took all the 
more pains to get at their meaning. My 
feeling towards them was that same eager 
euriosity with which I regarded the tin- 
germinated sprout within the seed, or the 
undiscovered mystery under the dust 
covering of the earth. Alt' enthusiasm was 
kept up with the hope of bringing to light 
some unknown poetical gems as I went 
deeper and deeper into the unexplored 
darkness of this treasure-house. 

While I was so engaged, the idea got 
hold of me of enfolding my own writings 
in just such a wrapping of mystery. I had 
heard from Akshay Chowdhury the story 
of the English boy-poet Cluitterton. What 
his poetry was like I had no idea, nor 
perhaps had Akshay Balm himself. Had we 
known, the story might have lost its 
charm. As it happened the melodramatic 
element in it fired my imagination ; for had 
not so many been deceived bv his successful 
imitation of the classics ? And at last the 
unfortunate youth had died by his own 
hand. Leaving aside the suicide part 1 
girded up my loins to emulate voting 
Chatterton’s exploits. 

One noon the clouds had gathered 
thickly. Rejoicing in the grateful shade of 
the cloudy midday rest-hour, I lay prone 
on the bed in my inner room and wrote on 
a slate the imitation Maithili poem 
Gahana ktisuma kunja majhe. 1 was 
greatly pleased with it and lost no time 
in reading it out to the first one I came 
across ; of whose understanding a word of 
it there happened to be not the slightest 
danger, and who consequently could not 
but gravely nod and say, ‘‘Good, very good 
indeed!” 

To my friend mentioned a while ago I 
said one day: “A tattered old manuscript 
has been discovered while rummaging in 
the Adi Brahma Samaj library from which 
1 have copied some poems by an old 
Vaishnava Poet named Bhanu Singha ;* 
with which I read some of my imitation 
poems to him. He was profoundly stirred. 
‘‘These could not have been written even 
by Vidyapati or Chandidasl” he raptur- 
ously exclaimed. “I really must have that 
MS. to make over to Akshay Babn for 
publication.” 

* The old Vaishnava poets used to bring their 
aame into the last stanza of the poem, this serving 
as their signature. Bhanu and Kabi both mean the 
Sun. Tr. 


Then I showed him my manuscript book 
and conclusively proved that the poems 
could not have been written by either 
Vidyapati or Chaadidas because the author 
happened to be myself. My friend’s face 
fell as he muttered, “Yes, yes, they’re not 
half bad.” 

When these Bhanu Sinha poems were 
coming out in the Bharati, Dr. Nishikanta 
Chatterjee was in Germany. He wrote 
a thesis on the lyric poetry of our country 
comparing it. with that of Europe. Bhanu 
Singha was given a place <*if honour as 
One of the old poets such as no modern 
writer could have aspired to. This was the 
thesis on which Nishikanta Chatterjee got 
his I’ll. I).! 

Whoever Bhanu Singha might have 
been, had his writings fallen into the 
hands of latter-day me, I swear 1 would not 
have been deceived. The language might 
have passed muster; for that which jtlie 
old poets wrote in was not their mother 
tongue, but an artificial language varying 
in the hands of different poets. But there 
was nothing artificial about their senti- 
ments. Any attempt to test Bhanu 
Singha ’s poetry by its ring would have 
shown up the base metal. It had none of 
the ravishing melody of our ancient pipes, 
but only the tinkle of a modern, foreign 
barrel organ. 

(22) Patriotism. 

From an outside point of view many a 
foreign custom would appear to have 
gained entry into our family, but at its 
heart flames a national pride which has 
never flickered. The genuine regard which 
my father had for his country never forsook 
him through all the revolutionary vissici- 
tudes of his life, and this in his descendants 
has taken shape as a strong patriotic 
feeling. Love of country was, however, by 
no means a chai'actcristic of the times of 
which I am writing. Our educated men 
then kept fit arms’ length both the 
language and thought of their native land. 
Nevertheless my elder brothers had always 
cultivated Bengali literature. When on 
one occasion Some new connection by 
marriage wrote my father an English letter 
it was promptly returned to the writer. 

The Hindu Mela was an annual fair 
which had been instituted with the assis- 
tance of our house. Babu Nabagopal 
Mitter was appointed its manager. This 
was perhaps the first attempt at a reveren- 
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tial realisation of India as our mother- 
land. My second brother’s popular 
national anthem “ Rharuter Jnyu ,” was 
composed, then. The singing of songs 
glorifying the motherland, the recitation 
of poems of the love of country, the 
exhibition of indigenous arts and crafts 
and the encouragement of national talent 
and skill were the features of this Mein. 

On the occasion oi Lord Curzon’s Delhi 
durbar I wrote a prose-paper — at the time 
of Lord Lyt,ton’s it was a poem. The 
British Government of those days lea red 
the Russians it is true, but not the pen 
of a 14-year old poet. So, though ray 
poem lacked none *of the fiery sentiments 
appropriate to my age, there were no signs 
of any consternation in the ranks of the 
authorities from Commander-in-chief down 
to Commissioner of Police. Nor did any 
lachrymose letter in the Times predict a 
speedy downfall of the Empire for this 
apathy of its local guardians. I recited my 
poem under a tree at the Hindu Mela and 
one of my hearers was Nabin Sen, the 
poet. He reminded me of this after I had 
grown up. 

My fourth brother, Jyotirindra, was 
responsible for a political association of 
which old Rajnarain Bose was the 
president. It held its sittings in a tumble- 
down building in an obscure Calcutta 
lane. Its proceedings were enshrouded 
in mystery. This mystery was its only 
claim to be awe-inspiring, for as a matter 
of fact there was nothing in our delibera- 
tions or doings of which government or 
people need have been afraid. The 
rest of our family had no idea where we 
were spending our afternoons. Our front 
door would be locked, the meeting room 
in darkness, the watchword a Vedie 
mantra, our talk in whispers. These 
alone provided us with enough of a thrill, 
and we wanted nothing more. Mere 
child as I was, I also was a member. We 
surrounded ourselves with such an atmos- 
phere of pure frenzy that we always seem- 
ed to be soaring aloft on the wings of our 
enthusiasm. Of baslifulncss, diffidence or 
fear we had none, our main object being 
to bask in the heat of our own fervour. 

Bravery may sometimes have its draw- 
backs ; but it has always maintained a deep 
hold on the reverence of mankind. In the 
literature of all countries wc find an un- 
flagging endeavour to keep alive this 
reverence. So in whatever state a parti- 


cular set of men in a particular locality 
may be, they cannot escape the constant 
impact of these stimulating shocks. We 
had to be content with responding to such 
shocks, as best we could, by letting loose 
our imagination, coming together, talking 
tall and singing fervently. 

There can lie no doubt that clos- 
ing up all outlets and barring all open- 
ings to a faculty so deep-seated in the 
nature of man, and moreover so prized 
by him, creates an unnatural condi- 
tion favourable to degenerate activity. 

It is not enough to keep open only the 
avenues to clerical employment in .any 
comprehensive scheme oi Imperial Govern- 
ment— it" no road be left for adventurous 
daring the s.ul of man will pine for deliver- 
ance, and secret passages still be sought, 
of which the pathways are tortuous and 
the end unthinkable. I firmly believe that 
if in those days Government had parades 
a frightfulness born of suspicion, then the 
comedy which the youthful members of 
this association had been at might have 
turned into grim tragedy. The play, 
however, is over, not a. brick of Fort- 
William is any the worse, and we are now 
smiling at its memory. 

My brother Jyotirindra began to busy 
himself with a national costume for all 
India, and submitted various designs 
to the association. The Dhoti was not 
deemed business-like; trousers were too 
foreign ; so lie hit upon a compromise which 
considerably detracted from the dhoti 
while failing to improve the trousers. 
That is to sav, the trousers were decorated 
with the addition of a false dhoti-fold in 
front and behind. The fearsome thing that 
resulted from combining a turban with 
a Sola-topee our most enthusiastic member 
would not have had the temerity to call 
ornamental. No person of ordinary 
courage could have dared it, but my 
brother unflinchingly wore the complete 
suit in broad day-light, passing through 
the house of an afternoon to the carnage 
waiting on outside, indifferent alike to the 
stare of relation or friend, door-keeper or 
coachman. There may be many a brave 
Indian ready to die for his country, but 
there arc but few, I am sure, who even for 
the good oi the nation would face the 
public streets in such pan-Indian garbs. 

Every Sunday my brother would getup 
a Shikar party. Many of those who 
joined in it, uninvited, we did not even 
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know. There was a carpenter, a smith 
and others from all ranks of society. 
Bloodshed was the only thing lacking in 
this shikar, at least I cannot recall any. 
Its other appendages were so abundant 
and satisfying that we felt the absence of 
dead or wounded game to be a trifling cir- 
cumstance of no account. As we were out 
from early morning, my sister-in-law 
furnished us with a plentiful supply of 
luchis with appropriate accompaniments ; 
and as these did not depend upon the for- 
tunes of our chase we never had to return 
empty. 

The neighbourhood of Manik tola is not 
wanting in Villa-gardens. We would turn 
into anj r one of these at the end, and high- 
and low-born alike, seated on the bathing 
platform of a tank, would fling ourselves 
on the luchis in right good earnest, all that 
was left of them being the vessels they were 
brought in. 

Braja Babu was one of the most en- 
thusiastic of these blood-thirstless shikaris. 
He was the Superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Institution and had also been our 
private tutor for a time. < )ne day he had 
the happy idea of accosting the tnali 
(gardener) of a villa-garden into which 
we had thus trespassed with: “Hallo, has 
uncle been here lately !’’ The mali lost 
no time in saluting him respectfully before 
he replied : “No, Sir, the master hasn’t 
been lately." “All right, get us some green 
eoeoanuts off the trees.” We had a fine 
drink after our luchis that day. 

A Zamindar in a small way was 
among our party. lie owned a villa on the 
river side. One day we had a picnic there 
together, in defiance of caste rules. In the 
afternoon there was a tremendous storm. 
We stood on the river-side stairs leading 
into the water and shouted out songs to 
its accompaniment. I cannot truthfully 
assert that all the seven notes of the scale 
could properly be distinguished in Raj- 
narain Balm’s singing, nevertheless he 
sent forth his voice and, as in the old San- 
scrit works the text is drowned by the 
notes, so in Rajnarain Babu’s musical 
efforts the vigorous play of his limbs and 
features overwhelmed his feebler vocal 
performance ; his head swung from side to 
side marking time, while the storm played 
havoc with his flowing beard. It was late 
in the uight when we turned homewards 
in a hackney carriage. By that time the 
storm clouds had dispersed and the stars 


twinkled forth. The darkness had become 
intense, the atmosphere silent, the village 
roads deserted, and the thickets on either 
side filled with fireflies like a carnival of 
sparks scattered in some noiseless revelry. 

One of the objects of our association 
was to encourage the manufacture of 
lucifer matches, and similar small industries. 
For this purpose each member had to con- 
tribute a tenth of his income. Matches 
had to be made, but matchwood was 
difficult to get ; for though we all know 
with what fiery energy a bundle of khan- 
gras * can be wielded in capable hands, the 
thing that burns at its touch is not a 
lamp wick. After many experiments we 
succeeded in making a boxful of matches. 
The patriotic enthusiasm which was thus 
evidenced did not constitute their only 
value, for the money that was spent in their 
making might have served to light the 
family hearth for the space of a year. 
Another little defect was that these matches 
could not 1>c got to burn unless there 
was a light handy to touch them up with. 
If they could only have inherited some of 
the patriotic flame of which they were born 
they might have been marketable even 
today. 

News came to us that some j r oung 
student was trying to make a power loom. 
Oft we went to see it. None of us had the 
knowledge with which to test its practical 
usefulness, but in our capacity for believing 
and hoping we were less than none. The 
poor fellow had got into a bit of debt over 
the cost of his machine which we repaid for 
him. Then one day we found Braja Babu 
coming over to our house with a flimsy 
country towel tied round his head. “Made 
in our loom !” he shouted as with hands 
uplifted he executed a war-dance. The out- 
side of Braja Babu’s head had then al- 
ready begun to ripen into grey ! 

At last some worldly-wise people came 
and joined our society, made us taste of 
the fruit of knowledge, and broke up our 
little paradise. 

When I first knew Rajnarain Babu, I 
was not old enough to appreciate his many- 
sidedness. In him were combined many 

* The dried and stripped centre-vein ol a. cocoanut 
leal gives a long tapering stick of the average thick* 
ness of a match stick, and a bundle of these goes to 
make the common Bengal household broom which in 
the hands of the housewife is popularly supposed to 
be useful in keeping the whole household in older from 
husband downwards. Its effect on a bare back is 
here alluded to 2>. 
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opposites. Inspite of his hoary hair and 
beard he was as young as the youngest 
of us, his venerable exterior serving only 
as a white mantle for keeping his youth 
perpetually fresh. Even his extensive 
learning had not l>een able to do him any 
damage, for it left him absolutely simple. 
To file end of his life the incessant flow of 
his hearty laughter suffered no check, 
neither from the gravity of age, nor ill- 
health, nor domestic affliction, nor profun- 
dity of thought, nor variety of knowledge, 
all of which had been his in ample measure. 
He had been a favourite pupil of Richarcf- 
son and brought up in an atmosphere of 
English learning, nevertheless he flung 
aside all obstacles due to his early habit 
and gave himself up lovingly and devotedly 
to Bengali literature. Though the meekest 
of men, he was full of fire which flamed its 
fiercest in his patriotism, as though to 
bum to ashes the shortcomings and desti- 
tution of his country. The memory of 
this smile-sweetened fervour-illumined 
lifelong-youthful saint is one that is worth 
cherishing by our countrymen. 

(23) The Bharnli. 

On the whole the period of which I am 
writing was for me one of ecstatic excite- 
ment. Many a night have. I spent without 
sleep, not for any particular reason but 
from a mere desire to do the reverse of the 
obvious. I would keep up reading in the 
dim light of our school room all alone ; 
tlie distant church clock would chime every 
quarter as if each passing hour was being 
put up to auction ; and the loud Hnrihols 
of the bearers of the dead, passing along 
Chitpore Road on their way to the Nimtollah 
cremation ground, would now and then 
resound. Through some summer moonlight 
nights 1 would be wandering about like an 
unquiet spirit among the lights and 
shadows of the tubs and pots on the 
garden of the roof-terrace. 

Those who would dismiss this as sheer 
poetising would be wrong. The very earth 
m spite of its having aged considerably 
surprises us occasionally by its departure 
lrom sober stability ; in the days of its 
youth, when it had not become hardened 
and crusty, it was effusively volcanic and 
indulged m many a wild escapade. In the 
nays of man’s first youth the same sort of 
thing happens. So long as the materials 
'vhieh go to form his life have not taken on 


their final shape they are apt to be turbulent 
in the process of their formation. 

This was the time when my brother 
Jyotirindra decided to start the Bharati 
with our eldest brother as editor, 
giving us fresh food for enthusiasm. I was 
then just sixteen, but J was not left out 
of the editorial staff. A short while ago, 
in all the insolence of my youthful vanity, 

I had written a criticism of the Meghu- 
muhibacllui. As acidity is characteristic of 
the unripe mango so is abuse of the im- 
mature critic. When other powers are 
lacking, the power of pricking seems 
to be at its sharpest. I had thus 
sought immortality by leaving my 
scratches on that immortal epie. This 
impudent criticism was my first contribu- 
tion to the Bharati. 

In the first volume. 1 also published 
a long poem called Knvikuhivi (The Poet’s 
Story). It was the product of an age when 
the writer had seen practically nothing of 
the world except an exaggerated image of 
his own nebulous self. So the hero of the 
story was naturally a poet, not the writer 
as he was, but as he imagined or desired 
himself to seem. It would hardly be correct 
to say that he desired to be what he por- 
trayed; that represented more what he 
thought was expected of him, what would 
make the world admiringly nod and 
say : “Yes, a poet indeed, quite the correct 
thing.” In it was a great parade of uni- 
versal love, that pet subject of the budding 
poet, which sounds as big as it is easy to 
talk about. While yet any truth has not 
dawned upon one’s own mind, and others' 
words are one’s only stock-in-trade, simpli- 
city and restraint in expression is not pos- 
sible. Then, in the endeavour to display 
magnified that which is really big in itself, 
it becomes impossible to avoid a grotesque 
and ridiculous exhibition. 

When I blush to read these effusions 
of my boyhood I am also struck 
with the fear that very possibly in 
my later writings the same distortion, 
wrought by straining after effect, lurks 
in a less obvious form. The loudness of my 
voice, 1 doubt not, often drowns the thing I 
would say ; find some day or other Time 
will find me out. 

The Knvikahini was the first work of 
mine to appear in book form. When I 
went with my second brother to Alimed- 
abad, some enthusiastic friend of mine took 
me by surprise by printing and publishing 
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it and sending me a copy. I cannot say that 
he did well, hut the feeling that was 
roused in me at the time did not resemble 
that of an indignant iudge. He got his 
punishment, however, not from the author, 
but from the public who hold the purse 
strings. I have heard that the dead load 
of the books lay, for many a long day, 
heavy on the shelves of the booksellers 
and the mind of the luckless publisher. 

Writings of the age at which I began to 
contribute to the Bhnrnti cannot possibly 
be lit for publication. There is no better 
way of ensuring repentance at maturity 
than to rush into print too early. But it 
has one redeeming feature : the irresistible 
impulse to sec one's writings in print ex- 
hausts itself during early life. Who are 
the readers, what do they sav, what print- 
ers ’errors have remained uncorreoted, these 
and the like worries run their course as 
infantile maladies find leave one leisure 
in later life to attend to one’s literary 
work in a healthier frame of mind. 

Bengali literature is not old enough to 
have elaborated those internal checks 
which can serve to control its votaries. As 
experience in writing.is gained the Bengali 
writer has to evolve the restraining force 
from within himself. This makes it im- 


possible for him to avoid the creation of a 
great deal of rubbish during a considerable 
length of time. The ambition to work 
wonders with the modest gifts at one’s dis- 
posal is bound to be an obssession in the 
beginning, so that the effort to transcend at 
every step one’s natural powers, and there- 
with the bounds of truth and beaufy, is 
always visible in early writings. To re- 
cover one’s normal self, to learn to respect 
one’s powers as they are, is a matter 
of time. 

, However that may be, I have left much 
of youthful folly to be ashamed of besmir- 
ching the pages of the llharati ; which 
shame me not for their literary de- 
fects alone but for their atrocious impu- 
dence, their extravagant excesses and their 
high-sounding artificiality. At the same 
time 1 am free to recognise that the writ- 
ings of that period were pervaded with an 
enthusiasm the value of which cannot be 
small. It was a period, to which if error 
was natural, so was the boyish faculty of 
hoping, believing and rejoicing. And if the 
fuel of error was necessary for feeding the 
ilanu- of enthusiasm then while that which 
was fit to be reduced to ashes will have 
become ash, the good work done by the 
ilame will not have been in vain in my life. 


KGJUS LOYALTY 


M ITSUNAKA Minamoto, Lord of the 
Horse to the Emperor Murakami, 
had a boy Bijo, who was sent to 
a certain monastery in the mountains 
called' the Chuzonji Temple to study. But 
being reckless and wild by nature, Bijo 
did not apply his mind to study ; on the 
contrary, he spent his time from morn 
till night in the practice of military ex- 
ercises and even in quarrel-making. Now 
when Mitsunaka came to full knowledge 
of his son’s behaviour, he despatched 
Nakamitsu, his trusted retainer, to the 
temple to summon him back home to 
Kyoto. On Bijo’s return, Mitsunaka at 
once called him to his presence to reprimand 
him. He exclaimed : “My sole reason for 
not recalling you sooner from the temple 
was that 1 wished to indulge you in the 
pursuit of your studies. You must have 


learned to read the holy scriptures. Now 
let me listen to your reading of them.’’ 

He bade his son sit before the desk with 
the sacred text written in gold letters. 
Bijo could not spell out, alas, even one 
letter of the book, since he had never 
touched his hand at the temple to either 
a penmanship book or a sutra ; so he 
remained silent and distressed. Even 
though he was unable to write, Mit- 
sunaka said to him that he supposed 
he must have learned verse-making ; Bijo’s 
reply was in the negative. “And how 
about music ?” Mitsunaka asked. Bijo 
could not make any answer to his question. 
Mitsunaka, who ’was from the beginning 
somewhat irritated, now grew enraged, 
and glaring at his son, he exclaimed : 

“Can it be that you have never listened 
to one word of your father ? You young 
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fool, you drive me wild. How can 1 point 
you out to strangers as my child ? What a 
shame to have such a son as you !” 

No sooner were the words uttered, than 
out from the scabbard flew his sword ; he 
was darting forward when good Nuka- 
mitsu rushed in between, cheeking the 
bloody scene. Nakamitsu begged his 
master to be merciful, saying'that although 
his reproof was merited, he would 
entreat him to show some consideration. 
And he respectfully asked Mitsunaka to 
hand over his sworc^into his hand. 

“If you wish 1 will give you this my’ 
sword,” said Mitsunaka, whose anger was 
not yet appeased. ‘.‘But be not slow to 
slay Bijo with it : I will never let you 
alone, all the gods look on me and hear my 
words, if you ever pity Bijo or contrive a 
plan for sparing his life.” 

Nakamitsu thinking it of first import- 
tance to calm his mind ’even for the mo- 
ment, said, but with no confidence in his 
own words, that Mitsunaka’s commands 
should be obeyed. Mitsunaka entered 
within the inner room. 

Nakamitsu now being left alone became 
lost in thought. How, although he had 
promised Mitsunaka, could he slay his 
master’s son ? He resolved that he would 
in any ease persuade Bijo to make a 
temporary escape. Presently he came to 
the place where Bijo was hiding, and said : 

“There was neither word to say nor 
way to act. seeing the lord my master in 
such a rage.” 

“By your kindness here at this moment 
I am alive. But I have overheard my 
father’s words commanding y r Ou to slay 
me ; haste you now and strike off ray 
head, and show it to my sire.” 

Nakamitsu, moved to admiration by the 
courageous expression of the young boy, 
urged him to agree to his plan, assuring 
the boy that when his father’s mind grew 
calmer he would certainly be forgiven. 
But Mitsunaka’s inquiries as to whether 
his order had been executed came fast in 
succession. Nakamitsu knowing not what 
to do was only thinking of the penalty of 
a previous life written in the H oly Scrip- 
ture : that he was fated to slay his master’s 
son, he thought, was nothing but a 
retribution ■ for the sins of his former exis- 
tence. He shed many tears ; but Bijo, re- 
covering his brave spirit, said that idle 
speech and crying would only make the 
hour grow late. He pressed on Nakamitsu 


to strike off his head speedily. Nakamitsu 
said with tears : 

“Were I but of like age with you, young 
iny lord, I would redeem your life at the 
cost of mine own : My life in which I put 
little import cannot serve at this great 
moment. Alas, how satf !” 

Koju, son of Nakamitsu, a young boy of 
like age with Bijo, who was looking on at 
this sad scene from somewhere behind, 
made his sudden appearance, saying : 

“Rather, the words you have just, 
spoken have found their way to my ears. 
Why do you not strike off my head ? Be 
quick, slay me, and show my head to the 
master as the head of my lord Bijo 

“Bravely spoken, Koju. Such are the 
very words that I expect to hear from my 
son. 1 will wrap your head with a thin 
cloth, and present it to the master in the 
darkness of night, keeping it at some dis- 
tance from him ; though he be maddened 
and fearless, his father’s eyes will surely 
grow dim and he will not dare examine 
the head closely. Koju, be ready to lie a 
substitute for young my lord.” 

Nakamitsu held up his sword, now 
standing behind his son Koju; but Bijo 
rushed forward to clasp Nakamitsu ’s 
sleeve, and held him back, declaring : 

“Even should you slay Koju, I will kill 
myself at once !” 

“But it is only an unwritten vow of a 
warrior that he shall lay down his lesser 
life for his lord.” 

Thus saying* Nakamitsu again stood 
behind Koju, who, with firm determination, 
stretched forth his neck, and joined his 
hands in prayer; but the father hesitated 
to bring down his sword upon Kojtt’s' 
young head. Here was Bijo, son of his 
inaster, whom he was commanded to slay; 
and there was his own son, to whom he 
had imparted his own flesh and blood, and- 
whose head he should have; and both of 
them striving for death, with Nakamitsu 
between. It was only natural for Naka- 
mitsu to feel dismay; but encouraged by 
Koju who said that his martial honour 
would only be perfected through his 
dying for his young lord, and that 
it were kinder of his father to make misery 
short by striking quickly’, Nakamitsu sent 
down his murderous sword upon Koju’s 
head. A flash, a moment, alas, the young 
head dropped at his feet. Oh, what a 
horror ! 

He summoned a servant and commanded 
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him to lead Bijo away at once to some 
safe place of shelter. Then he made his 
presence beiore Mitstmaka, announcing 
that his master’s command had been 
obeyed ; and when the head of Koju was 
unveiled to view, Mitsunaka who never 
dreamed that it \yas some other boy’s, 
gazed sadly on it with many tears in his 
eyes, and asked Nakamitsu how were his 
last moments, and if he had behaved like a 
coward. Nakamitsu replied : 

“Not so, my master. As I stood agjiast, 
'holding up my sword in hand, your son 
called out saying : ‘Why does Nakamitsu 
thus delay Oh, my lord, those were his 
last words.” 

“I have something to say to you, 
Nakamitsu. As yon know well, 1 had no 
child except Bijo ; and since I have lost 
him, I should like to adopt your Koju as 
my heir. Go quickly and call Him here.” 

“I thank you for your words. Hut 
Koju in despair at being suddenly separated 
from young my lord, cut off his locks and 
assumed a priestly guise ; he has vanished 
nobody knows whither. 1 too, would 
crave permission for my leave-taking to en- 
ter into a temple for a holy life of prayer.” 

Then Mitsunaka went on to say that, 
swayed by the madness of a moment, he 
had commanded Nakamitsu to slay liijo ; 
and since Bijo had received from Nakamitsu 
such a fatherly protection, Mitsunaka 
thought what grief should be in Naka- 
mitsu ’s heart in losing both his children 
at once. Although Bijo was a boy whom 
he had cast off, still Mitsunaka recalled 
that it was his own son all the same ; so 
he announced that a proper funeral rite 
for hijn should be performed. 

* * « # ft * 

Bijo, who had by the kindness of Naka- 
mitsu escaped the perilous moment, had 
taken refuge with Genshin, abbot of the 
Eshinin Monastery on Mount Hiyei. 
Genshin duly began to think that it would 
not be right to leave the matter as it was ; 
he accompanied Bijo one day to 
Mitjsunaka’s palace in the capital, where 
he first met Nakamitsu, to whom he spoke 
the words of condolence for poor Koju. 
Then the priest appeared in Mitsunaka’s 
presence. When he said that he had some- 
thing to say about Bijo, Mitsunaka replied 
that he had commanded Nakamitsu to slay 
the boy, for he was undutiful in conduct. 
Genshin proceeded : 


“It is that 1 would discourse of, my lord. 
Be calm and deign to give me your atten- 
tion while I speak. Although you com- 
manded that Bijo’s head should be cut off, 
Nakamitsu could not prevail on himself to 
kill one to whom, as Ins lord, his reverence 
was bound through the Three Worlds. 
Nakamitsu slew his son Koju and saved 
Bijo’s life. I would humbly supplicate you to 
forgive one for whose welfare Nakatnitsu’s 
heart of loyalty was beautifully expressed.” 

Then the priest called out Bijo from the 
place where he was lying hidden. On seeing 
him unexpectedly, Mitsunaka’s anger com- 
mingled with shame blazed again, and he 
exclaimed : 

“You coward, you craven ! What reason 
have you to live, letting Koju be sacri- 
ficed ? Why did you not kill yourself, you 
scum ?” 

The priest, begging him to put all other 
thoughts aside, said that, if it were only 
as an act of piety to Koju’s soul, he should 
refrain from cursing his son. The priestly 
language of his entreaty gradually softened 
Mitsuriaka’s stony hard mind, and 
he at length allowed the priest’s re- 
quest. Nakamitsu, glad to see the 
hearts of father aud son again inter- 
twined, brought out a cup and wine 
which he first offered to hold. Genshin then 
asked Nakamitsu to rise and dance some 
lucky piece on this happy occasion. 
Nakamitsu now adjusted his own dress 
and started to dance. While dancing, he 
could not help thinking that, if Koju were 
but here on this day, he would let the 
two dance together, while he would beat 
the time, and would shed tears of joy in- 
stead of grief. But he soon recovered his 
spirit, deeming it a warrior’s shame to be 
seen crying, and that tears were inappro- 
priate to such glad occasion ; and once 
more he danced spiritedly. Genshin think- 
ing it was for him and his disciple to de- 
part, rose up and said farewell, while 
Nakamitsu rising to see them off, walked 
close to Bijo’s palanquin, and whispered 
his fatherly counsel into his ears : 

“Dear young lord, you should be earn- 
est in study.” _ 

He was thinking that if Koju were 
alive, he would certainly see Bijo along 
to his temple. But Bijo is alone today. 
IIow bitterly in heart Nakamitsu cried ! 

Yone Noguchi- 
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IN SALUTATION TO MY FATHER’S SPIRIT 


(Aghornath Chattopadiiyay). 

Soldier and saint, singer and mj’stic sage, 

O subtle jester, golden-hearted child, 

Selfless, serene, untroubled, unbeguiled 
By trivial snares of pride or grief or rage, 

O splendid dreamer in a dreamless age 
• Whose pure nlclicmic»visi on reconciled 
Time’s changing message with the undefiled, 

•Deep Yedic wisdom of thv heritage ! 

Farewell, farewell ! my father and my friend. 

Whose spirit knew not birth or death for end, 

But only Truth for ewer-living goal J 

And hail to thee in thine ethereal flight 

From hope to hope, from height to heav’nlier hei ght 

Lost in the rapture of the Cosmic Soul ! 

Sarojini Naidi’ 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 


NEW LIGHTS ON M A RATII A HISTORY 

By Prof. Jadunatii Sarkak, m.a., p.k.s. 


SI. When, how and why was Sliahji im- 
prisoned by the Bijapuris ? 

T HE authentic Persian history of Bija- 
pur, entitled Basatin-i-Salatin, states 
that while the Bijapur army under 
Xawab Mustafa Khan as supreme com- 
mander and Malik Kaihan and Shahji 
Rajah as his lieutenants, invaded the 
Karuatak and besieged Jinji, a quarrel 
broke out first between the two Muslim 
generals, and then between Mustafa Khan 
and Shahji. “Shahji, withdrawing his head 
from obedience to the Nawab, began to 
oppose him, till at last the Nawab decided 
to arrest him. One day he made Babaji 
: Baji] Rao Ghorpure and Aswant (or 

| i es want) Rao Asad-Khani get their forees 
ready and sent them very early in the 
morning to Shabji’s camp. It so happened 
that Shahji, having passed the preceding 
ni Sht in feast and merriment, was sleeping 


in bed in the morning. As soon as the 
two Kaos arrived and he learnt of their pur- 
pose, he in utter bewilderment took horse 
and galloped away from his house alone. 
Babaji Ghorpure gave chase and caught 
him, and brought him before the Nawab 
who threw him into confinement. His 
contingent of 3,000 cavalry was dispersed, 
and his camp was thoroughly looted. . . . 
At the arrest of Shahji, Malik Raihan grew 
more suspicious of the Nawab than before, 
and took precautions to guard against 
any attempt to seize his person. . . . When 
a lull year had passed since the commence- 
ment of the siege of Jinji, a mortal illness 
seized the Nawab and it was protracted ; 
treatment produced no effect and he daily 
grew worse. So, Malik Raihan reported^ 
the matter to Adil Shah . . . who ordered" 
(his wazir) Khan Muhammad to hasten 
to Jinji with his 7,000 troopers and re- 
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place Mustafa Khan in the command of 
operations, and also sent from Court Afzal 
Khan to brinlf Shahji away and an eunuch 
and Malik itibar Khan to attach the pro- 
perty of Shahji and the deceased noble 
Khairyat Khan. These were still on the 
way when the Nawab died on 3rd JCiqada 
1058 (=*9Nov. 1648) . . . Malik Raihan 
guarded the captive Shahji till the arrival 
of the party from the Court. . . . The siege 
was pressed on, till at last on 17 Dec. 
1649 Raja Rup Nayak, the lord of .Jinji, 
capitulated.” (Pp. 309—311 of Major 
B. D. Basu’s MS.) 

On P. 328 it is distinctly stated that 
Shahji was arrested in the month of Rajab 
1058 A.H. (*»12 July — 10 Aug. 1648 a.d.), 
i.e., three months before the death of 
Mustafa Khan. It is, therefore, clear that 
(i) Shahji was arrested not on 6t.h Aug. 
1647 as Mr. Sardesai writes ( Marathi 
Riyasat , i. 207), but a year later, (ii) 
Baji Ghorpure did not arrest Shahji by 
treachery as is asserted by the Maratlm 
chroniclers.(iii (Shahji was not imprisoned by 
order of Adil Shah, but by the commander- 
in-chief at Jinji without his master’s know- 
ledge or consent, and the cause of the 
arrest was not Shivaji’s usurpation of 
Bijapuri forts in the Konkan, but Mustafa 
Khan’s hostility to Shahji — probably 
based on a false accusation by spies that 
he was intriguing with the enemy and 
ruining his master’s cause, (the very accu- 
sation against Malik Raihan). The Bija- 
pur history which is bitterly hostile to 
Shivaji and calls him nimnk-hnram and 
badzat (p. 376), does not say that Shahji 
was put in prison as a means of coercing 
his rebel son. The earliest life of Shivaji 
extant, viz., Sabhasad’s, is silent about 
Shahji’s captivity, and ascribes Adil Shah’s 
remonstrance with the father for the son’s 
offences to a later period, 1659. ( Shabha - 
sad Bakhar, p. 10). 

The release of Shahji was effected short- 
ly after 30 Nov. 1649, on which date 
Shah Jahan wrote two letters to Shahji 
and Shivaji (Rajawade, viii. Nos. 3 and 
4), saying that he had issued orders on 
Bijapur for the release of Shahji, ‘not re- 
membering his past misdeeds.’ These 
letters cannot be later forgeries because 
they state a fact which is known only to 
those few who have made a minute study 
of Shah Jahan’s movements by plodding 
through the voluminous Persian histories 
of his reign. The Emperor says, ‘‘I am 


soon going to Delhi;” in fact he was on 
that date at Lahore and reached Delhi 
soon afterwards. No modern fabricator 
could have added this little touch. 

§2. The Treaty of Purandar, 1665. 

The terms of the agreement made bet- 
ween the Mughal general Mirza Rajah Jai 
Singh and Shivaji at Purandar on 13 june 
1665, are distinctly and repeatedly given 
by Jai Singh in his despatches to Aurang- 
zib, as the Emperor made particular in- 
quiries about them. E/irly in August, Jai 
isingh wrote to the Emperor : ‘‘Your 
Majesty has asked — ‘What promises and 
agreements have been made by Shiva ? 
What oaths, considered solemn by Hindus, 
have been sworn by him ? How did you 
compose your mind about his [possible] 
ill-faith, when allowing him to go away?’ 
My liege ! when, 1 dismissed Shiva, I 
took from him oaths no stronger than 
which a Hindu can possibly take and the 
violation of which is believed to make a 
man accursed and doomed to perdition. 
We agreed to the following conditions: 
(a) Shiva should be content with the 12 
forts, large and small, and the land yield-- 
ing one lakh of hun (i.e., 5 lakhs of rupees) 
which I had left to him as a mark of Im- 
perial grace, and he should never act dis- 
obediently nor plunder the Imperial domi- 
nions. (5) Wherever in the subah of 
Deccan he is ordered on a service, he 
should perform it. (e) Ilis son Sham- 
bhuji, with the rank of a Commander of 
five thousand, and accompanied by 
Nctuji, who is surnamed the Second 
Shivaji, should [always] attend on the 
subahdar of the Deccan, (d) It lands yield- 
ing 4 lakhs of hun in Tal-Konkan and 5 
lakhs of hun in Balaghat Bijapuri (i.e., 
uplands) are granted to Shiva bv the 
Emperor and he is insured by a fariruTn the 
possession of these lands after the [expect- 
ed] conquest of Bijapur [on which Jai 
Singh was about to set out], then he 
would in return pay the Emperor 40 lakhs 
oi hun in yearly instalments of 3 lakhs. (e)_ 
23 forts with territory yielding 4 lakhs of 
hun in Balaghat and Tal-Konkan Nizam 
Shahi (i.e., the former territory of the ex- 
tinct kingdom of Abmadnagar) will be 
taken away from Shiva and annexed to 
the Mughal empire.” ( Hail Anjuman, 
Benares MS., 66/>— 67a.) 

A little later Jai Singh writes':— “Your 
Majesty has replied, ‘Bijapuri Tal-Konkan 
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is granted to Shiva, but no order will be 
issued by me about Bijapuri Balagbat 
being given to Shiva. If he can take it, let 
him wrest it from Adil Shall.’ True, such 
a remark is equivalent to an order from 
your Imperial grace, but Shiva, out of 
extreme obedience to your wishes, will not 
venture to undertake the conquest of the 
latter territory unless he gets a definite 
sanad to that effect..,. The standard re- 
venue of these mahals was 9 lakhs of bun 
in former tinges. But it will now fall short 
of that sum, even after the pacification Qf 
the country and the settlement of ryots.... 
Adil Shah had offered to cede this territory 
to Shiva i^'he allowed his brother’s son to 
enter the 'Bijapur service. But Shiva in 
reliance on the sanctity of my promises 
and in hopes of the Kmperor’s liberality, 
declined.... I pray that Shiva’s request 
may be granted and it may be entered in 
the Imperial iarmau that 9 lakh him 
worth of land in Bijapuri Tal-Konkan and 
Balaghat are bestowed on Shiva, on con- 
dition of his paying to lakhs of bun by 
fixed instalments.” {Ibid, 70 a i 1 c b.) 

Still later Jai Singh writes: “My liege ! 
You have graciously accepted my recom- 
mendation about the demands of Shiva.... 
He reached my camp on 27th September, 
IGG5, and welcomed the Imperial tar man. 
lie promised to accompany me in the Bija- 
pur expedition with the troops of his son’s 
nwnsah , and, in addition, 7000 expert 
infantry.... 

“As lor the land worth one lakh of bun 
annually which the Emperor has left .to 
him out of the old Nizam Shahi dominions, 
he very humbly submits that he has no 
other source of income except this ; because 
the ryots of Bijapuri Tal-Konkan have 
been unsettled by the hostility of Adil 
Shah. As for Bijapuri Balaghat, though 
he (i.e M Shiva) can occupy it before ouy 
march on Bijapur, yet during that expedi- 
tion [in which Shiva must be present] the 
ryots will disperse and cultivation will 
cease. Shiva, therefore, prays that he 
may be granted villages and mahals yield- 
ing-one lakh of hun in the Nizam Shahi 
territory.... But after much enquiry I 
team that there is «n immense difference 
between the former (i.e., theoretical) reve- 
nue and the present (i.c., actual) yield of 
the Nizam Shahi parganahs. Therefore, 
instead of at once ceding to Shiva villages 
with a theoretical revenue of one lakh hun, 
1 have decided that at first the entire 


Nizam Shahi territory, except the 12 forts 
in Shiva’s possession, should be adminis- 
tered by the Crown lands department, so 
that the true facts about its revenue may 
be learnt [by our collectors]. At the end 
of one year, mahals yielding one lakh [in 
actual collection] will4>e selected for Shiva 
out of this tract. In the meantime, to 
meet the expenses of Sbi\a’s contingent 
during the coming war against Bijapur, I 
have agreed to pay him two lakhs of 
rupees in cash, as a substitute of the jagir 
[from which he is to be kept out for this 
one year]. 

“As for the jagir due to Shambhuji, I told 
Shiva plainly that so long as I was not 
assured of the payment of the annual in- 
stalments of 3 lakhs of hun , out of the 40 
lakhs agreed upon as his fee [for the 
possession • of Bijapuri Tal-Konkan and 
Balaghat], I could not grant any jagir 
to his son. lie very loyally replied, ‘Al- 
though the land for which these 40 lakhs 
have been promised, has not yet been fully 
taken possession of by me, and although 
the real income from it can be known only 
after taking full possesion, yet I shall 
supply the contingent of troops which my 
son’s mansab (rank in the army) makes it 
necessary tor him to keep under his banner; 
and I pray that the salary of his mansab 
may be taken as Qn equivalent of the in- 
stalment of tribute due from me to the 
Imperial Government.’ I have agreed to 
these proposals, as Shiva can render very 
valuable help to us in the impending war 
[with Bijapur].” {Ibid, 74 b — 76a.) 

It is clear from the above that the 
treaty was really an agreement between 
the Mughals and the Maratlms for the 
partition of the Bijapuri kingdom between 
them. Shiva was to conquer his portion 
either before or during the war, and the 
Mughals agreed not to claim this portion 
after the conquest of Bijapuron the ground 
of their being heir to all the lands of Adil 
Shah, but to confirm Shiva in possession 
of it, in return for a fee of 40 lakhs of hun. 
The two robbers here agree as to how the 
booty should be divided, in anticipation of 
the territorial brigandage they are just 
going to commit. Not a word is said 
about Shiva being given the right to levy 
cbautli on Bijapuri territory, as is asserted 
in the Marathi accounts. (Sardesai, 317). 
No promise was made by Jai Singh or his 
master to cooler on Shiva the viceroyalty 
of Mughal Deccan, as the Bakhars allege 
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(Sabhasad, 88), and the idea of such a 
promise appears to me to be extremely im- 
probable. 

Some account of the places mentioned 
in the treaty is necessary to assist the read- 
er’s comprehension of the real state of af- 
fairs. Tal-Konkan is'the low land lying at 
the foot of the Western Ghats, i.c., the coast 
strip, while Balaghat (Marathi, Gluit- 
math a) is the highland on the top of these 
hills. la the 16th century and a part of 
the 17th, these two regions had been 
divided between the Nizam Shahi (or 
Ahmaduagar) and Bijapuri kingdoms,— 
the former holding the northern half and 
the latter the southern. But the repeated 
shocks of Mughal invasion from 1599 to 
1633 utterly shattered the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom and its fragments were seized by 
it3 neighbours. The treaty of 1636 made 
a partition of the dominions of this extinct 
kingdom between the Emperor of Delhi 
and the Sultan of Bijapur, the latter get- 
ting Nizam Shahi Tal-Konkan and B ala- 
ghat. (For details see mv History of 
Aurangzib, i. 38-39, and Hull Anjunuin , 
67b.) As the result of Auraugzib’s inva- 
sion of Bijapur in 1657, Adil Shah agreed 
to cede to the Mughals Nizam Shahi Tal- 
Konkan and Bijapuri Bilaghat. (History 
of Aurangzib, i. 278 and Haft Anj., 67b") 
But the war of succession broke out soon 
afterwards and Adil Shah refused to yield 
the promised territory. But this region 
was never effectively occupied and admi- 
nistered by the Bijapuris ; Shiva had, long 
before 1665, seized several places in it. In 
fact it was now a no man’s land which the 
Mughals offered to Shiva. 

§3. The Captivity of Shahu or Shivaji II, 

1689-1707. 

Shahu, the son of Shambhuji, was cap- 
tured by the Mughals on the fall of Rai- 
garh, on 19 Oct. 1689 ( Masir-i-Alamgiri , 
331) and kept a prisoner of state in the 
Emperor’s camp in the Deccan. He was 
never sent to Delhi, nor was lie taken care 
of by Zebunnissa, as is asserted by Col. 
L. W. Shakespear in his recently published 
Local History of Poona and Sardesai in 
his Marathi Rivasat , i. 620. Zebunnissa 
lived at Delhi as a captive under her 
father’s wrath from 1681 to her death in 
1702, and she never once went to the 
Deccan after her father’s accession to the 
throne in 1658. It was not Zeb, but her 
younger sister Zinat-un-nissa who manag- 


ed Aurangzib’s household in the Deccan 
during his 25 years’ stay there (History ot 
Aurangzib, i. 70), and this princess might 
have taken pity on the boy Shahu, though 
no mention of it is made in any history. 
1 give the known facts of Shahu’s prison- 
life below : — 

“ltiqadkh, the conqueror of Raigarh 
aud son of the wazir Asad Khan, brought 
Shahu and his father’s family to the Imper- 
ial presence on 23 Nov. 1689. The Emper- 
or graciously ordered that suitable tents 
should be pitched for Shambhuji's mother 
and other relatives in the gulalbar (circle 
of the imperial residence) and they should 
be made to dismount there with all honour 
and privacy. Her servants and dependents 
were lodged close to the prime minister’s 
camp. Annual pensions were settled on all 
of them according to their ranks. Shahu, 
aged nine years, was given the mansab of 
a Commander of Seven Thousand, the title 
of Rajah, a robe of honour, jewels, horse, 
elephant, kettle-drums and standard,” 
(M. A. 332.) 

“About July 1699, the prisoners were 
joined by the captured family of Rajah 
Ram (Ibid, 107). 

“About Oct. 1700, the Emperor learnt 
that as Hindus did not take cooked food in 
prison, Rajah Shahu, the son of Shambhuji, 
used to eat sweetmeats, fruits and 
pakkanna, instead of cooked food. His 
Majesty sent word to Shahu, ‘You are not 
a prisoner ; you are living in your own 
house. You should therefore eat cooked 
food.’ ” (433). 

“In 1703, Shahu received many costly 
presents and was sent to make bis bow to 
Kam Bakhsh. His tent was also ordered to 
be pitched near Kam Bakbsh’s residence.” 
(473). 

“In 1704, Shambhuji’s daughter was 
married to Muhammad Muhiuddin, a son 
of Sikandar Adil Shah, receiving a dowry 
of Rs. 7000 from the Emperor. The mar- 
riage of Shahu was settled with the 
daughter of Bahadurji.” (482). 

“June 1705, Rajah Shahu, by command 
of the Emperor, went to and came back 
from the house of Firuz Jang Bahadur (the 
Nizam’s father) vdlth the troops of 
Haiuiduddin Khan (an Imperial general of 
high rank).” (495). 

“25 Jan. 1706, Shahu, who was residing 
within the gulalbar, was for some political 
reasons ordered to accompany the army 
of Zulfiqar Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jang, 
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who was sent to recover the fort of 
Bakhshenda-Bakhsh or Kondana,” [which 
was effected about 16 March next]. (5 LI). 

The fate of Shambhuji’s widow Yessubai 
was very sad. She was confined in a 


fortress, and the Muslim governor of it 
took advantage of her helpless condition. 
When her shame could no longer be con- 
cealed, the Emperor learnt of the scandal 
and punished the licentious qiladar. 


IN AMERICA WITH MY MASTER 


Visit to Am uric. \. 

T IIE time now arrived to make prepara- 
tions for our visit to America. Some 
diffteulty arose, however, about book- 
ing our pasage. Though the War had been 
declared only three months ago, yet there 
were disquieting news of several vessels 
and a battleship having been mysteriously 
sunk in the Irish Sea and in the Channel. 
It could hardly be believed that the 
Germans could have the daring to send 
their submarines to such distances from 
their base. Subsequent events have shown 
that their apprentice hands were even 
then at work. Great insecurity was felt 
in taking a voyage across the Atlantic, 
and the three ships, the Lusitania, the 
Arabic and the Cymric, in one of which we 
thought of taking our passage, were, as 
is well known, torpedoed and sunk. We, 
however, decided to take our passage in 
the American liner SS. Philadelphia, which 
was not a very sea-worthy vessel and in 
which we had all the sufferings of a 
tempestuous voyage across the Atlantic. 

For the first time I met a certain 
kind of Americans of whom I had heard 
but had hitherto no actual experience. 
Two distinct types • of Americans are 
to be met with, one belonging to the 
old Puritanic stock, quiet and digni- 
fied, having inherited the older culture 
of Europe; the other is the flambuoyant 
Yankee type, who looked down upon the 
rest of the world as effete and decadent. 
There was one of these latter variety on 
board the ship, — a rich successful lawyer, 
who by his fluent talks kept liis compa- 
triots spell-bound with admiration for their 
great country. He gave out bewildering 
and novel statistics showing how his small 
State of Maryland alone held 87 out of 
100 of the greatest inventions of the world 
as regards material prosperity. America, he 


said, held 90 per cent of the total wealth 
of the world. “We do not go in for such 
foolish and antediluvian things as 120 ton 
guns and super-dreadnaughts with which 
Europe is trying to settle their differences. 
Why ?’’ he continued with his nasal 
intonation, “Because we have something 
which is a* secret of which the world is 
unaware. Artillery can send explosive 
shells to a maximum distance of 20 miles 
or so ; but we have invented something 
which is nothing more than a harmless 
looking piece of brick ; water does not 
wet it, lire does not explode it. We throw 
it out by a catapult and the impact of its 
fall sets the chemicals to work and then 
for a radious of 200 miles things simply 
vanish into space !” After this I had grave 
doubts whether we had anything worth 
showing to people accustomed to such 
wonderful things. The extraordinary part 
of it was that most of his compatriots 
swallowed all these wholesale. Fortunate- 
ly there were some who were less gullible. 

Columbia University. 

We arrived at New York by the end of 
November and drew out plans for the 
extensive lecture tour. Already some of 
the leading journals in America had given 
brief accounts of my Master’s remarkable 
experiments. The majority of pcQfessors 
in the American Universities had their 
training in Germany and were imbued 
with orthodox views. As my Master’s 
work controverted the results of the lead- 
ing German physiologists, the path that 
lay before him was likely to be a difficult 
one. The first Discourse was before the 
Columbia University. This is perhaps the 
richest University in the United States. 
We can hardly realise its enormous 
resources, the recurrent annual expenditure 
being 7 crores of rupees ! Money is no 
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obstacle for endowment of research, and 
they have ransacked the whole world in 
the selection of their professorial staff. My 
Master’s new methods of inquiry are so 
extremely delicate and require such high 
experimental skill that even in the American 
laboratories few ventured to repeat them. 
Professor Harper of the Columbia Univer- 
sity was an exception anil had been success- 
ful in repeating 1 some of the standard 
experiments. He regarded these of such 
importance that my Master’s Electrical 
Research on Irritability of Plants formed 
the subject of regular lectures at the 
Columbia University in the summer 
term. 

Of the many distinguished scientific men 
who met my Master, I may mention the 
name of Professor Loeb of the Rockefeller 
Institute. Ilis work on Artificial Fertilisa- 
tion by purely chemical stimulus, marked 
a great advance in recent Biological 
science. He was intensely interested in my 
Master’s discoveries in plant-life which 
bridged the gap between the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. 

The lecture before the University was 
very enthusiastically received. At the 
conclusion ot the discourse the President 
spoke of the unique character and funda- 
mental importance of the worlc which had 
even in such a short time attained a 
classical rank. They had hitherto been 
obliged to send their post-graduate students 
to Germany. They would regard it as a 
privilege if they were allowed to send their 
scholars to India, the very fountainhead 
of new lines of investigation. Americans 
are eminently practical. Dr. Bose would 
in his next visit be gratified to find how 
many-sided were the activities which the 
great stimulus of his Discourse had evoked 
among the American men of science. My 
Master received the following official letter 
from the University of Columbia. 

“Our students here in Columbia have 
been most deeply^ interested in your work 
and for them I wish to express the thanks 
of the department for your most interest- 
ing and stimulating lectures and doraonstra- 
tious. Your automatic recording appara- 
tus makes it possible to attack by 
quantitative methods the fundamental 
problems of plant growth and response to 
stimuli and the results you have obtained 
offer for the first time from plant 
organisms materials for a truly general 
physiology of both plants and animals. In 


this field of response to stimuli no such 
instruments of precision have hitherto been 
available for plant physiologists. It is 
to be hoped that facilities may be provided 
in your laboratory for the reception of 
foreign students who are desirous of 
familiarising themselves first-hand with 
your apparatus and methods.’’ 

Professor Marquette from the physiolo- 
gical Department wrote : 

“I take the liberty of inquiring as to the 
chances ol our being able to, obtain one of 
your remarkable Resonant Recorder this 
year. I am anxious to have the use of one 
of these epoch-making instruments for our 
Physiological Laboratory.’’ 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The most important yearly event in 
American science js the Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, where all the leading scientific 
men of the United States, representing 
different branches of science meet to discuss 
the most important advances that have 
been made. The Meeting of 1914 was held 
in the University of Pennsylvania. My 
Master receive! a very cordial invitation to 
deliver an address illustrated by the 
records of his instruments. Wc had been 
accustomed to the cold in Europe but wc 
had no conception of what that meant in 
America. There had been a very heavy 
snow-fall and the lowering of temperature 
was so great that the rivers were frozen 
solid. It appeared almost hopeless to 
revive the vital activity of our plants. But 
every opportunity was offered at the green- 
house attached to the Physiological Depart- 
ment for the success of the demonstra- 
tion. The temperature of the hot-house 
was raised to its maximum : but even 
that was not enough and we had to keep 
several additional heaters in operation to 
revive our benumbed plants. When visitors 
came they were at first overcome with 
excessive heat, but this did not deter their 
unflagging interest in the experiments. 

The assembled scientists were pro- 
foundly impressed by these wonderful and 
unexpected revelations in plant life. 
Scientific leaders eagerly came round to 
express their enthusiastic appreciation and 
to shower on him invitations to all the 
leading Universities in defierent parts of 
the United States. Professor Ganong, the 
celebrated Plant Physiologist whose 
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different types of apparatus have hitherto 
been accepted in different parts of the 
world as the standard instruments for 
research, was equally enthusiastic and 
spoke of the relative crudity of his own 
inventions compared with the instruments 
whose marvellous performance he wit- 
nessed that day. At. the ensuing reception 
the assembled scientists were unanimous in 
declaring that the most important event 
of the session was my Master’s Discourse. 
Telegraphic accounts of the Discourse 
appeared in all tjje leading papers in 
America with prominent head lines, a 
specimen of which is given below : 

“INDIAN PROFESSOR LINKS PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS. 

“Calcutta Scientist G i v es’St a k t un o 
Demonstration* 

“New, unsuspected and even startling 
similarities between the "behaviour of plants 
and animals were revealed at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. J. Chunder Hose, the Indian scientist, 
made an extraordinary and impressive 
figure among the hundreds of the assembled 
scientists. In the opinion of his compeers, 
he placed himself, by his experiments, 
among the foremost of the biological 
investigators.” 

American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia. 

In the Eastern Coast of the United 
States there are three great cities, among 
whom great rivalry exists as regards pre- 
eminence. Philadelphians take pride in 
their descent. Every respectable Philadel- 
phian is supposed to have in his possession 
a bit of the “Mayflower”, the old ship in 
which their great Pilgrim Fathers made 
their voyage to the new country. They 
are, however, looked down upon by their 
go-ahead New York rivals, as being 
extremely slow. It is said that no oyster 
is served in a Philadelphia Restaurant 
because the staid Philadelphian can never 
overtake the comparatively quick-footed 
mollusc ! There is another story current 
that a Philadelphian on a visit to New 
York was raised by an express lift to the 
top of the 57 th storey of the Wool worth 
buildings. At that inconceivable height, 
being afraid that the moon might strike 
his head, he lost his balance and toppled 
°ver. But the very fall started the 


automatic alarm at the Fire Brigade 
station which was so instantaneous in its 
efficiency that they had ample time for 
their spreading net to catch and save the 
hapless Philadelphian, on whom even the 
force of gravity was relatively inoperative 
in inducing acceleration ! The saying goes 
that, at Philadelphia one is asked, “Who 
is your ancestor?" at New York “What 
is your bank account ?” and at Boston 
“What have you done ?” According to 
these, rival claimants, the rest of the world 
does not exist. 

There is no doubt that at Philadelphia 
they established the oldest Philosophical 
Society of America under the inspiration of 
Benjamin Franklin. At this great Institute 
is preserved the original appliances by 
which Franklin made his memorable dis- 
coveries in Electricity. It was he who first 
drew from fhe clouds the electric fluid and 
proved that the force that lay in the light- 
ning discharge was the same force that 
makes a pith marionette dance before a 
rubbed piece of amber. In the Hall of the 
Institute is to be seen the original draft of 
the Declaration of American Independence. 

My Master received an invitation to 
address this historical Society from the 
President Dr. W. W. Keen, who is known 
all over the world as one of the most dar- 
ing and successful surgeons in operations 
of the brain. His daughter Miss Keen is 
equally famous for her explorations in the 
frozen North. A great reception was or- 
ganised in Philadelphia in my Master’s 
honour and my Master’s Discourse before 
the Philosophical Society was received 
with great enthusiasm. 

The following notice of the lecture ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Press. “Another 
addition was made yesterday to the fist 
of great scientific achievements, when Dr. 
J. C. Bose, the Hindu scientist, before the 
distinguished gathering of surgeons and 
botanists successfully anaesthetised a plant 
and theu measured its nerve reactions. 
The mere success of the operation which 
was the first of its. kind, was acclaimed 
marvellous by those present. He showed 
how some plants would respond to one 
three-milliontli part of a standard electri- 
cal stimulus while the tip of the human 
tongue was unable to perceive a stimulus 
ten times as- strong. Even more note- 
worthy, it was declared, was the wide 
synthetic generalisation which Dr. Bode 
reached.” 
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New York Academy ok Sciences. 

One of the most important events of our 
visit to America was the Address before 
the New York Academy of Sciences. For 
the accommodation of the unusually large 
audience the lecture was organised to take 
place in the big Halt of the Natural History 
Museum. Perhaps no museum in the 
world possesses such rare and valuable 
specimens, arranged for popular instruc- 
tions as that of New York. Here are to be 
seen the unique specimens of original fdssils 
of the extinct giant saurians, before which 
elephants would appear like pigmies. 
There are also skeletons of monsters found 
embedded in the earth’s crust, which mark- 
ed the primeval era when reptiles were 
becoming transformed into birds. These 
giant reptiles were provided with wings, 
the memory of which must have been given 
rise to the tradition of the fabulous roc, 
carrying as its prey elephants in its talons. 
There is also exhibited the trunk of a 
wonderful tree-giant, the transverse sec- 
tion of which proved its incredible age. 
For it clearly shows the annual rings from 
which its life has been exactly determined. 
Since it sprouted many epochs have passed 
but it stood ati immutable witness of the 
birth and decay of many civilisations. 
There is a little flag fixed about the middle 
of the radius of its concentric zones, that 
was the time when William the Conqueror 
imposed Norman supremacy on Saxon 
England. A little more towards the centre 
another flag marks the time' of invasion of 
Julius Ca:sar, and successive flags marked 
the backward procession of ages which 
witnessed the cataclysms of the world’s 
history, — the sack of Jerusalem, the des- 
truction of Nineveh, the fall, and the 
preceding climax of the Egyptian civi- 
lisation in the hoary past. It was at the 
Hall of this great Institute that Master’s 
coming lecture was to be delivered. It had 
aroused very keen interest among the intel- 
lectual circles of the great city and in res- 
ponse to enquiries the Academy of Science 
issued the following bulletin 

“Pofessor Bose’s Discourse before the 
Academy concerns the possibility of 
revealing the hidden history in the life of 
plants by means of their own autographs. 
A plant gives an answering signal to a 
questioning shock, and that signal can be 
automatically converted into an intelligent 
script, and there are no physiological 


phenomena in the animal which are not 
duplicated in the plant. The experiments 
to be shown include measurements of 
perception time of the plant, the speed of 
its nervous impulse and the reaction to 
various drugs, anaesthetics and poisons, 
and prove the existence of the throbbing, 
pulsating organs. Finally, _ it will be 
shown how the plant exhibits convulsive 
movement at the moment of death. These 
researches open out lines of work which 
would materially advance agriculture, 
physiology and medicine.” * 

* The success of the * lecture more than 
realised the expectations that had been 
raised and the following official letter of 
thanks was reeieved from the President 
of the Academy. 

“Dear Professor Bose, 

I cannot tell you how greatly indebted 
to you we are for your splendid lecture on 
‘Plant Autographs.’ The phenomena 
you so clearly demonstrated and with such 
marvellous apparatus, the action of plant 
towards various drugs and its response 
to shock, — was set forth so lucidly that 
everyone was absorbed by the novelty of 
it. Your audience hesitated to leave the 
hall even after the lecture was over. It 
was one of the most interesting lectures 
ever delivered in the Academy. We wish 
you every success in this field, so original, 
and for which you are so eminently fitted. 
The British Government showed its wis- 
dom in sending you on a special mission to 
speak in the United States.” 

Nikola Tesla. 

Of the many distinguished men who 
were present at my Master’s lecture at New 
York I may specially mention Nikola 
Tesla. My Master’s first Discourse before 
the Royal Institution followed that of 
Tesla and it was remarked that the two 
great scientists working in two different 
parts of the globe had something in 
common— great imagination which pierced 
through the shell that shrouded the 
mystery of Nature. Referring to my 
Master’s Discourse the Electrician observed 
that 

“In many ways the lecture recalled Nikola 
Tesla’s Discourse, in which the enthusiasm of the 
individual was as interesting as the experiments. 
The fates, however, were kinder to Prof. Bose than 
to Mr. Tesla. All the experiments succeeded excep- 
tionally well. The degree of Prof. Bose’s absorp- 
tion in the matter in hand may be measured by 
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tl)c fact that lie was bold enough to calmly remark 
to a Kuyal Institution audience at D-fiO p. m. ‘I will 
now pass on to the proper subject of mv address 
1 the polarisation of the Electric Kay.” The 
lecturer had, however, meanwhile kept, everyone 
fully interested by describing his ingenious Receiver 
expatiating on the reliability and efficiency of his 
apparatus for the “Electric Ray”; exhibiting the 
electrical opacity of water and electrical transparency 
ofliquid air.” 

Since Nikola Tesla produced the asto- 
nishing effects by his high frequency 
oscillating electric disturbance in space 
giving rise to # wireless illumination, his 
work has gone further. He has made, 
streams ot incessant zigzag lightning 
discharges, over 30ft. in length, play round 
him, while lie sat unmoved in complete 
stfety. lie is now dreaming of causing 
such powerful electric disturbance in the 
ha r tli itself that it would, he thinks, be 
possible to tap from it energy even at 
great distances. He asked for a card of 
admission and wrote back: ‘Tam looking 
with keen interest to your lecture,- hoping 
that nothing will prevent me from taking 
advantage of so rare an opportunity.” 
After the lecture he spoke how my Master’s 
work had made him realise that all matter 
is alive. He appeared to be deeply 
impressed with the concepts of Indian 
philosophy. 

1 he lid it or of the Scientific American 
himself came to take notes of the experi- 
ments and photograph the apparatus, and 
a leading illustrated article extending over 
several columns appeared in that 
scientific journal, from which I reproduce 
a short paragraph : 

The dramatically interesting investigation 
on Plant Autographs is highly significant. It 
was conducted by Prof Jagadish Chunder Hose 
as a continuation of a remarkable series of studies 
which culminated in positive proof that inorganic 
matter is as responsive to irucial electrical tests as 
‘rganic matter. The investigations prove further 
Unit there is no (li fie re nee between plant and animal 
. 0 111 response to environment, and the barrier 
I'mg supposed to exist between the two is 
purely arbitrary. There but one matter, one 
h ience, one truth, and all outwardly different 
'natters, all sciences and all truths are part of a 
great unity. It is poetically fitting that this should 
Have been taught by a deseemlaut of Hindu pliilo- 
^phers. In this remarkable investigation, the 

nthetic intellectual methods of the Hast co-operate 
with the analytic methods of the West in a single 
mind. In science, at least, all nations meet on a 
ommon ground of understanding, although half 
the nations of the world arc at war. 

Ihe Editor also contributed a striking 
popular article to a leading American 
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Magazine from which are given the follow- 
ing quotations : 

“Ey a remarkable series of experiments, conducted 
with instruments of unimaginable delicacy, the 
Indian scientist has discovered that plants have a 
nervous system. He has discovered that a cabbage 
or a radish responds to external forces very much as 
a human being does : that winces at a blow, is 
tired by exertion, is intoxicated by alcohol, stupified 
by chloroform, and degenerates through laziness. 
Ilis experiments promise not only to revolutionise 
plant physiology, hut to open great new fields of 
experimentation in applied sciences such as medicine 
ami scientific agriculture. 

“All this work on the effect of gases, poisons, 
drugs, and currents on plants was inspired, be it 
remembered, by the belief that there is but one kind 
ol matter in the universe, whether it he a complex 
man or a simple iron ore. In these boundless re- 
gions, beginning with the inorganic, provoking to 
organic life and its sentient manifestations, this 
Indian scientist had been seeking an underlying unity 
amid chaotic and bewildering diversity. 

“He subjected all matter to questioning shocks, 
and discovered tlmt there is no difference in the reply. 
Patiently he added fact to fact in his explorations in 
the realms of living and non-living, and was amazed 
to find the dividing frontier vanishing. At last he 
reached a new conception, which includes in one 
magnificent sweep the dust beneath our feet, the pro- 
toplasmic ooze floating on a stagnant pool, and man 
himself.” 

Other leading journals also gave ac- 
counts of these remarkable results. In 
Current Opinion there appeared a long article 
in its Science and Discovery Section. The 
Literary Dipest wrote a very appreciative 
article on “How the work on Professor 
J. C. Bose, now on a visit to the United 
States, astonished scientific men, by his 
marvellous experiments on plant life, 
where the plants were made to reveal the 
history of their experience by means of 
autographic records.’’ The characteristic 
feature of Harper's Monthly Magazine 
is the publication of the most important 
scientific discoveries of the age. The series 
is contributed only by the leaders of science 
to whom the discoveries are due. The 
article on Positive Electron was contributed 
by Sir. J. ]. Thomson and that on Radio- 
Aeitivitv by Sir William Ramsay. The 
Editor of the Magazine wrote to my 
Master for an article on his recent disco- 
veries, which has been regarded as one of 
the greatest contributions in Riology 
since Darwin. Harper's Magazine thus 
announced my Master’s article “Are 
Plants like Animals” in their March 
number. 

“Dr. J. C. Bose of Calcutta, has astonished the 
scientific world with his remarkable discoveries about 
plants. He shows that they go to sleep and awaken, 
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aro stib’e.T to anaest’ictic* and that they show a 
nervous response to various stimuli. This is the 
lirst popular account ot his w jiulcrfal experiments. ” 

So much as regards serious journals. Hut 
the demand of the public press wa 9 so 
great that facts and inferences had to be 
published by the writers from their inner 
consciousness, since my Master would 
not grant any interview. Thus in their 
special Sunday editions appeared illustra- 
tion ; n colours exhibiting “Pains and 
Pangs of the Turnip, the Intoxication ol 
the Carrot, and Death Agonies of the 
Potato.” The illustration reproduced 
shows how the drunken carrot collided 
against the lamp post and numerous other 
equally characteristic human incidents in 
the life of the plant. 

Versifiers were not lobe left behind. And 
so numerous poems appeared in America 


and elsewhere, of which the following may 
be ragarded as typical : 

Sensitive, 

He kind to the hypochondriacal plant ! 

Its nervous and ladylike qualms. 

Its delicate frailty you surely must grant, 

For it faints at all songs except psalms. 

He firm with a rubber plant I Put it away 
When vour friends come to make you a call. 

It is dreadful to find how a secret will astray, 
When you thought no one knew it at all. 

Then be good to tile plants! For a great botanist 
Says their sensitiveness is intense* 

They are shocked if a girl Should chance to be 
kissed, 

And will die at a moral offence. 

Now Plants Have A Chance. 

[Prof. J. Ch under Bose of Calcutta has shown 
that plains respond to anaesthetics and stimulants, 
—News Item,] 

No longer does the gentle rose, in palsied, pallid 
tear, 

Avoid the deadly pruning knife or clumsy garden 
shear. 

No longer does she hide her head as she is 
tidied up ; 

Or wail to weaping heavens above, alike an 
injured pup. 

Instead she blandly smiles a smile that’s cheerful, 
wise and warm. 

Then takes a long refreshing suit) of good old 
chloroform. 

Tiie Nkihtinoalk and the Rose. 

The nightingale, according to Arabic poets, is the 
personification of eloquence, and to the Persian, the 
Passionate Lover, of the Rose. Omar Khayyam 
makes it prescribe wine to the beloved as a remeuyj. 

Divorce thy eloquence, O nightingale ! 

Wed Silence for a Bride ; forsake the vale ; 

Repair to cages, with thy anthem,— Love ; 

Nor tell— as wont of yore— thy PchPvi tale ; 

Henceforth, with dumbness greet New Year's Day, 
Sing not the Rose, that masterpiece of May— 

She hides no more thy secret in her scent, 

She may soon speak them out to Bose— she may. 

Aye ! suffer thy beloved rose to pine ; 

Wine can’t her paling cheeks incarnadine. 

Wine is a poison to the rose — 3ays Bose. 

Alas ! to thy melodious: “Wine ! Wine ! Wine!,” 

Nay! nightingale! nay,Y#ovcr of the Rose! 

Part not thy eloquence— thy heart disclose 
And sing thy songs jof Love-hut end them thus ; 
Long live ! Long live ! this Life Kevealer Bose ! 

W. F. Boustamy. 

Basiswar Sen. 
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‘AHINSA PARAMO I)H ARM A.” — A. TRUTH OR A FAD 




By Lai-a La | pat Rai. 


T IIBRIJ is no religion higher than truth, 
nor a eourse of conduct nobler than 
“ Ahinsa Paramo Pharma". Rightly 
understood .and rightly applied to life, 
the latter makes a man a saint and a hero. 
Misunderstood and misapplied, it makes 
a man cowardly £ftid craven, base and 
stupid. There was a time when the Indians 
understood it rightly and made only the 
proper use of it a ltd they were a nice of 
truthful, noble and brave people. Then 
came a time when some good people, 
thoroughly well-intentioned and otherwise 
saintly, made a kid of it, placed it not 
only at the top of all* other virtues, but 
made it the sole test of a good life. They 
overdid it not only in their own lives but 
converted it into a supreme national 
virtue, at the cost of everything else. All 
other virtues which ennoble men and 
nations were thrown into the background 
and subordinated to this, according to 
them, the supreme test of goodness. 
Courage, bravery, heroism, all lapsed. 
Honor and self-respect were thrown into 
the shade. Patriotism, love of country, 
love of family, honor of the race were all ex- 
tinguished. It was this perverted use or 
misuse of Ahinsa, (non-killing) or its exag- 
gerated importance at the cost of every- 
thing else, that brought about the social, 
political and moral downfall of the Hindus. 
They forgot that manliness was as good 
a virtue as Ahinsa. In fact the former was 
in no way inconsistent with the latter, if 
rightly applied. They overlooked the fact 
that individual as well as national inter- 
ests made it incumbent that the weak 
should be protected against the strong, 
and that the aggressor and the usurper, 
the thief and the scoundrel, the lustful 
villain and the infamous violator of 
woman’s chastity, the ruffian and the 
cheat, , should lie prevented from inflicting 
injustice and doing harm. They ignored 
the fact that humanity required that the 
fear of righteous indignation and of the 
consequences that flow therefrom, should 
deter the soul of the evilly disposed people 
from harming innocence, violating purity 
and depriving others of their just rights. 
They failed to realize the importance and 


the sublimity of the truth that whosoever 
allows or tolerates forceful dominance ol 
evil or tyranny and oppression, in a way 
abets and encourages it and is partly 
responsible for the prosperity and strength 
of tile evil-doer. 

"Ahinsa" overdone and misapplied is a 
gangrene that poisons the system, enervates 
the faculties and converts men find women 
into half-lunatic, hysterical, unnerved 
creatures, good lor nothing that requires 
the energetic pursuit of noble ends and 
noble virtues. It converts men into mono- 
maniacs and cowards. The founders of the 
lain religion were saintly people, pledged 
to a life of self-abnegation and self-mortifi- 
cation. Their followers, the Jain Sadhus, 
are amongst the most saintly people who 
have achieved the greatest possible success 
in killing passions and subduing desires 
both of the senses and the mind. The 
Totstoyian Ahinsa, is a product of a few 
years only. The Jain Ahinsa has been 
known and practised in India lor three 
thousand years. There is no country on 
the face of the globe which contains so 
many and such profound Ahinsu-ists as 
India docs and which she has been having 
for centuries. Vet there is no country on 
the face of the globe which is so downtrod- 
den, so bereft of manly virtues, as India 
of to-day is or as India of the last fifteen 
hundred years has been. Some people may 
say that it was not the practice of Ahinsa 
that brought .about this fall but the 
desertion of other virtues. I am, however, 
inclined to insist that the perversion of this 
truth was at least one of those causes 
that resulted in India’s forsaking the path 
of honor, manliness and virtue. The worst 
is that people who profess an fibsolutc 
faith in the doctrine, prove by their own 
practice that a perverted use of such a 
truth necessarily leads to a life of hypocrisy , 
unmanliuess find cruelty. I was born in 
a Jain family. My grandfather had an all- 
covering faith in Ahinsa. He would rather 
be bitten by a snake than kill it. He would 
not harm even a vermin. He spent hours 
in religious exercises. To all appearances, 
he was a very virtuous person, who held a 
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high position in his fraternity and 
commanded great respect. One 'of his 
brothers was a Sadhu, a high priest who 
was an exalted leader of his order. This 
last-named gentlman was one of the 
“noblest" types of ascetics 1 have ever met 
with in my 'life. He lived up to his princi- 
ples and excelled in the mortification of the 
flesh an 1 in keeping down his passions and 
desires. Yet according to the best 
standards ot ethics, his life was barren and 
unnatural. I loved and respected him, .but 
I could not follow his creed, nor 
did he ever show any anxiety to 
make me do it. Ilis bro'thcr, however, 
/.c., my own grandfather, was a different 
sort of person. He believed in Ahinsa, that 
perverted Ahinsa which forbids the taking 
of any life under any circumstances wha t- 
soever, but he considered all kinds ol 
trickeries in his trade and profession as 
not only valid but good. They were 
permissible according to the ethics of his 
business. 1 have known many persons of 
that faith who would deprive the minor 
and the widow, of their last morsel of food 
in dealings with them but who would 
spend thousands in saving lice, or birds or 
other animals standing in danger of being 
killed. I do not mean to say that the Jains 
of India are in any way more immoral than 
the rest of the Hindus. Or that Ahinsa 
leads to immorality of that kind. Far be it 
from me to make such an unfounded 
insinuation. In their own way the Jains 
are a great community, charitable, ‘ hos- 
pitable, and intelligent and shrewd men 
of business. So are some of the other 
communities among the Hindus. What 
I mean is that the practice of Ahinsa in its 
extreme form has in no way made them 
better than or morally superior to, the 
other communities. In fact, they are the 
people who pre eminently suffer from hooli- 
anism and other manifestations of force, 
ecause they are more helpless than others, 
on account of their inherited fear and 
dislike of force. They cannot defend them- 
selves, nor the honor of those dear and 
near to them. Europe is the modern in- 
carnation of the divine right ol force. It 
was good for Europe to have given birth 
to a Tolsto}'. But the case of India is 
different. In India we do not advocate 
force and violence for purposes of oppression 
or usurpation or aggression. India, I trust, 
will never come to that. But we cannot 
afford to be taught that it is sinful to use 


legitimate force for purposes of self-defence, 
or for the protection of our honor and the 
honor of our wives, sisters, daughters and 
mothers. Such a teaching is unnatural and 
pernicious. We condemn p ditical assassina- 
tions ; nay, we may go further, and even 
condemn illegal or unlawful force in the 
attainment of a lawful object, but we can- 
not afford to sit silent when a great and 
a respected man tells our young men that 
we can only “guard the honor of those who 
arc under our charge, by delivering our- 
selves into the hands of J.he men who would 
commit the sacrilege" and that this is “far 
greater physical and mental courage than 
delivering blows." Suppose a ruffian 
assaults our daughter. Mr. Gandhi says 
that according to his conception of Ahinsa, 
the only way to protect the honor of our 
daughter is to stand between her and her 
assailant. But what becomes of the 
daughter, if her assailant fells us and then 
completes his diabolical intention. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gaud hi, it requires greater 
mental and physical courage to stand 
still and let him do his worst than to try 
to stop him by matching our force against 
his. With great respect for Mr. Gandhi, 
this has no meaning. I have the greatest 
respect for the personality of Mr. Gandhi, 
lie is one of those persons whom I idolize. 
I do not doubt his sincerity. I do not 
question his motives. But 1 consider it 
my duty to raise an emphatic protest 
against the pernicious doctrine he is 
reported to have propounded. Even a 
Gandhi should not be allowed to poison 
the minds of Young India on this subject. 
No one should be at liberty to pollute the 
fountains of national vitality. Not even 
Buddha, much less Christ, even preached 
that. I do not know, if even the Jains 
would go to that length. Why ! honor- 
able life would be impossible under such 
conditions. A man who has suoh a faith 
cannot consistently resist any one acting 
as he likes. Why did Mr. Gandhi then 
injure the feelings ol the white men of South 
Africa by raising the standard of revolt 
against their cherished p jlicy of excluding 
the Indians from that country ? To be 
logical he should have left the country bag 
and baggage and advised his countrymen 
to do the same as soon as the South 
Africans expressed a wish to exclude them. 
Why, under such circumstances, any resis- 
tance would be hinsa. After all physical 
hinsa is only a development of mental hinsa. 
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If it is a sin to contemplate the worsting 
of a thief or a robber or an enemy, of 
course, it is a greater sin to resist him by 
force. The thing is so absurd on the face 
of it, that 1 feel inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of the report of Mr. G mdhi’s 
speech. But the press has been freely 
commenting on the speech and Mr. Gandhi 
has issued no disclaimer. In any ease l 


feel that I cannot sit silent and let this 
doctrine go as an unquestioned sublime 
tryth to be followed by young India, so 
long as the speech remains uncontradicted 
or unexplained. Mr. Gandhi wants to 
create a 1 world of imaginary perfection. Of 
coursi he is free to do it,, as he is free to ask 
others to do it. But in the same way I 
consider it my duty to point out his error. 


INDIA AND WAR 


J OHN Bright used to declare that he was 
never sure that he was right so long 
as “ l'he Times” did not say that he was 
wrong. This interesting maxim of John 
Bright applies to some of the Conser- 
vative papers in England, when they 
talk about India. When they happen to 
discuss India’s shortcomings, we should be 
disposed to think, that India has really 
done some great thing to deserve the notice 
of those worthy erities. Among those 
papers "The Morning Post”, it seems, has 
now taken the lead. Just about the sittings 
of the Indian National Congress at 
Bombay, presided over by one of the most 
trusted officials of the Government of India, 
the paper described India as a nuisance (!) 
to the Empire ; no .v it comes? forward to 
say that India has practically given very 
little help, and that it should contribute to 
the National Debt, just following the 
example of Nigeria, which has resolved to 
pay £ 6 millions towards the cost of the 
war and the paper says that India has so 
far done almost nothing to help the Empire 
in this terrible war. “ i'he Morning Post” 
has secured an interview from Sir John 
Uewett, who was once the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, and 
Irom the stuff provided by Sir John to the 
representative of the paper, it attacks 
India in such an astounding manner. Sir 
John speaks of the desirability of bringing 
the poor people of India, to a realisation 
of this terrible war, by putting on them 
heavier financial burdens than thejr have 
to bear at present and says that India has 
given but little help in the prosecution of 
this terrible war. Sir John, who enjoyed a 
salary greater than that of the Cabinet 


Ministers of England, during his regime 
as a Lieutenant Governor of a province, 
and even now enjoys a fat pension from 
India, should certainly have prevented him- 
self from vilifying this country in the way 
he has done. Well, what has he to say ? He 
says : — 

“We hear of Australia being ready to spend 
50 millions sterling in its troops on one year and of 
Canada aiding the Mother Country by raising for 
her use 25 millions In the meantime, what has India 
done ? The Government of India have been thinking 
in sixpences. Sir William Meyer, the Finance Minister 
of India, speaking to the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce in depreciation of the proposal that India 
should raise a large national War Loan, said that 
the first duty of those whom he was addressing 
was to India, and that they should use their super- 
fluous cash in subscribing to Indian Government 
Loans.” 

Sir John hear s of Australia being ready 
to spend 50 millions sterling on the troops 
in one year, while the Government of India 
have been thinking in six-pences ! That this 
should have come from a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of India is rather strange, be- 
cause, the facts stare him full in the face. 
Sir John ought to realise whether the 
Government of India have been thinking in 
six-pences or millions of sterling. What 
else would be a better antidote to restore 
his clarity of vision, than the following 
telling words of the victim of his attack, I 
mean Sir William Meyer, the Finance 
Member of the Government of India, in his 
Budget Statements on the last March 
191(5 ?— 

“The Indian Army still continues to play a 
conspicuous part, side by side with representatives 
of every portion of the Empire, in the great war 
which the King Emperor and his Allies are waging 
for the cause of liberty and right. Nor, as I indicated 
in my speech in the closing budget debate last March, 
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is this the only respect in which India has borne her 
share of the Empire's burdens. She has rendered 
invaluable aid by recruiting and training large 
numbers of soldiers ; by furnishing supplies of all 
sorts— foodstuffs, clothing, ordnance, equipment and 
munitions ; by training and despatching horses : by 
leuding to the Admiralty a great part of her Royal 
Indian Marine fleet ; and by fitting out transports. 
The total value of the*supplics and services of all 
sorts which she has thus undertaken oil behalf of 
the War Office amounted, including some similar 
expenditure brought to account at home, to about 
£10 million in 1914 15 and is estimated at about 
£18 million in 1915-10 and million in 1910 17. 

These figures include also the outlay in civil depart- 
ments on the manufacture of munitions which is now 
in full progress.” 

India’s critics forget that if Indian 
troops had not been present in the Western 
front during the first months of the war, 
the Germans would have swept everything 
before them. India alone could then send 
soldiers at a moment’s notice ; the self- 
governing colonies were then nowhere 
in the seats of war. But India’s salt has 
the property of making many mean-minded 
fellows ungrateful, so we need not com- 
plain. 

Some of the houses in England have the 
terrible experience of having been bombed ; 
Sir John says that India has been largely 
free from these terrors ot the air. Quite 
so ; but, India did enjoy the terror of the 
German Cruiser Emden, which shelled 
Madras for more than half an hour. We 
should also bear in mind that the Govern- 
ment spends a major part of £5,000,000 
a day in England, which has made a 
goodly bulk of the British people to have 
booming business on account of the war. 
Sir John borrows some of his arguments 
from the Hon. Mr. M. De P. Webb of 
Karachi who alone out of the whole Anglo- 
Indian world has the audacity to challenge 
India’s contribution to the war. His 
argument is that India should help the 
Empire by raising a £25 million War Loan 
in India, to be spent in India. It would 
have been all right had the Hon. Mr. Webb 
stopped by saying only that, but he makes 
a mess of nis argument when he says that 
compared to the help of the self-governing 
Colonies, India’s help is little or insignifi- 
cant. He says that, barring two-thirds 
of the people, who are too poor to pay, 
the remaining 100,000,000 people of India 
earn £200,000,000 every year ; they 
should voluntarily set apart 10 p.c. of 
their income every month for the War 
Loan account, so that they would be able 
to hand over to the state at the end of one 


year a loan of £20,000,000, to be called 
the Indian National War Loan, to be spent 
in India , and that the Government of India 
should [iay at least 5 p. c. interest for the 
same. The scheme of Mr. Webb aims at pro- 
fit to the investors for their surplus cash, 
and profit to India including Anglo-India — 
merchants, eontrators and the like, from 
War business. 

To. talk of 100,000,000 people who earn 
an aggregate of £200,000,000 in the 
course of one year, paying . 10 p. e. from 
Ijhcir gross income, is. sheer folly on the 
part of Mr. Webb, because it is almost 
impossible to maintain 100,000,000 people 
on £ 200,000,000 for one year, in the face 
of an all-round rise in prices, not to speak 
of their saving a penny. Correspondents 
bewail in The Times of India and other 
Anglo-Indian papers, of Europeans, 
officials aud non- officials alike, spending 
200 and 300 rupees every month, in dances 
and dinner-parties, treating and the like. 
It is these people, who can save and invest 
their cash for the benefit of the Empire 
and themselves. Mr. Webb bewails of 
great sums of money going out of India, 
for investment in British and French War 
Loans. He should be proud of it, because 
it is helping the Allies to win the war, 
against the German Barbarians. 

Sir John Hewett in his interview remarks 
that the Imperial Indian Relief Fund has 
only helped the Empire to the extent of 
Rs. 100,000^000. He should remember 
that there are scores of War Relief Funds 
scattered all over the Indian Continent, 
helping the Empire in their hundred 
different ways. Not to talk of gifts of 
comforts to the soldiers by the Women’s 
Branches of the War Relief Fund, there is a 
continuous stream of individual gifts from 
the princes and the people of India, gifts 
of Aeroplanes, and Motor- Ambulances, 
Hospital-ships and Red-cross gifts, too 
innumerable to mention in this brief article. 
These sums of money and war-gifts, if we 
count the total cost, amount to at least 25 
to 30 millions sterling. Bombay alone 
maintains five fully-equipped War hospitals. 
But all these gifts are nothing in com- 
parison to the help given by 300,000 
fighting soldiers of India, who are 
cementing the union of India and the 
Empire with the sacrifice of blood. These 
soldiers who are helping the Empire to 
bring the war to a victorious end, are 
maintained in the battle-fields, by the 
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people of India, contributing to their 
expenses, in a splendid and self-sacrificing 
manner. The non-official representatives 
of the people brought forward a resolution 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council to share 
the burdens of the Umpire, by paying the 
usual cost of that splendid army. Till the 
end of March, India has paid til, 000, 000 
for the maintenance of that army, which 
lights for the liberty of the Empire, and 
they will willingly pay tS, 000, 000 more 
in the current year for the same purpose. 
Notwithstanding this splendid aid the 
critics come forward with the sorry exhibi- 
tion of their theories that India has not 
helped the Empire, in the hour of crisis. 

It is needless to remind the British 
people, who arc the guardian-angels of the 
iilierties of the small nations, that all this 
sacrifice of blood and treasure lias been 
spontaneously and willingly undergone by 
the Indian people, though they are not 
given the primary rights of British Citizens, 
the right to bear arms, the right to 
volunteer, find the right to have commis- 
sions in the army. Can the policy of the 
state Ik* more suicidal to itself than 
this denying of rights at such a juncture ? 
India’s formidable armies would have 
thrashed the Germans out of Belgium and 
1 'ranee in no time, as they helped the 
French in driving away the Iluns from the 
Marne. Will the Government now take a 
lesson ? 

“Vox I’Ol'UI.I.” 

Note by TnK Editor. To the above we add the 
following which we wrote in the April number of the 
Review in 1915. 

“The help rendered by India should not be 
measured only by the money and men con- 
tributed by her sinee the war began. Other 
facts should also be taken into consider- 
ation. India has for long years before he 
war given opportunities to English mili- 
tary officers to obtain invaluable expe- 
rience of warfare and paid them handsome 
salaries and placed ample resources tit 
their disposal to acquire this experience. 
It will not be denied that though Lord 
Rolierts did not take an active part in this 
war, he was very useful during the months 
of the war that he lived through. Lord 
Kitchener is now at the head of affairs, 
having supreme control of the operations 
in his hands. India had a great part in 
fhe making of Lord Kitchener. He ac- 
quired much of his-cxperience here. India 
paid him to acquire this experience and 


placed vast resources at his disposal to 
enable him to do so and make for himself a 
name. We suppose this should be considered 
part of India’s contribution to the war. We 
need not mention the names of officers of 
lesser note. 

“As regards the actual contribution in 
men, ammunition and ’money made during 
the war, it should be remembered that if 
the Indian army were larger and if there 
were more money in the public treasury, 
India’s contribution, too, would have been 
larger. The Indian people fire not to blame 
that the contribution is not more than it 
has been, nor would it have been to their 
credit if it had been more. For it is not 
for them either to give or to reiusc to give. 
The rulers of India have not been able to 
make a larger contribution in men and 
money ant^ ammunition, on behalf of 
India, not because India stood in the 
way— she has no power to do so, but 
because it was not possible for the 
men in power to take more from her, for 
the very simple reason that she is poor 
and her standing army in her present 
pecuniary condition could not lx* very 
much larger. It is not the object of the 
present note to discuss why she is poor 
inspite of an industrious and teachable 
population, a fertile soil and vast mineral 
resources. Suffice it to say that part of 
the explanation lies in what the ruling 
caste does and refrains from doing. So, 
while it is a fact that those Indians vvho 
have been ahlg to make themselves articu- 
late in the matter, have supported the 
employment of Indians resources to further 
the cause of the Empire, the real fact to be 
rememdered is that India neither did nor 
had the power to set a limit to her con- 
tribution,— she having no effective voice in 
either giving or not giving. The actual 
strength of her standing array' and the 
stnte of her public treasury set the limit 
automatically. 

“As for private contributions by the 
princes and people of India, the Review of 
Reviews for October said : ‘Rich men [ of 
England J are indeed bestowing alms, but 
when compared with the donations of 
Indian princes these contributions sink 
into insignificance.’ 

“We have already said that the help 
rendered by India should not be measured 
by the contribution she has made since 
the beginning of the war ; we must look 
into past history, too, to form a correct 
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estimate. History teaches us that but for 
India the British Empire would not have 
been the wealthy and powerful state that 
it is. And in acquiring India, Great Britain 
did not spend a single pice of her own. India 
was won entirely with Indian money and 
mainly by Indian sqjdiers. Indian soldiers 
have fought in other parts of the Empire, 
too. We suppose these are contributions. 
We do not and cannot say that India 
placed her resources at the disposal of the 
British people out of generosity India 
cannot take any credit for it. We mention 
it simplv as a fact which nobody can truth- 
fully gainsay, that India has been the 
making of the British Empire. 

‘‘Readers of Mill’s History of India as 
continued by Wilson know that England 
could not have derived any advantage 
from the invention of the poyrer-loom if 
Indian money had not enabled her to work 
them. Indian money thus lay at the 
foundation of her manufacturing progress 
and prosperity. We need not enter into 
the history of the decay of Indian indus- 
tries on the one hand and the rise of 
British industries on the other in the days 
of the Bast India Company. 

“India’s wealth has made Great Britain 
rich in various ways. India’s wealth has 
found its way to Great Britain through vari- 
ous channels. It has been the practice, held to 
be justified by the past and existing laws of 
war, of conquerors in all ages and countries 
to appropriate to themselves the portable 
wealth of the concpiered as far as practicable. 
This took place in those parts of India 
which were acquired by conquest. That is 
one channel, and though this is a matter 
entirely of past history, the untold wealth 
which thus became Britain’s has continued 
to fructify in British hands up to our own 
day Another channel is that of commerce 
and manufacture. The bulk of the export 
and import trade in food-stufts, raw mate- 
rials and manufactures and of the manufac- 
turing industries of India are in British 
hands. That means hundreds of millions 
every year for British pockets. The means 
of inland, river, canal, coasting and trans- 
oceanic transport are almost entirely in 
British hands. The highest and most 


lucrative public appointments are held by 
the British, and only a few of the next 
highest are held by Indians. With quite 
insignificant exceptions here and there, 
the British men who obtain wealth from 
India by public service and pensions, and 
by trade, manufacture and dividends, spend 
the bulk of their gains outside India. 

“Under all these circumstances, it is 
deep-dyed ingratitude to accuse India of 
niggardliness in her war contributions, 
as some Anglo-Indian papers and Mr. Abbot 
have done. If England is sj lending most, 
most of her wealth has been directly or in- 
directly derived from our shores. We, how- 
ever, take no credit for making Great Britain 
rich. She has grown rich by means of her 
sons' manhood, enterprise, business capa- 
city, patriotism and some other qualities 
of a different kind. It should also be re- 
membered that if England spends most it is 
she who stands to gain or lose most by 
success or failure. 

“One more observation and we have done. 
It is a just principle that responsibilities 
should be proportionate to rights. It will 
be clear from what we have said above 
that India has done more for the Empire 
than any of the Colonies. But if she had 
done less, could anybody justly demand 
more from her ? The colonies arc treated 
as partners in the Empire. They can 
treat Indians just as they like, 
and openly declared opposite Imperial 
policy notwithstanding. But while 
they are looked upon as partners, India 
has been hitherto looked upon as a pro- 
perty. The hope* has been field out that 
after the war her position would improve. 
When she comes to have that promised 
higher status, it would be graceful to 
demand contributions from her equal to 
those of any other parts of the Empire, 
though the demand may betray shameful 
ignorance of contemporary and past 
history.” 

• Latterly British statesmen have ceased, as if by 
common consent, to speak of "the changed angle of 
vision” or of the position of India after the war. 
They now only praise India’s loyalty.— Editor, The 
Modern Review. 
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OUR EDUCATION 

By Lat-.v Lajpat Rai. 


T HE more an educated Indian mixes 
with foreigners in Europe and 
America, the more keenly docs he feel 
the defects of his education. The conscious- 
ness of comparative ignorance and lack off 
proper upbringing creeps on him bit by 
bit, and gets on hi§ nerves, lie begins to 
look down upon himself and therein faces 
a great danger which in this age of boast- 
tul sell-confidence (grown almost to a 
science in the West), is real and sub- 
stantial. This age has # no use for meek- 
ness and humility or for self-sacrifice in 
the oriental sense. This is an age of self- 
assertion. We are living in times when 
“boosting," self-laudation, and self-adver- 
tising pays. It will not do for us to make 
too much of our shortcomings and defects. 
That breeds want of confidence and leads 
to dependence. Fully conscious of that, 
I cannot help taking my countrymen into 
ray confidence, as to how I feel about the 
so-called education we receive in our schools 
and colleges. 

in this respect, private institutions 
maintained and managed by non-official 
agencies are as bad as, if not worse than, 
Government institutions. Oftener than 
not, the former are only a bad copy of the 
latter. _ Competing for the honors of 
University examinations and Government- 
al recognition, they neglect the special ob- 
jects for ^ which they were started, 
or the special mission which they have in 
the education of the nation. Everything 
in India must bear the stamp of Govern- 
ment approval or the seal of Government 
recognition, and the managers of the pri- 
vate' schools have neither the time nor the 
inclination nor even the means to disregard 
it. Having been closely connected with the 
management of the Dayanand Anglo- 
vedic College at Lahore, from its very 
conception up to 1910, covering the 
best part of my life and a period of over 
a quarter of a century, I know how the 
1 ?‘M? a K ers are forced by circumstances to 
brut downstream. They start with grand 
ideas, about absolute self-help, and in- 
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dependence of official control and official 
approval. Visions of national education, 
physical education and many other kinds 
of education, are requisitioned for the 
collection of funds and an appeal to the 
public. Bit by bit, however, it begins to 
dawn on them, that they had counted 
without their host; that to create a 
demand for the sort of education they 
want to impart they will have to toil and 
wait for ye;jrs before they can show any 
results. The collection of funds, however, 
depends on results. So in seeking for im- 
mediate results they start by postponing 
action on their principles, pending the 
accumulation of funds, until at last the 
funds and the popularity of the institution 
become their sole or at least principal 
objects. The needs of the nation and the 
principles of sound education, for which 
they had started, fall into the back- 
ground. 

In the meantime, the demands of the 
Department of Public Instruction and then 
the demands of the University begin to 
tell heavily, and gradually their approval 
becomes one of the mainsprings, if not the 
only mainspring, of their conduct. At 
first the Department and the University 
try underhand means to kill their indepen- 
dence, but eventually they start on a cam- 
paign of reconciliation by a combination 
of recognition and threats. This last proves 
effectual, so effectual, that it brings the 
managers to their knees, making them 
almost abject in their submission. Then 
the last chain in the link is put on, viz., 
an appeal to the personal ambitions of 
the conductors, which brings an utter 
collapse of the principles which had inspi- 
red tue founders. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. 1 have the highest respect for the 
managers of the D. A.-V. College. One of 
them I idolize ; the . others I love. It is 
not my object to criticise or to find fault 
with them. What I maintain is that the 
circumstances are such as to make it 
almost impossible to resist. As one of 
those who guided or controlled thedes- 
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tinies of the College lor a quarter of a 
century, L assume the fullest responsi- 
bility for the drift downwards. There 
are other institutions in 1 lie country 
which started with similar principles but 
which have failed to keep up to their 
spirit. The struggle is unequal and Ido 
not blatne them fdr their failure. The 
most recent of them is the Hindu Uni- 
versity experiment. With the constitu- 
tion of its governing' body and with the 
history of its foundation before us, it 
would be unreasonable to build any big 
hopes on it. The Hindu University will 
have fine buildings, may have a fine staff, 
but it can only be a Hindu edition of the 
other Universities in India. The incidents 
connected with its opening ceremony are 
not very inspiring. It is almost impossible 
to briug about a radical change in the 
system of education in India, unless 
there is a substantial change in the 
attitude of the Government towards educa- 
tion and in their educational policy. The 
remedy is in the hands of Government and 
Government alone. The education of a 
nation cannot lie undertaken, even to a 
moderate degree, by private agencies, 
however enterprising and spirited the 
latter may be. 

But what are the principal defects which 
make us feel so small in the presence of the 
foreign educated person ? 

Firstly, our education has no market- 
able value outside India. liven in India it 
makes us absolutely dependent on Govern- 
ment, or on professions which are after all 
so much allied with the work of administra- 
tion, viz., law, teaching, or office-work, as 
tojustify their being styled seini-Govern- 
mental. The full significance or insignifi- 
cance of this kind of education is not felt 
and properly realized unless one faces the 
necessity of .earning a livelihood anywhere 
outside of India. I have seen practical 
illustrations of it in the U. S. A. An Indian 
matriculate, or F. A. -passed, or Bachelor 
of Arts finds that the only way by which 
he can earn a livelihood in the U. S. A, 
if the expected remittance from home does 
not arrive, or is delayed nr even stopped, is 
by seeking a job to wash dishes, attend on 
the table, do menial wdrk in families or go 
out in the fields or on the roads as an un- 
skilled laborer. Even here he finds that he 
is greatly handicapped by the education he 
had received in his native country. He was 
never trained to work wlthhisliands. After 


10 or lf> years of literary education receiv- 
ed in Indian schools or colleges he finds it 
extremely hard to learn the use of his bauds 
for the purpose of washing dishes or sweep- 
ing the room or doing other kinds of daily 
work in open fields or on roads. That so ' 
many of them are eventually able to earn 
somethin# to keep themselves going, is 
very creditable to their power of endur- 
ance. B.tt it is pathetic to see men of edu- 
cation being bossed by absolutely illiterate 
countrymen of theirs who tare much better 
in manual labour. Tneir piactieal know- 
ledge of agiiculture does them good service. 
Then (heir physical condition is always 
better than that of the so-called educated 
men. S » the former are heads of gangs 
and the latter work under them and put 
up with all sorts of humiliation. 

An educated Hindu is generally at sea 
if he has to earn his living any where out- 
side of the province of bis birth. He is 
besides helpless like a baby in several other 
respects. Very rarely, il at_ all, does he 
know anything ol cooking, of stitching, or 
of first-aid. Most of them can neither 
swim nor row. They do not know even 
the rudiments of the art of self-defence, 
because no one has ever devoted a thought 
to that part of their education. The only 
thing they know is the use of the English 
language for ordinary purpose. This, no 
doubt, saves them from being altogether 
stranded in countries where English is 
spoken. 

Secondly, looking at the cultural side ol 
education, they have no notion of it. They 
have no ear for music ; nor any eye for a pic- 
ture or a painting. The Bengalees and the 
Mali rat las, thanks to their family influen- 
ces are better in this respect than the 
Funjabces or the U. I*, man. Ask a North- 
ern Indian to entertain an audience and it 
is a sight to see him making excuses. He 
cannot sing ; he cannot play ; he cannot 
recite ; he cannot even tell a story. Take 
him to a concert or an exhibition of Fine 
Arts and he feels as if he is in a prison. He 
cannot appreciate, nor enjoy, nor admire. 
In his lonely hours he does not know how 
to relieve the monotony of his solitude ’by 
humming a tune. The only thing he can 
do is to prattle of the past greatness ol 
India without even knowing what that 
greatness consisted in, or sometimes to 
sneer at it. A Putijabee youth is a pathe- 
tic sight in a group of boys and girls 
determined on “ good time." He can make 
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no contribution to the common mirth of 
the party. He can only sigh. Asked to 
recite some poetry, he may be able to 
repeat a few verses of Tennyson or 
Shakespeare in humble accents. But as to 
Punjabee poetry or Urdu poetry or 
Sanskrit or Hindi poetry, he never consi- 
dered himself so foolish as to waste time 
on it. The folklore of his country, he has 
never heard of. Sometimes he meets foreign 
gentlemen or ladies who know of his 
country’s folklore or mythology better 
than himself, alid then his humiliation or 
discomfiture knows no bounds. * 

We hear all kinds of theories put for- 
ward by the rulers _of India to improve 
the quality of the education imparted in 
Indian schools and colleges, but when we 
come to practical measures wc find them 
exhausted in exaggerated emphasis on 
good buildings, a slight increase in the 
salaries of teachers and great emphasis on 
a superior and a better knowledge of 
English. The Indian administrators’ 
standard of excellence of education is 
generally measured by the scholars’ pro- 
ticiency in English language and literature. 
In their eyes that alone is the principal 
aim of an Indian’s education. We often 
hear of Sir James Meston’s thundering on 
quality in preference to quantity, but we 
have not been told what is bis standard 
of quality. We do not know if the U. I\ 
Schools are now, since Sir James Meston’s 
accession to the Office of the Lieutenant 
Governor of the United Provinces of Oudli 
and Agra, turning out better men, than 
before — men better able to fight the battle 
of life vocationally, men who will be able to 
earn a living in any country and under any 
circumstances, men with a knowledge of 
the foreign languages of the world, men 
with finer tastes and finer bodies. When 
one compares the educational methods in 
India with those prevailing in Japan, one 
is inclined to think that we in India arc 
.">0 years behind Japan, though the 
Japanese in their turn are no less than 25 
years behind Europe and America. The 
Japanese education makes an ample pro- 
vision both for mind and body. Their 
system of physical culture is perfect. They 
insist on a young man learning the art of 
self-defence to perfection. They teach him 
fencing, boxing, archery, shooting, swim- 
ming and running. All kinds ot schools, 
religious or secular, general or professional, 
common or special, vie with one another in 


the provision they make for physical 
culture. They amply- provide for Tennis, 
Cricket, Football, Hockey and Baseball, 
but what they insist on, are the games 
that make a man efficient for offence as 
well as defence. Then, every Japanese lad 
knows how to sing and play and how to 
draw. They have an instinct for beauty, 
but the development of the taste to 
perfection is done by education. It is a 
part of a young Japanese’ education to 
know < something of everything for the 
ordinary needs of life — a bit of cooking, a 
bit of sewing and stitching, and so on. 
The Japanese are at the present moment 
every where on earth, from the North Pole 
to the South Pole, from Japan to Cali- 
fornia. They are readily accepted in 
domestic service and so are the Chinese; 
but the Hindus ( including the Mohamme- 
dans ) are* so clumsy that it is with 
difficulty they find a job to keep their 
souls and bodies together. Why ? Because 
they are lacking in the training which 
makes a man useful, even though he may 
not he an expert in any particular line. 

1 am sure we want Sanskrit scholars 
and scholars of the English language. We 
want scientists, philosophers, doctors, 
jurists, historians, economists, scholars in 
every branch of human knowledge, but 
above all, what we want are sensible men 
who can look to their ordinary needs and 
comforts under any circumstances in which 
they may be placed ; men who can depend 
on themselves when cornered ; men who 
can turn a pie Gy laying their hands to . 
anything which may come handy in time 
of need. That is the kind of education 
upon which the edifice of higher anrl a 
university education should be raised. 
Even in the higher spheres what the 
country needs more than anything else 
are better mechanics, more efficient carpen- 
ters, skilful electricians, rosourceful 
chemists, men who will enable the country 
to compete with the outside world in the 
output of their industries. The promoters 
and leaders of the Hindu University can- 
not put the country’s money in their hands 
to a better use than lead in laying the 
foundation of a useful system of education. 
We have quite enough of grammarians or 
lexicographers or orators,— men who can 
talk a lot about philosophy and religion 
and spirituality but who fail to realize 
that a hungry stomach is not the best 
condition J'or’ sound thought. A nation, 
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helpless, dependent, wanting in common 
sense, looking to others for the necessities 
of life, can only talk of religion but they 
can never live it. We have had enough 
and to spare of the philosophy of religion. 
What we now need is a living religion 
which will inspire us to nobler deeds and 
higher ideals in th& life of the world in 
which we live and breathe, than in the 
life which is known to occultists and 
clairvoyants only. We want thought but 
even more life. We want spirit, but, just 
now, even more body. We want high 
ideals, but even more, practical ideals. 
For God’s sake, let us not put the cart 
before the horse. 

The world has enough of admiration 
for our philosophy, for our mysticism, 
for the knowledge of the spirit developed 


by our ancestors. Yet they hold us in 
contempt all the same, as we are laeking 
in those things which go for self-respect, 
self-assertion, self-confidence and self- 
dependence. It is a critical time in the 
life of our nation, and we cannot be too 
careful in laying out ideals for immediate 
realization and in chalking out lines of 
national activities for the amelioration of 
the condition of our people. In our present 
condition we are the most despised people 
on the face of the earth. Even our 
educated men fail to inspire respect because 
6f the lack of true education. 

Oh ! Our Education ! Is it not tragic 
that wc should at times feel that in the 
battle of life we might have done better 
without it. 

20th April, 1916. 


EVILS OF SMOKING 

An address by Rai Bahadur Dr. U.N. Brahmachari, m.d., rh. d. 

Delivered at the Quarterly Public Meeting of the Anti-Smoking Society , March, 1916. 


T HERE are various kinds of drugs which 
are used for smoking. But this even- 
ing I shall confine myself to the 
effects of smoking tobacco. 

Before I describe to you the baneful 
eflects of smoking tobacco, Ijwould like to 
say a few words about the origin of this 
drug and its introduction into society. 

Tobacco is prepared from the leaves of 
several species of Nicotinia, a genus of the 
plants, belonging to a family which in- 
clude the tomato, potato and deadly night- 
shade. 

The question as to the original home of 
the plant is one of great interest and has 
given rise to a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion. The problem of its introduction 
into India is naturally a matter of still 
greater importance for the purpose of this 
evening’s meeting here. Briefly speaking 
the question resolves itself into deciding 
between the claims of the old and the new 
world as the home of the plant which is 
now equally common in both. 

Many botanists have ascribed to one 
variety of this plant an eastern origin and 
no doubt the plant has the appearance of 


being perfectly wild in many parts of the 
world. Most authors of the 16th century 
speak of this species aS a plant introduced 
from foreign countries. The evidence for a 
non-American origin of tobacco appears, 
according to most authorities, to be of a 
very slight character and they come to the 
conclusion that tobacco reached the East 
via Europe and ultimately from America. 
It is generally believed that it was first 
introduced into India by the Portuguese in 
the early years of the i7th century. The 
reference to the use of tobacco in ancient 
books of India is meagre, though one finds 
reference to various kinds of smoking in 
some of the earliest works in India. Still 
it is doubtful whether the view generally 
held that it was introduced into India 
from the West is a correct one. I quote 
here a few passages which would tend to 
throw doubt upon this generally accepted 
theory of introduction of tobacco into 
India. 
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But we sball not waste time in this 
academic discussion and pass on quietly 
to study its baneful effects. 

At the present day there is an extensive 
tobacco industry in India. The total area 
cultivated in India in 1905 was upwards of 
one million acres and the value of its 
export for th% sa nje year was more than 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

In small doses tobacco causes a sensa- 
tion of heat in the throat and a feeling of 
warmth at the stomach. In over doses 
the prominent sj’mptoms are excessive and 
distressing nausea, vomiting and some- 
times purging, extreme weakness, and re- 
laxation of the muscles, depression of the 
vascular system, feeble pulse, pale face, 
cold sweats and fainting, convulsive move- 
ments, followed by paralysis and a kind of 
torpor terminating in death. 

In habitual smokers the practice when 
employed moderately provokes thirst, in- 
creases the secretion of saliva and mucus 
and is supposed to produce a peculiar 
soothing effect on the mind which has 
made it so much admired and adopted. 
Ilut the smoking of the drug by those who 
arc unaccustomed to it, sometimes gives 
rise to disastrous effects. Cases are on 
record in which fatal results have follow- 
ed smoking in individuals unaccustomed 
to its use. These dangerous results are 
due to a most dreadful active principle 
contained in tobacco which is known as 
nicotine. 

There can be no doubt as to the harmful 
effect produced by the drug in the young. 
Its use by the young is to be strongly 
condemned. In them even in small quan- 
tities, it may give rise to vertigo, nausea 
and often vomiting with feeling of uneasi- 
ness in the region of the stomach, general 
weakness, unusual muscular relaxations, 
depression of the pulse, coolness of the 
surface and faintness. In excessive doses, 
the pulse becomes sometimes slow, some- 
times frequent but oftentimes small, ex- 
tremely weak and irregular. As stated 
before, there may be fatal results, which 
have sometimes occurred in less than an 
hour, especially in the young atid the un- 
accustomed. So dangerous are its actual 
principles in tobacco that its application 


to abraded surfaces of the body has some- 
times been attended with dangerous re- 
sults. 

The practice of habitual smoking in exces- 
sive doses is dangerous and especially so in 
the young and individuals of nervous 
temperament. In excess, it is often very 
injurious, greatly impairing the vigour of 
the nervous system and of the health 
generally and probably shortening life, if 
not directly, at least by rendering the 
system less liable to resist noxious agents. 

'1 he effects most frequently induced are 
dyspepsia, defective nutrition, paleness 
and emaciation, general debility and vari- 
ous nervous disorders, of which the most 
frequent are palpitation of the heart, hypo- 
chondriacal feelings and neuralgic pains, 
especially of the head and eyes. Very great 
habitual excess has been held by some to 
be capable ol directly inducing a condition 
prominently marked by muscular tremors, 
obstinate wakefulness and hallucinations. 
Even insanity has been attributed to the 
excessive habitual use of tobacco. 

There arc many diseases which are re- 
ferable to the use of tobacco and it may be 
of interest to my audience to know some 
of these. There is the tobacco amblyopia 
in which there is a gradual loss of sight 
equal in both the eyes and if its use is still 
continued there may be atrophy of the 
disc. Then there are various functional 
disorders of the heart induced by tobacco, 
as shewn by bradycardia arrhythmia and 
palpitation, angina pavis in the heart, 
weakening of coats of blood-vessels and 
overstress of the heart. Chronic pharyn- 
gitis and laryngitis and cancer of the 
larynx and the lips may follow its exces- 
sive use. Chronic gastritis may result, 
with its attendant symptoms, such as 
loss of appetite, coated tongue, paleness, 
anaemea, emaciation, headache, constipa- 
tion and depression of spirit. In many, 
chronic cough develops due to congestion 
of the air passages which may lead to 
various diseases of the lungs, such as 
phthisis or chronic bronchitis. 

Besides Nicotine, tobacco contains 
Pyridine bodies which also are poisonous. 
They excite the medulla and cord more 
readily and may produce general con- 
vulsions. 

Such then, gentlemen, are the baneful 
effects of the so-called fragrant weed upon 
the system. The habit of smoking tobacco 
has been forbidden from time to time. 
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The actual date of its introduction 
among that nation of smokers, the Dutch, 
is somewhat uncertain. For some years 
after its introduction among the Dutch, it 
held a wonderful reputation as a panacea. 
Before long, all classes, both rich and poor, 
spent a considerable part of their leisure in 
indulging in the new habit of smoking 
tobacco. After some time active opposi- 
tion to tobacco began to make itself felt 
in Holland. The General and Provincial 
Governments attempted to check the habit 
by the issuing of severely worded procla- 
mations and the imposition of heavy 
duties; the municipal authorities imposed 
fines on persons found sucking tobacco; 
the governors of orphan asylums and re- 
ligious institutions forbade tobacco under 
pain of instant dismissal or even imprison- 
ment ; and finally it was made impossible 
for the country’s military and’ naval de- 
fenders to obtain any tobacco at all. 

Similarly the measures adopted for the 
suppression of tobacco smoking were ex- 
ceedingly drastic in several other European 
continental countries. 

In Russia the herb was solemnly cursed 
and declared unclean by the ecclesiastical 
authorities and in 1G30 it was forbidden 
by royal proclamation. The people, how- 
ever, disregarded the patriachal ban and 
the order of the Little Father, with the re- 
sult that three years later it was forbidden 
under the penalty of losing one’s nose. 
In 1GA1 the Czar ordered that on the third 
conviction for smoking tobacco, tlieoflcnder 
should have his nostrils split^and be banish- 
ed to Siberia for long. ItilG55 the Czar 
absolutely prohibited smoking under the 
penalty of death. Still the habit prevailed 
and the Russians are one of the most in- 
veterate smokers in Europe. 

Thus smoking of tobacco has been for- 
bidden in European countries from time to 


time. In England, the sale of tobacco has 
been recommended to be lorbiddcn among 
children, and I understand that smoking 
by youths under 20 has been suppressed in 
Japan. I hear the religious people in 
Belgium do not smoke. 

I hope the attempts of your society will 
be crowned with success and measures will 
be adopted to prohibit its use among the 
school and college boys. But in this res- 
pect the parents and guardians of the 
youths arc more likely to be helpful than 
the State. Let your appeal* go to them 
that they might join you in your noble 
cause. 

When the plant waslirst introduced into 
Europe, it was supposed to possess almost 
miraculous healing powers and was de- 
signated as herba panacea. We read of 
the divine tobacco of Spenser and the holy 
herb Nicotian of William Lily. But the 
miraculous healing powers of the herb are 
myths and tobacco has vanished from the 
British Pharmacopoeia. 

I forbid the young and the unaccustom- 
ed to taste this weed, which has now be- 
come such a favourite article of luxury in 
all parts of the world. 1 would say to you 
that to smoke tobacco is to create a drug 
habit which is useless and in many cases 
prejudicial to the health of the individual. 
The world will not in any way suffer if 
smoking were prohibited to-day except the 
interested parties who grow and sell this 
so-called fragrant weed. It is an unneces- 
sary luxury which has slowly crept into 
society and should be given up. If you 
succeed in eradicating the habit of smoking 
among school boys and college youths 
they will avoid it when they grow older 
and" thus slowly and surely tobacco will 
cease to be used by the old as well as the 
3 ’oung. 


“THF KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER”* 


O F the three later dramatic compositions of Sir 
Rabindranath • it is the “Raja” or “The King 
01 The Dark Chamber” wherein wc discover a 
unique woik in which the dramatic and the lyrical 

• The Kina of the Dark Chathber : a Translation 
of Sir Rabii clinratii Jigoit’s “Raja.” MacMillan 
& Co. 


elements arc blended together in pcfcct rhythm and 
harmony. Unlike the other two sister compositions 
it has an well-defined plot running through it, which 
at once rouses our interest and sustains it. This lias 
probably been suggested by an old Jataka story 
called the “Kusa Jataka" ("The Jataka" edited bv 
V. Pousboll, vol V.— No. 531) in which such important 
modifications have been made that we can claim lor 
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i lie p >ct a great amount of originality even on this 
account Heforc discussing the other aspects of the 
work it may be desirable lirst to compare the story 
of the poet with the story of the [a taka with a view 
to appreciate the value of those changes through 
which the poet has so remarkably realised his 
purpose, which is so eutirely different both in ideal 
and execution from that of the original story. 

The story as it appears in the “Kusa Jataka” may 
briefly be summarised as foil nvs 

A certain king has no heir, but at length by the 
favour ofSnkka, his chief queen Silabati miraculously 
gives birth to two sons. The elder — Kusa, is 
ill-favoured but supcrnaturally wise. He only 
consents to marry when a princess is found exactly 
like a golden itTiagc v^hich he himself had fashioned. 
Such a princess being Touud, Sdavati the mother «>f 
the prince Kusa, at once thought that as the bride 
was so lovely she would nut in ail probability like 
to remain with her ugly son, so she stipulated with 
the Madda king, the lather of the bride, tint she is 
not to look upon her husband's face by daylight till 
she has conceived. » Prince Kusa, however, being 
desirous to look upon the beautiful face of his 
consort Prabhabati, disguises himself as ail elephant- 
keeper and a groom in the stable and satisfies his 
desire. Again, one day wlfen Prabhabati told her 
mothcr-in-la w that she wanted to see King Kusa, 
she was directed to look upon him through an 
window when he was expected to make a solemn 
procession through t he city. The next day the queen 
mother hail the city decked out and ordered her 
second son, the beautiful prince Jayainpati, clad in a 
royal robe and mounted on an elephant, to make a 
tiiuinphal procession through the city. Standing at 
the window with Prabhabati she said, “Hehold the 
glory of your lord,” and she, mistaking Jayainpati 
tor Kusa, was elated with joy. Hut King Kusa, 
disguised as an elephant-keeper, w as seated behind 
Jayainpati and gazing at Prabhabati as much as he 
would in the joy of his In art deported himself by 
gesticulating with his hands. When the elephant had 
passed them the queen mother asked it she had 
seen her husband. “Yes lady, but seating behind him 
was an elephant-keeper, a very ill-conducted fellow 
who gesticulated at me with his hands.” Musing on 
the matter she thought, “This elephant-keeper is a 
bold fellow, and has no proper respect for the king. 
Can it be that lie is the King Kusa ? No doubt, he is 
hideous and that is why they do not let me see him .* 1 
So she sent her hump-backed nurse to ascertain the 
fact ; King Kusa, however, on noticing her, under- 
stood the whole thing and strictly charged her not to 
u veal his secret and let her go. She came and told 
Prabhabati just as Kusa had directed and she 
believed. Once more the king longed to see her and 
hid himself upto his neck in the lotus pool, standing 
in the water with his head shaded by a lotus leaf 
and his face covered by its flower. Prabhabati, who 
bad been taken to the side of the pond by the queen 
mother, longed to bathe and, seeing that lotus, 
stretched forth her hand, eager to pluck it. Then the 
king putting aside the lotus leaf took her by the 
hand, saying ”1 am King Kusa.” On seeing his face 
she cried, 44 A goblin is catching hold of me’ and then 
and there swooned away. Oil recovering her 
consciousness she decided to go awuj from her ugly 
husband to her paternal kingdom. The king hearing 
this thought, “If she cannot get away, her heart 
will break, let her go ; by in y own power I will 
bring her back again.” King lvusa then followed licr 
there and under variety of menial disguises of a 


potter, basket-maker, gardener and cook tried in 
vain to win back her affections with the assistance of 
the hump-hacked nurse. Now the god Sakka finding 
the miserable plight of Kusa sent messengers to seven 
kings as if they came from King Madda to 9ay, 
“Prabhabati has thrown over King Kusa and has 
returned home. You are to come and take her to 
wife.” The seven kings came and finding that all 
Uk j seven kings had been in y Led for only one woman, 
became enraged and wanted to fight with the 
Madda king, who consequently became very much 
frightened, lie said that after casting off the chief 
king in all India she returned here and as a result of 
that has brought this mishap on ine ; I will slay her 
and after cutting her body into seven pieces send one 
to each of the seven kings. This terrilied Prabhabati 
greatly and she went to her mother’s chamber and 
related to her the whole thing. Her parents being 
aware of the whole situation sent Prabhabati to 
beg pardon of him (Kusa) and she came and fell in the 
mud at the feet ot the King Kusa in his workman’s 
dress and asked his forgiveness. He pardoned her 
and placed her on an elephant beside him and went 
to meet the seven kings in stately array. There- 
after he bestowed the seven sisters of Prabhabati in 
marriage upon the seven kings and returned home 
with Prabhabati. 

The story of “Raja,” however, takes the marriage 
of Sudarshana with the invisible king as an accom- 
plished fact and all at once lands us in the midst of 
an universal quest after the invisible king, for not 
only is Sudarshana anxious to meet him, but all the 
citizens and the seven stranger kings are peeking to 
find him in vain. The queen is allowed to come into 
the presence of the king only in darkness and in her 
extreme anxiety to see the king her lord in daylight 
has her eyes dazzled by the sight of the false king in 
triumphal array. Afterwards when she sees the 
actual king she cannot bear to see his ugly face and 
hurries to her own paternal kingdom and is followed 
there by the seven kings every one of whom was 
anxious to get possession of her by fair fight. Her 
father is taken prisoner in the fight and her pride is 
humbled. It is at this juncture that the king comes, 
all the other kings fly away and he accepts his repent- 
ing queen at her knees and goes out with her in the 
light of day. 

A comparison of the two stories and a critical 
study of the “Raja” will make it clear to any reader 
that the modifications adopted by the poet and the 
manner in which he has given expression to it have 
completely changed their purpose. The Jataka tale is 
not anything more than a love story wherein we 
feel interested in the passionate love of Kusa and 
slightly repelled by the vanity of his beautiful queen 
and are glad that after all they are both reconciled. 
The same important links of the story find their 
place here also, but the creation accomplished is in- 
comparably higher and greater. The resultant domi- 
nant emotion here is not as in the other case a mere 
amorous pleasure, the joyous strain of the sensuous 
within us, but a quest, utilisation, a throbbing afttr 
the Eternal within us. The elements constituting the 
static interest of the story have been touched here 
with the naive skill of the poet in such a manner 
that all the pent-up longings of our spirit are set in 
motion. It is not merely a drama of a system of 
events or a play of passions which we enjoy on the 
basis of sympathy, but one in which the supremely 
lyrical inns pour its contents in the same cup in 
which the dramatic elixir 19 drunk. In every turn of 
the drama, the lyrical longing after the transcen- 
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denial, the insatiable search after the Infinite, the 
ceaseless resonance of “Where” in all Our intellectual 
scrutiny enlivens our heart to the very verge of 
intoxication. But still we are aware that it is not 
the mere lyrical breeze, the heaving emotion of life 
pulsating through Nature and man, which charac- 
terises his later master-piece “Phalguni.” But here 
is the simultaneous satisfaction of the dramatic and 
the lyrical in man, the simultaneous feasting of the 
eye and ihe palate in thS sweet and ripe creation of 
Nature. Here it is that we see that with the 
superficial development of the plot and the characters 
of the dratna there developes pari passu in a deeper 
region in u much subtler strain a soul drama which 
constitutes the lyrical element of the piece. It is not 
an allegorical composition of which we can only say 
that “more is meant than meets the ear,” but this is 
a creation in which the suggestion that lies deep and 
the play that floats on the surface are bound together 
in the same strain, so that the growth of the latter 
involves the growth of the former, though we have 
to confess at the same time that the content of each 
is independent of the other. The dynamic of the 
mythiopic process reflects that of the ttansfi&uratioii 
and the value of each grows through mutual reflec- 
tion and re reflection. 

The government that earthly kings impose upon 
tlieir subjects is only marked by misplaced restrictions 
upon individual freedom, arbitrary laws and arbitrary 
limitations, crooked ways, and self-contradictory 
measures. To this, however, the supreme order that 
runs through the process of universal Nature presents 
a striking contrast befoie our view. There the 
process is so simple, the actions are so automatic and 
living that whenever we stand face to face with these 
mysteries we ask ourselves, Is there any Creator : Is 
there any master who dominates and lords over this 
magnificent kingdom ? We ponder over it, calculate, 
reason and doubt. We protest and ignore the 
reality of a supreme master ; still there is no response ; 
no punishment is directly inflicted upon our disloyalty. 
Thus from the wonder and the quest comes the doubt, 
and from doubt comes the negation, and it seems 
that instead of running towards the Master, we arc 
taking just tbe opposite course and are flying away 
from nim, and are puffed up with vanity; our eyes 
are blinded with the glitter and the blaze of hollow 
ambition. In a word we are lost. But there is no 
way to be lost, and to run away from him is but a 
step of running towards him. There are no ways but 
those that run towards him. The negation contains 
within itself the germ of its own criticism, contradic- 
tion and destruction. Vanity contains within itself 
the dements of its own destruction and leads of itself 
to submission. Modesty follows pride, contentment 
follows ambition and Faith follows atheism. The 
drift of our life which apparently took us away from 
Him, one day crushed our pride, powdered into dust 
the armour of our vanity and brought us low at Hi9 
feet wailing and repenting for our sins and praying to 
be forgiven. It is this which constitutes the inner 
tragedy of our soul, which marks the death of Man 
and the birth of the Spirit or the Holy Ghost. This 
optimistic scheme pervades the poet’s mind not only 
here but in his other works as well ; we are told in 
the “Phalguni” that the shivering, dreary winter is 
transformed into the flowery freshness of the smiling 
spring, that life was only re-invigorated and 
rejuvenated through death, and further in the 
Gitanjali, that Failure in us had its complement in the 
supreme realisation in the hand of God who in Ilis 
own timelessness holds the perfection of our Being 


which could not manifest itself through the obstruc- 
tions of the temporal order of this Universe. But this 
optimism which is at once deeper than that of 
Browning and more sublime and pervading than 
that of Tennyson is not manifested here merely 
as such but as evolving through a dialectic. 
Thus the doubt manifests itself in two spheres, 
the subjective and the objective, and g rows 
therein until with ils growth the very seed of its 
destruction also grows and expands and ulti- 
mately nullities it and through it the supreme end of 
the quest is realised. The quest which eventually is 
transformed into doubt is first seen among the in- 
dividual citizens until it gradually grows and grows 
and pervades the minds of the kings of Kanclii, 
Kosal, &c. t and this it may be remarked is the direct 
antithesis of the former. Tile first germs of Negation 
which may at first be noticed among men as in- 
dividuals, soon exceed their bounds, develop and 
creep into the Social Mind. States as represented by 
the kings (as here of ICosal, & c.) and constitute the 
vanity and arrogance of Nations, which are manifest- 
ed in the supreme contempt for anything higher than 
the Will ot Man ; and the punishment of such a 
course of things is brought through greed and ambi- 
tion which bring with them internecine war and 
devastation and those 'that survive are brought on 
their knees to submission before the mighty Being 
who with his unseen presence rules the destinies of the 
world But in direct antithesis with this develop- 
ment and dissolution of Doubt in the Objective sphere, 
we have to notice its progress in the Subjective sphere 
as exemplified in tbe vanity and anguish of Sudar- 
shana. 

Apart from the quest after the Master in the ob- 
jective course of things, there is the quest alter Him in 
man's own heart. lie feels His presence in the deejjest 
region of his heart, not however with the definiteness 
and clearness of direct vision, not in all the concrete- 
ness of his nature as upholding in his regal splend 
our the kingdom of the universe, but as a mere feel 
ing, a mere pulsation after the Infinite which can 
neither establish itself “beyond doubt,” nor affiliate 
itself with His nature as the Great King of the 
Ini verse. To be brief, it is merely subjective as such, 
which cannot save man from the grip of Doubt. lie 
cannot reconcile the order of the universe with his 
own indefinite feelings, and loses faith in it, is filled 
with vanity, ambition and immodesty and is drawn 
out by the phantom glitter of the day ; his peaceful 
and happy ilook is set on fire and his very existence 
is in danger through the storm arid fury of an 
objective struggle. Sir Arthur's round table was dis- 
persed by those who followed “wandering fire.” Man 
says, ‘if this that I find in my heart is God, wb\ 
should it not establish itself in the exterior order, in 
riches mid power which I long to attain?’ He is 
duped by Mammon, forfeits his peace and happiness,— 
the product of his own vain passion— iu which liis 
very soul is often pawned. But there are rio ways 
but those that lead to him, and even this revolt 
which heaps miseries on miseries does but lead him 
to submission ; he finds that in running away from 
him hunting after the false lord of riches and power, 
he is on the very verge of ruin from which nothing 
else can save him; he throws himself on his knees 
before him and clings to him, with all the humility of 
his heart, and finds to his satisfaction that all hi** 
fears are dispelled. Then and theu alone when all his 
vanities are vanished, his pride humbled, and his mind 
filled with his glory can he eternally return back to 
Him and see Him pervading his <l withm and without." 
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Go any where you will, you cannot he lost; the in- 
herent contradiction of your fault must lead you to 
the right. The superiority of this optimism over that 
of Browning consists in this that he did not know the 
dialectic nature of Faults, but only believed that 
Faults presuppose a perfect condition of things in 
another life in Heaven. 

The book contains twenty scenes and they are 
arranged in such a way that every scene dealing 
with the exterior world, the objective sphere, the 
kings and the citizens, is alternated by another 
scene dealing with the development of the plot in 
the inner harem, so far as Sudarshana is concerned. 
Thus the development of the Idea through its Nega- 
tion both in th|| objective world of Realities and 
the subjective world oft inner experiences, in the 
very same stride and movement, is brought clearly 
by force of suggestion before our view. We arc made 
to feel that the same vanity which creeps into 
individuals creeps into societies as well, and they 
arc brought into relation with each other through 
the same course of development of the germ of Sin 
in both, they proceed in their course by the same 
dynamic, and. sufler ; but ultimately out of their very 
suffering the Christ of their deliverance comes before 
their view, the inherent contradiction of Sin corrodes 
and eats itself up, and man and society in their 
fullest submission lay themselves at the feet of their 
Lord and achieve their supreme realisation. 

There are five characters in the drama : ( 1 ) the 
Ring of Ranchi, ( U ) the Queen Sudarsana, ( d ) 
Surangania, the maid, (4 ) the grandfather, and fT>) 
the invisible king .himself. Of these the characters 
ol the King of Ranchi and Sudarshana are similar 
m this that while; the former through his vanity 
ignores The King, the latter through love of greediness 
and pride was attracted by the illusive show of a 
false king, felt herself bored at the presence of the 
real King, her husband, thought Him ugly and 
flew away from Him. This inherent weakness of 
her character lirst dissolved the peace and happiness 
of her sweet home, made her a beggar and an 
unwelcome guest at her father's place, brought upon 
herself and her father all the troubles ol a foreign 
invasion of the seven kings under the leadership 
of the King of Kanehi, whose lust she had excited 
by offering her own garland to the false king at the 
time of the pompous procession ol The King, her 
husband, at her home. This Nemesis, this curse of Dur- 
vasa, was not however a Dicu Bx-Machina, extraneous 
to the conception of the drama, but was the 
poisonous exhalation of her own sin. The 
pride of the King of Kanehi was also humbled 
by the appearance of the King himself at the critical 
moment. The peaceful end of the drama the supreme 
grace which followed the whole-hearted submission 
of Sudarshana, remin Is us therefore of the whole 
history of a Faradisc Lost and Regained. 

The characters of Surangania ami the Grandfather 
aresmblar in this, that the former with the right 
instinct of a devotee and the latter with the true 
mstinot of a poet with the utmost loyalty of their 
hearts had not ^only never lost their faith in Him but 
felt themselves pervaded with llis presence. No 
temptation coula shake them. Ilis royal ensign as 
the Thunder in the Lotus, the Terrible in the Tender 
was familiar to them. They were the born Holy. 
The King himself, however, never appears on the 
stage, bat it is His self-sustained activity and 
calmness which is the source of all movement in the 
characters of the drama. He is the absolutely passive 
ftnd the supremely active. Thus the Grandfather 
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speaking of Him says that we are all kings and 'this 
is the bond which connects us with Him : — 

“We are all kings in the kingdom of our King. 

Were it not so, how could we hope in our heart to 
meet Him ? 

We do what we like, yet we do what he likes $ 

We are not bound with the chain of fear at the 
feet of a slave-owning Jung 

We struggle and dig our own path, thus reach his 
path at the end. 

We can uever get lost in the abyss of dark night- 

Were it not so, how could we hope in our heart to 
meet him ? M 

Hess the supreme freedom which is the cause of all 
freedom and movement in us. 

Neither slander nor praise can touch him. Wherever 
we meet with the grandfather surging and foaming 
with the joy of loyalty and fired with the poet’s and 
the prophet’s zeal, we feel a new awakening in us. 
Our hearts dance with his dance in the joy of the 
same harmony in which sorrow and joy, good and 
bad, death and birth, and bondage and freedom are 
dancing in eternal bliss. 

Wc have tal^ii a long time in describing the nature 
aud the value of this transfiguration in this masterly 
work but could not at the same time draw the atten- 
tion ol our readers to the charming lyrical aspect of 
the play by quoting illustrative passages from it, as 
most of the beauty and elegance of the original has 
been lost in the translation. To those who have 
read “Raja,” the translation cuts a very sorry figure 
and wc feel that it had rather been never undertaken 
at all. The very best passages have often been omit- 
ted, and the general rendering is so crude and heavy, 
that it would indeed be a pity if we wished to demon- 
strate the line lyrical effusion in the rapturous and 
quickening language of the poet by any quotations 
from it. In our review, therefore, we have only con- 
sidered the general plan of the play and have not 
tried to take its estimate in its purely literary char- 
acter, as it would be vain to do it on the basis of this 
poor translation.* 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to 
point out that *Raja” being essentially a work 
of Art and “thing of beauty and jojr for ever”, 
the transfiguration iuvolved in the life-criticism of 
the drama through its own peculiar story should 
never be inisundertood as that which the poet 
primarily wishes to communicate to us as a lesson 
tor which the drama has been taken up merely as 
an excuse. For the transfiguration is merely the 
re-shining, the resonance, from the lorin or the tune 
of the drama itself ; what the Sanskrit rhetoricians 
would call au “Anuranana" or “Vastudhwani”. 
Its relation with the drama is like the melody 
which sticks to our cars long after the song has ac- 
tually died away. The dramatic spectacle captivates 
our senses, the ‘lyrical flow sets our very being in 
a whirl-pool, we have no time to think, we are 
led on and on, when the scene closes, the spectators 
rise, and in the bustle of the crowd we prepare to 
return home ; but yet the joy hangs on us like a 
thin misty cloud ; and wc kuow not whether we 
are glad or sad. What dose it all mean ? What 
is the dcaper truth *that underlies it ? From the 


* 1 have personally ascertained it from the 
poet that he had no hand in the translation though 
he has erroneously been put as the translator on 
the title page of the translation.— S. D. G. 
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drama wc return back to the strife of our own inoral 
nature on which some new side-light has now been 
thrown ; we ponder, think, and aic absorbed, while- 
some lines arc probably still ringing in our ears 

“We struggle and dig our own paths, thus reach 

his path at the end. 


We can never get lost in the abyss of dark night. 
Were it not so, how could we hope in our hearts 

to meet him ?' 


SURENDRANATH DaS GUPTA. 


INDIANS AT WAR 


T HE tragic fall of Kut must have come 
as a fearful blow to Indians in India 
—•more so I think than to Indians and 
friends ol India in England. Even though, 
when weeks ago, we first heard of General 


Townshend’s plight, we never thought he 
would be forced to surrender, we never 
dreamt that things would get to such a 
fearful pass that lie would be unable to 
hold out. When one overheard, perhaps, 



Some wounded warriors of the 15th Sikhs, one of the most faun us regiment 
Taken at Netley Hospital. 

on tram or bus or in the train, the business everything will be all right. The. Indian 
man discussing the state of affairs in troops are there !” And it was this qniet 
Mesopotamia with a friend, you would and perfect confidence in the Indian troops 
invariably hear the remark, “Oh ! but that somehow brightened the gloom that 
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Members oI lIk’ Imli.ui VolunUvi Xinbubmer 0«»rps pboto^raplieii willisomf *f the wounded Indians. 

Fuken nt Notify Hospital. 


seemed to han.tr like a pall over everything 
and everybody. And when it was officially 
stated that General Townshend had been 
forced to surrender, people whispered here 
that “things must have been awfully bad, 
— not even the Indian troops could hold 
out.” And it is a real and genuine sadness 
that has taken possession of the hearts of 
the British people to-day, a sadness born of 
a real affection and admiration for the 
Indian warriors who are taking such a 
splendid part in the battle for Right 
against Might. 

Ever since the Ix'giuning of the War 
when India, in one stupendous and spon- 
taneous burst of patriotism, offered her 
troops and her money to the Empire, the 
Indian Warrior lias reigned supreme in the 
hearts of the British pubiic. Whether it 
lie the haughty mien of a handsome Sikli, 
or the quaint face and merry eyes of a 
little Gurkha, they are all an object of 
worshipful admiration. I’erehanee it is 
that tnere is a certain halo of romance 
which envelopes the form of an Indian 


Sepoy, but whatever it is, they have come 
and conquered the hearts of the British 
public. 1 he vyry thing that statesmen 
and politicians * have been .striving so 
strenuously to accomplish for so many 
years, namely, a better understanding 
between the people of Britain and the 
people of India, has been brought about 
in this singular way. The exploits of the 
Indians in Flanders, Gallipoli and Mesopo- 
tamia are stories that will be handed down 
to the generations yet to come, and sung 
to the babe in the cradle and told to the 
child at the mother’s knee when this Great 
War has become a thing of the dim past — a' 
nightmare at which we shall look back 
with relief to know it is over. 

And it is, no doubt, somewhat cheering 
to know that, as far as possible, the British 
Government have done all that they possi- 
bly could for the comfort of the Indian 
troops. The arrangements for the sick and 
wounded have received especial considera- 
tion, and one cannot but marvel that such 
a state of perfection could be arrived al, 
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Some members of the Indian Volunteer Am but an nee Corps who have been serving with 
the Indian Contingent at Netley since the beginning of the War. 


under the circumstances. When it was 
first rumoured that Indian troops were on 
their way to fight in Plunders, there were 
many people who thought the British 
Government were doing a very foolish 
thing. “But if they tire wounded or ill, 
what about their caste, who will look 
after them ?” they wailed ; and they pro- 
phesied heaps of trouble ior the Govern- 
ment. But these well-meaning and short- 
sighted people have been distinctly 
surprised, and no doubt a little hurt, to 
find that no such thing has happened. 

But although the British Government 
showed great fore-thought in dealing with 
the many problems arising from the bring- 
ing of Indian troops to Europe, yet to a 
great extent the praise does not belong to 
them. Their burden was lightened in a 
most unexpected manner by the wave of 
patriotism that swept over Great Britain, 
and the spontaneous outburst of love for 
their countrymen that came from the 
hundreds of young Indian Students— 


Medical, Law, and Engineering — who 
asked the Government to be allowed “to 
do something." And well have they done 
their “something.” The Government saw 
a way out of their' difficulty at once, and 
banded these young men together into 
a corps called “The Indian Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps." Trained as dressers 
and hospital orderlies they were then 
sent to attend the Indian wounded, first 
at Nctky Hospital, and later in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

The glimpse the writer had of tin Indian 
hospital is not easily forgotteu. Imagine 
a large two-storeyed building standing in 
its own grounds. Along the front of the 
building stretched a verandah, half a mile 
in length, and on this verandah walked, 
sat, or lay Indian warriors in all stages 
of convalescence. The wards were cool 
and airy and filled with sweet perfumed 
flowers which scented the air, and, as a 
tall Pathan confided to the writer in a 
whisper, “smelt like India." A Sikh with 
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:i dreamy far-away look in his eyes, lay 
nn a bed half-way down a ward, and was 
chanting in a low voice some sacred song 
of his own race, the i drain ol which was 
taken up and repeated by a comrade in 
a bed opposite. Sikhs, I’athans, Jats, 

' atrkhas — they were all there. All looked 
happy and contented . And among them 
moved the slim young Indian Student 
Dressers, who tended these men as 
though they had done it all their lives. 
And when one considers that in India 
these same young men would not be 
allowed to perform the smallest menial 
duty, it is all the more credit to them that 
they should so easily adapt themselves to 
the circumstances in which they have been 
placed. There fire many touching incidents 
showing that the Indian Sepoys themselves 
appreciate the care and devotion of these 
young men. One badly wounded (nirklni 
was being attended to by the son of a very 
well-known gentleman of Calcutta. There 
was a look of great distress on the little 
Gurkha’s face, and, unable to bear it any 


longer, he cried out, “Oh, no, Bahu Sahib, 
you mustn’t do it ; what would your 
father say !” And a Sikli remarked that 
“it’s a wonderful war to bring the Babu 
Sahibs to serve us.” 

The cooking of food for the Indian troops 
is also a matter that has received the most 
careful attention. Everything is carried 
out according to the strict rules of the 
different castes, and no man’s caste is in 
any way offended. The cooking and pre- 
paring of the food by Indian cooks, under 
the vigilant eyes of members of the Volun- 
teer Corps, is carried out with the greatest 
of care, and the brightly polished cooking 
utensils and boards made snowy white 
with much scrubbing, gives the place a 
look of perfect cleanliness. 

In the beautiful grounds surrounding 
this retreat are shady trees and pleasant 
walks, and scats in abundance. Here the 
convalescent Indian can sit and read, or 
play his favourite game, or stroll among 
the flowers and shrubs and think of home. 
1 know he thinks of home because 1 can 
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seethe look of wistful sadness in his eyes, 
although his lips may stnilc. lie is think- 
ing of that day, when after the War, he 
will return to that land which is not to 
lie compared to any other land, that land 


of great rivers and plains and wonderful 
mountains, the land he calls “home.” 

Eva willis. 

41, Marlow Road, East Ham, London. 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN BKIUSH INDIA 

« 

By Lala Lajtat Rai. * 


I T is a valuable book which Mr. John Mattlmi of 
Madras has wiitten, on Village Government in 
British India, and which has been published by the 
well-known London pti blister, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Our friend Mr. Sydney Webb, has contributed an 
illuminating preface, in which he points out with 
great force, how much undue insistence is Laid on 
“the cleavages of castes*’ in thinking about and 
discussing the successful introduction of representa- 
tive institutions in India. Mr. Matthai's book 
makes it clear that the village councils, which 
administered the affairs of the villages in pre- British 
days, were generally composed of men of different 
castes, exercising jurisdiction over all castes. He 
points out, by actual examples, how even the 
Shudras were allowed to take part in these village 
councils, thus demolishing the theory that the 
Caste System prevailing in India is an insuperable 
obstacle to the successful working of democratic 
institutions. Mr. Sydney Webb points out how the 
Caste System had “in fact, permitted a great deal 
of common life** and how its existence was made 
“compatible with active village councils.” 

Mr. Webb also points out that “the vote by ballot” 
and ‘‘party government” are not the only methods of 
bringing administration under,' popular control. 
Indian Village Councils performed that function 
quite successfully in their own way. In the opinion 
of Mr. Webb, it is a pity that the aspirations of so 
manylndians for Indian Self-Government, and especial- 
ly those of* Indian students should contemplate so ex- 
clusively what concerns India as a whole. After all, he 
continues, it is the local government of a village or a 
municipality that touches most nearly the lives of the 
people, and* the Dominion Governments of the British 
Empire are self-governing, essentially because they 
run their own local governments. But Mr. Webb 
evidently seems to ignore the fact that indigenous 
local government having been destroyed by the 
. present system of government, it is in the power 
of the central government alone, now to create such 
institutions with sufficient powers to make them 
successfully perform the functions of local govern- 
ment. Therefore, it is necessary for Indian politi- 
cians to agitate for the proper constitution of the 
central government, aa» until that is achieved and 
the central government placed on a popular basis, 
there can be no hope of local government being 
placed on a really popular foundation 

Mr. Matthai’s book gives sufficient indications of 
his having covered a large area in getting the material 
. for his book. We have nothing but admiration for the 
excellent way in which he has done his work., The 


historical portion of the book is especially valuable 
as a powerful reply to those who contend that 
popular institutions are foreign to the genius of the 
Hindus and that under their own government they 
had never enjoyed the advantages of an impartial 
administration of justice, and a system of public 
education and public sanitation, etc. Mr. Matthni 
has collected sufticierft material to show that 
Ancient India was quite familiar with all these 
institution^ and that even in centuries immediately 
preceding the introduction of British rule, all the 
communal interests of the people were properly 
looked after by communal councils, not necessarily 
based on caste distinctions. Reading between 
the lines, one can easily see how village sani- 
tation and village education have suffered by 
the change of government and how ruinous has 
been the change in the system of administering justice. 

Mr. Matthai has done well in bringing the 
different chapters of his book up to date, and including 
in them the provisions of British laws and British 
codes on the points covered by the chapters; but it 
should not be forgotten for a moment that theory is 
very different from practice, that the rules laid down 
in different codes, though they read very well, are far 
from being practised in the same spirit. 

There is one subject on which the present writer can 
speak from personal knowledge, viz., “Famine Relief’. 

I have had personal experience of the administration of 
famine relief in three big famines, (luring which 1 took 
part in organizing private relief, and I know full well 
how short the official relief fell and how different the 
actual relief given was, from the spirit of the codes. 

It is extremely necessary that Indian students and 
scholars should give proper attention to the social 
and political institutions* of their country with a view 
to use the experience and the lessons of the past In the 
evolving of the future. There is a good deal in the 
social and political thought of the Hindus and 
M oh am mad ans that deserves careful study and that 
would amply repay the labour spent on it. Morever 
it is necessary to point put to the world that in 
claiming representative institutions we do not ask for 
the moon and that when the West was mostly 
enveloped in darkness, India had evolved a system of 
social thought which can give points to the modern 
world. 

In order to encourage research work on these lines, 
it seems desirable that books like the one under review 
should command a good sale. 

April 23, 1916. 
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SINO-JAPANESE BUDDHISM AND NEO-HINDUISM 


Section 1. 

The Alleoeo Extinction op Buddhism 
in India. 

T HE name Buddha, either as that of the 
Great Teacher ^ol the sixth century 
B, C., or as that of a God, hasnot been* 
much in vogue among the followers of 
what is called Nco. Hinduism, i.v., those 
who accept as their bibles the Puranas 
and Tantras. It has, therefore, been held 
among Orientalists that Buddhism 
whether as Hinny anism or as Mahay a nism 
is extinct in India, the lajul of its birth. 

This is a very superficial and erroneous 
view of the actual state of things. For, 
taking the evolutional view of Sociology, 
it would appear that Buddha has been 
immortal in Indian consciousness both as 
a teacher and as a divinity. In the first 
place, Hinavanism, i.e,. Nirvanism or 
Cessation-of- Misery -ism, or the Doctrine of 
Renunciation or Self-sacrifice, or Philan- 
thropy and Social Service, or Asceticism and 
.Monas tieism, is still practised by the 
Hindus who do not call themselves 
Buddhists, as much as by the professed 
Ilinayanists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
Secondly, Mahayanism, which alone I have 
called Buddhism, as the worship of the 
deities named Buddha, Avalokitcswara, 
etc., is as great a living religion of the 
modern Hindus who have no Buddha in 
their pantheon as of the Buddhists ofTibet, 
Mongolia, China and Japan, 

Let us apply what is known as the 
philosophical method to the elucidation of 
this problem. If the deities of the neo- 
Hindu pantheon, male and female, were 
catalogued and studied alongside of the 
“Gods of Northern Buddhism,” i.e., the so- 
called Buddhistic deities of trans-Hima- 
layan Asia, it would appear 

1. that in many cases, the same deity 
exists in all the countries under different 
names. 

2. that the purposes of invocation and 
the modes of worship are more or less 
identical. 

3. that the folk-ideas associated with 
the deities and the efficacy of worshipping 


them do not practically differ among these 
peoples. 

4. that deities which seem to be special 
to India, China or Japan, having no 
analogues in the sister countries, are new 
creations adapted to local conditions, but 
easily assimilated to the entire system in 
each. 

0. that if the Japanese and Chinese 
mythologies have any claims to be called 
Buddhistic, so do the Pauranie and Tantric 
of the Indians, though they practically 
ignore the n;ime of Buddha. 

Besides, a liistorico-comparative study 
of the mythologies of the races of the San- 
goku would bring out three important 
factors which have contributed to the 
building up of each : 

1. The Cult of World -Forces common to 
Vedists ( Kita-ists ), pre-Confucian Chinese 
(Taoists) and the worshippers of Kami 
(Shintoists). 

2. The Religion of Love and Roman- 

ticism which grew out of the first. This 
was born almost simultaneously in India 
and China as the worship of saints, 
a va tarns, heroes, Nature-Powers, etc., 
with the help of images ; and transferred# 
to the Land of the Kami in the very first 
stage of its history, where it found a most 
congenial soil, and where the raee- 
consciousncss might have developed it 
independently. * 

3. The Religion of the Folk which was 
the parent of the first two has ever been 
active in creating, adapting, and re- 
interpreting local and racial my ths of the 
three countries down to the present day. 

The Gods and Goddesses of the Puranas 
and Tantras are the joint products of all . 
these factors ; so, too, are the Gods and 
Goddesses of Buddhist China and Buddhist 
Japan. The present-day deities of the 
Hindus owe their parentage to the 
Mahayanie cult of medueval Hinduism and 
are historically descended from the Gods 
of ‘Northern Buddhism’ in the same way as 
the pantheons of modern Japan and China 
continue the tradition of the ‘Hinduism of 
the Budd ha-cult.’ 

Thus, both philosophically and histori- 
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callv, Neo-Hinduism and Sino-Japanese 
Buddhism arc essentially the same. The 
Vaishnavas, Shaivas and Shaktas of India 
should know the Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists as eo-religionists. Similarly the 
Sino-Japanese Buddhists should recognise 
the neo-Hindus of India as Buddhists. 

The alleged •‘strangling” of Buddhism 
by Hindus is a fiction and cannot stand 
the criticism of the philosophico-historical 
method. The disappearance of Buddha aiul 
his host from present-day Indian conscious- 
ness belongs to the same category as that 
of Indra, Vanina, Soma, Pushan and other 
Vedie deities. And if inspite of this the 
Hindus have a right to be called followers 
of th.* Vedas, they have equal claims to be 
regarded as Buddhists (both Hinavana 
and Mahnyana). 

• 

Section 2. 

The Bodhisattva-cixt in China, 
Japan and India. 

(a) Ti-Tsano 

The learned historical articles on 
“The Bodhisattva Ti-tsang (Jizo) in 
China and Japan” by M. W. De Visser 
in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrifi (July, 1912 
to December, 1914) supply enormous facts 
from which it would be obvious to students 
of Indology that the so-called Buddhist 
gods of China and Japan and the gods of 
neo-Hinduism in India are substantially 
the same. There are slight differences in 
name and function, in features of images 
and modes of worship. But peop.e used to 
the mythology of the Pur .mas would notice 
a family-likeness and even analogues or 
identities in the Sino-Japanese Buddhistic 
mythology. In some cases it is not possible 
to trace * the historical connexion — but 
philosophically speaking, even there the 
identity is obvious and indicates a common 
mythological development among the three 
peoples on more or less independent lines. 

In China Ti-tsang is described “as the 
compassionate priest, whose khakkhura 
shakes and opens the doors of hell, and 
whose precious pearl illumines the Region 
of Darkness." A Korean prince of the 
eighth century was declared to be a 
manifestation of Ti-tsang. Visser quotes 
the statements of a modern Japanese 
author on the history of the Ti-tsang cult 
in China : “Prom the time of the Tsin, 
Sung, Liang, Chin, T’sin and Chao dynas- 
ties (A D. 265-589) the cases of those who 


were saved by in vacating and reciting the 
names of Kwanyin, Ti-tsang, Maitreya 
and Amitabha were so many that they are 
beyond description.” The following is a 
picture of Ti-tsang in the Chinese work 
Ytih-Iih (Calendar of Jade) : 

‘‘After some pictures representing Shangti throning 
as judge of the dead, surrounded by his officials, and 
virtuous souls rewarded with heavenlv joy, while the 
wicked are tortured by the demons of hell, we see 
Ti-tsang in the robe of a priest with the urna on his 
forehead, wearing a live pointed crown and with* a 
round halo behind his head, lie rid^s on a tiger, and 
is escorted by his attendant^ two young priests, of 
uffiom one carries his master's Khakkhara, whereas 
the other holds a long streamer adorned with a lotus 
flower. We read on tile streamer : ‘The Tantra-ruler 
of the Darkness, King Ti-tsmig the Bodhisattva.* A 
boy leads the tiger with a cord/* 

( h ) Jizo. 

The Japanese have ever been as good 
Purnnists and Tantristsas the neo-Hindus ; 
or, what is the sable thing, the neo-Hindus 
have been as good Buddhists as the 
Japanese'. 

In Japan Jizo is worshipped as a deity ol 
the roads, jizo in one form is the “Con- 
queror of the armies” and ail avataru of 
an old Varna to Thunder-god. This Jizo 
represented on horseback is the tutelary 
god of warriors who used to erect his 
images on the battlefields and at the 
entrance to their castles. Jizo in another 
form is the giver of easy birth. There is 
“the custom of placing Jizo images before 
the house of a newly married couple in the 
bridal night.” Jizo is believed to save the 
soul - from Hell and lead them to paradise. 
He also healed the sick and many of his 
images were known for curing special 
diseases. lie is also the special protector 
of the children. 

1 1 is superfluous to add that the Paura- 
nie and l antric Hindus with their three 
hundred and thirty million deities would 
recognise in these Japanese Jizos some of 
the objects of their love and devotion. The 
cult of these gods is not a matter for mere 
archaeological study in the great empire of 
the Far East. Any tourist would endorse 
the following remarks of Visser : 

‘Thus wf see that New Japan goes on worship- 
ping this mighty Bodhisattva and imploring his 
assistance an I protection in all the phases of human 

life The present day with all its western civi* 

lisation, sees our gentle, merciful Bodhisattva 
gloriously maintaining his mighty position and living 
in the people*s heart like in the days of yore/' 

If this is Buddhism, it is sheer pedantry 
to say that Buddhism has been driven out 
of India “to seek Lavinian shores.” This 
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most important Bodhisattva of China and 
Japan is historically none other than 
Kshiti-garbha , one "of the Right Oreat 
Bodhisattvas of Mahayanic pantheon, for 
the Chinese name Ti-tsnug is the exact 
equivalent of the Sanskrit term. It is 
interesting to note that “his name is ap- 
parently seldom mentioned in Indian 
literature. Therefore we have to consult 
the Chinese Tripitaka for getting informa- 
tion about his nature.” Further, “in the 
well-known Chinese work on India, entitled 
Records on Western Regions made under 
tiled rent Tung Dynasty (A. J>. G 1K-907V 
and composed in A. 1). Gl-G by the famous 
Buddhist pilgrim .Iliuen-Thsang (A. I>. 
002-004) we do not read one word about 
Kshiti-garbha. Also, The Traditions on 
the Inner Law, hy one who returner / from 
the Southern Ocean to Chinn, written by 
another famous pilgrim, I-tsing (A. R. G34- 
713) who in A. I). 071 started from China 
and returned in A. I). 095, does not men- 
tion Kshiti-garbha.” It is probable, there- 
tore, that Kshiti-garbha was not worship- 
ped as such in India, and that the Ti- 
tsang-eult as well as Jizo-eult should be 
regarded as independent extra-Indian 
developments. The only items borrowed 
by the Chinese and Japanese seem to be 
the name, and, of course, certain theologi- 
cal notions recorded in the Sutras; but the 
elaboration is mainly original. And yet 
in the complex pantheon of the neo-Hindus 
there are deities which are the exact 
duplicates of Ti-tsang and Jizo, i.e., ot the 
primal Kshiti-garbha. These and thousand 
other facts would lead to the conclusion 
that Mahayanic Buddhism lives in and 
t hrough the so many cults of modern 
Hinduism, and that this Hinduism is 
essentially the same as Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism. The members of the 
Sino-Japanese pantheon are all to be found 
under new names in the Vaishnava, 
Shaiva, Shakta and other pantheons of 
modern India. 

(c) Avarokitrswaka. 

In fact, the Bodhisattva came into the 
Mahayanic pantheon with nil the marks of 
recognised Neo-IIindu deities. Thus it is 
11 r h difficult to identify Avalokiteswara 
with a Vishnu or a Brahma. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of < l rent Ilritain and Ireland for 
the year 1894, Waddell contributed a 
pa]icr on the genesis and worship ot the 
6 


('■real Bodhisattva Avalokita, the keystone 
of Ma Havana Buddhism — and his Shakti 
or Energy, /.<•., consort, Tara, the 
saviouress. His literary sources of in- 
formation were Tibetan, and illustrations 
were drawn from the lithic remains in 
Magadha (Bihar, India). This was one of 
the first attempts to study the dark period 
of Indian Buddhism subsequent to Hiuen- 
Thsaug’s visit (A. I). G45). The following 
is taken from that paper. 

“Avalokita is a purely metaphysical creation of 
I he Indian Buddhists who in attempting to remedy 
Lht* agnosticism of Buddha’s idealism, endeavoured 
to account thristieallv tor t Vic* causes lying beyond 
the finite, and so evolved the polytheistic Mahavana 
form of Buddhism. * * I'lu* metaphysical Bodhisattva 
Avalokita ultimately became so expanded as to 
absorb most of the attributes of each ot the separate 
Buddhist deities. His different modes were concretely 
represented by images of different forms and 
symbols; his .more active ijiifdities were relegated 
to female counterparts ( Saktis ), chief of whom was 
Tara.” 

The cult of Avalokita brought with it 
organised worship, litanies and pompous 
ritual. The style of the worship was siimlar 
to that for his consort Tara. It is divided 
into seven stages : ( 1 ) The Invocation. 

(2) Presentation of offerings. (3) Ilymn. 
(4) Repetition of the spell. (5) and (G) 
Prayers for benefits present and to come. 
(7) Benediction. All this is thoroughly 
orthodox Brnhmanie or neo-IIindu. 

The introduction of Tara into Buddhism 
seems to date from the sixth century. 
Iliuen-Thsang refers to her image in a 
few shrines ; bp l “her worship must soon 
thereafter have developed rapidly, for her 
inscribed images from the 8th to the 12tli 
centuries A. L). are numerous at old Buddhist 
sites * throughout India and in Magadha 
—the birth-place of Buddhism.” This Tara 
might be a Eakshmi or a Durga or a 
Saraswati as the goddess of wealth, terror 
or wisdom or what not, according to 
the thousand and one manifestations of 
Energy. 

(d) Moons ok DivixTriKs. 

An Adi Buddha is called Yajrasatta 
(whose essence is thunderbolt) in Sanskrit, 
lie is the Buddha of supreme intelligence. 
He is worshipped in China as Suan-tzu-lo- 
sa-tsui, and in Japan as Kongosattn. Mrs. 
Hetty gives the following account in her 
Oods of Northern Buddhism: 

• Many have been unearthed in recent years by 
the archaeologists of the "Varendra Research 
Society 44 in Rajshahi, Bengal. 
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“He has both a ‘milT nuJ ‘fcroHmis* form. The 
mild lorm has usually t wo arm* and is seated on a 
lotus throne which is often supported by an elephant. 
The ferocious Ibnn has si* arms, a third eye, arid 
a ferocious expression. Above the forehead is a 
skull. His colour is red. In this form lie is not 
supported by an elephant.” 

Not only arc the characteristics and 
functions of the Bodhisattvas and the 
Buddhas identical with those of the 
Pauranie and Tan trie deities, but the can- 
ons of art .also arc the same lorMahayame 
as well .as neo-Hindu Iconography. Thus 
the ferocious and mild forms of the 
Buddhist deities are repeated in the non- 
Mahayanic, too. One common art-tradi- 
tion * was utilised by the sculptors and 
painters to express the common spiritual 
consciousness. 

The following remarks about icons in 
Sukrn-niti , could be made by a Puranist 
or Tantrisi as much as by a so-called 
Buddhist : 

“The characteristic of an image is its power of help- 
ing forward contemplation and ‘Yoga.’ The human 
maker of images should, therefore, he meditative. 
Besides meditation there is no other way of knowing 
the character of an image — even direct observation 
(is ol n > use).*’ Chapter IV. Section iv. 117-50. 

As for the moods of the divinities corres- 
ponding to which sculptors should select 
the forms of the images! the following is 
recorded hy Doctor Sukra (IV. iv. 
159-1 GG): 

“Images are of three kinds— ‘sattvik.V ‘rajasik.T 
and ‘tamastka.’ The images of Vishnu and other gods 
are to be worshipped in the ‘sattvika’ ‘rajasika' or 
‘tainasika* form according to needs and circumstances. 
The ‘sattvika’ image is that which has ‘yoga tnuclra’ 
or the attitude of meditation, the straight back, 
hands giving blessings and courage, and has the gods 
represented as worshipping it. The Vajasik’ image is 
that which sits on some ‘vahana* or conveyance, is 
adorned with numerous ornaments, and has hands 
equipped with arms aud weapons as well as offering 
courage and blessings to the devotees. The‘lamasika’ 
image is that which is a killer of demons by arms and 
weapons, which has a ferocious and vehement look 
and is eager tor warfare." 

lu Sukta-uiti,i which is evidently uco- 

• See in the Modern Review (October lu 15) 
A. N. Tagore's paper on “Sadanga* or the si\ limbs 
of Painting.” It is a contribution to the psychology 
of Hindu -Esthetics. Vide the works ol Ha veil ami 
Coomaraswamy on Hindu Architecture, Sculpture 
aud Painting. 

t Sec the paper on “Some Hindu Silpa-Sastras in 
their relation to South Indian Sculpture” by 
lladaway in the ‘ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift” (April- 
June, 1914.), 

t “Sukra-niti' v translated from Sanskrit into 
English for “The Sacred Books of the Hindus Series” 
(Panim Office) by B. K, Sarkar. 


Hindu, there is no mention of Buddhas, 
Hodhisnttvus or A valokiteswaras. But 
readers of Getty’s book and Waddell’s 
paper would notice that the Mahayanist 
iconography also presents the same three- 
fold type. 

It need also be added that Indian 
.-Esthetics, whether called Hindu or Bud- 
dhist, crossed the Himalayas to enrich the 
art-consciousness of the Chinese. Thus in 
reviewing Das Citralakshmm edited and 
translated by Berihold La ufer of the 
Field Museum, Chicago, Smith writes in The 
OUasiatischv Zeitschrift ( |nnuarv-March. 
1914). 

“i.anfei holds that the influence of Indian painting 
in China was not ennhiied to Buddhist subjects, hut 
that it extended to the composition and technique 
specially the eoloutmng ol panning in general.” 

And Abanindranath Tagore in his con- 
tribution on ‘ ' Sa dang a or the Six Limbs 
of Indian Fainting as given by Batsayann 
(070 B.C ?— 200 A.D. ?)” in the same journal 
(for April-1 une 19 14) remarks on the theory 
of “Six Canons of Chinese Fainting” en- 
unciated by the Celestial art-critic Hsieh 
Ho (5th century A. D.) as being eminently 
significant. There is thus one art-inspira- 
tion governing the so-called Buddhist and 
the so-called Hindu, i. c., all the peoples of 
India, China and Japan. 

Section 3. 

Tiie Bi ddhism ok China and Japan 

Kl'PIIEMISAl KOH SHAIVA-Cl'M-SlIAKTAJSM. 

A lew feminine divinities are being des- 
cribed according to Getty’s Gods of Nor- 
thern Buddhism. 

Tara as a goddess was known to the 
Chinese in the 7th century, A. D. 

“Hitien Thsnug mentions a statue ol the goddess 
Tara ol great hcighL and endowed with divine 
penetration, and says that on the lirst duv ot each 
year kings, ministers and powerful tnen ol the 
neighbouring countries brought flower oflerings ot 
exquisite perlume, aud that the religious ceremonies 
lasted fur eleven days with great pomp.” 

The Japanese Tara “holds the lotus, 
aud may be making ‘charity’ and ‘argu- 
ment’ mudra or have the hands folded. 

Her colour is a whitish green She holds 

the blue lotus or the pomegranate which 
is believed as in India to drive away evil.” 

Ekajata or blue Tara is a ferocious form 
of Tara. 

“She has from four to twenty-four arms, and is 
generally standing and stepping to the right on 
corpses— she has the third eye, is laughing horribly, 
her teeth are prominent, aud her protruding tongue, 
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according to the ‘Sadhana,’ is forked. Her eyes are 
red and tound. Her hips are covered by a tiger- 
skin, and she wears a long garland of heads. If 
painted, her colour is blue, arid her chignon is red. 
She is dwarfed and corpulent. Her ornameuis arc 
snakes/' 

Saraswati is Worshipped by the Bud- 
dhists of China and Japan as the goddess 
of music and poetry. 

"In Japan the goddess Ben ten is looked upon as a 

manifestation of Saraswati. Her lull name is 

Great Divinity of the Reasoning Faculty The 

white snake is believed to lie a manifestation of 

Saraswati *Thc goddess is generally represented 

either sitting or standing ou a dragon or huge snake, 
she has only two arms, and holds a 'biwa* or 
Japanese lute.” 

Red Tara is “the* goddess of wealth and 
iollows in the suite of the god of wealth 
Kuvera, but is not his consort or Sakti." 
Va Slid ham, “goddess of abundance, is the 
sukti of Kuvera, god of wealth. She is 
always represented with one head, but 
may have from two to six arms, and 
wears all the Bodhisattva ornaments. 
When she has but two arms, the left hand 
holds a spike of grain, while the right 
holds a vase, out of which pours a quanti- 
ty of jewels/’ 

!f the people of Tibet, Mongolia, China, 
and Japan are known as Buddhists because 
they worship these deities, the modern 
Hindus who follow the Tantras and 
Buninas are also good Buddhists. The 
Shaiva-eum-Slmkta pantheon of neo-Hindu- 
ism can present duplicates of all these 
divinities and is in essence but an expres- 
sion of Sino- Japanese Buddhism. 

It is superfluous to add that the goddesses 
of Shiva’s family, in fact, his consorts, c.g. % 
Kali, Durgfa, jagad-dhatri, etc., are the 
sisters of some of the t runs- Himalayan 
Taras, and that his daughter Bakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth, also can be identi- 
fied with one of them. Besides, the Hindu 
Lukshmi’s sister, Saraswati, goddess of 
learning, is known by the same name 
among extra-Indian Buddhists. 

Descriptions of some of the members of 
the Shaiva pantheon, with illustrations 
by painters of the modern nationalist 
school of Indian Art, are to be found in 
The Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists 
by Nivedita and Coomaraswamy. 

The following invocation of the Bud- 
dhist Tara given in Waddell’s paper could 

be made by a neo-Hindu to his Durga : 

“Hail f 0 ! verdant Tara ! 

Hie Saviour of all beings ! 


Descend, wc pray Thee, from Thy heavenly man- 
sion, at Potala 

Together with all Thy retinue of gods, titans, 
and deliverers ! 

We humbly prostrate ourselves at Thy lotus feet, 
Deliver us from all distress ! 0 Iloly Mother !” 

So also the presentation of offerings to 
the Buddhist Shakti is in the characteristic 
spirit of India : 0 

“We sincerely beg Thee in all Tli3 r divine Forms 
To partake o! the food now offered ! 

On confessing to Thee penitently their sins 
The most sinful hearts, va ! even the committers 
• of the 

Ten vices and the five boundless sins, 

Will obtain forgiveness and reach 
Perfection of Send— through Thee !” 

In the Buddhist hymn translated 1)3" 
Waddell, Tara is praised in her twenty-one 
forms as :— ( 1 ) Supremely courageous, (2) 
Of white moon brightness, (3) Golden col- 
oured, (1). Grand liair piled, (5) H’utig 
shouter, (0) Best tliree-world worker, (7) 
Suppressor of strife, (Sj Giver ol supreme 
power, (0) Best hestower, (10) Dispeller of 
grief, (11) Cherisher of the poor, (12) 
Brightly glorious, (13) Of universal mature 
deeds. (1 1) With the frowning brows, (15) 

( i ver of prosperity, (1 G) Subduer of passion, 
(17) Supplier of happiness, (IS) Excessively 
vast, (10) Dispeller of distress, (20) Advent 
of spiritual power, (21) Completely perfect. 

Such forms are known to the I’uranists 
and the Tantrists also about their own 
Slink tis (Goddesses of Energy). The hymns 
also are identical. 

lust as Buddhist divinities may be said 
to have been receiving worship as Shaiva 
deities in modern India, so also the 
Shaiva divinities may be said to have been 
receiving the worship of the Sino-J Japanese 
Bueld hists. 

The great masses of gods and goddesses 
in lapanese Buddhism regarded as the 
manifestations of the supreme original 
divinity are thus described by Okakura : 

“Fuclo, the immovable, the god of Samadhi, stands 

for the terrible form of Shiva He has tile 

gleaming third eye, the trident sword and the lasso gt 

Snakes. In another form, as Kojin he wears 

a garland of skulls, armlets ol snakes, and the tiger- 
hkin of meditation. His feminine counterpart appears 
as Aizeti. of the mighty bow, lion -crow tied and awful, 
the God of Love — but love iu its strong form, whose 
lire of \nn\iy is death and who slays the Moved that 

he may attain the highest The Indian idea 

of Kali is also represented by Kariiciinu, tlie niuther- 

quecu of Heaven Saraswati as Benten, with 

her ‘ vitm’ (lute), which quells the waves ; Kompira or 
the Gandharva, the eagle-headed, sacred to mariners ; 
Kichijoteu or Laksliuii, who confers foitune and love ; 
Taigensui, the cum maud a -in-cliief (Kaitikcya) who 
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bestows the banner of victory ; Shoiien, the elephant- 
h tailed Ganesli, Breaker of the Path, to whom the 

first salutation* are paid in all village worship 

—all these suggebL the direct adopLion of Hindu 
deities.” 

Trans-IIinialayan Buddhism is really an 
euphemism for Shaiva-cum-Shaktaisni. 

Skc'Kon 1. 

XlSO-I llXIH'ISM IX T K A N S-l I I M A I .A Y A X A hi A. 

There are other goddesses in Buddhist 
China and Japan Besides Saraswati and 
Tara whose names are identical with those 
oi the Paurauie and Tantrie deities of 
India. 

Aiiiou^ the deities worshipped by the 
Buddhists oi China and Japan under the 
same name as bv the Hindus oi India may 
be mentioned — (1) Nagas and Harudas, 
(2) Ktivera and Lokapalas, (3) 
Mahakala, (I) Marichi, (A) Hariti. 
Thus not only is Shaivaism Buddhistie or 
Mahayatiie but other Indian isms also are 
equally so. In other words, the Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhists are Hindus of the 
Pauranic and Tantrie seets. 

The following is taken from Hetty : 

“In China Ycu-lo wang ( Yam a ) is not rcgcuL of 
the Buddhist hells, he is a subordinate under Pi 
tsang and the tilth of the ten kings <>i hell, who 
reign over ten courts o/ judgment. They arc represent- 
ed in Chinese temples, standing when in the presence 
of Ti Lsaug, and surrounded by representations of the 
lomunts of the dillereiil hells, lie is behe\cd to be 
assisted by bi^> sister who judges the women, while he 
judges the men. 

" “In Japan Iviuma O (Yama) is regent and holds the 
same position as Yama in India. I \\ both China and 
Japan the representations of Yama me practically 
alike, a middle-aged man with a fierce expression and 
a beard. On his head is a judge’s cap, and lie is 
dressed in Mowing garments with the leet always 
covered. He is seated with the legs locked and in his 
right hand is the mace of ollice.” 

The twelve Jajjaue.se goils alleged to 
have been painted by the celebrated Kobo 
Daishi are : (1) Hot.cn— (Brahma) attend- 

ed by (2) the white bird llu Kvjja or 
swan; (3) Khatcn— ( Agni, Fire jjod) ; (4-) 
Isliaima — (name ol’ Kucha or Siva) ; (;“>) 
Thaishak — (lndra— a \'edie deity) ; (6) 
Futen ; (7) Visliauion (Kuvera -Lord of 
wealth) whose consort is Kichijoten (( lod- 
dess of Fortune); (8) Emiua t (Yama) — 
riding on a buffalo, and bearing the great 
staff’ of death, surmounted by two heads ; 
(U) Nitten (Survey a, the Sun-god) ; (10) 
Getten (the Moon-god) ; (11) Siutcn (the 
God of waters oil a tortoise) : (12) Shodeu 
(Gaueslia). 

fveo-Hinduism must be said to be flour- 


ishing as much in Buddhist China and 
Japan as in modern India; or modern 
Hindus are Mahay auists still like the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

The following picture of what may be 
regarded as Japanese Vaishnavism is 
furnished 1 >y Oka kura : 

“A wave oi religious emotion passed over Japan 
in the Fuji war a epoch (A.D. 000-1200), and in- 
toxicated with trantic love, men and women deserted 
the cities and villages iu crowds to follow' Kuya or 
I pen, dancing arid singing the name of Amida as the}' 
went. Masquerades came into vogue, representing 
angels descending from Heaven with 1 lotus dais, in 
order to welcome and bear lip ward the departing 
soul. I. adics would spend a lifetime in weaving or 
embroidering the image of Divine Mercy, out ol 
threads extracted from the lotus stem. Such was the 

new movement, which closely, paralleled in 

China in the beginning of the Tang dynasty 

has never died, and to this day two-thirds ot the 
people belong to the Jodo sect, which corresponds 
to tlic Vaishnavism ol India. 

B«»tli (ieiishin, the PumulaLoi of the creed, and 
Cctiku, who carried it to its culmination, pleaded 
that human nature was weak, and try as it might, 
could nut accomplish entire sell-conqucst and direct 
attainment of the Divine in this lile. It was rather 
by the nurcy ot the Amida Buddha and his cmuua 
trm Kwauiinu that one could alone be saved.” 

StiC'ilOX A. 

Modkkx Hinduism. 

Ilaraprusad Sastri was probably the 
first to living to the notice of scholars that 
medkeval Buddhism exists even now 
among the lower orders of the Bengalee 
people. The worship of the god Dharma 
is according to him nothing but the 
Mahayanie cult elaborated in the Sunya 
Purana of Rnmai Pandit. The doctrine ol 
Sun\ a or void, /. </., Nothingness, was a 
principal theory ot one of the torms ot 
median a I Buddhism, and though genera 11 \ 
associated with the name of Nagarjumi, 
may be traced back to Aswaghosha ac- 
cording to Vidhusekhara Sastri’s eouiniu- 
nieation in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (London, 1014). II. l\ Sastri’s 
contributions to the Journal ol the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal No. 1, 1893, and 

Proceedings of the Society for December, 
1 SOS, supply interesting facts about Bud- 
dhism iu modern Bengal. 

Dines Chandra Sen in his History ot 
Bengali Literature also refers to Buddhist 
elements in the literature and life of Bengal 
from the tenth to the seventeenth century. 
His remarks on the absorption ot Bud- 
dhism by Yaishnavas who have followed 
Chaitaiiya the Reformer (A.D. 1483-1533) 
are also relevant to the present topie. 
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And in Nagendranath Vasu’s Madera 
buddhism, one can see the various forms 
under whieh Buddhism is maintaining its 
existence even at the present day in 
some of the border districts between 
Bengal and Orissa. 

Another work by a Hindu sehotar may 
also lie mentioned, llaridas Dalit's Adyer 
Gumbhini, written in Bengali language, 
deals with a folk-festival of the Sliivaites 
in Northern Bengal. In this he has pre- 
sented a historic treatment of the stages 
and processes in the evolution of the neo- 
Hindu Shiva-eult out of the Mahavanie’ 
and pre-Sakyan, i.e., Yedic elements. The 
modern Shiva is descended as much from 
the primitive Rudra as from the Yoga- 
Tan trie Avalokiteswara, and has assimila- 
ted, besides, the characteristics of various 
popular deities. In fact, all the three factors 
mentioned in Section 1 .,. have contributed 
to the making of Shiva and his host. 

Conclusions cf these and other. Indian 
scholars have been incorporated with my 
forthcoming * work 7 he l'olk-lilcment in 
Hindu Culture. 

If the religious beliefs and practices of 
• dr classes of the so-called Hindus were 
scrutinised, it would lie found that, histori- 
cally speaking, the foundations of every 
s eet of the present-day l'uranists and 
I nutrists are to be sought in that romantic 
religion of love, which expressed itself 
simultaneously in Mahayanism and also 
m the isms of the so-called Brahmauie 
order. And as has been pointed out in 
the preceding sections, philosophically, 
also, neo-Hinduism and Sino-Japanese 
Buddhism are the same, l'or ifthejodo 
sect of japan lie regarded as Buddhistic, 
i he Yaishuawi sects of India which are 
ct | ual advocates of Hhukli or love and de- 
motion are all Buddhists. If it is good 
Buddhism in China and Japan to worship 
a god of war, a patron-saint of children, 
a protector of roads, and so forth, the 
Hindus or Brahmanists of India who 
worship Kartika the warrior-god, and 
Uali the goddess of terror, Mother Sitala 
defender from smallpox. Mother Saslhi 
’he protector of offsprings, and a thousand 
"thers, are equally Buddhists. 

Regarding the Sino-Japanese Buddhism, 
therefore, the following brilliant sugges- 
tion of Sister Nivedita in her introduction 

rublUlur Longmans Green & 


to Ol«ikura*s Ideals of the East maybe 
taken as scientifically established : 

"Rather must we regard it as the* mime given to 
the vast synthesis known as Hinduism, when received 
by a foreign consciousness. Fur Mr. Okakura, in 
dealing with the subject of Japanese art in the ninth 
eeutury, makes it abundantly clear that the whole 
mythology of the Hast, and jpot merely the personal 
doctrine of the Buddha, was the subject of inter- 
change. Not the Buddhuisiug but the lndianisiog 
of the Mongolian mind, was the process actually at 
work— much as it Christianity should receive iu some 
strange land the name of Franciscnnisni, from its 
tirst missionaries." 

Arc the Chinese and Japanese, then, 
Hindus ? The answer is “yes.” But at once 
the difficulty arises as to the answer to 
the question— “What is Hinduism ?" 
Whatever it is, it is not the name of a 
religion. Strictly speaking, it is a con- 
venient ethnological term adopted by 
foreigners trt understand eertain races ol 
men, just as ’Barbarian’ or Mlevhchha or 
Vuvmui is used by certain Asiatic peoples 
to describe the European and other foreign 
races. 

The people of India themselves know 
their faiths to be Yaisluuu ism, Suuru- 
ism, Shaktaism, Brahmaism, Aryaism and 
other isms according to the cult or 
principal tenet. The term Hindu is not 
to be found in any Sanskrit work, ethno- 
logical, political or religious. If thus 
‘Hinduism’ cannot be the name for the 
religion of the Indians, it is priuui hide 
absurd that it should lie the name for the 
identical religions of the sons of Han and 
the Yamato raei?. 

Should, therefore, the religions of the 
three peoples be all known by the name 
of Buddhism? i.e., Should the people of 
India import from China and Japan back 
to its native land the name so popular 
there still? Evidently the answer must 
be in the affirmative. Inspitu of the 
ambiguity associated with tile term 
as with "Christianity as explained in a 
previous chapter, Buddhism seems to be 
the most acceptable name. 

But the term Buddhism also is objec- 
tionable, since it pins down the thoughts 
ami feelings ol people to a certain 
historic person or suggests the exclu- 
sive sway of u certain deity. This 
would be "quite out of keeping with the 
spirit of Asia. The mentality of the 
three peoples hits grown through the ages, 
evolving fresh personalities and deities iu 
almost every generation, it is the historic 
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birth-right of every Asian to ercate his 
own god, his own saint, and his own 
aratara. 

In matters spiritual every individual 
in Asia has ever chosen his or her love 
with his or her own eyes. Freedom of 
conscience leading even to seemingly 
anarchie individualism is the characteristic 
of the Far East ; it has given birth to an 
incalculably varied god lore and saintlore. 
No personaf name is thus adequate to 
express the ever-growing religious consci- 
ousness of the people in San-goku. 

Both the terms, Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, are unfortunate, and should, if possi- 
ble, be abandoned. But in these days 
when age-long historic tradition has 
solidified and “polarised” the terms, and 
national superstitious have grown up 
around them, it is out of the question to 
do so. Besides, neither would the so- 
called Hindus ot India probably like to 
be known as Buddhists because this would 
involve exclusive faith in a certain deity; 
nor the so-called Buddhists of China and 
Japan as Hindus, because this would be 
confounding their nationality. 

It is clear, however, that for scientific 
purposes, c. g., for cultural anthropology 
and comparative religion, the eight hundred 
millions of human beings in the Far Hast 
should be considered as professing the 
same faith. And if following the example 
of Christianity which under one abstract 
name embraces a thousand and one de- 
nominations, sects, culls, orders, or 
churches, we are called upon to select a 
term that would embrace the Ti-tsangists, 
th«T Jizoists, the Shivaists and thousand 
other ists of China, Japan and India, 1 
venture to think that such a name is to 
be found in Toaism, Shintoism or Sunata- 
nism, i.e., the religion of the eternal way. 
tniclii or tnarga. And the metaphysics of 
that great ism of mankind is Monism in 
Pluralism. 

Iii'iLoorii : 

Tub Study Ok Asiatic Sociology. 

I liegan with the hypothesis : “What 

J iass for Buddhism in the lands of Con- 
ucius and Shinto cult are but varieties 
of the same faith that is known as Tautric 
and Pa uranic Hinduism in modern Tienchu 
(Heaven) or Tenjikn, the land of Sakya 
the Buddha.” Indications of the affinity 
as well as the methods of investigation 


have lieen presented in the foregoing pages. 
For a complete verification of the hypo- 
thesis one has only to make a parallel 
and comparative study to Sino-Japanese 
Buddhism and modern Hinduism through 
their historic landmarks. It would be 
necessary to have recourse to the “philoso- 
phical method” of inquiry. This would 
involve (1) an analysis of the concepts 
undertying the mythology, ceremonials, 
superstitions, pilgrimages, etc., of Sino- 
Japanese Buddhism, and (2) an analysis 
ol the concepts underlying the mythology, 
‘Ceremonials, superstitions, pilgrimages, 
etc., of those who regulate their socio- 
religious life according to the teachings 
of the Puranus and Tantrns. The two 
analyses will yield the same results and 
establish a common psychological basis 
of the three peoples. 

T/tMtrfi-studies in English are few. 
Avalon’s translation of Maha-uirvana 
Tatilra from Sanskrit, Ilymtis in the 
Goddess and Principles ofTantra (Tantra- 
tatlvn) are recent works. According to 
“The l’rabuddha B ha rata" (or “The 
Awakened India”), a journal conducted 
by the Yivck-anandists, “educated minds 
in the Hast as well as in the West will 
be, ere long, disabused of all that mass 
of prejudice that they have allowed 
t o gather round the name of Tantra. 
* * if Tantrikism, in its real sense, is 
nothing but the Yedie religion struggling 
with wonderful success to reassert itself 
amidst all those new problems ot religious 
life and discipline which later historical 
events and developments thrust upon it.” 

Secondly, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the “historical method” of 
inquiry. This would involve 

( 1 ) a stud}- of the growth, modifica- 
tion and development through the ages, 
of the mythology, superstitions, etc., of 
Sino-Japanese Buddhists. Visser’s exhaus- 
tive study of Ti-tsang (Jizo), epoch by 
epoch, down to the twentieth century, and 
Hetty’s Gods of Northern Buddhism are 
instances of this method. 

(2) a study of the growth, modifica- 
tion and development, through the ages, 
of the mythology, su|)erstitions, cte., ol 
the Vaislinavas, Shaktas, Jainas, Shaivas, 
and other sects . of India. Sir R. (>• 
Bhandarkar’s Vaishna visni, Shai vaism and 
Minor Religious Systems in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Ind o- Aryan Research (Strassburg) 
and Palit’s treatment of Shaivaism in 
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.1 dyer G.imbhim are i as Lances of this 
method . 

The historical studies will yield the 
result that the pluralistic or polytheistic 
taiths of Buddhist China and Japan as well 
as of Hindu India are hut divergent streams 
descended from the same fountain. The 
brilliant period of the mighty Tangs (A. D. 
018-905) in Chinese history- synchronous 
with the Kara Period (A.D.* 710-794) and 
Kyoto Period (A.D. 782-11 81) of Japanese, 
and the epoch of Imperialism continuing 
both in Southern Northern India all 
the traditions of the Bikramadityan 
Renaissance which was signalised by 
the propagandism aud literary activity 
of such synthetic philosopher-saints as 
Iliuen Thsang (A.D. (»02-G(>t), Kobo Daislii 
(A.D. 774-855) and San k ar-acharva (A.D. 
788-850), — was the most important age 


for the inauguration of that common 
fountain of love, faith and hope, out of 
which the Hwangho and the Yangtse, 
the Yodo and the Sumida, the Narmada 
and the Godavari, and the Indus and the 
Ganges have l>ecn regularly fed tor over 
one millennium. It is not the purpose of 
this essay to trace the history of that 
practical idealism, romantic positivism 
and assimilative eclecticism, which have 
been the inspiration of eight hundred 
million souls during the last thou, sand 
years. 1 stopjust at the threshold of the 
great Asiatic Pnitv. 

Bknuy Kiwiak Sark\r. 

Shunffluii, 

Chirm. 

Dec. L‘5, 1015. 
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A T critical moments in their life-historv, 
necessity compels nations to exercise 
a sort of introspection and discover 
means of utilising the available resources 
of material and moral energy in more effl- 
uent ways. We are to-day in the throes 
of such a crisis. Without allowing the 
•cars of the moment to terrorise us into a 
blind imitation of German militarism, we 
should, if we have any commonsense, seek 
out means to invigorate the enfeebled 
limbs of the Empire by preventing the 
waste by disease of latent strength. And 
statesmen should now be on the look-out 
•or discovering, training and organising 
s uch unused sources of strength. 

That India is from a military point of 
view one of the weakest limbs of the Bri- 
tish Empire is beyond any doubt. The 
comparison of India under Britain to Bri- 
tain under Rome in this respect, is a school 
boy’s truism, but none the less it is a fact 
worth pondering over. No country can be 
considered strong which depends for its 
strength and security upon a professional 
army. The latter must have behind it a 
reserve of citizens more or less' acquainted 
with the rudiment of military training and 
the use of modern weapons. * This has been 


pointed out year after year by the Indian 
National Congress; and this year the ex- 
ceptional circumstances, in which the coun- 
try finds itself, have added a peculiar force 
to this insistent demand. Even some of 
the most influential anti-Indian journals 
have recognised the justice of India’s claims 
and have advocated the throwing open to 
Indians of higher offices in the army, and 
their admission into the ranks of volun- 
teers. * 

But these are not enough ; most foreign 
countries proceed further, and there is no 
reason why India should not do so. Phy- 
sical courage is a habit and it should be 
ingrained in the character at that stage of 
life when habits are acquired with the 
greatest facility ; and the easiest method of 
teaching physical courage and manliness is 
through sports, military exercises and dis- 
cipline, military esprit de corps and a mili- 
tary sense of honour. Hence the opinion 
is widely held that educational institutions 
should give a certain amount of what may 
be called pre-military training. A few 
months ago The Schoolworld of London 
invited the opinions of a number of educa- 
tional experts on this subject. Most of 
them advocated some kind of pre-military 
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training, not as a slopping stone to a mili- 
tary career but as a necessary element in 
the all-round development of the growing 
citizen. One of them said, “A secondary 
school without some form of military 
training, whether through an < biker's 
Training Corps, or a Cadet Corps, or some 
other system, is •an imperfect school.” 
Another advocated “the adoption of the 
daily newspaper as one of the text books 
in schools,” “the direct teaching of physi- 
cal courage,” and “a measure of pnj-mili- 
tary training in those classes in which the 
age of the child exceeds thirteen.” 

These opinions are by no means novel 
theories. They are based upon the practice 
prevailing in most of the European coun- 
tries, in Britain and in the British Colo- 
nies.* In France, Italy, Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland the government makes 
provision for giving boys and youths, mili- 
tary training of three sorts: — (a) military 
exercises without arms, (b) military exer- 
cises with arms and (e) rifle practice. In 
all these countries, as conscription is prac- 
tised, these pre-military courses are volun- 
tary. The various government concerned 
make liberal grant of money and material 
for the encouragement ot voluntary asso- 
ciations for rifle practice etc. In Sweden 
rifle practice is compulsory l'oi all school 
hoys between the ages ol 15 and IS. These 
boys have to practise military exercises 4 
hours ti week for the first fifteen weeks of 
every year. 50,000 marks are annually 
spent by the government for buying arms 
and ammunition for public schools. In 
Norway, gymnastics which includes march- 
ing, shooting etc., is compulsory. The 
government also encourages rifle practice 
by making large grants to v< ‘ notary asso- 
ciations. In England m my schools have 
cadet corps attached to them. These were 
started in I860 and spread very rapidly all 
over the country. “Boy Brigade" started 
in 1883, of a quasi-religious character, have 
also been popular. Baden-Powell's Bov 
'Scouts movement has met with phenome- 
nal success, and there is scarcely any town 
in England where the movement is not re- 
presented. All these organizations are 
purely voluntary, but the government has 
always maintained a very sympathetic 
attitude. Lord Haldane wished to intro- 

• The description given heh.w ol the systems pre- 
valent in these couni ries i., taken front a paper rend 
before the Educational Sc tion of the Britbh Associa- 
tion. 


duee compulsory military training at 
school as a part of his military reorganiza- 
tion scheme in 1906, but strong opposition 
compelled him to drop the proposal. 

Most of the British colonies have pro- 
ceeded a step further in giving a. semi- 
military training to boys at school. Com- 
pulsory military training was introduced 
into Australia in 1911. "The training 
prescribed is as follows: — (a) from 12 to 
1 1- years in the junior cadets, (b) from 14 
to IK years in the senior cadets. The Act 
requires a junior ead^t to itevotc 90 hours 
•a year to the work including (i) Physical 
training for not less than 15 minutes per 
day, (ii) Marching d.rill ; and any two of 
the following : — (in) Miniature rifle shoot- 
ing; (iv) Swimming; (v) Running exer- 
cises and organised games ; (vi) First aid. 
On attaining the age of 14- years, the boy, 
if medically fit. becomes a senior cadet. He 
now wears a uniform, carries a rifle and 
becomes subject to military discipline. 
Here lie’ continues physical training and 
also becomes acquainted with military or 
naval work. He practises shooting at 
fixed or moving targets. The law requires 
him to attend annually at least 4 whole- 
day drills (4 hours), 12 half-day drills 
(2 hours) and 24 night drills (1 hour). The 
cadet companies are usually officered by 
teachers who are required to attend camps 
of instruction at certain intervals." To a 
great extent the same system is enforced 
by the New Zealand Defence Act of 1910- 
11, bv the South Africa Defence Aet ot 
1912, and by the "Regulations for the 
Cadet Services ot Canada," but in the latter 
two countries a greater amount of freedom 
is allowed in individual action. 

India is the only great part of tlft* Em- 
pire where this matter has received abso- 
lutely no attention or encouragement at 
the hands of t"he Government. A few cases 
are known of some movements in this 
direction, started on private initiative. 
A cadet corps, 1 believe, is attached to the 
Central Hindu College, Benares. The 
Boy Scout movement is not absent. But 
somehow these Boy Scouts are closely 
associated with the Volunteers and a boy 
of pure Indian parentage is apparently not 
eligible for admission.* Recently it was 

* Bcinjgunccrtain whether pure Iiulinn birth was a 
disqualification lor admission into the ranks of the 
Hoy Scouts, I made inquiries of Mr. beech the 
Commissioner lor the Madras Scout, fie was 
uncertain about it and referred me to Capt. Baker, 
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announced that I)r. Mulliek of Calcutta 
\vas organising' a Scout movement in that 
city. It is not known liow far the project 
has materialised. * In a country where 
respectable citizens are not admitted as 
volunteers and where the people have been 
disarmed and rendered the helpless prey of 
dacoits and wild l>easts, it is only natural 
to expect that the government will not 
take up such proposals with any extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. Bui it is of the 
utmost importance to the manliness of 
future genera Pious ^hat attention should 
be paid to this problem and those who are* 
interested in India and its future should 
set themselves seriously to solve it. 

The expansion of the Bov Scouts move- 
ment among Indian boys is a possible 
solution. From the moment of its incep- 
tion it has spread like wild fire over all 
European and American countries. Anti 
surely there is no reason why what has 
had so much attractive power o.ver the 
boyish temperament in the West should 
lose its charm in the East. It may not, 
therefore, be out of place to give here a brief 
description of the nature and scope of this 
great movement. 

Established bv a soldier and organised 
in military fashion, it is clear that the 
idea of popularising an informal sort 
of military discipline led to the origin 
of the movement. But in the course of its 
development, it has lost much of its 
military spirit and has become a wider 
and more , humanitarian brotherhood. 
It aims at developing in the growing boy 
•a self-reliant character based upon ail 
manly qualities. It makes the youth of 
the country pay enough attention to the 
work of physical development and trains 
them to find their pleasures in the free air 
and ojicn country. It seeks to instil into 
their evolving personality a true idea of 
social service and a horror of that blank 
indifference to the wider concerns of social 
•and national life that is the curse of our 
country. These aims, it attempts to 
realise by appealing to that sense of 
chivalry and romance inherent in every 
true hoy. The training thus given also fits 
in with a widespread pedagogic principle — 

General Secretary, Boy Scouts. South India. 1 wrote 
to the latter, but he was not pleased to send a reply. 
But it is certain that so far there has been in Madras 
no instance of an Indian Boy Scout. 

• The project has materialised since the article 
was written. 
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the culture-epoch theory, the theory that 
the individual in his development follows 
the line of development of the race. “There 
has been in certain educational circles the 
feeling that there was need that every hoy 
should have an opportunity to live through 
the race-life, pursue ^he primitive indus- 
tries and occupations and finally come to 
the civilization of the twentieth century.” 
This opportunity is afforded by the Boy 
Scouts movement. 

As-stated above the Scouts arc organ- 
ised in military fashion. They wear Khaki 
uniform and carry a long pole in their 
hands. All boys between 12 and IS are 
eligible for membership. “They arc divided 
into patrols of S boys of whom one is the 
patrol leader. Three or more patrols cons- 
titute a group which is in charge of a 
seout-masteii who must be an adult. There 
are three main orders: — 

(1) Tender loots, (2) Second class 
Scouts and (2) First class Scouts, promotion 
Irom one grade to another being gained 
by proficiency in the different arts that a. 
Seoul is expected to know. In addition to 
these there are merit badges gained by 
passing the required tests in any of the 
common trades and eralts or in feats of 
skill and prowess. The merit badge is of 
silk, a little more than an inch square and 
it is worn on the righl sleeve. The boy 
who wins five of these becomes a Star 
Seoul. If he wins twenty-one he becomes 
an Eagle Scout.”* All Scouts are expected 
to obey the Scout laws of which the 
following are the chief: — 

(1) A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 
(2) A Seoul is loyal to his king, to his 
officers, bis country, and his employers. 
(.'?) A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to 
help others. (4) A Scout is a friend to all, 
no matter to what social class he may 
belong. (;"») A Scout is courteous. G) A 
Scout is a friend to animals. (7) A Scout 
obeys orders. (N) A Scout smiles and 
whistles under all circumstances. (0) A 
Scout is thrifty. (10) A Scout is pure in 
thought, word, and deed. 

I shall close these remarks with a re- 
ference to the benefits that can be derived 
from a training of this character. First 
and foremost, there is character training. 
All the activities of the movement arc 
designed to give training in honesty, 
pcrsevereiice, kindness, thrift, hardihood, 

• Article on Boy Scouts ; Educational Magazine, 
New York, Dec. 191. r ». 
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pluck, a ii' I skill. “A scout's word is to 
Ik; trusted. II hr wrrr to viohitr his honour 
by telling a lie, or by cheating, or hv not 
doing cxactl v a given task when trusted oil 
his honour, he mav lv directed to hand 
over his scout badge.” One can understand 
that this would jiive an incomparably 
stronger inducement to the boy to remain 
truLhlul than all the schoolmasters of the 
world in one combined chorus of moral 
platitudes can effect. That independence 
and self-respect which is developed bv* this 
t raining is nowhere a greater need than in 
India. Another trait of character which 
this system develops is formed by live as- 
sociation with other boys. ‘’The campfire 
is the supreme place tor the development ol 
intimacy and a company who have spent 
evenings together within Ls magic circle 
are likely to feel differently towards each 
other all the rest of their lives. Proper 
physical development is another gain. 
Again this s.'cms to be a greater need here 
than elsewhere. Merit badges arc awarded 
to those who (ptalify themselves in horse 
manship, gymnastics, boxing, quatcrstafV, 
wrestling, fencing etc. 

A boy scout receive ■« training in social 
service. lie is required to do at least one 
act of kindness a day. This social activity 
presents before the boyish mind and boyish 
imagination that interpretation of the 
great law of sclf-saeriliee which is most 
intelligible and most appealing to them. 


Badges are awarded to those who qualify 
themselves in Ambulance, in the work of 
fireman, * interpreter, signaller, missioner, 
path finder etc. 

This movement also teaches boys the 
habit of accurate observation and imparts 
to them some rudiment of technical in- 
struetion on rational lines. They give 
merit badges for proficiency in carpentry, 
basket making, tanning, engineering, plum- 
bing, printing, music, telegraphy, cookery, 
surveying etc. And the training demand- 
ed for obtaining a badge is of no superficial 
kind ; for instance, to earn the handy-man’s 
badge a Scout must be .able ‘‘to paint a 
door, whitewash a •ceiling, repair gas 
fittings, balleoeks, tup washers, sash lines, 
window and door fastenings, replace gas- 
mantles, and electric light bulbs, hang 
pictures and curtains and portiere rods, 
blind fixtures, lay carpets, mend clothing 
and upholstery, do small furniture and 
China repairs and sharpen knives.” A 
path finder must learn ‘‘map drawing 
and map reading, rank and retelling to 
guide a stranger, and also the entire 
detailed geography of his district and the 
art of sumwing.” To gain a merit badge 
as clerk, a Scout must pass in “hand 
writing, hand printing, type writing (or 
short hand) a letter from memory cm a 
subject given verbally five minutes pre- 
viously, and simple book keeping.” 

K. Raman Mknon. 
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L ADY Morgan, one of the literati of 
Dublin in the last century, called it 
the “eardrivingest, teadrinkingest 
city in the world.” It was she also, I 
think, who described the chief occupation 
of certain sections of its population as 

fighting likr iltvils for Conciliation, 

Anil lulling cacti utlu-r fur the love of God. 

The combination of sociability and fiery 
propaganda were and— whatever the inter- 
regnum ol revolution lms done to upset 
matters— will he the outstanding charac- 


teristics of the Irish capital. In no city 
that 1 know could one meet with such 
open-hearted urbanity, as travelling 
Indians whom I know can testify. In no 
citv, 1 believe, could such enthusiastic 
antagonisms be found. During my sixteen 
years’ life at the hes\rt of the “literary and 
dramatic revival,” Dublin was a city of 
vortices. I suspect it is still a city of 
vortices, but that the^r are fewer, not by 
subtraction but by fusion. A city will not 
put off the habits of individuality even for 
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catastrophe, especially when those habits 
have behind them the genius of a race that 
acts with royal hospitality in the midst 
of penury, glorifies every miserable 
squabble with the enthusiasm of the ideal, 
and runs a revolution as if it was a play 
on the Abbey Theatre stage. Patrick 
Pearse writing an exquisite lyric in his 
cell while awaiting execution, is a type of 
his race — that four-fifths wdiich is known 
as “Ireland” in contradistinction to my 
own province of Plster — in its power of 
dissociation, and it»extraord inary instinct; 
lor the picturesque. In Plster it runs to 
theological rhetoric, as when a Unionist 
M. P. and a K. C. who has taken the oath 
of allegiance, declared that if England 
gave Home Rule to Ireland he would turn 
round and say, “England ! 1 will laugh at 
your calamity', I will mock when your 
fear eometli the feature of the utterance 
being, not its untruth, but his unconscious 
blasphemy in putting into his own mouth 
words attributed to the Almighty'. 

Dublin has remained the “cardrivingest 
city in the world.” Belfast took to 
hansom cabs and became undistinguished, 
lii Dublin up to August, 1914, it was still 
possible for the visitor to enjoy the 
feeling of being a human stone that 
might be off at a tangent at any 
sharp corner from the side seat of a 
“jaunting ear.” fhe tea-drinking had 
turned to coflee— a sign of Ireland’s con- 
tinental affinities, and over many a cup, 
some in a restaurant that stands now as 
an empty shell in pictures of the ruins 
of Saekvillc Street, I have discussed litera- 
ture and the arts ( and our own efforts in 
the same) with young writers whose names 
are now known the world over — Cqjurn, 
Stephens and others, while some leader in 
extreme nationalism, or a follower of 
Sir Edward Carson, played chess at 
neighbouring tables. 

That was the joy and ceaseless ad ven- 
ture of Dublin life as I knew it : the collision 
of pronounced individualities all eager 
with ideas, and emerging from the collision 
a lyric that will never die like A.K.’s 

“I begin in the grass to be bound again 

to the Lord,” 

which 1 can hear now as distinctly as 
when he spoke it with •shining eyes when 
be found voice again after a space of 
silence ; a book that set two hemisphere's 
talking like Stephens’ “Crock of Guld” that 
^e told to me lying in the garden of my 
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home when the inspiration of its quaint 
conceit was fresh upon him. 

And as it was with the humanity of 
Dublin, so it was with its very bricks and 
mortar. You never know where you are 
touching history made or in the making. 
You may happen to noAice a rather clingy- 
looking public house in a long street that 
has obviously seen better day's ; and if you 
do, your eye will be carried lip to a niche 
high in the wall holding a beautiful little 
bust.* Anybody will tell you that it is 
the house where Tom Moore was born. 
Here his parents retailed groceries, while 
their son laid the foundations of fame by 
singing at supper-parties in his own and 
other people’s bouses. It is liardly a 
stone’s throw' from Jacob’s biscuit factory, 
which in the last days of April in this year 
of grace 19 M» was reduced to skeleton by 
British artillery. 

In a quiet side street 1 once spent the 
last night of his bachelorhood with a 
friend in a fiat over a school. The school 
was a transformed dwelling. Its drawing 
room and dining room mantelpieces were 
removed to prevent children spoiling their 
beautiful oak carvings. They were sold 
for seventy' pounds each. In 1 705 it was 
the home of John Beresford, son of the 
Earl of Tyrone later known as “John the 
Magnificent” when he was the autocrat 
of the Irish Civil Service, and had the 
splendid pile of the Custom House built, 
not omitting a suite of apartments 
equal to his ‘nickname, where several 
generations of the Beresford family were 
born. The Custom House has— or rather 
had— as vis a vs “Liberty Hall,” which 
apparently became the deciding factor in 
the recent rebellion. 

In Upper O’Connell, (or Saekvillc), Street 
just beyond the line of artillery devasta- 
tion, there is a house at the back of which is 
a large public hall. In the house there are 
wall and eciliug decorations that go back 
beyond our period of machine-produced 
stuff. It was the home of the last Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons. It is 
almost next door to a hotel where, in the 
(lining room. 1 have heard John Redmond 
ask for “Cabinet pudding,” and where the 
frail aud snow-white sister of the late 
Alfred Webb walked indignantly out of 
llie presence of the Irish leader because, in 
an interview with representatives of a 
women’s suffrage society', the aged but 
spirited lady foiesaw the death-blow that 
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Mr. Redmond was going to deliver at 
the hopes of the women. 

Everywhere you turn in Dublin, you are 
in the presence of topees, some of the past 
calling for fulfilment, some of the future 
calling also for fulfilment but with less 
asperity than frustrated history. Myth 
and legend and the clash and eddy of 
diverse evolutions are in every street name. 
The pent energies of lurking eras are ready 
to pounce on you round any corner. That 
is why the very stones ol Dublin are living 
and beloved, why the great city of re- 
volution puts on the garb of a living Being. 
Age may wither her, but Custom cannot 
stale her infinite variety. 

To this variety many eras and races 
have contributed, as 1 shall indicate, but 
something must be said for the natural 
environment that made the docation ol 
the city a centre of convergence. The con- 
figuration ot Ireland is that ol a central 
plain bordered with mountain groups. 
On the cast coast the Sutrim and Mournc 
groups in Ulster stand away with almost 
prophetic aloofness from the Leinster 
chain. Between them there is an eighty 
mile stretch of level coj.st ot opening into 
the heart of the country — the natural 
gateway of Ireland. This gateway at 
its southern side directly faces a similar 
natural gateway in England between the 
Peuuine and Welsh mountain systems: 
hence Dublin, and history. 

The city stands at the mouth of the 
River Liffey half way on the crescent ot 
Dubliu Bay from the Hill of llouth to 
Dolkey Head. It is backed by the quiet 
range ot the Dublin Mountains in which 
the river takes its rise. A.ross the mouth 
of the river a wicker bridge in ancient times 
bore the traffic between the rich agricultural 
lands north ot the city, and the wooded 
and mountainous Wicklow region on the 
south. Its earliest known name was 
therefore “the lord of the hurdles.’’ At 
this time, however, it had hardly attained 
the dignity of a village. Later, the Danes 
— working their way towards the famed 
church treasures of the “Island of Saints” 
from their Scandinavian home along the 
fringe of the Scottish islands— discovered 
at the mouth of the Liffey an excellent 
landing-place for their galleys. This they 
called the “black pool,” and the name, 
translated into Irish— dub, black, Hu, a 
pool— has remained as the name of the 
Irish metropolis. Beside this pod the 


town grew up, a pure Danish settlement, 
or at least as pure as the mixed racial 
character of the invaders allowed, for 
some of them were “fair strangers”— 
an allusion to their complexion, not their 
mrthols— and inhabited Fingal (/in, fair, 
X.tll, stranger), and others were “dark 
strangers, and settled at Baldoyll {built, 
a tow nla nd.) 

For over three centuries the so-called 
Danes harried Ireland from their bases, 
desolating religious foundations, and 
giving almost nothing save a few place 
names as a memorial of their visitation. 
In the early eleventh century the High 
King of Ireland united the forces of the 
country, and struck the Danes a great 
blow at Clontarf, now a suburb of the 
City, to which the coming of the Normans 
put the final touch. When Henry II. in 
the late twelfth century, took upon himself 
the Lordship of Ireland, he made Dublin 
his capital, and assigned the exploitation 
of the City to the citizens of Bristol, an 
era which is remembered in the names of 
guilds, (merchants, goldsmiths, skinners) 
attached to several philanthropic organi- 
sations. 

In Dublin the Danes had built a church, 
or, rather, the church had risen through 
the fusion of the Irish with the Danes. 
When the Norman Earl of Pembroke, nick- 
named Strongbovv, established himself 
in Dublin, he had the church rebuilt; and 
on the original foundations Christ Church 
Cathedral arose, with the Danish crypt 
still preserved intact. Close by the 
Cathedral the castle stood, and around 
these symbols of faith in God and want of 
faith in humanity, Norman Dublin spread 
out from the ancient Scandinavian centre. 
Here in I486 the coronation of the im- 
postor Lambert Simnel took place, and a 
worm-eaten chapter-house door is still 
shown with a hole which was cut in it to 
allow the Earl of Kildare and Earl of 
Ormonde to shake hands with one another, 
in token of the settlement of a quarrel, 
without doing one another bodily injury. 

A short distance from Christ Church 
Cathedral a small Irish Church was digni- 
fied into another Cathedral, Saint Pat- 
rick’s. later the home of the immortal Dean 
Swift and the immortalised Stella. In the 
Commonwealth period, Oliver Cromwell 
stabled his troopers in the Cathedral, and 
dominated the town with camion placed 
ou the stout tower. Seated in St. Pat- 
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rick's Cathedral at an afternoon service, 
one can hear the bells of Christ Church 
chiming for a similar service: two large 
Cathedrals in a Catholic City, each sur- 
rounded by slums. 

Dublin in the Norman period, though 
the most important City in Ireland, was 
not yet its capital. It was the seat of 
Norman rule, but that rule extended only 
to less than two counties, a district called 
"the I'ale,” because its boundary was 
marked by a ditch and paling. Beyond 
the Bale was the •country of the "mere 
Irish," whose ancieut polity it was the 
purpose of the Normans to overthrow. 
This was accomplished, not by the Nor- 
mans, but by a Scottish King on the 
English throne, a Celt and a Catholic from 
whom the persecuted Irish hoped for much, 
but from whom they got only the forcible 
infliction of Roman law that England had 
retained and developed, in place of their 
ancient Breton laws that, as Maine, the 
great jurist, has pointed out, are inspirit 
very close to the Vedic laws of India. 

The history of modern Dublin began in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The alien power 
had got its grip on practically the whole 
of the country : the military phase was 
shading off into the social phas“. The 
foundation of Trinity College is a lasting 
memorial of the change. Ireland was to 
be converted to Protestantism, then a 
new and vigorous movement, and Protest- 
ants must be educated for the work. 
Buildings and lands were assigned tor it. 
Its funds were largely provided from the 
booty taken from the Irish in the operation 
ironically called "the pacification of 
Munster.” It is characteristic that a 
nephew of the founder became immersed in 
the dangerous enthusiasm of studying 
Irish archaeology. Twice only in the 
history of Trinity College has the Catholic 
mass been celebrated : in 1690 when James 
II was fleeing before William of ^Orange, 
and last month when Irish Catholic troops 
were quartered in the College to quell the 
revolt. 

But the city had not as yet begun to 
approximate towards its present form. 
The buildings were characteristically 
English, and mainly constructed of timber. 
At the English Restoration in 1619, 
modern Dublin began to take shape. A 
piece of common laud a short distance 
from Trinity College was authorised to be 
enclosed, and buildings began to gather 


around it. A few years ago it was bought 
by Lord Ardilaun, of the house of Evinness 
the brewers, turned into a beautiful park, 
and presented to the city. On one side of 
it is the residence of Lord lveagh, brother 
of Lord Ardilaun, the only peer having a 
residence within the City. A fine statue of 
the donor faces the* Royal College of 
Surgeons in which the revolutionary forces 
placed one of their divisions in April last, 
and from which Madame de Markievicz, 
in the uniform of an Irish Voluuteer, 
marched out at the head of several hundred 
men to surrender. The park itself, — 
Stephen’s Green— had been the scene of 
sanguinary fighting between the revolu- 
tionaries entrenched on its soft swards, 
and British troops using machine-guns 
from the roofs of some of the tall houses 
overlooking the “green," one of which was 
probably the birthplace of Robert Emmet, 
the ill-starred revolutionary leader of a 
century before. At one corner of the 
Green stands an imposing granite arch to 
the memory of the Irish soldiers who fell in 
the Boer war. The arch is known 
amongst the extreme wing of the Nationa- 
lists as "Traitor’s Gate." A few yards 
from it, at the converging point of several 
streams of traffic, a small area in the 
middle of the roads protected by pillars a 
couple or three feet high, marks the spot 
dedicated with some pomp eighteen years 
ago as the site for a memorial not yet 
erected — to Theobald Wolfe Tone, one of 
the leaders «#f a former revolutionary 
movement. The two memorials epitomise 
the main forces that pass to and fro along 
the Green weaving the web of Ireland's 
destiny: one prosperous in material 
things, and in sympathy with the powers 
that be; the other straitened in resources, 
and annually placing a fading wreath on a 
lamp post in token of allegiance to the 
spirit of sacrifice for an ideal that had its 
roots in the past, and took no cognisance 
— largely because it was debarred from res-, 
ponsibility— of the growing complexities of 
human relationships. 

Outside the city another piece of ground 
saw history in the making. The Duke of 
Ormonde, early in the seventeenth century, 
bought back certain alienated monastery 
lands, and enclosed two thousand acres 
of them as a deer-park and public ground. 
The ground was called Phoenix Park, but 
it had no connexion with the mythic bird, 
though a pillar, erect ed by Lord Chester- 
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field, bearing a Phoenix, occupies a promi- 
nent place on the main road, i'cen i&hffe, 
to imitate the Irish original, means sweet 
water, and relates to a natural feature, 
not a supernatural monster. In the Phoenix 
Park stand the Viceregal Lodge and 
Chief Secretary’s Lodge, which have seen 
the quick retirement of Lord Witnborne 
and Mr. Birreli as a result of what Mr. 
Asquith described as “the breakdown of 
the Irish Executive.” The “magazine 
fort” stands not far from the River I»i Hey 
side of the Park. Swift wrote of it : 

Heliold a proof of Irish sense, 

Here Irish wit is seen : 

When nothings left that's worth ilek'iuv. 

They build a magazine. 

1 have often gazed in a we on the fear- 
some spikes of its chevcuu.x-dc /rise, but 
never with more than archaeological in- 
terest. It became an object of attack in 
the recent revolt. 

A monument to Wellington, a gigantic 
obelisk, dominates the Park, and not far 
from it is a fine equestrian statue of General 
Hough, both Irishmen by birth. They 
stand as dramatic and historic contrasts 
to two spots on the central pathway, 
withiu sight of the Viceregal Lodge, that 
officialism perpetually tries to obliterate, 
but public sentimentality perpetually keeps 
in evidence, the spots where two repre- 
sentatives of English rule fell victims to a 
conspiracy of assassination some thirty 
years ago. The tragedy was witnessed by 
Earl Spencer, then Lord Lieutenant, with- 
out his realising its purport, lie entered 
upon his duties as an upholder of the 
policy of repression, but vital contact with 
the ghastly muddle of Irish administration 
turned him into a liome 1 uler. 

Wellington’s birth place, a tall Hat-faced 
house of noble dimensions, with the ex- 
ternal reserve and internal art of its 
period (17G0), stands not lar from 
Stephen’s Green, and is now overlooked 
by the splendid cupola ol the New Royal 
College of Science. When the future Duke 
was born, the house belonged to Lord 
Morniugton, who composed some hymn 
tunes that are still sung in the Church of 
Ireland services. Later it was occupied by 
Lord Cloucurry who was tried for ticason. 
(The present earl is a popular country 
gentleman. One of his daughters— the 
lion. Emily Lawless— has achieved fame 
in literature.) In 1801, at the lime of the 
engineering of the Union, “bloody” Ca*tle- 


reagh occupied the house. It is now used 
as part of the offices of the Irish Land 
Commission, “that gigantic machinery” — 
as Mr. Stephen Gwynu, M. P. says in his 
book “The Famous Cities of Ireland,” 
published by Messrs. Mandsel and Co. Ltd,, 
Dublin and London— “which has been 
occupied for close on twenty years in 
transferring the laud of Ireland from the 
class which produced Wellington and 
Castlereagh to the class which produced 
Michael Davitt.” 

The I ; our Courts, the front of Trinity 
College, and the Customs House stand as 
other line examples of the architecture 
and inferentially of the taste and wealth 
of the upper class of the time. They are 
substantial, dignified, simple and com- 
modious. The Four Courts, though made 
an object of attack in the recent fighting, 
does not appear to. have suffered. Indeed, 
one of the causes ol the rebel leaders’ sur- 
render wys apparently a desire to save the 
City from destruction, for it was the 
artillery of the British army that destroy- 
ed S ickville Street: the insurgents had no 
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The “Old House of Parliament”— the 
present Bank ol Ireland— belongs to the 
same period, and but for the Act of Union 
would have given to the world a triumph 
ol art. As it is, the halt of the scheme, 
with its great collonatle of pillars, is a 
piece of Greece of superb grace and 
strength. Its neighbour, Trinity College, 
and itself, provide au architectural group 
not easily surpassed. 

The period of upbuilding of a century 
ended in 18<)1 when Ireland’s interests 
became, like her landlords, absentees, resi- 
(lent in Westminister. The line old streets 
crumbled into decayed tenements, and 
others that were fortunate enough to be 
contiguous to the growth of the business 
part of the city fell from the powdered wig 
level to the hustle of commerce. Some 
came within the influence of the new 
maud, the Ireland of selt-eitorl towards 
her own social regeneration and of the new 
impulse to expression in the Arts. Plunkett 
House on Merrion Square is one such, a 
coup |e of minutes’ walk from Wellington’s 
birthplace. From it the affairs of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society are di- 
lected by Si r Horace Plunkett and his 
•idh.int staff. On an upper floor George 
\\. Russell edits “The Irish Homestead” 
tin owing his eucylupa'dic intellect, and his 
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spiritual insight into building up of a 
future sane social polity. He is AE, the 
writer of immortal lyrics, one of the 
world’s prophets, and a delightful dis- 
penser of an impromptu cup of tea and 
copious rivers of conversation. 

Rut there is another Dublin, of dens of 
misery, and disease, and filth, the product 
of centuries of calamitous folly in the 
organisation of a sensitive race, it infests 
the vitals of the capital, and ooz'sout 


between the dwellings of the high and 
mighty. It was to it that Bernard Shaw 
referred when he wrote that the complaint 
against the artillery was not that it had 
done so much damage, but that it had not 
done enough. I am not a native of Dublin, 
but I can appreciate the earnestness of his 
regret that he was not* n charge ofartillery 
six .weeks ago — “how 1 would have im- 
proved my native City." Of it the less 
said, and the more doiv\ the better. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


By Baiii- Laj. Sn>, i».a., Bar-at-Law, London. 


T HERE are three ways of getting into 
Parliament, viz., through (1) wealth 
and social position, (2) through family 
name and (d) through ability. A great 
number of members of Parliament owe 
their scats solely to their wealth and 
social position. A greater number of them 
arc returned members of Parliament by 
virtue of their family name, although some 
of them show ability worthy of the name. 
Their family, perhaps for centuries prist, 
have thought of Parliament as their 
natural place, and as soon as a member of 
the famity is twenty-five or so, he takes to 
polities as a matter of right and is, with- 
out any hitch or trouble or turmoil, 
returned its member. This class is known 
1 ) 3 ' the name of the political caste in 
England, and cannot stand those members 
of Parliament whose fathers and grand- 
fathers did not sit in Parliament before 
them, and whom it calls intruders, up- 
starts and so on. And there is a number 
of members in Parliament who owe their 
seats neither to wealth and social position 
nor to family name, but to the fact that 
before entering the House of Commons 
they^ strive hard and win for themselves a 
recognised position in public life. 1 1 is this 
class of members which is looked down 
upon by the political caste which calls it 
all sorts of names. Mr. I-,loyd George 
belongs to this third class. lie docs not 
come of wealthy parents nor of a family 


the members of which sat in the House of 
Commons for some centuries past. Apart 
from this he did not have the advantages 
of Eton and Oxford life which the majority 
of members have who are neither wealthy 
nor belong to the political caste, as was 
the case with the late J\lr. Gladstone, and 
is the case with tlic present premier Mr. 
Asquith. Neither of them came of wealthy 
parents nor belonged to the political caste. 
But they had this in their favour that they 
had been to Eton and Oxford. Poor Mr. 
Lloyd George ! When he entered the House 
ol Commons in 1890 his name aroused 
bitter enmity in “Society.” And whv’ ? 
Because lie did not conic of wcaltly par- 
ents ; he did not belong to a family the 
members of which had been sitting in the 
House of Commons for some centuries past, 
and at the top of it all, he did not go to 
Eton or Oxford. And Mr. Lloyd George 
had to fight hard to overcome this preju- 
dice of the political caste against him. 1 he. 
caste system in polities is as rigid in England 
ns the caste system among orthodox 
Hindus in India. Those who fondly believe 
that there is no such thing as caste in 
England, and for the matter of that, among 
Englishmen, would do well to study the 
question of political caste in England, and 
then and then only can they understand 
that caste pla 3 *s as important a part in 
English politics as it does among orthodox 
Hindus in India, perhaps more. For an 
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Englishman, with no wealth and social 
position and without family name and 
history to back him up in his struck* for 
life in politics, to come to the lore is no 
joke. He is tolerated, no doubt, because 
of his ability. lie is acknowledged as a 
man of stulf. So lar people and politicians 
welcome him. Bui to see him elevated t<> 
one of the highest positions in England is 
not a thing which his people and friends 
care to tolerate. lie must be possessed of 
an ability of a very exceptional order, .anti 
then he can come to the fore, for, as staled 
above, he has got to compete not only 
with the cleverest politicians, but has also 
to overcome the prejudice ol the political 
caste against him which is so deep-rooted 
and is so universal that it requires great 
endurance, tenacity and courage to over- 
come it. That Mr. Lloyd George over- 
came this completely, and came to the lore 
despite so many disadvantages and handi- 
caps with which he started on his political 
career can be easily judged from the popu- 
larity he enjoys and the esteem in which 
he is held at the present moment. 

Mr. Lloyd George was not born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. The fact is 
that great men are not generally born 
rich, and Mr. Lloyd Leorge is no excep- 
tion. Take Asquith, (Gladstone, Dadabliai 
Naoroji, Gokhale, and others. None of 
them were born rich, it is quite possible 
in the majority of eases that the ordinary 
circumstances in which they are born 
serve as a fillip to their greatness, for who 
knows that the blare and glare of riches 
might uotinleet them with what the French 
call the grandiose? However, that is bv 
the way. Mr. Lloyd George was born in 
Manchester — the eitv of Free Trade — on 
January 17, 1K63. His father David 
George, who came of yeoman stock from 
Pembrokeshire, was a teacher in an ele- 
mentary school in Manchester ; and his 
mother Elizabeth Lloyd, was the daughter 
of David Lloyd, who, though a shoe-maker 
by trade, was noted for his learning at 
Llanystumdwy. Before Mr. Lloyd George 
was n year old, his father, being unable to 
l>enr the irritations and strain of teaching 
on account of his indifferent health, gave 
up the teaching profession and moved to 
Wales to a small farm near Haverford- 
west, and took to the pursuit of farming. 
Thus the accident o| Mr. Lloyd George’s 
birthplace in Manchester did not prevent 
him from being “first, and last, and above 


everything a Welshman.’’ Within two 
years of the family’s return to Wales, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s father died of pneumonia 
at the early age of 44, and his mother was 
left a widow with two infants, and very 
shortly afterwards a posthumous son was 
born to her. Mrs. David George was a 
business-like and immensely industrious 
woman. She sold the farm, and went 
with her young children to share her bro- 
ther’s home in the village of Llanys- 
lunulwv in North Wales. Tier brother 
Richard Lloyd, was a shoemaker by trade, 
a'nd was not rich, and, therefore, Mr. 
Lloyd George could have none of the luxu- 
ries of life in bis youth. Recalling those 
early «lavs Mr. Lloyd George himself says: 
“We scarcely ate fresh meat, and I remem- 
ber that our greatest luxury was half an 
egg for each child on Sunday morning.” 
But from this it should not be inferred 
that Mr. Llovd t'.eorge lived in abject 
poverty in his young days. The fact is 
that there was nothing in the way ol 
luxury to be had, but there was no abject 
poverty. But if Richard Lloyd, Air. Lloyd 
George’s uncle, was not rich in this world’s 
goods, lie was a great scholar and preach- 
er. ITe belonged to a religious sect known 
as “The Disciples of Christ”, and his shop 
was not only the field ol theological con- 
troversies blit also an arena of the politi- 
cal life of the village. Such surroundings 
could not possibly fail to leave their im- 
press on little Lloyd George and shape his 
career and mould his character both poli- 
tically as well as morally. There was also 
the smithy of Hugh Jones at Llanys- 
tumdwy which, in conjunction with his 
uncle’s shop, was responsible for shaping 
Mr. Lloyd George’s career, as it was here 
that the intelligent, educated and enlight- 
ened villagers gathered together to thresh 
out the political, religious and philosophi- 
cal questions of the day. “Yonder smithy,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George once, “was 1113 * first 
parliament, where night after night, we 
discussed all the abstruse questions relat- 
ing to this world and the next, in polities, 
jn theology, in philosophy, and science. 

I here was nothing too wide and compre- 
hensive for us to discuss.” Of his acade- 
mic career very little is recorded. In fact, 
there is nothing worthy of note excepting 
one incident which proved that he had the 
courage of his convictions while even very 
young. The village school that he attend- 
ed taught the Church Catechism and Creed 
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compulsorily, or, in other words, religious 
instruction was combined with secular 
education in schools during his schooldays. 
He led the successful revolt for conscience's 
sake against this compulsory religious in- 
struction in his school at Llanystumdvvyby 
absenting himself along with a large num- 
ber of his school fellows from "the regula- 
tion Ash Wednesday Church School 
Parade." The revolt was so successfully 
organised that it resulted in the abolition 
of religious instruction in his village school. 
As a school-brty he accomplished in his own 
village school wliat years of political 
agitation failed to accomplish through 
Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George is not a 
university man. In fact he did not have 
any “education” worth the name. lie 
could not afford to. Ilis uncle’s means 
wore not such as to enable him to send 
Mr. Lloyd George to Eton and thence to 
Oxford. The only school he attended was 
his village school where he passed the pre- 
liminary examination at the' age <>1 
fourteen. That was all the education he 
had, and he has never been ashamed to 
confess his early educational limitations. 
He speaks of them thus:— “Personally 1 
should be ungrateful if I did not say that 
I owe nothing to the University. I owe 
nothing to secondary schools. Whatever 
I do owe is to the little Bethel." But 
since then the universities of Oxford and 
Wales have conferred upon him honorary 
degrees. 

His uncle soon tound out that there 
were germs of greatness rind states- 
manship in "little George,” as he was then 
called, and that if properly looked after 
and educated, he was sure to become a 
great man one day. Since his infancy Mr. 
Lloyd George showed signs of oratory and 
his uncle settled that he should be trained 
for the legal profession, and for training 
his nephew for the law he devoted the few 
pounds which he had saved for his old age. 
As this money was not sufficient for his 
nephew’s education for the law, he himself, 
although past youth, set to work to study 
law and the French language with his 
nephew so as to save the preliminary cost 
of preliminary legal education. In this 
connection Mr. Lloyd George himself thus 
summarises his uncle's devotion: “My 
Uncle never married. He set himself the 
task of educating the children of his sister 
as a sacred and supreme duty. To that 
duty he gave his time, energy, and all his 


money." He was articled to a solicitor at 
Portland oe, and was admitted a solicitor 
in 1H8-L at the age of 21, but it was not 
until he had earned the guineas with which 
to buy the robes in which to appear in 
courts that lie started practising as a 
solicitor. 

Mr. Lloyd George* soon made his name 
as an able advocate, and his office at 
Portmadoe soon became the resort of 
“everyone that was in distress, and every- 
one .that was in debt, and everyone that 
was discontented.” But the majority of 
his clients belonged to a class “wliieh help- 
ed to build up a reputation rather than a 
hank balance for their advocate.” lie 
himself admits that one serious drawback 
of his as a solicitor was, "1 never sent in 
any bills of cost. The result was 1 never 
bad any lponcy.” It was only when his 
brother joined the firm that "things im- 
proved” so far as money was concerned. 
The most notable among his earlier cases 
was tlie quarrymen ease. Four quarry men 
were charged before the Carnarvon 
Magistrates with unlawfully fishing with 
a net in the Nantle Lower Lake. The 
point at issue was whether the lake came 
under the definition of "river” or not. Mr. 
Lloyd George argued that the Bench had 
no jurisdiction to try the ease, which must 
be sent to a higher court. The following 
dialogue which took place between the 
Bench and Mr. Lloyd George .shows how 
courageous and independent-spirited Mr. 
Lloyd George, was even in his young 
days 

Mr. George: Yes, sir, and in a perfectly just and 
unbiassed court, loo. 

The Chairman ■ If that remark of Mr. George’s 
is meant as a reflection upon any magistrate sitting 
on this bench, I hope that he will name him. A more 
insulting and ungentleiuauly remark to the Bench I 
have never heard during the course of my capei icuce 
as a magistrate, 

Mr. George: But a more true remark was never 
made in a court of justice. 

The Chairman : Tell me to whom you are refer- 
ring ? 1 must insist upon knowing whether you are ‘ 
referring to any magistrate or magistrates sitting in 
this court. . 

Mr. George : I refer to vou in particular, sir. 

The Chairman : (rising) Then I retire from the 
chair. Good-hjc. gentlemen. This is the first time I 
have ever been insulted in a court of justice. (He 
then left the court). 

Another Magistiate : Jn fairness to the chairman 
and other magistrates l must say that Mr. George 
was not justified in making such remarks. 

A third Magistrate : I decline to proceed with this 
case until Mr. George apologises. 

Mr. George : I am glad to hear it. 
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A request tor an apology to the iJjneh ch.itcii the 
following boM statement 

I say this : That at least two or three magistrates 
in this court are bent upon securing a conviction 
whether there is a fair case or not. 1 am sorry the 
chairman has left the court, because 1 am in a posi- 
tion to prove what I have said. 1 shall not with- 
draw anything, because every word I have spoken is 
true. • 

Upon this the remaining Magistrates 
left the Court. They, however, returned 
after a brief consultation, and thechainnan 
announced that Mr. Lloyd George's 
remarks were unjustifiable and ns such 
should be withdrawn, and that the ease 
should proceed . 

On January U4-, INNS, Mr. Lloyd George 
married Miss Margaret Owen, only 
daughter of Mr. Richard Owen. Mrs. 
Lloyd George has been a distinct factor in 
her husband’s life, and with hey assistance 
her husband has accomplished many great 
things. She has always accompanied her 
husband in his political tours, and on 
many occasions has miraculously escaped 
injury, rather death. In 1 892— the year of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s election as member of 
Parliament — while he was driving through 
the streets of Bangor with Mrs. Lloyd 
George at his side, a fireball of tarred tow, 
dipped in parafliu, was thrown at him, 
which knocked his hat off and fell on Mrs. 
Lloyd George’s dress. It was only the 
prompt action on the part of her husband 
which threw the ball out and extinguished 
the flames that saved Mrs. Lloyd George. 
In 1895— the time of another election — she 
was again saved from serious injury by her 
husband’s prompt action. Three years 
ago when Mr. Lloyd George was driving 
through the streets of West End, London, 
with Mrs. Lloyd Geo go, a suffragette 
threw something at Mr. Lloyd George 
which so closely touched Mrs. Lloyd 
George that it was only luck that saved 
her. It is said of Mrs. Lloyd George that 
though she takes her breakfast much ear- 
. Her than her husband, but to keep him 
company she again lakes her breakfast 
with her husband at about 9-50 a .m. It is 
because her husband has to keep late hours 
in order to attend to his work as Minister 
ot Munitions and as such cannot be expect- 
ed to take his breakfast early as was his 
wont before the war. 

The idea ot entering parliament was sug- 
gested to Mr. Lloyd George by Mr. 
Michael Davitt at a great meeting at 
Blaenan Festiuiog. on February 12, 1880. 


\! that meeting Mr. Michael Davilt 
spoke on Home Rule, and Mr. Lloyd 
George moved a vote of thanks. At the 
close of the meeting Mr. Michael Davitt 
strongly advised him to turn his thoughts 
to a parliamentary career. This encourag- 
ing advice enabled him to give the matter 
serious thought, and the leaders of the 
new political and spiritual thought in 
Wales found in Mr. Lloyd George a man 
after their own heart. “You require a 
member for Carnarvon Boroughs,” said 
one of them in 188s, “you have him ready 
at hand in Mr. Lloyd George. (Vive him 
his chance, for he is destined to become the 
leader of Wales in Parliament.” Although 
he had been freely mentioned as one sure 
to make an ideal member of parliament, 
there were people among older and more 
cautions Liberals to whom he appeared 
a bit “advanced” and who feared that his 
extreme views “would frighten timid 
voters.” . They were not reassured when 
Mr. S. T. Evans (now Sir Samuel Evans, 
President of the Admiralty Division), who 
was then Member for Mid-Glamorgan, 
gravely told them: — “Don’t worry about 
that. Lloyd George will lose fifty per 
cent, of his National Radicalism in the 
House of Commons.” It is worthy of 
record what the “South Wales Daily News” 
said of his candidature in February 
1890: — “We believe that he belongs to 
that class of young and rising Welshmen 
who will in a future, and no distant future 
period, be the pride of the Welsh people.” 
The vacancy occurred in March, 1890, and 
Mr. Lloyd George was chosen as candi- 
date, and returned a Member of Parlia- 
ment on April 10th, 1890. with a majority 
of 18 votes. It was in the 27th year of hfs 
age. ITe made his ma'iden speech on June 
13th, 1890. In his maiden speech he called 
attention in Committee of Supply to the 
appointment in the County Courts of 
Wales of Judges who could not speak 
Welsh. On this subject lie spoke with all 
the experience gained from his large 
practice as solicitor which he had built up 
in Carnarvon and the district. It is said 
that Gladstone was “exceedingly delight- 
ed” with his maiden speech. 

When he first came to London it was 
his intention to read for the Bar. But as 
the - House of Commons absorbed a great 
share of his attention, lie gave up the idea 
of becoming a Barrister, and continued 
his practice as a Solicitor. Once inside the 
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House, he drew the attention of the House 
to the needs of Wales, and, needless to 
add, his tireless efforts and untiring 
activity have brought Wales many desir- 
able and important reforms. In his eatlv 
days as a Member of Parliament Mr. 
Lloyd George did quite remarkable things. 
Hut they were, to be eandid, unnoticed 
and unrealized. In those early days the 
House of Commons did not realize Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Lloyd George did 
not realize the House of Commons. The 
atmosphere ol» the House of Commons was 
alien and antipathetic to him. It is true* 
that he had made his local fame as orator; 
solicitor and nationalist. Hut his oratory 
was not the oratory which suited the 
House oi Commons. He had the “fiery gospel 
and rhetorical tongue.” Hut this is the 
exact thing which the House ot Commons 
cannot stand. Moreover, as a speaker in 
English, lie could not carry the members 
off their feet. His oratory in English was 
stumbling and ragged, and the House of 
Commons could not stand it. It was only 
when he spoke in Welsh, that he could 
really rouse the Members. But the House 
ot Commons did not care for Welsh, (dad- 
stone may have been “exceedingly delight- 
ed” with his maiden speech. Hut the fact 
remains that during his early days he was 
one of those members ot the House oi Com- 
mons who are considered unsuited and 
uncongenial to it (House of Commons) and 
its atmosphere. If anybody had told Mr. 
Lloyd George during those days that he 
would become one of the foremost figures 
of the House one day, he would never have 
believed it. In fact, he would have been 
startled at such prophecy. It was the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill which first, 
made the House of Commons realize him 
and Mr. Lloyd George realize the House of 
Commons. It looks curious, rather funny, 
that a Rating Bill should attract a great 
orator. But Mr. Lloyd George had stu- 
died rating in all its minutest details as 
solicitor and was more thoroughly fami- 
liar with rating than any other member of 
the House of Commons. Since then “the 
orator became a Parliamentarian” and 
“has never looked back since.” Prom that 
time onward he has become a parliamen- 
tarian w'ho has been cr/id led in the House 
oi Commons. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that it was in connection with this 
Rating Bill that on May 22nd, 1KHC>, Mr. 
Lloyd George was, along with Mr. llcrbcit 


Lewis. Mr. J. Dillon, and some others, sus- 
pended troni the House for a week. “I 
decline to go,” said Mr. Lloyd George in 
reply to the speaker, “as a protest against 
the action of the Government.” After his 
return to the House, he made very able 
and clever speeches on the Voluntary 
Schools Bill and the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 

It was the South African War that 
brought Mr. Lloyd George to the fore, and 
proved to demonstration that he was a 
man of courage, convictions and indepen- 
dence. He deemed the Boer War a. blunder 
and “fought as strenuously against the 
war as the Boers did against the British,” 
to quote Mr. Bei'iah Evans. Ilis attitude 
during the war earned for him the epithet 
“pro-Boer.” But lie justified the epithet, 
and “became at once and everywhere, the 
object of general opprobrium, the aim of 
every political sniper, the objective of every 
Tory bombardment and deployed and mass- 
ed attack.” The majority of his Liberal 
friends, to speak nothing of Conser- 
vatives, left him at that time. But being 
convinced of the righteousness of his poli- 
cy, he remained undaunted and unwaver- 
ing, and held on. His life was threatened, 
but lie did not care for bis life. In fact it 
is characteristic of Mr. Lloyd George that 
when he espouses a cause lie gives all he 
has to that cause, and that is the reason 
that he can carry his cause always through 
to a victorv. He gave his all to his atti- 
tude during the Boer War. His unpopu- 
larity reached its climax in the riots which 
took place in Birmingham in December, 
1X01 , on the occasion of a meeting at 
which lie had to speak. It is said that 
some men had sworn that Mr. Lloyd 
George should not leave Birmingham alive. 
This riot was organised to the tune of 

‘‘We’ll chuck Uuyd George into the fountain 

Ami he’ll never come to Brum any more.” 

The text of his speech was Lord Rose- . 
berv’s Chesterfield pronouncement. Mr. 
Lb >vd George being aware ot the fact that 
a band of men were lient upon disturbing 
the meeting, nay, causing him physical 
jnjurv, lie readied the Town Hall, Birmin- 
gham, where he had to make his speech, 
two hours before the time for delivery of 
his speech, and uiilised this interval in 
dictating- to a shorthand writer the sub- 
stance of wliat he intended to sat’. With 
the type-written note Lloyd George rose 
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to speak. The moment he rose stones 
began 'to reach through windows, and 
immediately afterwards there was a big 
rush for the platform. But luekily Mr. 
Lloyd George was spirited away to an 
ante-room and from there escaped in the 
guise of a constable. But the speech ap- 
peared in the morning papers, and Mr. 
Lloyd George achieved success, rather won 
the battle. Any other man with a less 
stout heart and of weak convictions would 
have been afraid to visit Birmingham and 
to speak to people mad with rage against 
him. But Air. Lloyd George is not a weak 
man. On the contrary he is a born lighter 
and loves to be in the thick of the light, 
especially when the odds are against him. 
“He never avoids an issue because it means 
a fight against great odds. He will attack 
it the more cheerfully for that fact. He 
loves to go out against ‘ten or twelve of 
them,’ for he likes to see them run,” re- 
marks one student of his career. And Mr. 
Lloyd George was unsparing in his attacks 
on Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whom he re- 
garded as the real author of the Boer War. 
it was his chief delight “to indulge in a tilt 
against Mr. Chamberlain.” He said about 
him in one of his speeches : — “One of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches does more to 
jeopardize the Empire than a score of 
Nicholson’s Neks The New Imperial- 

ists will have to procure a revised version 
of their Scriptures — a Birmingham edition 
— commencing: ‘In the beginning Joseph 
Chamberlain created heaven and earth’.” 
His attitude during the Boer War <1899) 
proved two things, first, that he was a 
man of courage and convictions, and 
secondly, that he was a little Englander, 
i.e., one opposed to an Imperial policy. 

The Education Bill of 1902 found in Mr. 
Lloyd George one of the cleverest and 
alertest of critics, and it was through him 
and his efforts that the principles of Non- 
conformity were, in a large measure, secur- 
ed. Mr. Balfour testified to his work in 
this connection thus ‘‘There is the Hon. 
Member for the Carnarvon Boroughs who, 
through these debates has played, in my 
opinion, a most distinguished part, and 
who luis shown himself to be an eminent 
parliamentarian.” The Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
whose weekly articles in the “Illustrated 
Sunday Herald” arc read with great avidi- 
ty and rapturous eagerness by the public, 
remarked about his work in connection 
with the Educational Act of 1S92:— “In 


the opinion of many, what Mr. Lloyd 
George has done is small compared with 
what he will accomplish again.” 

When the Conservative Government fell 
at the end of 1905, and the Liberal Govern- 
ment came into power with Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George was appointed to the office 
of the President of the Board of Trade. 
This caused general surprise. It was said 
by many people that Mr. Lloyd George, 
although possessed of eloquence to sway 
the masses, lacked business qualities and 
abilities as an administrator, and as such 
was not qualified for the position. The)’ 
further were of opinion that he obtained 
this high position simply because of his 
rhetorical powers. His appointment 
caused great annoyance in the Tory ranks. 
At the time the “Daily Mail” wrote: — 

“Nobody in th. 1 eomitry knows less concerning the 
policy of hut Government than Mr. l.lovrl George... 
Tint he will ever enter a Cabinet again is unlikely, 
and when Ins political career comes to a hasty end, ii 
will be found that it was the great moment of his lile 
when, disguised in the respectable uniform of a 
policeman, lie lied before the foolish 1110b which 
thought ii worth while to silence his traitorous 
speech.” 

For some time he was not much heard 
of. He was busy mastering the details and 
intricacies of his office, and soon made 
himself well familiar with the work of the 
Board of Trade. His predecessors, Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Marquis of Salisbury, 
no doubt, difl much to improve the 
commercial life of England during their 
times o! office, but it is doubtful if either 
ol them accomplished so much as did Mr. 
Lloyd George during his two years at the 
Board of Trade and during which short 
time he had placed three great and impor- 
tant measures on the Statute Book, viz., 
(1) the Merchant Shipping Act, (2) the 
Patents Act, & (3) the Port of Loudon 
Bill. While at the Board of Trade it did not 
take him much time to build up his reputa- 
tion. He soon became known as “the 
greatest fighting force in the Ministry,” 
justifying Mr. Winston Churchill’s assu- 
rance that “Lloyd George is the best fight- 
ing general in the Liberal Army.” He also 
proved himself as great a diplomat by 
averting a great railway strike in 1907, 
and settling the Manchester Cotton Dispute 
so satisfactorily and amicably. At the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet, the Prime Minister, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, paid a warm 
tribute to “the great gifts of unconquerable 
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liojx' fulness, of unfailing courage, anti of 
alert diplomacy, which Mr. Lloyd George 
possessed. 

The Prime Minister, {Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, tendered his resignation in 
April 1908, and Mr. Asquith became Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Llovd George Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Times “was 
found act|uiescing in his appoinment to 
the Chancellorship as the best of pos- 
sible appointments,” and congratulated 
Mr. Asquith on the formation of the 
new Cabinet, stating that it was 
stronger than its*predecessor. liven the 
“Daily Mail” which, two and a hall 
years ago, had strongly criticised the 
appointment of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
presidentship of the Board of Trade, 
acknowledged that Mr. Lloyd George 
“has proved in office that he possesses in 
exceptional measure that practical business 
capacity, self-restrainl, initiative, and 
large open-mindedness, which, allied with 
the faculty of conciliation, are required 
of one who will control the national 
finances.” His historic Budget was intro- 
duced on April 29th, 1909. Among many 
other social improvements, it provided for 
Old Age Pensions. But it should be noted 
that the foundation of old age pensions 
had been laid by Mr. Asquith. The 
Budget caused quite a sensation 
throughout the whole of Great Britain 
and was strongly opposed by those 
“whose interest it is to maintain the 
present unequal distribution of land.” 
The Tariff Reformers were extremely strong 
in their condemnation of the author of the 
scheme. The favourite adjectives applied 
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to the Budget were “Socialistic,” “penal,” 
“vindictive,” and “iniquitous," and the 
author of the Budget was described as “a 
highwayman preying on the pockets of 
the rich." The city financiers held a 
protest meeting in the City under Lord 
Rothschild’s chairmanship. Lord Rosebery 
described the Budge J as a “revolution.’’ 
The Tory press with one voice denounced 
it. The House of Lords rejected the 
Finance Bill, which led to the famous 
quarrel between the Lords and the Com- 
mons and resulted in the triumph of the 
Commons over the Lords. The attitude 
which Mr. Lloyd George took up in connec- 
tion with the Finance Bill can be express- 
ed in his own words : — 

"Why should 1 put burdens on the people ? 1 atu 
ne ot the children of the people. I was brought up 
mongst them. 1 know their trials : and God 
lorbid Ui:iL l should add one grain of trouble to the 
uxieties which they bear with such patience and 
Ibi titude.” 

'1 he Budget was, however, passed in 
due course, and the credit for it is due to 
Mr. George. The Insurauee Act was in- 
troduced by him on May 7th, 1910, and 
was in full working order in July 1912. 
It was a national scheme of insurance 
against invalidity and illness. Although 
the scheme itself met with nothing but 
praise, the insurance “tax” and the 
“servant Lax” provided material for un- 
necessary criticism of the scheme and its 
author. But, anyhow, he won the day. 
The fact is that Mr. Lloyd George has 
“not only dreamed dreams of a newer and 
better England,” as one writer remarked 
"but has translated those dreams into 
realities.” 


THE KUTASTHAYADA OF SANKARACHARYA 

versus 

THE AGNOSTICISM OF HERBERT S FENCER 


1 . 

E VERYTHING in life is double-faced. We 
live in the midst of correlated pheno- 
mena which stand in antithesis to 
each other, — or what has been called “unity 


in difference,” or “self-differentiating unity.” 
To every ‘upward,’ there is a “downward,” 
to every ‘inward’ there is an “outward,” 
to every ‘centrifugal’ there is a “centri- 
petal.” Things always go in complement- 
ary pairs together ; the one never merges 
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into the other, but always stands as the 
complement ol the other. “Every actual 
thing involves a co-existence of contrary 
elements’’ says Hegel. Or “Oinuis deter- 
minate est uegatio”— says Spinoza. This 
is also what our ancient seers mean 

by the term or obverse couple, 

lu this 5 s * should bt included the antithe- 
tical complementary ideas of subject and 
object, or of ego and non-ego in vogue 
among the metaphysicians of the west, — 
which correspond to the complementary an- 

tithetical couples wr?-’5pr, T* 
and f***-fa**lf in vogue among our Vedan- 
tists, and perhaps also the antitheses of 
Wjrfir-v**r found among our Sankliyas. 

The couple always go together, but the 
one never becomes the other. Sankara 
thus begins his Preface to the Sariraka 
Bhasliya. — “It is apparent that the 
object or fire* and the subject or fwtft 

corresponding to the perception of the ego 
and of the non-ego have opposite natures, 
like darkness and light,— so that neither of 
themcanbecome the other.’’* I see you now, 

but I did not see you before, and may not 
see many of you again. The T or ‘ego’ 
(re*P[) is h erc the f*re*t or subject, and the 
you or non-ego (**Tq.) is the object or 
fire*. The object ‘you’ here stands as the 

antithesis of its correlative subject ‘I,’ 
from which it must al ways remain different. 
Whenever you or I know anything, you 

or I know it as an object or faro, which 
must always remain distinct from the 
knowing subject (firetft). That being 
admitted, the question arises— does the 
subject know the subject, or do 1 
know myself?' Herbert Spencer would say 
at once, — “Impossible,” — for that would 
amount to the subject (fire*t) becoming the 
object (fire*), which by the necessary 

axiom of all thought cannot be. Sup- 
posing for the sake of argument, Spencer 
would say, that the subject cau know 

* * ’w**Krpn**nl*r*t fire*-fi*f**rt rere:- 

*rf**JT to Sutra libasya. 


itself, that I cau be an object ot knowledge 
to myself, what follows? The ‘I’ that was 

the subject or fires’! before, now becomes 
the object or fire*, and in doing so must 

leave behind it another T as subject to con- 
template the first subject as object, for 
by the necessary axiom of thought 
subject and object must remain apart. 
Again to know this second ‘I’ as an object, 
a third ‘I’ would have to be left behind, and 
so on ml intinituin. This is what inSanskrit 

is called the fallacy of ‘re*nr«*T’’ usually tran- 
slated into English as ‘endless regress.’ 
Thus 11. Spencer succeeds in proving by a 
sort of rednelio ml zibsurdutn that the Self 
or Substance of Mind always remains 
“unknown and unknowable.” To quote 
his own words : 

“Iii brief ;i tiling cannot at the same instant be 
both subject ami object ol thought, and yet the 
Substance ol Mind must be this beloie it can be 
known.’* 

Would you agree with Spencer? Are you 
convinced by his argument, —which merely 
reproduces what we have already quoted— 
the idea expressed in the first lew fines of 
the preface to Sankara’s Sariraka Bhasliya. 
Woul 1 you not rather think it ridiculous 
that the knowing subject that knows all 
through its own mental modifications — 
should be unknown to itself, the mere .y of an 
unsolved and insoluble equation? Or would 
you rather go with Descartes and say that 
the T is self-evident or immediately known, 
— “Cogito ergo sum” — 1 cannot doubt that 
1 am, any more than 1 can doubt that 
1 doubt. It should be remembered that 
Descartes never meant to prove ‘I am’ 
syllogistically from ‘1 think ’merely because 
lie used the word ‘therefore.’ Or as Hegel 
observes : "The man who calls ‘Cogito 
ergo sum’ a syllogism, must know little 
more about a syllogism, than that the 
word ‘Ergo’ occurs in it. Where shall we 
look for the middle term?” Logic, — 04 — 
Wallace’s translation. 

Will you not at least suspend judgment 
till you have heard your Sankaraeharya ? 1 
am sure you will wait till you have heard 
what Sankara has to say on the subject. 
To that let us next turn our attention. 
Sankara would say that Spencer is 
right, so far as he *goes, but he does not 
go far ^enough. In Sankara’s op ; nion too 
the knowing Self (which he considers to be 

identical with Brahma) or the subject (fires 1 !, 
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or ’STTiTT) cannot he the object of an act of 
cognition or the fiercer sf «r. “vt g n *rsr*f 

SW W9'’ “The great Brahma is never 

an object of cognition tome or to anybody 
else.” So far Spencer and Sankara arc at 
one. Where then is the difference ? Accor- 
ding to Sankara it is not at all necessary 
that the knowing Self should be an object 
to be known or cognised — for says he “the 
Self is always known by me” — “ sift’ '*f i i 
«urt". Sankara says in his Brihadaranyaka 
Bhashya * “ Tlierff are two kinds of 

knowing — Phenomenal and real or nou- 
ra^ial , — )r speaking more popularly— 
separable and inseparable. <)( these 
the phenomenal or separable is a 
mental modification connected with the 
eye. That is an act done, therefore begins 
and also ends. But the v real or noumenal) 
knowing of the Self — which is inseparable 
from the Self just as heat and light are 
from fire, — that being the very nature of 

the knowing Self ( : * 3 wsrrq[ ) ( and not 

merely an act done) does not begin, and 
does not end.” Compare, for example, 

‘I sec j'ou’ with ‘I see myself.’ 1 did not 
sec yon before ; 1 see you now, because 
you have placed yourself in the posi- 
tion of an object or f2rsr*r relatively 
to my sight to my eye- 

sight and through it to my mind. As soon 
as that relation between you and my 
eye-sight ceases I cease to see you. 
There is thus a gulf or between 

you and me, and your placing yourself 
in the position of an object or 
relatively to my eye-sight 
wutfn.”— called “seeing” bridges that gulf. 

But on the other hand, there never was a 
time when 1 existed but did not see that 
1 existed, and so long as 1 exist there 
never will be a time when I cease to see 

that I exist. There is thus no gulf («JT*r*r) 

conceivable between the T that sees, and 
the ‘me’ that is seen, to be bridged by an 

* fjfWr H*fn, «nT*nfiWit ^ i 

TO:&nirT»?T:*v*3f*r: i *t *f?r 

n i *rr <q ra r*i) 

^ Tfj. wre rrq; n atnpt ^ i ( I’. 577 

jivananda). 


03 

act of seeing or the mental state 
connected with the eye-sight, ‘^ra:- 
as when I see you. Again 

when I see you, — the ‘P that sees, and the 
‘you’ that is seen, not being identical, the 
seeing is a separable accident tome or, 
what Sankara calls Aoukiki or Upadhi ; 
but when 1 see me, the ‘P that sees and the 

‘me’ that is seen are identical ( ), — 

and the seeing is inseparable from me or 
whai Sankara calls Parnmarthiki. Again 
my very nature is a self-illuminating 

consciousness— ( ),— so 

that I am by nature always self-known 
or self-evident and, — the name “object to 

be known” or sar has no application in 

regard to me and the knowing Self. Lastly 
my knowing myself is not an inference 
by means ot a middle term from known 
premisses, — as when we say, here is fire in 

the hill because it smokes — , *f**n^, 

I” Describing this real (nKmfwst) 
or noumenal cognition ( ) of the 
Self by the Self, Sankara says in his 
Upadesa-Sahasri 1 vmrat- 

W HH7T: 1 %tv?J’3TTilT*k ; i=JSrT?t A w 

vrr if — “Consciousness being the very 

nature of Self,— there being nothing 
intervening between the Self and himself, 
consciousness being of the nature of a self- 
manifesting light, and the Self knowing 
himself independently of his knowing any- 
thing else,— the Self is always known to 
me.” Thus }’ou see when I see you, you are 

an object of sense to be seen (At' *r) by my 

Loukiki or phenomenal or separable sight, 
which has a beginning and an end, while 
when I see myself, — 1 see myself by that 
Pnramarthiki or noumenal sight insepar- 
able from myself, independent of the dis- 
tinction of subject and object, and uncon- 
neeted with the organs of sense, — a sight ’ 
that has no beginning aud no end,— but 
isalways present in me as, what Sankara 
calls, the changeless central self-luminosity 

ol'Sclf-“^wfsramsrjlf!r:'’ i 

II. The changeless central Self-n’Mi- 
nosity of Self, or 

*r ?r* *r «nrt, * f^f) i 
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gf* ll ti*r— * ll “There the eye floes not go, 

nor the speech, nor the mind, we know not, 
we understand not how to teach that, for 
that is different from the known, and like- 
wise also different from the unknown”: 
says the Kena Upanishad. 

We shall try first to explain what 
Kutastha means. That depends on what 
Kuta means. Referring to the Visvalcosha, 
we find that Kuta has many meanings: 
(1) the apex of a cone, — the metaphor used 
being that of a conical pencil of light 
emitted from a luminous centre ; or a 
hill-top ; Kutasthn then means what 
stands at the apex of all phenomena, 
or if we may vary the figure a little, the 
fixed pivot at the centre, round which the 
world of phenomena revolves, or, what 
Kant would call, the Ding-an-Sieh or Nou- 
menon as opposed to the Ersehcining 
phenomena, or the Absolute as opposed to 
the Relative. (2) Kuta may mean a 
house. In that case Kutasthn is that 
which always stays at home, while all else 
wander from home, or come and go ; or to 
quote the words of Hegel : “Real infinite- 
ness cousists in being at home with itself 
in its antithesis, or in coming to itself in 
its other. Logic, 94 (Wallace). (2) Kuta 
may mean an iron rod. In that ease 
Kutastha would mean — firm and unchange- 
able'like a rod of solid iron :— ’snmwq; 
fiifwft f*nrar: ug twfa i” “fat 

*r, favRr i” 

(4) Lastly Kuta is taken to mean Maya. 
In that case, the Kutastha is the fixed 
and changeless regulator of Mayic changes. 
Sankara often uses the expression 

“^a qiP i ai TSTsr ft ffr:” or the changeless self-lumi- 
nosity of the Attn a or Self. Let me 
explain Sankara’s meaning by a few 
short extracts from Sankara’s Upadcsa- 
sahasri '.— “w V ’Jim: 

TOW^ST' W 9)*rfWT; TTVfiig' ITO', 

Tur”— (91). The Atma whose nature is 
consciousness, and therefore self-evident, 
nothing can prevent the conclusion that 
its existence is independent of every other 
proof,— for the presupposition of the ex- 
istence of Atma underlies every other 
form of proof, for uW' 

'em ( 73 ) , 

“for you perceive things only when 


presented to your understanding (Buddhi), 
and that bemuse of the changeless con- 
scious nature of your Self which lies at the 
apex of all, and to which consciousness is 

like heat and light to fire.” HWVTSfi fSraifa 
xifbm: (75) 

— ‘As mental presentations are, under all 
conditions and without exception, made to 
the identical’ Self which perceives them, it 
follows that the Self being itself changeless 
is -&ZW or lies as the fixed apex of all 
mental presentations. Lastly “f*r«ihrafapTnr 
(nt w g tot to 

(79) — “ The conscious Self is nothing but 
changeless consciousness. It is not the 
case that consciousness is one thing, and 
the conscious Self something different. 
This is almost exactly what Hegel says 
(Logic —20 and 24). “We may say T and 
thought arc the same, or more defi- 
nitely T is thought as a thinker.” Again 
“Thought conceived as a subject is a 
thinker and the subject existing as a 
thinker is simply denoted by the term ‘I’.” 
Indeed in this Hegel may be said to have 
followed the footsteps ol Sankara without 
knowing it. Again to prove the central 

changeless nature of self-consciousness f£«r 
fHW7Rr, goes to demonstrate the presence 
of that changeless central consciousness 
fTO if to— even in sound sleep, by raising 
that question before an imaginary 
Purvapaksha or opponent : Says the op- 
ponent ‘‘*r *?rf*rer f** win ^to- 

TOrer^T ^ ” — “l* 1 soun *l sleep, I 

never saw consciousness or anything else.” 
To this Sankara replies:— 

“viggflfis man «r‘, tot*l ufhTOfq, 

w vfV i vt vfV: w to' i im «r' n?r»n*nrr 

«r fwfg?r ve' *fh jrfnfi'tff i m vfr; srcfWi 

nfv *i«rfiniTvn^ frofsisn4' im, *r 

n*rrg: to^i u%to 

nfn i *ng tot fSim 

vfrfwFfn: tow *njfrf^fw fro 

vfc^gnr, st fwN f<wt i 

TOTfa uwrwof TOTgaf , vr w tit nfw 
i w u*nr*r «wsr‘ vr 
TOrrfgwTfroi: TOua»rpisrnT, n tottH*- 
arn?Ni gft^T, u*t i” (93)— "Then 
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you are still a seer in sound sleep, for you 
merely deny the object seen. You do not 
deny the seeing. That your seeing is 

the consciousness of Self ^ tra, that seeing 

because of the presence of which you are 
able to deny seeing anything saying ‘l saw 

nothing’— that seeing or itself is your 
chaitanya or self-consciousness. From 
the presupposition of this consciousness of 
Self or in all mental processes, it 

necessarily follows, .that the fixed centra^ 
position of this or consciousness of 

Self is self-evident or immediately known. 
It therefore needs no proof. The twcit 
or seeing Self whose existence is self-reveal- 
ed requires proof tor the perception of all 
other pereievable objects. But that f*rm 

iTfrf^fftr: II xed central consciousness of Self 
on whose presence hangs the perception of 
those other non-perceiving objects, itself is 
changeless central and self- 

luminous That the Self 

or Atma is really self-conscious, or that it 
is the conscious subject *of all knowing, is 
not an inference based on other proof, 
for consciousness or knowing is its 
very nature. Iron or water depends 
for light and heat upon something different 
from themselves,— such as fire or the sun,— 
for iron and water have not the nature of 
light or heat. Fire or the sun, on the 
other hand, does not depend on anything 
else for light and heat, light and heat 
being their very nature.” This then is the 
meaning of Sankara’s Kutnsthaviicla : — 
The conscious Self or Atma is of the 
nature of an ever-enduring consciousness 

vfrfsf fn: ) , lying at the apex or centre 
of all phenomena or from which 

as a fixed centre phenomena are evolved 
as a conical pcneil of light from a luminous 
centre and the Self or Atma is self-revealing 

known immediately or a priori (un'sifffa:- 
WPTT). " 

Sankara does not however claim origi- 
nality for these views. He is a mere inter- 
preter, or champion of the inspired teach- 
ings of the Great Seers of the (Jpanishads, 
borrows largely from other classical 
interpreters such as the Yogavasishtha. 
One remarkable difference however ought 
not to pass unnoticed : The philosophers 
9 


of the West when they speak of the Abso- 
lute, or of the so-called Substance of mind 
seem to grope in the dark; — they syllo- 
gise and argue from the known to the un- 
known. On the other hand although 
in reference to the knowing subject which 
all other knowledge presupposes, the syllo- 
gistic form of knowledge, which depends 
upon generalizations and classifications, 
is altogether out of place. But Sankara 
like the Seers of the Upanishads speaks of 
what* he sees, and with the assurance of 

direct vision The Absolute as a 

‘‘frz^fHfararsrjtfh:” is to him as it was to 

them a reality seen with the inner eye of 
yoga, a reality in which he as much as they 
“lived, moved, and had their being.” 

. 111 . 

The scope of the Skuf-revei-.vtion 
of the Conscious Ski.fok 

^qjfHsrnusrfffer: i 

To avoid misunderstanding I should also 
add here that in speaking of the self-lumi- 
nosity (srrsrwflftn) of the conscious Self 

Sankara merely means that the existence 
of that Self or Atma is self-revealed. 
Sankara admits that the self-illumina- 
tion of the Self is greater or less according 
to the degree of spiritual culture or 
sadhaim , that there is room for such ex- 
ercises as the free teaching as “the Self 
should he seen, heard, reasoned about and 
meditated upon,” imply ; that there is room 
for dispute as to the details of the nature 
of that doubt and conscious Self or Atma 
or Brahma whose existence as a self- 
conscious Self is presupposed in all mental 
processes. Sankara says in hi3 Sutra 
Hhnshya : — “Brahma who is by his very 
nature ever pure, ever conscious, and 
ever free, who is All-knowing and Almiglitj’, 
certainly exists. If the word ‘Brahma’ is 
traced to its root, the senses of “ever pure” 
&e., follow from the root-mtaning of 
Iirihate. Bralima being also the Self of all, 
the existence of Brahma is quite manifest 
(as the underlying basis of all). Every one 
perceives that he exists, and not as “I do 
not exist” (as it would be if the Buddhistic 
nihilism or were true). If the non- 

existence of Self were manifest, all people 
would perceive as “1 do not exist.” (Note 
here that to perceive ‘I do not exist,’ pre- 
supposes as the underlying basis of that 
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perception, the existence uf that very per- 
eeiving Self— which would be self-contradic- 
tory.) The Sill is Brahma. 

“But if, in this world, Brahma were 
quite manifest as the Self of all, then 
Brahma is known already. It then iollows 
that Brahma is not a fit subject for 
enquiry. Not so. There is room for diff- 
erences of opinion as regards the particu- 
lars (of His nature). Ignorant people and 
the I* jkayaLikns or the materialists believe 
that the body alone, possessing' the 
quality of consciousness, is the Self. 
Others believe that the organs of sense 
and locomotion possessing eonsciouncss 
are the Self. Still others believe that the 
mind is the Self. This refers to the Bud- 
dhist Vijnanava Jins who in their philosophy 
fully anticipated many centuries ago the 
position of Ilume and Iiis" school, to 
whom Spencer gives great prominence and 
still others believe that the Self is no 
other than the perceptions which vary 
from moment to moment; and still 
others believe that the Self is nothing but 
‘vacuity.* (These refer to the different 
classes of Buddhistic philosophers.) 
Others (such as the Tarkikas) believe that 

there is the or worldly Self, distinct 

from the body, and who is both an 
active agent and a passive sufferer ; others 
(such as the Sankhyas) think that this 
Self is a passive sufferer only, and not 
an active doer. Still others (such as the 
Patanjala Yogins) believe that there exists 
God, All-knowing and Almighty, distinct 
from the Self. Lastly others (such as 
the Vedantins) believe that the All-know- 
ing and Almighty God is Himself also the 
Self of the passive sufferer of this worldly 
life.” (Bhumika to the Sutrabhashya.) 

IV. Yagnavalkya. 

I have said that Sankaraeharya stands 
up as the interpreter of the great Vedantie 
seers .foremost among whom stands Yagna- 
valkya. Now then a word about Yagna- 
valkya. Many thousands of years ago here 
in India, at a congregation of the learned 
Brahmavadins of hoary antiquity, — assem- 
bled in the palace-hall of King Janaka, 
Ushasta Chakrayana asked the Great Seer 
Yagnavalkya saying:— urctanr 

Uf * *T*?f «*tw: if % «iHr?r r Show me 

* 

directly leaving no room for doubt— (or as 
Sankara explains,— as one shows an ox 


by taking hold of its horns, and saying 
“This is he.”) Show me Brahma, who you 

say is Sakshut («nntf%V )— not sepa- 

rated (from us) by anything interven- 
ing, and Apa roksha t d i rec tly or immediate- 
ly known and not mediately inferred from 

premisses show me the 

At mu or Self that pervades all. To this 
Yagnavalkya replied % xinur 

This your Atma or Self is that which per- 
vades all— Ushasta again 

asks: l” Which one is 

that All-pervading, Yagnavalkya? — mean- 
ing as Sankara points out that there are : 

(1) thef*«®: or visible body, (2) the ftffiwr 
( ) the totality of seusory aud 

motor organs, aud (3) the third which is 
the object of Ushasta’s doubt, which oue 
among these do you mean ? To this Yngna- 

valkya again replies: “*r: unr«r uTfafir ’ etc. 
He who breathes by the breath, or the 
air passing into and irom the mouth and 
nostrils ( -‘5<«r*rff<f«Wfrf<;*r &c). Sankara 

thus explains Yagnavalkya’s meaning: 
The s « Wnitswt wsrr FmTspm:'’ i.e., 
the Yijnanamaya, or “that sell-cons- 
seious thinking Self or person in you is 
the Self(^Tarr) that directs your acts and 
organs.” But Ushasta takes oflence at such 
an answer, aud accuses Yagnavalkya of 
breaking his promise,— comparing lum to 
one who having promised to show another 
a horse, forgets his promise, and merely 
says :— “A horse is that which runs.” 
Thus seemingly cornered Yagnavalkya ex- 
tricates himself out of the difficulty by his 

memorable reply “*f STf* 1 i * 

tfmjf'hrr: i”— “The subject of seeing cannot 
be the object of seeing, the subject of 
hearing cannot be the object of hearing, 
the subject of a mental state (**lfRr) 
cannot be the object of that mental state, 
the subject of a thought” (Tfirarfk) cannot 

be the object of thoughts. Yagnavalkya 
means to say that an act of cognition, to 
borrow the metaphor used by Hegel and 
common among Hegelians, is like a magnet 
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having the subject at one end to represent 
the north pole, and the object at the other 
end to represent the south pole. As, of the 
two poles of a magnet, the one never 
becomes the other, so also the subject 
of an act ot cognition can never be- 
come its object. The same point is 
again urged by Yagnavalkya before his 
wife Maitreyi fasjMTfa n 

ftajTiArrm ? -at ftarr*?Nra ” ? ( 170 ) 

“ That wlnifeby all tliis is known, l> 3 r 
what is that *to bt^ known? How is the 
knower to be known, () dear:” In other* 
words, every act of knowing presupposes 
a sell-conscious knower or person through 
whose self-consciousness all other knowing 
becomes possible. 

To know the sclf-conV'ious knower 
in the same way as that knower knows an 
object is, therefore, no^ only redundant, 
but is also open to the fallacy of xmwjr or 
endless regress for that would presupp >se a 
knowing subject or knower, behind, and dis- 
tinct from that knowing subject and like- 
wise another behind that and another and 

so on ltd in/initum. Sankara remarks 
favnwrfa, ftsnl fgf*m urmcj, ’snfpv ^ 

fsnrm •nwfki ’trrsrr ’siTwrnT 

f«nspft, *r anj ^r«r ( 172) The 

eye, it is well-known, does not see itself, 
nor the ear hears, nor the nose smells, nor 
the palate tastes itself, liven the finger- 
point does not touch itself. Sankara says: 
— “Tire sense-organs by which we know, 
having to deal with the object to he known, 
the kuower’s wish to know, also must 
necessarily be limited to the object of 
knowledge, and can by no means refer 
to the knowing Self or Atma. Even as 
the fire never burns itself, so the Self <xn«rT) 
too never becomes its own object; thus 
knowledge on the part of the knower 
(in the sense of phenomenal knowledge) 

’«r^:STr*Ts?r:*t'*3fn: is not possible in regard 

to what docs not admit of becoming an 
object of sense-knowledge.” In other words 
the subject (Iwft) and the object (f*m) 
standing to each other in the relation of 
antithesis. It is also true as Spencer says: 
“A thing cannot at the same instant be 
both subject and object* of thought.” 

H. Spencer’s Psychology. 

The oft-quoted Sruti texts “* W 

or “fa’srflmr ^ <hi fVanrflmn ’’ first given ex- 


pression to by Yagnavalkya referred 
to above, enunciates, and in the mere 
enunciation solves the greatest pro- 
blem of metaphysics, and if 1 may be 
permitted to say so, takes the feather off 
the caps of some of the greatest metaphy- 
sicians of our day. Will you believe me 
when I say that the greatest triumph of 
II. Spencer in his day, and one, the glare 
of which almost dazed our eyes in our 
younger days, — I mean his agnosticism, ap- 
pears* now to be but a verbose reiteration 
of what the thrice great Yedantic seer gave 
us in a nut-shell. One might truly say 
that II. Spencer in his psychology was quite 
unconsciously and unintentionally writing 
a comm m tary on that sacred Sruti text 
according to his lights, — seeing, as he 
did, only half the truth. 1 will not how- 
ever prejudice him by any remarks of 
my own, but rather present you with a 
brief summary of what he himself has got to 
say in support of his agnosticism and 
as far as practicable, I will give it in his 
own very words. Speaking of the subs- 
tance ot mind (Chap. I — Principles of Psy- 
chology, Part II) H. Spencer says: — 

“If l>y the phrase ‘The Substance of Mind’ is to 
be understood the underlying something of which the 
distinguishable portions qualitatively separable 
bv introspection, are formed, then ivc know nothing 
iih >uL rl.uud never can know anything about it." 

Quoting Ilume, Spencer says, 

“If Impulsions and Ideas arc the only things 
known to exist, and that Mind is merely a name lor 
the sum ol them,’’ “the expression ‘Substunce of 
Mind* can have no ‘meaning." If “impressions and 
ideas are regarded’’ "as lorms or inodes of a conti- 
nually existing something” then “that which persists 
inspite of all changes and maintains the unity of the 
aggregate,” “is that ol which existence in the full 
sense of the word must lie predicated,— that which we 
must postulate as the Substance of Mind in contra- 
distinction to the varying forms it assumes. Bui if 
so, the impossibility of knowing the substance of 
Mind is manilest. By the definition it is that Mrhich 
undergoes the moditication producing a state of 
Mind. Consequently if every state of Mind is some 
modification of this Substance of Mind, there can be 
no state of Mind in which the unmodified Substance 
of Mind is present.” 

Again lie says : — 

‘‘Knowing implies something acted upon and some- 
thing acting upon it. Were it possible for the 
Substance of Mind to be present in any state of 
Mind, there would still have to be answered the 
question— ‘What is it which then contemplates it, 
and known it.’ That which in the act of knowing is 
a fleeted by the thing known, must itself be the 
substance of Mind. The Substance ol Mind escapes 
into some new form in recognising some foini under 
which it has just existed. Ilcnce could the unmodified 
suhstni.ee ol Mind l c puseutul in consciousness, it 
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would still be unknowable, since until there had 
arisen something different from it, the elements of a 
cognition would not exist ; and as something 
different would necessarily be some state of Mind, we 
should have the substance of Mind known in a state 
of Mind, which is a contradiction. In brief a thing 
cannot at the same i nit nut he both subject and 
object of thought , and yet the substance of Mind 
must be this before it cambe known.” 

Again he says— 

“To know anything is to distinguish it as such 


or such, to class it as of this or that order. The 
smallest conceivable degree of knowledge implies at 
least two things between which some community 
exists. If with the Idealist we say that there exists 
no other substince, then necessarily it remains 
a unknown. If we hold with the Realist that Being is 
* fundamentally divisible into that which is present to 
us as Mind, and that which lying outside ol it, is not 
Mind, — then as the proposition itself asserts a 
difference and not a likeness, it is equally clear that 
Mind remains unclassable and therefore unknow- 
able." 


.CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT 

t 

By W. Putt Ridge, 

Ai'THok of “Light Rkkkgsiimknt,” “Name ou Garland," &e. 


{{I BOOTS!” he roared, lor the second 

I J time. His wife, opening the 
kitchen door, looked in, and 
surveyed him. 

“If I have to order you,” said Mr. 
Baynes, speakiug with great distinctness, 
“to cotne and take off my boots again, I 
shall dock half a crown off your weekly 
allowance to-morrow." 

She did not answer. 

“My best plan,” he went on, “will be to 
draw it all up in black and white, so that 
we can have a dear, and " proper under- 
standing, one with the other. We must 
have a proper system ot fines, same as 
they do in every well-regulated business. 
Fetch the pen and ink and paper.” 

» ‘How would it be to fetch it for your- 
self?” 

He stared at her amazedly. Searching 
his pockets he found there a small memo- 
randum book and a short piece of pencil. 

“I’m going to keep calm with you,” he 
said deliberately, “because, so far as I can 
see, you’ve taken leave, for the present, of 
your senses. You’ll be sorry for it when 
yon come back to ’em. Now then, let’s 
make out a list. For not answering when 
called, one shilling.” 

He wrote this carefully on a page, 
regarding it with satisfaction at the finish. 
“See what that means ? That means, for 
every tune you pretend to be deaf when 
I shout at you, you’ll be docked a bob at 
the end of the week.” 


“I see.” 

“Just as well you do,” remarked Mr. 
Baynes, threateningly. “We will now pro- 
ceed to the next item. Food not cooked 
to W. B.’s satisfaction, one and six. How 
many t’s in satisfaction ?” 

“As many as you like.” 

“Impudence,” he continued, writing as 
he spoke, “one and three. Wait a bit ; 1 
haven't finished yet. Clean collar not 
ready when required, sixpence.” 

“There won’t be anything left,” men- 
tioned his wife, “if you put many more 
down.” 

“Rests with you,” he said with a care- 
less gesture. “All you’ve got to do is to 
see that none of these rules are broken. 1 
shall take the trouble presently of copying 
out the list, and you’ll do well to stick it 
up on the wall in some prominent position, 
so that you can be reminded of it several 
times in the course of the day.” 

“And when any of my relatives look in, 
they can sec it too !” 

“Reminds me,” he said, taking his pencil 
again. “Relations, two a month. All in 
excess of this number, fourpenee per rela- 
tion. Take the list and read it out to me, 
and then kneel down and take off my boots 
as I ordered you to do some considerable 
time ago.” * 

Mrs. Baynes accepted the list, inspected 
it ; then tore the page into several pieces 
and threw these into the fireplace. In the 
pocket of an underskirt she found a purse, 
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and from this brought four new bank- 
notes. 

“Have a good look at them, William,” 
she said. “You won’t have a chance of 
seeing them again. I’m just going along 
to the Post Office to put ahem away before 
it closes.” 

“How — how (lid you come by them ?” 

“I’m not bound to answer you,” re- 
marked Mrs. Baynes, “but perhaps 1 may 
as well. The money has come to me from 
poor Uncle Ernest, who popped ofl last 
month. HeVleft a # sim’Iar anioun 
two sisters.” _ • 

“Yotl was his favourite,” said Mr. 
Baynes, “and if he’d got money to leave 
— and this is the first I’ve heard of it — he 
ought to have left it all to you. I must 
have a glance at his will and see whether 
we can’t dispute it.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind.” 

“In any ease,” he went on, ‘‘there is, 
I’m bound to admit, a very decent little 
nest-egg for us.” 

“Not for us. For me,” corrected Mrs. 
Baynes. “It belongs to me, and only to 
me. You haven’t anj’thing to do with 
it.” 

“I’ve heard,” he remarked, “of sudden 
riches affecting the brain, but this is the 
first time I’ve actually come across such 
an instance." He bent and started to 
unlace his boots. “We’ll talk the matter 
over again later on. By-the-bye,” relacing 
his boots, “there’s no reason why you 
should go out on a wet night like this 
and catch your death of cold. I’ll trot 
along to the Post Office for you. I'm 
more used to haudliug money than what 
you are.” 

“That’s been the case hitherto,” she 
admitted, “but 1 must learn how to dp it 
now. You stay here and enjoy your pipe, 
and when I come back I’ll tell you how 
you’ve got to behave to me in the future.” 

“I suppose,” he inquired with some 
bitterness, “I’ve got your precious sisters 
to thank for all this ?” 

“No, ’’she answered, “poor Uncle Ernest.” 

Mr. Baynes on the following morning, 
before proceeding to work, denied himself 
the luxury of issuing commands to his 
wife from the front gate in a tone of voice 
that could be heard by neighbours ; instead 
he blew a kiss in her direction and walked 
ofl, whistling in a thoughtful way. Later 
in the day he brought home the propor- 
tion of his weekly wage and placed it on 


the mantelpiece, announcing no deductions 
and giving no warning to make it go as 
far as possible. lie tried to assist his wife 
in the performance of domestic duties, 
persisting in this until she begged him to 
go out into the park and give her a chance 
of finishing the work, (in the following 
day he accompanied# her to chapel in the 
evening, and borrowed threepence from 
her to put into the plate. Meeting two or 
three friends on the way back, he declined 
their invitations and went home with her 
wife, discussing the sermon and the 
singing. In response to her appeal he 
agreed to abstain on future occasions 
from joining in the hymns. The Sunday 
paper was still on the hat-stand, and on 
entering the house he asked whether she 
would mind if he had a look at it during 
supper, his general habit being to secure 
the jourmfl and keep it for his own use 
throughout the day. 

“This is very nice and comfortable,” he 
said alter the meal. “Somehow, that little 
legacy of yours, if you’ll pardon the expres- 
sion, my dear, seems to me likely to prove a 
blessing in disguise.” 

“No disguise about it.” 

“You don’t quite follow me,” he remark- 
ed patiently. “What I mean is that it’s 
going to have bigger results than I at first 
anticipated. Of course, it’s a pity there 
isn’t more of it.” 

“Seeing that 1 never expected nothing — ” 

“Ouite so, quite so. Only that the Post 
Office pays sucji a trilling rate of interest.” 

“The money’s safe there,” she inter- 
rupted, “that’s the great thing.” 

“I should be the last to recommend any- 
thing that wasn’t perfectly and absolutely 
sound,” declared Mr. Baynes. “We’re on 
good terms with each other now, and your 
interests are my interests. We two are one, 
so to speak. Only that, getting about as I 
do, 1 keep my ears open .” 

“Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves.” 

“But sometimes they hear good about 
other matters. Two chaps were talking on 
the tramcar last week, and I was sitting 
just at the back. Jockeys from the look of 
’em. They didn’t know 1 was taking in all 
they were saying, and they talked quite 
freely to each other, just asl might to you 
in this room. Vinolia was what they were 
chatting about.” 

“Old Brown Windsor is as good as any- 
thing.” 
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“Vinolia, it appears,” lie continued, “is 
being kept very dark, but the owner’s made 
an arrangement, so far as I could gather, 
for it to win the race it’s running in next 
week, and no one except those that are in 

the stable . Why, bless my soul, it' this 

isn’t the rummiest coincidence 1 ever come 
across in all my born »davs. I’m talking to 
you about Vinolia, and here my eye lights 
on the very name. Thirty-three to one. 
Let's see what it says about it. ‘Vinolia 
appears to stand no earthly chance, and we 
are at a loss to comprehend why the owner 
should take the trouble to run him.’” 

“What does thirty-three to one mean, 
William ?” 

“Thirty-three to one means,” lie ex- 
plained, “that if you handed me your 
money and I placed it for you, and Vinolia 
came in first, you’d get thirty-three times 
the amount, together with vour original 
money, back. But the risk is a jolly sight 
too great, and I recommend you, speaking 
as a friend, to have nothing whatever to do 
with it. Besides, with me, it’s a matter of 
principle, I object to gambling in toto. 1 
look on gambling as one of the curses of the 
country. People win money at it, and it 
thor’ly demoralises ’em. They bring off 
something successful that means they’ve 
cleared as much as they could earn by 
honest labour in six or seven weeks, perhaps 
more ; and the consequence is that they get 
altogether unhinged. Upsets ’em. Knocks 
’em ofi the main line. So my advice to you, 
old girl, is to put what I've been saying 
clean out of your head, and not trouble any 
further about it. After all, supposing you 
had thirty-three times as much as you’ve 
got at present, it doesn’t by any means fol- 
low you’d be thirty -three times as happy. 
That’s the way you’ve got to look at it !” 

“But supposing ” 

“My dear,” he said, putting down the 
newspaper, “we’ve been getting on parti- 
cular well together this last eight hours or 
so ; don’t let us begin arguing and spoil it. 
I’ve been into the law of the matter, and I 
find I’ve got no right to touch your money 
in any way whatsoever, but it’s my posi- 
tive duty to see that you don’t do any- 
thing silly and stupid with it.”^ 

“It’s mine to do what I like with.” 

“Let’s change the subject,” urged Mr. 
Baynes, “and have a nice talk over old 
times. When do you reckon it was you 
first felt drawn towards me ?” 

Mrs. Baynes brought downstaiis an 


hour later her Post Office book, and an- 
nounced that she had been giving five 
minutes of serious thought to the matter. 
Seemed to her that here was a chance of a 
lifetime, and to neglect it would only mean 
perpetual remorset He pointed out once 
more the serious risks run by those who 
backed horses, and submitted a large num- 
ber of objections. These she brushed aside. 
On asking how she proposed to set about 
backing Vinolia, it was admitted that here 
his help would be required . M«*. Baynes 

declared he intended to take no share or 
part in the undertaking! 

"Very well, then,” she said, “i shall 
have to make inquiries .and see about do- 
ing it myself.” 

“Rather than you should be taken in by 
a set of rogues,” he conceded, “I’ll do as 
you wish. But mind you, I’m acting in 
entire opposition to my better judgment !" 

Mr. Baynes, back from work on the day 
of the race, found his wife waiting at the 
front gate, tapping at it impatiently ; as 
he came within six houses of his home, he 
shook his head. She took up the hem of 
her apron, and with this to heir eyes ran 
indoors. From the kitchen he roared a 
command to her to come down and leave 
off snivelling and make herself useful. Ob- 
taining no reply he took the trouble to go 
to the foot of the stairs and make the 
formal announcement that, unless she de- 
scended at once, he would break every bone 
in her body. She came, red-eyed, and, 
kneeling, unlaced his boots. 

“You can’t say 1 didn’t warn you,” he 
remarked, sternly. “Every word I uttered 
has proved to be true. All your money 
gone, and your poor Uncle Ernest, if he’s 
looking down, or up, as the case may be, 
must feel sorry ” 

“Don’t, William, don’t !” 

“Oh, but Pm going to tell you the 
truth,” he said with determination. “I’m 
not the man to mince my words. You 
get no sympathy out of me. There’s only 
yourself to blame, and you’ve got to 
recognise the fact. I’m not going to have 
you going obout saying that you was re- 
commended to back the horse by other 
people. What you did, you did, with your 
eyes open.” , 

“Where did it come in ?” 

“Don’t interrupt me,” shouted Mr. 
Baynes, “when I’m talking. Been and lost 
the tin cad of my argument now. Besides, 
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what docs it matter whore it came in ? 
You asked me to back the horse to win ; 
there was nothing said about backing it 
for a place. As I told you, I couldn’t get 
thirty three to one ; but I did, after a lot 
of trouble, manage to put your money on 
at twenty-five. I’ve behaved straight- 
forward throughout the entire business, 
and, now that it's over, all I ask is that 
nothing more shall be said about it. I’m 
sick and tired of the whole affair. Perhaps 
another tiTae you’ll listen to me when 1 
give you good adviee.” , 

‘‘1 shall never back a horse again,” she 
declared tearfully. 

‘‘You’ll never get’the chance. Take the 
jug, and hurry off, and mind you’re back 
here sharp. 1 shall give you five minutes ; 
il you’re a second later there’ll be a fine of 
sixpence. That’s an item to be added to 
the list. ‘Loitering and gossiping when 
sent on errands, six d.' Go!” he ordered, 
placing his watch on the tabic. • 

He was pinning the sheet ol notepaper 
to the wall at the side of the looking-glass 
when his wife returned. Glancing at the 
watch, he waited grimly for her explana- 
tion. 

“Had to wait,” she said, “and find a 
boy selling evening newspapers.” 

“And vvlnit might yon want, pray, with 
evening newspapers ! Furthermore, where’s 
the jug ?” 

“It you want beer, fetch it,” she replied. 
“That was a good joke ol yours about the 
horse, but you’d better not let me catch you 
being qnite so funny again. It upset me, 
and 1 don’t like beiug upset.” 

He snatched the journal from her. She 
compelled him to give it back and to take it 
properly. In the stop-press space he read 
out : “Yinolia, one ; Gay Lothario, two ; 
Messenger Boy, three.” 

Mr. Baynes stood gazing at the fire, 
making the clicking noises with his tongue 
which folk adopt when, in disconcerting 
circumstances, speech fails. 

“I’ve been figuring it out in my head,” 
she went on, “but 1 can’t make it come 
twice alike. Tear down that bit of paper 
and sit yourself there and reckon it up for 
me. Twenty-five times ” 

“I can’t do it. I can’t do it.” 


“Don’t you start being stupid,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. B lynes. “I) > as l tell you.” 

Mr. Baynes had written the figures, and 
was about to enter on the task of multipli- 
cation, with one hand gripping the top of 
his Iliad, when he suddenly threw away 
the pencil. $ 

“My dear,” he said, “I want you to be 
so kind as to listen to me, and I must ask 
you not to be madder than you can possibly 
help. 1 admit the case is somewhat trying ; 
but you have to remember that we all have 
our cross to bear. 1 never backed that 
horse !” 

A pause of some moments iu length. 

“You mean,” said his wife slowly, “to 
look me in the face and to tell me that, 
after what you overheard on the tram- 
car ” 

“I ncvei*ovcrheard nothing of the kind 
on the tramcar.” 

“Perhaps, William, you’ll kindly tell me 
what horse you did put the money on.” 

“1 never,” he answered, “put no money 
on any horse whatsoever.” 

“Then where is the money ?” 

“In the inside pocket of the jacket I'm 
weariug at the present moment,” he said 
sulkily. 

“But what did you intend to do with 
it ?” 

“Hadn’t quite made up my mind about 
that. Idea was to preventyou from lording 
it over me. You see, my dear, I’d got accus- 
tomed to being master, and the sudden 
change was a ’bit trying. And in picking 
out what I thought was the uulikeliest 
gee-gee, I acted from the purest of motives, 
and for what 1 reckoned the best for all 
parties concerned. If 1 made a mistake, I’m 
soriy lor it.” 

“Do you realise, William, that il you’d 
obeyed my orders we should have been in a 
position to buy a nice little bouse of our 
own herein Notteuham, and never had to 
pay a week’s rent agaiu ? Do you under- 
stand how much you owe me ! Do you- 
comprehend ” 

“My dear,” he appealed, putting his 
hands together, “let me off as light as you 
can. I won’t go lording it about the place 
any more. Iu future, I’ll only lord it over 
myself.” 
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“THE ILLUSIONS OF NEW INDIA”* 


M R. I\ N. Bose needs no introduction 
to the Indian reader. He has written 
several well-known hooks. In his 
Epochs nf Civilisnlion, published in 1913, 
he laid down the proposition that Ihd in 
had attained the highest, the ethical, stage 
of civilisation, and that Europe was still 
in the intellectual stage. In the present 
hook he elaborates the views first en- 
unciated in the earlier volume, and comes 
to the conclusion that the current concep- 
tions about our ethical, intellectual, social, 
educational, political, and economic pro- 
gress are all illusions, and that in every one 
of these respects we are deteriorating, and 
deteriorating because, instead of holding 
fast to the ideals ol our ancient civilisa- 
tion, we are following the will-o- the- wisp 
of western materialism. That the views 
here propounded should be regarded as 
pessimistic, as the author anticipates, is the 
least that can be said of them. “Vanity 
of vanities — all is vanity” seems to be the 
melancholy refrain of every chapter of the 
book. It is apt to generate in the mind a 
sense of blank despair, if the writer’s dole- 
ful prognosis be taken to be literally true, 
for there can be no retracing our steps at 
this time of day in quest of that Golden 
Age of our history which nobody knows 
when and! where to locate. The author 
has travelled widely in India and Europe, 
and claims to have mixed much with the 
people of the country, and he appeals to 
his personal observation for the truth of 
the assertion that Hindu Society is still 
largely pervaded by the ideals of self- 
abnegation and benevolence. In fact, in- 
spitc of depreciatory remarks here and 
‘there in regard to conditions of our life 
which cannot be ignored or passed over, 
he minimises their evil effects and suggests 
that they are due more to our ill-conceived 
efforts at reform on western lines than to 
any inherent defect in the system itself. 
So thoroughgoing an advocate of the 
status quo ante can only be characterised 
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as a reactionary, however liberal his educa- 
tion and eminent his abilities. We doubt 
if, inspite of all the claim he makes, he 
really knows the masses of the country 
dwelling in the heart of thj; villages, so 
intimately as he professes. Mr. Bose, if we 
mistake not, has spent the best part of his 
life in a highly artificial society — that of 
England-returned Indians — where one’s 
advance in civilisation is often measured 
by the degree to which he has assimilated 
European culture and specially its out- 
ward symbols, in manners, customs, food, 
dress, style and language. That a thought- 
ful, patriotic, and talented man like our 
author should revolt against the cant and 
insincerity and hollowness that must pre- 
vail in such a society, and should declaim 
against its imitative Anglomania, is not 
at all surprising. ‘Back to Nature and our 
old ideals’ would be liis cry of protest 
against it, and idealising the simple virtues 
of the indigenous mode of life, he would 
pass on to the other extreme of blind ad- 
miration of the past. Human nature 
is unfortunately too weak to hold stead- 
fastly to the golden mean; like the 
pendulum of the clock, it swings from one 
extreme to the other, gathering moment- 
um with every move, either forward 
or backward. However much Mr. Bose 
may sympathise with Hindus of the old 
type in their village homes, he is by his 
foreign education, environments, associa- 
tion and general mode of living too far 
removed from them to meet them on .a com- 
mon platform and on equal terms ; there is 
a great soeial gulf fixed between him and 
them, and if they do not actually fight shy 
of people of his class, they only approach 
the latter in their best holiday looks, 
which effectually mask the real man within 
and serve as an impassable barrier to gen- 
uine human intercourse. Those of us who 
have never been to England or adopted the 
European style of living or gone out of the 
pale of caste and brtliodox}', and live, 
move and have our being in the villages 
which arc the social units of India, are in a 
better position to judge of the merits of the 
indigenous culture as it exists at present, 
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•'is distinguished from what can he gleaned 
of it from ancient Hindu literature. And 
the first thing that strikes us with regard 
to that culture is that simplicity of man- 
ners and plain living do not necessarily 
connote absence of guile or greed . There 
may be as much low cunning and love of 
money in the simple village folk that charm 
us at first sight as in a more luxurious, 
prosperous, and complexly organised com- 
munity ; only the object aimed at would 
be petty aqd parochial in the first case, 
and the distinction between the two types 
in this respect won 1(1 lie in the meanness* 
of proportions of the lower type. If it is a 
mistake to identify tl\e outer trappings of 
civilisation with the fact itself, it is equally 
a mistake to take the absence of any trap- 
pings fis the highest virtue. There may be 
and often is, as much vanity in the 
S/mny/isin in his sect marks and the scanty 
insignia of his order, as in the rich house- 
holder in his fine clothes. We fear that a 
book like the one under review, witten bv 
so able a member of the advanced commu- 
nity of Hindus, will be productive of much 
mischief among the orthodox reactionaries. 
It will be a sort of Bible in their hands. 
Unable to discriminate between exaggera- 
tion and truth, they will read into it a 
plenary justification for their wholesale 
condemnation of western ideals and insti- 
tutions, and they will attach all the 
greater weight to the opinions here expres- 
sed on account of the European experience 
and training of the author. However 
much Mr. Bose may admire ‘our modest 
and happy old home’, as he calls it, he will 
not go back to it in the sense in which the 
dwellers in cottages in orthododx society 
have to do. Consequently, in reading his 
condemnation of Western and appreciation 
of Oriental civilisation, it is necessary to 
dot his i’s and cross his t’s, and interpret 
his ideals in a qualified sense, laying stress 
more on the spirit than on the letter of his 
animadversions. This is precisely what 
those who will make much of the book will 
never do, and it is therefore necessary to 
record our protest against some of the 
views herein set forth. In doing so, we 
will only premise that there is no human 
institution in the world which is either 
absolutely good or absolutely bad . Even 
when society is moved by an evil impulse, 
among the bye- products of the forces 
which ate thus set in motion are to be 
found some which are distinctly salutary. 

10 


But to take hold ol these and ignore the 
resultant predominant evil consequences is 
to misinterpret the lessons of history and 
deceive ourselves. 

Mr. Bose begins by refuting the view 
set forth by a distinguished author in a 
popular work on Indian economics that 
no advance in eivilisati»n is possible with- 
out the rise to a higher standard of living. 
Such a high standard prevailed in Ayodhya 
and Lanka and Ilastinapur, as every 
re a dvr of the great Indian Epics is aware. 
And Mr. Bose himself admits that “it 
cannot be gainsaid, that a rise to a higher 
standard of living is the necessary con- 
comitant of advance in civilisation.” 
What he objects to, it would seem, is “the 
exchange of the indigenous standard of 
decency, cleanliness, comfort, and luxury for 
an exotic one." So far as the Indian 
standard iif good and wholesome, it is 
wholly worthy of preservation. We all 
know that in personal cleanliness, the 
Hindus are hard to beat ; nor in the height 
of summer, is it necessary, like the 
Europeanised Hindu, to sit swathed in a 
multiplicity of cumbersome apparel. But 
surely the' walls and floor of a Hindu 
house, and its immediate environments, 
would be all the better for a little imita- 
tion of the western standard of cleanliness. 
“Hygienic rules,” the author admits in 
another place, “have in many cases 
crystallised into superstitious practices 
among the vast majority of the Hindus." 
Mr. Vincent Sryith has said that “human 
societies with a low standard of comfort 
and a simple scheme of life are, like in- 
dividual organisms of a lowly structure, 
hard to kill,” and to this he attributes 
the rapid recovery of Indian village com- 
munities from the effects of destructive 
conquest. These village communities are 
Mr. Bose’s ideal of self-government ; he 
extols these ‘little republics’ to the skies, 
forgetting that they were, to quote Sir 
Ilenry Maine, primitive social organisms 
to which the Hindus owed some rudimen- 
tary administration of justice when no 
government existed outside the village 
capable of giving authority to court or 
judge. Mr. Bose avers that patriotism is 
a virtue of lower order than the cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Hindus. But to attain the 
ideal of universal humanity we must pass 
through the stage of nationality. The 
course of evolution lies through the family, 
the clan, the race and the nation, each 
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succeeding stage comprising and tran- 
scending the one preceding it. The Hindus, 
says Mjr. Bose, arc a nation, though not 
in the narrow western sense. Had it 
been so India would not have been thus 
described by one of her best friends: 

“India occupies a position among tlie countries 
of the world to which there is no parallel. She is 
absolutely alone in her experience. Look the globe 
over, there is no other land with which to make a 

comparison elsewhere, whatever the form <>i 

Government may be, the national aims, desires, 

aspirations, ideals, receive consideration And 

India? There are none so poor as to do India 
reverence. 1 ’ 

Nor is Mr. Digby alone in thinking so 
pityingly of India. “There is onlv one 
In< aia!” exclaims Mark Twain: 

“It is the only country whidh has a monopoly of 
grand aud imposing spectacles.. .There is the Plague, 
the Black Death : India invented it ; India is the 

cradle of that mighty birth Fanzine is India’s 

specialty. Elsewhere famines are small inconse- 
quential incidents— in India they are devastating 
cataclysms; in the one case they annihilate hundreds, 

in the other thousands With her, i*vet vLliing is on 

a gigantic scale, even her poverty; iioi other eountiy 
cun show anything to compare with it.*' 

The pathetic humour ol‘ the American 
and the thoughtful observation of the 
Englishman are at one regarding the 
uniqueness of India’s political and material 
condition. This unenviable distinction 
extends also to her social institutions. 
“Between India on the one hand,” says 
G. Lowes Dickinson, “and China or Japan, 
on the other, there is as great a difference 
as between India and any western country. 
The contrast that has struck me is that 
between India and the rest of the world. 
There I do feel a profound gulf.” The 
idea of patriotism was unknown in the 
Indian villages, and patriotism is the soul 
of nationalism. The so-ealled cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Hindus was neither more 
nor less than their utter indifference to 
their political condition. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, later the Duke of Wellington, 
knew the Indians well, for he wrote : 

“As for the wishes of the people, particularly in 
this, country, I put them out of the question. They 
are the only philosophers about their (Governors that 
1 have ever met with— if indiifereuce constitutes that 
character.” 

The village communities ‘let the legions 
thunder past,’ and ‘plunged in thought 
again.’ \nd for the most part, it was not 
thinking of a very high order, judging by 
the Smriti commentaries, which were 
engaged in elaborating penances and 
forging fresh chains of ceremonial ablution 


tor crushing Hindu intellect aiul enterprise. 
Mr. Bose says : 

“Knowing full well how very poorly the reason- 
ing faculty is developed among the mass of the people, 
and how very strong is the disinclination to exercise 
that faculty even when it is developed, they [the 
Hindus] prescribed rules of conduct so that the 
people had but little need to exercise that faculty in 
various matters of vital importance to them incli 
vidually aud socially.” 

But has this been for the good of India.’' 
Let the author himself answer : 

“Hindu civilisation has since then been exuberantly 
encrusted with thick parasitic ’outgrowths ol 
ignorance aud superstition, the products of stagna- 
tion.” 

Attain : 

“ The thick wall of prejudice and superstition which 
surrounds Hindu society gets continually overgrown 
with thick, rank jungle and adventitious excrescences, 
and their clearance irom lime to Lime is, no doubt, 
highly beneficial.” 

Mr. Host even recognises that “the in- 
creased sense of ’individuality developed 
under western influence has certainly Jed to 
considerable mental expansion which is 
reflected in the growing vernacular litera- 
tures.” The great war now raging in 
Europe should, in the opinion of Mr. Bose, 
serve to disillusion.New India. But is that 
really so? Have* we not had our own 
Kurukshetra which practically annihilated 
the warrior caste? Was it not due to land- 
hunger on the part ol the Kauravas? Did 
not the Lord himself exhort Aijunato fight 
to the bitter end for his just rights? Is 
there no lesson tor us in the marvellous 
heroism, self-sacrifice, national solidarity 
and patriotic ardour which the war has 
evoked in all the belligerent countries, if 
not in the wonderful scientific skill, brain 
power, intellectual and moral resources 
and organising genius which are being dis- 
played by the western nations on so vast 
a scale ? It is a war of brains more than 
of muscles, and of spiritual as much as of 
material forces. The love of liberty which 
impelled the weaker nations to sacrifice 
their all for the sake of something surely 
not material, ought to command our ad- 
miration. As to the seamy side of war, 
we do not think, that any war in the 
ancient or modern world has been alto- 
gether free from barbarities just as there 
has been no War without the display of a 
magnificent spirit qf chivalry in some of 
the combatants. To be unable to appre- 
ciate the moral qualities which lie behind 
the nations now in the grip of war—, 
nations whom we have so long regarded 
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as bent upon luxury, and case, and money - 
making alone — argues a blind conceit and 
self-sufficiency which is a sure sign of 
decay. Just as the heat at the centre of 
the earth, by causing seismic disturbances 
on its crust, leads to fresh readjustments 
of its surface, so also the present world- 
conflagration is sure to lead to a better 
readjustment of the political divisions of 
Europe. To vary the mataphor, these 
electrical discharges and thunderstorms 
will restore equilibrium and clear the 
atmosphere and remit in a more satis- # 
factory reconciliation between conflicting 
social, moral and political forces, making 
for the greater happiness of mankind. The 
stable equilibrium of our society of which 
Mr. Bose boasts, is only another name for 
the stagnation which he deplores. So 
long as there is life, there is move- 
ment; the peace of death, like a melan- 
choly pall, envelops us and we call it 
the ripe wisdom and immobility • of age. 
In fact, a race need not necessarily be im- 
mobile because it has a long history, for 
the analogy between the individual and 
the race in respect of birth, growth and 
decay is fundamentally incorrect, as the 
recent rejuvenescence of China shows. 
f Vide also 'Darwinism and Race Progress* 
by Professor Haycraft). 11 is only those 
nations which cut themselves off from all 
commerce with the world, both in the in- 
tellectual and the material spheres, and 
are shut up within their own shell, that 
attain the immobility of thcTama^ic state. 

In the author’s opinion, the diffusion 
of literacy on modern lines does not imply 
diffusion of right knowledge, and the 
Pandits are not less narrowminded and 
illiberal than the scholars of the new learn- 
ing. But it can hardly be denied that the 
diffusion of literacy is in these days of 
cheap print, the best means of putting the 
masses in the way of acquiring right know- 
ledge. That most people whose education 
has not gone beyond the elementary stage 
abuse it by reading cheap novels and 
‘penny dreadfuls’ docs not lessen the value 
of the instrument as a power for good. Mr. 
Bose says that “Education has not made 
the cultivators better cultivators, nor 
the artisans and tradesmen more efficient 
artisans and tradesmen'than before.” The 
reply to this common argument is to be 
found in Dr. Marshall’s Principles of Eco- 
nomics, where that sober and careful think- 
er says : 


“It is true that there are many kinds of work 
which can he clone as efficiently by an uneducated as 

by an educated workman But a good education 

confers great indirect benefits even on the ordinary 
workman. It stimulates his mental activity ; it 
fosters in him a habit of wise inquisitiveness ; it 
makes him more intelligent, more ready, more trust- 
worthy in his ordinary work ; it raises the tone of his 
life in working hours and nufcof working hours ; it is 
thus an important means towards the production of 
material weal ill ; at the same time that, regarded as 
an end in itself, it is inferior to none of those which 
the production of material wealth can be made to 
subserve.” 

A child in learning to walk has his limbs 
bruised by falls, but we do not prevent him 
from learning to walk on that account. 
Because learning may lie misapplied and 
put to wrong uses, ignorance cannot surely 
be preferred. Grey’s dictum, ‘where ignor- 
ance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise’ is true, if 
at all, within well-defined limits. ‘A fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue unexercised and 
un breathed,’ scarcely stands the test of 
trial. Knowledge is power, and to be 
weak, that is ignorant, as the Hindus at 
present arc, is miserable, doing or suffer- 
ing. The author himself admits that 
“education of the right sort, which would 
secure to them [the masses] material and 
moral welfare, would certainly be desir- 
able.” If the present curriculum in our 
elementary schools be found unsuitable, letit 
be changed, but let us not argue that mass 
education is wrong. Mr. Bose repeats that 
“a certain amount of education is un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the agricultural, 
manufacturing and trading classes” and 
prefers the indigenous system, as among 
the Manvaris. But does this rich and 
prosperous community wield the same 
influence as the 1 ’arsis, whose commercial 
training follows western lines ? A rich 
merchant need not necessarily lead a stunt- 
ed life, shut out from the joys and power 
which a liberal culture gives. The munifi- 
cence of the rich Indian trader would flow 
in a more fructifying channel than hitherto, 
had he been equipped with a more liberal 
education, and this is in a manner admitted 
by the author, who concedes that corpor- 
ate charity and corporate service exist 
now to an extent never seen before, and 
that modern philanthropy is more discri- 
minating, and public spirit has a much 
wider range. This is indeed only what 
might he expected, for the value of educa- 
tion lies chiefly in this, that it develops all 
the faculties of man, and makes him 
worthier of his high destiny. As for the 
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liberalism ot the I’andit, who can deny 
that it is confined to his philosophical 
speculations merely, and that as soon as 
he approaches the region of practical 
olitics, in most eases blind Pharisaism 
eeomes the sole guide of his conduct ? 
The thoroughness and profundity of the 
Pandits, which all admit, would however 
be all the better for a broader outlook and 
the introduction among them of the 
historic and comparative method of study. 
It would quicken them into new life and 
vigour, and enable them to produce original 
works which would help forward our 
social and intellectual regeneration, and 
not merely unprofitable rechauffes of thrice- 
digested commentaries. The Pandits know 
what the word ‘frog-in-the well’ stands 
for, for it was coined in their own 
mint; and it is a sad irony of fr.tc that the 
lx-st illustration of the idea should, at the 
present day, be furnished by themselves. 

The chapter on technical education is 
the most illuminating in the whole book. 
Here the author speaks with intimate 
personal knowledge, anti we are able to 
agree with almost everything that he says. 
For he recognises that the modernisation 
of our industries is to a certain extent 
inevitable and that “though something 
may be done by improved manual methods, 
they must to a large extent be suppli- 
mented by labour-saving appliances and 
machinery.” He calls this the positive 
method of regenerating our industries. 
He also appeals to us to set our face 
“against the so-called ‘rise’ in the standard 
of living after the European fashion.” He 
speaks of this as the Negative Method. 

“The adoption of this method would serve a 
double purpose. It would by saving annually the 
thfrtyfive crorcs or so at present spent upon imported 
articles furnish the capital for indigenous ventures, 
and would at the same time, save a good number 
of our industries from extinction. The two methods 
must work hand in hand ; one would be quite ineffec- 
tive without the other. . . . Modern western 
culture with its highly developed system of scientific 
and technical education is as indispensable for the 

C ositive method, as ancient Hindu culture with its 
igh ethical and spiritual ideals is lor the negative 
method.” 

Every patriotic Indian will feel the force 
of this apjicut, and recognise its truth. 

Mr. Bose holds that the moral progress 
of India is an illusion, for keenness of com- 
petition has resulted in the lowering of 
the moral standard in even the learned 
professions, and the ‘elevation’ of the 


proletariat is ‘fraught with grave danger 
to Hindu Society,’ inasmuch as it has 
led, not so much to the levelling up of the 
lower classes, as to the levelling down of 
the upper classes, by tending to swell 
the ranks of penurious aspirants for govern- 
ment service. This is to take too narrow 
and selfish a view of the uplift movement 
among the socially depressed classes. 
There is no law of Nature ordaining that 
all who belong to these classes must follow 
agricultural pursuits. If sojyc of them, 
by seeking ‘fresh field spiud pastures new,’ 
relieve the pressure on the soil, there is 
no cause for alarm in it, nor is there any 
reason why the government services 
should for ever remaun a monopoly of the 
higher classes. Dr. Marshall shows that 
fundamental characteristic of modern in- 
dustrial life is not a beggar-thy-neighbour 
competition, but economic freedom, that 
is, growth of free activity and enterprise, 
emancipation lrom custom, self-reliance, 
deliberate choice and forethought, and a 
recognition of the dignity of man as man. 
The hard struggle for existence is no doubt 
responsible for the low moral tone in 
some of the professions, but it is an evil 
which will cure itself, when the instinct 
of self-preservation will lead our youngmen 
more and more into other fields of activity 
where, as in commerce and industry, they 
have still to take the place which is their 
due. Moreover, what little we know of the 
moral condition of the people in the daj's 
immediately preceding the British rule, or 
even the establishment of the Indian 
universities, does not justify the confident 
assertion that our morals were better 
in those days. Religion was then identified 
with formalism, and the divorce 1>etwecp 
ethics and religion was complete. The 
life and teachings of Christ, and the reviv- 
ed interest in Buddhism, with their 
ethical emphasis, together with the high 
moral tone of western literature, caused 
an ethical revival in India which forms 
one of the happiest auguries for her future. 
The sense of manly independence and self, 
respect, and the tendency to discriminate 
between the letter that killcth and the 
spirit that giveth life arc all due to this 
moral regeneration; and to deny the 
salutary effect of this ethical transform ^ - 
tion in our everyday life would be to 
ignore the self-evident. Even our revived 
interest in the spiritual element in our 
ancient literature, such as the Upanisads , 
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is due, to no small extent, to the researches 
of western scholars. 

The caste system, says Mr. Bose, “does 
credit to the head no less than to the heart 
of the Aryan sages of ancient India who 
conceived and constructed it. It is firmly 
based upon the principle of heredity and 
anticipated the modern science of Euge- 
nics.” In the first place. Eugenics can 
hardly yet be dignified with the name of 
science. Dr. Salceby in his works on 
eugenics ^as exposed the unscientific 
character of* the .prevalent notions on 
heredity on which the caste system is sup- 
posed to be based. Professor Ritchie in 
his ‘Darwinism and Politics' discussing 
this subject says : 

“It is instructive to notice the wav in which 
half understood scieutitk theories are misapplied to 
practical matters.’’ 

We tire inclined to agree with the author 
that the caste system has in the past 
helped to some extent to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Hindu race, but its utility 
at the present day is by no means obvious, 
and indeed its condemnation by western 
thinkers as “the most disastrous and 
blighting of human institutions” seems to 
us to possess considerable justification 
now ; and inspite of his enthusiastic 
approbation ot the system, Mr. Bose liim- 
selt has to admit that "without it, the 
Hindus might possibly have risen higher 
than they did,” and that "in course of 
time, the caste system became largely 
overlaid by a thick crust of prejudice and 
superstition owing to the peculiar attitude 
of Hinduism toward Hindu society and 
other causes.” But the subject is too vast 
for summary treatment, and we pass on 
to other topics. 

Mr. Bose cosiders the toleration of the 
Hindus to be an important cause of the 
stability of Hinduism, and adds: “Maho- 
medauism has made but lew converts ex- 
cept among the Hinduised aborigines. 
Nor lias Christianity been more successful 
than Mahomedanism." fhe tolerant 
spirit of Hinduism is no doubt a praise- 
worthy feature, but that is a virtue which 
Hinduism shares with all ethnic religions, 
and the disastrous consequences of ‘the 
loose and careless temper of polytheism’ 
anti ‘its soft and yielding substance’ to quote 
Gibbon, have been eloquently depicted 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of his im- 
mortal history. Toleration is indifterenee. 
When Mahmud of Ghazni broke with his 


own hand the head of the idol in the 
temple of Somnath, there were few, if 
any’, Mahomedans in India. But the nine 
centuries which have elapsed since his 
time have seen a gradually increasing 
Islamic population claiming India as their 
mother-country, and this steady increase 
being maintained evfcn now, when there 
is no Maliomedan emperor to add prestige 
to the religion of the prophet. To say 
that this immense Moslem population 
consists wholly or even largely, of the 
descendants of Mogul, Algan, I’athan, 
Persian or Arabic immigrants, would 
be absurd ; and the only alternative suppo- 
sition, supported by history, is that they 
are mostly eon verts, usually’ from the 
lower ranks of Hinduism. Nor can it be 
denied that Christianity is making heavy 
inroads upon Hinduism, specially in the 
South of India, as the census statistics go to 
prove. Between 188 V to 1911, the Hindus 
have increased at the rate of 15.3 per 
cent, the Muslims at the rate of 33 per 
cent, and the Christians at the rate of 
108.1 per cent. In 1881, 7,432 of every 
ten thousand people in India professed the 
Hindu faith, whereas the corresponding 
figure in 1911 was only 6,939. The 
apathy of the Hindus has led to this alarm- 
ing decline in their relative strength, and 
has greatly increased the complexity of the 
political situation; it has divided and 
weakened the Hindus to an extent un- 
known among the followers of other reli- 
gions in India.’ "But Hinduism,” say’s Mr. 
Bose, "has been as intolerant and illiberal 
in matters of social conduct as it has been 
tolerant and liberal in matters of religious 
belief. And the efforts of the religious 
reformers of old India from the remotest 
antiquity to the present day have been 
directed mainly against the evil conse- 
quences of this despotic sway of Hinduism 
in social matters specially in regard to 
caste.” These militant and reforming 
movements, according to Mr. Bose, are. 
however devoid of the great importance 
which is claimed tor them. In India, says 
Sister Nivedita, social rules and etiquette 
in regard to the minute details of everyday 
life have been elaborated through centuries, 
but in the West, where a certain standard 
of personal refinement is exacted as rigidly 
as iu India itself, these matters are taught 
in the nursery by women, and relegated, 
at most, to the first ten years of a child’s 
upbringing. She therefore appealed to Hin- 
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duism to be dynamic, no longer as the pre- 
server of Hindu custom, but as the creator 
of Hindu character. “Since the year 1S5S 
onwards, there has been no possible goal 
for the Indian people but a complete assi- 
milation of the modern consciousness.” 
Sister Nivedita loved,. India well, and she 
considered such a dynamic transformation 
not only not devoid of importance, but the 
most paramount necessity for Hinduism. 

After the illusion of social progress, 
comes the myth of political progress. “If,” 
says Mr. Bose, “instead of pursuing the 
chimera of Western civilisation, new India 
had remained contented with the simple 
life and the simple joys of the village, and 
endeavoured to maintain the simple 
system of indigenous self-government, the 
social crisis with which India is threatened 
to-day might have been averted.” But 
simple joys of this kind are more compat- 
ible with a vegitative existence not dis- 
turbed by high endeavour or deep thought, 
which however unpleasant, bring in their 
own reward in the development of a higher 
manhood. From homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity, from simplicity to complexity of 
structure and organisation, is the order of 
evolution. Even if we wanted to lead a 
bucolic existence, the invaders from beyond 
our borders or from over the seas would 
not let us live in peace in our Sleepy 
Hollow. “India is probably further oft the 
goal of real self-government now than she 
was three generations ago” is another of 
Mr. Bose’s gloomy prognostications for 
which wc sec no justification. Three gener- 
ations ago, wc expected to have self-gov- 
ernment merely on the strength of our 
ability to quote Burke and Mill; now wc 
have gained greater insight into the ac- 
tualities of the situation, consequently our 
politics is becoming saner and deeper, and 
at the same time we are proving by our 
achievements in many directions our fitness 
for self-government. The force of enlight- 
ened public opinion has generated a large 
fund of ideas in our favour both here and in 
other foreign countries which is sure to 
make its effect felt in diverse ways. It is 
the first steps in the struggle which arc the 
most difficult to climb, and pessimism in 
face of the difficulties in our way can only 
lead to disaster, since to go back is impos- 
sible. The one fundamental gain to India 
in the political sphere is the development 
in the Indian character of a previously un- 
known virtue— patriotism. The national- 


istic impulse lias within the last ten years 
given a correct orientation to this virtue, 
which was manifesting a tendency to lose 
itself in an amorphous universnlism ; it has 
contributed immensely to our growing 
sense of self-respect and made us more self- 
reliant and reverential towards the tradi- 
tions and culture of our own race and 
country. Mr. Bose’s book is itself a strong 
proof of this fact, and if we are not thrown 
off our balance by his lugubrious half- 
truths, it will help the efforts qfetTie nation- 
alists to prevent the denationalisation of 
the Hindu race. The intense love and ad- 
miration for the traditions of our indige- 
nous civilisation which is evident in every 
page of the volume before us would be im- 
possible to associate with a man in Mr. 
Bose's position even a decade or two ago. 

Mr. B ose is nothing if not thorough, 
and he will not eveirallow us to rest under 
the comfortable belief that though the 
evils he has pointed out are inseparable 
from a transitional stage, they will cure 
themselves in course of time. Indeed, the 
last chapter, in which he discusses the 
matter, is the most mournful in the whole 
book. Here he sums up his views, .and 
deliberately opines that the present world 
war may prove to be the beginning of 
the end of western civilisation. “It is un- 
questionable,” says Mr. Bose, “that there 
arc features of Hindu society which arc 
also lamentable but not to the extent 
those of western society are.” The move- 
ment towards western civilization is in 
his opinion, ‘not progress but regress, not 
ascent but descent.’ The history of any 
idea or movement may be divided into 
three stages— that of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. Our wholesale admiration for 
western civilisation corresponded to the 
first stage; the reaction against it — of 
which Mr. Rose’s book is an extreme ex- 
ample— fostered by the nationalist impulse, 
corresponds to the second stage; and we 
have already entered on the third stage of 
reconciliation ot the two opposing move- 
ments into a higher synthesis in which all 
that is great and good in occidental civili- 
sation will be added to and assimilated by 
oriental civilisation. 

Mr. Bose recognises that “as in this 
world the soul cannot remain without a 
body, material progress up to a certain 
point is the necessary antecedent to ethical 
and spiritual development.” Yet he is 
never tired of declaiming against the mate- 
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rialistic tendencies of western civilisation. 
At the same time he considers that the real 
condition of the masses in the west is ex- 
tremely deplorable, and that there is much 
more degradation among them than 
among the corresponding classes in India. 
The drink evil and the factory system art- 
no doubt responsible for a great deal of 
squalor and misery among the European 
jjeoples, but to descrilx: the material con- 
dition of the people in India as in any way 
better, is tobe guilty of cruel insensibility 
to the npalmtg misery of their lives. The 
socialists and labourites are already a 
power in the West, and they as well as the 
governing classes are quite alive to the 
condition of the masses, and are doing 
a good deal by social and industrial 
legislation and in other ways to ameliorate 
the conditions of the working classes. 
A single case of c ho ley a in a remote pro- 
vincial town in the backwoods of Germany 
is flashed across the wires by Reuter from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
Herein India, when the sun dries up all 
the available sources of drinking water, 
cholera sweeps off millions annually, and 
nobody knows. The premature death of 
a score of men by accident or from any 
preventible cause gives rise to animated 
debates in Parliament and leads to the 
appointment of K 03 - a 1 Commissions of 
Enquiry. Famine has been banished from 
Europe and America. ‘In England now 
want ot food is scarcely ever the direct 
cause of death’ says Dr. Marshall. The 
yearly death-roll from malaiial fever in 
India exceeds the ravages of the present 
world- war. Mr. Bose himself bears ample 
testimony to the ‘monumental poverty’ of 
India, where a fifth ol the population, ac- 
cording to Sir William Hunter, live on the 
brink of starvation. Human life is not 
held so cheap in the west as in India. 
There it was that the political equality of 
even' man— the right to live and to grow 
freely — was first recognised. In looking 
over the pages of the American Sociological 
Review, we came across a series of articles 
on ‘Chicago Housing Conditions,’ in which 
there are some photographic reproductions 
of the poor with their belongings, living in 
the slums and the back tenements. The 
houses, apartments, clothes and furniture 
of these ‘poor’ people are an eloquent com- 
mentary on the comfortable theory that 
they are more miserable than our Indian 
poor, nor do they look like the wretched 


starvelings with whom we are so familiar. 
The masses in India cannot simply dream 
Of these luxuries. The fact that a married 
couple have to live with 3, 4 or 5 children 
in the same room (of which the dimensions 
are given) is repeatedly represented in these 
articles as a great grievance. The best 
rented house in the Moffusil town where 
the present writer lives has only one sleep- 
ing room, occupied by a married couple 
and four children, the dimensions of which 
arc -smaller than those of many of the 
apartments mentioned in the articles on 
Chicago ; nor is the room so well furnished 
as most of the apartments of these slum- 
dwellers, though the head of the family we 
refer to has, with one or two exceptions, 
the largest income in the town. And yet 
how unceasing, vigilant, and wide-spread 
the movement and how steady the stream 
of public benevolence for the amelioration 
of these poorer classes in the ‘materialistic’ 
west, and what a sad contrast they present 
to the apathy of ‘spiritualistic’ India in 
these respects ! In fact, the very success of 
the agitation on beluylf of the poor, and 
the glowing descriptions of their miserable 
condition bj- philanthropists in western 
lands, make us imagine that they are 
worse oil than they are. 

Anyone who is well-read in English 
fiction must have observed that the 
characters depicted in the novels often 
act from motives which seem to us to be 
highly sentimental and stake their till for 
interests which appears in our eyes little 
short of the quixotic. The fact is that 
man does not live by bread alone, and 
when his material wants are fairly satisfi- 
ed, he cannot but be actuated in the 
ordinary play and interaction of life by 
abstract desires, ideals and aspirations 
which bear no relation to mere physical 
necessities, and are more or less spiritual, 
in character. The morality of peasants 
has been characterised by C. H. Pearson 
as “an absolute concentration of the mind . 
upon small economies, or it may be, small 
pilferings, and a thorough deadening ot the 
moral sense.” The cultivators form* the 
vast majority of the masses in India, hut 
how lew are there among the prosperous 
peasantry of East Bengal who can resist 
the temptation of watering their jute and 
how many in all Bengal who do not 
readily swallow the bait of the village 
tout? Galdos, the Spanish novelist, seems 
to us to have struck the true note in the 
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following passage, which is borne out by 
our intimate experience of rural society: 

“There has been much declamation against the 

materialism of cities but there is a more terrible 

plague in the materialism of villages which petrifies 
millions of human beings, killing all noble ambition 
in them, and confining them within the cireie of a 

mechanical, brutal and gloomy existence Under 

his [the villager’s ] hypocritical frankness is con- 
cealed a sombre arithmetic, which for acuteness and 
perspicacity, surpasses all that the cleverest 
mathematicians have desired.” 

Dr. Marshall makes a similar observa- 
tion with regard to the petty traders, 
shopkeepers and bankers, who flourish in 
our villages : 

“Among races whose intellectual capacity seems 
not to have developed in any other direction, and 
who have none of the originating power of the 
modern business man, there will be found many 
who show an evil sagacity in driving a hard bargain 
in a market even with their neighbours. No 
traders are more unscrupulous in taking advantage 
of the necessities of the unfortunate than are the 
corn dealers and money lenders of the Hast. * 

The deserted villages of Bengal hear 
eloquent testimony not to the ravages of 
malaria alone, hut also to the atmos- 
phere of low cunning and pestilential 
intrigue which pervades them, though 
the people are generally innocent of an 
English education. Only inward grace 
can give the highest things in life, hut 
money can give us the means of using 
them to the best advantage, as the Sanskrit 
poets, who have so many fine passages on 
the deleterious effects of chill penury on 
the genial current of the soul, knew well 
enough. In the Western desire to increase 
the comforts and the facilities of life M r. 
G. L. Dickinson sees "a great impulse which 
may fairlj r he called spiritual.’ “The West,’’ 
he adds, “is doing more than it knows it 
is doing; it is endeavouring to lift the 
general level of material life in order that 
there may be more leisure, more education, 
more capacity and opportunity for that 
impassioned reflection on life which is the 
essence of what I mean by culture.’’ And 
"he concludes his essay on the civilisation 
of the East thus : 

“t expect the East to follow us, into alt excesses, 
and fo go right through, uot round, all that vve 
have been through, on its way to a higher phase of 

civilisation, in short, I believe that, the East 

will become as “materialistic’’ (to use the word) 

as the West, before it can recover a new • and genuine 
spiritual life.” 

India was not oppressed by the tuedium 
Yitse and keenly appreciated the good 
things of the world in the days of the 


Kig-vcda and the Mahabharata; the age 
represented by the immortal Kalidasa 
tingled with the joy of life in every vein; 
the beauty of living form and inanimate 
nature threw him into raptures and inspir- 
ed him into finest expression: it was only 
the philosophers- the followers of Kapila 
and Buddha who were obsessed by the 
weariness of existence, blit Madhava 
Acharya in the fourteenth century wrote 
in his Sarva-Darshana-Samgraha that the 
masses of men, considering jj^ealth and 
desire the only ends cif life, * hnd denying 
the existence of any object belonging to a 
future world, only follow the doctrine of 
Charvaka the atheist, .whose teachings are 
therefore hard to eradicate. Nor is the 
cry of materialism confined to the Hast. 
Guizot dealt with it nearly a century ago 
in his History of Civilisation in Europe. 
Progress, according to him, was the funda- 
mental idea conveyed by the word ‘civili- 
sation/ .This progress consists of two 
factors — the development of society 
and the development of humanity. 
An increasing production and a more 
equitable distribution of the means of 
giving strength and happiness to society 
constitutes the first factor. But is it all? 
he asks. And he answers: 

“ft is utmost as if we asked : is the human species 
after all a mere ant-hill, a society in which all that 
is required is order and physical happiness, in which 
the greater the amount of labour, and the more equi- 
table the division of the fruits of labour, the more 
surely is the object attained, the progress accomplish- 
ed ? Our instinct at once feels repugnant to so 
narrow a definition of human destiny.” 

Besides the development of the social 
state, there is thus another and an equally 
necessary element of civilisation, viz., the 
development of the individual man. And 
the association between these two elements 
is intimate. 

“When a great change is accomplished in the 
state of a country, when there is operated in it a 
large development of wealth and power, a revolution 
in the distribution of the social means, this new fact 
encounters adversaries, undergoes opposition ; this 
is inevitable. What is the general cry of the adver- 
saries of the change ? They say that this progress 
of the social state does not ameliorate, docs not re- 
generate, iti like manner, in a like degree, the moral, 
the internal state of man ; that it is a false, delusive 
progress, the result of which is detrimental to moral- 
ity, to man. The friends of social development ener- 
getically repel thi9 attack ; they maintain, on the 
contrary, that the progress of society necessarily in- 
volves and carries with it the progress of morality ; 
that when the external life is better regulated, the 
internal life is refined and purified.” 

But history teaches that 
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“All the great developments of the internal man 
have turned to the profit of society ; all the great 
developments of the social state to the profit of in- 
dividual man. We find the one or the other of the 
two facts predominating, manifesting itself with 
striking effect, and impressing upon the movement 
in progress a distinctive character. w “A revolu- 
tion is accomplished in the state of society ; 
it is better regulated, rights and property are more 
equitably distributed, amongst members — that is to 
say, the aspect of the world becomes purer and more 
beautiful, the action of government, the conduct of 
men in their mutual relations, more just, more 
benevolent. Do you suppose that this improved 
aspect of^ world, this amelioration of external 
facts, does not react ypon the interior of man, upon 
humanity ?” 4 

And Guizot answers that a world better 
regulated and move just renders man him- 
self more just, that the inward is reformed 
by the outward, as the outward by the 
inward, and that the two elements of civi- 
lisation are closely connected tlie one with 
the other. If the spiritual element in civi- 
lisation had been so prominent in modern 
India— and it is with Modern India, 
and not with the India of our sacred 
literature, that we have to deal — its 
counterpart and complement, social pro- 
gress, would have flowed from it sooner or 
later and there would have been no neces- 
sity to bewail the stagnation in the social 
state. That Hindu society is what it is to- 
day proves that our much-vaunted spiri- 
tual progress is the greatest of all our 
illusions, and all the illusions of New India 
which Mr. Bose has taken such pains to 
expose, pale into insignificance before it. 
“In every stage of civilisation,” says Dr. 
Marshall, the leading authority on econo- 
mics in England, “in which the power of 
money has been prominent, poets in verse 
and prose have delighted to depict a past 
truly ‘Golden Age,’ before the pressure of 
mere material gold had been felt. 


Their idyllic pictures have been beautiful, and have 
stimulated noble imaginations and resolves ; but they 
have had very little historic truth. Small communi- 
ties with simple wants for which the bounty of nature 
has made abundant provision, have indeed sometimes 
been nearly free from care about their material needs, 
and have not been tempted to sordid ambitions* 
But whenever wc can penetrate to the inner life of 
A crowded population tender primitive conditions 
in our own time, we Find more want, more narrow- 
ness, and more hardness, than was manifest at a 
distance and we never find a more widely diffused 
comfort alloyed by less suffering than exists in the 
western world today.” 

Dr. Marshall says that the artisan 
classes in England now outnumber the 
unskilled labourers, and “some of them 
already lead a more refined and noble life 
than did the majority of the upper classes 
even a century ago” and adds : 

“This progress has done more than aaythingTelse 
to give practical interest to the question whether 
it is really^impossible that all should start in the 
world with a fair chance of leading a cultured life 
, free fit un the pains of poverty and the stagnating 
influences of excessive mechanical toil ; and this 
question is pressed to the front by the growing 
earnestness of the age.” 

We hope this is not the type of western 
materialism which are asked to renounce. 
To say this, however, is not to deny the 
high spiritual value of some of our ancient 
religions ideals and social institutions and 
practices, but their influence on our present- 
day life has been reduced to a minimum, 
and it is sheer cant to dwell on the Snttvic 
character of our village life. We are steep- 
ed in Tnmnsic inactivity, and the sooner 
we rccognise.this the greater is our chance 
of recovering our glorious ancient heritage 
by assimilating the best that the west has 
to teach us with the highest elements of 
our indigenous culture and civilisation. 

Politicks. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

1. English Poets and thk National Ideal : 

by E. tie Se/inronrt, Professor of English in the University 
of Birmingham. Oxford Univosity Press. n)iy. Prite 
2-6d net , 

TJtuler the above heading are collected together 
four lectures delivered before the University of 

11 


Birmingham. They are intended to furnish ideas and 
inspiration in these times of stress, by drawing upon 
the spiritual resources of English poetry. The author 
says that the idea of patriotism has developed with 
the growth of civilisation. Shakespeare's whole read- 
ing of history, for instance, is aristocratic. He 
concentrates the history of the nation in the doings 
of its leaders and the people are of small account to 
him. “And the first lesson that he read in past 
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history was the imperative need for national unity. 
The house divided against itself cannot stand.'/ 

“This Englaud never did, nor ever shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wouud itself— 

Nought shall make us rue 

If England to herself do rest but true.” 

“In the roll of heroic ^nglislnien, there is no 
sublitner figure, no more inspiring example, than 
John Milton.” The one passionate belief of Milton’s 
life was 1 the necessity of liberty as the essential 
preliminary of all development, both personal and 
national. He hated nothing so much as ‘ignoble 
ease and painful sloth’ : 

“What more oft in nations grown corrupt 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ?” 

In his best known prose pamphlet, Arcopagitica, 
Milton stands out as the grandest advocate of ideal 
freedom. The favourite claptrap of modern Jingoism 
of the East and the West being fundamentally 
dissimilar did not commend itself to him, for he 
wrote : “Who knows not that there js a mutual 
bond of amity and brotherhood between man and 
inan all over the world, neither is it the English sea 
that can sever us from that duty and relation/’ lie 
has also the insight to perceive that one caunot be 
free at home and a despot elsewhere, “for such is the 
nature of things, that he who entrenches on the 
liberty of others, is the first to lose his own and 
become a slave.*’ Wordsworth’s intense patriotism 
is reflected in the following lines : 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.” 

And yet he did not forget that 
“By the soul 

Only, the nations shall be great and free ” 

Into the cause of oppressed peoples Byron flung 
himself with a noble ardour. He gave to Greece 
not only the noblest of his soqgs ( ‘The Isles of 
Greece’ ), but his life. He and Shelley kept the ideal of 
liberty alive in England. 

Tennyson believed, and rightly, that 

“The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed,” 

and laid down the ideal of cultured patriotism thus : 

“Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
Prom out the storied past, and used 
Within the present, but transfused 
Thro* future time by power of thought.” 

But “the freedom that he extols is the freedom of 
a cultured middle class. She is ’sober-suited/ and 
can be trusted not to soil her clothes. He had no 
real love of the people, and no sympathy with the 
modern movement towards democracy.. . . . His 
advocacy of law and precedent has just that 
half-truth which has given plausibility to all 
the obstruction of all the ages.” “lie never 
admitted the immense debt of the whole 
civilised world to the genius of France, to her 
lucidity of mind, her generous impulses, her 
idealism, to the sacrifices that she has made for the 
cause of freedom.”* It was reserved for George 
Meredith to give eloquent expression in verse to 
what the world owes to France. “One of the 
brightest aspects of the present situation is that 


now, though late, England is learning something of 
the true nobility of Prance.” For those who felt 
deeply the claims of nationality, the most inspiring 
event in the nineteenth century, perhaps in the 
history of the world, was the heroic struggle of 
Italy for national unity and independence. To 
Lrmdor, Clough, Rossetti, the two Brownings, 
Meredith, Italy became a symbol of the noblest 
conceptions of patriotism. But of all English singers 
Swinburne was stirred by Italy to noblest poetic 
utterance. His Songs before Sunrise, which form the 
most impassioned collection of hymns to liberty in 
the English language, have Italy as tlicir main 
inspiring theme. Englan J, in taking up .the cause of 
Belgium, has fulfilled Mrs. Browning's ./leal ; 

' ‘Happy are all free nations, 

too strong to be dispossessed, 

But blessed are they among nations, 

that dare to be strong for the rest.” 

Let us hope that the generous impulse which is said 
to have actuated England in the present war will not 
exhaust itself in the effort to restore Belgium, but will 
manifest its beneficent activity in the cause of her 
great 1) .-pendency, which has given of its best for her 
sake at this critical juncture of her history. 

II.— Nvtio.n wLITY anij Emimrk : by Btpin Chandra 
I'al. Citftu//d t T/uitker , Spin/: & Co. n)ib. 

The book purports to be ‘a running study of some 
current Indian problems * It is a collection of essays 
first published in this and other reviews. The author 
admits that some fundamental ideas occur again and 
again in tluse essays. They are shortly these ; An 
isolated sovereign and independent India was hither- 
to the goal of the Indian nationalist. But this ideal 
is impossible of realisation, regard being had to the 
Chinese rejuvenescence and the Pan-Islamic ferment. 
“The sixty millions ot Mahomedans in India, if ins- 
pired with Pan-Islamic aspirations, joined to the 
Islamic principalities and powers that stand both to 
our westand our north-west, may easily put an end to 
all our nationalist aspirations, almost at any mo- 
ment, if the presrnt British connection be severed. The 
four hundred millions of the C hint sc Enifire can not 
only gain an easy footing in India, but once that 
footing is gained, they are the only people under the 
sun who can hold us down by sheer superior physical 
force.” The Pan-Islamist, according to their own 
leading exponents, are Mo lems first and Indians 
afterwards, which means that, in case of any conflict 
between non-Moslem India and any Islamic power, 
the Indian Mahomcdans would sympathise with and 
support their Moslem co-religionists outside India. 
This is a serious menace to Hindus, and so also is the 
Pan-Mongol awakening. Mr. Pal claims the fullest 
freedom and right of development for the Mahomedan 
states of Europe and Asia and Africa, but he would 
have the Mahomedans of India abandon their ‘extra- 
territorial patriotism’ , and while maintaining the 
fullest right of expansion for their special cultural 
needs, they should, in his opinion, combine with the 
Hindus to form a composite Indian nationality. If 
Pan-Mongolism aud Pan-lslamism arc a menace to 
Indian nationality, they are no less a danger to the 
British rule in India, so e long as the people of India 
remain weak and helpless, unable to resist any out- 
side attack or lend any strength to the British arms. 
The only way to avert this danger which is looming 
on the horizon is for England to combine with India 
and the colonies on a Fedesal basis, and accept India 
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as a co-partner and an equal among equals in a great 
scheme of Imperial federation. The Empire-idea is 
superior to the nation-idea, because it is a step nearer 
to the ultimate goal of the universal federation of 
humanity. The federal idea is an old one in India, 
and quite familiar to the social system of the Hindus. 
India is too vast and diversified to form one political 
unit. The only conceivable principle of union for the 
various provinces of India is federalism. A federated 
India in a federated Empire is the line of political 
evolution indicated for the Nationalists. The British 
are a notoriously practical people, and Mr. Pal sees in 
the creation of an enclave at Delhi and the promise of 
provincial autonomy sure signs tint Hritish statesmen 
arc quite to the new situation created by the 

Pan-Mongol and the j’an-Islamic menace in world- 
politics. The Boy Scout movement should be en- 
couraged by tbe Government so that the people may 
feel that the Government is not afraid to arm them 
for purposes of self-deft nee, and in order to afford a 
legitimate outlet for the self-sacrificing enthusiasm 
and the desire for self-assertion and self-expansion 
which is natural to youth. L yalty should n >t be 
divorced from patriotism, as ii case of a conflict bet- 
ween these two fentiinents the latter is sure to pre- 
vail. Anarchism is fostered by the conviction that 
there is an irreconcilab’e and hopeless antagonism 
between the interests of the people and of the foreign 
government that rules over them. The 'Government 
should identify itself completely with the cause of the 
people. The idca'ism of the political criminals should 
be given scop? for achievement at the same time that 
their crimes are punished. The Executive Council of 
the Viceroy should not be manned by permanent 
officials, however experienced. This is never done in 
England, and for g >od reason. The chief function of 
the Council is to initiate policy, to formulate the 
principles which must govern the state, and to adopt 
such changes in the machinery and working of the 
government as the evolving conditions of the country 
must from time to time call for. And long official 
training, instead of being a help is inevitably a very 
serious hindrance to this work. 

Mr. Pal has a grasp of the basic facts of Hindu 
civilisation and culture, and seems t o be well read in 
political philosophy. All his arguments arc cast in 
a philosophic mould, and contain ample food for 
serious thinking. He has also a good knowledge of 
European politics derived from intimate ucrsonal 
contact. He has, however, all his life ncen a keen 
fighter, and some of the blows which he aims at the 
'moderates 1 and others who do not think in all 
matters with him seem to us rather uncharitable and 
uncalled for. He poses as a candid friend of India, 
and is never slow to point out wherein he differs 
from the average Congress politician. But divested 
of its philosophical trappings, there seetns to be 
about as much difference between his goal and that 
of the moderates as, to use a colloquialism, between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 11 is own special 
contribution to Indian political thought in this 
volume is that Great Britain must conic down from 
her pedestal of the dominant arbiter to the position 
of an equal partner in order to satisfy the sober 
section of Nationalists who do not desire sovereign 
independence for India, and that in view of the Pan- 
Islamic and Pan-Mongol •menace, England will be 
forced to do so. “The Government of India must 
gradually cease to be autocratic, and become more 
and more truly representative of the highest thought 
and culture of India, controlled and worked by the 
composite Indian people, through their accredited 


spokesmen and officers, just as the Colonial Govern- 
ments are — before it will be able to completely re- 
concile itself to the legitimate requirements of the 
Nationalist lideal.” It is not easy to perceive the 
difference between this ideal and the colonial form of 
self-government which is the ideal of the ‘moderates.’ 
Mr. Pal seems to find a pleasure in upsetting all 
current political convictions in his desire to be 
original, and the reaction against the extravagant 
claims of western civilisation lias sometimes led him 
to reject western ideas in rather too wholesale a 
fashion. His condemnation of those who habitually 
‘nag’ at the government will certainly surprise the 
bureaucrats who were not accustomed to count him 
among their friends. Some of the topics dealt with 
belong so entirely to the domain of contemporary 
politics that they might well have been avoided in a 
work which may justly claim a high level of merit, 
and the book might with advantage be compressed 
and condensed to nearly half its size. The real value 
of the volume before us lies in our opinion in the 
subtle analysis of the nationalist problem and its 
true re’ation to Indian conditions, and in the 
thoughtful suggestions and masterly generalisations, 
not always relevant to the main theme, with which 
it is interspersed. One or tw > su?h passages may be 
quote! to show how finely Mr. Pal can express him- 
self. Discussing what the people have gained by the 
Partition agitation, he says : “A new self-conscious- 
ness is the most important of these — and a new sense 
of power, a new ambition f >r adequate achievement, 
a new desire to find their legitimate place among the 
makers of modern history and humanity, and above 
all, they have gained a new sensitiveness and a new 
idealism. To shape, to direct, to develop and help 
such promising elements of a nation’s rejuvenated 
life and their true and legitimate fulfilment is n task 
that might lure the gods. It is an achievement for 
which no labour and no sacrifice would count too 
hard and too costly. But our sun-dried bureaucrat is 
no idealist.” Again, “the Indian Nationalist has yet 
to learn the supreme truth that the highest and 
truest fulfilment of Nationalism is not really inside, 
but beyond itself [in universal federation]. Indeed, 
this unceasing calf of the Beyond is the soul of all 
idealism. It is the incentive of the devotee, the in- 
spiration of the po?t, the intoxication of the martyr, 
and the dynamic element in all human evolution. 
The man or woman who is not impelled by this call 
of the Beyond, even in the midst of the pursuit of his 
or her immediate objects of life, does not live, but 
simply vegetates. This call of the Beyond is the sign 
and the covenant of our Divine origin and destiny. 
The individual who hears not this call, is killed by 
the deadweight of his own individualism. A nation 
that secs and seeks nothing beyond its own isolated 
and narrow national interests and pursues only these 
with deathless determination, is destined to be con- 
sumed to ashes by its own heat.” Yes ; but a Natiort 
must fully realise itself before it can think of usefulness 
abroad. Why will strong units federate with a 
weak one instead of keeping it down? 

The book is neatly printed and strongly bound, 
and covers nearly 400 pages, and is furnished with a 
useful index. We are confident that this book will 
help to clear the mind9 of Indian and British poli- 
ticians alike of many of the cobwebs which confuse 
the ultimate issues before them and will thus render 
a highly patriotic service to the country. 

III. History of A uranc.zuj: IV. III. by Jadunatk 
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Sarkar. M . C, Sarkar and Sons , Calcutta . TV/V* 

AV. 79/6. 

This volume contaius chapters on the Imperial 
family and court, moral ana religious regulations, 
relations with the outer Muslim world, the Islamic 
State Church, and Hindu (Sikh) reaction. There arc 
also chapters on the invasion of Kajputana and 
Assam, Mirjumla, Saistrv Khan and the Fcringis of 
Chittagong, and the Algan war. No one is more 
Unctilious in verifying his tacts than Mr. Sarkar, 
ut his history is not merely a catalogue of dates 
and facts. Chapters like that on the Islamic State- 
Church are well worth study by the philosophic 
student of history. The author writes in a ri tuple, 
perspicuous style. His deep scholarship, critical 
acumen and infinite capacity for taking pains and 
diving into unexplored regions of original research 
are evident at every page. A chronology and biblio- 
graphy enhance the value of the book. We are glad 
to learn from the preface that the fourth volume 
will soon be published. Mr. Sarkar has set up a new 
standard of historical scholarship in India, and the 
flourishing school of Bengali historians owe no little 
of their inspiration to his high exanipK The print- 
ing, paper, binding and the general get up arc iu the 
best possible style. The history, when completed, 
is sure to be the standard work on Auraugzib's life 
and times. 

IV. Selected writings and speeches of K. T. 

TELANG. Manoranjan 1 (jirgaum, Bombay . 19 rO. 

Nearly one hundred pages are taken up by a 
scholarly article in which the late Justice Telang re- 
futed Weber’s absurd theory, that the Kamayana of 
Valtniki was copied from Homer. This is followed 
by an Essay on Free-trade and Protection, and cx 
tracts from some political speeches. The volume ends 
with two social papers, one being a reply to the late 
B. M. Malabari's Note on infant marriage and en- 
forced widowhood, and the other on “Must social 
reform precede political reform in India?” The latter 
is in the form of a lecture, and well worth perusal. 
Political work teaches us the value of compromise 
and conciliation, wliieh, according to Justice Telang, 
are very salutary lessons to learn in the sphere of 
social reform. He then refers to the Peshwa regime 
and quotes instances to show that “there was a 
liberalising process going on, which, if I may be per- 
mitted to use that figure, makes one’s mouth water 

in these days I confess I am strongly inclined 

to draw the inference that if Peshwa rule had con- 
tinued a little longer, several of the social reforms 
which are now giving us and the British Government 
so much trouble, would have been secured with 
immensely greater ease.” The book is neatly got 
up, and contains well-executed portraits of some of 
the prominent leaders of the Bombay presidency, 

* and an introduction from the facile aad able pen of 
Mr. 1). E. Wacha gives us the salient features of 
Mr. Tclang’s life and public activities. 

V. Principles op the System or Education in 
India: by the Rev. William MilUr , C. /. A., D. D . , 
A A. D. The Chistian Literature Society for India . / 9/6. 
Trice 2 annas. 

This pamphlet is intended to be a reply to one in 
which the Iion’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri maintains 
that no aid from public funds should be given to 
schools and colleges which make instruction in the 
Chiistiau (or any other) religion an integral pai t of 
t^c education they afloid. 

Pol. 


Improvement of Tobacco Citor.— In his small 
pamphlet “How to Improve the Tobacco Crop of 
India” Mr. I. B. De Mazumdar, B.A., M.Sc. (Cornell), 
has described some aspects in which the improvement 
of the tobacco crop in India may be effected. He has 
mainly dealt with the following points : — 

1. Improvement of the crop by breeding and 
selection — The best and selected plants should be 
bagged for seeds to prevent cross -fertilisation. The 
lighter seeds should be separated and the stouter 
and heavier seeds should be used. This may insure 
heavier yield and uniform crop. Selection of the 
best seeds is a point which is very essential for 
tobacco. 

2. Adoption of up to-datc methods of curing:— 
The quality of tobacco depends much on curing. Ex- 
perience is necessary to lind out the stage at which 
harvesting should be done. Though Mr. Mazumdar 
has dwelt upon some theories on curing and the 
methods of harvesting, he has not said anything on 
the practical method of improving the cultivation 
and the curing of the Indian tobaceoes. The theories 
will not be of any help to the practical tobacco 
growers unless a definite system ol curing can be 
suggested suitable to tjie soil and climate. Most of 
the improvements effected in America have been for 
cigar and cigarette tobaceoes such as shade-curing 
and llue-curing. These tobaceoes are very little 
grown in India. We are at present mainly interest- 
ed in the tobaceoes used for “lluklca” and tor 
Burmese trade. No suggestion has been made about 
improving these tobaceoes. 

3. Introduction ol Superior Varieties from other 
countries Introduction and acclimatisation of 
ioreign tobaceoes is a difficult business. Mr. 
Mazumdar refers only to the Cuban and Sumatra 
tobaceoes. lie has also referred to the close planting 
for Sumatra and heavy rate of manures but does not 
show any practical method by which the crop can 
be successfully grown and cured. It will no doubt 
be a good plan it the exotic varieties can be intro- 
duced with success. For this we shall have to look 
to the experimental results of the Government 
Burirhat Farm, Kungpur. Flue-curing of cigarette 
tobacco has been tried there but no market has yet 
been created. Sumatra for cigar wrapper has been 
grown with some success. 

Tobacco is a very sensitive crop ; its cultivation 
and curing require very careful and intelligent 
supervision. Good results cannot be obtained by the 
use of good seeds only. The best crop is grown on 
sandy soil ; tobacco which grows on light clay loam 
grows large but is not of good quality. 

The following points should be remembered in the 
cultivation of tobaceoes (Vide Pusa Bulletin No. 50 
of 1915 by Howards of Pusa). 

1. The small size of the tobacco seed and the fact 
that it contains a small amount of reserve material 
necessitate great care in the preparation and manur- 
ing of the seed beds. 

2. The rate of growth of seedlings is increased by 
frequently breaking the surface of the beds, by the 
addition of fresh earth and by thinning. 

3. There is no danger of the seedlings damping 
off provided the seed bcfls have been properly pre- 
pared. If this disease appears in improperly pre- 
pared beds, it can be checked by cultivation and 
mulching with ordinary earth. 

4-. 1 he spacing of the seedlings in the seed beds 
is most important so that strong, stocky plants 
may be obtained. Weak, crowded and drawn 
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seedlings do not stand the transplanting process 
well. 

5. In transplanting the plants should be taken 
up with halls ol earth, and for this purpose the time 
and method of watering the seed beds are im* 
portant. 

6. The real object of cultivation in the ease of 
tobacco is to supply the roots with abundant air in 
such a manner that the moisture is not lost. 

7. Organic matter in sufficient amount is es- 
sential for the tobacco crop. 

8. Cross-fertilisation is common in tobacco so 
that the 'seed of any improved variety will have to 
be raised under bag. 

0. barge fiWy seeds give better results than 
light, badly grown seeds? • 

Anyone interested in this crop may derive much 
help from the above bulletin and also from a Bengali 
book “Tamakur Chas” . by Balm Jamiui Kurnar 
Biswas, B.A , Supdt. Burirhat Farm. 

l)i:nuxnRA Natii Mitra, L. Ag. 

Agricultural ()Ibccr< I 'arid [mi. 

Enllisii-Sanskrit. 

The Library of Jai?ni Literature (/.) Vol. If. 
Thk Nyayavataka : The earliest Jama work on 
Pure Logic by Siddhasena Divakara (The celeb/ ated 
K s hap ait aka of Vikramadiiyds Court) with Sanskrit 
tert and commentary edited for the first time with 
?iotes and English translation by A I aha nut ho fa dhy ay a 
Dr . Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan , Siddhanta - 
Mahoda iht\ AL A P/t. IK, F. I. A*. S., Principal, 
Sanskrit College Calcutta , Author of the Aiedieval 
School oj Indian Logic , cfc., etc , Pp. ,/p. Price Re. r 
or is. 6d. 

(2) Vol If L Thk Nyayakaknika, A work 
on Jaina Logic by Sri Vinaya Vijaya Alaharuj, edited 
with Introduction , English 'Translation aud Critical 
Notes by Mohanlal IK Desai , B. A., LL. />., Vakil \ 
Bombay High Court \ and lion . Editor , The Jama 
Swctambara Conjerence Herald \ etc. Pp. jS. Price 
Re. i. or is. 6d. 

Publisher Kumar Devcndra Prosad , The Central 
Publishing House , Arrah ( India). 

Mr, Kumar Devcndra Prasad of the Central Jaina 
Publishing House of Arrah whose unflinching enthu- 
siasm for the sacred cause of Jainism is being daily 
evinced in several cases is to be rightly congratulated 
upon his organising the various series of useful books 
on Jainaism in which ‘‘The Library ol Jaina Litera- 
ture” is included. 

Now it must be admitted on all hands that the 
Jaina L6gie has contributed to a great extent to the 
development of Indian Logic in general. And so the 
“Nyayavatara” which is believed to be the first work 
on the subject by a celebrated ancient author like 
Siddhasena Divakara rightly deserves to be read with 
profit by those who take any interest in it. The book 
is a very little one consisting only of twenty-three 
stanzas in Sanskrit. The commentary as published 
in extracts seems to be very useful. It is not known 
wljy the editor has nut published this commentary 
in its entirety. • 

It appears that more care should have been taken 
in editing both the books under notice. There are 
several inaccuracies in them. As for instance, in the 
“Nyayavatara” p. 46. 11. 3, 6, 18, and p. 47, 1. 5 the 

readings are to be, we think, not 


tptt*— , not 3<rr— ^rfn- 

\ ft u j — v 1 4 

h'?tsk— not ^nf«m — ;a«d tprare wtkt*t- 

, not — ’PnrCTT respectively. The read- 

ing ol the fourth line of the Stanza 26 as adopted 
seems to be doubtful and likewise that of the first line 
of the next Stanza 27 can hardly be defended. The 

former runs as follows 

HT^PT. Here according to the grammar HT *1 •! *[ 
of which the correct form is ^ as has also 

been taken by the commentator, cannot be admitted, 
but tile metre requires u word like this. The editor 
is naturally expected here to give vent to his own 
view regarding it, but lie has satd nothing. Similarly 
the Stanza 27 is a defective one. The adopted read- 
ing is *Tcf Here the first 

% 

line though grammatically correct and accepted and 
explained by the commentator cannot obviously be 
regarded owing to the metre as a genuine one, for it 
contains nine letters instead of eight. The original 

reading tnajf r have been something like qmTTOVft- 
the word in the adopted read- 

ing being a superfluous one. 

In the “Nayakarnika,” too, there are some very 
simple errors both in the text and Padapathas. See 
verses 12, 13, and IB. The reading of the first half 
of the verse 18 seems not to be original. 

According to the mention as made by the com- 
mentator of the “Nayavatara” Dharmottara and 
Arcliatu, both Buddhists, appear to^havc been other 
two commentators of the said work. Samtanka who 
is twice mentioned in the commentary (pp. 81, 32) 
has not been noticed by the editor in liis introduction. 
Evidently he wfls a renowned logician. 

The explanation in English made by the learned 
editor is worthy of his name. 11c has tried his best 
to make the text very easy. 

The “Nayakarnika” describes ‘nayas’ or the stand- 
points of the Jaina* Metaphysicians. “Nayavada” or 
the Philosophy of standpoints is a special and 
unique feature of Jaina Logic on which volumes have 
been devoted by the ancient teachers. Our author 
Vinayavijaya (17th century A. D.) has, however, 
dealt with the subject only in twenty-three verses 
which are very simple and free of all technicalities 
and cover together with translation etc., only 21 
pages of the present volume. The book has been 
edited following the line adopted in the ‘Sacred Books 
of Hindus’ Series, giving Padapathas, notes, etc. 

Both the books seem to have been very highly 
priced. 

VlDUUSUCKUARA BhATTACHAKYA. 

Sanskrit. 

Takkasaka (An Easy Treatise on T ark as fun fra 
for Beginners) by P. S. Anantha Narayana Shastri. 
Pt inters and Publishers ; The Mangalodayam Co . 
Lid., Tridiur , Cochin State. Pp. 64., Price As. 6 . 

The books on the Hindu Logic in Sanskrit are 
generally very difficult owing to their technicality 
and praseology. Pandit Anantha Narayana with the 
object of obviating this difficulty daily experienced 
by beginners has made the categories enumerated in 
the “Vaisesliika Darskana” very easy by entirely 
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avoiding or in some cases clearly explaining the 
obstacles alluded to. The book deserves to be widely 
circulated among the student class. 

VlDHUSHKKITARA BhATTACHARYA. 

Bengali. 

Gita RE Ba!RK (At Hot it and in the Outer World), a 
novel by Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, iv — 394. (Indian Press > 
Allahabad. ) Re. /. 4 as. 

Rabindranath’s four novels, Chokher Bali, N/iuk/i 
Dubi , Gora and Ghare Ha ire, form a class apart. 
Their literary method is the same as that of Jane 
Austen. There is in them hardly any action in the 
plot, no deed of romantic importance, no sudden or 
striking change in scene or incident (except in the last 
two of the quartette, and that too in a limited 
degree). The dramatis persona* live at the same 
place ; they ^tactically go through the prosaic inci- 
dents of our everyday life. But their lives are any- 
thing but humdrum, and the plot is anything but 
simple. The change in their inner world, the develop- 
ment of their character through these seemingly pro- 
saic incidents, is marvellous, and extorts our supreme 
admiration for the author. His analysis of character 
is as deep as it is clever ; but, with the highest liter- 
ary art, it is never obtruded on our attention. By 
gentle and subtle touches, which we almost ignore 
when we first read them, but which persistently con- 
tinue, he unfolds the changes in the characters of bis 
figures till at last we are startled by their cumulative 
effect. The man who has read only the first and the 
last chapters, is shocked by the change in the heart of 
the hero or heroiue and is tempted to cry out that it is 
unnatural, incredible. But the reader who has gone 
through the whole story, never detects the contrast, 
never feels a shock, unless he harks back to the very 
beginning, — the transition has been so gradual, so 
artistically unfolded, and the logic of incidents is so 
pitilessly true. There has been nothing like it in 
Bengali literatnre and not many in English fiction. 

Ghare Bairc is richer in incident and warmth of 
colour than the other three novels of Rabindranath, 
but that does not alter our view of its proper genre 
as a work of art. It deals with the Swadeshi move- 
ment which swept like a cyclone over Bengal, ten 
years ago, working untold havoc no doubt, but also, 
let us hope, scattering the seeds of a new and nobler 
life in many places ana sending a fresh and purifying 
flood through many a stagnant pool of self-centred 
existence. Its moral is that taught long long ago by 
our poet : 

Jaya, jaya , Salyer jaya f 
faya , jaya, Mangalmaya ! 

“Triumph Truth, triumph Goodness !” He here 
shows that not by violence and fraud, not by the 
deliberate concealment or ignoring of the unpleasant 
truths about our countrymen, not by sinful excess, 
not by a wild orgy of unbridled passion, can national 
freedom be won ; he shows that corporate ethics is 
not different from individual ethics, tnat righteous- 
ness exaketh nations no less truly than individuals. 

Herein he agrees with Bankim Chandra, whose 
Anandamath is a long plea for a moral rebirth of all 
individuals, before the nation can truly rise. He 
agrees with Milton who sings— 

, Love virtue, she alone is free ! 

Jadukath Sarkar. 


Hindi. 

Maharaj Barod.v Ka Jiwan Charitra, by B. Shiva - 
dhati Prasad Stnha, Editor of the Arturo day a , Benares City 
and published by him . Crown 8vo. pp. 42. Price — as. 6. 

This secui9 to be a translation from some English 
book. The language is not good, but all the same 
the book will be found useful. The author has not 
been careful in using idiomatic Hindi. The book 
gives a satisfactory sketch of the life of the great 
Prince and so far it has to be commended. 

Mairi Kail ash Yatra, by Shrce Swami Satyadei'a and 
published by the Satyagrantha- Mala Office, . Prayag. Crown 
Svo.pp. 140. Price — as. 8. ].,• 

t 

Proceeding as it does from the pen of Swami Satya- 
deva, the book could not but be interesting. The 
adventurous author has made the talc of his adven- 
tures really interesting and the interest is added to by 
the characteristic manner of treatment which the 
author has made his own. The language is simple as 
usual and the book no doubt is a valuable publica- 
tion on travel, — so rare in the Hindi Literature. 

College Hostel by Antiwar Chandharan Sharada , 
B.A . , Ur.B ., Ajmcre and printed at the Taidic Press , 
Ajmere. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 109. Price — as. 4 . 

This book, though in the form of a novel, is mainly 
instructive. The different features of hostel life are 
careiully portrayed, and the value of truthful inde- 
pendence (which resulted in a member of a College 
hostel becoming a pioneer of industrial pursuits) is 
pointed out. With all this, the book is singularly 
interesting. The author seems to have made a spe- 
cialty in describing the playful and sometimes 
naughty tricks of certain students upon their fellow- 
students. The latter part of the book seems to smack 
of allegory, but even this has been so carefully han- 
dled, as to make this part no less interesting than the 
other. The printing is nice and the get-up excellent. 
The book will no doubt repay perusal. The frontis- 
piece is adorned by a block of His Majesty the King 
Emperor. 

Mani Basant Natak by Pandit Copal Sharma , B. A. 
Published by Pandit Lakshmidhar Bajpaiya , Bagk Muzaffar 
Khan , Agra. Crown 8vo. pp. jyj. Price — as. 10. 

The author’s aim seems to be to lay bare some 
social abuses in this country and he seems to have 
met with considerable success. But he has at times 
gone into much detail and this has marred the worth 
and interest of his book. The drama docB not con- 
tain any poetry and is in the form of dialogues, which 
are sometimes very interesting. But the author has 
occasionally forgotten the dictates of proportion and 
carried bis plot into what may not unfairly be termed 
extremes. On the whole, the book will be an interest- 
ing reading, but its price seems to be a little higher 
than what it deserves. 

Uday Sakoj by Pandit Rameshwar Prasad Sharma 
and to be had of the author at the Char it mala Office , fuhi % 
Cawnporc. Crown 8vo. pp. 186. Price— as. jo . 

This is a historical novel and its plot has all the 
grandeur of the best historical novels hitherto pub- 
lished in Hindi. The hero is Uday Singh, Maharana 
of Chittore. The plot has been very carefully laid out 
and is not of a monotonous port, being enlivened by 
variegated episodes. The style is good and the lan- 
guage correct. But the use of such words as WW 
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(for perhaps) and in certain places is objection- 
able. On the whole, however, we commend the book 
strongly. 

AlU KI Kasht published by Pundit Bala ram Upadhyay, 
Raipur Grant , Dehradun and printed at the Garhwali Pi ess, 
Dehradnn . Demy Svo. pp, 38. Price— as. 4. 

This is a very useful publication on the cultivation 
of potatoes. All the scientific inferences on the subject 
have been got together in a practical way and the 
best methods of cultivating potatoes, in all their 
aspects, preparing the field, selecting seeds, 

giving mamma and so forth) have been very carefully 
pointed out. Si rhijar practical books should be wide- 
ly read by the rural agriculturists. # 

Sirajuddoula — by Pandit Gubar Hal Chat hit edy and 
published by Messrs. Haridas & Co . , at l he Narsinha Press, 
20 r, Harrs ion Road Calcutta .* Crown Svo. pp. 467. Pri.e 
Re. 

This is another adventure of Messrs. Haridas & 
Co., and the translation from the Bengali novel has 
been idiomatic and interesting. It gives a very lively 
picture of the life of Sirajuddoula— shrewd yet brave, 
politic yet wholly depraved through the indulgence of 
hi9 grandfather. The plot is very dexterously laid 
and the book is interesting. The get-up h;is all the 
beauties with which the publications of the enterpris- 
ing publishers are associated. 

M.S. 

Gujarati. 

(j) ATMONNATI, by Vihari, Printed at the 
Gondal Town Printing Press, Gondal , Kathiawad. 
Cloth bound, pp. So. Price Re. <> — 4 — n. (nji(). 

(2) BlUGAVAT PUSIIPANJAI.I, by Vihari, Printed 
at the Gondal Town Printing Press, Gondal, Kathia- 
wad. Cloth bound , pp. 104, Price Re. 0-2-6 (1913)- 

Both these small books from the pen of one and 
the same author consist of verses. The first one con- 
tains verses on various subjects such asf agriculture, 
language, play, devotion to God, loyalty, present- 
ing more the features of a jumble-sale Lhau anything 
else. The second is a “sama-shloki” translation of 
several portions of the Sanskrit Blmgvat. The 
author seems to be of opinion that he has achieved 
something out of the ordinary run, as he condemns 
aim ist all the present verse literature of Gujarat in 
his preface to the first book, but very few people will 
agree with him as to his complacent opinions about 
his work, which is as good or as bad as the other 
poems— of a kind allied to his— being turned out, at 
present. 

BHAMIN 1 VILAS, by Purushottam Jagibhai Bhatt, 
B. A., LL. B. t of Rander, near Surat , printed at the 
Jain Vijaya Printing Press, Surat. Cloth bound, pp. 
214, Price Re. 1. (1916). 

This is a 4, Sama Shloki” translation into Gujarati 
of Pandit Ja^annath’s Bhatnim Vilas. It 19 preceded 
by a preface in which the translator sets out his object, 
and says that he had done thi$ work while still young 
and a student. He gives some particulars of the life 
of the famous Pandit, and has annotated in great 


detail his work to explain its beauties. He has thus 
tried to render it useful and interesting. 

Draupadi ni Fariyad or Had Draupadi five 
HUSBANDS ? by Maganlal Maniklal Jhaveri, printed at 
the Ary a Sudharak Printing Press, Baroda, Paper 
Cover, Pp. 112. Price As. 8. (1916). 

This writer has with commendable zeal undertaken 
to prove that Draupadi had tonly one husband and 
not five, as is the common belief. He has cast his 
thesis in the form of an address to a jury and he 
stands before the jury men as the counsel of the com- 
plainant Draupadi. Being still an amateur and a 
layman in addition, he has been unable to keep up the 
role of an advocate, and much of his address sounds 
as so much bombast. Hut he has worked up the 
thesis on sound lines. He follows the methods of 
Bankirn Chandra Chattecji in his Krishna Chari tra, 
and adopts his method of historical analysis, reject- 
ing portions of the Mahabharat which appears to 
be spurious, when tested by certain common sense 
tests. By a study of the portion of the great work 
bearing 011 his subject, he has been able to make out 
a case shewiug that Draupadi could have been mar- 
ried only to Aijtma and to no one else. Much of the 
work is iinpcriect, and as said above, strikes one as 
being that of an amateur, it not imitator. But after 
all it is spade work, and spade work is necessarily 
rough, and imperfect. It is enough if the book sets 
others thinking, 

H IN Dio ank Fiji Bet, by Kuberbhai Jhavcrbhai 
Patel , printed at the Digvijayasinhji Printing Press, 
Limpdi . Paper cover , pp. 133. Price Re. 0-6-0 (iqiO), 

Pandit Totaram Sanadhya has written his expe- 
riences in Fiji for twenty years in Hindi. These have 
been translated into Gujarati. We have all been made 
familiar wdth the horrors of the Emigration Camps, 
here as well as in the Colonies, by Mr. C F. 
Andrews and others in the pages of the Modern Re- 
view. This book presents them in an equally reaiistie 
form. 

Laghu Lekha Sangraha, Part II by Kallianji 
Vithalbhai Mehta , <yid Ratnasinh Dipsinh Parmer, 
printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmed- 
abad and published by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature . Cloth bound , pp. 327. Price 
Re. 0-9-0 ( Tg 16 ). 

Thi9 very readable book consists of three parts. 
The first is the story of a German spy's life, the 
second is the story told by Totaram Saaadhya (just 
noticed above) of life in Fiji, and the third contains 
narrations of several big battles on laud and sea. 
One wonders whether there was room for two trans- 
lations in Gujarati of Totaram’s work, which seems 
to have exercised a strange fascination over transla- 
tors. 

- VlDYARTHl B AN DHV, published by Shravak Bhimey 
Manek of Bombay, printed at the Anand Printing 
Press, Bhavnagar : Paper cover, pp. 52. Unpriced. 

( 1916 .) 

John Tod’s Students’ Guide has furnished a model 
for this pamphlet-like book. Its object is to impress 
on students by precept and example several good 
habits in the early part of their life. We wonder J 
whether the language would assist the writer in 
achieving his object with children. K. M.J. 
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GLEANINGS 


T okens of fifelgian Gratitude. 

It is still an arduous task to feed the Belgians— 
arduous, that is, in a sense different from enduring 
the trying sight of starving and suffering women and 
children. Every one in Belgium gets enough to eat 
now, hut the Americans who work there distributing 
food and clothing find the task wearing on their 
self-control. The eyes fill and speech is made difficult 
by the efforts of the people to demonstrate their 
appreciation. Borne of the ways this people take 
to show their gratitude to America are given 
below.— 

Some months ago a motor-car belonging to Lhe 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, through which 
has been distributed the vast quantity of food and 
provisions which America sent across* ‘the seas to the 
stricken nation, drove slowly through the streets 
of Louvain. The car Hew the American flag, this 
being before the Germans prohibited such a thing 
on the theory, perhaps, that one flag, the German, 
was enough for a country. A woman, evidently 
of goodly station, well drest, and refined, stept in 
front of the machine, holding up her hand in signal 
to the American driver to stop. He did so, and the 
woman advanced toward tlic car. Paying not the 



America Feeding Belgian Children. 

An empty flour-sack, painted by the Belgian artist, 
Joseph Diericks, showing the bruised figure of 
Belgium offering the young for America to 
feed, while kissing the flag of 
that country. 

slightest attention to either driver or his companions 
who looked curiously on, she approached the forward 
part of the car, from the engine-hood of which rose 
the American flag. Simply she lifted one of the folds 
of the tiny emblem, bent over and kissed it. Then 
turned without a word and walked on. And as the 
car resumed its journey there wasn’t much conversa- 
tion there either. 

The American flag flie9 no more on motor-cars 
distributing food in Belgium— the Germans won’t have 


it. But the initials ‘C. R. B. —Commission for Relief 
in Belgium— arc known in every hamlet and village, 
at every crossing of the roads. One of these cars, 
whether it is laden with grain or if it is occupied only 
by officials traveling from one point + ^ another, 
is speedily surrounded whenever it st/'psf Sometimes 
there arc outward manifestation *6? welcome, men 
'making speech with the travelers, and maybe a 



A Flight of Lighter Fancy. 

America, depicted on a flour-sack as a fairy god- 
mother, riding a swan guided bj' white doves, 
with train borne by gnomes, hastening 
to bring from her plenty for 
Belgium’s relief. 

cheer as the car moves on. But often the people 
stand simply silent, gazing, while the children hover 
about and gently touch the hems of the coats of 
these foreign benefactors. 

Streets, squares, boulevards, and parks have been 
named after America. There are places named after 
President Wilson and Brand Whitlock, the American 
Minister to Belgium. Thus will their names be 
remembered in Belgium long after they and all others 
concerned arc dead. In Liege there is an Avenue 
Sperry, after one of the Americans who superintended 
the distribution of food in that district. 

When the “C. R. B.” men cotne to leave, after 
their term of service has expired, the Belgians are 
enthusiastic in their denonstrations. Rhodes scholars 
and other college students, as well as business men 
who volunteer for limited time, are among those so 
favored. There are luncheons and dinners, speeches 
and farewell prayers. 

The municipal fathers get together. Sometimes a 
watch is bought and formally presented , soipe of 
these have been most beautiful. Then there arc 
cigaret case6, medals of bronze, commemorating the 
work that has been done. And illuminated addresses, 
done on parchment— of these there are always a few, 
extolling the work of the individual, praising to the 
highest the country akross the water whence he 
came. These are the intrinsicully finer things. The 
finer still, in another way, are the offerings of the 
poor— bits of embroidery or lace, sometimes atrocious 
things artistically, perhaps, but all the more valued 
and valuable because of it. 
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Lately the Belgians have struck upon a new idea 
of showing their appreciation. Thousands upon 
thousands of sacks ol flour have been sent into the 
country, from America, from Canada, from all parts 
of the earth, except that lying immediately eastward. 
The sacks have been found useful. They have been 
made into underclothes for the children, but now 
some are being turned to a more picturesque use. 
Belgium is a nation of artistry, of painters, embroi- 
derers, and workers in lace. These have now taken 
these |lour f sacks and made use of them to set forth 
appreciations of their gratitude. Scores are pouring 
into the lfrad offices of the relief commission in 
London, ^mjetimes the brands of the American 
millers are eninn^dcred with silk, in bulliant blues, 
greens and red*. Often a genuine artist sets to work^ 
making the poor texture of the sacking his canvas, 
and there with his brush interprets the feelings of 
his people. Many, most in fact, have little artistic 
merit, which docs n’t matfer in the least, but others 
have decided ‘class.' 

(Juite recently, Mr. Hoover, chairman of the 
commission, received a beautiful model of a small 
sailing-vessel, with sails of silk and with decks laden 
with small silk sacks, labeled ‘Flour.’ The ship Hew 
tile American flag. And thenc was an enormous 
wooden shoe, useful as a jardiniere, patterned after 
the sabot of the peasant. It came from some commune 
in Belgium and was genuinely a work of art, with 
painted scenes and with scallops and beading of brass. 
One scene depicted a Belgian family standing on the 
seashore, with two children dancing their delight at 
the approach of two steamers from the setting sun 
which formed the background for a shadowy Statue 
of Liberty. 

A sort of museum lias been started for all these 
things at the Commission headquarters. Among many 
other things are several volumes, each containing 
illuminated memorials of thanks and gratitude, or 
perhaps some painting, etching, or other work of the 
artist .— The Literary Digest. 

Self-Healing Tree-Wound*. 

Nature's apparatus for healing wounds is more 

C erfect the lower the organism. A semiliquid ameba 
cede a cut scarcely more than a glass of water does ; 
a crab is incommoded by the loss of its claw, but not 


years, hut it is at all events a live one, which from 
flic arboreal point of view is doubtless the thing that 
matters. Says a writer in Lit Nature , translated in 
The Scientific American Supplement (New York, 
January 22) : 

“Vegetables have remarkable powers of recovery 
from injury ; some of which seem to work to the 
benefit of the plant as a whole. This fact is of value 
to florists and gardeners, wh# take advantage of it 
bv cutting back certain groups. 

“It is well known that vegetables have dormant 
buds,’ which, so long as 1 lie growth is normal and 
regular, remain absolutely quiescent even for years. 
But if,, on the contrary, a branch be cut and the 
growth of the plant lie slowed locally for a while, 
such buds come immediately into action. They wake 
and grow and expand into little branches which 
cover themselves with leaves and replace as nearly 
as may be the branches that have been lost. 

“Another mode of healing wounds in vegetables, 
at least the injuries that arc superficial, is by the 
change of some of the cells into cork. The imper- 
meability of this substance to liquids and gases need 
not here be discust The modification is easy of 
accomplishment, the cell-walls become impregnated 
with suberine, the technical name for the cellulose of 
cork, the cell contents disappear, and their place is 
taken by air. It is such a structure which accounts 
for the lightuess of cork. Protective layers of cells 
changed in this way serve to shield injured places. 

“More olten than this there ensues active cell- 
division at the wounded place, proliferation being 
the medical word, and a swelling is to be seen at the 
place of injury. The scar is often covered by later 
growths and by bark, and oftentimes bullets are 
covered and held where only future wood- workers 
will find them. 

“All this has to do in general with superficial 
wounds. When they are deeper, when the ball tra- 
verses the bark and enters into the wood of the trees, 
the process is somewhat more complicated. In the 
linear ducts of t he tree, vesicles or droplets begin to 
form, the result of a stimulated cell-making conse- 
quent on injury. X^ le cells of the walls of the duct 
take part in this, and the result is the checking of the 
flow of sap. This prevents bleeding or loss of tree- 
liquids. 



How Plants Administer first aid to themselves when wounded. 

“Tr.*es are well equipped with first-aid devices.” Three cross-sections of a wounded branch in which an 
injury gradually heals. The fourth shows the healing process around a desply embedded foreign matter. 


for long, as it proceeds at once to grow a new one. 
A man, on the other hand, looks in vain for a new 
arm when his old one has been removed. The pro- 
cesses of self-healing are particularly interesting in 
the vegetable world. A tree must be pretty badly 
wounded not to put at work its self-repairing machin- 
ery with success. It may not be a pretty tree in later 

12 


“But in order that such results follow, it is neces- 
sary that the wound be not a permanent source of 
sickness or injury to the plant, and it is necessary for 
it to heal as cjuickly as possible so as to prevent the 
entrance of Harmful microorganisms and injurious 
insect life, or at the very least to arrest the 
consequent flow of plant liquids the loss of which 
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will very quickly result in the 
drying up of the plant. 

“Trees are in general well equip- 
ped with first-aid devices to heal 
their wounds. Mure fortunate than 
humans, they are able to apply 
automatically an antiseptic hand- 
age to the injured place. As soon 
as the hurt is 
reacts at the damaged 
local Inactions ni the 
accelerate, anti at the s 
pro teal solutions flow 
the won nil. The result is 
while, at least, an me lease in vita- 
lity and in resistance to waul 
weakening m Hue i lees.” 

The writer notes that many 
species of trcisutc provided with a 
system of channels filled with muci- 
laginous sanctions, which spread 
ovci the suriaee and protect a 
wound as soon as it is made. This instantaneous 
efficient first aid is paiticularly noticeable m t he 
pines, spruces, larches, and other « comfci? in 
which the resins ll nv quickly. They form an imper- 
Uieable protection above the liijin y. In possessing 
such qualit ics vegetables aic superior to man We 
read further : 

“This cicatrizing substance is particularly 1 1 > be 
found in the longitudu.nl ducts ol plants, and has 
been closely studied by Maugm and nthci botanists. 
It forms in droplets on the inner walls ol the broken 
canals, glowing little by little i ticl finally establish- 
ing the complete closure ol the duct. The process is 
analogous to that ol th<* surgeon who applies his 
haanostatie pincers to stop the bleeding of veins in 
lmmans. 

“Other species and families of trees, not equipped 
in this way, help themselves bv another process. The 
wounded places change color, first to yellow and 
then to brown. T:ds is caused bv the appearance of 
what may be termed ‘wound g 11111/ which is com- 
posed of various gums with tannins. 

“At the same time t he baik is changing into cork 
to protect the wound. Then the cambium, or cells 
between the bark and the wood by which the new 
wood is formed, goes actively into cell-making, and 
not- only is there new « od through which the sap 
can circulate, but additions to the 1 lor bark. 

“Out of 'such 'Complicated processes there will result 
one of two things : when the wound is not serious, 
all the new tissues join and help in the recovery of the 
injured part so that the wound is covered, or else 
recovery is effected without completely re-establishing 
the injured pa 1 ts. 

“In the fust ease tie branch may become quite 
normal... I11 the second ease, where the wound is 
laige and there remain more or less dead tissues and 
the tough plaque ol wound-gum, the new wood and 
the new bark together form a large swelling, always 
more developed above than below. Such trees may 
have a long life after cui e, .iltho often much injuied 
from the esthetic point of view ." — The Literary 
Digest. 

Poleward by Submarine. 

Ihe submarine is propped as an efficient vehicle 
for arctic ixpl-nwiion I r v biiiion Lake, the well- 
known .American u.vcnt >r and builder of various 
craft of this Upe. T n article in International 
Marine hng tnuyrt ng (Ni w \ork, January) he reminds 
us of the difficulty attempting to break through 


ice-fields, w liieli reijmres a sliip of tremendous power 
and great weight. The vessel shown in the illustra- 
tion w a * designed by the author in 1 1103 for naviga- 
tion in ice covered waters, and a boat of this type 
was las t proposed by him in l.Sflt) for exploration in 
arctic -eas. In 1 ‘Jud, experiments wcie made with 
the Tmtcvhn 111 order to demonstrate the practicabi- 
lity of navigating 111 ice-covered waters. Says Mr. 
Lake, 

“Professor Naesen, in his North-Polar explora- 
tions, has stated in his book that his average rate of 
progress dui ing eighteen months, in attempting to 
reach the North Pole, was only three-quarters of a 
mile per clay, and that the thickest ice he found 
during these months of endeavor was IT feet. His 
progress was delayed bv open waters, slush, ice, and 
in the winter by the intense cold, which compelled 
him to ‘hibernate’ for a considerable period of time, 

“An under ice submarine as illustrated, with large 
storage-battery capacity, could navigate underneath 
the ice in perfect comfort and safety. The tempera- 
ture surrounding the vessel, even in the most severe 
winter weather, would not exceed the temperature of 
the sea- water. The vessel above illustrated is design- 
ed to make a continuous submerged voyage of 150 
miles 011 one charge of the storage battery. After 
such a run, it would be necessary to stop and re- 
charge the batteries. If open water should be en- 
countered, this recharging process would be done by 
bringing the vessel to the surface. If the fee was 
not too thick, then by blowing out the water-ballast 
the ice would be broken, since it is very much easier 
to lift the ice and break it, rather than to force it 
apart or downward, as surface vessels fcre compelled 
to do. 

“Provision is made for boring a hole up through 
the ice so as to permit the drawing in of sufficient air 
to run the engines and to recharge the batteries. 
Provision lias also been made for putting out small 
mines underneath the ice to blow' an opening to 
permit the submarine to come to the surface. A 
telescopic conning-tower arranged to cut its way up 
through ice 12 or IT feet thick is also provided to 
enable the boat to remain under the ice and still 
permit the crew to reach*the surface. 

“In navigating in an ice-pack, the method of 
procedure would be to reduce the buoyancy of the 
vessel to, perhaps, a couple of tons, and then steam 
ahead, and it will be observed that the forward 
portion of the boat extends downward a consider- 
able distance under the water, so that when the 
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forward portion of the boat contacts with heavy ice 
the reserve buofhncy will not be sufficient to lift 
ofpush the icc out of the way, and Id le vessel will 
then be automatically pushed under the ice and run 
along in contact with the under surface of the ice. 
A toothed recording wheel would give the exact 
distance traveled, ayd of course the compass will give 
the direction. Progress could be made in perfect 
comfort and safety under the ice at a rate exceeding 
100 miles per day. 

“[The figure] shows the vessel fitted with torpedo- 
tubes, and fin athwartship propeller in the stern for 
training lit vessel, and also with bottom wheels to 
permit navqtathion on the waterbed. This combina- 
tion would perneit vessels of this type to entei ice- 
bound ports or narbnrstnnd destroy the enemies* 
shipping while the same lies ‘frozen in’ and helpless.”" 

While ice is a deterrent to su face-navigation, Mr. 
Lake regards it as aetullv an aid to under- water navi- 
gation, provided the submarine boat is especially 
equipped with guide wheels or “runne's” on top ol 
the hull to enable her to “slide*' underneath the 
smooth ice-surface. It an under-ice submarine of the 
type illustrated will, as lie thinks, make about a 
hundred miles a day under the ice. then taking 
Nansen’s data he calculates that the round trip to 
the, Pole ought to be made from his base in about ten 
days* time. Mr. Lake tells us that an under-ice 
submarine for mail-transportation in Vancouver 
Harbor has actually been m contemplation by the 
Canadian authoiitics . — Tilt Literary Digest. 

A “Snail-Shell’ Stair. 

The only spiral concrete staircase of its kind in 
the world lias just been placed in the tower of the 
Southwest Museum in Los Angeles, Cal. Similar 
stairways exist elsewhere, as in the tower of St. 
Paul's and the tower ol the cathedral in the City of 
Mexico, but they were built before the age ol ooneicte. 
When viewed fiom above, its resemblance to t lie shell 
of a snail at once gave it a name. 

“It is, for its purpose heie,ati improvement over Sir 
Christopher Wren’s masterpiece— the spiral stairway 
ascending the interior wall in the tower of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. The Southwest Museum helical 
staircase is built inside a well in the center of the 
tower, thus not only preserving for shelves or moun- 
ted objects the entire interior wall -space of the tower 
but also supplying on its own exterior wall additional 
space which niav he employed for museum-purpose**. 
...The tower containing the stairway is seven stories 
in height, with three mezzanine balconies in the three 
upper stories, giving the equivalent of ten stories. 
Tnc tower is 33 feet square, and is supported by 
twelve columns and external walls S inches thick, 
reenforced with steel. It rests on a solid concrete 
slab or raft B feet <> inches thick. The total height is 
1 25 feet and the weight is 1,000 tons. The construc- 
tion was carried oil continuously, a story being 
poured at a time. The staircase well is 0 feet 2 inches 
in external diameter and is supported by four corner 
columns with H inch walls between them, with light- 
ami ventilation-openings at each story. The stair 
is known as a caracole, on account of the likeness 
to a snail-shell presented by n vertical view, as shown 
in the photograph. With one exception it is 
the only helical staircase in America having a hollow 
center, the other one being an ancient stone staircase 
in the tower of the cathedral in the Citv of Mexico. 
The stairway contains 100 steps with Tba-uich rise 
each, and was built around fi galvnnized-iron form in 
the shape of a pipe, while wooden forms were placed 
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A ‘Snail Shull” Staik. 

for the stairs. Material was prepared at a special 
ro^k-c rushing and sand plant located about, one mile 
from the building, in a dry tiver-bed.” 

—77/e Litem ry Digest. 

The Costliest Parish Church in the World. 

The Churches ol New \ork, like the business 
edifices, do not escape the tendency to tear down and 
build bigger. What is announced as likely to be “the 
costliest parish church in the world" is the new St. 
Bartholomew's to be built at Park Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street. This site is not fur from the recently 
completed St. Thomas's lvpiseop.il Church, which, 
v\ ith its site «»n Filth Avenue, cost $-1 ,000,000. Near by 
also is the Filth .\vcime Baptist Church, and the 
parishes of these time numlut many oi these multi- 
milliouaiie names ol America on their rolls. So, 
for those who like to estimate the wealth of the 
chut dies ol the Alan of Soriows there is probably 
justification for calling this section “the finest and 
costliest church area in America, if not in the world.” 
An article in the Boston Transcript shows that 
outward splendor is not the only thing sought by 
these congregations : 

“To indicate that New York’s Christianity is 
building for usefulness and not for show, and that 
while erecting such edihees the work of others does 
not suffer, it remains to be pointed out that the greftt 
Fifth Avenue Churches familiar to all visitors to New 
York, cost to maintain from $10,000 to $<>0,000 a 
vear each. The maintenance of St. Thomas's, St. 
Bartholomew’s, the Brick and Filth Avenue Pres- 
byterian, St. Nicholas Reformed, and otheis falls 
between these figures, but nearer to $1-0,000 than 
to $00,000. During the last five or ten years the 
incomes of these famous churches have enormously 
increased, but the congregations have hardly in- 
creased their local expenses at all. 

“The churches here that spend these large sums 
for buildings and maintenance give from $3 to $5 
to missions in America, to missions in the world at 
large, and to charities and education for every 
dollar they spend on their own maintenance. This 
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“The Design is Large and Free” : rm new 
St. Bartholomew's. * 

Planned by Bertram G. Goodhue. it will be one 
of the costliest of New York’s elmrch edifices 

record they keep up while paying also the indiums 
for new edifices. In years when St Thomas’s or 
the Fifth Avenue congregation spem 1 .SoO.ooi) to 
maintain their Fifth Avenue plants, they give to 
missions and other causes beyond their owr borders 
$200,000 to $400,000. In yes 1 Ration shows that 
such a record is made by the churches of no other 
city in the world. Episcopal parishes of the Fifth 
and Madison Avenue districts alone give $2.~>i) t 00() 
a year to religious work on New York’s Fast Side. ’ 
The “Transcript” writer declares that the new Si. 
Bartholomew edifice is “the outcome of a spint 
determined to build a handsome structure for public 
worship, to see to it that it is of the best nrchiuv 
ture, and that it fittingly represents New York’s 
Christian spirit and progress.” An idea of what 
the new church will be may be gained lmm the 
model made from the design of the architect, Bertram 
G. Goodhue, which L one of the main features of the 
exhibition of the architectural League. It is said that 
Mr. Goodhue received his cue from the beautiful por 
tals of the present structure, designed by Me-Kiin, 
Mead & White, and erected by the Vanderbilt family 
as a memorial to the late Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
These are to be preserved in the new structure, says 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz in the New York “Tribune,” 
“from them flows, of course, the necessity of a 
Romanesque motive throughout.” We read further: 


“But the architect has gone to Italian rather than 
to Provencal sources for nis inspiration, and what 
is more to the point, he has used them with origina- 
lity. The photograph of the model which we repro- 
duce enables us to dispense with description of the 
fabric and to speak simply of its broad character. 
It is an organic composition. The facades are exactly 
expiessive of the plan. And their Successive stages are 
united with a fine scn.sc of proportion, a fine sense of 
architectural values Let the reader explore, one by 
one, the different passages in the design, the relation 
of the portal to the nave and that of b|>th to the 
dome, the placing of the columns and arches just 
below the roof line, the adjustment ofjjjgrchapcl and 
Sunday school building ou the streeUsfue to the mass 
oi the main structure. Thqfu later tfpisodes, it is true, 
•constitute stubborn elements in the problem, and wc 
could wish them otherwise. But since they have to 
be there, they are remarkably well handled. Consider, 
finally, the effect of the whole, the warm pietui- 
csqucncss oi the conception, combined with its 
essentially massy charactet, and the rich play of light 
and shade secured, the qualities of relief, of texture, 
developed without fussiness. It is Romanesque, yes ; 
lmt is it so with any implications of pedantic borrow- 
ing? The design is large and free; in the impression 
of living architecture that it conveys it makes us 
think oi that other fine example of style individually 
exploited— that Westminster cathedral which was 
lounded on Byzantine ideas, but embodies the genius 
of a modern artist. 

“ rius church i* so good as it stands that we hope 
it may bj built along certain lines promising to give 
it even greater significance. As shown in the 
model, it will occupy only part of the property owned 
by St. Bartholomew’s, the rest of the block on Park 
Avenue being given to some other structure, a secular 
building, which would, of course, crowd it on the 
north, and even, possibly, iisc to a height greater 
than that of the nave. We h ive seen a drawing 
worked out oil the hypothesis of employing all the 
space from street to street, and it raises a noble 
schem? to an even higher p aver. Incidentally, it 
lengthens the nave, giving it another bay, which is 
by itself a precious improvement, and it permits a 
more satisfactory disposition of the chapel and 
Sunday -school, bringing in cloisters and open, turfed 
spaces, which would immediately set the whole affair 
in a better perspective. It would be a profoundly 
comforting thing if this larger, more monumental 
plan could be adopted. A building like this needs all 
the setting, all the air, it ran get. Thus provided, it 
would make one of the most impressive adornments 
of the eitv. A decision to that end will be awaited 
with solicitude bv all who are interested in the archi- 
tectural development of New York .” — The Litcvarv 
Digest. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Building a Nation- 

We arc indebted to the Valia Magazine 
lor the prcgiuint speech of Mr. Gandhi 
which he delivered at the anniversary of 
the Gurukttla . Talkiug to those present 
he said 


Wc are living in a sLate of pcipclual lear. We 
feai the temporal as wtdl as the .spiritual authority. 
We dare nut speak out our minds before our priests 
and our Pundits. We stand in awe of the temporal 
power. I am sine that in so doing wc do a dis- 
service to them and us. Fcailessness is the first 
thing indispensable before wc could achieve anything 
permanent and real This quality is unattainable 
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without religious consciousness. Let us fear God 
and we shall cease to fear man. If we grasp the 
fact that there is a divinity within us which witnes- 
ses everything we think or do and which protects 
U9 and guides us along the true path, it is clear that 
we shall cease to have any other fear on the face 
of the earth save the fear of God. 

Mr. Gandhi wants true Swadeshi, not 
the Swadeshi which can be conveniently 
put offi For him Swadeshi has a deeper 
meaniJg. He is perfectly right when he 
goes say : 

Wc commit breach ^jf the Swadeshi spirit certain- 
ly if we wear foreign made cloth but wc do •so 
also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely the style 
of our dress has some correspondence with our 
environment. In elegance and tastcfulncss it is 
immeasurably superior to tlie trousers and the jacket. 
An Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas 
with a waist coat on it without a necktie and its 
flaps hanging loose behind him is not a very graceful 
spectacle. Swadeshi in religion teaches one to 
measure the glorious past and re enact it in the 
present generation. 

Iii concluding lie offered the. following 
suggestions, which may conveniently be 
accepted by other educational institutions 
as well : 

The Gurukula boy*, need a tlioiough industrial 
training if they are to become self-reliant and self 
supporting. It seems to me that in our country in 
which So percent, of the population is agricultural and 
perhaps 10 per cent. occupied in supplying the wants of 
the peasantry, it must be p u t of the training of every 
youth that lie has a fair practical knowledge ol 
agriculture and hand weaving. He will lose nothing 
if he knows a proper use ol tool*, can saw a piece 
of board straight and build a wall that will not 
comedown through a faulty handling of the plum- 
ber’s line. A boy who is thus equipped will never 
feel helpless in battling with the world and never 
be in want of employment. A knowledge of the laws 
of hygiene and sanitation as well as the art of rearing 
children should also form a necessary part of the 
training of the Gurukula lads. 

Last but not least let the parents and the com- 
mittee not spoil their laris bv making them ape 
European dress or modern luxuries. These will hinder 
them in their after-life. 


The Hindu Drama 

forms the subject of an interesting and 
well- written article in the pages of the 
Vcdic Magazine for May, penned by T. L. 
Vaswani. 

“To speak of the Indian Dram i is to 
speak of the Hindu (Buddhist) Drama,” 
so says Mr. Vaswani. Sometime ago it 
was believed that India borrowed the 
Drama from Greece. But the writer holds 
that 

There was couta^t between India and Greece but 
this does not mean that either imitated the other. 


Genius does not imitate; Geuiu» assimilates. India 
has not borrowed from Greece ; Greece has n ot 
borrowed from India ; each developed literature in 
obedience to the law of its own genius ; and the 
more we study, the more we understand that there 
were important differences between the classical 
drama of Greece and the romantic drama of the 
Hindus ; for as we shall understand presently the 
Hindu drama disregarded# G reck ‘unities’ and pure 
tragedy. 

Hie following lines amply show what 
an extensive influence the Hindu Drama 
wielded in olden times : 

Tlie Vidushaka of the Hindu dramatists is fore- 
runner of the ‘fool and clown’ of the Roman and Eli- 
zabethan plays ; and Pieehcl in his book on ‘Home of 
Puppet-Play’ has done well in pointing out that 
Vidushaka is the original of the buflnon who ap- 
pears in the plays of mediaeval Europe. 

The I\tl in- Leal Manuscript discovered in Central 
Asia shows that the Hindu Drama was developed 
even so long as the Kusan Age when Central Asia 
was a part of the Indian Empire ; the Hindu emigra- 
ted to Java so early as the sixth century, and tlie 
Shadow-plays of Java arc a witness to the influence 
of the Hindu Drama: In Burma, in Siam, in 
Cambodia, the plays brought upon the stage were 
the Kama aud Buddha Dramas ; the Kama cycle wa9 
I flayed even in Malay Archipelago and in China. 

The Hindu's attitude to the Drama was 
in great contrast to the then prevailing 
attitude of Europe and China. 

The Hindu attitude to the Drama accounts for the 
importance attached to it in Life. In Christian 
Europe, the conflict between the Theatre aud the 
Church has appeared again and again. Chrysostom 
said : — “All dramatic arts conic from the devil : 
laughter and gaiety come not from God but the 
devil.” In Komc, an actor was despised : in China, 
the descendants of an actor were prohibited from 
competing in Pubtic Examinations for l\ generations. 
The Hindu spoke of Llie nnt vasnstm as the fifth Veda. 
It is regarded that the sage Bharata— the stage- 
manager of the gods as having received a revelation 
concerning Theatre direct from Brahma who entered 
into meditation and out of the depths of Divine 
Thought brought out the Xaivasastra for the iov of 
the uni verse. 

The characteristics of the Hindu Drama 
are thus set forth : 

The unity of aclioti aud the unity of ideas arc 
scrupulously observed by the Hindu dramatist ; his 
perception of the Law of Karma links all things in 
the drama iu a single chain of cause and effect ; 
every Drama has one ‘Internal centre’ aud the 
dmmatic action is one complete. 

riic accepted classification of dramas into the 
tragic aud comic will not be found in Sanskrit books ; 
a diauia, from the Hindu standpoint, may lie 
comic addressing itself to the sense of the ridiculous ; 
it often, is a bleu.l of the tragic aud comic ; it never 
is purely tragic : violet) t action and highly 
sensational incidents must not be represented on the 
stage, for their effect on the nervous system and the 
mind would be not purification but tlcprcssion : 
suffering is not ignored : but tht truth is recognised 
that suffering must be challenged in the spirit ot 
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resignation ; lor the world is one of law, and the 
Law is good. 

Every Hindu drama opens and closes with a 
benediction iBandi) : the plots are often taken from 
religious books, and the introduction of supernatural 
characters is allowed. 

Another characteristic of Hindu Drama is true 
love. The Greek dramatists the great German poets 
like Goethe, Schiller and K.^ufmami, above all Shakes- 
peare show marvellous art in “character drawing” : 
their interest is concentrated on man ; the Hindu 
dramatist shows his art in interpretation of “nature 
life”. Nature is to him the teacher, llic superior of 
man. So it is you find that dramas were usually 
performed on the occasions of nature festivals, fre- 
quently spring festivals which celebrated the rebirth 
of nature. The Hindu God of Love— Kama is represen- 
ted as the “flower winged’’ archer boy ; and in the 
great dramas of Kalidasa, you have passage alter 
passage charged with lyrical nature-love. 

There 19 no purification except through suffering, 
no self-enrichment except through self-renunciation. 
The Hindu dramatists recognise this as a law of the 
visihlc order and illustrate it over and over again 
in the stories of their heroes and heroines.® 

The writer in urging the need of a 
people’s drama says : 

Wc need national Dramas which may embody the 
wealth of India’s literature and India’s age-long 
experiences. We need a new theatre t i present, in 
national form the new Ideal for the uplift ol India's 
masses, we need new vatras, new Hhuratkathas lor 
India’s youngmen and women so that they 
may be loyal to the truth aqd the law of 
love Shelley wrote words of wisdom in his Ddctfcc 
of Poetry ; — “the connection of poetry and social 
ood” as he pointed out, is more observable in the 
ratna than in any other form, and it is indisputa- 
ble that the highest perfection of human society has 
ever corresponded with the highest dramatic ex- 
cellence and that the corruption or extinction of 
the drama in a nation where it has once flourished 
marks a corruption of manners which sustain the 
soul of social life; for the end of social corruption 
is to destioy all sensibility to pleasure. 


Medical Research in War 

is the title of an informing: at tide contri- 
buted to the Indian Review for May by 
Capt. A. J. H. Russel, in which the writer 
considers the work which is being: done by 
the medical men attached to the armies in 
the field. 

■ Says the writer : 

The “army surgeon*’ appears for the first time, in 
history about the year 1312, when war was more 
common than peace. 

Many surgeous of today And their whole time 
occupied in watchful supervision of food supplies 
and billets, prevention of parasitic infections, treat- 
ment of sore feet, diarrhoea, or muscular rheu- 
matism, and the thousand and one things which 
help to keep the soldier an efficient fighting man, 
The work, though monotonous, is nevertheless of the 
utmost importance. 

The altered condition.’ of life must influence the 
health of both Army and Navy, where war, by 


massing large numbers of men together in close 
quarters, facilitates the spread of infections and 
levers. This is counteracted to some extent by 
the improvement of physique and health of re- 
cruits, resulting from their physical training in 
fresh air and sunshine. The universal experience 
of war, however, has been the outbreak of epidemic 
disease, as shown in the case of typhoid fever in the 
S mth African War and of typhus in Serbia and, to 
a lesser extent, of cerebro-spinal fever among our 
own men during l he present war. In Prance and 
Belgium there has been no violent cpiclenib of any 
kind, and this has been largely due to the Sports of 
the trained bacteriologists and sanitarinipw^vbo have 
been investigating the best incthod^or prevention 
of^liscase. • 

f he exigencies of war, by exposing large numbers 
of men to adverse conditions, also lead to outbreaks 
of other diseases which in normal circumstances arc 
unheard of. These include “trench frost-bite,” “trench 
shin,” “trench nephritis,” and “trench fever,” all of 
which are caused by the conditions of life in the 
trenches. 

Even aviation has diseases peculiar to itself. 
Workers in aeroplane factories have been found to 
sullcr from a new form* of jaundice which puzzled 
their medical attendants until it was discovered 
that it was caused by exposure to the fumes of tetra- 
chlor-etlmne used for painting the wings of aero- 
planes. Some aviation pupils also are found on 
trial to lack the nerve and that co-ordination of 
hand and eye which arc indispensable. The name 
suggested lor this condition is “acrasthenia,”and it is 
held to be an absolute disqualification. 

During the early days of the war a large number 
of cases of tetanus occurred among the wounded. 
The wounds were invariably infected with the muddy 
soil of Flanders a soil which lias for centuries under- 
gone intensive cultivation, and in which the tetanus 
genus were always to be found. 

In the field of surgery an enormous amount of new 
work has been done. Injuries to nerves, to the spinal 
chord and to the brain have all been studied by expert 
investigators, and have resulted in interesting addi- 
tions to our knowledge. Most ingenious apparatus 
have been invented for treatments of fractures, etc. 


Civic Ideals in Ancient India* 

K. S. Kamaswami Sastri contributes to 
the Local Self-Government Gazette for 
May a deeply interesting article based on 
Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra as translated by 
Shama Sastri and Narendra Nath Law. 

There is no doubt that the civic authori- 
ties in ancient India were wide-awake as 
regards the preservation of the health of 
the citizens. This is amply borne out by 
the following : 

From each house a water-cour9e of sufficient slope 
and 3 padas or 1V& aratnis long shall be so construct- 
ed that water shall flow from it in a continuous line 
and fall from it into the drain. Violation of this rule 
shall be punished with a fine of 54 p/mas. Between 
any two houses or between the extended portions of 
any two houses, the intervening space shall be 4 
padas, or 3 padas. The roofs of adjoining houses 
may either be 4 angulas apart, or any of them may 
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cover the other. The owners of houses may con- 
struct their houses in any other way they collectively 
like, but they shall avoid whatever is injurious. 
With a view to ward oft' the evil consequences of rain, 
the top of the roof shall be covered over with a broad 
mat, not blowable by the wind. 

If a pit, steps, water-course, ladder, dung-hill, or 
any other parts of a house otter or cause annoyance 
to outsiders, or any other parts of a house offer or 
cause annoyance to outsiders, or in any other way 
obstruct the enjoyment of others, or cause water to 
collect mid thereby injure, the wall of a neighbouring 
house, owner shall be punished with a tine of 12 
pan as’. //“Hhc annoyance is due to faeces and urine 
the fine shall L%double the above. The water-course 
or gutter shall otter fre^ passage for water ; otherwise 
the fine shall be 12 pauas. 


There were ampje wise provisions for 
the prevention and cure of diseases and 
the municipal authorities had a sharp look 
out for those who did anything to under- 
mine the public health. V\ e read : 


“There were hospitals with store-rooms 
(HTfafTHITV) containing medicines in such large quan- 
tities as could not be exhausted bv years of use 

To the old store fresh supplies were constantly added. 
In the Artha Saslra there are references to four classes 

of medical experts, viz , fHWI or TO:, i. c. t 

ordinary physicians ; i v , those who could 

readily detect poison ; or 


WT, /. e., mid wives ; and army surgeons and 
nurses. The army surgeons with surgic insruineiils 
(!p$r) and appliances remedial oils *%) 

and bandages (TOT) and nurses with appropriate 

food and beverage, accompanied the army, and en- 
couraged the soldiers. For the treatment of the dis- 
eases of animals, there were veterinary surgeons 

Several steps were taken for the plantation aud 
growth of medicinal plants and herbs. Portions of 
fields cultivated directly under Government supervi- 
sion were set apart and used for this purpose.... ..The 

State controlled and regulated medical practice in the 

land." r 

“Measures were also taken for prevention of dis- 
eases. Thus, adulteration of all kiuds was punished, 
c « adulteration of grains, oils, alkalies, salts, 
scents, aud medicines. The health of the people in 
citic9 or crowded places was secured by sanitary 
measures. Throwing dirt, or causing mire or water 
to collect in roads and highways was punishable. 
Committing nuisance near temples, royal buildings 
and places of pilgrimage, or in reservoirs of water, 
was penalised, but exceptions were made when this 
was due to disease or the effect of medicine. Throw- 
ing inside the city the carcases of animals, or human 
corpses, was also visited with fines. Carrying dead 
bodies through the gates or along paths not meant 
for the purpose, as well as the interring or cremation 
of dead bodies beyond th£ limits of the prescribed 
burial places and crematories, was also a violation of 
the sanitary regulations." 6 * ' 


We are further informed that not only 
was post-mortem examination not un- 


known in ancient India but it was a 
common procedure. 

For this purpose, the corpse was smeared with oil 
to prevent putrefaction. All cases of violent death 
caused, for instance, by suffocation, hanging, drown- 
ing, etc., or by poisoning, were at once brought to 
the morgue, and the medical officers in charge had to 
find out as far as possible *f lie exact cause of death 
from an examination of the symptoms, several of 
which arc enumerated in the Artha Sastra. The 
whole affair was subjected to a careful scrutiny, and 
if foul play was suspected, evidence w r as taken and 
the matter left to be disposed of in the law* court." 

In those days the duties of citizens were 
well-defined. Here is an instance in point : 

If a house-owner is not found to have ready with hitn 
live water pots, a kumhhs i (a water vessel of that 
name), a tlrom i (a water tub made of wood), a 
ladder, an axe (to cut off’ beams), a winnowing basket 
(to blow off smoke), a hook (to pull down the burn- 
ing door panels), pincers (to remove haystack), and a 
leather bag# he shall be fined 3 ,ith of a pana. They 
shall also remove thatched .roofs. Those who work 
by fire (blacksmith) shall all together live in a single 
locality. Jvacli house-owner shall ever be present at 
the door of his own house. Vessels filled with water 
shall be kept in thousands in a row without con- 
fusion not only in big streets and at places where four 
roads meet but also in front o i the royal buddings. 
Any house-owner who does not run to give his help in 
extinguishing the lire of whatever is burning shall be 
fined 12 panas; but a renter is not. 


Ignorance is the enemy of all progress. 
The patriotic aud progressive rnler of 
Baroda has introduced many modern 
innovations in his state to remove the 
ignorance of his people. The establish- 
ment of 


Free Libraries in Baroda 

is one such laudable enterprise, which has 
produced marvellous results. From an 
account published in the Local Self-Goveru- 
ment Gazette for May we learn that 

While in 1910 there were only about 188 subscrip- 
tion libraries in the State, with next to no readers 
and not any vitality to speak of, we find towards the 
end of July 1915, a total of 385 village libraries, 
35 town libraries, 3 district libraries and a handsome 
central library in the City of Baroda itself, having a 
total stock of over 2,10,000 books and a total 
circulation in the preceding year of oyer 2,20,000 
books. To understand the full significance of these 
figures, it should be borne in mind that the total 
population of Baroda State is only two millions, that 
the number of towns in it with a population exceeding 

4.000 is only 39 and the number of villages exceeding 

1.000 inhabitants is reckoned at 426. 

The chief lines of work have been made 
clear in the following lines : 

“The library is not going to be a mere storehouse 
of books, but will use every means to make its books 
accessible to all those who want them and to see 
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that those who need them realise tlmt need and act 
accordingly. The duties of a modern library cxtcrnl 
to the entire community, instead of being limited 
to those who voluntarily enter its doors. It believes 
that it should find a reader for every book in its 
shelves and provide a book for every reader in the 
community ; aud that in all eases it should do the 
actual work of bringing book and reader together. 
This requires great inulti|tiicatiou of facilities, such 
as lending books for home use, free access to shelves, 
cheerful and homelike library building, rooms lor 
children and women, co-operation with schools, inter- 
library loans, longer hours of opening, move useful 
catalogues and lists, the extension of branch library 
systems, and of travelling and home libraries, and 
co-ordination ot work through leetmcs, exhibits, 
and translations into vernaculars.” 

The following account of the working of 
the Central Library at B-iroda would give 
the readers a correct idea of a free library 
in Baroda : 

Here each and every citizen of Baroda is a member 
of the library. He can go there, select his •own books 
direct from the shelves, and either read them there 
or take them home to read at his leisure. If you 
are not personally kuowii to the librarian or any 
responsible member of the library staff, you have 
only to give a reference to some respectable person 
living in the Stale and give your exact address and 
occupation. Any State employee drawing a salary 
of Rs. 4*0 or more, any one owning landed property 
in the State, any incorne-ta/ payer, or inamdar, in 
short, anj* person of such position and standing in 
the State as gives confidence to the librarian, can 
stand as guarantee for you, that you will not damage 
the books ; and that is all that is necessary to enable 
you to take home any books from the library. Of 
course reference books and specially valuable and 
rare works of art are not in any circumstance allowed 
out of the library. There is always a reasonable 
margin allowed for the wear aud tear of books and 
strict and meticulous attention is not paid to trifling 
damages done to them by a not unreasonable hand- 
ling of books by the readers. And the general ex- 
perience of this policy of trust has been that there 
have been very few losses of books, thus proving 
that the number of black sheep in any large com- 
munity-even though it be the reading community— 
is very small. 

We further read : 

All the libraries started under the new scheme in 
Baroda are free in the sense already described. They 
are classified as village, town, district and central 
libraries. The Central Library is the guide, philo- 
sopher and friend of all the other libraries. The 
District Library is entrused with the supervision 
of all the minor libraries in the district. Some Town 
Libraries are deputed to look after the concerns of a 
few of the adjacent village libraries. Every library 
lias to send in a quarterly report of its working to 
the Curator of the Central Library. In places which 
have not yet started a library of their own, the 
Curator is prepared to send down a set of travelling 
libraries, if the villagers express a desire for them. 
These travelling libraries consist of about 30 books, 
packed in well-made boxes and carefully selected so 
as toqieet the needs and suit the tastes of the average 
villager. The books are allowed to remain for a 
period jf 90 days and should then be returned to 


the Central Library with a short statement showing 
the number and kind of books issued to and used 
by the villagers. This return serves to indicate in 
what direction the tastes and tendencies of the 
villagers lie. 

All these libraries are in part supported by the 
SI ite, by private subscriptions and by contributions 
from the local bodies. The rule is that whatever is 
the amount raised annually by the villagers, an 
equivalent sum is contributed by the local panclmyat 
and the State separately. To form a village* library, 
iL is enough lor the villagers to raise a s. in of Rs. 
50 per annum from among themselves. 'I r ,‘iat will 
give them an income of Rs. lot). P".N! of this 
they are empowered to spend q' maximum ot 
25 # per cent on books, 3<f per cent cm pen 
odicals, not more than 25 per cent being 
allowed to be spent on rent and furnishing ot the 
library. And in the matter^ of purchasing of books 
Lite Central Library comes to their aid by providing 
books worth Rs. 100 for every sum of Rs 25 handed 
over to it by the village library. Each village library 
is managed generally by a small committee appointed 
by the subscribers from among themselves, the village 
schoolmaster being the librarian. 

To form the Town Library, similarly, the towns- 
men have to raise a maximum of Rs 300 a year, 
which will be trebled by the contributions from the 
Government and the local municipality. The maxi- 
mum will have to be raised to Rs. 700 if the towns 
men are ambitious of raising their library to the 
status of a District Library. The same rule of part 
contribution applies to the construction of library 
buildings, provided that the design and estimate for 
the buildings arc in each case passed as suitable by 
the Central Library Department. The minimum cost 
of a village library building comes to Rs. 1,500, while 
the cost of the town library building varies between 
Rs. 3,000 and 7,500. It may be noted *fhat about 
fifteen town libraries and nine village libraries have 
been so far built, while six town and six village 
libraries are in course of erection. 


Denmark is famous for its many Co- 
operative institutions. An interesting and 
informing account of 

Co-operative Dairies in Denmark 

has been published in the Bengal Co- 
operative Journal for May. 

We are told that “most of the Co-opera- 
tive Dairies in Denmark were founded 
between 1886 and 1890. In 1909, 1157 
Co-operative Dairies were at work in Den- 
mark, and they treated about 77 p.c. of the 
total milk production ot the country.” 

A co-operative dairy is generally founded for a 
definite period of time, varying from 10 to 15 years. 
During this period, the farmers engage to supply all 
the milk they produce, except what is consumed on 
their farms or sold retail to their neighbours. They 
recognise themselves also 1 as jointly and severally 
liable for the engagetnenteiof the society, in propor- 
tion to the number of cows' they each possess. 

The funds required are generally raised by means 
of a loan from a bank or savings bank, so 
that the members need pay no contribution. Interest 
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and sinking fund arc paid out of the profits of the 
business, ihe initial capital is generally from about 
JO to 40 crs. per cow. 

The members can only be relieved of their joint 
and several liability before the expiration of the term 
fixed for dissolution of the society, in case of death 
or the sale of their holdings, or by vote of the 
General Meeting. At the end of the period fixt, a 
new society may be formed for a new period, to 
include all the old members or only such as desire 
it. 1'or ±he purchase of the dairy from the former 
members! a new loan is contracted, the amount 
being diftrihuted among the producers in propor- 
tion to ti^quanitity of milk supplied by each, in 
the whole period of working. 

The supreme* authority in the business of the 
somety is the General Meeting, which is, as a rule 
only called once in six months. The rules often 
provide that the decisions of the General Meeting 
cannot be impugned in* a court of law, a provision 
which has the force of law. The members have 
almost always the same voting rights, irrespective 
of the number of cows they possess. For this reason 
the large landholders long hesitated before entering 
the co-operative societies; but now they feel no 
difficulty about entering, and independent dairies on 
gentlemen's estates arc becoming rarer and rarer. 

The Hoard of .Management of the Society deals 
with the daily business, the book-keeping, the cash 
the administrative supervision etc.; it is ^enerallv 
appointed for two years, and is often rather 
numerous, for it is usual for each member ol the 
Board to make the monthly payments to the 

members of his district. The Board appoints the 
Technical Manager (Mejeeristcn) who is entrusted 
with the direction of the daily work of the dairy and 
the keeping of the accounts. The technical manager 
no w receives a fixed amount with which lie must 
piovide himself with the assistance he requires • this 
system has proved the best possible. " ' 

The dairy undertakes the collection of the milk 
and its return to the producers. In this way the 
producers who live further away do not pay more 
for the carriage of the milk than those near at ‘ hand 
which contributes greatly to the maintenance of 
good relations between the various members. 

As a rule, the dairy only supplies and keeps in 
good order vehicles suited for the transport of milk • 
tenders are invited for the contract for transport 
itself, for periods of one year or six months In 
this way, the dairy has not to keep horses. 

The vehicles generally make one journey a day 
and only in certain localities two, keeping ton 
fixed itinerary, and the producers arc hound to 
bring their milk early to the road, so that they may 
go on again without delay. Producers who do not 
live on the road followed by the vehicle generally 
receive a certain sum In compensation for every 
1,000 kg. of milk they supply. However, the route 
is so arranged as to serve the large producers 
directly. The vehicles must reach the dairy in a 
fixed order, ut hours established so thut the milk 
may be weighed and separated as rapidly as possible 
without interruption and useless delay, and each! 
as the work proceeds, must Ije ready to start again to 
return the separated milk and whey to the pro- 
ducers. \Vhen the profits are divided, it is a funda- 
mental rule that the division shall be in proportion 
to the amount of milk supplied. At first this divi- 
sion was made after a very imperfect fashion, and 
m some places this continued lor a long time ; it 

13 


was based only on weight and not on the amount 
of butter fat in the milk. 

This problem was promptly solved, by the con- 
struction of an apparatus which allowed of the 
amount of cream in a large number of samples of 
milk being determined by means of a single observa- 
tion. Most of the dairies then began to calculate 
the value of the whole milk supplied in accordance 
with the amount of cream *or butter, on the basis of 
the current price of butter. This method, very good 
and reasonable in itself, which possesses the advan- 
tage of preventing any adulteration has also a great 
merit which will only be greater in the future, as it 
drawls attention to the advisability of only rearing 
cows which give rich milk, and of exercising quite 
special care in the selection of good bulls. This 
method has also inspired the constitution of “control” 
societies, which, in their turn, have favoured the 
change to the new system of distribution of profits. 
The latter system is in use in almost all the coopera- 
tive dairies, whilst most of the old dairies worked in 
common have remained faithful to the old system. 

The calculation of the value of the milk is based on 
the regular control of the milk of the various 
producers, generally tested twice a week. The simplest 
process, which has fairly recently been introduced and 
has become widespread on account of its simplicity, 
is to multiply the weight in pounds of the milk by the 
percentage of cream ascertained, and distribute the 
price of the butter in direct proportion to the number 
of what it has been agreed to call “cream units” thus 1 
arrived at. 

In this way, it is only necessary to divide the 
amount the whole milk has yielded in butter produced 
and milk sold ; payment is made once a month. 
As regards the separated milk and whey the 
dairy does not sell, and does not use for cheese 
making, the producers are bound to take back, but 
the value is ascertained quite differently. The milk 
is returned in proportion (up to a certain point) to 
the whole milk supplied, at a given price, which is 
very low, and which while in some degree corres- 
ponding with its value as food for cattle, does not 
take special account of that, and is calculated so 
as amply to cover the working expenses of the dairy. 
Generally, the price is calculated so as to leave a 
large margin of profit. 

The separated milk and whey arc paid for by 
means of deductions from the monthly contributions. 
Deductions are also made for butter and cheese 
bought by the producers at the dairy, as well as for 
ex (lenses the dairy lias been put to for the account 
of the producers as, for example, the tinning of the 
cans used for carrying the milk. In dairies which 
also engage in the co-operative sale of cattle foods, 
there is a further provision that the department for 
co-operative sale of cattle foods may, if the producers 
of the society are debtors up to a certain amount 
for the purchase of cattle foods, keep back the whole * 
or part of the price of the milk or the surplus profit. 

The rules of the da’.ry provide that its members 
shall only supply pure and natural milk and never 
supply milk from sick cows or from those that have 
too lately calved. Often also the employment of 
certain kinds of cattle foods, known to have a 
deleterious effect on the quality of the milk, is for- 
bidden. In several districts the milk supplied by each 
farmer is analysed at regular dates, for example, 
once a week or once a fortnight. The “Societies for 
the estimation of the value of the milk” have shown 
great activity in extending this system. 

As regards the co-operative sale of dairy pro- 
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duct*, there is a Stiles < »t societies lor ihr export c >f 
butter, formed among federated dairies engaging to 
sell the butter they wish to export through the 
medium of the society in question, and to accept joint 
and several liability in regard to the production of 
butter. In general non-co-opcrativc dairies may also 
be members of these societies. The first such society 
was founded in 1S8S. Now there arc six, in various 
districts of the country ; they assoc iate 27f» dairies 
and the total annual business done b\ them is about 
43,000,000 crs. 


As regards the co-operative purchase of dairy 
machinery i and other industrial apparatus, 17f> 
dairies united in 1003 to iorin the “Co-operative 
Society for Purchase and Manufacture of Machinery 
for Danish Dairies”. The society has 20 sections, 
ami 851 dairies are now affiliated to it. The total 
annual business done lay it is about 2,200,000 crs., 
half in connection with the manufacture of machines 
and half in connection with co-operative purchase. 
The members of the society arc in no way obliged to 
make purchases. j 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Lajpat Rai’s Message to Indian Students 
in the U. S A. 

• 

The editor of the llimlusthnncc Student, 
which is the oilicial monthly organ of the 
Hindusthan Association of America, having 
asked Lala Lajpat Rai for a short message 
of advice to Indian students in America, 
he lias written the following paragraphs, 
which we take from the journal named 
above : 

Ignorance ok Indian History. 

1. I say' in no spirit of carping criticism that the 
first thing which has struck me about the Indian 
students in foreign countries is their lack of know- 
ledge of the history of their country and of the origin 
and development of Indian institutions and Indian 
thought. Their knowledge of the present condition 
of the country is also lacking ii> exactness. This is 
an age of facts and figures, and every young man 
ought to develop the faculty of appreciating facts 
and figures and being exact and scrupulous in his 
thoughts as well as statements. I would advise 
every Indian student to reserve three hours a week 
at least to the study of Indian literature or litera- 
ture relating to India. This does not include news- 
papers. Every Indian student in this country should 
read the Mo thru Review (Calcutta), and it should be 
the business of the different chapters of t lie Hindus 
tance Students’ Association to supply it to the mem- 
bers. 

Learning to think nationally. 

2. It is gratifying to see that Indians are now 
thinking nationally. It will take time for this habit 
to grow in perfection, and there is no reason to led 
discouraged or depressed by the outburst of provin- 
cialism and sectarian feelings that now and then 
introduce disharmony and discord. What is wanted 

thftt every provincial and sectarian movement 
should be interpreted in national terms. What does 
it contribute to the national cause and how it can be 
used to increase its quuta. Run down the sectarian, 
provincial and narrowing tendencies, but not the 
movements themselves. Acknowledge their c intribu- 
t\on to the growth and development of nationhood, 
and do not expect the whole country to think, to 


feel, to move and to act, in one plane and in one 
groove. It would be a poor world if everything was 
reduced io one dead level of monotony and similar- 
ity The world is rich in variety We have no rea- 
son to be ashamed of the multiplicity of varieties in 
India. That is only another proof of cur being rich 
m spirit though poor in material wealth. Only let 
not these varieties produce dishai mony and discord. 
They arc all more oi less contributories to the same 
cause, different paths to the same destination, differ- 
ent means to the same goal. There arc some that 
have mischievous tendencies, have possibly been 
started with bad motives. Try to mulct stand them 
and find out how they can be used for national pur- 
poses. That may perhaps be a better employment of 
our energy than in working out their destruction 
At least that is how I am at present inclined to 
think. But 1 have no desire to be dogmatic. You 
can think and decide for v ourself. 

Co-operation inspite of die Terences. 

3. One thing, however, 1 have no doubt of, in my 
mind, viz,, that we have to learn to agree to differ, 
in non-essentials, and in methods. Every sincere and 
honest worker in the national cause lias his own 
place in the national machine. N > one has a right to 
run down another unless lie is positive about his 
motives. Honest, candid criticism, more often out- 
spoken than not, is the sine qua non of progress. 
Bu» criticism, to be effectual, to be con vincing, to be 
assuring, need not be expressed in vulgar, acrimo- 
nious language. At times it is <\ duty to strike hard. 
No on«* should shrink from doing it when necessary, 
lint even when striking hard one should not forget 
that he i» a gentleman. Even when criticising and 
condemning opinions, beliefs, modes of action, one 
should study to find out points of agreement, rather 
than emphasize flic points of disagreement. Indians 
oi all classes and opinions must learn to co-operate 
irspitc of differences— differences in ideals, in opi- 
nion^, and in methods of work. Co-operate with one 
another as far as you consider you can go together, 
and then separate without ill-will. I can not suffi- 
ciently impress upon you the desirability, nay, the 
necessity of this course. Take it from me that I say 
so, after thirty-three yea/s* experience of public life 
in India. We have too often frittered away our 
energies and resources, in fighting against supposed 
enemies and in carrying on fruitless controversies. 
The time for controversy has passed. It is time to 
act — to act like men, each in his own sphere, accord- 
ing to the light of his conscience. As long as you are 
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students l do not ur^i* you to act, but to develop Hie 
spirit of co operation mirl of uuited action, iiispilc of 
and in face of differences. 

Never forget that we aki? “Hindus.’’ 

4*. Never forget that we are Hindus (using the 
term in the sense in which it is used in America, i.e.. 
Indian). Our people have a name for grace — in bearing, 
in expression, in language and in manners. In these 
matters every nation has a method of expression 
peculiar t<| itself. Living in Koine, we have to change 
it temporarily only so far as to make ourselves agree- 
able to tltse among whom we live ami move, but 
that doesiV^l necessitate our forgetting ourselves. 
In any ease, it^vill not do to exchange out* gra**e 
with their slpng. They 1ft ive many good tilings tt# 
teach us. Learn the spirit of their manliness, their 
sell’-reli mce their intolerance of snobbishness, their 
dislike of being patted, aiyl so on, but do not imitate 
the ways in which they sometimes express their man 
liness ami independence. What in them may look 
admirable may be outlandish in you. Take their 
spirit, robe it with your own gi accfulness, and re- 
member that you are, and shall be. a Hindu first and 
a Hindu lust, whatever von may choose to lent u 
Irom others and wherever the circti instances may 
throw you in the course of your life’s journey. 

Though th * message is addressed to 
students, we, their elders, have much to 
learn from it. 


Mr. Lajpat Rai on Education 
xn America. 

Indian universities do not afford suffi- 
cient educational facilities. Hence those 
Indians who can go abroad earnestly de- 
sire to he educated in some foreign univer- 
sity. Such students naturally ask the 
question: “Where should l go ? To Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, or America ? M Mr. 
Lajpat Rai has travelled extensively and 
has observed the conditions of education 
in many countries. Hence, what he said 
to a representative group of the members 
of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia in February last, ought to 
prove instructive. We take some passages 
from his address from The ITinrfusthnncc 
Student. 

“In my humble person nud in the persons of other 
Hindus who come to this country as visitors, the 
friends ot humanity in America see some slight reflec- 
tion of an India struggling to improve her lot ami to 
regain her proper place among the nations of the 
world. Possibly she has not vtt put forth her very 
best iu the effort, but she is In mostly striving to probe 
into the causes of her fall and to remove them. It is 
ill this pursuit that her youjig sons come to your 
shores to gain that knowledge which is a sine qua 
nou of progress in this ago. They attach great value 
to what learned and up-to-date America can teach 
them in science, in politics, in philosophy, and in the 
arts. But what they need even more, and what they 
hanker after even more earnestly, is the inspiration 


which America, and America aloue, can give them. 
There are certain things which eanuot be learned in 
lecture rooms mid laboratories ; there are certain 
others from which one cannot fully profit unless they 
are taught in environments which illustrate their 
practical application to life ; last, but not least, 
there are certain things which can only be effectively 
taught by teachers who practise them in their life. 
There arc also certain thiflgs which can only be 
inhaled from the atmosphere of the place or the 
country where the young aspirant for knowledge 
lives or resides. No teaching can bring about the 
best results unless it is done in a spirit and atmos- 
phere wf absolute sincerity, lrankuess and truthfulness, 
and where the relationship between the teacher and 
the pupil is not of absolute frankness and 
friendliness.** 

AN ATMOSPI I ERE OF EQUALITY, 
FRATERNITY AND LOVE. 

“Throughout the West, the atmosphere of 
educational institutions is generally free from limita- 
tions, but not so in the Hast, at least, at present. 
What the Indian student mostly needs is stimulation 
uuhampcicd by conditions of race and color. What 
he wants is an atmosphere of equality, fraternity and 
love, an environment where he may feel that he is 
as good as anybody else ; where lie may have the 
fullest liberty ol expression ; where no one looks 
down upon him as inferior by virtue of his being a 
native ol his country ; last but not the least, where 
he lias a chance ol building up his character and 
making a career for himself by his own efforts, 
unaided by patronage or charity, or even the help 
ol parents and guardians. This he can get in 
Auieuca, and perhaps nowhere else.” 

Mr. Lajpat Kai is conscious of the 
cl iffi?ulties that are to be faced by r the 
students who intend to go to America 
for education. He says : 

“Those who arj liuan.-ially depen lout upon their 
parents have to accept . their decision, about the 
place of their education, but those who feel that 
they have sullijient strength of mind and body 
to work up their way start for America, even 
m defiance of the wishes of their parents. Here they 
find what they have been seeking for — an oportuuity 
for self-development and self-expression. Some of 
them have to put up an awful fight. Angry parents 
refuse to send remittances; for a time it is difficult to 
got work ; nobody knows them and no one can 
stand for them. Sometimes the season is slack and 
no work is to be lmd, or it is not regular or well 
paid to meet all their requirements. Again, even in 
democratic America they have to face a certain 
amount of race and color prejudice. Some succumb 
and wreck themselves, but the vast bulk of them 
win the fight and learn a lesson which is the most 
precious lor than personally aud for the country of 
their birth.” 

Speaking of the general advantages 
which one is sure to enjoy in an American 
university, Mr. Eij pat Rai says: 

“Besides American conditions of life, physical, 
Social and Political arc such as to aftord him 
more practical lessons for their application 
to life in India. Here for the first time he comes 
into contact with all the representatives of 
the races of m mkind, with all the languages 
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of the (flobe, with their different points of view, 
their different cultures, and their different habits and 
manners. He sees how under the influnce of demo- 
cratic institutions and a government of the people 
formed by # the people for themselves, all these 
differences disappear in the course of a short time 
and melt away in the sunshine of American life to 
uroduce a united American nation. This is an object 
fesson which he can learr. nowhere else. American 
experience fills him with new possibilities for his 
country, lofty ambitions and high ideas. The blood 
in his veins begins to course more swiftly and with 
noble emulation, after he has been in this country 
for some time. It is rather distressing to see that 
your immigration authorities should be so hard 
in admitting Indians to this country. Some of 
them are sent back without sufficient reason, on 
suspicion of being adventurers seeking admission 
to compete with your labour population. But 
once they are in, they are accepted as equals, 
and treated with kindness and consideration. The 
American university is the most democratic of all 
institutions it thewo.U. Here prince and peasant, 
the son of a millionaire and the youngster who earns 
his bread and lodging by washing dishes, are 
treated alike. On the campus he is an equal among 
equals, with nobody looking down on him on account 
of the poverty of his dress or the color of his skin. 
The American professor is as a rule represented to 
me by Hindu students as an ideal teacher who makes 
no distinction of race, color or creed ; who gives 
away what he knows freely, equally and earnestly ; 
who is most friendly, outspoken and comradelike. It 
has been mv privilege during mv travels in this 
country to visit several universities in the Bast, in 
the Midwest, in California. Everywhere I have had 
the good fortune of coining in touch with a group 
of professors who, nobly backed by their wives, 
take paternal interest in Hindu students, make them 
feel at home, and treat them as their children. 
Specially did J notice it at Urbana, Illinois.” 


India’s Duly to Java and Bali. 

In an interesting article in the Hindu - 
sthanee Student on “Hindusthanees in 
Java” Mr. H. K. Kakshit describes how 
the islands of Java and Bali owe their 
culture and civilization to India. He 
says: 

Bali is the only stronghold of Hinduism in the 
entire archipelago. 

The people of Bali are the followers of Siva. At 
the dawn of day in their solemn invocation the Hin- 
dus in Bali prefix their sayings with the all-embracing 
sound *Aum Siva chatur-bhuja.” Some day the echo 
of that sacred sound from the lips of Balinese is sure 
to touch our idle ear. Some day wc must heartily 
respond to that thrilling call even tho wc lose our 
social position for crossing the water to attend a call 
, dut y- *he Hindus there are sincerely eager to 
know about their mother country. They complain of 
the loss of rebgious literature, and make anxious 
inquiry respecting their existence iu India * 

Today Java is under the domination of Holland— 


, histflrian aiul laic British 
resident at the com t of the Sultan of Java, on his 

ri S '-|nnr? a , f W r 8 ttSked by the Uim, “ s about the 
a vi liability of rebgious scriptures in India. 


Holland whose colouial p jlicy has always been aC* 
tuated by economic greed. The so-called "Cultural 
Movements” in Java by the Dutch has no real mean- 
ing; it is a hjuibaslic nothing. The education of the 
Javanese should not exceed certain limits, lest they 
be a hindrance to the brutal but scientific exploita- 
tion of their country and person as well by the Dutch. 
“The Dutch do not profess to study the well-being of 
their Javanese subjects. ... It receives a9 pure tri- 
bute more than one-tliird of her colony's income. 
Holland of set purpose keeps its caster* subjects 
as stupid and ignorant as possible.” So de^'ares Dr. 
Bovs in his admirable little book “Som^ Notes on 
Java " 

Such is the fate of Java to-day. I/jlland is guilty 
of not ruling her iti her own 'interest. India is guilty 
of deserting her in her time of distress. We gave 
them our civilization, but wc apparently refused to 
safeguard and nourish it. 

And now our moral sense demands action. Not 
half-hearted or desultory action. What is needed is a 
systematic, thorogoing and persistent propaganda of 
Hinduism.* 

What tiik Hindi: University should do. 

The Hindu University is just going to be estab- 
lished in India, which will mark the turning point 
in the history of our country. Can the Hindu Uni- 
versity do something for the Hindus in Java ? Ido 
not know. But 1 venture a suggestion. If one of 
the prime purposes of the Hindu University is to 
interpret Hinduism in its noblest aspects ; if the 
purpose of the Hindu University is to inculcate in 
our mind the true significance of our civilization, 
then surely it is the duty of such an university to 
prop the interest of Hinduism whenever and wherever 
occasion demands to do so. Unless you first aim 
at self-preservation, how dare you think of bestowing 
the greatness that is yours to others ? Let our Hin- 
du University establish scholarship for the Hindus 
in Java ; let them come here and study Hinduism iu 
the place where it was born. A healthy atmos* 
phcrc will then be created again between us and. 
much of the past indifference will thus be atoned 
The glorious da\ r s of Hindusthan were those when 
Taxila, Nalanda and Odantapuri, shining in the 
world in their own light, threw open their gates 
to which flocked thousands of students from the 
four corners of the globe. Is not the JHindu Univcr 
sity a sequel to these ? Should wc not then invite 
all the world, not to speak of our kinsmen in Java 
and elsewhere, to come there and study at all co at ? 

Hinduism believes in persuasion, and scorn falln 
discards force. To spread our “Kultur” wc will 
never draw the sword from our sheath. To accom- 
plish our purpose thru persuasion we need thousands 


* I would be the last man to maintain that the 
whole world should lie IIindui9ed, Mohammedanized 
or Christianised. For the sake of world-progress this 
should not be. In many cases uniformity, good or 
bad, is not a healthy sign ; it may mean inaction at 
the end. The key-note of progress is competition, 
and only freedom and variety of situation can bring 
competition into force.* “Hast is East and West is 
West, God forbid it should be otherwise, but the 
twain shall meet in amity,” says Rabindranath. 
Different we are and different wc shall remain. But 
we must exhibit our ideas and thoughts, i.e. f Civili- 
zation in the competitive market for proper valua- 
tion. That is what I mean bv “propaganda." 
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ot missionaries. We shall he gathering these mi' 
ssionaries, form her colonics, from everywhere. But< 
alas, will the colonies respond to the call of the 
mother country ? Again the momentous question 
comes; “What have wc done for them?” It is 
not too late yet ; wc can win them if we only will. 
Why docs the prestige of the British Empire today 
loom so large in the political and moral horizon ? 
The support of the colonics when the mother country 
is in action is a tremendous asset. A renovated India 
needs thej moral help of her colonies during the 
process oJher re birth, as she will need it afterwards. 
We cann\f. afford to lose them, and especially the 
one — Java— i>ur last stronghold in the mighty pacific. 
1/Ct our countrymen not forget it. 

The Duty of Indian Misalmans. 

The Mohammedans in India have also an equal 
duty toward their coreligionists in Java. By the 
influence of educational institutions like the Aligar 
College, by establishing scholarships they can do 
much to give a new impetus to the helpless Moliam 
medans in Java. Here we find a common cause 
worth developing. In our formation of nobler and 
greater India we must led a bounden duty on us 
to supply the spiritual needs* >f our people abroad, 
be he a Hindu or a Mohammedan or a Christian, 
according to their desires, and it is only, thus that 
we can expect to maintain the integrity of the 
spiritual relation of India with her colonies abroad. 


Our Duty to other Indian Colonies. 

There are large Indian populations in 
Mauritius, Natal, Cape Colony and the 
Fiji Islands. There are Indians in Canada, 
U. S. A., British Guiana, British East 
Africa, Australia, «&e., also. It is our 
duty to send to these places educators, 
physicians, and lawyers. 


The State of Things in China. 

Rev. Robert E. Speer has contributed a 
very informing article to the Tnternntionnl 
Review of Missions on “the present Mis- 
sionary environment in China,” from 
which a good deal can be learnt about 
the political, industrial, educational, and 
religious conditions of that country. 
Regarding China’s material advancement 
the writer says : 

It will suffice to mention as a single illustration 
the llanyehping Iron and Coal Company whose 
manager, Mr. K. S. Wang, told us that they employed 
now live thousand labourers, that the whole great 
Plant both at the mines aud the furnaces was 
conducted by Chinese, that there were no Japanese 
whatever iti their works and only a few and dimini- 
shing number of foreign expert advisers. The immense 
capacities of the country for production and pro- 
gress have been only in the slightest degree released, 
but the j'oung men of China and their friends 
ought not to be discouraged at the beginnings which 
have been made. 


P meaL Conditions, 

As we have gone on in China we have found in 
each department of life, the need of balancing the 
ground of discouragement and of hope. It is so in 
the cas? of the government and of political adminis- 
tration. The young men generally, and indeed all 
the Chinese with whom wc have talked with the ex- 
ception of a lew officials, have been greatly cq,gt down 
over the monarchical movement. They have recog- 
nized that republican government did not exist, but 
they hoped that the form might be preserved, 
knowing that it would be easier to develop the 
reality within the form than to recover the form 
later If it should be destroyed now. They believed 
that the change was probably inevitable and they 
thought that it would be made without disorder, 
as the president controlled the army and had skil- 
fully distributed it and had reorganized the police so 
as to lime every section of the nation m hand, 
and also because the merchant class deprecated any 
further disturbance. II it is said and admitted, as it 
will be. that a great deal of the old graft and 
corruption has come back into the public service, it 
must be recognized also that a large number of 
young and efficient and honest men who found tlieir 
way into the government service at the time of the 
revolution have been retained by the old element 
which has returned, but which recognizes that a new 
day has conic and that somej men must be kept in 
the public service who can deal with the new prob- 
lems. It maybe said generally that while in govern- 
mental administration there has been a reaction, by 
no means all the ground gained by the forces of 
progress has been lost, aud the general conviction 
is that Yuan Shi-kai is doing the best lie can for 
the co in try and is sincerely desirous of promoting 
its progress at a deliberate p ice and without rupture 
w ith the past. Whoever studies the Asiatic nations 
will realize that this is a real problem, and that it 
requires a ivcrv high degree of statesmanship to 
know what of the old to cut away and what to 
leave that the new may be grafted on. 

Social Conditions. 

In the social conditions of China, also, the elements 
of depression and hope are mingled to-day. On the rail- 
road train from Tientsin to Peking wc fell in with the 
well-known philanthropist and social reformer, Mr. 
Yung Tao,who was not a Christian. After ail interest- 
ing conversation lie dictated the following statement 
of his views and endeavours : 

“The most dangerous point of China is that, most 
people look only after pleasures. In order to get 
a pleasure they must secure some money either by 
squeezing or by gambling. When by chance they get 
money, their first thought is to marry a concubine. 
The more money they have won the more concubines 
they will marry. The Chinese can do business as. 
well as others, but they are so engaged with this 
system of concubinage that they are always satisfied 
with a ilittle because they want all the time they can 
have with their concubines. This concubine system 
has existed in China for thousands of years, but in 
the olden times only the higher classes of people 
could have concubines. Now however this thing 
has spread so widely that it has gone to nearly all 
classes. If China stood alone such a system would 
not be bothered about, but now China is open to 
all countries. She can depend only upon the rich 
people and the people in power. Now the powerful 
people and the rich people are nearly all engaged in 
the concubine system. That is why China is going 
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constantly down every day Ii-vum* the liii>H class 
people ami the rich people want to get money very 
quickly by squeezing in order to have their private 
pleasures. China is hopeless unless this system is 
prohibited. Instead of prohibiting, however, about 
tour mouths ago the Chinese government passed a 
new law allowing people to m irry in ire wives, a 
thing which has never been allowed in the old law. 
They thifilc that they deserve to marry so many 
wives. They never think^hat this is the weakness of 
China. Whv do they squeeze ? Because they want 
to support their young wives. 

“A country is made up of families. The principle 
of the family is the husbind and the wife. The 
Chinese families of the high class have so m my 'wives 
kicking each other, being jealous ot each other, 
holding each other down. Why do the girls wish to 
become a second wife? Because they want to wear 
good clothes. The poor husband has to support 
them. That is why when anything conies to l heir 
hand they grasp the money or squeeze it out of 
others, i have looked into this very minutely and 
every business that is in the hands of people having 
many wives is never succssful. These people have 
no far-sighted ideas They only care f/ir the young 
girls. The concubines and tlic gambling arc the 
weakness of China. 

Ninety per cent, of the Chinese arc poor people. 
These people are good people. Ten nor cent arc 
rich people and the people in power. Of this ten per 
cent, ninety per cent have these bad habits. These 
poor people are good workers, they arc honest, they 
are diligent, they are economical, they can live in a 
very poor state. Most of the rich behave so badly 
that they deserve to haw a bail result come upon 
them. But if anything happens to these rich people, 
the poor people will have to stiller also. 

Such an evil can be stopped, for the rich people 
and those in power always listen to law. Take 
opium lor example. Once’ get into the habit and it 
was very hard to give it up. But when the govern- 
ment prohibits it, then the pe >ple give it up at once. 
The system ot concubinage could also be given up 
easily if the government wished to have it so. 

Industrial Life. 

Industrially China has been and in the main is 
still an agricultural nation. Agriculture has been 
supplemented, howevei, by household trades and 
these are now beginning to fed the effects of the 
increasing import of fact^rv-made products from 
Japan and the West. And the factory system itself 
has begun in mativ centres in China and it is already 
far developed in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and 
other cities. It is heart-breaking to go into the 
great cotton factories and see the men and women 
and children, chiefly women and children of eight 
years old and upward, working in long twelve-hour 
shifts seven days in the week and every week of the 
year. If there are too many lives in China the 
present factory system will bring a murderous relief. 
It may well be that the killing strain of the factory 
life is after all not much greater than the ordinary 
struggle for existence and that the prohibition of 
child labour might bring mire suffering than its 
permission eti tails. 

A new industrial order in China is inevitable and 
it will come with consequence* both to China and 
to the rest of th<* wurlrl which no one can foresee. 
\ v hen the cheapest, svadiest. most effi dent labour in 
flic world, representing more than a fourth of the 
working p »wcr of hum initv, is c np!»vcd in its own 


mills working up its own raw m iterials and with 
the pro hiet enters into competition with the West, a 
no w chapter of oe mo. me history will begin and a 
new day for China as well. 

Education. 

Dr. Fong See an 1 Mr. II. K. Tong, who are 
probably as well informed as any men with regard 
to general educational conditions, while recognizing 
that all figures arc only approximate and that there 
arc few statistics in China at present wli'ch can be 
relied upon, state that ‘Jhitia has nearly^ doubled 
the number of schools since the fust revolt, jtion. In 
1911 there were approximately 119,0?'' schools, 
which included high schools, colleges qnd universities, 
but exclusive of missionary institutions. At the 
eild of 1914 the number of schools had increase 1 to 
o9,79d, an increase of more than two fifths in less 
than lour years. Of <>0,009 schools, 37,000 were 
private. Peking has m ire than 709 schools.’ 

Whatever the statistics may show, however, there 
can be no doubt about the deep general interest in 
education and the realiz itioti of its imp >rtanee to the 
state. On January 1st, 191o, President Yuan 
began the veat with a presidential mandate on 
national education, significant for its recognition 
ot the necessity ot establishing an adequate 
national system, its emphasis on the moral qualities 
which scented to the president most essential, 
and its assurance with regard to private schools. 
The mandate was ns follows : 

“\Ye arc now in a transition period and our 
educational policy has m>t yet been definitely shaped. 

. . The matter of governing a country, it is to be 
remembered, is similar to that of governing a family. 
The poorer the family the more important it is that 
the education of its children should not be neglected, 
and the weaker the nation the more important it is 
that its people should seek knowledge. . . . 

“Now that there is no more turmoil in the country 
and the foundation of the Stale has been laid, 1, the 
J ’resident, intend to carry out educational reforms 
without further vacillation. The ancient fundamental 
principles will be retained and upon them will be 
buill a new system into which the results of modern 
scientific researches will be introduced. In order to 
make our people a race of great virtue, wisdom and 
courage we will first build their character oil a basis 
of loyalty, filial piety, unselfish devotion and upright- 
ness, and then teach them modern arts and sciences. 
A martial spirit shall be cultivated in them in order 
to prepare them for military service ; and emphasis 
must also be laid to make them all practical men and 
discourage degenerate frivolity. Their honesty should 
be enkindled and they are to be taught to exalt 
patriotism before every other virtue : they are to be 
trained to endure hardships and despise the practice 
of hunting for offices. They should learn to rebuke 
themselves and consider it a shame whenever they 
are behind others in their literary pursuits. The 
discipline in the schools shall be as strict as that 
which a general exercises in commanding his troops, 
but the relation between the master and pupil shall 
be as cordial as that between a father and a son. 

“We arc now aiming at establishing a system of 
universal education so as to enable every one of ou* 
people to rely on himself rfnd get rid of the habit of 
depending on others. Private schools, if satisfactorily 
conducted, will be treated in the same manner as 
public institutions. The Ministry of Education 
should also compile lectures on the principles of free 
education to be delivered to the people. Then, as 
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soon as the finance of the country is in a m ire healthy 
state, t lie different grades of schools will he gradually 
established. 

A Conference with Cmikksk Leaders. 

\Vc laid this whole question of the present political 
social, educational and religious situation in China 
before a large group of the ablest and most influen- 
tial younger Chinese leaders who were together iu 
one city, and asked them whether the general view 
which 1 liafc stated here is correct. 

‘IhaveJjeen back in China only a little while,’ 
said the second speaker, but 1 think China is m iking 
progress in‘ a idl these four lines. If there are signs 
of reaction, nevertheless the main currents are 
onward and the backward movements are only* 
eddies in a running stream. In governmental affairs 
there lias been great progress m comparison with 
the old day. There really has been a national 
awakening. The Revolution was only one of the 
signs of it. We in list not exaggerate the Revolution 
and then be disappointed with our exaggeration. It 
was only a sign of a real in >vemei»V that preceded 
it and that lasts after it. An l probably the Revolu- 
tion was too sudden 'i oiiug and inexperienced 
men rushed into government .did were not able to 
earrv the responsibility of it, s> the older men 
came back. Nevertheless they have kept many 
of the new men as indispensable and while they 
are subordinate they are still wielding influence 
Socially a revolution so nctuues \v >rks more 
harm than good and it does not change moral 
practices. Some of the old evils, like concubinage, 
continue. Still I believe that this practice is increa- 
singly condemned. I know some men whose fathers 
kept concubines who have resolved not to do so. 
It is true that mist of these men live in treaty ports 
and owe their higher moral view to foreign influence. 
The existence of the evil in higher circles makes it 
hard to fight the matter openly because theie is 
no real freedom of speech, Educationally there is 
much uneasiness but there is also real progress. 
The president has declared that he is going to pay 
special attention to education. His acts endorse 
his word. lie has been giving his own money and 
the money of the state for the establishment of 
schools arid the preparation of text books. This 
has brought a new life into education. Religiously 
I have not heard much of the restoration of old 
beliefs. Several years ago there was a movement 
to promote Confucianism but this lias lost its ardour 
and the men who promoted it arc now silent. The 
present situation is not so gloomy as some think. 
Many influences are working for the uplift of China — 
education, communications, the Christian churches 
with their schools and hospitals, the magazines and 
the press ; the forces of these movements cannot be 
stopped. If the number of men willing to sacrifice 
lor Chiim can be increased there is no need of fear.’ 

‘I am a man from the backwoods,' said the fourth 
speaker, who, though he came from an inland city, 
was as a matter of fact one of the most widely 
experienced men in the group, ‘and I do not under* 
stand these great problems and 1 am naturally a 
pessimist. As to political conditions, I don’t know. 
A man told me that the Revolution was no use, 
that the people were unchanged, the squeezing was 
worse and bribes more common and the nation 
poorer. The birth-rate gives us more ignorance than 
the schools dispel. The old style private schools are 
gone. What can be done? Will a pail of water quench 
a great fire ? We men ought to make the new cons- 


cience. Have we done this ? Many students have 
gone abroad to study. They come back puffed up 
talking English, foreignized, wanting to be served. 
Have the returned students done much to better 
our conditions ? IIow can we get good students 
from abroad to change the economic conditions 
in China ? We must get them from abroad or else 
produce them in China, and we had better produce 
them here if wc want to keep them Chinese, as we 
must do if they arc to lead the people. Our prob- 
lem is an economic problem. Our soldiers wear 
watches. Our people carry umbrellas. We have 
taken to foreign shoes, but we make none of these 
tilings.* Wc import them all. We have not even a 
tannery. 

‘The present situation,' said the fifth speaker, 
‘is very amorphous, intangible, inchoate. We can 
hardly say anything definite about it. Of course 
China is making progress, just us the world is even 
during this great war. 

There i^ a tendency to go back to the old order 
and to make order and not progress the rule of life. 
Of course wc must have order but not as opposed 
io progress. There may be order, such as the husiuess 
men want for* trade, which is the very enemy of 
progress. Progress relates to the free expansion of the 
individual. We have less freedom for this than we 
had under the Muuchus 

T too, * said the second speaker, ‘had heard that 
the number oi schools had decreased and I looked 
into the matter and learned from the Minister of 
Elucation that the number had increased and that 
the 1,(500, 000 pupils reported a year ago are now 
2 , 100 , 000 .’ 

As the conference closed all turned to one 
recognized as a true man, a true leader, and a true 
Chinese. What did he have to say ? 

T have some answers to give/ said he, ‘to the 
questions that have been raised, but it is late and 1 
will not say them. 1 believe that it is true that God 
is laying cm us great responsibilities, that lie expects 
us to lead China and to make it a Chinese China, 
but we are not icady \et to stand all alone. We 
need the friendship of unselfish peoples. Some may 
be disposed t«> say to us, “You cannot do the work 
that needs to be done. We wish to help China and 
we will come to your assistance. M No. No naliou 
can help us. China must be left to help herself. Not 
even America can help us. If China cannot heal her 
own evils and work out her own problems and 
accomplish her own mission, no one can do it for 
her. And she can do it for herself if she is not in- 
terfered with. I speak plainly. There ought to be 
only hiendship and fullness of trust and generous 
and unselfish helpfulness between Japan and China. 
There ought not to be suspicions and boycotts and 
unfriendliness. The Japanese yellow papers talk 
about the inferiority of China, the inipossibilty of 
reiorms and Lhc division of the country. The 
thoughts of the Japanese people are misled 
and the Chinese read these things and are both 
grieved and goaded by them. Why does 'not Japan 
seek to win the love of China? She has had au 
unparalleled opportunity to do it in the case of the 
tens of thousands oi students from China who have 
studied in Tokyo. Let Japan remember what China 
has given her in the past in art and literature and 
philosophy, and let her be generous and just and 
patient now until we have had time to deal with 
our gigantic task and to achieve it.* 

To this task these men, aud scores of men 
and women like them, are devotedly bending them- 
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selves. Turning aside from political ambitions they 
ure devoting their lives to the great work of social 
and educational regeneration which they realise 
needs to be done within Chinese life and character. 
To some of them, nevertheless, political opportunity 
has opened, ami in high and low places they are 
giving the nation enlightened and patriotic service. 
Others of them in private life are laying out their 
souls where they see the t 'iecd to be greatest. 

The two conditions of all progress are steadfast 
ness and mobility. Are not both these conditions 
met in the Chinese people ? What people possess 
more steadfastness? Three centuries ago the 
Manchus overthrew the Chinese, but who, reall\ f 
was overthrown ? For those three centuries t lie 
Chinese kept the line of racial cleavage sharp 
and distinct, subtly drained away the energies 
of their conquerors, and now after two hundred and 
fifty years of steadfastness of purpose have broken 
the hated yoke. Where on earth is theie any other 


nation with such abiding qualities of stability and 
endurance * And only those who are ignorant of 
L limes e history can think of the Chinese as impassive 
or immobile. No nation has ever been shaken by 
mightier upheavals or responded more readily to new 
ideals or shown a more unflinching will for moral 
change. There are many who would regard the wiping 
out of the saloon and {lie liquor traffic in the West as 
child s play in comparison with fhe suppression of 
the opium traffic and the annihilation of the opium 
habit in China, and yet within a period of^ten years 
China has broken and burned up these cl} tins. "Not 
once did we smell opium where twenty yci^-s ago its 
odours were in every Chinese city. N'* 1 once did 
we see an opium victim although twenty years ago 
they could be found on cy^ry higKway. The moral 
enthusiasm and energy with which China wiped out 
the opium curse is a proof that she is equal to any 
moral reform or can be made erjual. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


“Higher Criticism” and the Date 
of Sukraniti- 

( Continued from the June number .) 

1. Samudragupta, as Vincent Smith states, 
was “unknown even bv i.aino to the historians’' 
until the publication of his work in 1903, 

2. The achievements of the Pala and Sena 
Emperors of Bengal were matters of idle gossip 
until Mr. Chanda’s somewhat audacious statement 
of the case in the Bengali work ti audit- Rujanuila 
(ID 11), In the third edition of Mr. Smith’s work 
(1914) of which the very first copy 1 happened to 
see in his reading room at Oxford, the author admits 
that “Dharmapala and Devapala succeeded in 
making Bengal one of the great powers of India.” 
This admission must have been due to his having 
in his possession the proof sheets of Banerji’s Memoir 
on The Palas (in the [. A. S. B.), as he could not 
read Chanda’s work m Bengali. It need be observed 
that Banerji’s Memoir has been accessible to the 
public for the last few months only. 

3. In the third edition of his Early History , 
Vincent Smith has admitted the claims of Gurjara 
Pratiharas of Kanauj as real Empire builders. This 
also is a new fact. 

4*. In Banerji’s Early History oi Bengal (1915) 
written in the Bengali language we read of another 
Empire-builder, Chandravurman of Kajputana in 
the 4th century. He was a contemporary of 
Samudragupta; ii is his name that remains 
inscribed on the Iron Pillar at Delhi. 

5. As for the details of administration, finance &c. , 
available from the inscriptions and other sources it 
may be said that the investigation has not yet been 
seriously begun. The only satisfactory account full 
of details is that relating to the medieval Chola 
Empire given by Mr. S. R. Aiyangar in his Ancient 
Indio. The data furnished by the military, political 
or administrative history are thus as yet too meagre 
io enable anybody to locate any treatise of Nitisastra 
in one or otner of the epochs of government. It may 
be asked uaturally, “Were the authors of the 
Sukia cycle, whether state -officers or private citizens, 


men ol Pr-utaliputra, kauoj or C.auda or Vijayna- 
gara, or Poona ? 

“Was Sukraniti compiled under the Guptas, or 
Choi as, or Gurjara Pratiharas or Palas or of other 
Indian Napoleons and Frederick the Greats vet to be 
discovered and rescued from the limbo of oblivion ? ” 

Until and unless a satisfactory answer to such a 
question can be given the dates hazarded on the 
strength of simple passages or sections are quite 
meaningless. 

An attempt has been made bv Dr. Radhakuinud 
Mookcrji in his introduction to Mr. Narcn Law’s 
Hin hi Polity , to indicate that the Jrthn Sastra of 
Kautilya is an authentic work of the Maury a age. 
A similar attempt has to be made with regard to 
Sukraniti , and in fact, to every Nitisastra or Sam hit a 
be it known after Manu, Jajnavalkya and so forth. 

So far as 1 could hastily gather from the 
fragmentary details of administration under the 
Bengalee Empire the technical terms in the Sukraniti 
do not fit in well with those used in the Pala and 
Sena records. And as for the Empire of the Tamil 
Napoleons Sukraniti does not yet seem to be a 
Gazetteer, official or non-official, of tfiat system 
either. We know very little about the Gupta and 
Vardhana, and Rashtrakuta and Chalukva ad- 
ministrations. The scrappy details in the iteneraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims do not supply any positive 
circumstantial evidence bv which treatises like 
Kaniandaki-niti , Sukraniti which could be interpreted 
as works of the 4 th— 7th cent A. D. Butin the case 
of Arthasnstv/i , fortunately, the report of Megasthencs 
has been a great external evidence. With 
regard to the second condition laid down 
in the Positive Background it need be observed that 
treatises on politics, economics and international 
law have not been accorded the attention they 
deserve. The study has begun only recently. Just a 
few years ago the political writings of the Hindus 
were supposed to be those found in the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata and Chapters VII and VIII of 
Mnnusamhita. In fact, it was the custom to treat 
the Hindu genius as thoroughly non-political, non- 
military, non-economic, in one word, non-sccular. 
Recent scholarship has subverted that fiction started 
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about Hindu character by the first hatch of European 
scholars. It is now going to be well established 
that the alleged pessimism of the NirvanUt Salty a- 
sinha, the doctrines of Ahiusa (Non killing), Non- 
Resistance, &c., were platitudes in which neither the 
Mauryas, nor the Kushnns, nor the Guptas, Gurjara 
Pratinaras, the Pains, Cholas, Maratlias, nor any res- 
ponsible people in Hindus than, ever cared to indulge ; 
and that those theories of subjective metaphysicians 
have to be interpreted with reference to Empire- 
building, iiilitary renowns of Digvijava, extra-Indian 
coimnerciJl enterprise. &c. &e. It is when the secular 
philosophy, of the Hindu has been well studied that a 
historical ii vat merit of Xitisnstras , Kamasastrns, 
SiJpnsustrns, &c * would be possible. It would then be 
time for students of comparative chronology t* 
assign text to epoch by “checking" the conclusions 
of literary history with the findings <>1 archeology. 

I happen to have been Ui<* translatoi «»1 Snki unit i 
1 beg to make a few remat Ks with reg ud to the text. 


My text was that of the Madias Government, anti 
1 dill not care to standardise the text by comparison 
with the other texts, printed and manuscript. My 
object was to understand the general trend of thought 
on administrative and international questions ; and 
it seems that by the translation of the work into 
literal English a large demand has been satisfied, as 
the edition has been exhausted within two years. But 
it need be noted that a thoroughly reliable text is 
absolutely necessary now that interest has been 
created. And this not only in the interest of scholar- 
ship but also for practical convenience. Thus when-, 
ever I find Mr. Jayaswal quoting Sukraniti l cannot 
trace his passages. In the February number of the 
“Modern Review" I)r. Sudhindra Bose quotes a 
passage from Sukraniti which has not the same posi- 
tion in his text as mine. Probably both of them have 
been using the Calcutta edition. 

Bknoykvmar Sakkxk. 


NO IKS 


Wanted more Colleges. 

An idea prevails anion}? the opponents 
of high education in India that University 
education has been already overdone. 
This is a mistaken notion. A few compar- 
ative figures will enable unprejudiced per- 
sons to form a correct opinion. 

In India Bengal contains a larger imm- 
lier of College students than any other 
province. But even Bengal is far behind 
the civilised countries of the West in high 
education. Take the case of Scotland. In 
Bengal the careers open to educated men 
are those of clerks, teachers, professors, 
and pleaders. A few men .also become 
doctors, Government servants of lower 
grades, and fewer still, engineers. There is 
little education available in the country 
which can fit men for other kinds ol 
careers, professions or work. The people of 
Scotland have all possible careers open to 
them ; from none are they shut out. The 
Church, the Navy, the Army, the Home, 
Colonial aud Indian Civil Services, Medi- 
cine, Law, Engineering, Education, — all 
arc open to them. They can, besides, 
engage in mining, ship-building, all kinds 
of manufacturing, and internal and foreign 
trade. They have ample facilities for re- 
ceiving the kind of education which fits 
men for all these different kinds of careers, 
professions or work. Under the circums- 

14 


tanees, il there had been a larger propor- 
tion of men studying in Colleges in Bengal 
than in Scotland, that would not have 
been a matter for surprise. But as a 
matter of fact, in proportion to its popula- 
tion Scotland has a larger number of Col- 
lege students than Bengal. Scotland has 
a population of 47,60,904 (census of 
1911). In 1918-1914 the number of its 
university students was 7,550. The popu- 
lation of Bengal, according to the census 
of 1911, is 4,54,83,077. During 1913-14 
the total number of scholars attending 
Colleges in Bengal was 18,017. But ac- 
cording to the standard of Scotland, there 
ought to be in Bengal more than 72,900 
college students, which is more than four 
times the number that it has. 

As almost all Colleges in Bengal are 
overcrowded, in order to accommodate 
four times the number of students which 
they at present teach, there ought to be • 
three more additional colleges for each 
college that we have at present. 

University education is not so wide- 
spread in England as it is in Scotland, the 
Scotch being a more highly educated 
people than the English. But even in Eng-* 
land, there is, proportionately, a larger 
number of students m the Universities than 
in Bengal. According to the census of 
1911, England has a population of 
3,40,45,290. In 1913-14 the number of 
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University students in England was 
24,010. According to the standard of 
England there ought to be more than 
32,000 college students in Bengal, whereas 
we have only 18,017. 

So whether we accept Scotland or ling- 
land as our standard, there ought to be a 
far larger number of Colleges and College 
students in Bengal than we have. And 
over and above these additional colleges 
affiliated to the University, we ought to 
have institutions for imparting education 
to enable men to follow all those careers 
which Englishmen and Scots follow. 

But, instead ol facilitating the estab- 
lishing of new colleges, the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University has rejected the appli- 
cation of the MaHhraja of Cossimbazar for 
permission to open the Swarnamayee col- 
lege on grounds which will not bear 
examination. It has been said that 
if a college Ik* located in Corporation 
Street in Calcutta, near the Municipal 
Market, there may be collision between 
soldiers and students. But that market 
and the Maidan fire already frequented by 
soldiers and student". IIow many fights 
have occurred ? It has been also said that 
as cases of consumption have occurred 
among Calcutta students, there ought not 
to be another College in Calcutta. But it 
might be similarly argued that as there is 
a larger percentage of deaths from con- 
sumption among women than among men 
in Calcutta, further increase of the female 
population of Calcutta should be stopped ! 
Anew college in Calcutta with very 
spacious class-rooms is more likely to les- 
sen congestion among the students than 
increase it. This makes the trotting out 
of the consumption bogey still more ab- 
surd than it is. Besides, where are the 
facts and figures to support the assertion 
that there is an alarming prevalence of 
consumption among students in Calcutta? 
And supposing the statement were true, 
how is it that affiliation has been granted 
to a new College in the Bhowanipore 
quarter of the town ? Is that part con- 
sump tion-pr oof ? 

As there ought to be a very large in- 
crease in the number of Colleges, so, in 
order to feed them, there ought to be a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
schools. 

Expansion and Efficiency. 

In “Indian Education in 1914-15” pub- 
lished by the Government of India Bureau 


oi Education, Mr. Sharp, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of 
India, observes : “Efficiency is frequently 
decried as a watchword of obstruction. 
But the word too often means only the 
removal of the grosser delects and the pro- 
vision of those elements which go to make 
up the simplest kind of educational insti- 
tution.” 

It is very kind of bureaucrats tq think 
that the people of India do not like efficiency, 
that in fact they prcler inefficiency to 
efficiency. The truth, lvowcvt'r, is that we 
think some sort of education, even ineffici- 
ent education, is better than ignorance. 
In all civilised countries educational 
expansion and increase of efficiency have 
been found not incompatible, they have 
gone hand in hand. \Yc do not see why 
we can not have both in India. 

Expansion of Education only apparent- 

There is, no doubt, some increase of 
pupils every year. But the increase is not 
rapid enough* and, considering the increase 
of population every year, the increase in 
the number ol pupils is more apparent than 
real. Mr. Sharp’s “Indian Education in 
1914-15” tells us that “the five years from 
1909 to 1914 had shown an encouraging 
increase of nearly one and a third million 
pupils. The increase in the year 1913-14 
alone was 357,203.” And he estimates 
that in 1914-15 there was an increase of 
2(50,000. From 1901 to 1911 the increase 
of population in the whole of India was 
20,795,340, which means that in five years 
the population increases by more than 10 
millions, and in one year by more than 2 
millions; whereas the increase in pupils 
was only one and a third million in 
five years, and 357,203 in one year. 
Even if we accept as true the wrong official 
estimate of 15 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation as the maximum school-going 
population, we pet an addition of 15 
per cent, of ten millions, or one and a half 
millions, to the maximum school-going 
population in five years ; whereas the 
actual increase in pupils was only one 
and a third million pupils. So that it is 
literally true that the natural increase of 
the population gives us more ignorance 
than the schools and colleges dispel. 

1 1 is not clear from Mr. Sharp’s state- 
ment whether the increase of 260,000 in 
1914-15 took place in British India or the 
whole of India. If it be for the whole of 
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India, it is less than 300,000, which is 
15 per cent of the annual increase of popu- 
lation. So vve say again that the birth-rate 
( minus the death-rate ) gives us every 
year wore ignorance than the schools and 
colleges dispel. 

The Limitation of Classes. 

Mr. Sharp savs in “Indian Education 
in 1914115”:- 

Sometimes the first and second year classes are 
permitted to' take in ns many as 150 or even 200 
students each, l^iie Ihret^or in the United Provinces 
makes some comments on this point, suggests that 
there are some to whom it seems preferable to over- 
crowd than to refuse admission, and quotes the Prin- 
cipal of St. Andrew’s Collie, who says, “Our univer- 
sity (Allahabad) is not so bad as others in India** ** 
but even in our university it is IVtquently the ease 
that a professor has to teach classes ot from 50 to GO 
students, and it is obvious that, it such be the case, 
it is humanly impossible lor the prolessor, however 
sympathetic he may he, to get to know the specific 
needs of individual students.” This is the most pres- 
sing problem in collegiate education It has various 
aspects. There is the point of view of the student, 
who, having completed his school course, naturally 
i esents any difficulty which lie may nuel in gaining 
admission to a college. There is the point ot view 
of managers of privately managed institutions which 
subsist largely mi fees, who naturally desire to see 
lull classes. There is the point of view of the pro- 
fessor who, owing to the growth of inferior English 
schools and \ unable standards of inairicul.ition, 
finds it increasingly difficult to cope with large num- 
bers of ill prepared students who are unable to un- 
derstand and follow lectures The unhersities and 
thoughtful cdurationipts can hardly regard with 
equanimity a condition of things, which, though il is 
probably by no means universal, threatens to cast 
discredit upon higher instruction. The idea is grow- 
ing an<I has found expression (as was mentioned in 
last year’s report) that the proper solution is a pro- 
longation of the school course so as to include all or 
part of the intermediate stage, with possibly some 
curtailment of the college period. The whole ques- 
tion is certainly one which deserves careful considera- 
tion. 

We quite understand the value of 
small classes containing a moderate number 
of students; but, if colleges cannot 
be multiplied sufficiently rapidly, we 
would prefer large classes to allowing 
our children to grow up in ignorance. 
However small the classes in our schools 
and colleges may be made by the Education 
Department and the Universities, the 
Anglo-Indian officials .arc not affected 
thereby in any way ; for their children 
are not educated in these institutions, and 
not' a single white child or youth is de- 
prived of the advantages of education by 
the limits imposed. It is, therefore, quite 
easy for the Anglo-Indian officials to insist 
upon ideal conditions of education in India. 


But in England, which is a far richer 
country than India, we learn from the 
London Times, “one way of economising 
expenditure in the education department 
has been found by reverting to the old 
system of larger classes.’ 1 This is because 
owing to the excessive war expenditure 
economy has to be exercised in all civil de- 
partments, including education. The 
Times says ; 

“In the bad old days, whmi classes numbered 
nornuflly 70 or even SO pupils, the wonder was how 
much good work was done. Teachers will rise to the 
occasion now as they did then, and they will have a 
satisfaction that was denied their predecessors ; for 
in doing t heir work under distressing conditions they 
will be doing their part in the great effort the nation 
is making.” 

This is with respect to schools, where 
attention to the individual needs of pupils 
is more necessary than in Colleges. The 
financial condition of England is not more 
straitened in these war times, than is the 
chronic financial embarrassment of the 
people of India. Nor is India richer than Eng- 
land was in “the bad old days” of which 
the T imes speaks. Vet here a rigid limit of 30 
or 35 pupils per class is imposed on the 
size of school classes. If England’s culture 
and prosperity could be built upon the 
foundation of those “bad old days” when 
classes numbered normally 70 or even 80 
pupils, why is a cataclysm predicted il 
people complain of the inflexible limits in 
India ? 

The Principal of St. Andrew’s College 
complains that in the Allahabad Universi- 
ty (which is “not so bad as others in India”/ 
it is frequently the ease that a professor 
has to teach classes of from 50 to 60 
students. In Calcutta and elsewhere 
professor has often to teach a class of 150 
to 1 75 students. But can anybody assert 
or prove that, speaking generally, Bengal,' 
Bombay or Madras graduates arc worse 
educated than U. 1’. graduates? 

Large classes do not in themselves imply 
inefficient education. “The Students’ 
Hand-book to the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, 1911-1915,” tells us; 

"A great part of University find college teaching 
consists of lectures, delivered' to audiences varying 
from 10 to :t(M> students, under the formal conditions 
of the lecture room.'* 

If in rich England and in such a superior 
seat of learning as Cambridge lectures to 
300 students in one room are tolerated, 
why are classes of 50 or GO or 150 in India 
considered unbearable ? 
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As for “the specific nee Is of individual 
students,” the older a student prows, the 
less individual eare he ought to require. 
Prof. J. N. Fraser, editor of Indian Educa- 
tion, wrote in the March number of his 
journal : 

Much is said of the nee 3 for individual teaching in 
colleges and of the impossibility of giving this to 
large numbers. We think it would he more sensible 
to recognise at once that individual teaching in 
colleges is neither possible nor desirable. The place 
for individual teaching is the school : a young man is 
not fit to go to college till he is .able to stand alone. 
College lectures should, of course, be suifabtc to the 
average student, and the professor should spare no 
pains to be audible and intelligible, but it is not his 
business to spend time after his lectures explaining 
points to the densely stupid and ill-prepared. To 
impose this on him is simply to ruin all college ideals. 
The students on whom a professor may and should 
spend time are the able students, and it should be 
left to him which he chooses to cultivate. A professor 
should make it his business to start slhall societies 
for the benefit of these and try to get them to do a 
little original thinking. Hut to ask him to give 
monotonously a few minutes per week to every 
student— good, bad and indifferent— is to mistake the 
nature of college work and ideals. 

If some students cannot understand 
and follow lectures, the remedy lies in 
improving, the schools, and in appointing 
an adequate number of tutors to bestow 
individual care on the students, particular- 
ly the backward ones. It is easier to have 
large colleges and large classes and 
appoint a sufficient number of tutors than 
to establish and maintain a large number 
of small colleges with small classes. 
The New Regulations of the Universities, 
udded to the official bias against high 
education, have practically put a stop 
to the foundation of new colleges. One 
rarely hears of one or two per annum in a 
country inhabited by 315 million persons, 
the vast majority of whom are illiterate. If 
the classes are also to he mq.de small, 
that would mean the forcible prevention 
of the expansion of education. 

We are opposed to “a prolongation of 
the school course,” “with possibly some 
curtailment of the college period.” We know 
what that “possibly,” italicized by us, means. 
The prolongation of the school course, 
if officially agreed upon, would be sure to 
come, and the possibility of the curtailment 
of the college period would vanish. But 
that is not the main ground of our opposi- 
tion. We oppose the proposal because 
few, if any, of our schools are fit to teach 
the intermediate course, and it is better 
for boys of 1G and over to be taught by 


the professors of our colleges than by 
school teachers, though the latter are 
generally estimable men, and many very 
able, too. 


An incorrect and misleading educational 
Assumption. 

1 

In official reports in India, the word 
“school” in such expressions ns •’ ‘school- 
going population” and “school-going age,” 
is taken to include schools", colleges and 
universities. “The school-going popula- 
tion” means, in Indian official parlance, 
persons of both sexes who are actually 
receiving or are of an age to receive educa- 
tion in any kind of school or college or 
university ; and it is in this sense that we 
shall use the expression in the present 
note. The question is, what proportion 
of the population may be taken to be 
of school-going age in the sense explained 
above ? We arc told in Mr. II. Sharp’s 
“Progress of Education in India, 11)07- 
1012” that “the school-going population 
has been calculated in India as 15 per cent, 
of the population.” 

But the fixing of the population 
of school-going age at 15 per cent, 
of the total population is arbitrary 
and is an obvious underestimate. 
For we find that in many countries a 
much larger proportion of the population 
than 15 per cent, is receiving education 
in schools, colleges and universities. If 15 
per cent, really represented the maximum 
population of school-going age, how could 
the actual number of persons under instruc- 
tion in any country exceed this maximum ? 
Moreover, in all countries which are edu- 
cationally most progressive, year after 
year the number of pupils is increasing, 
showing that though their school-going 
population is now much more than 15 per 
cent, of their total population, they are far 
from having yet reached the possible maxi- 
mum or enrolled in their educational in- 
stitutions all persons of sehool-going age. 

Let us now prove our assertion that in 
many countries more than 15 per cent, of 
the population are already at school, college 
and university. The* figures for the United 
States of America will be quoted first. The 
table printed below is compiled from the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. A., for the year ended June 30, 1913. 
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States 

Per cent. 

of the 

total population 


enrolled 

tions. 

in each 

grade 

of institu- 


Ele- 

men- 

tary 

Sec- 

ond- 

ary 

High- 

er 

Total 

United Slates 

lll-4-o 

1*40 

07 

2 1 *22 

Maine 

18*70 

4 00 

42 

21-1S 

Connecticut 

11)01 

1 0 1 . 

*40 

21 *08 

Michigan 

10 87 

100 

■47 

22 00 

Wisconsij 

ior>7 

1*00 

*f>0 

21*70 

Minuefioii 

20 00 

1 80 

*45 

22 01 

Iowa f 

22*17 

2*10 

*45 

24 H 1 

Missouri* 

20*01 

1-00 

*47 

22-41 

North Dakota 

21 00 

1*20 

01 

22 57 

South Dakota * 

20*0 b 

1*08 

■04 

22 '00 

Nebraska 

22*20 

2*12 

04 

2 l 09 

Kansas 

2\ 75 

2 1)5 

50 

24*00 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 

22 04 

*70 

•24 

200 4 

20 45* 

*80 

20> 

24 GO 

South Carolina 

21*44 

*7:5 

04 

22*50 

Georgia 

20 SO 

*70 

20 

21*85 

Kentucky 

2258 

*70 

■27 

20*61 

Tennessee 

24 'SO 

1 on 

*2s 

2011 

Mississippi 

20 40 

*00 

*10 

27 ’28 

Arkansas 

25 05 

• 06 

•11 

25 82 

Oklahuiuu 

20*07 

•so 

•20 

25*08 

Colorado 

10*00 

1 *88 

■50 

22 04 

Utah 

22 07 

2 2 1 

•02 

25 50 

Idaho 

22*57 

1 05 

'25 

24 17 

It will be 

seen 

from this table that 


taking even the elementary grade hy itsell 
these States have all an enrollment ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent, of the population, 
some exceeding 23 per cent., and one hav- 
ing 20.43 per cent. It is only in the single 
Slat*, of Nevada that we find an enroll- 
ment of less that 13 per cent., every 
other state having more. Turning to 
the total enrollment, we find the State 
of Mississippi having so high a pro- 
portion of its entire population as 
27.28 per cent, under instruction. So it 
is a glaring underestimate to take 15 per 
cent, of the total population of a country 
as the possible maximum of persons 
which it may send to school, college and 
university. 

But we must not rest our ease entirely 
on the educational statistics of the United 
States of America. The figures we are 
going to quote are taken from the U. S. A. 
Commissioner of Education’s Report for 
1913. “The latest statistics of elemen- 
tary schools available for Norway pertain 
to the year 1909, at which time the en- 
rollment was equivalent to 14.0 per cent, 
of the population.” The percentage of 
the total population receiving elemen- 
tary education is in 

Austria 15.30, the German Empire 
16.30, England and Wales 16.84, Scotland 
17.74, Ireland 10.10, Holland 15.42, Cape 
of Good Hope 15.00, Natal 16.33, Al- 


berta 1 Canada ) 10.53, British Columbia 
15.10, Manitoba 15.17, New Brunswick 
19.66, Nova Scotia 21.12, Ontario 18.22, 
Quebec 21.13, New South Wales 15.13, 
Queensland 16.91, Victoria 17.86, and 
New Zealand 1 7.7. 

These figures, which, it should be 
borne in mind, relate only to pupils in 
the elementary grade, are generally 
of the year 1911 ; none are later than 
191J1-13. Since then further progress must 
have been made. Among European countries 
the most backward is Russia ; it is partly 
Asiatic. Its percentage for the elementary 
grade is 3.77. Among the large Soutli 
American countries the percentage of Bra- 
zil is the lowest, being 2. 96. But educa- 
tion is more widely spread even in these 
countries than in India. The figure for 
J apan , 1910-11, is 13.16, for elementary 
education alone. Marked progress has 
been made since then. 

It is clear, then, that the Indian Educa- 
tion Department greatly underestimates 
the possible maximum of persons who 
may be under instruction in assuming it to 
be only 15 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. As we have found that in one State of 
America the net uni proportion of persons 
under instruction is 27.28 per cent, of the 
entire population, it would be nearer the 
truth to hx the possible maximum popula- 
tion of “school-going age” at 30 per cent, 
of the whole population. 

Agriculture and Education. 

The justification of the official assump- 
tion of 15 per cent, is found in the follow- 
ing words from Mr. H. Sharp’s “Progress 
of Education in India, 1907 — 1912,” vol. I, 
p. 15 : - 

“ where the hulk of the population is agricul- 

tural, the period of education is necesa arily shorter 
than under more complicated social conditions and 
the amount of education required i9 less.” 

Mr. Sharp is absolutely mistaken in 
thinking that an agricultural popula- • 
tion requires little education or that their 
period of education is necessarily short. 
This baseless assumption shows astound- 
ing ignorance of or blindness to the facts 
of agricultural education in the United 
States of America and various other 
civilised countries, including England. 

Let us take England first. The follow- 
ing institutions in England and Wales, 
according to llazeU’s Annual, provide 
full courses of instruction in agrietd- 
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ture and til-* allied sciences. They are of 
university rank, and the highest courses can 
lead up to a decree ; the period of educa- 
tion is, therefore, not short. Courses 
of a less advanced character are also 
provided at them. 

Oxford University ; Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; Victoria Univerlu ty, Manchester; Uni- 
versity College of North Wales ; Leeds 
University ; Armstrong College, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne ; University College of Wales ; 
University College, Reading ; South-East- 
ern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

Courses more or less complete, but 
not leading up to a degree, are held 
at six oilier Colleges. In addition, there 
are many institutions which either give 
general agricultural instruction of a less 
advanced character or coniine themselves 
to some particular branch. .There are 
also a number of agricultural or farm in- 
stitutes. 

In the United States of America, where 
a larger number of persons depend on 
agricultural pursuits for their livelihood 
than on any other single class of occupa- 
tions, there are sixty -nine Universities and 
Colleges teaching agriculture. Of these 
17 are for coloured students, i. c., Negroes 
and mixed races. Surely if the Negroes 
of America, who were until some 50 years 
ago, s'lvagesin a state of slavery, require 
universities to teach them agriculture, it can- 
not be said to be axiomatic that the period 
of education among an agricultural popu- 
lation is necessarily shorter than among 
others, or that the amount of education 
required bv agriculturists is less than what 
is required by others. It should be borne 
in mind that the American universities and 
colleges which teach agriculture are in 
addition to the numerous elementary and 
secondary schools which have the same 
object in view. In 1912-13, the number of 
agricultural high schools in the United 
States was about 2,300. The number ol 
elementary agricultural schools was 
very much greater. We refrain from 
quoting figures for other civilised countries. 
The curious reader is referred to the Report 
of the U. S. A. Commissioner of Education. 

If it be said that an agricultural popu- 
lation may require agricultural education, 
but not general literary education, wc re- 
ply that agricultural education, whether 
elementary, secondary or collegiate, implies 
literary education, and that the Indian 
Education Department has made an ab- 


surdly inadequate provision for the agri- 
cultural education of the people. In all 
advanced countries, the period of agricul- 
tural education is, from the elementary 
grades to the finishing of the university 
courses, generally quite as long as that of 
any other kind of education. 

We may, however, be met with the ob- 
jection that though the agriculture. 1 popu- 
lation may require agricultural V educa- 
tion together with what literary education 
may be needed for the purpose, among the 
general population ofv a mainly agricul- 
tural country, including agriculturists, 
the possible maximum of scholars must be 
low. We shall now dispose of this argu- 
ment. 

According to the Statesman’s Year 
Book, 1914, of the total active population 
of France numbering 20,720,879 in 1900, 
the largest number, viz., N, 777,053 had 
agriculture and forestry as their occupa- 
tion ; the. next largest class, those engaged 
in manufacturing industries, numbered 
5,979,215. So France is largely an agri- 
cultural country. But here out of the 
total population of over 39 millions, 
0,330,241 scholars, or about 10 percent., 
are enrolled in infant, primary and higher 
schools alone, leaving out of calculation 
colleges and universities. Thus in this 
mainly agricultural country, the Indian 
Education Department’s possible maximum 
of scholars of all grades has been exceeded 
in schools alone. 

Canada exports agricultural produce 
of far greater value than any other class 
of goods. Its dominant agricultural 
character is, therefore, undoubted. Still, 
the pupils in the elementary schools of all 
its provinces number much more than fif- 
teen per cent, of the total population. 

For example, “Nova Scotia is largety an 
agricultural province.” (Statesman’s Year 
Book, 1914, p. 270.) But the elementary 
scholars there form 2 L - 12 per cent, of the 
whole population. 

“Although manulaetures have increased 
tremendously ol recent years. ..agriculture 
is still the predominant industry of the 
United States, employing nearly half of the 
workers, and probably giving subsistence 
to considerably more than half of the 
people of the country.” ( Encyclopaedia 
Britnnuica, Vol. XXVII, p. 039.) Never- 
theless we have seen that in that country 
the pupils in elementary grades alone 
form 19.45 per cent, of the whole popu- 
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lation. The State oi Mississippi is mainly 
an agricultural State, lint the pupils in 
its elementary schools form 2(5.42 per 
cent., and scholars in all grades of its ins- 
titutions form 27.28 per cent, of its whole 
population. “The principal industry of 
Minnesota is agriculture” (Encyclopaedia 
llritannica), but it is a highly educated 
State. Missouri is “an agricultural State” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) but is highly 
educated. Iowa stands “pre-eminently as 
an agricultural State” (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica) but it is fin enlightened State*. 
In Nebraska “agriculture is not only the 
chief industry but is < also the foundation 
of the commerce and * manufactures of the 
State but inspite of Mr. Sharp’s autho- 
ritative dictum, it is an enlightened State. 
And so on and so forth. 

Lastly, wc learn from Whitaker’s Al- 
manac for 11115 that “Ireland is essentially 
an agricultural country.” Hut, neverthe- 
less, its elementary scholars alone form 
10.10 per cent, of its population. 

We hope we have shown conclusively 
that “where the bulk of the population is 
agricultural, the period of education is 
neecessarily" not “shorter than under more 
complicated social conditions, and the 
amount of education required is” not 
“less.” 

There is one unanswerable argument 
which we can recommend for the use of 
Indian educational officials in defence of 
the position that Indians require less 
education and a briefer period of education 
than other peoples and that consequently 
15 percent, of the total population is the 
possible maximum of the Indian “school- 
going” population. That argument, is, 
“India is India.” 

“A shame to any nation." 

In one of its recent Educational Supple- 
ments the London Times draws atten- 
tion to the alarming fact that in Great 
Britain nearly twenty lakhs of children tire 
allowed to grow up without any educa- 
tion, and^ regards the consequences as 
serious. Five lakhs of these children are 
between the ages of 12 and 14 and the 
remainder are between 14 and 17. The 
Consultative Committee in their report of 
1909 observed that “at the most critical 
period in their lives a very large majority 
of the boys and girls in England anil 
Wales arc left without any sufficient 
guidance aud care.” The consequences are 


national inefficiency and injuries to 
character ; and the Times observes : 
“These facts are a shame to any nation.” 

The population of British India is 
24,29,88,947. Fifteen per cent, of this 
figure, i.e., 3,64.48,342, represents the 
population of “school-^oing age” accord- 
ing to the official assumption, which we 
have shown to be a ridiculously low esti- 
mate. Only 74,48,419 are tinder instruc- 
tion,. leaving 2,89,99,925 without any 
education. We suppose this is at least as 
great a shame as the ignorance of 20 
lakhs of British children. 

The official estimate of 15 per cent, as 
the population of “school-going” age is 
wrong. The correct figure is somewhere 
near 80 per cent. Therefore in British 
India the maximum number of persons 
who mav He under instruction is 8 crores 
or SO millions, of whom only 74 lakhs or 
7 and a half millions are under instruction, 
leaving more than 72 millions in ignorance. 

“Secondary Education for All.” 

The remedy suggested by the Times, of 
course for Great Britain, is “secondary edu- 
cation for all.” It says : “If we arc to face 
the future with any confidence after this ex- 
hausting war, we must face it as an edu- 
cated people. Wc shall not be able to afford 
to waste the efficiency of a single English 
child.” It declares itself against mere 
primary education, as “it merely supplies 
uncorrelated knowledge leading no- 
whither." In the opinion of this prominent 
British journal, there should be prepara- 
tory education up to the age of eleven 
years, “ and from that age onwards there 
should be in every school in the land com- 
pulsory secondary education for every 
child, given by teachers who have received 
a secondary training and, in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, a university training.” For 
“there is no more apalling fact in our 
national economy than the waste of that 
supreme natural product— the child.” 

Cheap education. 

While we admire, and earnestly desire 
that wherever possible there should be, 
good school buildings and the best school 
furniture appliances and apparatus, we 
hold equally emphatically that nowhere 
should children be denied the advantages 
of education owing to the absence of these 
external requisites or to their being not up 
to the ideal standard. In the first half of 
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tin* 19 th century, he loro the establishment 
of the Universities in India, the educational 

authorities were more reasonable than the}’ 
are at present. In his very useful and inter- 
esting Bengali work on “The Hindus and 
Education,” Lieutenant-colonel U. N. Mu- 
ltherji, m. I. m. s* (retired), quotes the 
following observations of a European Ins- 
pector of Schools from one of the early 
Bengal Educational Reports : — 

“The apparatus now universal in Europe is only 
ju«t appearing in vernacular schools, and 1 believe 
never will be used extensively. It is the genius of 
the Hindus to obtain great results by apparently 
inadequate means. No person watches the Dacca 
weavers or goldsmiths or shell- workers without 
astonishmeut. The loom from which the most 
beautiful patterns woven in transparent Muslin are 
produced appears to European eyes a rickety frame 
of bamboo splints. The silversmiths make a little 
hole in the ground and quickly metamorphose a 
rupee into a beautiful brooch. The shell-worker, 
with the aid of a circular saw and a sharp nail, 
transforms a pretty shell into a set of bracelets, 
whose graceful curves and tracery extort admiration 
even from English jewellers From these and such- 

like indications, I believe that our schools will 
reduce good results with very imperfect apparatus. 
Sven now in some schools, a round earthen pot, 
costing one farthing, wives for a globe; a black 
board is made of a mat stiffened with bamboo splints 
and well plastered with cow’s dung. The brown 
surface thus produced auswers all the requirements 
of a black board. If the walls of the school house 
are made of mud, and washed, as is usual in Hindu 
houses* with cow’s dung, the whole wall serves as 
a black board, and can be renewed every other day. 

I expect to see the time when these brown surfaces 
will be universal in Bengali school rooms. The boys 
who draw maps make their own ink from charcoal, 
and paint from jungle plants. They also glaze the 
maps by rubbing them with a smooth stone. “ Pp. 
655-656 of “ Hindu-jnti a Sikshn” 

Some time ago a European Inspector of 
Schools in Hengal issued a circular that all 
schools in his jurisdiction (including village 
schools) must purchase blackboards from 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. ! 

Commercialism and Oriental Studies. 

When we first heard of the establishment 
of the School of Oriental Studies, we 
thought it was intended to promote 
Oriental learning and a knowledge of 
Oriental culture and civilisation. But it 
seems we are mistaken, as the following 
Reuter’s telegram would appear to 
show : — 

Presiding at the fit ft meeting of the Governors of 
the School Oriental Studies, the Cabinet Minister 
Mr. Henderson, emphasised the hope that the school 
would play an important part in the reconstruction 
of commence and industry by assisting Britain to 
secure and control the sources of raw material and 


open new markets in Africa and the East. He hoped 
that the school would become the centre ol research 
to which learned Indians and Egyptians would turn 
for guidance In their studies. 

The commercial motive is seldom absent 
from the thoughts of Occidental people. 
We will give an example or two. When in 
1813, on the occasion of the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter.it was 
debated in the House of Commons ,vhether 
Christian Missionaries should lx* allowed 
freely to preach Christianity in India and 
convert the natives, the evidence of many 
prominent Anglo-Indian witnesses was 
taken. Warren Hastings, who was one ol 
them, said : — 

“lie also remembered a Catholic priest who re- 
sided near Dacca and had about him a large flock oi 
men whom he called Christians, But they were 
Christians only in name and dress, and the priest 
was ignorant of the common language of the ooun 
try. <>n hearing this allusion to the dress of the 
converts some members iron: the manufacturing dis 
tricts enquired whelhci the clothes they woie were oi 
European manufacture, and Mr Hastings replied 
that he had never seen them,” Nrc- 

I n IS JO, when the Rev. Mr. Ward <>l 
Serampore was on a visit to England, he 
wrote a letter on the education of the 
people of India to Mr. J. C. Villicrs, at that 
time a minister of the British (lovemmcnt, 
in expectation of some grant in aid of mis- 
sionary education. Here is an extract from 
the letter. 

“At present the Hindoos of tlie middle ranks, not 
to speak of the lower, want nothing which can be 
supplied from England ; sixty millions of subjects 
requiring not one article Irotn the governing country. 
Improve their faculties, they will then learn in how 
many ways they may increase their rational enjoy- 
ments ; their industry will hence be Stimulated to 
procure them 

Of course from England ! 

The Representation of India. 

It is seldom that in an}’ consultative 
imperial gathering, whether political or 
non-political in character, the representa- 
tion of India is thought of, though India is 
the biggest unit of trie British Empire and 
the principal passive cause of its prosper- 
ity. But when the question of the repre- 
sentation of India does arise or is discussed, 
it is taken for granted that an Englishman 
chosen by Englishmen would be a fit repre- 
sentative of Indians ! For instance, it 
was cabled to India some time ago that 
the “Indian” representatives at the im- 
perial council of commerce were : 

Sir E. Cadlc and Messrs. C. McLeod and T. 
McMorran (Bengal) ; Sir Hugh Eraser and Mr. A. 
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S'.im- nt I lu- M.'ii, Women, .in, I Ghihlun after the 


•illa-r ition in village Tiluri. 


\ orke ( M;uJ >■•>“) I Sir _] allies Walker ami Mi. II 
Lhalmers (Paiijabj, Sir A. Ilian,,,- nn ,j Mr . c 
1‘iiiillay ( Buraia) ; Sir Alexander MeR.ibert (l '|>per 


India), an .1 .Mr. G. M 


H »rdiri /Aden). 


Lan Englishmen imagine that a lapnnese 
chosen by Japanese would he i t , m >ncr 
representative Tor them ? Trite, the 
British are an independent people and 
we are not. But the fact ol independence 
or dependence cannot alter the natural 
illness of things. Either allow us to 
choose our representatives, or let us 
remain unrepresented ; do not pretend to 
believe that we .are represented when it is 
only the British bureaucrats and exploiters 
in India who are represented by their nomi- 
nees. To speak ot India being represented hv 
such persons is ridiculous, and undiluted 
Review of Reviews gives 
tje ndwniioint of view in a mild wav in 
the following paragraph : — 


India andtiik Emimkis cahi.net. 

( ? ^ ' " * las keen 'Htcrvii-wi-d tc;;arili 
tlon ‘ r C d . one „ tt,,ont wiving India represen 

he C " ,,inrt ” th| - f‘*r.nnt ion of wh 

dL- * or conduct ill" Imperial affairs. 

He admfftl a 0 ? 1 V ,C . dotucsT,c of these isl 

oLnnr.fi s war services entitle her to 

confer- /" partnershi P with the Dominions, 
renresen^ t - ,0 WC V 7 > tl , ,at India ‘‘nnnot he allow 
2,K 1 ’"n" ,'f )i,sis oi P 0 l ,l daLion, for tl 

the1nl.nhit mp f th rT l 'V - ,tCl1 Kin « Jo:n and Doniinio 
tie inhabitants of India numbering two and one-ln 


15 


time** as many as those of the whole British Empire 
without lur. Mr. Low frowns upon the inclusion of 
Indians elected hv their countrymen, and also upon 
t hr concision of self-government to India. lie thinks 
tli.it t In* jmsrticc of the Steretnrv ofStatr for India 
in the Empire Cabinet would he quite sufficient. 

bin in order to give satisfaction .‘*111 civ it 
would lie bethr that one* or more Indians, elected 
bv Indians and not selected hv Anglo-Indians, 
nor even “elected” bv a packed oflicia) majority, 
should be included in the Cabinet. We cannot 
wry well concede that Indians are fit to help ns 
govern the Empire without giving them power to 
govern themselves The problem is certainly com- 
plicated, hut the monopolist instinct iu us should not 
he allowed to dictate its solution. The war has 
given us a splendid opportunity to give concessions 
to Indians that tlicv ought to have had long ere this. 
It is satisfactory to note that, while India’s claims 
are being discussed, from all sources comes the news 
that Indians arc continuing to do yeoman service to 
help us tv* win the war. Soldiers, munitions, and 
subscriptions to war funds are h?ing constantly given 
to Britain. 

Famine in Bankura- 

On account of the rains, the number of 
persons in receipt of gratuitous relief 
front the private agencies engaged in the 
work of alleviating the distress, has to 
some exl cut decreased. But the decrease is 
only temporary. In 3 or 4 weeks the 
work of transplanting rice seedlings will 
be over, and the laborers in the fields 
will be again out of work. We are 
receiving very few donations now. We 
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A View ol Village Tiltiri 'Hanluirn.) after the eontl iyr.itioii 


do hope, those who can will continue 
to help the poor sufferers lor a few 
months more. We are so comfortable 
in our remoteness from the homes (when 
they have any) of the hungry, half-clad, 
shelterless people, that when occasionally 
the news of their condition comes to us 
freighted with woe, we remain compara- 
tively unmoved. Out of sight is out of 
mind. Our sympathies ought to be quick, 
even though they be painful. It is not 
well for us to shut our hearts, our minds, 
and our consciences against the woful 
plight of an entire impoverished and hung- 
ry district. 

We wrote in our last number of the 
large village of Tiluri being almost entire- 
ly dcstroj’ed by fire. Out of about 1(500 
houses, nearly 1100 were reduced to ashes. 
The photographs here reproduced were 
recently taken for the Bankura Sammilani. 

Absenteeism and Poverty. 

Bankura is the poorest district in Ben- 
- gal, because the soil is not very fertile, and 


because facilities for irrigation, natural or 
artificial, are almost absent. But there is 
.another cause of its poverty. We learn 
ironi the official District Gazetteer that the 
greater part of Bankura is now under 
large non-resident proprietors, such as the 
Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Iiurdwan, 
Kumar Rameswar Alalia, and the Raja of 
I’aehet, the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan owning about half the district. 
This absenteeism means that the wealth 
produced in Bankura goes out of the dis- 
trict to a great extent and is spent outside 
its limits. This system of absentee land- 
lords is to blame, not any particular per- 
sons who may be the proprietors for the 
time being. Still they are not without res- 
ponsibilities, which, though not legal, are 
morally binding. Though the Maliaraja- 
dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan owns about 
half the district, he has contributed, so far 
as we are aware, only a paltry sum of 
Rs. 2500 for famine relief. lie and his an- 
cestors have received millions of rupees 
from Bankura ; but the Burdwan Raj does 
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not maintain a single college, school, 
hospital, orphanage, or charitable dis- 
pensary in the district; nor do we know of 
a single tank, canal, or well, excavated 
by the Raj for the people. We shall be glad 
to learn that wc have been misinformed. 

It seems to us an irony of fate 
that the producers of food are the first 
to suffer from the scarcity of food, 
while Others who neither sow nor spin, 
live in comfort and luxury. It is an un- 
natural arrangement, and the day is sure 
to come whin tli* tiller of the soil will 
alone be the proprietor of the soil. 

The Pacification of Ireland. 

In Ireland, most probably on account 
ot the great war that is raging, British 
statesmen seem to recognise, though a 
little too late to prevent bloodshed, that 
conciliation by the meeting of just demands 
is an immediate necessity. It seems to 
have dawned on the minds of all parties 
now, that il Home Rule had been granted 
before the out-break of the war, or ifat 
any rate the Irish people had been ab 
solutely sure that they would have it fitter 
the war, there would not have been any 
Irish rebellion. So cabinet ministers are 
settling the detads ol the measure with a 
view to grant it as early as practicable. 

Freedom is so natural and so precious, 
and beyond compare, that we shall rejoice 
when the Irish obtain Home Rule, though 
we fire not they find they are not wc. 

Presidentship of the Indian 
National Congress. 

A discussion is going on in the press as 
to who should be elected president of the 
Indian National Congress this year. 
Several names have been mentioned.’ We 
think it should be ascertained by 
cable whether, if elected, Mr. Lajpat Rai 
can come to India in December next. 
If lie can come, he should be elected 
president. If he cannot come, either 
Mr. C. Vijayaraghava Achariar or Mr. 
Ambicn Charan Mazumdar should be 
elected. Among the Mahomedan names 
suggested Air. Mazhar-sil-llaipie is lit to 
be elected president, but as he is •compara- 
tively young, find junior as a cotigress- 
worker to the gentlemen named above, 
he may have his turn afterwards. As 
for the Imam brothers, let the public 
have the opportunity to know them as 
congress- workers for some time, and then 
the question ot their election may be raised. 


The U- P. Municipalities Act. 

There is recent precedent for the Viceroy 
withholding his assent to a Bill passed by 
a provincial legislature. Assent was not 
given to the Punjab Canal Colonies Billand 
the 'Orissa Tenancy Bill. But inspite of 
Hindu opposition all over the United 
Provinces, — fill over India, in fact— Lord 
Chelmsford has given his assent to the 
P. P. Municipalities Bill, which now 
becomes an Act, driving a wedge between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. This is a bad 
beginning tor the Viceroy to make. But 
ali those Musnlmans and Hindus who 
love India must strive their best to love 
and respect one another and co-operate 
with one another in the national cause in- 
spite of measures like the Morley-Minto 
‘•Reform Scheme” and this latest U. I*. 
Act. Ihisxlocs not mean that wc are to 
accept these dividing barriers as settled 
facts. We are irreconcilably opposed to 
them ;md must go on usiug against them 
the weapons of sober reason and indisputa- 
ble (acts, .till they are battered down. 
Let there not be the least trace of bitterness 
in the hearts or mutual dealings of 
patriotic Hindus and patriotic Mahomc- 
daus on account of these things. 

Communal Representation not a Source 
of Strength. 

So lar as we are aware, it is only in the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire that there 
is .any communal representation. But 
there the number of represc nta fives in the 
Diet is fixed according to the number of 
the inhabitants professing each religion, 
representation in excess of their numbers 
is not granted to the followers of any 
religion, and communal representation is 
granted, not to one favoured sect only, but 
to each and all. In these two Austro- 
Hungarian provinces, in the town councils, 
too, a proportionate number of councillors, 
represent each religious community; there 
is no favoured religious community. But 
though the scheme is so far lair and im- 
partial, neither the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, nor the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina can be said to be ideally free, 
prosperous and strong. 

It is uot very creditable for British 
statesmanship to have to go to two back- 
ward provinces of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire for models for legislation. It is 
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said tlic latest Press Act in India was forc- 
ed after an Austrian model. But if we arc 
to have Austrian or Bosnian legislation in 
India, the whole model ought to be exactly 
copied, and not merely the retrograde 
parts of it. For instance, in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the DAct or representative 
body is chosen by universal suffrage. There 
is nothing like it in India. Out of \)2 
members of the Diet, 72 are thus elected 
and only -0 nominated. Such is not the 
cash in cither the Imperial or the provincial 
councils in India. Lti the town councils 
two-thirds of the councillors a**e elected 
by the citizens. This is not the ease 
throughout India. In the diet and the 
town councils each and every community 
has representatives. This is not the ease 
in India. Besides, in the law courts, the 
assessors vote equally with the judges, and 
three votes decide the verdict. This is 
not the case everywhere in India. Educa- 
tion for boys and girls between the ages 
of seven and fifteen is free. This is not 
the ease in India. 

Of course, our opinion is that as 
regards communal representation the 
Austrian model ought not to have been 
followed at all, either wholly or in pari. 
But as it has been copied, the partially 
redeeming features ought not to have been 
left out. 

Though an effort lias been made by 
Austria to treat each religious community 
on the eredal basis as a distinct unit in 
other matters also besides representation, 
the result has not been satisfactory. We 
learn from the “Encyclopaedia Hritanniea” 
that “considerable bitterness prevails 
between the rival confessions, each aiming 
at political ascendancy, but the govern- 
ment favours none.” If the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy desire such a slate of tilings, 
let the separatist policy be followed all 
over India to the minutest detail. But let 
not the patriots of any religious communi- 
ty dance to the Anglo-Indian tune. 

An Empire to be strong should be 
strong in every part. But as a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, so 
communal representation, particularly 
when it is given only to one community 
and in excess of its numerical proportion , 
cannot conduce to the strength of anv 
part ol the Empire. The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy look at the matter only from 
one point of view. They perhaps think that 
rliildtrs and Mahomedans pitted against 


each other cannot offer united opposition 
to bureaucratic absolutism and win civic 
rights by united effort. But there is also 
the other side, namely, that in the hour of 
need Government cannot have the united, 
whole-hearted, and, consequently, strong 
support of the whole of India. Weak 
opposition means also weak support. 

The lesson for patriots is that \frc must 
attain national solidarity inspite* of all 
unfavourable circumstances. 

Lord Kitchener’s Dfeath. 

Tiie death of Lord Kitchener is a great 
loss. Had he died # in 1914? or even 
lfilo, the loss \voul*l have been much 
greater than it is now. For at the 
time when he left England on a visit 
to Russia, lie had, by his uncommon 
energy, extraordinary administrative 
capacity, and gro?U [lowers of organisa- 
tion, succeeded in creating a bigger army 
than Great Britain ever possessed. And 
the British people being independent, and 
there Being room for all capable persons 
to develop their ability to the full, there 
can be no gap created by death in the 
ranks of t heir leading men which cannot 
be filled. There may not be another Kitch- 
ener to succeed him, but Mr. Lloyd George, 
one may be sure, will not be a failure as 
War Minister. 

Internments. 

The internment ol many persons, in- 
cluding a large proportion of students, is 
creating great resentment and bitterness 
in Bengal. Those who are thus deprived 
of their liberty are not told what their 
offence is, and they cannot therefore make 
any representation to disprove the charges 
brought against them. In the last resort, 
Government are guided by police evidence in 
thus punishing men. Even if police evidence 
were better than it is, it would be danger- 
ous to be guided solely by it in depriving 
men of their freedom. India is no doubt a 
part of the British Empire, which is at 
war, but a state of war does not prevail 
in India itself. There is no crisis t>r emer- 
gency here to necessitate the punishment 
of men without trial. If Government will 
not give up internments, let the interned at 
least be told what the charges are against 
them and be allowed to make representa- 
tions. The Government executive officer 
or officers entrusted witli the duty of de- 
ciding who are to be interned should have 
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associated with them an equal number of 
barrister judges of the Calcutta High 
Court. 

The case of the interned students is par- 
ticularly distressing. Those among them 
who are perfectly' innocent and their rela- 
tives cannot but feel that great wrong is 
being unjustly, though unintentionally, in- 
dicted on them. A ruined career gives rise 
to deep-seated resentment and bitterness. 
This fact ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. The spirit and temper which led Sir 
Edward Baker to Tleclare in the council 
chamber that he was not afraid of driving 
sedition under ground, are uustatesmau- 
like. It is a mistake to think, as the suc- 
cessors of Sir Ed ward found, that the re- 
sentment of the weak cannot produce 
evil consequences. 

An Anglo-Indian contemporary observed 
a few r weeks ago that 1 HT* policy of intern- 
ment had found ample vindication and 
justification in the tact of the cessation of 
political daeoities and similar outrages. 
This so-called fact, however, is not a fact. 
But even if it were, what is the value of 
the temporary cessation of a particular 
kind of offences, owing to the punishment 
of a considerable number of persons 
without trial? Such a method of punish- 
ment cannot but victimise many innocent 
persons. It is a wise and humane legal 
maxim which says that it is better that 
ten guilty men should escape than that 
one innocent person should be punished. 
Order is preserved not so much by the 
laws as 1>3' public opinion being enlisted on 
their side. Arid public opinion is certainly 
against the policy of internment. 

The Indian Women’s University. 

The preliminary formalities in connec- 
tion with the Indian Women’s University 
have now been gone through. The Fellows 
have been duly elected, and the University 
has found a worthy Chancellor in the per- 
son of Sir k. G. Bhandarkar, who is rightly 
held in reverence for his deep and extensive 
scholarship and his high character and 
piety. The Mahila Vidyalaya at Hingne 
Budruk, Poona, which has been doing ex- 
cellent work for years, has been affiliated 
to the new university. The Indian 
Women’s University is a genuine national 
university, not owing its origin to any 
external suggestion, or its existence to 
any official help. It is sure to do much 
good to the women of Maharashtra, and 


may lead to the establishment of similar 
institutions in other parts of India. As 
in this university some of the higher know- 
ledge of modern times will have to he im- 
parted to the students through the 
medium of Marathi, it will enrich Marathi 
literature. This will % indirectly help in 
the indigenous culture of the male popula- 
tion, too. 

It has been observed that many verna- 
cular literatures in India are enriched by 
translation from other more advanced 
vernacular literatures. This shows that 
the enrichment of the educational literature 
of Maharashtra is expected to exercise a 
beneficial influence on other vernacular 
literatures in India. 

The Mysore Economic Conference. 

The Mysore Economic Conference is 
an institution of which that progressive 
state and its energetic, able and enthusi- 
astic Dewau may well be proud. As the 
Mysore Patriot points out— 

Lt is nearly five \tars ago since this conference 
came into existence. A great impetus has been given 
to the promotion of education m the province. 
Primary Education has been made compulsory in 
more than *J7 towns. Bcfote long it will be made 
compulsory throughout tin* State. Arrangements 
arc being made to give life to industrial education. 
The Chaiiiarnjendra Technical Institute, the Mecha- 
nical Engineering School, Bangalore, and the Work- 
shops in Mysore and Bangalore bid tare to become 
centres where useful employment can be given to the 
unemployed and where the lessons of self. help and 
self-reliance can lie taught. Spivi.il attention is paid 
t*» the education ol guls ami women, both literary 
and industrial. Attention is paid also to commercial 
tducalion, and the Commercial Classes in My Fore and 
Bangui >re may, *n Lhe i ul ness of tunc, develop them- 
selves into commercial colleges. The curricula of 
studies both industrial and literary have been re- 
vised. The education of the depressed classes has not 
been left unattended to. The i ’unchain a Boarding 
School, Mysore, is a monument ol the generosity of 
11 U Highness' Government m the matter. The educa- 
tion id adults is being well cared for. The night 
schools, the continuation schools, the organisation of 
lectures, the public libraries, the village Libraries, the 
reading rooms, speak volumes on the progressive 
education policy ol the Mysore Government. The ■ 
establishment of the Mysore University may be 
regarded as a crown of glory to His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

The Industries and Commerce Committee has been 
doitig a lot of good work. Special impetus has been 
given to the industries and trades at Chanapatana, 
Davanagcre, Tiptur, Mysore City, etc. The Tanning 
Industry at Bangalore has been encouraged. The 
prospects of establishing a match lac Lory have been 
improving. The distillation of sandal-wood oil has 
been going on. Encouragement has been given to 
hand-loom weaving aud rice-hulling Glass and 
bangle-manufacture has been encouraged at Thari- 
kere. An improved method of making jaggery has 
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been introduced. The Co-operative and Stalk Bank- 
ing have been attended to. 

Labour-saving machines, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, are being gradually made to prepare paper- 
pulp from bamboos. A large number of bulletins 
about different industries have been published. A 
number of experiments in different kinds of agricul- 
ture and industries is going on and as soon as the 
results of these experiments are found to be profitable 
companies will be created, capital will be supplied 
and work will be started. A laige number of experts 
on agriculture, industries, arts and oralis, are already 
in the field and a large number of people have been 
trying to become experts in main of the miifor in- 
dustries, arts and crafts The whole province has 
been throbbing with industrial activity. 

The Mysore Dewan’s Speech. 

The opening address of the Dewan of 
Mysore Sir M. Visvcsvarayya at the last 
Economic Conference shows how that 
eminent statesman lias grasped all the 
factors that go to make an enlightened, 
strong, healthy and prosperous people. As 
his speech is not verbose, it is diflicult to 
give an idea of it without quoting it in ex- 
tenso. The Mysore Economic Conference is 
doing work which ought to rouse emula- 
tion in the other Indian States and in 
British India. The following comparison, 
taken from the Dewan’s speech is instruc- 
tive : 

A few weeks ago we all read a Reuter's telegram 
which stated that the Commonwealth of Australia 
possessed property valued at ‘J 1,000 millions or 
Ks. 1,500 crores. Rough calculations indicate that 
the total value of property in Mysore, excluding the 
gold mines, amounts to about Ks 125 crores. This 
disparity will seem particularly striking when it is 
remembered that the population of Australia is only 
5 millions against our 0 millions in Mysore. The 
value of farm produce calculated per head of popula- 
tion in Australia is estimated at Ks. J5N and includ- 
ing dairying, pastoral produce, etc , at Ks. 551 ; in 
Mysore the corresponding figure is Ks. 24*. In in- 
dustries and manufactures Australia produces articles 
valued at Ks. 171 per head and Mysore only Ks. 7 
per head. The value of the total production of 
Australia comes to Ks. 521 per head as against 
Rs. 51 or about twenty times that of Mysore. In 
Australia again there are 5 acres of cultivated land 
per head of population against 1 acre per head in 
Mysore. Notwithstanding this, the Australians are 
not content with agriculture, but are devoting special 
attention to the expansion of industries. 

The estimated total trade of Mysore amounts to 
Ks. 26 per head and that of Australia to Ks. K>5 per 
head. Formerly Mysore was fairly self-coil tained in 
* regard to the small necessities of the people, such as 
clothing, building material, etc., but, owing to in- 
crease of communications and keen foreign competi- 
tion, we get most of our supplies from outside at 
lower rates than \vz can manufacture locally with 
our crude hand labour. A large number of our 
!>eople have, iu consequent e, lost their former occupa- 
tions and been dtivcu to agriculture. 

It you take the figuica lor education it will be seen, 


as 1 have so often said before, that the percentage of 
the literate population in Mysore is about 8 while in 
progressive countries it is over 80. The calculated 
average duration ot life of the people of Mysore is 
25 years and that of tile people of progressive 
countries *45. The low level of e lucation is the cause, 
and the shortened lives the effect of the low produc- 
tive power and the low standard of living in the 
country. 

We badly need a similar comparative 
statement with regard to the other Indiau 
States and the British provinces. We are 
afraid few of them will have a better tale 
to tell. » * 

Coming to the remedies the Dewan ob- 
served : — 

• 

We must spread sound ideas of economic progress 
among our people. They should come to know that 
Llieir economic vitality, it entirely dependent on 
agriculture will always remain low ; that local wants 
should be supplied as far as possible with local labour 
and that the combination ol agriculture and manu- 
facture will make large!’ demands on the energy and 
skill ol the people, and will therefore contribute to 
the maintenance of a higher civilization. Advanced 
('nullities cop v one another’s progressive methods 
and inventions, but our people arc not yet fully 
awakened to follow their examples. A persistent 
effort is needed to train the people to cultivate an 
enquiring turn of mind and alter their ideals and 
habits ol thought from a fatalistic to an economic 
basis. We must seek economic salvation through 
work, skilled work and organised work. The 
prosperity of the country will reach its high water 
mark only when large numbers of people have begun 
to work in unison for their mutual benefit, when their 
hours of daily toil approximate more closely to 
those of progressive peoples, when every one capable 
of earning is at work, and the number of the in- 
efficient and the idle is reduced to a minimum. 

“The Hindusthanee Student.” 

The Hindusthanee Student is a very use- 
ful and bright monthly magazine publish- 
ed by our students in America. As the 
annual subscription for India is only Rs. 
4-S, we hope many of our readers will 
subscribe for it. We receive many enquiries 
regarding American universities. This 
monthly furnishes the kind of information 
required. The address is 114-, West Newton 
Street, Boston, Mass., II. S. A.- As most of 
our students in America are self-supporting 
and the magazine has only a small circula- 
tion, they want a permanent fund of Rs. 
7000, to which we hope our readers will 
contribute. The Chinese students in 
America have an organ of their own, but 
that is helped by the Chinese Government 
and the Y. M. C. A. Contributions are to 
be se,nt to Narayan S. Hardikar, Chair- 
man, Hindusthanee Student Fund, Univers- 
ity ol Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. 
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^fhe repeal of the Press Act is b*. 
demanded by Indian journals all ovei 
India. Public meetings have also been held 
in Madras, Bombay and other big towns 
to emphasise the same demand and to 
denounce the abuse of its provisions. Os- 
tensively meant to crush the propaganda 
of terrorism, political assassination and the 
emit of violence in general, it has been used 
for very different purposes. It ought to be 
repealed. It is so inclusive and elastic that* 
it is impossible for any honest and self- 
respecting journalist not to feel that 
whatever he might write he would be guilty 
of a technical offence. 

As the word Government is defined in 
the Indian Penal Code to denote “the 
person or persons authorised by law to 
administer executive government in any 
part of India,” Lord Curzon was “gov- 
ernment,” and Lord Ilardinge also was 


judgment in the Comrade case that there 
is practically no remedy against any execu- 
te action taken under the provisions of 


The Act poisons the source of all hcfi a * 
and truthful writing, anti indirectly affects 
honest thinking, too. It makes men think 
of the cunning devices by which its provi- 
sions may be evaded. In this way it saps 
the foundations of manhood. 

Literature at its best is the complete 
self-expression of the highest manhood and 
highest womanhood. Where there is a 
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“government.” But the former partition- 
ed Bengal and the latter annulled the 
measure. Many of those who went to 
jail in course of the anti-partition agita- 
tion wanted to do no more than what 
Lord Ilardinge subsequently did. Yet these 
men were punished as criminals, and Lord 
Ilardinge was a great statesman. The 
irony of the Press Act lies in requiring us 
to worship both Lord Curzon and Lord 
Ilardinge, though what one did, the other 
undid. 

One can understand ordinary penal 
legislation, for theft is always theft. But 
to feel that you are not infringing the 
Press Act, you must at one time say that 


Press Act like the one that has been 
forged for us, the growth of such 'literature 
is impossible. Therefore the Act is the most 
injurious piece of legislation on the statute 
book, and no effort should be spared to 
get it repealed. 

Filipino Independence. 

In the United States House of Represen- 
tatives the Clarke amendment to the Jones 
Philippines Bill provided that after four 
years the Philippines should have inde- 
pendence. in its stead the House has 
passed, by a vote of 251 to 17, the origin- 
al Jones Bill, which gives the Filipinos a 
larger measure of home rule, and reaffirms 


Lord Curzon was an angel as he partition- the purpose of the United States to grant 
ed Bengal and then afterwards say that them independence in due time. 


Lord Hardinge, too, was an angel as he . . 

undid the partition; for both the Lords Revival of Shipping needed- 


were “government” according to the legal 
definition, and you must not bring either 
into contempt. 

The Act takes it for granted that every 
one who wishes to start business as a 
printer and every one who wishes to pub- 
lish a newspaper is a possible criminal and 
it is as a matter of favour that any printer 
or publisher commencing business is ex- 
empted from depositing security. This 
fact is a source of constant irritation and 
humiliation to a considerable number of 
men, who may be presumed to have some 
self-respect. 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins showed in his 


In concluding his lantern lecture in 
Darjeeling on Indian Shipping before Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Carmichael 
and a distinguished audience, Dr. Kadha- 
kumud Mookerjee said : 

Before I resume my sent, I may be permitted to 
express a hope that this Indian Shipping of which I 
have given Your H\cellcney some account to-night 
and which played such a considerable part in the 
history oflndia, in the development of its commerce 
and the spread of its civilization may he revived 
under the aegis of the British rule by the establish- 
ment of a dockyard for the building of ships and of 
naval schools and colleges for the training of the 
necessary men. The Indian navy aud mercantile 
marine, thus revived, will, it may be hoped, form an 
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important link in the chain of the Imperial Navy 
which binds together the remotest parts at the 
British Umpire and has secured for it the command 
of the seas. India, \ly Lord, has a right to contri- 
bute to the naval defence and strength ot the Umpire, 
and there is no reason why her abundant maritime 
resources both in m_*n bud material should not be 
developed to relievo the Imperial Navy of a pad of 
its heavy burden in rcspjji of the defence of her home 
waters/ 

Iti thanking Lord Carmiehad Dr. 
Brajendran a th Seal observed : — 

The story of Indian colonial and oomnuteial 
enterprise has been long known, but Dr. Mookerjce’s 
valuable researches have brought out prominently 
the fact thal these colonies and these markets in 
foreign lands' were built up with the aid oJ an 
indigenous mercantile marine, and not with the 
help of foreign shipping, as used to be absurdly 
assumed. Our lasears, then, represent ancient and 
hardy sailor stocks, ami, given proper training and 
opportunities, they may vet prove to be a valuable 
asset to the British Umpire as the mart nil races have 
shown themselves to be. 

It is unquestionable that our ship- 
building industry and maritime enterprise 
require to be revived. But those who 
know how and why during the East India 
Company’s regime our ship building in- 
dustry decayed and disappeared will also 
expect that even if the G >vernment of 
India resolve to come to our aid they will 
have a tough light with the British ship- 
builders and ship-owners. 

As for a NavJ, we do not expect to have 
one before winning home rule. 

t)ur Lascar Seamen. 

A fine tribute, says India, was paid to 
Lascar seamen in the course of an article 
in the “Manchester Guardian” of May 12 
on the “righting” Clan liners. Tne writer 
describes how three ships of the fleet, the 
“Clan Lindsay,” the ‘‘Clan Maetadycn,” 
and the “Clan Mactavish,” have defended 
themselves against German attacks at 
sea, in two cases with the happiest results, 
and says: 

It is common knowledge that (icrinan “frightfut- 
ncss” on the high seas has in no degree deterred 
British seamen from carrying on the work of the 
country. On this point it is well to remember that 
the crews of these three fighting Clan liners have all 
been Lascars, and their officers say that in the 
engagements the men have shown not the slightest 
sign of fear or panic. 


The Paper Industry. 

We are glad to learn from the Leader 
that Prof. N. C. Nag of Agra College and 
Prof. Saligram of Muir Central College 
have succeeded in their experiment in 
making a bleaching li piid for the paper mill 
in Lucknow. We hop^ they will succeed in 
manufacturing it on a commercial scale. 
Then the paper mills in India will be able 
to overcome the difli.uilty caused by the 
discontinuance of the importation of 
bleaching powder into India because of 
the war. 

• 

The War and Indian Educational 
Appointments. 

In “Indian Education in 1911-15” Mr. 
Sharp describes some of the effects of the 
war on education* in India. The third 
effect enumerated by him is, “great diffi- 
culty has naturally arisen in recruiting 
professors and inspectors from England.” 
But we do not see why there should be any 
difficulty in obtaining good professors, un- 
less there be a firm determination that 
Indians in general and Bengalis in parti- 
cular must be excluded from the Indian 
Educational Service. We know only a few 
of the recent distinguished Indian gra- 
duates of British and other European Uni- 
versities; we do not know even all such 
Bengali graduates. But among the few 
we know, we can name 3 or 4 L). Sc.'s of 
London, 2 I), Sc.’s of Edinburgh, 2 Ph. 
D.’s of Berlin, and 2 first class honors 
men of Cambridge, who are not at 
all inferior in academic distinction to 
the European members of the Indian 
Educational Service, particularly to those 
recently recruited. Why are not these dis- 
tinguished graduates given suitable ap- 
pointments in their own country ? We 
know some three or four Indians have been 
appointed to the I.E.S., but that serves 
only to prevent the universal proposition 
being laid down that our students are 
wholly excluded from it. These few 
appointments cannot be characterised as a 
just recognition of their claims and merit. 
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M V R i : A I I X 1 S C H X c I- S 


By Ka ItlVOK YNATII Tm.out*. 


I'm mi in< i.'i>i icvni l 


(i*-/) . 1 IllUril^l'.’lil. 

W HEN the Hhnrnti entered upon its 
second year, my second •brother 
proposed to take me to England ; 
and when my father gave his consent, this 
further unasked favour of providence came 
on me as a surprise. 

As a first step 1 accompanied mv bro- 
ther to Ahmedabad where he was posted 
as judge. My sister-in-law with her 
children was then in England, so the house 
was practically empty. 

The Judge’s house is known as Sluihi- 
hagh and was a palace of the Hadshahs 
oi old. At the foot of the wall supporting 
a broad terrace flowed the thin summer 
stream of the Savarmati river along one 
edge of its ample bed of sand. My brother 
used to go onto his court, and 1 would be 
left all alone in the vast expanse of the 
palace, with only the cooing of the pigeons 
to break the midday stillness; and an un- 
accountable curiosity kept me wandering 
about the empty rooms. 

Into the niches in the wall of a large 
chamber my brother had put his books. 
One of these was a gorgeous edition of 
Tennyson’s works, with big print and 
numerous pictures. The book, for me, was 
as silent as the palace, and, much in the 
some way I wandered among its picture 
plates. Not that I could not make any- 
thing of the text, but it, spoke to me more 
like inarticulate cooings than words, in 
my brother’s library 1 also found a book 
of collected Sanscrit poems edited by Dr. 
Haberlin and printed at the old Seram- 
pore press. This was also beyond my 


uuderstandfng but the sonorous Sanscrit 
words, and the march of the metre, kept me 
1 rampingamongthe.lmaru Shnlukn poems 
to the mellow roll of their drum-call. 

In the upper room of the palace tower 
was ray lonely hermit cell, my only com- 
panions being a nest of wasps. In the 
unrelieved darkpess of the night I slept 
there alone. Sometimes ft wasp or two 
would drop off their nest on to my bed, and 
if perchance 1 happened to roll on one, the 
meeting was unpleasing to the wasp and 
keenly discomforting to me. 

On moonlight nights pacing round and 
round the extensive terrace overlooking 
the river was one of my caprices. It was 
while so doing that I first composed my 
own tunes for my songs. The song 
addressed to the Kose-nmidcn was one of 
these, and it still finds a place in my 
published works. 

rinding how imperfect was my know- 
ledge of English l set to work reading 
through some English books with the help 
of a dictionary. From my earliest years 
it was my habit not to let any want of 
complete comprehension interfere with my 
reading on, quite satisfied with the 
structure which my imagination reared on 
the bits which 1 understood here and 
there. I am reaping even to-day both the 
good and bad effects of this habit. 

(25) England. 

After six months thus spent in Ahmeda- 
bad we started for England. In an unlucky 
moment I began to write letters about my 
journey to my relatives and to the Bliarati. 
Now it is beyond my power to call them 
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back. These were nothin# but the outcome 
of youthful brava<lo. At that age the mind 
refuses to admit that its greatest pride is 
in its power to understand, to accept, to 
respect ; and that modesty is the best 
means of enlarging its domain. Admira- 
tion and praise is looked upon as a sign of 
weakness or surrender, and the desire to 
cry down and hurt and demolish with 
argument gives rise to Lhis kind of intel- 
lectual fireworks. These attempts of mine 
to establish my superiority by revilement 
might have ocevasioned me amusement 
to-day, had, not their want of straightness 
and common courtesy been too painful. 

From my earliest years 1 had practically 
no commerce with the outside world. To 
be plunged in this state, at the age of 1 7, 
into the midst of the social sea of England 
would have justified considerable misgiving 
as to my being able to keep afloat. But as 
my sister-in-law happened to be in 
Brighton with her children J weathered 
the first shock of it under her shelter. 

Winter was (hen approaching. One 
evening as we were chatting round the 
fireside, the children came running to us 
with the exciting news that it had been 
snowing. We at once went out. It was 
bitinglv- cold, the sky filled with white 
moonlight, the earth covered with white 
snow. It was not the face of Nature 
familiar to me, but something quite differ- 
ent — like a dream. Everything near seemed 
to have receded far awav, leaving the still 
white figure of an ascetic steeped in deep 
meditation. The sudden revelation, on the 
mere stepping outside a door, of such 
wonderful, such immense beauty had never 
before come upon me. 

My days passed merrily under the affec- 
tionate care of my sister-in-law and in 
boisterous rompings with the children. 
They were greatly tickled at my curious 
English pronunciation, and though in the 
rest of their games I could whole-heartedly 
join, this I failed to see the fun of. llow 
could I explain to them that there was no 
logical means of distinguishing between 
; the sound of a in warm and o in worm. 
Unlucky that 1 was, I had to bear the brunt 
of the ridicule which was more properly 
the due of the vagaries of English spel- 
ling. 

I became quite an adept in inventing 
new ways of keeping the children occupied 
and amused. This art has stood me in 
good stead many a time thereafter, and its 


usefulness for me is not yet over. But I no 
longer feel in myself the same unbounded 
profusion of ready contrivance. That was 
the first opportunity I had for giving my 
heart to children,. aiul it had all the fresh- 
ness and overflowing exuberance of such 
a first gift. 

But I had not set out on this journey to 
exchange a home beyond the seas for the 
one on this side. The idea was that I 
should study Eaw and come back a bar- 
rister. So one day I was put into a public 
• school in Brighton. The 'first thing the 
Headmaster said after scanning my features 
was : “W hat a splendid head you have !” 
This detail lingers in my memory because 
she, who at home was an enthusiast in her 
self-imposed duty of keeping my vanity in 
cheek, had impressed on me that my 
cranium * and features generally, compar- 
ed with that of many another were barely 
of a medium order. T hope the reader will 
not fail to count it to my credit that I 
implicitly believed her. and inwardly 
deplored* the parsimony of the Creator in 
the matter of my making. On many 
another occasion, finding myself estimated 
bv in v English acquaintances differently 
from what I had been accustomed to be by 
her, 1 was led to seriously worry inv mind 
over the divergence in the standard of taste 
between the two countries 1 

( >ne thing in the Brighton school seemed 
very wonderful : the other boys were not 
at all rude to me. On the contrary they 
would often thrust oranges and apples 
into rnv pockets and run away. 1 can only 
ascribe this uncommon behaviour of theirs 
to inv being a foreigner. 

1 was not long in this school either— but 
that was no fault ol the school. Mr. Tarak 
p.-ditf was then in England. He could 
see that this was not the wav for me 
to get on, and prevailed upon mv 
brother to allow him to take me to 
London, and leave me there to my- 
self in a lodging house. The lodgings 
selected faced the Regent gardens. It was 
then the depth of winter. There was not 
a leaf on the row of trees in front which 
stood staring at the sky with their scraggy 
snow-covered branches — a sight which 
chilled my very bones. 

* There was a craze for phrenology at the lime. 
Tr. 

t Latterly Sir Tarak Palit, a life-long friend of the 
writer's second brother. Tr. o 
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Fur the newly arrived stranger there 
can hardly be a more cruel place than 
Loudon in winter. 1 knew no one near by, 
nor could I find my way about. The days 
of sitting alone tit a window, gazing at the 
outside world, came back into my file. But 
the scene in this ease was not attractive. 
There was a frown on its countenance ; the 
sky turbid : the light lacking lustre like a 
dead man’s eye ; the horizon shrunk upon 
itself; with never an inviting smile from a 
broad hospitable world. The room was 
but scantily fiiVnishctl, but there happened 
to be a harmonium which, after thedaylight 
came to its untimely end. 1 used to play 
upon according to my fanev. Sometimes 
Indians would come to see me : and, 
though my acquaintance with than wasbut 
slight, when they rose to leave I felt in- 
clined to hold them back bv their coat-tails. 

While living in these rooms there was 
one who came to teach me Latin. Ilis 
gaunt figure with its worn-out clothing 
seemed no more able than the naked 
trees to withstand the winter's grip. 
I do not know what his age was but he 
clearly looked older than his years. Some 
days in the course of our lessons he would 
suddenly be at a loss for some woril and 
look vacant and ashamed. Ilis people at 
home counted him a crank. He had become 
possessed of a theory. He believed that in 
each age some one dominant idea is mani- 
fested in every human society in fill 
parts of the world ; and though it may 
take different shape under different 
degrees of civilisation, it is at bottom 
one and the same ; nor is such idea 
taken from one by the other by any process 
of adoption, for this truth holds good even 
where there is no intercourse, ilis great 
preoccupation was ‘the gathering and re- 
cording of facts to prove this theory. And 
while so engaged his home lacked 
food, his body clothes. Ilis daughters 
had but scant respect for his theory 
and were perhaps constantly upbraid- 
ing him for his infatuation. Some days 
one could sec from his lace that he had 
lighted upon some new proof, and that his 
thesis had correspondingly advanced. On 
these occasions I would broach the subject, 
and wax enthusiastic at his enthusiasm. On 
other days he would be steeped in gloom, 
as if his burden was too heavy to bear 
Then would our lessons halt at every step 
his eyes wander away into empty space 
and his mind refuse to be dragged into tin 
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pages of the first Latin (ira miliar. 1 felt 
keenly for the poor body-starved theory- 
burdened soul, and though I was under no 
delusion as to the assistance 1 got in my 
Latin, 1 could not make up my mind to get 
riil of him. This pretence of learning Latin 
lasted as long as I w.'ij at these lodgings. 
When on the eve of leaving them l offered 
to settle his dues he said piteously: “I have 
done nothing, and only wasted your time, 

I cap not accept any payment from you.” 
It was with great difficulty that 1 got 
him at last to take his tees. 

Though my Latin tutor had never ven- 
tured to trouble me with the proofs of his 
theory, yet upto this day 1 do not dis- 
believe it. I am convinced that the minds 
of men are connected through some deep- 
lying continuous medium, and that a dis- 
turbance in one part is by it secretly com- 
municated to others. 

Mr. Halit nest placed me in the house of a 
coach named Barker. He used to lodge and 
prepare students for their examinations. 
Except his mild little wife there was not a 
thing with any pretensions to attractive- 
ness about this household. One can under- 
stand how such a tutor can get pupils, for 
these poor creatures do not often get the 
chance of making a choice. But it is pain- 
ful to think of the conditions under which 
such men get wives. Mrs. Barker had 
attempted to console herself with a pet 
dog, but when Barker wanted to punish 
his wife he tortured the dog. So that her 
affection for the unfortunate animal only 
made for an enlargement of her field of 
sensibility. 

From these surroundings, when my sis- 
ter-in-law sent for me to Torquay' in Devon- 
shire, 1 was only too glad to run off to 
her. 1 cannot tell how happy 1 was with 
the hills there, the sea, the flower-covered 
meadows, the shade of the pine woods, and 
mv two little restlessly playful compani- 
ons. 1 was nevertheless sometimes tor- 
mented with questionings as to why, 
when my eyes were so surfeited with 
beauty, my mind saturated with joy, and 
my leisure-filled days crossing over the 
limitless blue of space freighted with un- 
alloyed happiness, there should be no call 
of Poetry to me. So one day off I went 
along the rocky shore, armed with MS. 
book and umbrella, to fulfil my poet’s des- 
tiny. The spot 1 selected was of undoubt- 
ed beauty, for that did not depend on my 
rhyme or fancy. There was a flat bit 
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overhanging rook reaching out as with a 
perpetual eagerness over the waters ; 
rocked on the foam-flecked waves of the 
liquid blue in front, the sunny sky slept 
smilingly to its lullaby ; behind, the shade 
of the fringe of pines lay spread like the 
slipped off garment of some languorous 
wood nymph. Enthroned oil that seat of 
stone 1 wrote a poem A lugivttnri (the sunken 
boat). I might have. believed to-day that 
it was good, had 1 taken the precaution of 
sinking it then in the sea. But such consola- 
tion is not open to me, for it happens to be 
existing in the body ; and though banished 
from my published works, a writ might yet 
cause it to be produced. 

The messenger of duty however was not 
idle. Again came its call and I returned to 
London. This time l found a refuge in the 
household of l)r. Scott. One fine evening 
with bag and baggage I invaded his home. 
Only the white haired Doctor, his wife and 
their eldest daughter were there. The two 
younger girls, alarmed at this incursion of 
an Indian stranger had gone off to stay 
with a relative. I think they came back 
home onl3 r after they got the news of my 
not being dangerous. 

In a very short time I became like one 
of the fanjily • Mrs. Scott treated me as a 
son, and the heartfelt kindness I got irom 
her daughters is rare even from one's own 
relations. 

One thing struck me when living in this 
family — that human nature is everywhere 
the same. We are fond of saying, and 1 
also believed, that the devotion of an 
Indian wife to her husband is something 
unique, and not to be found in Europe. But 
I at least was unable to discern any differ- 
ence between Mrs. Scott and ail ideal 
ludian wife. She was entirely wrapped up 
in her husband. With their modest means 
there was no fussing about of too many 
servants, and Mrs. Scott attended to every 
detail of her husband’s wants herself. Be- 
fore he came back home from his work oi 
an evening, she would arrange his arm- 
chair and woollen slippers before the lire 
with her own hands. She would never al- 
low herself to forget lor a moment the 
things he liked, or the behaviour which 
pleased him. She would go over the house 
every morning, with their only maid, from 
attic to kitchen, and the brass rods on the 
stairs and the door knobs and littiugs 
would be scrubbed and polished till they 
shone again. Over and above this domestic 


routine there were the many calls of social 
duty. After getting through all her daily 
duties she would join with zest in our even- 
ing readings and music, for it is not the 
least of the duties of a good housewife to 
m ike real t ic gaiety of the leisure hour. 

Some evenings 1 would join the girls 
in a table-turning seance. We would 
place our lingers on a small tea table 
and it would go capering about the room. 
It got to be so that whatever we touched 
began to quake and quiver. Mrs. Scott did 
got quite like all this. She would sometimes 
gravely shake her head and saj r she had 
her doubts about its being right. She bore 
it bravely, however, not liking to put a 
dumper on our youthful spirits. But one 
day when we put our hands on Dr. Scott’s 
chimneypot to make it turn, that was too 
much for her. She rushed up in a great 
state of mind and forbade us to touch it. 
She could not bear the idea of Satan having 
anything to do, even for a moment, with 
her husband’s head-wear. 

In all her actions her reverence for her 
husband was the one thing that stood out. 
The memory of her sweet self-abnegation 
makes it clear to me that the ultimate per- 
fection of all womanly love is to be found 
in reverence; that where no extraneous 
cause has hampered its true development 
woman’s love naturally grows into wor- 
ship. Where the appointments of luxury 
arc in prolusion, and frivolity tarnishes 
both day and night, this love is degraded, 
and woman’s nature finds not the joy of 
its perfection. 

I spent some months here. Then it was 
time for my brother to return home, and my 
father wrote to me to accompany him. I 
was delighted at the prospect. The light 
of my country, the sky ol 1113' country, had 
been silently calling me. When l said good 
J>3’e Mrs. Scott took me I13’ the hand and 
wept. “Why did von come to us, ” she said, 
“it von must go so soon ?” That house- 
hold no longer exists in Loudon. Some ol 
the members of the Doctor’s family have 
departed to the other world, others are 
scattered in places unknown tonic. But 
it will always live in my memory. 

One winter’s da3 r , as I was passing 
through a street in Tunbridge Wells, I saw 
a man standing on the road side. His bare 
toes were showing through his gaping 
boots, his breast was partly uncovered. 
He said nothing to me, perhaps because 
begging was forbidden, but he looked up 
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at my lace just for a moment. The coin I 
gave him was perhaps more valuable than 
he expected, for, after I had gone on a bit, 
he came after me and said : “Sir, you have 
given me a gold piece by mistake,” with 
which he offered to return it to me. I 
might not have particularly remembered 
this, but tor a similar thing which happen- 
ed on another occasion. When l first 
reached the Torquay railway station a 
a porter took my luggage to the cab out- 
side. After searching my purse for small 
change in vaift, 1 gifve him lialf-a-crown as 
the cab started. After a while he came 
running after us, shouting to the cabman 
to stoj). I thought to mvsclf that finding 
me to l>e such an innocent he had hit upon 
some excuse for demanding more. As the 
cab stopped he said : “You must have mis- 
taken a half-crown piece for a penny, Sir l” 

1 cannot sav that t have never been 
cheated while in England, but not in any 
way which it would be fair to hold in re- 
membrance. What grew childly upon me, 
rather, was the conviction that only those 
who arc trustworthy know how to trust. 
I was an unknown foreigner, and could 
have easily evaded payment with impunity, 
yet no London shopkeeper ever mistrusted 
me. 

During the whole period of my stay in 
England I was mixed up in a farcical 
comedy which l had to play out from 
start to linish. 1 happened to get .acquainted 
with the widow of some departed high 
Anglo-Indian official. She was good 
enough to call me by the pet-name Ruby. 
Some Indian friend of hers had composed a 
doleful poem in English in memory of her 
husband. It is needless to expatiate on 
its poetic merit or felicity of diction. As 
my dl-luck would have it, the composer had 
indicated that the dirge was to be chanted 
to the mode Behaga. So the widow one 
day entreated me to sing it to her thus. 
Like the silly innocent that I was, l weakly 
acceded. There was unfortunately no one 
there but 1 who could realise the atro- 
ciously ludicrous way in which the Behaga 
mode combined With those absurd verses. 
The widow seemed intensely touched to 
hear the Indian’s lament for her husband 
sung to its native melqdy. I thought that 
there the matter ended, but that was not 
to be. 

< I frequently met the widowed lady at 
different social gatherings, and when after 
dinner we joined the ladies in the drawing 


room, she would ask me to sing that 
Behaga. Every one else would anticipate 
some extraordinary specimen of Indian 
music and would add their entreaties to 
hers. Then from her pocket would come 
forth printed copies of that fateful com- 
position, and mv cars Jicgin to redden and 
tingle. And at last, with bowed head and 
quavering voice 1 would have to make a 
beginning— but too keenly conscious that 
to none else in the room but me was 
this performance sufficiently heartrending. 
At the end, amidst much suppressed 
tittering, there would come a chorus of 
"Thank you very much!’’ “Howintcrest- 
ing!” And in spite of its being winter I 
would perspire all over. Who would have 
predicted at my birth or at his death what 
a severe blow to me would be the demise 
of this estimable Anglo-Indian ! 

Then, for a time, while I was living with 
Dr. Scott and attending lectures at the 
University College, I lost touch with the 
widow. She was in a suburban locality 
some distance away from London, and I 
frequently got letters trom her inviting me 
there. But my dread of that dirge kept me 
from accepting these invitations. At length 
1 got a pressing telegram from her. I- was 
on my way to college when this telegram 
reached me and my stay in England was 
then about to come to its close. I thought 
to myself I ought to seethe widow once 
more before my departure, and so yielded 
to her importunity. 

Instead of coming home from col- 
lege I went straight to the railway- 
station. If was a horrible day, bitterly 
cold, snowing and foggy. The station I 
was bound for was the terminus of the 
line. So I felt quite easy in mind and did 
not think it worth while to inquire about 
the time of arrival. 

All the station phitforms were coming 
on the right hand side, and in the right 
hand corner seat 1 hail ensconscd myself 
reading a book. It had already become* 
so dark that nothing was visible outside. 
One by one the other passengers got down 
at their destinations. We reached and left 
the station just before the last one. Then 
the train stopped again, but there was 
nobody to be seen, nor any lights or plat- 
form. The mere passenger has no means 
of divining why trains should sometimes 
stop at the wrong times and places, 
so, giving up the attempt, I went on 
with my reading. Then the train began to 
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move backwards. There seems to be no 
accounting tor railway eccentricity, 
thought 1 as 1 once more returned to 
my book. But when we came right 
back to the previous station, I could 
remain indifferent no longer. “When 

are we getting to “ I inquired at the 

station. “You are just coming from there” 
was the reply. “Where are we going now, 
then ?” I asked, thoroughly Hurried. “To 
London.” I thereupon understood that this 
was a shuttle train. On inquiring about 

the next train to I was informed that 

there were no more trains to-night. And in 
reply to my next question 1 gathered that 
there was no inn within five miles. 

I had left home after breakfast fit ten 
in the morning, find had had nothing since. 
When abstinence is the only choice, an 
fiscetie frame of mind comes easy'. I 
buttoned up my thick over-coat to 
the neck and seating myself under a 
platform lamp went on with my reading. 
The book I had with me was Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics, then recently published. 1 
consoled myself with the thought that. 1 
might never get another such opportunity 
of concentrating my whole attention on 
such a subject. 

After a short time a porter came and in- 
formed me that a special was running and 
would be in in half an hour. I felt so cheer- 
ed up by the news that I could not go on 
any longer with the Data of Ethics . 
Where I was due fit seven I arrived fit 
length at nine. “What is this, Kuby?” 
asked my hostess. “Whatever have you 
been doing with yourself?” I was unable 
to take much pride in the account of 
my wonderful adventures which I gave 
her. Dinner was over; nevertheless, 
as my misfortune was hardly my fault, 1 
did not expect condign punishment, 
especially as the dispenser was a woman. 
But all that the widow of the high Anglo- 
Indian official said to me was: “Come 
along, Ruby, have a cup of tea.” 

I never was a tea-drinker, but in the 
hope that it might be of some assistance 
in allaying my consuming hunger 1 manag- 
ed to swallow a cup of strong decoction 
with a couple of dry biscuits. When I at 
length reached the drawing room I found 
a gathering of elderly ladies with among 
them one pretty young American who was 
engaged to a nephew of my hostess and 
seemed busy going through the usual pre- 
marital love passages. 


“Let’s have some dancing," said my 
hostess. I was neither in the mood nor 
bodily condition for that exercise. But it 
is the docile who achieve the most impos- 
sible things in this world ; so, though the 
dance was primarily' got up for the benefit 
ol the engaged couple, I had to dance with 
the ladies of considerably advanced age, 
with only the tea find biscuits between 
mvself find starvation. 

But my sorrows did not end here. 
“Where are you putting up for the night ?” 
asked my hostess. This wi\s a question 
for which I was not prepared. While I 
stared at her, speechless, she explained 
thfit as the local inn would close at 
midnight l had better betake myself thither 
without further delay. Hospitality, how- 
ever, was not entirely wanting for I had 
not to find the inn unaided, a servant 
showing me the way there with a lantern. 
At first 1 thought this might prove a bles- 
sing in disguise, and fit once proceeded to 
make inquiries for food : flesh, fish or vege- 
table, hot or cold, anything! 1 was told 
that drinks I could have in any' variety but 
nothing to cat. Then I looked to slumber 
for forgetfulness, but there seemed to be 
no room even in her world-embracing lap. 
The sand-stone floor of the bed room was 
icy cold, an old bedstead .and worn out 
wash-stand being its only furniture. 

In the morning the Anglo-Indian widow 
sent tor me to breakfast. I found a cold 
repast spread out, evidently the remnants 
of last night’s dinner. A small portion of 
this, lukewarm or cold, offered to me last 
night could not have hurt any one, while 
my dancing might then have been less like 
the agonised wrigglings of a landed carp. 

After breakfast my hostess informed me 
that the lady for whose delectation I had 
been invited to sing was ill in bed, and 
that 1 would have to serenade her from 
her bed-room door. 1 was made to stand 
up on the staircfisc landing. Point- 
ing to a closed door the widow said : 
“That’s where she is.” And I gave voice 
to that Hebuffii dirge lacing the mysterious 
unknown on the other side. Of what hap- 
pened to the invalid as the result 1 have 
yet received no news. 

After iny return to London I had to 
expiate in bed the consequences of my 
fatuous complaisance. Dr. Scott’s girls 
implored me, on my conscience, not to take 
this as a sample of English hospitality. It 
was the effect of India’s salt, they protested. 
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120) Lokcn Pnlit. 

While 1 was attending: lectures on 
English literature at the University Col- 
lege, Loken Palit was my class fellow. He 
was about 4 years younger than I. At the 
age I am writing these reminiscences a 
difference of 4 years is not perceptible. But 
it is difficult for friendship to bridge the 
gulf between 17 and 13. Lacking the 
weight of years the boy is always anxious 
to keep up the dignity of seniority. But 
this did nob rais<* any barrier in mv 
mind in the ease of the boy Loken, for *1 
could not feel that he was in any way my 
junior. 

Boy and girl students sat together in 
the College library for study. This was 
the place for our tete-a-tete. Had we been 
fairly quiet about it none need have com- 
plained, but my young friend was so sur- 
charged with high spirits that at the least 
provocation the}' would burst, forth as 
laughter. In all countries girls have a per- 
verse degree of application to their studies, 
and 1 feel repentant as 1 recall the multi- 
tude of reproachful blue eyes which vainly 
showered disapprobation on our un- 
restrained merriment. But in those days I 
felt not the slightest sympathy with the 
distress of disturbed studiousness. By the 
grace of Providence I have never had a 
headache in my life, nor a moment of com- 
punction for interrupted school studies. 

With our laughter as ati almost un- 
broken accompaniment we managed also 
to do a bit of literary discussion, and, 
though Loken’s reading of Bengali litera- 
ture was less extensive than mine, he made 
up for that by the keenness of his intellect. 
Among the subjects we discussed was Ben- 
gali orthography . 

The way it arose was this. One 
of the Scott girls wanted me to teach 
her Bengali. When taking her through 
the alphabet I expressed my pride that 
Bengali spelling has a conscience, and 


does not delight in overstepping rules at 
every step. 1 made clear to her how laugh- 
able would have been the waywardness of 
English spelling but for the tragic compul- 
sion we were under to cram it for our ex- 
aminations. But my pride had a fall. It 
transpired that Bengali spelling was quite 
as impatient of bondage, but that habit 
had blinded me to its transgressions. 

Then I began to search for the laws regu- 
lating its lawlessness. I was quite sur- 
prised at the wonderful assistance which 
Loken proved to be in this matter. 

After Loken had got into the Indian 
Civil Service, and returned home, the work, 
which had in the University College 
library had its source in rippling merri- 
ment, do wed on in a widening stream. 
Loken’s boisterous delight in literature 
was as the wind in the sails of my literary 
adventure. And when at the height of my 
youth 1 was driving the tandem of prose 
and poetry at a furious rate, Loken’s un- 
stinted appreciation kept my energies from 
Hugging tor a moment. Many an extra- 
ordinary prose or poetical flight have I 
taken in his bungalow in the moffussil. 
On many an occasion did our literary and 
musical gatherings assemble under the 
auspices of the evening star to disperse, 
as did the lamplights at the breezes of 
dawn, under the morning star. 

Of the many lotus flowers at Sara - 
s wall's* feet the blossom of friendship must 
be her favorite. I have not come across 
much ot golden pollen in her lotus bank, 
but have nothing to complain of as regards 
the profusion of the sweet savour of good- 
fellowship. 

* Saraswali, the gAddcss of learning, is depicted in 
llengnl as clad m white and seated among a mass of 
lotus flower*. Tv. 

Translated by 
SlRENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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TO SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


What a bird and flower leave unsung, 

Thou shalt at once take up : symphony 

born, not fashioned. 
Oh, to have thy song without art ’s 

rebellion, 

To sec thy life gaining a simple lbree 

that is itself creation, 
Oh, to be forgotten by the tyranny 

of intellect ! 

Thou biddest the minuet, chanson and 

fancies to he stopped, 
The revels and masquerade to be dosed ; 
Thou steppest down from a high throne 
To sit by people in simple garb and speech. 
In simplicity 

Thou hast thine own emancipation ; 

Let us be sure of our true selves. 

There is no imagination where is no reality ; 

To see life plain 

Is a discovery or sensation. 

I read in thee the problem of life 

and the world, 

The twist of tears and joy. 

The depth of space, the amplitude of time, 
The circle of the universe in perfection ; 

I read in thee our obedience to exigencies 

and law, 


The real knowledge 

That makes the inevitable turn to a song. 
Exigency is only change of rhythm ; 

Feeling the harmony 
Makes 11 s strict to the law. 

• 0 

Thy song looms above time and place, 

A quality' of psychical life not troubled 

by eternity or fashion; — 

The real touch ; — 

The surprise. 

Thy song is nothing but thyself. 

1 sec before myself the busy lect of the wind, 
Suggesting humanity and law. 

The wind "hastens 

To the shadow where passion lies; 

Shall we go abroad and start anew, 

0 wind, 

To build again a better life and song? 

Thou, a light born of dream and hope, 
Thou, singer oflile’s thrill, 

Let thy magic of meditation. 

Thy witchery' of song, play 
On the vastness of silence! 

Yone Nooi chi. 


IN AMERICA WITH MY MASTER, II 


Boston. 

M Y Master was next invited to give an 
address on New Year’s day before 
the Twentieth Centui y Club, which 
is perhaps the greatest centre of intellectual 
and moral activities of the United States. 
The meeting was crowded with distin- 
guished men of Boston, and the address, 
dealing with Matter and Thought, 
produced profound impression. 

In American life one sees two antagonis- 
tic elements : One, intellectual and moral, 


and the other characterised by aggressive 
materialism and exploitation. The finer ele- 
ment has undoubtedly its centre in Boston; 
for the world has hardly witnessed elsewhere 
so many great movements initiated within 
such a short time for the advancement of 
all that is noblest in man. The influence 
which the small state of Massachussets, 
with its capital Boston, exerts upon the 
whole American people through her 
intellectual activity and moral fervour is 
incalculable. In science it can boast of 
Count Rvmford, one ol the founders of the 
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Royal Institution of Great Britain, of 
Morse, the electrician, and the great 
scientist Louis Agassiz, on whose tomb is 
inscribed the simple epitaph, ‘‘Here lies 
Agassiz the teacher.” To Agassiz distinc- 
tion as a scientific man was nothing 
compared to that of the teacher who 
moulded the character of his pupils. Here 
again at Boston was for the first time 
demonstrated the anesthetic property 
of ether. Here also Bell succeeded in 
transmitting human speech through 
wires; in History £he State claims Ban- 
croft and Prescot ; m Poetry Longfellow*, 
Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes ; in Philo- 
sophy dimming, . Emerson, Theodore 
Parker and William James ; in Philanthropy 
Miss Howe; in Oratory Webster, and 
Phillips; in Statesmanship Adams ; in Fic- 
tion Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Henry James 
and Margaret Deland. 

During this and his previous visit in 1907 
he became acquainted with the leading 
thinkers of Boston, of whom I shall give 
here a brief account. 

The name of Professor Lowel the 
astronomer, is well known all over the 
world as one who has devoted all his life 
for the establishment of his theory on the 
existence of life in the planet Mars. He has 
recorded the occurrence of regular canals 
“on the surface of the planet which from 
their nature could not but be artificial and 
therefore the work of intelligent beings. 
His theories had at first been ridiculed and 
he met with strong opposition from other 
astronomers. At first his records were 
thought due to optical illusion or to 
aberration of the telescope. In order to 
meet all objections, he has established an 
astronomical station on the desert region 
of Arizona, where he obtains ideal condi- 
tion for astronomical research. lie showed 
my Master some of the remarkable photo- 
graphs obtained there and which strongly 
supported his views. Lowcl’s theories after 
meeting tlic usual opposition are now 
receiving respectful attention of the as- 
tronomers. 

Margaret Delani>. 

A reception was organised to meet my 
Master by the famous novelist Margaret 
Deland. In her philosophical analysis she 
reminds us of George Eliot ; but her 
characters show greater strength and 
virility. She is one of the leading writers 
of the Harper’s Magazine and this led my 
17—2 


master to relate to her an incident con- 
nected with his friend Rabindranath 
Tagore. During his visit to the West in 
1907 he had some of Rabindranath’s short 
stories translated, and read them to Prince 
Kropotkin, who was deeply affected by 
them and regarded them as masterpieces. 
Encouraged by this l^e sent these stories 
for publication in the Harper's; who 
returned them to him with the remark that 
they would be of little interest to the 
Western readers! Mrs. Delaud was greatly 
amused to find such obtuseness in her 
publishers and wrote to them about their 
blunder in missing the great opportunity of 
discovering the great Indian poet. At this 
reception he met the eminent psychopath 
Dr. Morton Prince, who in his practice has 
demonstrated the multiple personalities of 
human beings. These personalities in 
normal individuals arc unified in harmoni- 
ous relation but in pathological cases they 
become dissociated. There may then be 
exhibited the dual characteristic in an 
identical individual, such distinct and 
antagonistic characterisations occurring 
at definite intervals of time. There is an 
authenticated and remarkable instance of 
this in one of Dr. Prince’s lady patients. 
She during a definite period of the year was 
serious in her temperament and had a 
profound religious tendency, but at a 
different period there was sudden transfor- 
mation, when her mental cliarateristics 
underwent a complete reversal ; she now 
became very brilliant and gay, and along 
these mental variations there was a com- 
comitant change in her sensibilities. Dr. 
Prince has succeeded in effecting a remark- 
able cure by inducing a combination of 
the dissociated personalities in one harmo- 
nious individuality. 

Mrs. Jolly Ward Howe. 

Another remarkable personality with 
whom my Master became intimately 
acquainted during his previous visit was 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. She was un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished, the most 
beloved, and the most highly honoured 
woman in America. Her husband Dr. Howe 
had fought for the liberty of the Greeks 
and when the time came he went to the 
front in the war for the liberation of the 
slaves and Mrs. Howe followed her 
husband. Her Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, of which two stanzas are quoted be- 
low, was the clarion call which drew men 
to fight under the banner of righteousness. 
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Mine eyes lmvt* seen the glory »>f Uu* coming 

of tile Li «ril ; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 

grapes of wrath are stoied : 

He hath loosed the fiteful lightnings of his 

terrible swift sword ; 

His truth is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet, 

that shall never call retreat : 

lie is sifting out the hearts of men 

before his judgment seat ; 

0, be swift, my soul, to answer him ! 

be jubilant, my feet. 

Our God is marching on. 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn, the fricnil of 
Emerson, Thorean, and Barker also came 
to visit my master. He was the lifelong 
friend and comrade of John Brown, lie 
related to my master his personal reminis- 
cences of the martyr to the cause of the 
liberation of the slaves. 

John Brown, 

John Brown was a grandson ol Captain 
Brown who served in the War of Indepen- 
dence. He was meant to be a minister of 
the Church. By nature he was intensely 
religious, having inherited it from his 
Puritan ancestors. The horrors of slavery 
made its overwhelming appeal to him and 
he renounced the life of peace for that of 
strenuous action. There had been anti- 
slavery meetings and the usual resolutions 
passed condemning it. But it was not 
expected that anything further on behalf 
of the depressed slaves would be done 
wlven the South had the advantage of 
consanguinity, of money and of position. 
John Brown worked for, what was thought 
at the time one of the maddest and most 
futile projects that had occurred to any 
visionary, lie attempted to destroy the 
old constitution and establish in its place 
one founded on Morals, lie knew the 
futility of his efforts but he believed in the 
value of sacrifice. On the lGLli October 
1859 with only IS men, among whom 
were two of bis sons, he made an attack 
on the Harper’s Ferry, thus delving the 
power of the State lor the upholding of 
human right. Ilis little band was surroun- 
ded and his two sons who stood by him 
were shot down. He and his surviving 
followers were captured and subsequently 
tried for ‘treason and conspiring and 
advising slaves and other rebels.’ He was 
declared guilty by a hostile jury and was 
ordered to be hanged at Charlestown on 
Dec. 2nd 1859. Friends had written to him 
to ask whether he should not wish to have 


some minister of religion attend his last 
moments. lie wrote (a photographic copy 
of this letter was presented by Mr. Sanborn 
to my master) that he needed “no hypocri- 
tical prayers from ministers who always 
sided wiih those in power.” “Let my only 
religious attendants be poor little dirty 
ragged bare-headed hare-footed slave boys 
and girls led by some old grey -haired slave 
mother.” 

So died John Brown a felon’s death. 
But it soon became evident that his death 
was to be his last and greatest victory. 
And people who had hitherto been indiffer- 
ent became now transformed and the place 
of his capture and death became the fre- 
quent battle ground of the war for the 
hberation of the slaves. F'or 

‘■Not any spot six feet by two 

Will hold a mail like thee, 

folm lb own will limnp l lu* slinking earth 

I'mm Him* i'’i<lge to the sea, 

Till the ‘■iron** augrl emiie at last 
A ml opes each dungeon doot, 

•And God's great Charier holds and waves 
(her all his humble poor.” 

And the Federal army during their 
marches became inspired by the popular 
song 

‘•John Brown's l>o<ly lies smouldering in the grave 
Hilt his soul goes marching on.” 

Visit to Concord. 

Mr. Sanborn took mv Master to 
Concord a township in {he State of 
Massaehuscts with which his own life and 
those of his intimate friends were associ- 
ated. He took him to the house where 
Emerson lived where his eldest son wel- 
comed my Master. Among Emerson’s 
books was seen a copy of the Bhagavat 
(Vita which was one of iiis most cherished 
possessions ; and its influence on his writ- 
ings is well known. There is an .adjoining 
small room where Emerson used to write. 
“Is this his Study ?” inquired the visitor. 
“This is the place where he merely jotted 
down his impressions ; his Study is the 
pine forest yonder” answered his son. A 
huge boulder marks his resting place in the 
Sleepy Hollow. 

Tiiorrac. 

Another remarkable personality who 
lived at Concord was Thoreau, the great 
naturalist, who has more than any other 
succeeded in tuning himself in perfect accord 
with nature. His love, of all that lived, 
animals, birds and fishes was so great that 
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he renounced the normal life and built 
himself a nest of his own construction in 
the pine slope of the Walden p md, which 
was entirely built and maintained by the 
labours of his own hands. lie lived the 
life of a recluse and eanie to know beasts, 
birds and fishes with an intimacy which 
was extraordinary. Wild birds Hew to 
him at his call. The beasts caressed him 
and the tishes in the lake would glide and 
rub against his hands, lie loved bis own 
kind as he loved4.be animals, but he found 
the furred and the fen l hon'd tribes far more 
interesting. When he lay in bis deathbed 
he kept talking of bis mute friends. “But 
you must now think of the next world,” 
admonished the pastor. “Due world at a 
time, my friend,” replied the unabashed 
pagan. 

Only once did the Immunity of this 
animal-lover rise to white heat. It was 
when opportunism was the characteristic 
of the Boston politicians and when they 
declared that they would not harbour 
slaves from the South that Thoreau refus- 
ed to pay taxes imposed on him as a 
citizen and for this lu* was consigned to 
prison. To him came Emerson. ”1 am 
more than surprised that you should 
be here in prison." remarked Emerson. “1 
am more than surprised that you should 
choose to remain outside,” was Thoreau’s 
rejoinder. 

Acaoemv ok Sciences, Washington. 

The next important engagement was to 
give an address at the capital of the United 
States, Washington. For this three leading 
Societies had organised a joint meeting, — 
the Academy of Science of Washington, the 
Botanieal Society of America and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. This last men- 
tioned Institution is a State organisation 
having numerous branches all over the 
country. There arc more than one thou- 
sand experts appointed toearry out various 
experiments on the scientific study of plant 
life and its application in agriculture. 
Research stations arc spread all over the 
country to acclimatise plants under widely 
varying conditions in the American Conti- 
nent. Numerous expeditions are sent 
round all over the world to collect and 
introduce various plants in the country. 
We met two of these experts who spent 
a long time in Bengal and the Upper 
Provinces collecting the best specimens of 
mangoes, — Muhl.ib , I,ctn>r;i and others. 


They were then experimenting on their 
cult ivation on a large scale in Florida. I 
have a fear that under scientific manage- 
ment there may come a time when the 
fruits imported from America, will try to 
undersell the homegrown product. 

The lecture was arranged in one of the 
large Halls, but so great was the crowd 
that every available space was filled long 
before the lecture hour. Even the entrance 
was blocked by the people who could not 
get admittance. Mr. Graham Bell, the in- 
’ vent or o! Telephone, who came quarter of 
an hour before the lecture time could not 
reach the lecture Hall. For the success of 
our experiments the temperature had to be 
raised to a point almost unbearable. The 
President at the beginning of the lecture 
warned the qudienee of this fact and gave 
them the opportunity to leave before the 
commencement of the lecture. In reply 
instead of leaving, those who crowded the 
passage sat down on the lloor ; some even 
climbed up the window sill. The lecture 
proved of such absorbing interest that the 
audience refused to leave the Hall and at 
the end of the hour they demanded that 
the lecture should be continued for another 
half an hour. 

Tin-: Smithsonian Institvtion. 

This premier institution of America is 
regarded as one of the leading scientific 
societies of the world. It owes its origin 
to the bequest of n single man, James 
Smithson who wished to ‘found at Wash- 
ington under the name of Smithsonian 
Institution an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.’ It was the faith of a single indivi- 
dual that served as a nucleus for the 
growth of an Institution which lias become 
famous all over the wo.rld. Among its 
statutory members are the President of 
the United States, the Vice President and 
the Chief Justice. Its Board of Regents 
consists among others, of three Members of 
the Senate and three Members of the House 
of Representatives. Among the Secretaries 
of the Institution may be mentioned 
Professor Henry, the eminent Physicist, 
and Professor Langley,, who was a Physi- 
cist and also an Astronomer. It was to 
Langley that the world owes a debt for 
his discoveries of the principle of aerial 
navigation and for his demonstration to 
the world on May (>th 189(5 ot the success- 
ful llight of his experimental machine 
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heavier than air propelled by its own 
power. This first successful flight was 
only seen by a lew of his personal friends 
among whom was Graham Bell. But in 
the public demonstration a small screw 
was left loose by the carelessness of a 
workman, with tin; result that the machine 
instead of rising was precipitated into the 
river. The press overwhelmed the inventor 
with ridicule and Langley died of a broken 
heart. The same machine which failed, 
was tried once more a decade later and 
flew up the air with Mr. Curtiss as the 
pilot. It was not for the pioneer to reap 
the reward of his labours. It was left to 
Wilbcrwright and his brothers to follow the 
lead of the original inventor and astonish 
the whole world by their aerial triumphs 
in France and in another ten years a 
revolution had been effected In? its means 
in the fields of peace and war. The original 
‘aerodrome’ of Langley is now preserved 
and exhibited at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, this being the first machine devised 
by man to achieve the conquest of the air. 

The Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution submits every year to the 
United States Congress an account of the 
most important scientific work accom- 
plished during the course of the year. 
I felt highly elated when my Master 
received the following letter from the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

“Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 

November, 5 th 191*1. 

“Dear Sir, 

The Smithsonian Institution will be 
pleased with your permission to include 
in the Annual Report of the Board of 
Regents to Congress your interesting 
Paper on ‘Plant-Autographs and their 
Revelations.’ 

Very respectfully yours, 

C. D. Walcott 

Secretary.” 

Reception at the house 
of Graham Bell. 


One of the men whose contributions in 
practical science has created a revolution 
in modern life is Graham Bell the inventor 
oi telephone. His invention for the trans- 
mission of speech is in constant use all over 
the world. The use of this convenience 
has now become indispensable ; ordinary 
marketing even in a village being done by 
its aid. The distance through which tele- 


phonic communication is possible is now 
enormously increased. Mr. Bell recently 
held a conversation with his old and 
original instrument from the Senate 
House at Washington to the Panama 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, the 
intervening distance being more than 3,000 
miles. It is to be remembered that Mr. 
Bell receive royalty for every instrument 
in use, from which we can get sonic idea 
of the monetary value of a successful inven- 
tion. In America the charge for each 
•conversation over t lit/' city limits is 5 cents. 
1 had the curiosity to ask Mr. Bell how 
much he had to pay for his telephonic 
calls. To this he laughingly replied that 
the Exchange people had not hitherto sent 
him any bill! Mr. Bell has recently been 
experimenting in devising a new type of 
flying machine, where instead of a single 
flyer he is using the outspread wings of a 
flock of birds-like machines to attain 
greater lifting power. 

As Mr. Bell could not gain access to my 
Master’s lecture through the block of a 
crowded audience, lie organised a reception 
in honour of my Master to which all the 
leading men of Washington were invited. 
There we met many distinguished politici- 
ans and scientific men who were profoundly 
impressed by the astonishing performances 
of the recording instruments whose work- 
ing they had the opportunity of watching 
at close quarters. 

Among the distinguished visitors who 
came to meet 1113 ' Master was Mr. Curtiss, 
the famous American aviator and inven- 
tor, who is trying to construct a flying 
machine to cross the Atlantic. There was 
also Mr. Lansing, the present Secretary ol 
State of America, who was specially inter- 
ested in the wide outlook opened out by 
my Master’s work. 

Address iiefoke the State Department. 

So great was the interest created at the 
capital by his experiments that my Master 
received an official invitation from Mr. 
Bryan, the then Secretary of State, to 
give an Address at the State Department, 
where the heads of the different Depart- 
ments would be assembled. 

The great personality ol Mr. Bryan is 
of dominating influence in America. Among 
politicians there is hardly a man so intense- 
ly sincere in his convictions. His detesta- 
tion of settling of national differences by 
the savage expediency of war is profound’ 
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and he has been unremitting in his efforts 
to promote peace by arbitration. When 
he found that America was drifting into 
a possible participation in the present war 
he did not for a moment hesitate to resign 
his high position and to give up the chance 
of his becoming the next President of the 
United States. So uncompromising is he 
in his attitude towards all that he regards 
evil, that he created a sensation when the 
assembled diplomatic guests found at his 
table an inserted bottle prominently 
placed as a reminder that no alcoholic 
drink was to be served. In all diplomatic 
functions in all countries of the world the 
generosity of the host is gauged by the 
liberality and excellence of the alcoholic 
beverages that are served. The innovation 
by Mr. Bryan in this respect gave rise to 
world-wide comment and his taste was 
questioned when he offered to his guests 
unfermented and insipid grape juice for the 
more potent beverages by the liberal sup- 
ply of which good fellowship is supposed 
4 to be cemented. One of the standing jokes 
in the American press is Mr. Bryan’s un- 
cultured taste in his preference of the simple 
grape juice. 

When wc arrived at the State Depart- 
ment we found that the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion room had been arranged for our 
demonstration. Wc noticed a feverish acti- 
vity all round, as news of international 
complications were pouring in and import- 
ant communications were being received 
from the Chancellories of the different 
European States. The corridors of the 
State Department were crowded with the 
press representatives who hung round to 
obtain fragments of news to be immediate- 
ly telegraphed all over the country. 


Mr. Brvan and his colleagues gave us a 
most cordial reception. Before our demon- 
stration began he opened the door and 
allowed the crowd of press represen- 
tatives to rush in, telling them how 
they would have the chance of seeing some- 
thing of far greater import than those to 
which they had been accustomed. The 
following arc some of the samples of the 
heavy-leaded head lines that appeared next 
morning in the different papers of America. 

“BRYAN S BICS PLANT DRUNK ; — INDIAN SCIEN- 
TIST DEMONSTRATES WITH ALCOHOL, NOT 
WITH GRADE JUICE don't DURE 
PLANTS ; IF VOU 1)0, THEY ARE APT 

The following appeared in the New 
York Times under the heading “Indian 
Scientist shows Plant’s Emotions” : — 

“In the Diplomatic Reception Room of the State 
Department this afternoon Dr. J. C. Bose performed 
before Secretary Bryan and a group of State Depart- 
ment officials experiments which showed that plants 
had sensitiveness just like human beings. Experi- 
ments were conducted with living plants, but the 
Secretary of State shows the greatest interest when 
Dr. Bose produced a chart that indicated in wavering 
lines the effect of alcohol on plant life. 

“Bv means of a delicate aud complicated instru- 
ment Dr. Bose made plants record the emotion they 
experienced as the result of his actions. He explained 
that if a man was pinched in the wrist a certain 
impulse was communicated to the brain. To demons- 
trate the same fact with reference to a plant he 
pinched one of the growing things he brought with 
him. and immediately a line needle attached to a 
lever connected with the plant became agitated and 
exhibited its emotion by making dots on the smoked 
side of a plate of glass. Dr. Bose put one plant to 
death by giving it a dose of cyauidc of potassium, 
and Secretary Bryan and others watched the death- 
struggle with bated breath." 

Basis war Sen. 


THE EVERLASTING SORROW 


Y ANG Kuei-tei, the* beloved mistress of 
the Sovereign Ming Huang, one glance 
from whom, to use an oft-used phrase, 
would overthrow a city, two glances an 
empire, was lost at the foot of the Mn-wai 


hill. The Soverei gi\, ever so sad in memory 
of her cloud-like hair and flower-like face, 
supreme among the powder and paint 
beauties of his harem, commanded a Taoist 
priest of Liu-eh’ung to find Yang Kuei-fei’s 
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lost soul by means of his rare wizanlrv. 
This magician, by the august comm uni <>1 
the Sovereign, went high up to Heaven 
and low down to earth, searched the 
Empyrean above and the Yellow Springs 
below ; and he was almost discouraged 
when he started as v. final effort toward 
the Isle of Blest away in the d ream -covered 
Oceans. His heart jumped joyfully when 
he was told by a dweller of the island that 
Yang Kuei-fei, having been formerly a 
goddess of the world of Fairies, had now 
returned home from the world where she 
passed her temporary life in a “golden 
house” by the Sovereign’s particular favor, 
wafted into ecstasy on the fumes of love 
and wine, and was at present the queen 
of the Palace of Eternity. On approaching 
the Palace he found it rising like the five- 
colored rainbow clouds. Its splendor far 
surpassed that of the Hibiscus Pavilion 
of her life’s days, where dance and laughter 
frightened away the dulness of the night. 
Yang Kuei-fei was seen by the eastern 
window of the turret as the Taoist priest 
knocked at the jade door of the western 
gate. He recalled how the roll of the rebel 
war-drums had broken the air ol the 
“Rainbow Skirt and Feather Jacket” which 
she was dancing. Let Po Chu-i write the 
scene ol her flight 

“The (lust clouds rise by the nine-folded eitv ; 

A thousand horses and chariots to the southwest 
move. 

“Feathers and jewels onwards and then a halt : 

A hundred miles from the city on the west, 

“The soldiers refuse to advance, nothing with them 
can be done ; 

Alas, in sight of them the moth-eye-brovved beauty 
is forced to die. 

“On the ground lie ornameuts with nobody to pick 
them up, 

Kingfishers’ wings, golden sparrows, and hairpins of 
jade. 

'The sovereign covers his face, powerless to save ; 
Turning back, bis tears and blood he lets flow." 

Hearing the voice of the Taoist priest 
announcing that he is an ambassador sent 
by the sovereign, Yang Kuei-fei, whose 
beauty was observed to be subdued as 
if a spray of pear-bloom in a rain- 
wet spring morn, descended from the 
turret, pushing away the flower-curtains, 
and asked what message he brought to 
her. The priest said : — 

“You know how he hated to keep the 
morning audience, and how he wished to 
be with you amid revels and leasts : and 


sine* your sudden death, his sad heart is 
never brightened by even the brightness of 
the moon. The sound o( a bell through 
the evening rain only gives him pain of 
memory. The Ssuch’nan hills and the 
Ssuch-nan waters are ever so dark; and 
the Sovereign is consumed by grief and 
tears night and day. 1 am sent here by 
him to find your soul, lost from the world, 
and to render to you in person his words 
of longing. How glad I am to find you 
beautiful and young as oj old.”, 

•And again he expressed the Sovereign’s 
sadness as I*o Chu-i has written : — 

"lu the hibiscus he sees her fiicc, in the willow her 
eye- brows ; 

I low shouM not bis louring tears flow, 

When the peach or plum bloom* in spring breezes, 
When in autumn rain the wu-t’ung leaves fall ? 

“To the south of the western palace are many trees. 
But the fallen leaves on the steps no one sweeps. 

The Pear-Oartleu entertainer’s lia.i*' is white as if 
with age, 

The beauties ol the Pepper-Chamber look no longer 
young. 

“The iireilies Hit by the even hall only to make him 
sad ; 

liven when the lone lamp is burnt out, he still fails 
to sleep : 

The slowly-passmg watches tell the night is so long ; 
Clearly shine the constellations as if the morn would 
never come. 

“On the duck-and -drake tiles of a rool the heavy 
frosts rat tie ; 

The kingfisher coverlet is cold with none to share 
its warmth : 

Parted by life and death, time still goes oti ; 

Never once does her spirit come back even in his 
dream.” 

Yang Kuci-iei, restraining her grief and 
emotion, said : — 

“Ilow since we parted I have missed his 
form and voice ! Our love on earth so soon 
came to an end ; but the days and months 
in the Palace of the Blest are long and 
long, and I have to suffer the more in my 
longing. And how often 1 turn and gaze 
down toward the world and mortal life, 
and cry at not seeing at all the Imperial 
City in dusts and mist ! Oh, liow pleased I 
am to be assured of the Sovereign’s love 
in sending you here to see me ! But to have 
no communication at all with him and his 
world would rather lighten my sorrowful 
thought and pain. Now having his sweet 
message, 1113* sad heart burns in love and 
memory of the days past ; oh, what long- 
ing 1 feel toward my beloved Sovereign !” 

“The Sovereign will be glad, I am sure, 
to know that I have met you and to re- 
ceive your words oflove. But I pray that 
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von will give me something in the way o( 
a keepsake to prove to him as with your 
very presence.” 

Yang Kuei-fei thought that what he 
said was right. Now, taking out her jewelled 
gold hairpin, one half ol which she kept 
herself, she said : — ... 

‘‘Tell the Sovereign to keep this till in 
heaven or in earth below we two may meet 
again.” 

But the priest, saving that such a thing 
as a hairpin was quite common in the 
lost world, e sovereign might not bclitve 
in his meeting with Yang Kuei-fei, add 
desired to be given some particular thing 
he would recognize, as belonging to her 
alone. After a moment or two the ladv 
said : — 

"Indeed, T now happen to recall to my 
mind how on the seventhday ol theseventh 
moon, in the Hall of Immortality, at 
midnight when no one was ancur, the 
Sovereign whispered in my ears, alter 
pledging the two stars in the sky ; — 

‘Jn heaven we will ever fly like onv-wingeil turds;* 

On earth grow joined like a tree with branches 

twining tight.’ 

There could be nothing better than 
these words to prove that you have seen 
me, since they are words which only the 

* Noth — Each bird must fly with a mate, since it 
has only one wing. 


GREAT MEN 


/ A MAN’S greatness may almost be mea- 
* sured by his modesty,’ is a time- 
honoured dictum common on the 
lips of all men. If there be any clement of 
truth in this, at least it is equally true that 
the exceptions are quite sufficient to prove 
the rule. For, occasions have not been 
wanting, when many of the greatest men 
ever born in the world have been betrayed 
to speak in a tone of no small conceit 
which in smaller men would have been con- 
sidered highly discreditable. That Balzac 
had an adequate estimate of his powers 
was doubtless proved by what he said on 


Sovereign and myself know. Pray, present 
them to him as proof when you return to 
the world and see him. My worldly body 
was lost at Ma-wai hill ; and the promise 
with the one-winged bird and branch- 
intertwining tree has become useless ; but 
my changeless soul still longs for the day 
when we shall meet aftain.” 

“How glad I should be if I could take 
you back with me to the world and the 
Sovereign’s side ! But I have now to say 
a gOod-bye, and to hurry back to report to 
him all about my success in meeting with 
you.” 

“Tarry yet for a little while. I will dance 
for you a dance of the ‘Rainbow Skirt and 
Feather Jacket’ to make our parting a little 
happier ; and let me dwell on the days past 
when song and dance in unison with guitar 
and flute .made the Sovereign’s harem an 
endless revel, unknown to night and tears.” 

And she began to dance ; while dancing 
she was observed to be secretly crying. 

Would you see her fallen tears? Go, look 
.at the peach blossoms at early morn ; the 
snow-white dews on them tell the sad 
story of beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Let Po 
Chu-i sing again 

“Heaven lasting. Earth long, will some day pass 

away ; 

Bat her sorrow shall be forever, forever and aye.” 

Yone Noguchi. 


OF CONCEIT 


more than one occasion. He observed, 
‘There are only three writers in France,— 
Victor lingo, Theophile Gautier and myself.’. 
Though this verdict was truly flattering, 
in a sense, to Victor Hugo, he would by no 
means endorse it. When the author of ‘Les 
Miserables' heard of it, he is said to have 
remarked, ‘If you remove Gautier and 
Balzac, I have no doubt that will be the ver- 
dict of posterity.’ 

When a belle once said to Malherbe, the 
French poet, as famous for perfect verses as 
for faulty morals, that she wanted to 
show him some of the most exquisite verses 
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over written and that thev would l>e a 
revelation to him, Malherbe replied, “L’ar- 
don me, Madatn ! It, as you say, the 
verses are the most perfect ever written, I 
have already seen them, for they must be 
my own.” Mirabeau, one of the most pro- 
minent figures in the French Revolution, 
maintained his vanity to the last. When 
he was in his last moments, he ordered his 
loving attendant thus, “Prop up my head 
carefully, for it is the most remarkable 
head in all France.” Though his remains 
were placed in the Pantheon, yet the very 
assembly of which he had been the guiding 
spirit before, declared him a gross traitor 
within a month after his death . 

Perhaps one oi the most striking ex- 
amples of vanity in French annals was fur- 
nished by a letter written bv Victor Hugo 
to Prince Bismark in which the following 
sentences appear : I love thee, because I 
am greater than thou art. Were we allied 
as one man, history would cease. Thou 
art the body, I am the Spirit ; thou, the 
cloud, I the lightning; if thou art power, I 
am fame. Which is the greater, victor or 
vanquished? Neither. 1, as poet, am 
greater than either, for I celebrate both. 

Rossini could not cheek his vanity in 
the home circle. Many of his letters to his 
mother bore the inscription, “To Mrs. 
Rossini, the mother of the famous 
maestro.” Michael Angelo, the greatest 
painter and sculptor of all time, was in- 


tensely jealous of Raphael, whose reputa- 
tion though later than his own was so 
great as to threaten to throw him in the 
background. Michael Angelo used to say 
“Raphael will never be anything more than 
my pupil. The little art he knows he learnt 
from me.” Schopenhauer, the great German 
philosopher, was not without a full sense of 
his importance. When he was .asked to 
choose the place where he would like to be 
buried, he said, “As to the place, that 
matters nothing; the future ages wall know 
enough where to look for me.” 

It seems to be a stern fact that as 
long as there are great men they will 
always prove that they are human by 
similar exhibitions of their vanity. 

Mr. Whistler, the gifted artist, was 
another that would not claim modesty as 
one of his attributes. When once a flatter- 
ing friend said to him, ‘There are only 

two great artists living, yourself and 

Mr. Whistler gave a prompt retort by 
saying, ‘Yes, but why include the other 
man.’ 

It is very seldom that such outbursts 
ol personal greatness are suppressed bj' 
geniuses in art and learning. In the face 
ol such laets, one has to pause and think 
if there be much soundness of judgment in 
the words: Conceit in weakest bodies 
strongest works. 

M. Krisiinaswami Aiyar. 


• JAPAN IN HER FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Japanese methods in China. 

A CHINESE writer named Air. H. K. 
Tong has contributed an article 
to the American Review of Reviews 
in order to expose Japanese methods 
in China. “Mr. Tong is a member of a 
company of Chinese journalists who 
conduct a native newspaper at Peking, 

as well as one in English he spent 

several years in Columbia University.” 


It appears that Baron Shibusawa recent- 
ly made a proposal that “China's natural 
resources should be developed with 
American money and Japanese brains.” 
On this Mr. Tong says:— 

Japan’s Monopolizing Ambitions. 

But behind the clever, though seemingly innocent 
scheme of Baron Shibusawa there is a dark and 
sinister design to close the door in the Orient. With 
the financial assistance of the British Government, 
Japan has been able to close the Manchurian market, 
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.in l has oven h»en trying lo oust British interests 
from the Yangtse Valley, which is si ill considered a 
British sphere of influence* When Japan succeeds in 
securing American money, the door of commerce in 
the Orient will be completely shut. 

In Manchuria, the Japanese Government grants 
rebates for Japanese goods on the railways whose 
construction was made possihlc through credit 
established in London. Favored by government 
subsidies, special railway rates, preferential customs 
treatment, and exemption from internal taxation, 
Japanese merchants have practically ousted the 
commodities of all other nations from the market in 
Manchuria, which is now credited with 17 per cent, 
of the total foreign trade of China. America lures 
the worst in this tommeQcial struggle. . 

In the Yangtse Valley, likewise, the Japanese 
Government has been giving every support to iu 
subjects in competition .with all foreign merchants, 
especially British and American. The Nisseu Kisen 
Kuisha— whose ships ply between Hankow and 
Shanghai, two of the biggest commercial ports in 
China — has been receiving from the Japanese Govern 
incut an annual subsidy oi $ 1 ,000,000. which 1ms 
enabled it to charge the lowest freight and passage 
fares. As a result it has almost mouopoli/.-J Gr- 
ille river trade between Hankow and Icliang an I 
between Hankow and Changsha, which once belonged 
to British merchants. Bin ally, two British shipping 
companies and one Chinese company were driven to 
a combination. But even with such co-operation they 
have had little success in the Lice ot the heavy subsidy 
granted to the Kuisha. 

SfllJ ITfNG DOORS IX YOUR OWN PACE, 

Japan has closed the door in Manchuria with 
British money. Will she be able to bolt the door in 
China, against tiie whole world, with American 
money ? 

Military expansion of Japan. 

With the enormous profits which would accrue 
from American capital invested in China through 
her, Japan would be able to build more battleships, 
train more soldiers, erect a greater number of 
munition plants, and construct more aeroplanes. 
Should any nation, aware of what Japan is aiming 
at, protest against the questionable business 
methods of her merchants, Japan would instantly 
accept the opportunity and start a world- wide 
war with a view to finding her place in tiie sun. She 
would be possessed of a powerful army and a still 
more powerful tiuvv, besides millions of Chinese 
coerced into her service. 

IIow Japan promotes her commerce. 

I do not suppose that the United States Govern- 
ment would send a battleship to accord protection 
to seven of her citizens engaged as experts or engineers 
m au iron mine in China. But the Japanese Govern- 
ment is doing it. The Tayeh Iron Mines, a Chinese 
concern, some time ago concluded a loan with a 
Japanese firm, the principal aud interest to be paid 
m ore. The Japanese investors have sent an 
engineer and six experts to watch their interests. 
There is a Japanese battleship stationed there, under 
tiie pretense of according protection — although the 
Chinese believe that it is really engaged in smuggling 
into port arms and ammunition for the use of 
trouble-makera. 

Japan has also secured a small concession at 
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Cliingeliow, in flupMi province, in the heart of 
southern China, where there are five Japauese. A 
Japanese consulate looks after their interests, a 
special Japanese p is t- mas ter handles their mail, 
and a japinese inspector protects them. This is 
the kind of com luree that Japan is accustomed to 
carry on in China, and the Japanese would, in the 
opinion of mist Chinese, lilte to do the same thing 
in California or in Mexico. ^ 

The Baron’s proposition has been tried in 
China and found beneficial only to the Japanese. The 
Chinese have invested much money through Japanese 
hands in the promotion of companies and the 
develwpm.Mit of natural resources, but they have 
Id «t all their capital and have eventually been com- 
pelled to give up their shares in joint enterprises. 

A Manchurian Instance. 

Numerous illustrations can h e cited to substan- 
tiate this .statement, but suffice it to give one. 
Yonder in Manchuria there were prosperous forests, 
the supply of lumber from which was almost inex- 
haustible. The Japanese saw an opportunity for 
making money. As they were poor, they approached 
n number of* Chinese for capital, in the manner of 
Baron Shibusawa. They obtained the necessary 
funds and a joint company, called the Yalu Timber 
Company, was immediately established. When the 
company was organized, a capable Chinese represented 
the interests of the Chinese merchants, and lie proved 
too shrewd for the Japanese With much manipulation 
and corruption and the assistance of their Govern- 
ment, they got rid of him and secured in his place 
the appointment of a man who knew nothing 
whatsoever of the lumber trade. Then peculiarly 
Japanese business tactics came into play. At the 
end of the first year, the Yalu Timber Company paid 
<5 per cent, in profits to the shareholders. The 
second year a dividend of 1 per cent, was declared 
and the third year there was no dividend. In the 
fourth year, the company was losing money. No 
one can believe that the company does not con- 
tinuously make profits. With a capital of three 
million dollars it monopolizes the whole lumber 
trade in Manchuria. AH merchants who buy timber 
from Llic company are making profits, and it is 
incredible that the company itself is unable to pay 
dividends. Inside information tells tis that the 
Japanese are using this method lo force the Chinese 
shareholders to give up their interests in the company 
thereby acquiring the whole concession themselves. 

Japan and China. 

The Japan Magazine contains an 
article on “Japan and China” by the 
Editor of “Japan and the Japanese.” It 
gives us some idea of Japanese ambition- 
in China. The writer begins thus : 

The harmonious cooperation with China that 
Japan has been seeking lor so long seems still as far 
off as ever. It is, however, an ambition that should 
long ago have been realised. That such a concert 
will be the best policy for both countries has been 
very generally understood and carefully studied in 
both lands. China and Japan belong to similar races, 
are close neighbors and use the same ideographs in 
writing. And the numerous unexploited regions of 
China should give ample scope for the application of 
Japanese knowledge and enterprising energy. The 
immense advantage that such cooperation would 
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bring to t liv-i r eo mum interest**, c-«p viall y in tin* wa> 
of economic development, proves t li*- nccc'-siLy of then 
intimate association. This U the firm conviction of 
Japan aud it is believed no less by China. Neverthe- 
less, the two countries are not only no nearer a con- 
cert than before, but are even glaring at each other 
like cats and clogs. 

The penultimate paragraph ends with 
an open threat.' 

Those who neglect to keep themselves well inform- 
ed as to their real interests deserve no sympathy 
if they fail. II the leaders of China are too egotistic 
to take an adequate interest in what is for the good 
of their country, what hope is there for China v 
China's fearful slowth is due for the most part to this 
overweaning egoism and pride. It is very difficult 
to say whether Chiti£ will soon break away from her 
traditional policy of cheeking Japan's progress on the 
continent of Asia. It is probable that China will 
incline to the sympathy of Germany or the Ini ted 
States, or some other distant country, to help her 
against the intrusion of Japan. Such n policy can 
only result in the ultimate partition of China. In any 
case China would sutler great lo>s. It will be most 
wise for China to take warning from the past and see 
what disasters her traditional policy has wrought. 
If she persists in her opposition to Japan there is no 
country of earth can save her. Japan will take just 
what measures she deems best under the circum- 
stances. 

Japan and England. 

The Christian Register ol Boston says 

Popular opposition in Japan to the continuance of 
the alliance with G real Britain on its present terms is 
a feature of the political situation in the island 
empire. Recent public utterances by such authorities 
as Profs. Tatabe, Niita, Fuluida, Negase, and Kambe 
indicate a growing conviction that under the provi 
sionsofher agreement with Great Britain, Japan is 
undertaking greater responsibilities than are compen- 
sated for by the advantages specified. One of the 
objections to the existing relation which is pointed 
out by these leaders of Japanese thought is based 
upon English trade aspirations in China. These, it is 
pointed out, are incompatible with the interests of 
Japan. Among the significant news from Japan arc 
continued reports of commercial friction between 
Japanese and British, riot only in ('lima but also in 
Japan. The British press in China comments with 
undisguised bitterness upon Jap m esc p dilieal and 
commercial policy in China as being inimical to 
British interests in the Far East. 

Owing to the agitation in Japm in the 
press and on the platform on the subject 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 

Ihc Jnpan Times has published a symposium pre- 
senting “the other side” or negative to the proposi- 
tion advanced in the affirmative by a few doctrinaires 
and agitators, eagerly seized upon by the German 
agents and echoed by those whom Baron Kato— in 
his speech at Osaka — classed as “certain weak-kneed 
Japanese." Their suggestion, says the Tokio journal, 
was that Japan is opposed to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and seeks to find excuse for breaking it. The 
negative is overwhelming. From representative men 
of every class and every affiliation conics a denial. 
The German newspapers aud the mischievous news- 


papci cori cspoudeiils in Berlin .md Tukio lake the 
alii rm a live. But in lace of the series ol interviews 
which have been published, the Japan Times says it 
must have been demonstrated to the meanest intelli- 
gence that there is no foundation for the assertion, 
except as may be found in the essays of a few aca- 
demic writers, sophomcric controversialists and a 
number of worthy people who mav be depended upon 
to “pick the wrong horse" anyhow. 

The symposium gives the opinions of 21 

leading men of Japan, including Count 

Okuma. The Kobe He mid has given ;i 

summary of these opinions, from which we 

make a lew extracts below. 

/ 

1. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is regarded in 
Japan by all leaders of public opinion and thought as 
a vital necessity. 

L\ With changed couditidns after the war, some 
clauses and terms of the present treaty must be 
altered so .as to bring tiie Alliance into harmony with 
the situation and the responsibilities of Great Britain 
aiul Japan. 

B. While, unquestionably, this i* the position of a 
vast majority ol the people ol this country of all 
classes, it is, nevertheless, a hu-t that an element of 
the people of Japan have begun to regard the Bntish 
in the Far East with suspicion and disfavour. 

■1. The attitude of British residents in the Far 
Hast towards the Japanese lias given cause for 
Japanese antagonism and bitterness. 

“Japan’s Alliance Coquetry” 

is the heading given by the Literary Digest 
to a summary of the opinions ol several 
papers published in Japan. We learn from 
this summary that 

“The veiled hostility toward Great Britain which 
has for many months been noticeable in a eerLain 
section of the Japanese press gains a fresh importance 
from the statement recently made to the Japanese 
House of Feers, by Baron Isliii, the MimsLer of ‘ For- 
eign Affairs. The Baron told the House, according to 
cabled dispatches, that the Japanese and British 
Governments were in negotiation with regard to 
Japanese emigration, a subject fully covered by the 
existing treaty between Great Britain and Japan, 
Despite the denials of the Japanese Foreign Oifiee 
that there is any thought of abrogating the present 
treaty, the papers of the Mieado’s Empire believe 
that something is afoot. This view is also taken by 
The Japan Advertiser, an Amencan paper published 
in Tokyo, which considers it possible that Japan 
may withdraw from her alliance with England. The 
Advertiser says : 

“Before the war began, the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance was a target of continuous attack, the complaint 
then being that Japan derived no economic benefit 
from it. Since the war began, the attacks on England 
have never been more bitter, never more heedless, 
never more ready to exaggerate every trivial incident 
or rumor that seemed to tell against their ally’s 
cause. 

“ Hie Japanese public are continuously instructed 
by their press that the Alliance is a one-sided and 
worn-out contract, and so persistently is this pro- 
claimed that it is impossible for any foreign reader to 
escape the conclusion that a considerable body of 
Japanese opinion is hostile to the Alliance." 
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Anion# the Japanese papers the Tokyo Yannto 
has been the leader in the agitation against the 
treaty, anti has published a series of articles on the 
subject from the pens of nteu prominent in political or 
academic circles. In one of these articles Prof. Latclie 
Lett exclaims : 

“ The present war in Europe has made it clear to 
us that there is no community of ideals between 
Japan and England. Japan stands for loyalty mid 
justice, Germany for loyalty and injustice, while 
England stands for selfishness and injustice. 

Our country cannot ntlord to keep a company with 
such a nation as England." 

In another Yumnto article Mr. Shinintn, the presi- 
dent of the Japanese House ui Representatives, frankly 
says that ‘‘the bonfl of uiAoii between England awh 
Japan is loosening, and the critics have begun to say 
that the value of the Alliance to Japan has decreased 
to the vanishing point." TJie list of piommeiit papers 
in Japan that have adopted an nntiulliauee attitude 
is remarkable ; it includes the Tokyo Knkamiti , the 
1 oroil/Ai, the Chitgni Shn^vo, the < >-.aka .1 vi/ii. one of 
the most powerful papers in Japan, and the Muinichi. 
The panacea for all alliance ills that seems to be 
fashionable at the moment a r npinoehement with 
Russia. The Tokyo Sekai argifCs : 

"From now on the Htitish supremacy on the sea 
may not have the same paramount value, and we 
should therefore stand well with tile great land 

Lowers We must open a new chapter of diplomacy 

by an entente with Russia as a prelude. 

“British diplomacy is like that of the Chinese— it 
tries to balance one Lower against another, but Rus- 
sian diplomacy is entirely different The Russians 

who arc half Asiatics — have now realised that white 
men are more to bj feared than the yellow. Russia, 
too, wants to open a new chapter in her history— a 
chapter of reliance upon Japan's friendship, and here 
Japan and Russia have a common ideal." 

'Japan's Challenge to England'’ 

is the heading of an article in the 
American Review of Reviews by Mr. 
Bronson Batchelor, “whose analysis of 
the Far Eastern situation leads him to 
the opinion that Japan and England are 
the inevitable future rivals for political 
and trade domination in Asia.” He 
charges British diplomacy with a great 
blander, namely, its failure “to prevent 
the entrance of Japan into China.” He 
is of opinion that the next war is likely 
to have its root at Kiau-chau. 

Only at the expense of British interests can Japan- 
ese expansion take place, as it lias in the past in Man 
eiiuria and Korea. British merchants have long felt 
the competition and have bombarded the Foreign 
( Mice with petitions for redress. But for one ol the 
lew times in British history. Downing Street was 
obliged by treaty obligations to turn a deaf ear to 
the commercial classes. 

No so >uer was Tsing-tau taken than it was closed 
to rill but Japanese ships. Only after a protest were 
British vessels admitted to the port. Next the with- 
drawal of practically the whole of European shipping 
for war service gave Japan another chance. An Im- 
perial edict was issued that preference for Japanese 
cargoes must Ik’ shown on Japanese vessels. It was 
thus sought to repeat on the sea the policy pursued 


on the Manchurian railways, where discriminatory 
rales have practically driven all but Japanese goods 
from the held. In ally lines the government sought 
to stimulate the exploitation of the new markets by 
liberal bonuses and assistance. 

Japanese statesmen arc not so vain as to believe 
that they can challenge British sea power. Although 
with the passing ol the Germans from the Orient, the 
Anglo- Japanese alliance has largely lost its value to 
both nations, it is to Japan’s interests, so long as it 
lulls British suspicions, to preserve it. Under its 
cover she is striving to construct a new Asiatic 
balance of power, which will allow her independence 
of actidn, but tic the hands of Europe. 

Japan’s kijti re alliances. 

With the utmost naivete Japan is now seeking an 
alliance with Russia, her loe of a decade ago. Her 
public men are outdoing themselves to show their 
ii icndship lor the Czar. Fortresses have been strip- 
ped, aiul guns and othccrs sent to aid the Russians ; 
lactones and arsenals arc running overtime— if j^uch a 
thing be possible in Japan — to replenish Russia’s de- 
pleted muuilrtm supply. 

( K course Japan is thus enabled to pay oil n part 
of the clashing national debt, under which she was 
staggering toward ruin, hut to the subtle Oriental 
mind there is an additional value in such an alliance. 
Japan seeks to detach Russia from the Asiatic policy 
ol England, and with the oiler ol an increased share 
in Manchurian and Inner Mongolian concessions, 
win Fetrograd to her own purpose. What could be 
more ellecuvc to eouuter Britain, for instance, than a 
revival of the Russian menace to India ? 

There is some evidence, too, that Russia has not 
lent an unwilling car to these proposals. Despite 
the strain of war, perhaps Russia also has an eye 
to the future. For the rearrangement of Asia, she 
does not wish to be unprepared. 

Japanese statesmen ami publicists have even gone 
so far as to advocate an alliance with Germany after 
the war. Emperor William, before England made 
her compact, was eager for such a treaty. The 
extreme courtesy with which the Japanese treated 
the Germans at Kiau chau was so noticeable a9 to 
excite comment. Perhaps the Kaiser might forgive 
the loss of his Eastern possessions for a new chance 
t»l striking at Britain's sea power. At any rate it is 
a card the Japanese are not neglecting. 

The one Assured Rivalry. 

It is, of course, too early to say how successful 
| a pan will be in her projects. • Much depends upon 
the strength ol the belligerents as they emerge from 
the war. If Great Britain comes out with her fleet 
undiminished, and with no domestic <|uarrels between 
labor and capital, already menacing, to threaten 
her, she will be free to filing Japan at once to an 
understanding. Many diflicul Lies ill the future could 
thus be avoided. 

Much also depends upon China in her eflorts at 
sell-regeneration, if her new nationalist spirit is 
strong enough she may yet be able to throw off the 
Japanese menace and - regain control of her own 
destiny. # , , 

Before his death, Prince Ito, the Bismarck of 
Japan, made a remarkable pronhccy. “The next 
war," said the Prince, “will take place in Europe. 
It will be followed by a second conflict, the struggle 
fur the mastery of the Pacific." 

Whether the Prince’s words wcic the echo ol 
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Japan’s own determination 1» win that mastery 
we do not know. But it is at least clear that the 
only possihl contenders tor t lie prize arc Great 
Britain and a pan. On th* success of Japan’s 
present diplomacy much of th issue depends. 

Russian Mission to Japan- 

The Japan Magazine says : — 

Perhaps the most important question aiisiug out 
of the visit of the Russian Grand Duke is that of an 
alliance between Japan and Russia. The question of a 
formal albanee but ween Japan and Russia has been 
discussed in the public prints lor a long time,, but 
now it seems to be approaching practical possibility. 
Some have opposed it oil account of th? Anglo- 
Japuncsc Alliance and the Entente Corrfinle between 
Japan and Russia, which seemed to render further 
agreements unnecessary. Others feared that Russia 
could not forget her defeat by Japan and would be 
disposed some time or other t<> seek revenge : while 
still others argued that owing to rapid changes in 
international situations it would be better to wail 
and put no trust in alliances. The visit of the Grand 
Duke has done much tf> remove our suspicion *■> of a 
contemplated Russian revenge ; while leading states 
men of Russia have time and again declared the 
peaceful attitude of their country toward Japan. 

There is now a very general conviction in Japan 
that an alliance with Russia need in no way militate 
against the allianee with Britain and that therefore 
the Russo-Japanese Alliance should be formulated at 
oticc. It the two countries arc sincere in their dcclu 
rations of mutual confidence and respect there seems 
to be no reason for longer postponing the alliance. 
Our present good relations mibt never he injured bv 
allowing the presence of suspicion. At present Japan 
is sending enormous supplies of war munitions to 
Russia. The Government alone has sold about 
00,0(10,0(10 yen worth of arms ; and at least one 
hundred million m >ro has been supplied by Japanese 
industry, including shoes, cloth, machinery, tools, 
medical instruments and medicines. 

The Osaka Mint is busy turning out gold coins for 
Russia to the amount of some 12,000,000 : and 
Japanese bankers are floating Russian treasury bonds 
to the amount of GO, 000, 000 yen. Taking all these 
facilities which Japan is offering Russia, together with 
the visit of the Grand Duke, it is not difficult to see 
that relations between the two countries were never 
better and that even something more definite and 
formal may be expected. At any rate the outlook is 
bright for a long period of peace between Russia and 
Japan in the Far East. 

Russia and Japan. 

A Russo-Japanese convention lias been 
signed. “It provides that the two countries 
shall unite in efforts to maintain peace in 
the Far East,” which is mere diplomatic 
euphemism for saying that no other power 
than these two must break the peace 
in the Far East nor must China tight to 
maintain her independence and integrity. 
This construction is confirmed by \viuit 
Reuter has cabled out regarding M. 
SazonofTs view : 

M. Szuuuoil slated in an interview that the Russo- 


J Milanese agreement would enable Russia to devote 
all her energies to the solution of problems created 
by the war in the west, with the assurance that no 
power would take ad vantage of China to carry out 
ambitious plans. 

The iollowing details of the Agreement 
given by Reuter are interesting : 

The new Russo-Japanese Convention deals with 
the attitude of each Power in the event of any political 
engagement or combination directed against the 
othei. It also provides, in the event of any menace 
to territ «»iial rights or special interests in the Far 
Fast of one of the contracting parties which are 
iceognised by the other, that Russia and Japan 
shall consult regarding measures to be taken with a 
view to support and cooperation and for safeguard- 
ing tlu defence of these rights and interests. 

The Stntesjnnu understands from a reli- 
able sjurccthat Japan and Russia have 
agreed 

(1) Th it neither oi the two contracting parties 
shall enter into any political freemen t or league 
the purpose of which to oppoie the other con- 
tracting pari v , and 

(2) Thai, whenever any of the rights or interests 
of either contracting party in the Fur East, which 
have b ‘en recognized by the other contracting party, 
are in jeopardy, they will deliberate on the measures 
which should be taken to safeguard and protect 
those meuaced rights and interests with the object 
of mutual maintenance or co-operation. 

The following has appeared in the 
papers : 

Reuter learns ihat Great Britain has expiessed 
satisfaction at the Russo-Japanese Treaty ot Alliance, 
which is regai ded as in every way strengthening the 
Anglo Japanese Alliance and consolidating relations 
bf-t ween all the Allies in the Fur Gust. 

The question is whether under the pre- 
sent eirenmstanees it would have been 
expedient for Great Britain to express 
anything else but satisfaction. 

The Dutch Indies- 

The Duteh arc said to be apprehensive 
that Japan may attack and take posses- 
sion of Java and the other islands ol the 
archipelago which are under Duteh rule. 
It is not known how far these apprehen- 
sions arc well founded. It is at tiny rate 
something new for a Christian Huropcan 
power to* be afraid of oriental and "heath- 
en” aggressiveness. For centuries interna- 
tional robbery has been the monopoly of 
occidental Christians. 

Australia- 

The Australians hre said to be now will- 
ing to deviate a little from their White 
Australia policy in lav our of the Japanese. 
Should this willingness materialize, the 
Japanese would have greater opportunities 
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in 111 til re to exploit the vegetable and min- 
eral resources aiul the commercial possibi- 
lities of Australia. 

Japan and U- S. A 

The Burnett Immigration Bill «>f the 
Enited States of America has been agitat- 
ing the public mind in Japan lor some time 
past. The Government of Japan has pro- 
tested against it. The following extract 
from an article on “Japanese Immigration” 
bv Mr. K. K. Kawkami in the Chicago 
llniiy will gi\c some idea ol the Bill and 
the Japanese feeling Towards it, as well a* 
incidentally indicate the attitude of the 
British Indian Government : 


The Burnett Bill does nut name the Japanese 
among the races it wants to exclude, but proposes to 
exclude all aliens ineligible to citizenship. On its face 
the provision is applicable to all Asians. In reality, 
however, it lilts especially the Japanese, because the 
existing Chinese exclusion law takes care of Chinese 
immigration, while the Hindu immigration is restrict- 
ed by the voluntary action of the British govern- 
ment, which is always reluctant to permit Hindus 
to go abroad for fear thaUtliev may start seditious 
movements against British rule in India. The 
Burnett Bill specifically names the Hindus as a race 
to be excluded and then goes on to add “aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship*' as another category of ex- 
cluded* Asians. At bottom, and in its practical 
application, therefore, the phrase “aliens ineligible 
to citizenship" in this ease means the Japanese. 
That is uhv Japan thinks the bill is a direct challenge 
to Japan’s honor as well as to her sincerity in 
adheiing to the “gentleman’s agreement." 
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T UB newspaper is us old as civilization 
itself as well as the institution ol 
organized government, but modern 
journalism is an institution of reeent 
origin, dntmg from the invention of the 
printing press in the West, as printing was 
known to the Asiatics (Chinese) several 
thousand years ago. The development of 
the Japanese press that has taken place 
within the last 50 years is as wonderful 
as the development of other modern 
institutions in Japan during the same 
period. The first periodical publication 
which went under the name of a news- 
paper was printed iu Yedo towards the 
elose of the 50th year ol the last century. 
Its contents were mostly translations 
from Dutch papers, published in Batavia. 
Three other weekly papers came into 
existence before the first Japanese daily 
newspaper made its appearance at Yoko- 
hama in 1871. It was called the Yoko- 
hama M;i nielli Shiinbuu. Shimhnn in 
Japanese means a newspaper. It was 
followed in quick succession by the Nielli 
Nielli in 1872, llochi'ui 187H, Yorniuri in 
1874 and others later on. These papers 
still exist and are published iu Tokio, the 
capital of the Japanese Empire. In the 


Capital alone are published 21 leading 
dailies, some of which enjoy a circulation 
of over a quarter of a million. Several daily 
papers are also published at Osaka, the 
Manchester of Japan. In 11)15 the total 
number of newspapers published in Japan 
amounted to 8(51, and the total number of 
periodicals including newspapers and 
magazines, was 2719. 

The Japanese press is not quite free in 
theory, as there are legal restrictions 
imposed on them which, in a way, hamper 
its freedom. For example: the Japanese 
Press Law requires every periodical dis- 
cussing current polities to deposit a 
security, ranging from *175 to 2000 Yen,* 
according to the place or, in the case of a 
periodical, to the frequency of publication. 
The Government possesses the right of 
using the deposit in the payment of a line 
or in the discharge of other pecuniary 
obligation that may be imposed on the 
paper by the decision of a court of law, 
but the security can not be touched nor an 
editor or publisher lined except by the 
decision of the court of law. In that 
respect the Japanese Press Law is more 

* The Yen is ci|uiv.ilent to He. L-S-0. 
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liberal than the Indian. Moreover the 
fixing of the security is determined, not by 
the a rbitrary will of the Magistrate, but by 
definite rules. There is another article of 
the Japanese I’ress Law which is rather 
unique, viz., the procedure which is adopted 
in the ease of private libel. It entitles the 
party concerned, to oblige the newspaper 
which published a libel, to insert a con- 
tradiction in one of the three following 
issues, using the same type as that in 
which the original paragraph appeared 
and in columns equally conspicuous as 
those in which the offensive matter was 
printed. The contradiction must be 
accompanied by the name and address of 
the sender and must not exceed the length 
of the original statement, any excess to be 
paid for ^at the journal’s usual advertising 
rates. Failure to comply with these 
requirements involves the penalty of from 
Yen fifty to one thousand. When a news- 
paper violates the provision of the Press 
Law, relating to military or diplomatic 
censorship in time of emergency, it is 
liable to suppression by the decision of a 
court of law. There is no provison in the 
Japanese Press Law for forfeiture of publi- 
cations. Publications can be prohibited or 
their sale forbidden. Newspapers may be 
suppressed or suspended under the law bv 
a decision of a court of justice. In 1914, 
453 issues of newspapers or publications 
were suppressed, one was suspended, and 
there were 114 cases at law courts. Out 
of those suppressed or of those the sale of 
which was forbidden in 1914, 135 cases 
related to diplomatic or military affairs 
occasioned by the European War. Besides 
the newspapers and periodicals published 
in the Japanese language, there are about 
half a dozen daily papers printed and 
published in the English language. Most 
of them are owned and edited by foreigners, 
but the majority by Englishmen. Their 
circulation is necessarily limited. Very 
lew Japanese take them. Their circula- 
tion is chiefly confined to foreigners residing 
or travelling in Japan. 

From the above it would appear that 
the Japanese press is very much hampered 
b\ r the restrictions imposed by the Press 
Law, but a few days’ residence in Japan, 
and even a slight acquaintance with the 
contents of the Japanese papers, makes it 
clear that in practice the Japanese press 
is as free as the press in the Western 
countries and that, except in the matter 
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of security, the provisions of the Press 
Law as to prohibition or suppression or 
suspension are put into operation in only 
extreme cases. Sometimes the Japanese 
papers become even more rabid than the 
yellow press in America. 

Another feature of the Japanese press is 
that there is no prohibition against 
Government servants owning or writing 
for the papers. Almost all leading politi- 
cians, whether members of Government or 
in the opposition, have their own organs, 
owning them wholly w in part. 

The opposition papers are as outspoken 
in their criticism of Government policy and 
Government measures as the newspapers 
of the most advanced countries of the West. 
The members of Government often enter- 
tain journalists at dinners or other 
parties to explain to them the policy of 
the Government and consult them over 
national affairs. Members of the opposi- 
tion press are as freely invited to these 
entertainments as of the newspapers of 
the party in power, or those belonging to 
neither party. Thus the press is in close 
touch with the Government and is taken 
into confidence on almost every occasion 
of national emergency. One notices that, 
more often than not, ministers inviting the 
press to entertainments fail to impress the 
opposition press favorably. Several 
Japanese papers have their own telegraphic 
services in the important countries of the 
world. They subscribe for Reuter’s tele- 
grams, too, but generally they depend on 
tliier own correspondents in the capitals 
of the different countries of the world. 

The Japanese editor is generally well- 
informed aud up-to-date in world politics. 
About Indian affairs, they are hopelessly 
ignorant. The fact is that they do not 
attach any importance to Indian politics, 
though of late, a departure in this respect 
lias been noticed. The Japanese dailies 
employ very large staff’s. Some of the 
leading papers have as many as 200 or 
300 writers on their staff, from the chief 
editor downwards. Every daily paper 
has a foreign department which is staffed 
by persons who have received their 
Lrairiing in aud have been to the foreign 
countries. Similarly there are commerce, 
literary, and art departments, each in 
charge of a special staff. The Japa- 
nese newspaper man is not, as a rule, 
paid as well as men holding similar 
positions in European and American 
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countries. in Tukio, tlu* chief editor of 
a leading newspaper does not get more 
than 300 Yen a month, i was informed 
that there is only one newspaper editor in 
tlie whole eountry who gets a salary of 
300 Yen a month, but this is of course due 
to the comparatively low standards of 
wages and living that prevail in the 
country. And if one considers the number 
of writers engaged in preparing a news- 
paper for the press, it appears that the 
salary is not small and the Japanese news- 
paper man is a* opei* to other sources of. 
income as the pressman of other Western 
countries. Almost all important papers 
depute members of their own staff to the 
different countries of the world to study 
their affairs on the spot, thus keeping 
themselves in close touch with events which 
happen in other countries and with the 
undercurrents of public opinion which can 
only be studied by personal and close 
attention on the spot. There is. hardly 
any important paper in Japan some 
members of whose staff have not been to 
foreign countries, all specially deputed by 
their own paper and at its expense. In 
fact, every paper keeps one or more of its 
representatives in the important countries 
of the world. Compared with the 
Japanese press, the Indian press seems to 
be in a state of infancy vet. liven the best 
Indian dailies have no representatives in 
the outside world except London. Very 
few have London correspondents, most of 
whom are non-Indians. The London 
letters of the Indian press are generally 
insipid, containing matters which becomes 
stale by the time those letters are pub- 
lished. Most of the letters do not contain 
anything which is not to be found in the 
Congress Publication “India.” In England 
there are competent Indians who can serve 
as correspondents of the Indian papers, 
but the latter seem to have a certain 
prejudice against them. The fuel is that 
the Indian papers can not afford to pay 
for correspondents or contributions from 
abroad. A genuine, intimate and close 
study of current polities in foreign coun- 
tries involves a certain amount of expen- 
diture which is beyond the means of those 
who ordinarily write for the Indian press 
from outside. This results in that deplo- 
rable ignorance which characterises the 
Indian papers about the true trend of 
foreign affairs and their bearing on Indian 
politics. 


The truth of the matter is that the press 
in India cannot be developed without a 
much greater development of Indian in- 
dustries. The press and the trade are in- 
separable under modern conditions. It is 
business which maintains the press and 
not the reading public. Big manufactures, 
developed industries, lugh class business 
alone can advertise on terms which make 
it possible for the newspapers to sell cheap 
and extend their circulation and influence. 
That 'is what accounts for the develop- 
ment of the Japanese press. The Indian 
paper has no such support. It depends 
chiefly upon its sales and is sold at com- 
paratively high prices, which naturally 
limits its circulation. 

The limited circulation of the Indian 
newspaper ;s also due to the general illiter- 
acy which prevails in India. In Japan, 
almost every man and woman can read 
and write. In India only 5 p. e. of the 
population, if you take the figures together, 
can do so. So the circle of readers is neces- 
sarily small. Besides, the Indians have a 
vicious habit of reading books or papers 
purchased by others, even though they 
have the means to make their own pur- 
chases. The Indians have yet to learn that 
a writer is as much entitled to be compen- 
sated for his labor as any other class of 
workers ; that literature cannot be deve- 
loped in a country where people look upon 
literary efforts .'is more or less amateur, 
not entitling the men engaged in this work 
to be compensated in money. The literary 
profession is as honorable, il not more, as 
any other, and unless the men engaged in 
that profession are supported by the pub- 
lic so as to make them independent of other 
means of earning their living, the eountry 
cannot expect a high class development of 
its literature. The reading public in India 
seems to be under the impression that a 
literary man creates everything from his 
imagination which they think does not 
cost him anything. They seem to ignore 
that a literary man 1ms to invest, as much 
money, if not more, “in his tools and in- 
struments” as any other kind of industrial 
worker has to do. The tools of a literary 
man are ordinarily books and publications 
from which he gather^his information and 
which he lias to study and digest if he has 
to make any valuable contribution to his 
subject. 

All this is true of our countrymen. Yet, 
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the chiol factor in keeping down the cir- 
culation of the Indian newspaper is the 
lack of manufactures and industries, which 
will pay for advertisements and thus 
support the press and enable it to sell 
cheaply. One sometimes wonders how a 
huge paper, like the, London Times, can be 
sold tor a penny (equivalent to one anna) 
and a paper like the London Daily News for 
half a penny (two pice). The American 
papers are still cheaper. The Sunday 
Edition of the New York Times or the 
San Francisco Examiner or the Chicago 
Tribune is a heavy load, and it can 
be had all for five cents (two and half 
annas in Indian money). Considering the 
purchasing value of Indian money, the 
cheapness of the English and the American 
newspapers is still more remarkable. It 
is a fact well-known that all these papers 
would go to bankruptcy if they had to 
depend for their income on their sales. In 
fact, some of the papers actually suffer 
losses by larger sales. Their income is 
derived from advertisements. Similar is 
the case in Japan. There the daily papers 
are perhaps even cheaper than in England 
and the l T nited States. There are evils, 
no doubt, connected with this system, but 
at present we are not considering the 
ethical side of the question. The growth 
of the Indian newspaper is decidedly re- 
tarded by the backwardness of the country 
in industries and manufacture. It amuses 
one and sometimes excites one’s laughter 
as well as pit}’, to scan the advertisements 
that appear in the Indian vernacular press. 
One is sometimes tempted to think that 
the only thing on which the Indian verna- 
cular papers thrive, are the specifies for 
certain unmentionable diseases. We have 
no doubt that the country is powerless 
but whether the medicines advertised in 
the vernacular press are the proper remedy 
is doubtful. These advertisements are 
obscene in the extreme and very objectiona- 
ble from a moral point of view. Yet even 
the papers, whose mission is to inculcate 
purity and morality and spirituality, have 
to accept these advertisements and make 
them a prominent feature of their columns. 
That only shows the poverty of our 
resources. However, this was only by 
the by. 

1 am inclined to think that the pro- 


prietors of the Indian newspapers are 
lacking, to a certain extent at least, in a 
spirit of enterprise. Some of them are 
known to have made fortunes in this 
business. Yet they grudge to invest money 
in improvements and in getting high 
class contributions from experts. The 
Indian paper would do well to club them- 
selves into groups for the purpose of 
deputing special correspondents to foreign 
countries and for the purpose of sending 
the members of their own staff in rotation 
•to study on the split in’ the different 
countries of the world, how the latter 
have solved the problems which are at the 
present moment agitating the Indian 
mind ; how India can make money by 
increasing its trade and how the Indian 
producer can save the money which at 
present goes to the pockets of the foreign 
middle man. Tile great problem that 
faces India is what to do with her young 
men, and 1 am certain that il the foreign 
middle man could be replaced by Indians, 
a great field will be opened for the em- 
ployment of Indians who are at present 
rotting in Government offices or eking out 
a miserable living in the crowded profes- 
sion of law. 

A close study of the Japanese press 
on the spot leads me to think that the 
Japanese press is .. great power, per- 
haps greater than the American press 
in America and the English press in 
England. The Japanese Ministers make 
every effort to placate the press and 
feel very uncomfortable when they are 
persistently attacked by the press. A press 
conducted by a few men only is not suffici- 
ent! v potent to mould and guide public 
opinion. Its power must eventually depend 
upon the number and ability of the people 
who write for it and upon its circulation. 
Where the newspaper is prepared by a 
larger number of men than a staff of two 
or three permanent editors, the public does 
not feel so much confidence in the opinions 
expressed by it, as they would if they were 
conscious that the paper represents the 
labor of a large number of their country- 
men who have devoted time and thought 
to the writings that make up the paper. 
This requirement 'the Japanese press ful- 
fills ; and hence its power over the public 
and the Government and its vigour. 
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AMERICAN WAYS 
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“Some Aspects op British Riti.e in India.” 


T HE United States may well be described 
as a congress ofcnations in permanent 
session ; for the citizenry of America 
is an unprecedented mixture of the peoples 
of the globe. In the veins of the people 
flows the blood of hall the races of the 
world. For the five year period before the 
great war in Europe the number of immi- 
grants averaged more than a million a 
year. There are in the United States sixty- 
five different nationalities speaking as many 
as seventy-three languages and ■ dialects . 
At the same time there is among these 
heterogeneously diversified factors of the 
population a * robust sense of American 
nationality. Having once set his foot on 
American soil, the alien becomes quickly 
innoculated with patriotism for the United 
States : he vies with the “native-born” 
American in his profession of loyalty to 
his adopted country. The incoming 
immigrant having thrown off his former 
allegiance finds himself in a vast melting 
pot where many nationalities are fused 
preparatory to their being recasted in a 
new mould called Americanism. 

The feeling of unity in America is so 
intense that it impels assimilation of even 
the most obstinate elements. The chief 
solvents in the process are language, 

. education, free government, and public 
opinion— the greatest and most potent of 
which is the compelling force of public 
opinion. Should a foreigner be hardy 
enough to disregard public sentiment, he 
may find social and even business avenues 
barred against him. “If you don’t like our 
country, get out,” he will be informed 
quickly. “Do as others do. Follow the 
crowd,” is _ the insistent demand of the 
normal routine of American existence. 

I recall with amusement my earlier 
experiences in America when I was tardy 
in adjusting myself to the new environ- 
ment. One by one, almost unconsciously, 
I had shed my Indian costumes ; but there 
was one article 1 fondly clung to : I per* 
19—4 


sisted in wearing my turban. Although 
it provoked not a little silent mirth among 
my fellow-students, I was determined not 
to give up the remaining emblem of the 
Indian nationality. Fate was, however, 
working against me. One morning I 
happened to leave my head-gear in the 
cloak room of the college. The sight 
that met .my eyes on my return was 
too tragic for words. The poor turban 
was gone — gone forever ! It had been 
coldly assassinated— literally hacked and 
butchered to pieces. Then came my long, 
deferred, enforced introduction to the 
plain, and incidentally ill-fitting, American 
derby. 

The citizens of the United States are 
brought up on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; they are reared on the theory that 
all men are equal. That is, indeed, a 
beautiful theory, a fine ideal. As a matter 
of fact discerning observers find that 
though there is no caste in the old meaning 
of the term, there are pronounced social 
demarcations in the United States. These 
social divisions are based on the color of 
the skin as well as on dollars and cents. 
In America there is wealth-a-plenty. 
Mushroom millionaires are so numerous 
that they are beyond count. The latest 
World Almanac of New York devotes 
twelve closely printed pages to a list of 
American families of -vast wealth — all 
multimillionaires. There is, of course, 
some social intercourse between a colored 
man or a humble white man and a 
plutocrat ; but this intercourse is no mark 
of intimacy, no indication of social equality 
between the two. Each follows bis * life in 
his own particular groove. Many of the 
men of swollen fortunes toil not, neither 
do they spin, yet they live on the fat of the 
land. Some of these, millionaires ransack 
the medieval castles of Europe for ceilings 
and mantel-pieces, staircases and furni- 
ture ; the newly rich hunt the world for 
tapestries and paintings ; the unwieldy 
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rich siuk fortune.-? in Persian pottery, in 
650 specimens of Roman drinking cups, or 
in 120 varieties of Egyptian beetles. Only 
last month the books, manuscripts, and 
engravings which the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan stored away in one of nis marble 
palaces have been appraised at twenty- 
one million rupees. - 

The flamboyant prosperity of America 
has produced a gigantic crop of wealthy 
men. Money is said to have become the 
open sesame of life. “Dollar chasers”' and 
"money grubbers” are some of the elegant 
fcjrrns applied to Americans by unsym- 
pathetic critic?. The English poet Words- 
worth spoke of America as “Mammon’s 
loathesomc den.” Americans themselves 
deny these charges. Indeed one who has 
lived long enough in thiseountry and taken 
am impartial survey of the “struggle lor 
the dollar knows that the latal monev 
disease has infected at least a portion of 
tjbe population. Here and there wealth 
beyond the dreams ot avarice has been 
accumulated in a lew bauds. Buoyant, 
kindly idealism has a hard time in keeping 
pace with get-rich-quick-seheming, profit- 
dreaming, fortune-hunting individualism. 
The spirit of soulless egotism which teaches 
"every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindermost” is not wanting. 

Jh this land of contrasts, pauper slums 
and criminal slums are ever sending forth 
their silent but pathetic appeals for help. 
There are the hungry to be ted ; the naked 
to be clothed ; the dissolute to lie rescued ; 
the criminal to be saved j the unfortunates 
to be helped upward and onward. Mueli 
as I am in love with America, I can not 
say that it is a paradise on earth, a Garden 
of Eden, and that its peoples are all like the 
saints pictured on the tinted church win- 
dows. And yet one is forced to observe 
that the American is human, sometimes 
charitable, and occasionally idealistic. I 
have found in this country dull materialism 
blended with touching idealism. Even in 
the rushing "sky-scraper” city of New York, 
throbbing Philadelphia, diplomatic Wash- 
ington, grimy Pittsburg, hustling Chicago, 
of dooming cities ol the 
Middle-west and West, I have caught 
glimpses of human, self-sacrilieing idealism. 
Contrary to the stereotyped European 
prejudice, everything American is not 
materialistic and moneyed. Lile is not 
guided and controlled uxclusively from the 
dollar, point of view. Smug, crass mater- 


ialism is not the sole passion of the whole 
population. To thoughtful men and 
women, money is a symbol— a sign of 
power, an emblem of success, an instru- 
ment of service. 

The moneyed aristocrats — oil-kings, 
steel-princes, stove-lords, coal-barons, 
lumber-dukes, beef-millionaires — have after 
all little influence with the musses of 
the population. The prodigal waste 
of the rich is the common subject of 
impatient assaults on the part of in- 
dependent pens. The prblic attitude 
toward the rich— the muck-rakes call 
them criminally rich — is one of doubt, 
suspicion, and, upon occasion, of half- 
humorous contempt. It is doubted 
whether an ultra-rich American millionaire 
could ever be elected President of the 
United States. A redeeming feature of 
American life is that money lungs are com- 
ing to regard themselves as mere trustees 
ol their millions which they hold lor the 
larger good of the eoiumuuity. American 
Croesuses are generous givers. Many of 
them are found among the aggressive lead- 
ers of intellectual and philanthropic life. 
They build hospitals, found colleges and 
universities ; they establish academies for 
medical research and scientific investiga- 
tions ; they endow public museums ; they 
support tree libraries and art galleries. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century described Americans as 
" unseals — Robbers — 1’irates.” Most vehe- 
mently he called the people of this com- 
monwealth “a race of convicts, who ought 
to be thankful for anything we allow them 
short of lmugiiig.” If the good doctor could 
visit America to-day, he would change his 
mind. 

The psychology of the American people 
is hard to understand and much harder to 
explain. If 1 were asked to name the most 
conspicuous fact of American life I should 
say it is democracy. Americans simply 
will not lift their hats to accidents of birth 
or blood. Notwithstanding certain ap- 
pearances to the contrary, it may be safely 
asserted that there is among them a 
strong undercurrent of real democracy, 
which can no more be stemmed by a few 
plutocrats, irresponsible reactionaries, aud 
vociferous minorities than can the Atlantic 
be swept back with a broom by Dame 
Partington. Here in the land of the free 
the rulers and the ruled are on the same 
level. The policy of the Government is 
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shaped not by parchment nobility, but by 
the will of the comm >n people. Ilere there 
is, no hat-in-hand, no servile crouching .sub- 
mission to purple x*obe9. Every American 
is a sovereign. Along with the gift of 
sovereignty goes religious liberty. There 
is no state church to call for his allegiance 
or demand his contributions. It is also 
a pleasure to acknowledge that there is no 
hereditary social system which holds a 
man permanently down to “the station of 
life to which it has pleased God to call 
him.” livery ipdivit^ial is free to carve out 
his own destiny as lv* sees lit. All work i$ 
considered honorable ; and since there are 
frequent changes of. occupation, doctors 
become fa rmers, lawyers shopkeepers, and 
druggists politicians. I have known a 
Christian preacher add to his income by 
working alternately as a farm laborer and 
a city ditch-digger. 

There are in this Republic high govern- 
ment ollicials and important divines. 
They are, however, spoken of as men, not 
as persons occupying high social position. 
A supreme court justice, a United States 
congressman, a university professor will 
all be addressed by a common working 
men as his equal. No oue lies awake 
nights learning the nice shades of meaning 
which exist between “His Serene High- 
ness,” "His Royal Highness,” and “His 
Imperial Highness” ; or between “Right 
Reverend” and “Most Reverend.” 

To be sure the American doctrine that 
all men are free and equal, if taken literally, 
may appear to be something of an illusion. 
As long as men differ from one another in 
their occupation, wealth, and education, 
they will not he content to be reduced to 
one dead level. When the Revolutionary 
Fathers spoke of equality they did not 
perhaps mean social equality. The ordi- 
nary, placid, easy-going Americans of 
to-day explain that the Jeffersonian 
doctrine of equality had reference only 
to equality belore the law, and equality of 
opportunity. America has, therefore, 
become a synonym for opportunity. 
Hence Emerson declared “America is God’s 
last opportunity to the human race.” 

.In this democracy every man hopes to 
get on and up ; and he habitually worships 
the cult of success and* achievement. H.» 
has unlimited powers of accomplishment. 
He believes that if he could only liberate 
the imprisoned energies of his spirit he 
would be able to mould his environment. 


His life is crammed with movement, 
change, onward rush, struggle, conquest, 
eternal unrest. He despises soft inertia 
as a sin. The fundamental qualities of his 
life are not those of profound thought and 
calm deliberation ; but rather those of 
will, enthusiasm, impulse, striving, 
progress. Ilis mind *is practical, not 
meditative. You can make almost any- 
thing out of an American but a sanyasi, a 
hermit. 

The Lime-honored motto of the man 
toiling up the steep road to success is, 
“What man has done, man can do.” -The 
American has lately improved upon , it. 
With set teeth and clenched list he says, “I 
will do what no man has yet accomplish- 
ed.” lie is ever on the look-out to break, 
old records, make fresh ones, and set a 
new pace fyr the world. He. is never satis- 
lied with the conditions of circumstance, 
lie wants more than what he lias; he is 
eager to obtain the very best that life has 
to offer. What is the magic word in Ame- 
rica ? What do men talk about most? 
What do they think about when they 
think? Business. “How is business ?” is 
the common greeting. “Business is busi- 
ness” is the national proverb. 

No one can help being thrilled with the 
electric impulse of American activity which, 
indeed, makes “the world go round”. I,t 
is almost impossible to find an American 
sitting down quietly for three minutes. 
He is always on the go. He has little use 
for holidays — there being only seven legal 
holidays. Then, too, a holiday is not for 
him a day of rest and leisure. A holiday 
consists mainly in changing the forms of 
activity. The more activity is crowded 
into a day the more and better he enjoys 
it. Truly his joy of living comes from tlig 
joy of laboi ing. Work is the object of his 
idolatry. What has always bewildered me 
is that sometimes his activity has no defi- 
nite end, no particular objective. lie Hkes, 
work for work’s sake. “Why do you' have . 
to work so hard ?” I asked an old man 
abundantly blessed with worldly goods.- 
“I don’t know,” he replied nervously tug : 
ging at his heavy gold chain, “but I must 
keep busy. I must find something to do.” 

Someone has said that the sole con- 
tribution of Ameiica to humanity is hurry. 
Americans live in * an atmosphere of 
constant bustle and excitement, in a 
perennial maelstrom of events. “The 
American is born quick,” remarked a 
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Frenchman, “works quick; eats quick; 
gets rich quick ; and dies quick.” I suppose 
that the first words which American babies 
are taught to lisp are “Be quick. Step 
lively.” The man in the office hangs over 
his desk the legend : “This is my busy day. 
Be brief,” or “Time is money. Cut short.” 
The ever-rushed-to-death American will 
spend millions to take a curve out of a 
railroad that will save a few minutes. He 
is economic of time, but lavish of men. 
Every year ten thousand people are killed 
in the United States through railroad 
accidents. Everywhere in business districts 
of a town one encounters enormous signs 
purporting to do what you want done— 
“While You Wait.” The shoemaker will 
repair your shoes, the tailor will iron and 
press your clothes, the boot-black will 
shine your boots, the hatter will clean and 
block your hat “while you wait.” Every- 
thing is done at aviation speed. Just drop 
into restaurants or cafes on the corner 
where they stick up such signs as “Quick 
Service. Try Our Quick Lunch.” These 
places are very popular. Here you will 
see people bolt their dinners in less than 
five minutes. They eat so fast that you 
would think they are famine victims. The 
wonder to me is that they do not cut 
themselves to pieces when they have to 
carry out so many intricate quick manoevers 
with spoons, knives and forks, especially 
knives. 1 confess 1 have no intimate 
knowledge of the by-ways of the American 
mind. 1 doubt if any foreigner has. But 
that the American mind would think 
in short-hand if it could, I honestly 
believe. 

Not a very ceremonious people are these 
Americans. Politeness such as is known 
in Japan or India does not exist in 
America. There are those who are afraid 
that if things do mot improve, politeness 
will some day become a lost art in the 
United States. Personally, I think that 
such a day is afar off. Seeming incivility 
is more the result of carelessness than 
deliberate wilfulness. The genuine American 
is not a member of the blarney tribe : he 
has a positive dislike of the French habit 
of adulation and suavity. You recall how 
the courtly, dignified Caulaincourt, the 
friend of the great Napoleon, seized by the 
collar the base traitor Abbe de I’radt and 
twirling him around upon his heels like a 
top, exclaimed, “You are a villain, Sir!” In 
pol’te European society it is always “Sir” 


—“Sir” this, “Sir” that. Your genteel 
European— if there is still anybody 
left in that denomination— is always 
“charmed” to meet a man even when his 
breath is being shaken out of him. lie 
may be hated, stabbed, shot, bombed, or 
poisoned, but he will be invariably ad- 
dressed “Sir.” They do not “Sir” in the 
United States. 

Americans are open and accessible. 
They are about the easiest people in the 
world to get acquainted with. They are 
pot like that historic Englishman who 
stood still on the edge of the water and let 
a drowning man sink because he could not 
make up his mind to rescue a stranger 
without proper introduction. American 
etiquette is different. In parks, theaters, 
hotels, railroad stations, strangers will 
now and then approach you and ask, “Got 
any matches ?”, “Can 1 look at your 
paper ?”, or “What time is it ?” 

The American is genial, warm-hearted, 
independent. He is keenly sensitive to 
what he considers rudeness or insolence. 
He is excessively proud ; but not, as Pre- 
sident Wilson would have the world 
believe, too proud to fight. The American 
is a big, two-handed fighter, no “pussy 
foot.” Although he keeps his temper in 
tight control, he stomachs an insult almost 
as readily as a bull dog does an irreverent 
remark from a fox-terrier. Those who 
know him well find also that there is no 
pretentious snobbishness in him. He is 
frank, almost to the point of being brutal. 
If he has anything to say, he blurts it 
straight out. There are no buts and ifs, 
no preludes and postludes. Do you object 
to a man’s walking with his hands buried 
in his trouser’s pockets jingling coins ? Do 
you object to his sitting with his legs cros- 
sed or stretched across the table ?_ He 
would as lief remind you as not : “This is 
a free country. 1 can do as I please.” It 
is well within bounds to say that his per- 
sonality would be rich and immensely in- 
teresting if he had some of the refinements 
of polished manners. Excessive politeness 
is not his long suit. In fact he says he has 
no time to waste on politeness. Rough 
and ready, he is apt to mistake delicate 
Oriental courtesy fop weakness of charac- 
ter. The truth is that the American rush- 
ing tide of activ ity, the unceasing nerve- 
wrecking hurry is not conducive to leisure- 
ly niceties of manners. An intense, almost 
frantic, struggle to achieve success leaves 
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him little time to agonize over the feelings 
of other people. “I don’t care !”, “I should 
worry !”, are the slang phrases of the day. 

Is there any social life among this hur- 
ried people ? Assuredly there is. The 
American possesses social instincts and no 
little social talent. The social life is espe- 
cially pleasing because it is entirely domi- 
nated'by women. A happy, free, whole- 
some mingling of the sexes lends delightful 
fascination to social gaities. 

Americans are a hospitable people. No 
foreign celebrities «can land upon the 
American shores without being dined and 
wined and lionized. Americans are at times 
so over-anxious to entertain the great and 
the near-great that they frequently lay 
themselves open to the charge of being 
tuft-hunters. Americans arc always gen- 
erous and open-handed in their hospitality. 

The invited guest is not expected to stay 
over three days. “Stay long enough to 
pay your fare, but do not stay too long 
to wear out your welcome,” remarked a 
young debutante of my acquaintance in a 
tone of finality that could not be disputed. 
When a person makes a social call, he is 
prudent enough not to stay over thirty 
minutes. “A long stay killeth a visit,” is 
the revised verson of the American social 
gospel. 

An Indian does not like to accept an 
invitation unless it is persistently pressed 
upon him. In ray early days in America 
I lost many dinner invitations because my 
friends would simply say, “Wouldn’t you 
like to dine with me?” Of course I would ; 
but bow could I think of accepting an 
invitation which had not been urged upon 
meat least half a dozen times? There is 
much that is good in this sincere and 
straightforward hospitality. It does, how- 
ever, take an Indian some time before he 
gets used to American ways. 

Social debts in America are binding and 
obligatory as well as any other debts. 
When a person has many social debts and 
does not care to give a theater or a dinner 
party, he holds a reception. It is the 
easiest and cheapest way to discharge 
outstanding social obligations. In a large 
reception, which is generally a stiff and 
glittering function, host and hostess 
dressed in their best cfothes stand in the 
parlor, and gallantly shake hands with 
each incoming guest at a measured angle 
and ‘with a studied smile. The two 
formulae used on this occasion are : 


“Happy-to-see-you” and “ Pleased- to-be- 
liere.” After the hand-shaking business 
is over, the guests ask one another, "How- 
are-you” ; but nobody waits long enough 
to near the answer. There is hardly any 
worth-while conversation, though there 
is plenty of small talk. These receptions 
would have been more endurable if there 
were no music. Usually an obstreperous 
orchestra hidden behind a miniature grove 
of painted rubber palms set up an ear-split- 
tiug hoise. If there is any harmony in this 
music, the Oriental does not recognize it. 
To him it is torture. Years ago when a 
Shah of Persia was in Germany as the 
guest ol the Kaiser, a German musical 
program was given for his pleasure. At 
the close the Shah was asked if he wished 
to hear any number of the program again. 
Yes ; he would like the first number repeat- 
ed. They played it; but that did not 
please him. What did he want ? Finally 
it became apparent that what the Shah 
was most interested in was the perform- 
ance which preceded the first number: he 
wished to hear the musicians tune their 
instruments. I venture to say he would 
have no better luck with American music. 
At any rate, in fashionable receptions there 
is music and there is something to eat. 
Well toward the close of the evening, the 
inevitable black coffee and ice cream with 
wafers make their appearance. Refresh- 
ments over, guests begin to make their ex- 
its. The pass words at this- time are: 
“Ilad-a-most-delightful-time” and “Glad- 
you-came.” 

It has been stated that the Americans 
are a nation of villagers. This description 
is true in this sense that they are more 
provincial than national, and far more 
national than international or cosmopo- 
litan. An explanation of this phenomenon 
is to be found in the fact that until recently 
America has lived in comparative isola- 
tion : she was almost a recluse among the 
nations. As yet she has not fully entered into 
the spirituality of the world. An average* 
American is all but village-minded when it 
comes to issues of world politics. Question 
him as to happenings in India or any other 
country outside the orbit of his own land, 
and you will find him either an unabridged 
encyclopedia of cloudy misinformation or 
an icy mountain of sheer indifference. The 
only subjects which seem to move his 
interest and stir his imagination are 
American subjects. In this respect he is 
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dangerously near being parochial in 
mental make-up. 

The American loves his country with a 
deathless love. The deepest, the most 
fundamental, the most universal thing in 
the United States is patriotism. l'he 
American is a patriot, sleeping or waking, 
walking or running, eating or drinking. 
He will forgive any crime but an act that 
is unpatriotic. He will gladly die a 
thousand times rather than see the honor 
of the national flag stained. As l write 
1 have before me in the newspaper an 
account of a small boy, only eleven years 
of age, who refused to salute the flag at 
his school. He was taken to the court, 
where the judge sentenced the little child 
to nine years in a reformatory school. 
“My country, right or wrong,” is the 
essence of American patriotism. It inspires 
him with the belief that his country, 
which is the greatest, noblest and grandest 
of all, is a model, a guide to others. It 
breeds in him the conviction that he is the 
advance guard of civilization, that he has 
an apostolic mission to humanity. What 
a familiar ring these phrases have! For 
has not the world heard already about 
the mission of Japan in China, the Germans 
in the Near East, the French in North 
Africa, and the English in the Far East ? 

It is perhaps unavoidable that Ameri- 
cans with such a glow of patriotism in 
their bosom, with such loyalty to their 
institutions, would possess the unhappy 
knack of boasting about their country. 
This is, however, no original discovery 
with me. Nearly every visiting European 
traveler has made this observation, and 
furnished numerous examples in support of 
the view. Matthew Arnold in one of his 
paroxysms of attack against the United 
States spoke bitterly of the “American 
rhapsody of self-praise.” It seems to me 
that Europeans do not need to draw 
around them the cloak of self-righteous- 
ness. They have a beam in their own eyes. 
Their fulsome patriotic literature and their 
patriotic oratory reveal to an amazing 
degree that the United States does not hold 
a monopoly of the gift of gasconade. Does 
not France claim she is at the head of the 
world civilization ? Does not Germany 
assume that she is the knight-errant of the 
tr.ue culture ? And wHo has not heard 
England declare that other countries are 
Weltering in the chaos of outer darkness ? 
'J'bese innuendos arc as well-known as they 


are ridiculous. They prove one thing— .the 
wide extent of the plague zone. 

Confidence in one’s ability j faith in the 
destiny of one’s nation, even when carried 
to extreme, breeds ambition and hopeful 
cheerfulness. Hence Americans are a race of 
stubborn, inveterate optimists. Their com- 
mon saying is, “Never trouble trouble until 
trouble troubles you.” There is probably 
no place in the world to-day where there 
is a people more determined to be optimis- 
tic, regardless of logic or fact, than the 
American people. They are loudly optimis- 
tic — it times totally torgetl'ul that two 
and two make four. In the art of daring, 
incurable, reckless optimism America has 
so successfully led the globe that no compe- 
titor is in the running. A snarling pessi- 
mist is almost a social outcast : he is look- 
ed upon much as a lunatic or a cow thief. 
Talk as we may, bright cheery American 
optimism is far better than the dark pessi- 
mism of James Thompson or the bottom- 
less gloom of Schopenhauer. Optimism 
makes the American self-reliant, self-confi- 
dent ; optimism stiffens his fighting spirit 
in the face of difficulty and obstacles. 

In the course of my slumming experience 
I became acquainted with a gray worn 
woman. She might have passed for sixty- 
five. 1 considered her to be th<at old. She 
was poor; she had to take in laundry to 
support herself, a drunken old husband, 
and a debauched son. Yet she never com- 
plained. “How are you getting along?” 

1 asked her. “All right,” she said, lifting 
a soggy partly wrung-out garment on the 
line; “Ijustgetup my grit and fight. It 
will be better by and by.” And that too 
from a feeble woman who had been carry- 
ing an awful burden for over forty years! 
What cheerful courage, what heroism! 

A capital instance of phoenix-like opti- 
mism came to my notice a tew days ago. I 
was walking with one of ray neighbours 
who owned a very fine well-equipped bar- 
ber shop up-town. We had not gone far 
in our morning stroll when my neighbour 
was informed by one of his friends that his 
shop was destroyed by fire last night. “Is 
that so ?” was all he said. And he kept on 
walking and talking about the weather 
without once mention'ng the fire. I 
thought it was ill a joke. When we were 
within two city docks of his place, several 
business men of the town happened along. 
They, too, told him of his fire loss and 
asked where hi was last night. To all 
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their anxious inquiries lie smiled broadly 
and said, “l did not know anything about 
the fire.” Just as we were about to turn 
the corner of the street before reaching the 
shop, he came across another man with 
whom he proceeded to discuss some affairs. 
In the meanwhile my own curiosity had 
been roused to the highest pitch. I could 


wait for him no longer. I ran. And there 
I found ivy neighbor’s beautiful shop a 
mass of charred black ruins. ‘‘Oh, there is 
bound to be fire onee in a while,” said he 
with heroic indifference the next time we 
met. “What’s the use of worrying about 
it?” 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


( 2 ) 

T HIS war has brought its revelations. 
But among these revelations perhaps 
there is none more startling than 
the transformation of Mr. Lloyd. George. 
The fact is that this war has discovered 
the real Mr. Lloyd George and the dis- 
covery has been good, llis antecedents 
were such as to justify people in the 
belief that lie would be the last per- 
son to stand forth as an advocate of 
Imperial Britain. His early associations, 
training, religious influences and political 
activities were essentially pacifist, llis 
* attitude during the Boer War convinced 
tile majority of people that he was one of 
the Little Englanders and not one of 
those who assume the role of the champion 
of Imperial Britain. His primal instincts 
had all been against the arbitrament of 
the sword. He had been one of those who 
stand for peace and not for war. He had 
been one of those who would fight to the 
death for peace. During the whole of his 
political career extending over a period of 
nearly thirty years, it has been onee and 
once only that in his Mansion House 
Speech in July, 1911, in connection with 
the Agadir incident, lie made it dear that 
“England would not stand by whilst 
Prance was beitig crushed.” On that 
occasion he was chosen by Mr. Asquith 
to deliver, on behalf of the Cabinet, “a 
grave pronouncement of the deliberate 
intention of the Government to oppose 
German policy by force of arms.” Ex- 
cepting the said occasion, he had never 
uttered a word “which might warrant 
anticipations of the development of August 
1914.” On the contrary, his faith in the 


pacific policy of Germany was unshaken. 
In fact, he was “pro-German,” as the 
phrase goes. Read his historic Budget 
Speech, and you will find references after 
references to Germany and German 
methods. These repeated references to 
Germany and German methods, naturally 
used to irritate those who knew of 
Germany’s hostile attitude towards 
England. But Mr. Lloyd George whose 
advocacy of peace had been proverbial 
did not “smell a rat,” as they say in 
colloquial language. It is true that he’ had 
made many visits to Germany and 
as such was in a position to find out the 
views and intentions of Germans towards 
England. But lus visits to Germany were 
expressly made with a view to studying 
the social conditions of that country in 
connection with his contemplated Old* Age 
Pensions and Insurance Schemes, and 
thus perhaps precluded liis paj’ing atten- 
tion to matters other than social. These 
visits, in fact, hoodwinked Mr. Lloyd 
George. Every time he visited Germany 
he came back with the renewed belief that 
England had nothing to fear from Germany, 
whose chief mission in this world was the 
expansion of German commerce an object 
to the accomplishment of which the con- . 
tinuance of peace was absolutely essential. 
The views of Mr. Balfour and other great 
statesmen who did not believe in the 
pacific policy of Germany and gravely 
doubted Germany’s intentions, were pooh- 
poohed by Mr. Lloyd George and charac- 
terized as “tea-tabla-tittle-tattle.” 

When the war broke out on August 
4, 1914, Mr. Lloyd George became 

a changed man. • He at once realized that 
Germany meant war not only on peaceful 
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small states like Belgium, but also agaiust 
the peace, civilization and liberty of the 
world, and threw in his authority and in- 
fluence with those who are fighting tor the 
cause of Liberty against those who are 
fighting for the introduction of Militarism 
in the world. lie placed his persuasive 
eloquence, his exuberant energy, his in- 
exhaustible resources, ami his thrilling 
inspiration at the service of his countrv. 
In fact he gave all he has to this cause of 
Liberty. Great Britain went into war to 
defend the honour, the integrity, and the 
independence of Belgium, and * to assert 
the principles of justice and right. It was 
not impelled by motives of territorial 
acquisition. And of all statesmen, there 
was no one more conscious of this than 
Mr. Lloyd George. In his great speech 
at the Queen’s Hall, London, cm Septem- 
ber 19, 1914, he said, “We could not have 
avoided it without national dishonour.... 
No man has regarded the prospects of 
engaging in a great war with greater 
reluctance, with greater repugnance than 
I have done throughout the whole of un- 
political life.” He with the assistance of 
Colonel Owen Thomas had been the means 
of raising a Welsh Army with Welsh- 
speaking officers, and it must stand to the 
credit of Lord Kitchener that lay- issuing an 
Army Order he authorized the use of the 
Welsh language at all times in the Welsh 
Army. 

Previous to the war Mr. Lloyd George 
was the best-hated man in England, not 
only among Tories, but among a certain 
section of liberals as well. He was known 
as “the Enemy of the Classes.” His Old Age 
Pension and Insurance Schemes, and Land 
Campaign had made him most unpopular, 
of course, unjustly. Very few people had 
a good word for him, and “if anyone 
wished to say a good word of him, he had 
to whisper it.” And now- he is the man. 
He is the man who is doing things. lie is 
the man who is putting things right. 1-Ie 
is the man who can deliver goods, as 
they say colloquially. He is the man 
who is "acting. He is the man who is 
out to organise victory in the war. 
He is the visible soul of the Coalition 
Government. He is its inspiration. Before 
the war he was know-n as the “Enemv of 
the Classes” and the “Castigator of the 
Masses.” To-day he is “the' Saviour of 
the Country.” More than an year and 
a half ago, he was described as “the 


Democrat-Dictator.” To-day he is a 
true servant of the country. To-day 
others talk, but he acts. Others give us 
words, but he gives us facts. To-day 
others have gone down in the estimation 
of their countrymen, but he has magnetised 
them not only with his example, but equal- 
ly- with his ideal — his motto being: — 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy- might.” To-day he is a 
general favourite, and nobody-’s hand is 
against him. Conservatives of the type of 
Lord Curzon and the Farl of Derbv, who 
once denounced him as the traitor to 
Britain, are among his best political 

friends. Mr. Austin Harrison and Mr. 

Blatehford who are alway-s down like a 
ton of bricks on the Government, always 
say a good word of him to-day-. The 
former in his letter to “The Times” dated 
July 9, 1915, writes, “Except for the in- 
itiative and courageous example of Mr. 
Lloyd George (whose energies, by- the way, 
have been scolded by the Liberal press) the 
Coalition, so far as I can sec, has changed 
little,” and the latter in “The Weekly 
Despatch” dated July IS, 1915, thus 
writes 

“There is a dark suspicion in the minds of the 
people that some intrigue is being carried on against 
Mr. Lloyd George. 1 do not know whether or not 
that is true, hut 1 do know that the country has 
entrusted Mr. Lloyd George with work which the 
country regards as of the very greatest im- 
portance, and that the country would give short 
shrift to any person or persons who dared to 
attempt to hinder Mr. Lloyd George in his work, 
if Mr. Lloyd George finds liimselt thwarted or 
threatened, or annoyed, or interfered with in any 
way he may depend upon it that the whole Empire 
will stand by him and insist upon his having not 
only lair play, but every assistance that he may ask 
for or that the Government and the public can give.' 1 

And why? Because Mr. Lloyd George 
has subordinated his political principles to 
the military needs of the country at the 
present moment. He has become a con- 
scriptionist, and there are people who see 
in it a travesty of Liberalism. 1 think 
they are mistaken. Mr. Lloyd George 
means to win the war, and if he is con- 
vinced that the war can be won by intro- 
ducing conscription, there is no reason 
why he shouldn’t become conscriptionist, 
and an ardent advocate of conscription. 
1 don’t see any sense in blaming him on 
that account. On the contrary, he de- 
serves all praise for it. It does not mean 
that he has changed his political views 
and convictions. It simply means that he 
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has grasped the situation and knows how 
to handle it satisfactorily. It was at 
Manchester in June, 1915, that Mr. Lloyd 
George first came out as a conscriptionist 
and told the country that “France saved 
the liberties she had won in the Great Re- 
volution Irom the fangs of tyrannical mili- 
tary empires purely by compulsory 
service.” How differently it was regarded 
by people in Great Britain is clear from 
Mr. Bankes’s concluding appeal, which 
ran as follows : — 

“Heaven forbid* that #ve should ever see the dav 
that Conscription should be adopted or followed 
in this country. Were we to despair of the safety of 
this country under a Constitution which had enabled 
us to come safe through *so many perils unless v\c 
should adopt the system of France, a system devised 
by tyranny for its safety, and which carried misery 
into the bosom of every family. This would be tuily 
propter vitam vivendi pcrdcrc eausam." 

But in fairness to *\Lr. Lloyd George it 
must l>e stated that when he was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and before he became 
a Conscriptionist, he outlined his policy in 
this connection on May 4, 1914, in the 
following words : — 

“What service can Britain best render to this 
great combination ? She can keep the command of 
the sea for the Allies. She has done so, and she will 
maintain that complete control to the end. That is 
the invaluable service which she is rendering to her 
Allies.. .What is the second service which Britain 
could render? She could, of course, maintain a great 
Army, putting the whole of her population into it 
exactly as the Continental Powers have done. What 
is the third service ? The third service which Britain 
can render is the service which she rendered in the 
Napoleonic wars of bearing the main burden of 
financing *thc Allied countries in their necessary 
purchases outside their own country, more especially 
for carrying on the war, and also helping the Allies 
with the manufacture and equipment of munitions 
of war. Britain can do the firsi, and she can do the 
third. She can only do the second within limits if 
she has to do the first and the last. 1 think that 
is important We have raised enormous numbers of 
men in this country, but I say, speaking now purely 
from the point of view of finance, that the time has 
come when there should be discrimination so that 
recruiting should not interfere with the output of 
munitions of war, and that it should interfere as 
little as ‘possible with the emtput of those commodi- 
ties which \ve export and which enable us to 
purchase munitions for ourselves and for our Allies . 99 

The part which Great Britain has to 
play in the war, according to Mr. Lloyd 
George was threefold — Naval, Military 
and Financial. The firs^ and third function 


Great Britain alone among the Allies can 
perform. The second function can only 
l^e carried out to a limited extent, other- 
wise it would prejudice Great Britain’s 
power of financing the Allies. That was the 
view of Mr. Lloyd George in May, 1914. 
But, unlike many of his colleagues, his 
mind, though trained to move amid peace 
conditions, does not follow its natural 
bent under the shocks of war. It adapts 
itself to the circumstances. And this is 
the feason that Mr. Lloyd George, a 
Liberal to his finger-tips, has become an 
ardent advocate of Conscription. And 
quite right too. The fifet is- that Mr. 
Lloyd George knows when to be diploma- 
tist, and he is not too obstinate to com- 
promise, and if need be to surrender. 
He knows when to compromise. He 
knows wlivn to surrender. lie is u man 
of courage, convictions and independence. 
But that does not prevent him from 
subordinating his views to the needs of 
the country, if there be such need. He 
places his country before his convictions, 
in fact, before everything. Being fully 
convinced ol the necessity of conscription 
he became an, ardent conscriptionist. In 
September of last year when the air was 
thick with rumours that Mr. Lloyd 
George had become a Conscriptionist, and 
that there was division in the Cabinet on 
the question of compulsion, Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner, the talented editor of “The 
Daily News and Leader” in its issue of 
September IK, 1915, addressed an open 
letter to Mr. Lloyd George, in the course 
of which he said, “the peril to our domes- 
tic affair comes from you without you 

the cause of conscription was negligible, 
with you it is a danger more to be 
feared than Prussia. ’ From this it is 
clear that the political situation in 
England centres round the personality of 
Mr. Lloyd George more than round any 
other statesman. He is the greatest factor 
to be reckoned with in the modern 
politics of England. There has hardly 
been any political question of importance 
in England since the war began with 
which Mr. Lloyd George’s name has not 
been associated. 

Babu Lal Sud, 
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THE KUTASTHAVADA OF SANKARACHARYA 

versus 


r 

THE AGNOSTICISM OF 

n. 

S.vnkarv’s Comments on Tire text 
: “n.v drishter dr.vshtar.vm rwsvim.” 

T O one who ha# any experience of what 
is known among ns as Hhyann, or 
Yoga, i.e., “Chittavritliuirodhah” — or 
introspection with arrest of mental modi- 
fications, or of what is taught, by the — (iita 
“na-kinchit api chintayet” -“do not think 
ot anything whatever,” Herbert Spencer's 
remarks quoted in my previous article, 
in support of Agnosticism, would seem 
to be beside the mark altogether. It is an 
attempt bound to be fruitless from the na- 
ture of the ease, — that of reducing the Seer 
of seeing— into the seen — the subject into 
the object. I may ix. excused, if I am 
tempted to compare all his waste of 
powder and shot in the shape of so much 
abstruse reasoning, with the solemn deli- 
berations of the community of the blind, 
regarding the form and colour of the elc- 
phatit. Now allow me to present before 
you the other side of the shield, to present 
before you side by side with Herbert 
Spencer’s plea for Agnosticism, a fuller 
version of Sankara’s comments on the 
Sruti text na drishter drashtaram pasych, 
which contains a statement, though rather 
partial, of Sankara’s case for Kutnsthn- 
vada. Says Sankara: “ Bshatava a twa 
Sarvantarah ” — ‘This your Self is in all.’ 
‘Sarva’ in “Sarvantarah” , says Sankara, 
“stands as representing all particular 
characterisation.” “Sarva-viseshanopala- 
kshanartham.” being pressed byUsliasta to 
show Brahma, as one would show a bull, 
by taking hold of his horns, and saying 
‘This is he,’ Yagnavalkya replies :— “Esha 
te atraa Sarvantarah”— “This your Self is 
in all. This yotir Self is that Self which is 
‘sakshat,’ i.e., ‘ Avyavahitnm kenachit ,’ 

not separated from ar\y of us by anything 
intervening, aparokshat , i.e., tigaunam; 
not known media icly as an inference from 
other previously known data. Brahma, 
i.e., Brihattamam— the Supreme— is the 
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(Alma Sarva s vah va n ta rah ) —Self in all. 
This is that which has the aforesaid 
qualities.” The question is again put, 
“Who is he that is Your Self,— taking ‘jam’ 
in the sense of this lump of effects ami in- 
struments, karyakaraaa-sanghatah ?” Your 
Sell is 11c, owing to whose presence this 
lump has a self, sa vena ntmavan sa esha 
tava at ma, — by ‘you’ being taken this 
lump ot effects and instruments." Sankara 
explains: “In that lump, sanghata, there 
is ( 1 > the mass of ilesh and bone — Pinda, 
ami (2). within it the subtle laxly, the 
bundle of organs or instruments, lingat- 
m a k ara na-sa nghataJi, and (3) the third 
which is the point in dispute— tritivo 
yascha sandiliyainanah. Which one among 
these three do you mean to call my Sell in 
all, — kataino numuitma sarvantarah tvayn 
vivakshitah ?” Thus questioned, says 
Sankara, “the other ( Yagnavalkya ) 
answered : — “lie who performs the vital 
functions of respiration, &c., by the air 
which passes through the mouth and 
nostrils, — that Conscious Intelligent Self— 
Yijnanuniayah — is Your Self, — by ‘you’ 
being understood effects and organs or 
instruments.” Sankara observes: “(The 
Self is IJci through whose agency are per- 
formed all the processes connected with 
this lump of effects and organs, such as 
respiration &x\, as of an wooden machine. 
Acts such as respiration, &e., arc not 
possible for wooden machines; in the 
same way such acts are not possible for 
this lump of effects and organs, karya- 
karana-sanghatah,— except under the direc- 
tion and control of a conscious Self. 
It thus follows that the lump of eflects 
and instruments, — Pinda, — like an wooden 
machine carries on the processes of respi- 
ration, &c., under the direction and control 
of the conscious intelligent Self, — vijnana- 
mayah , — who is to be distinguished from 

the lump or Pinda he directs, as standing 
in antithesis to it vitakshanah. It neces- 
sarily follows that He or the Self (R* 
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exists, who stands as the antithesis to the 
lump of effects and organs (*P*), which 
lie directs.* 

Notice iiere, Sankara speaks of the 
lump of effects and instruments, karya- 
karanasanghata, i. e., the combination 
of effects and instruments, or of this 
combination of body and mind, that we 
usually mean by ourselves, as mere 
wooden machines. In doing so Sankara 
reminds us on the one hand of the Sanlcliya 

dictum, “g-yjanmsrgrrj wm” (Sankhva 

Pravachana Bhashya !-(>(>), which 
means that the existence of the Purusha 
or Self is proved frbm the universal law 
that all things produced by the combina- 
tion of parts into a whole, presuppose the 
existence of a Self or I’urusha different 
from them, whose interests they are to 
serve: “for they are farmed by the com- 
bination of parts into a whole, like beds 
and seats” — Sanghatatvat Sayyasana- 
dirat,"On the other hand in comparing the 
karya-karann-sanghata (the combination 
of effects and instruments, i.e. > our bodies 
and minds, to a damyantra or wood- 
en machine, Sankara reminds us 
on the other hand of Dr. Paley’s once 
famous example of the clock .and 
the clock-maker, as illustrating the 
relation of the Supreme Being as 
designer, to the objective world as design- 
ed by him, — not of course in Paley’s sense 
of a distant (treat) clock-maker like God, 
but as the very Self in all. 

But to proceed with Sankara’s com- 
ments on the text: — “Then said Ushasta, 
like one who first promises one thing ; 
then forgets his promise, and says some- 
thing different, — for example having first 
promised to show (a cow) by direct per- 
ception, afterwards merely describes it 
by giving the distinguishing marks, 
saying ‘the cow is that which walks, or 
the horse is that which runs.’ This Brahma 
has lieen described by you like that. 
Uslinsta asks again: — “Show me in the 

* “s It «nfr*TOrr«rr i *rm- 
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concrete that Brahma that is immediately 
known (sakshat , not inferred ( a parokshat), 
the Self in all." Then the other (Yagna- 
valkya) replied : “What I first promised, 
that your very Self has that nature, that 
promise I am keeping ; for that is as I told 
you. But when yon ask me to objectify 
that Self, like an * earthen-pot, “yat 
puaaruktam tamatmanam ghatadivat 
yisluu ikuru” — that is not done, for that 
is impossible to be done, — tadasakyatvat 
aa kriyatc. Why that is impossible to 
be done is next explained: From the 
very nature of the thing. — “r astu-svabha- 
vyat." What again is the nature of the 

thing? To be the Seer ( ?er ) or subject of see- 
ing, bind) not the object (^*5). The A Una or 
Self is the Seer ( <vr) or subject in reference 
to an act df seeing. Seeing is of two kinds; 
phenomenal .’StbsTti or mediate, and real 
(’rrru'Tfsrtft) or immediate. Of these, the Phe- 
nomenal (’sftfin^l) is a mental modification 
connected with the eye. That is an act done, 
has a beginning, and an end.* But the real 
or immediate seeing of the Self 
is like heat and light in reference to fire; 
and that being the very nature (^wr> of 
the seeing Self, docs not either begin or 
end. This Paraumrthiki drishti or real 
seeing — (gresrtfl 5 *)— is as it were united to 
the other, or Loukiki drishtih, which as an 
act done, is a mere separable accident 
(^ib* ) , i.e., now is, and now is not ; from 
this union of the two, the name dnishta 
or Seer is given to the Self (the ifTmrflWt 
orf^wtiroV which thus acquires. differen- 
tiation and wo speak of the Seer's 

seeing, i.e , we distinguish Seer and seen 
from seeing. This phenomenal (uVfiMft) 

seeing having the eye for its gate-way, • 
acquires form and colour, and seems as if 
born, as if come into connection with the 

changeless seeing of the Self (f*WtfT misrtvjT 
becoming like a reflection or image 

* fit**! ? TOtf* wjUfi 

t «f*ftfk jrt- 
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thereof. Pervaded by that, i.e., the nitva 
roitreffi, it, i.c., the Loukiki appears and 
disappears. Hence the figurative expression 

that the seeing Self though he is 
always seeing (or what Sankara else- 
where calls Kutasthani lya t in a -Jyotih ) 
now sees and now* sees not* (according 
to the appearance and disappearance 
of the Loukiki drishtih). 

What Kant calls "the manifold of sense” 
may be said to correspond to "what 

Sankara calls tfr:, *rersm 

and what Kant calls "the unity of reason” 
may be said to correspond to what 
Sankara calls "vrwrfsra’l ^rrmt vfrtvT*!?- 

v» 

msurTf?^.” Sankara expresses their unity 
by the expression— "as if united,” 
and their difference by or self-differ- 

entiated. Notice also what Sankara means 
when he says “?r*ir *rnN Punafh’’ pervaded 
by the real or VTturfar??! ffiwt ^rr«T?f?;, the 
phenomenal or tff: 

disappears. He means that disappearance 
and death merely concern the phenomenal, 
or for disappearance or deathlike 

appearance also presupposes the real or 
f*roT *ru*T? 4 fy: by which it must be per- 
vaded (*rrcf *) in order to be perceived. Thus 

it would seem to us that Sankara solves at 
a stroke of his pen, the great riddle of the 
Immortality of the Soul, even as Alex- 
ander the Great cut the Gordian knot with 
a stroke of his sword. 

Sankara goes on "The seeing of the 
Seer, i.e., the "trrnnf than ^rrersf?:” 
can never change into anything different— 
•'* JWT't *< r ft<mHm sf" M .Here Sankara 
refers to another of Yagnavalkya’s trans- 
cendental flights, where he describes the 
* Kaivalya form of mokslia by analogy with 
the state of sound sleep "known 'among 

*i «ntfi *t Pra^rfitr i *t ftr«RT*iuT 
vnffiwntr uprflro* tfifa mr. 

%'fiftffi apt vhtud vf%: tritavwT 

fkann *rn*trt®T 
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the unenlightened,— calling Kaivalya— the 
paramo loka.h — the state of highest bliss, — 
or "the realisation of all things as one’s 
Self— the fruit of true enlightenment, and 
free from the phenomenal division of action, 
actor, and result” — "Yosausarvatmabhavo 
mokslio vidyaphalam Kriya-karaka-fala- 
sunvam," Yagnavalkya goes on to 
tlescribe Kaivalya thus: — "There he is not 
followed by his good deeds, nor by his evil 
deeds, for he has travelled beyond the 
reach of all the sorrows of the heart. 
That he does not sea, seeing he sees not, 
for the seeing of the Seer cannot cease, 
for it is imperishable. But no second to 
him exists which he is to sec as separated 
from himself.”* (IV— III— 19 to 23). On 
this, Sankara observes : "Justus the heat 
of a fire lasts as long as the fire lasts, so it 
is with the seeing of the Seer, — the seeing 
Self being imperishable, (for, as we have 
said before, disappearance and death also 
presuppose a seeing Self to perceive that 
they take place), — his seeing too is imperish- 
able — (for the seeing Self, means nothing 
but the Seer, or the subject of seeing, &c.). 
Why is it said, he does not see? Because 
no second to the Self exists which the 
Self is to see as an object separated from 
the subject or seeing Self. When one says, 
‘I do not sec’ " 11 a pasyami,” it is only 
true relatively to the particular functions 
of particular organs — Karana-Vyapara- 
viseshaprekshatvat,” — for even those whose 
eyes have been plucked out, are known to 
retain during their dreams, the seeing 

power of Self ”— 1 ^sf 
tflrohrowtTit i” 

But to return to the concluding portion 
of Sankara’s comments on the text : — 
"na drishter drashtaram Pasyeh.” Says 
Sankara : "By the Loukiki or phenomenal 
seeing which is but an act of the real or 
Paramarthiki seeing of the Self, and con- 
fined to the object seen, — k a rma bhuta, — you 
cannot sec the Seer or subject of seeing or 
the seeing Self, who encloses the phenomen- 
al seeing by his own changeless seeing — 
( nitva kutastha drishtih). That which is 

W*t wh»p[ *ntfn i *5 at 'TOrffi, * 
tnrwfir, * f% ir fhrflroWl Profit ttPror* 
fhm?r, *rg nfsuW mwXr 
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the Loukiki drishtih is the object of an act 
done— 1 s*ihftTT r -and as such is tinged with 

colour and form, or “figuratc,” and reveals 
also colour and form ; it cannot in its turn 
enclose the Self that encloses it, and en- 
closes even all merely mental conceptions ; 
who is the Self in all, Pratvandmtn, — (for 
that would be as absurd a supposition, as 
that ol the two cats in the story, lighting, 
and swallowing each other, leaving behind 
only their two tails'. It follows from this 
that you canjiot see (in the Loukiki or 
phenomenal sense) the Seer of seeing, — tilt- 
Self in all.* That is the very nature of 
the thing. It is for. that reason the Self 
cannot be shewn like cattle, etc.” I should 
note here that Sankara's meaning in say- 
ing:* ‘Loukiki drishtih karmabhuta natina- 
nam svatmano vvaptaram pratvancham 
vyapnoti,” — "The phenomenal seeing being 
the object of an act done b v the seeing Sell, 
cannot in its turn enclose the Sell’ in all 
(fiurviuiLuruh) by which it is itself enclos- 
ed,” — translated into the language of the 
Hegelian philosophy, would amount 
to saying that the seeing Self in all, or the 
Idea, is the universal, not of course in the 
sense of the dead and empty abstrac- 
tion called universal in formal logic, but 
a universal, real and concrete, which em- 
braces phenomenal seeing as its particular, 
which from its very nature therefore can 
not in its turn embrace its universal— the 
Self in all; — or as Hegel says “Every indi- 
vidual being is some one aspect of the 
Idea” (Logic-218, Wallace’s translation),— 
the Loukiki corresponding to the ‘indivi- 
dual,’ and the Paramartbiki to the Idea. 

VII. 

KuTASTtlAVADA IN S.VNKARA’s Ul'ADESA- 
SAHASRI. 

With greater freedom than is possible 
in a commentary, Sankara tries to establish 
his Kutnathnvadu in his famous work, the 
Upadcsn-suliasri , refuting the Vainasika- 
rndu or nihilism, and the monien- 

* wifiswr, g? ; TTir ^ni?hnrT faam 

Vrci wart * g* ; i vfrtnT tn 
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tary sensationalism (^ffiHifairWTg) of the 
Buddhists of old, or if you prefer, — of 
Ilume and his school of our days, and 
also refuting Amivngativada «w 

smim *STn which comes very near to the 
Agnosticism of to-day, either in the form 
of the “Unknown aifii Unknowable” of 
H. Spencer, or in the form of the Dipg- 
im-sich of Kant. To make the discussion 
more popular in form, Sankara sets up an 
imaginary objector in the person of a 
disciple, — as Purvapaksha, who stoutly 
champions the nihilistic, and the agnostic 
positions thus: — 

Disciple : — Upalahdhi (Perception) has 
the roof -meaning of change, in the form 

of ‘particular acts’ (fafts*tT), so that for the 

Self to be perceiver or upalabdlia, and at 
the same time to be changeless ( fzmRHCT) 
is self-contradictory (76). 

Sankara No, not so, for the name upa- 
inbdhi or perception is given to the parti- 
cular acts (ftfsfsjT), which are its root-mean- 
ing, only figuratively, or by transference of 
epithet — (“9intntra v ’'). The mental impression 
(tt*: msr«r:)which is of the nature of a particu- 
lar act (f?ifsjun<*r*:), is made what it is by 
the reflection of the Perception of the Self on 
it— ,(“*nm«r ; hence the 

figurative use of the term upalahdhi or 
perception to the particular act. (The com- 
mentator illustrates Sankara’s meaning, 
by the familiar Vedantie example of the 

red-hot iron ball burning and glowing 
(“ ^fh mKnnrfh”). 

D Even if the term ‘upalahdhi’ or per- 
ception be applied figuratively to it, smcc 
it is the result of a particular change in the 

perception of the Self , 3*wfir. fyfitPOT- 

TOiWa),— ; it cannot establish the. changc- 
lessness of the Self (*f irf?prns[fifl£ 

78. 

S True, it would be so, if there were 
any distinction between Upulabdhi or per- 
ception, and Upahtbdba or Perceiver. The 
Perceiver or Upalabdha is ehangeless Upa~ 
Jabdhi or Perception only, and not as the 
Tarkikas maintain that Upalahdhi or 
Perception is one thing and the Upahib- 
dba or Perceiver something else. 

D How then is the root-meaning,— the 
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particular act of Upalnbdhi or Perception, 
the result of a change in the perception of 

the Self— (snmfarwmnr:) ? 

S : — Listen, what I said is that it is the 
result of “the reflection of the perception 

of the Self in it”— (* t*m ^«ra*«T»nmjr*migT*r:\ 
and not that the St If produces the parti- 
cular act by any change in itself (*r g 
*nWT f%famrtn jroprmT*: ) . 

The reader will here compare with 
Sankara’s description of the Sell or I'er- 
ceiver as “ mtyopalnbdhinmlrii era hi 
upHlnbdhu , ‘ the Perceivcr is nothing 
but changeless perception’ — with what 
Ilegcl says : — “Thought viewed as a sub- 
ject is expressed by the word “1” and 
again, “Wc may say ‘I’ and thought are 
the same, -or more definitely, T .is thought 
as a thinker.” (Hegel’s Logie, Wall.— 20, 
24). The Tnrkikn position to which 
Sankara refers may be said to stand for 
that of Spencer or Kant. 

D : — Master, if there is no change (*r*r 

fnfflmrr *nfw) in me, as in a man in sound 
sleep, how then do I have dreams and 
waking states ? 

S : — Do you perceive these without any 
break of continuity 

D : — I perceive these, time after time, 
but certainly not without a break of con- 
tinuity (faf^Fsr f%f***r, g & ssnf;. 

S : — Then these .are intruders (vnrar % g 
<rt), and not your very Self (*r n* . 

Being separable from you, dreaming and 
waking are not your Self, but like your 
clothes, etc., (gfggiftsrra N TOTfsprg). What- 
ever is the very essence of a thing— (*rgv), 

is not known to be separable from that 
thing. But dreaming and waking on the 
other hand are separable from pure con- 
sciousness (n n g miw a rnr srfSrgtg :) . 

D Master, in that case, the essence 
of consciousness too is an intruder, for, 
in the same way as walking and dreaming 
arc not perceived in sound sleep, the essence 

of consciousness ( W'tfHrevmfq) also is not 
perceived in 3ound sleep. Am I then of the 
essence of unconsciousness ( ggggrcwt *r 

S;— Not so, consider. That is impos- 


sible. The unconscious consists of parts 
put together into a whole (star:); 
and since it consists of parts so put to- 
gether, it exists for another, it is manifold, 
and perishable. That which does not exist 
for its own sake , can not be self- 

revealed. But consciousness as the essence 
of Self is self-revealed ; so that no argument 
can disprove its independence of other 
things, for its conscious essence is insepar- 
able from Self. 

Let the reader here compare the teaching 
of Yagnavalkya as to the Self existing -for 

its own sake (grra**'),— vfn: 
fiat) *nfa, srwro vfa: find nsfa’ *wrf<— 

(p. 11 o—Jivntuindn), and Sankara’s com- 
ments thereon: — “The husband is loved by 
the wife, not lor the sake of the husband, 
but for the sake of the Self ” &e.; Yagna- 
valkya being desirous to impress the 
importance of vnirngyn or non-attachment 
to things worldlj'- — e.g., wife, husband, son, 
&e., as the means of attaining life ever- 
lasting,— (VJjfisMTPfsf), — he says: “To serve 

the purposes of the husband, the wife does 
not love the husband, but to serve the 
purposes of her Self, the wile loves the 
husband. The Self is really to be loved, 
not anything else, — (not of course in the 
exclusive sense— usually called selfish). As 
the means of fulfilling; the love of Self, 
other things are loved. The love of other 
things is therefore secondary and mediate, 
but the love of the Self primary and 
immediate.” 

D :— But I have shewn the separation of 
Self from its conscious essence in sound 
sleep, as when I say, ‘I do not see’ (in sound 
sleep). 

S:— Not so; for that would be self-con- 
tradictory. Wherein lies the contradiction ? 
For you, who see, i.e., are the Seer, to say 
*1 do not see,’ is self-contradictory. 

D:— But, master, in my sound sleep, 
consciousness or anything else was never 
seen by me. 

S -.—Then even in sound sleep you do see 
(or are the Seer), for you only deny any 
object seen ; you do not deny your seeing 
(i.e., your nature o£ Seer), ( tynf w 
irfgggfb, n gftr ). That your 
seeing is consciousness, I told you, because 
of the presence of which you are able to 
deny saying ‘I saw nothing.’ That your 
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seeing isyourcotisciousncss (vr s ffc; zrqnm'). 

Therefore from this inscparableness of see- 
ing from the Self under all conditions, the 
centrality and ehangelessness, kutastha- 
nityatvam of the Self is self-evident, so 
that no proof is needed. The knower, thus 
self-evident, depends on proof for the defi- 
nite knowledge of any other knowablc. 
But as regards the knower’s Self,— or for 
the knowledge that the Self is true, and 

that it is the knower, no proof is needed, 
for that is its.very .nature (uTfufa uunj«f 
vr* nt nrfa jv?r «prnr<erT?i ), 

V % ' 

D : — The name Prawn or right know- 
ledge only applies to what has a beginning 
and au end, and not to what has no begin- 
ning or end.— (stfsiw if vi w«T wp* , ). 

S : — Not so, for having beginning, and 
having no beginning (f*rrer<rrfkai^ift:) cannot 

make any difference in the nature of know- 
ledge. '1 he Self-revealing nature of the 
knowing Self is thus established by its 
non-dependence on proof, 

D : — This non-dependence may be also 
due to the impossibility of any knowledge 
of the Self. (This is the Agnostic position). 

^S Not so, here the supposition of 
utiknowablcness has no place, because con- 
sciousness or uvagatih is present in the 
very Self. If the thinker is to be established 
by proof, whose should be the desire for 
the proof (or to apply it to Desearte’s 
Cogito ergo saw, if the doubter whom the 
doubt presupposes, is not already there 
as immediately known, whose is the 
doubt ?). The thinker (jpmp) must be 
admitted to be he who has the desire for 

J iroof, — (and must be supposed to be there 
>efore the desire can arise). The thinker’s 
desire for proof is also in relation to the 
object to be proved, and not in relation to 
the prover or thinker. To say that the 
prover or subject of thought is the object 
of proof or thought, is open to the fallacy 
of endless regress, both in reference to the 
prover as well as his desire for proof, e. g., 
for that another prover or thinker, for 
that another, and so on arl infinitum. The 
same fallacy would arise, if the desire for 
prpof had tor its object the prover or 
thinker. The prover of thinker not being 
separated from himself by anything inter- 
vening, cannot be a thing to be proved. In 
this world a thing can be said to be an 
object to be proved (u%s), when it is separ- 


ated from the prover or thinker, by desire, 
recollection, effort, or the production of 

proof, and not otherwise. Knowing (wnrfk:) 

is seen to refer to the object to be known. 
Nor again can the thinker or knower be 
conceived to be separated, himself from 

himself (^rsf mkv), by*any thing,— not even 

by anything belonging to the group of 
desire, etc. Recollection is directed to the 
object t > be recollected, and not to the sub- 
ject who recollects, ("’Wfircr wtofatRT, n 
WH fvBRT' ). Likewise desire is directed to the 
object desired, and not to the subject who 
desires (u*r *^nrr: V’SfUfV'l- 

U'T), for in either of these cases, if the recol- 
lection were directed to the subject who 
recollects, or if desire were directed to the 
subject wlio desires, then as before shown, 
the fallacy of endless regress would be in- 
evitable, i.e.,— (as Herbert Spencer also 
points out) — there would always be left 
behind another subject to recollector desire 
the first subject as an object of recollection 
or desire.” (99). 

But the disciple is unconvinced, and still 
persists in his agnostic position ; and 
says : 

I) : — If no knowing, having the knower 
lor its object, takes place, then surely the 

knower remains unknown, (»p$ 
u vsprqtft wmu trr inrmr )• 

S No, not so ; for the knower’s know- 
ing has for its object what is to be known, 
—(and not that which knows). If the 
knower were the object of knowing, as 
before, endless regress would result. 
Knowledge or consciousness to the Self is 
I ke heat and light to fire or the sun, is 
of the nature of a central, changeless, and 
self-exhibiting luminosity, established inde- 
pendently of everythirfg else.” Sankara 
here again appeals to Kapila’s Sutra of 

sssra, i.e., what consists of 
parts joined together into a whole, exists* 
for another,— the Self. The reference is equal- 
ly also to Yagnavalkya’s teaching — “suprsn 
juror’s* finr M4fk”&c., — whatever is loved 
is loved for the sake of the Self. Sankara 

thus proceeds ; ‘‘If knowing, in the sense 
• of the self-luminosity of consciousness, be 
liable to appearance and disappearance in 
reference to itself,— then the Self— thus 
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broken up into parts, , can not be 

said to exist for its own sake. Like other 
bundles of effects and instruments — ( for 
example, mind and body), the Self being 
itself a bundle or whole consisting of 
parts, in the form of intermittent con- 
sciousness or thought, must be said to 
exist for another, find must have the 
defects common to all such combinations, 

vtW start *n. 

How? If the self-luminosity of the consci- 
ousness of Self appeared and disappeared 
in reference to the Self, then recollection & t\, 

(*9T wrfsEaRWTHTa Jstanding between successive 

periods of appearance, there would be gaps 
in the Self ; from this, it would follow that 
the light of consciousness being non-existent 

before its appearance, and after its dis- 
appearance, in the Self, it will consist 

of a combination of parts (v^srraj 
like eyes, etc., and like them it will 
exist for another pmcra). If the light 
of consciousness thus exists in the Self 
only as something that is produced, then 
the Self is not for itself— <t?t otsr: urW «r'). 

It is in reference to the absence or presence 
of a beginning, that the Self is said to be 
for its own sake, and the not-Selt for the 
sake of another.” The reader wall notice 
here that everything— either Self or not-Self 
—is regarded by Sankara as a form of con- 
sciousness, — the Self having no beginning, 
and the not-Self having a beginning. I may 
here refer to the words of Yoga-Vasishtha 

(war wfenr *ursr -vtt'YraTftS ! srarsTOraniSta 
nfhrarr msrrapm u ‘ ‘ C on- 

sciousness is present everywhere, even 
in a clod of earth, or in wood or 
stone, — in the general form of exis- 
tence,— as if dumb like a baby” — 
which thus anticipated a priori by ages 
what our Dr. Bose has been trying to 
prove to the world a posteriori only lately. 
“Thus is established the changeless self- 
luminosity of the consciousness of the Self, 
as non-dependent on everything else.” 101. 

D -.—Indeed if that be so, if the knower 
cannot be the support (or object) of know- 
ing— (Wt), what can be the meaning of the 
knower’s knowingness ? (*rcf imrj: n'*u<g*0 . 

S i’— I will u.11 you: Knowing (iprr), 
whether it has no beginning and no end, 


or it has a beginning and an end, could 
make no difference in its character. 
To know is Praam. Knowing preceded by 
recollection, desire etc., which has a beginn- 
ing and end, a ud knowing central, and 
without beginning or end, show no differ- 
eriee in their character,— just as in regard 
to the result of the root-meaning of 

4 s tand s ’ (f?ryfk ) the re is no difference of char- 
acter, whether it is applied to things move- 
able, and therefore having beginning and 
end, or it is applied to things fixed and thus 
having no beginning, V.g., Vvhen it is said 
“men, etc., stand,” or it is said “the hills 
stand,” — the form of expression being equal- 
ly correct in both cases ; in the same way 
there is nothing self-contradictory when 

we give the name ot knower 
to the knower (wnrerfr), though it has the 
nature of knowing or consciousness with- 
out beginning or end 
—for the result is the same. 

I) But to sav that knowing is the 
result of proof, and at the same time to 
say that it is of the nature of a central, 
changeless, self-luminosity, is surely self- 
contradictory. 

S : — No, not self-contradictory. 

I) : — How then is knowing a result of 

proof triV W: W3«r’ ) . 

S :— Tattvopacharat, i. e., it is so by 
Upachara, or the figure of transference of 
epithet from similarity ; or it is really as 

the commentator remarks, — staler 
3P?raTw*rnrj(<pra ” — “calling nvaf'uti or 

knowing a result or karya, is like calling 
the sk}’ in the well a result or karya.” 
“Avagati or knowing though in itself— 
central and changeless —kntastlm nityapi— 
is noticed definitely (i. e., as this and not 
that, or what Hegel would call dialecti- 
cally)— (^^k), after the impressions pf 
sense— (trw^Tfgnwrref), — for the impressions 
ol sense (consisting of parts, — ) exist 
for the changeless and central knowing of 
the Self— ((TTrtrta % ). The impressions of sense 

being transient, the knowing(a vagatf) also 
looks as if transient, and is Tor that 
reason, imagined to be the result of proof— 

(imwrat to').” 

In explaining Sankara’s meaning, the 
commentator here observes “The im- 
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pressions of sense being eon nee ted with 
objects, serve to determine or rentier 

definite the avagati or knowing— (btw 

of the Self.” With 
this let the reader compare what Hegel 
says:— “The mind or spirit when it feels 
or perceives, finds its object in a sensuous 
image. But in contrast to these forms of 
its existence, and of its objects,— the mind 
has also to gratify the cravings of its 
highest and most inward life. That 
innermost sc1f*is thought (or as Sankara 


says '’faiyhrofwra tni f% 3TO?"), 
Thus the mind renders thought its object. 
In the best meaning of the phrase, it comes 
to itself.” (Logic — 11). It should be add- 
ed here that neither the “ avagatP ’ of 
Sankara, nor the “thought” called 
“notion” (Begriff) of Hegel, is to be taken 
as a dead and empty abstraction, but as 
the most concrete of realities, or as the 
“nsrei a«r'“— the most real of the real. 

Dvijadas Datta. 


. TIIB A WAKEN IN If 

By Captain’ Frank Siiaw . aottior of “IIavf.x or Desire,” &e. 

I I// Right ■. J\\ k <t rvc(l ] 


L YDIA Langhornc threw back her head 
and laughed somewhat boisterously, 
her eyes ashine. 

‘Tt’s naught to laugh at, lass,” said 
Dick Ford very soberly, and with his 
brows drawn together in a frown. “It’s 
taken me all my time to get pluck enough 
to put it to you ; so what for are you 
laughing ?” 

“Because you’re so silly, to be sure, Dick 
Ford. His eyes devoured her wind- 
brightened beauty ; his hands twitelied at 
his side, as though they longed— indeed, 
they did— to clutch her to him. And the 
roar of the leaping waves on the reef was 
deadened by the tumultuous clamour of 
his heart. 

“Say you will, my lass, say you will,” 
he pleaded. “I’m serious— I mean it. I’ve 
naught to oiler you, but I’m a worker ; 
happen in a bit I’ll have a boat of my own, 
and then—’’ 

“Mr. Turnbull’s got eight boats of his 
own, she taunted him. Because the devil 
°i c ^?i ra ^ c ^ on waa working in her soul 
she did not see the flash of his eyes, nor did 
8 i-i n ^ lce thnfc his hands had clenched 
U iiL • 6 knuckles shewed white. 

. Him ! He’s a landlubber ! He owns 
. 8 / ^ es » ^ut don’t sail ’em ; he lives 
? n e -r men s lab °urs. It don’t matter 
to aim if we ’uns drown or starve, so long 
as he gets his money — the price of our lives. 
21-6 


And you're a fisherman’s lass you can't 
get away from that.” 

“Can’t I ? He’d take me away, choose 
how ! No need to watch for the boats’ 
incoming then, Dick Ford. No fear of 
poverty staring in at the window every 
time you left the blind up. Peace, content, 
plenty— that’s what Mr. Turnbull means.” 

She knew she was the belle of the place ; 
she knew the youth of Crab Cove would 
willingly prostrate themselves to allow her 
to walk over their bodies, that her capable 
shoes should not be defiled by the mud of 
the way. And the knowledge made her a 
tyrant, albeit a sweet one. She had not 
learnt the deeps of her heart yet ; no man 
had ever stirred her pulses as they might 
lie stirred. Not even young Turnbull’s 
glowing descriptions oi a wider life than 
that afforded by Crab Cove had really 
brought emotion to her. Perhaps those 
were right who named her heartless ; or 
perhaps they were wrong, and the heart 
merely slept. 

“I’ve come to you fair and above-board, 
and I’m asking you to be my wife,” said 
the fisherman, squaring his broad shoulders 
as if about to face a knockdown blow. 
“We’re off with tlnj tide, w'e’U may be not 
be back for many a day ; it ’ad ttiake it 
easier to know you — you cared.” 

And she laughed again lightly. 

“Well, haven’t you an answer ?” he 
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demanded, possessed of a desire to crush 
her to him, and by dint of hot kisses, win a 
confession from her ripe lips. 

She shook her head saucily. 

“I'm over-young to marry yet," she 
taunted him. “I'm but nineteen, Dick 
Ford.’ 

“There’s mothers Jn this Cove younger. 
Come on, Lydia, you’ve played fast and 
loose long enough ; I’ll not stand your fool- 
ing longer.” He threw a bit of a rasp into 
his voice, and she looked at him with a 
new interest. Previously he had been 
always the suppliant, as the others had 
been ; this new sternness was a thing un- 
known to her, and yet— she tried not to 
confess to herself that she liked his master- 
fulness. He was reaching for her hands, 
determined to crush down her opposition 
by sheer strength and power to command 
when by an ill chance her eyes rested on a 
distant figure, picking its way carefully 
amongst the scattered kelp of the beach. ‘ 

“There’s Mr. Turnbull,” she said; and 
breaking away from him, she ran with the 
nimbleness of a goat in thedircetion whence 
she had come. She checked her pace as she 
drew near the boat-owner, who lifted his 
hat and smiled on her. 

“You’re in a hurry,” he said. “Why 
this haste, Miss Langhorne?” No one 
had ever called her by the formal title save 
Turnbull, and it gave her pleasure. 

“That’s my business,” she retorted, 
with another toss of the head. 

“Oh, quite so, quite so ; sorry if I was 
impertinent.” lie, like the rest, bowed 
down to her wilfulness and charm. For 
the first time she really compared the two 
men ; thrilling a little afresh as she re- 
membered the burr in Ford’s voice. 


“He couldn’t speak that way to me to 
save his life,” she mused, and strove to 
think of other matters. 


“If you don’t mind, I will walk back to 
the village with you, Miss Langhorne,” 
said this aristocrat of the fishing village, 
who had never faced the roaring might 
of a black north-easter, and knew nothing 
of the grand fighting lust that comes to 
those who meet in strenuous conflict with 
the storm-lashed deep. His face was pallid, 
as though from much reading ; the keen 
winds had never kissed the ruddy, health- 
ful colour into being there. But he had 

a manner, ^d his talk impressed the girl; 

half of it she dm not understand, indeed, 


but his sounding periods charmed her 
beyond description. 

“I don’t mind,” she said shortly, half- 
turning to watch the other figure. But 
Ford had moved away with a growl and 
a hard face. He was striding purposely 
towards the lighthouse, where his father 
lived. In a couple of hours more the 
tide would serve, and the fishing fleet 
would tare forth to the golden east, where 
rich spoil might be won at the price of 
men’s Hitter toil. 

“I hope you have bepn thinking over the 
flatter wc discussed the other day,” began 
Turnbull, suiting his step to hers with an 
effort, for her little stride was more that 
of a hale man than a girl’s, “I hope every 
reason to believe that 1 can offer you con- 
crete advantages." She had not an idea 
what concrete advantages were, save that 
they stood for plenty of clothes to wear 
and money to spend. 

“Your charms are wasted here,” he 
told her. “As my wife you yould be in a 
position to look down on the villagers. 
We could move from The Cove if you so 
wished ; seek a wider field, If you will 
agree to marry me, Miss Langhorne — I — 
wish I dared call you Lydia—” 

“Why shouldn’t you call me Lydia? 
Everyone else does here,” she said. 

“Well, Lydia— a pretty name, a sweet 
name — I ask you again to be my wife, and 
if you will confer so great an honour upon 
me ” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. I haven’t had time 
to think about marrying, Mr. Turnbull. 
I’m very young yet ” 

“You are very beautiful -many men 
must have told you so.” 

“Well, what if they have ?” She turned 
to him half-defiautly, a wild thing, un- 
tamed, striving, although she did not 
know it, against the soft meshes in which 
he would imprison her. _ “There’s that 
Dick Ford — him I was with just now.” 
She looked at her companion sideways, 
and she knew she hoped he would flush 
and grow angry, as Dick had done, at 
mention of a rival’s name. But the smooth 
fairness of his cheek was all untroubled 
by a blush, and his eyes were unlit by 
jealous fires. 

“He shows good Taste, Miss— Lydia- 
very good taste.” The even voice was un- 
troubled: it seemed to the. girl at the 
moment as though he were almost fishlike 
in his impassivity. But— be told glowing 
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stories of a life which exceeded her wildest 
imaginings; and ambition had her by the 
throat. 

“What happens if I do marry you ?” 
she questioned, stopping and staring at 
him with frank, wide eyes. 

“I shall study to grant your every 
desire, my dear. I shall do my utmost to 
anticipate your wishes, and to make you 
the happiest woman in the world. I will 
take you away from here — away to a 
better place. 1 shall be very proud of mv 
beautiful wile, be vei^r sure of that.” • 

“Will you-will you love me?” She 
forced the word from her lips with an 
effort. 

“Ilut— yes, of course. Do you think 1 
would ask a woman 1 did not love to 
marry me? Vou wrong me bj r such a 
supposition!” There was an air of injury 
about him now, his eyes Were pathetic. 

“You’ll take me to London sometimes?" 
she asked. “To London, where all'the fine 
people are ; where the King is !” 

“We’ll live in London, if you wish ; as 
well live there as anywhere. If you will 
promise to marry me you may name your 
own wishes, and I shall do my utmost to 
gratify them. Say you’ll marry me, 
Lydia, for I love you.” 

“I must wait a bit, to think it over.” 

They walked on in silence after this, and 
the girl recognised that she was stronger 
than Turnbull, and grew tender, as the 
knowledge of strength must bring tender- 
ness. 

“1 will wait,” he assured her, as they 
climbed the sloping way that led from the 
beach to the village. “But don’t keep me 
too long in suspense.” And with a courte- 
ous bow he left her. 

It was a time-honored custom in Crab 
Cove that the women should assemble on 
the pier what time the fleet left for open 
water ; and Lydia was so iuurcd to the 
custom that she had no thought of holding 
back. The “Wildfire,” the boat aboard 
which Dick Ford was second hand, lay 
foremost of the flotilla ; everything was in 
readiness, but it was necessary to convey 
a warp to the pier to warp her through 
the swirl at the harbour mouth, and it 
was Dick Ford who leaped into the tub- 
like dinghy and sculled ashore. He climbed 
•the pier with the line in his hand, and 
found himself staring into Lydia’s face. 

“If I said I’d marry you, Dick,” she 


muttered in low voice, “would you gratify 
iny every wish ?” 

“Ay, if it was reasonable,” he answered 
her. She made a lace and pouted at him. 

“Would you take me away from here to 
London ?” 

“Not I ! Think I’m a fool ! I’m Crab 
Cove born and bred ; it’s my home, and I 
get mv living here. What would you do in 
London, or me either? Fish for herring 
and cod in the Thames? If you marry me, 
lass, you marry to help, not to hinder, me. 
Take me for a fool, to throw away my 
bread and butter ?” 

“Yes, 1 take you for a fool,” she snapped 
at him, her eyes glinting fire. “Go away, 
you’re not a man, you’re a — clod ! You 
haven’t got it in you to make a woman 
happy.” lie returned her fire for fire ; he 
caught her wrist in a grip that bruised her 
firm flesh. 

“I’d make vou happy, or break your 
heart,” he said sternly. “It’s taming you 
want, my girl ; and I’m the man could do 
it.” 

“Go away, go away ; 1 hate you. I’d 
rather see you dead at my feet than marry 
vou.” Those were her last words to him. 
A voice hailed him from the "Wildfire”; he 
dropped lightly into the boat and sculled 
off. A few moments later the fleet hoisted 
sail, it filled, the bluff bows breasted the 
eddies, and the darkness gathered them 
into its embrace. 

“He’s a brute, lie’s a brute,” said Lydia 
fiercely, ns she strode homeward. “He 
thinks he’s got me in his pocket ; but I’ll 
show him — yes, 1 ’ll show him !” 

It was mere chance— or was it chance?— 
that led Turnbull to take the air at that 
hour. lie had been steeping himself in ail 
orgy of reading — romantic fiction was his 
sole dissipation. Having neither pluck nor 
stamina to iudulge in the high adventure 
himself he did it vicariously. 

“ \h wc meet again, Lydia, he said 
pleasantly. She was for brushing past 
him, ahre with angei against the man who 
had vowed that he could tame her wild 
spirit, but of a sudden she swung round on 
him. 

“Will you marry me soon, if I promise?” 
she asked. “Soon ? Take me away from 
here for good— 1 hate it, 1 hate everybody 
here. Will you take me to London ?” 

“Yes, yes— 1 should be oveijoyed. Any- 
thing you wish shall be yours. Wc can be 
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married almost at once; three weeks’ 
notice to the vicar, and then—” 

“Well, you can put the banns up as soon 
as you’ve a mind, Roger.” And with that 
she turned away, and strode homewards. 
The die was cast, and as she set about her 
neglected duties she sought for the joyous 
happiness that other girls told her came 
from a knowledge oi coming marriage. 
But strangely enough she was cold — no, 
not altogether cold ; fires consumed her, a 
wild recklessness. 

“It isn’t taming 1 want, it’s love,” she 
told herself. “And Roger’ll give me that ; 
he said so. I’ll show Dick l'ord that he’s 
not the only man in the world — that 1 
will.” 

11 

The old men's prognostications had 
come true, wild weather held 'sway over 
the world. Three days had passed since 
the fleet put out to sea, and as yet no news 
had come to hand of its progress. 

It was towards evening that Lydia 
Langhorne, consumed by a strange rest- 
lessness to which she could put no name, 
folded her shawl about her winsome lace, 
and breasting the yellow fury, staggering 
here, running wildly there, fought her way 
towards the beach. There were women 
still gathered there, staring — always star- 
ing— with fear striving in their souls. Life 
wa9 to them one unending watching and 
waiting— dread cripple their tongues in 
the hour of storm. They spoke but seldom, 
words seemed insufficient ; but their in- 
articulate prayers ascended heavenward 
in an unceasing stream. 

“Aught of the boats ?” asked Lydia, of 
a woman who had given sons and brothers 
to the devourer. 

“Naught yet.” They watched on, the 
spray beating upon their cheeks and dim- 
ming their eyes. It* was very cold, but they 
heeded it not at all ; fear kept them warm. 

“Axmiuster do say it’s the worst this 
. forty year, ’ shrilled one woman, clutching 
at Lydia’s shawl. “Thank your God you 
ain’t got no menfolk out to sea this night.” 
It had gone abroad that Lydia was to 
mate with Roger Turnbull, the white-faced 
man who held the destinies of many of 
the Cove dwellers in his hands. Already 
th*sre was a tingle of unwilling respect in 
the manner ot some of the women, who 
knew that Lydia’s word would rule the 
fates of their men ; and this respect gave 
her something that was almost pleasure. 


“There’s a light — out there,” came a 
wavering scream; a woman’s hand point- 
ed into the blinding spindrift. They stared; 
someone saw it again ; a dancing yellow 
speck. Nearer it came and nearer. By the 
ragged lightning Hashes they presently 
made out a dancing shape, that came 
rushing headlong for the harbour. 

“Wliat boat?” bellowed an old, leather- 
luugcd veteran, whose sca-iighting days 
were honourably past, save at such times 
as the elements were fiercest and the life- 
boat was in demand. r Ilis voice split its 
way through the raging strife oi yelling 
wind and smashing water. Faintly au 
answer came back : 

•“Flyaway !’ ‘Flyaway !’ ” 

“Thank God !” sobbed au old woman at 
Lydia’s side, she who had bade her thank 
her Maker that she owed nothing to the 
sea. The home-coming craft drew nearer; 
lifted high on the crest of a ravening billow; 
she dashed between the pier and the sheer 
rock wall that iormed the harbour’s 
mouth. They heard the dull rattle of her 
gear as the sail was dowsed, a punt was 
thrown out, and men stepped on the 
stones of the landing place, to be clawed 
at by eager hands, to be questioned by 
shrill voices. Lydia drew nearer, some- 
thing she could not understand torment- 
ing her. 

“Wild weather— the worst; but the 
“Admiral” stays out yet a bit ; there’s big 
fish. We filled first; full ship, good catch. 
Smashed our rails to match wood. What’s 
that, mother? The ‘Swan’s’ safe; we saw 
her as we passed.” No one questioned as 
to the “Wildfire’s” fate, and Lydia’s lips 
were sealed. But the weather was worsen- 
ing swiftly. It was as though wind and 
sea conspired together to make all things 
hideous. No one thought of rest or refresh- 
ment now; there was only the weary 
waiting. It was all in God’s hands. If 
lie willed the worst, well, no use to fight 
against His ruling ; but if He were merciful, 
and gave them back their met), they would 
know thanksgiving for a little while, until 
the need arose afresh for more watching 
through the storm-lashed hours. 

One by one the boats came home, each 
one telling anew the tale of gallant striv- 
ing against well-nigh overwhelming odds. 

Once more, on the edge of dawn, excited 
voices clamoured that a dim light showed 
another battling puniness roared over the 
bar and came to safe haven. 
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“ ‘The West Wind,’ for sure; an’ all hell’s 
fury let loose outside. Had to jettison half 
her catch ; but we made it, an’ that’s 
enough for we.” A young woman clung 
to a big, staunch form, and stared upwards 
through tear-wet eyes. 

“Ye’re safe, Jack — ye’re sale ?” Lydia 
knew a wild throb in her throat, her own 
eyes that had strained hotly through the 
night grew moist. 

“Ah, Lydia ! You should be at home 
out of this.” It was Turnbull, close- 
wrapped in oitekins, •which hung upon hiiy 
strangety. “A terrible night indeed. 1 
could hardly sleep a wink.” She turned 
from him in something like repugnance. 
Weighed in the balance with t lie men who 
had fought the tight, he appeared puny, in- 
significant. The sound of a name caught 
her car ; she pressed forward into the little 
crowd that braced itsclWigainst the pelt of 
the rain. 

“The ‘Wildfires’ gone ! Saw her founder 
—fifty mile out. She just ran under ; no 
chance to do anything. Thought we’d go^ 
ourselves next minute, but we didn’t. It’s* 
good-bye to Dick Ford ; an’ he were a good 
man— a good man.” 

“What is that ? A boat lost ?” It was 
Turnbull again, he had his hand on Lydia’s 
arm. “Which boat — which boat ?” 

“The ‘Wildfire,’ ” boomed the man. 

“My boat ; but she was insured — she 
was insured. And one must take these 
risks. Are you sure she is lost ?” 

“Sure ? Ay, I’m sure, Mr. Turnbull. An’ 
sure that good men’s gone to God this 
night.” 

Lydia, turned from the group in a list- 
less, weary way ; there was a suggestion 
of sightless groping in her manner as she 
moved along the dripping pier. As yet she 
could not think ; her bruin was a total 
blank, as though a stunning weight had 
driven from her the power to feel or eveu 
to sutler. Dimly she realised that a shadow 
had closed on her life. 

“It is nothing — I do not mind,” said 
Turnbull behind her. “It means a slight 
decrease of income until we can get her re- 
placed ; but she was insured.” 

She swung upon him, then, fury Hashing 
from 'her eyes. He shrivelled before the 
anger of her; his white face showed bleakly. 

“You and your money ! It matters 
naught to you that price we pay — we pay ! 
Mem whose feet you’re not fit to wash go 
out and slave for you, they die for you— 


and— you— God ! To think I ever 
allowed you to come into my life.! You ! 
Go away from me, Roger Turnbull, or I 
might be tempted to speak words I’ll be 
sorry for.” 

“But, Lydia, you are ray promised wife ; 

1 don’t understand this wildness. The 
lung night's exposure has unsettled you !” 

“Unsettled me— u coast woman ! Don’t 
talk like a fool. Go away, 1 don’t want to 
see you ever again — I think I shall hate 
you when 1 can.” lie did not attempt to 
press his company upon her ; with a shrug 
of his shoulders he went back towards the 
harbour. There was, however, nothing to 
learn there ; all that could be told had been 
told. The ‘Wildfire’ had run under, as 
many another smack had run under, and 
to hope for life was out of the question. 
Men burdened with heavy sea-clothing 
such as the fishermen of that coast wore 
could not hope to swim to safety ; the sea 
dragged them down relentlessly. 

“She will come to her senses in a little 
while,” said Turnbull, conscious of an 
affront to his dignity. He had never been 
spoken to in that way before ; it hurt him. 

And meanwhile Lydia Langhorne, walk- 
ing like one in a stupor reached her home. 
There was work to be done, let come what 
might; if the whole world went out in 
storm and stress household duties must 
be performed. Doggedly, automatically 
she toiled, deliberately setting thought at 
bay. Something had fastened in her brain 
something that numbed her faculties and 
checked the How ol her blood. 

The thunder of the wind against the 
wiudovvs suited her mood; she grew 
possessed of a desire to go forth into the 
swirling madness without and bend her 
strength to the gale’s greater strength. 

As she hovered uncertainly some one 
tramped past the door; a fisherman making 
for his home, and going, he roared forth a 
lusty stave of a rousing sea-song. She 
caught the measured beat of the tune ; it. 
spoke of gallant fighting; of desperate 
endeavour— it was a favourite song - of 
Dick Ford’s and she bad heard himalhg 
it unmusically a score of times. 

Suddenly she flung herself into a chair, 
she threw her bare arms over the 
white-scrubbed table, and sank her head 
upon them. The numbness about her 
heart dissolved ; she knew at last how it 
was with her. Let her blind herself to 
facts as she would, Dick Ford was the 
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man she loved — the man she had always 
loved. 

The walls of her reserve were beaten 
down by a gushing tide of sorrow ; hot 
tears sprang to her eyes, she lay there 
sobbing pitifully, rocked in a paroxysm 
of astounding grief. 

She loved Dick Ford ; she confessed it 
now, without shame, fiercely. She had 
laughed at him, she had taunted him, 
she had held him up to disdain comparing 
him with this other man who was not fit 
to touch his garment, despite his wealth, 
despite the smoothness of his tongue. 

There was anguished pain at her heart, 
as she came to full realisation. Life held 
nothing now for her ; nothing. If only 
Dick had known she loved him before he 
died ! 

So rocked with tempestuous grief was 
she that she heard nothing of the opening 
of the kitchen door beyond, or, hearing it, 
gave no heed. She did not see a stout, 
strong figure, still clad in dripping oilskins, 
enter the room. 

“Why, Lydia, lass— crying ?” She lifted 
her tear-distorted face, and stared through 
unbelieving eyes. It was Dick Ford— the 
man who was dead ! He had come from 
his seagirt grave to taunt her with her 
folly. But a hand, a real hand, was laid 
on her arm ; this was no dark spirit from 
the hither deeps ; it was a real man. She 
knew no stunning shock ; she did not faint, 
for she was not of the fainting breed. Nay, 
something that was almost defiance came 
into her expression now ; she dashed away 


the tears and stood on her feet. Strangely 
enough, a mad desire for laughter came to 
her— she was hysterical, almost beyond her 
own control. 

“You were crying; I heard you,” he 
said. 

"I wasn’t; you’re a liar, Dick Ford. 
Where’ve you come from ? They said you 
were dead — that the ‘ Wildfire’d’ gone 
under.” 

“So she has; but I caught hold of a 
spar; and the ‘Admiral’ picked me up.” 
TJiat was all the story <ie wOuld ever tell 
her in all likelihood ; words did not 
come readily to his tongue; he was a 
fighter, not a narrator. 

“Then we’ve had all our trouble for no- 
thing,” she said, tossing her head. He 
eyed her for a moment, and in that 
moment inspiration came to him. He 
strode forward, his arms went about her 
protesting figure, roughly, almost cruelly, 
lie snatched her to him, bruising her face 
on his stiff clothing. 

“You were crying for me — you thought 
F was dead,” he said. “They told me 
down harbour-way the news had come 
in. You thought I was dead, and you 
cried for me. Hut I’m alive, and by the 
living God, I’ve come to claim what’s 
mine by right.” 

“I’ve loved you all the time,” she con- 
fessed as his stormy kisses bruised her 
lips. “But it’s only now I’ve known it, Dick 
my lad.” And the fisherman laughed loud 
and long, crushing her still closer to his 
heart. 


A DEEP INTO THE HISTORY OT SANSKRIT 
EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA 


/ _ SKETCH of the ii.se ami ptogresh 
A of the Benares 1’atshalla or 
Sanskrit College, now forming the 
Sanskrit department of the Benares 
College,” published by the Government of 
the United Provinces t in 1907, is an 
interesting publication. Benares is not 
only the most sacred of Hindu cities, but 
it has ever lieen one of the foremost seats 
of Sanskrit leu ruing in India. There the 


cclcbiated Chinese traveller Hicun Tsiang 
(A.D. 629) found that few reverenced the 
law of Buddha, and learned heretics 
abounded. Hindus lrom all parts of India 
flocked there, in ancient times, not only to 
spend the evening of their lives in holy 
meditation and unite their ashes with the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, but also to 
learn wisdom at the feet of the great 
masters who used to fix their abode in the 
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holy citj r of Bislnvesvnr and impart ' gratu- 
itous education to disciples from the four 
corners of Bharatavarsha. This custom 
continued to prevail at the time of the 
British occupation, and it was therefore 
considered the fittest place for the founda- 
tion of a Sanskrit College intended as a 
model for Hindu India. The College was 
founded in October, 1791, by Jonathan 
Duncan, Resident at Benares, with the 
approval of Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Duncan 
wrote : 

“Two important ailvaiftages seem derivable front 
such an establishment : the hrst to the British name 
and nation, in its tendency towards endearing our 
Government to the native Hindus, by our exceeding 
in our attention towards them and their systems the 
care ever shown bv their own native princes ; for 
although learning has ever been cultivated at 
Benares in numerous private seminaries, yet no 
private institution ol the kind here proposed ever 
appears to have existed, to which may in a consider- 
able degree be attributed the great difficulty of our 
now collecting complete treatises ( although such 
are well known to have existed ) on the Hindu 
religion, laws, arts, and sciences— a defect and loss 
which the permanency of a college at Benares must be 
peculiarly well adapted to correct ami recover ; by a 
gradual collection and corrections of the books still 
to be met with ( although in a dispersed and imperfect 
state) so as with care and attention and by the 
assistance and exertions ol the professors and 
students to accumulate at only a small comparative 
expense to government a precious library ol the 
most ancient and valuable general learning and 
tradition now perhaps existing in any part of the 
globe. 

“The second principal advantage that may be 
derived from this institution will be felt in its effects, 
more immediately by the natives, though not 
without being participated in by the British subjects 
wlm are to rule over them, bv preserving and dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the Hindu J.aw, and 
proving a nursery of the future doctors and ex- 
pounders thereof to assist Kuropean judges in the 
due, regular and uniform administration of its genuine 
letter and spirit to the body of the people.” 

Among the rules fiamed for the College 
one was that all the teachers should be 
Brahmans, except the Professor of Medicine 
who should be a Yaidya, and the Professor 
of Grammar, who may be of the same caste. 

In 1795 the first student of the College 
who from his name appears to have been 
a Bengali, was appointed to the office of 
Pundit in the Civil Court at Saliabad. 

Abuses having come to the notice of the 
Government regarding the malpractices of 
the first Rector of the College, a Bengali 
Pundit ot the name of Kashinath 
Tarkalankar, and of other Puudits, a com- 
mittee was appointed in 1798 for enquir- 
mg into their conduct, and they were dis- 
missed as it was found that the names of 


fictitious scholars and pandits had been 
entered in the pay bills. The President of 
the Committee Mr. John Neave, declared 
the Rector to be the greatest villain he ever 
saw. Mr. Brooke, judge of Benares, was 
the President of the Managing Committee 
of the College, and in January 1804 he 
recorded a minute in which he alluded to 
“the disrepute into which the College of 
Benares has been suffered to fall,” and said 
that . 

“The college, instead of being looked up to by the 
natives with respect and veneration, is an object of 
their ridicule ; instead of an assemblage of learned 
Hindus, it resembles a band of pensioners supported 
by the chaiity of government.” 

Henry Colebrooke, Professor of Law in 
the Hindu College in Calcutta, was accord- 
iugly approached lor the selection of a 
successor . to the Principalship, but 
Maniram, the Pandit who attended on 
Colebrook, on whom the choice at first 
fell, having become a victim of cerebral 
derangement, Ramananda Pandit of Jaipur 
was ultimately selected. In 1809 Durga- 
charan Bidyabagis, a student of the college 
was recommended as fit to fill the office 
of Pandit in the judge’s court at Bihar. 
In IS II the Governor General in Council, 
proposed to establish Sanskrit Colleges 
at Nadia and Tirhut, but nothing came of 
the proposal. 

We rend that shortly after this the 
Pandits of the College were prohibited 
from granting vyavasthas or decisions on 
questions of law as a corporate body. 
The Rig- Veda professorship was abolished, 
but was re-established in 1805, as “it was 
a matter of dispute if any Pandits, now 
living, are acquainted with the sacred 
books, so as to explain them.” In 1813, 
Kamprasad Tarkalankar, evidently a 
Bengali Professor of Nvaya or Logie, who 
bore a high character lor learning and 
attention to his duties, was pensioned, as he 
was 103 years old, and entirely blind. He 
was awarded a pension of Rs. 50 per 
mensem with a purwana (certificate) testi- 
fying to the committee’s approbation of 
his services. Another Pandit, Jayram 
Bliat, however, came into disrepute as 
it was found that some of his pupils were 
concerned in criminal offences, and the 
pundit was not himself without suspicion 
of malpractices. 

It appears that from 1809 to 1813, 
7SG5 leaves of poothics had been examin- 
ed, compared and revised by the Pundits, 
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and a learned I’undit was appointed to 
the charge oft lie library to assort, compare 
and revise the hooks. 

In 1820, the Managing Committee 
deputed H. II. Wilson and Captain Fell, 
two eminent Sanskrit scholars ot their 
day, to report on the progress of the 
college, but their report was far from 
encouraging. They said that, very little 
proficiency had been attained by the pupils, 
that not a single pupil was capable of 
discharging the important function of 
being an expounder of Hindu law to the 
English courts, that the course of study 
in the Vedas did not introduce the students 
to any sort of acquaintance with the 
subject of their studies, and that all that 
the Professors themselves were able 
to communicate was the meejianieal re- 
petition ot unintelligible sounds. Regard- 
ing the medical class, they held it to be 
advisible to admit students ot the medical 
caste as well as Brahmans into the college. 
Government, in a resolution, accepted their 
suggestion tor the appointment of a 
European superintendent and selected 
Captain Fell tor the purpose, and the 
professorial chairs were reorganised, 
annual prizes and scholarships were in- 
stituted, and disputations of the scholars 
in the presence of the committee and the 
Indian gentry, were initiated. The results 
of such reorganisation soon became 
manifest. Students came from Nepal, 
the Deccan, and the Punjab. Chandra 
Narain Bhattacharya, the most celebrated 
logician in India, was now the Professor ot 
Logic, and we find it recorded that 

"The Nyaya class is much improved, and its repu- 
tation is considerably increased. 1 am sure 1 do not 
err in saying that it is esteemed the first class in this 
very difficult branch of Sanskrit literature at Benares. 
But this is no more than might be expected, consider- 
ing that it is instructed by a Pundit of such eminent 
acquirements as Narain JUiattaeharya." 

The attainments of the higher students 
of the Vvakarana class were 

“calculated to raise them to an equality with any 
of the private classes of the most celebrated teachers 
of this useful branch of study at this place, where 

proficiency in it is so highly prised.” 

Captain Thoresby, wno succeeded Captain 
Fell, and from whose report we have been 

S uoting, however reports that the I)harma 
astra f Law ] class had never attained 
to much excellence; we also find that an 
attempt to engraft a knowledge of Persian 
on the Sanskrit scholars proved a failure. 
Regarding the Veda classes, Captain Thores- 


by made a most discouraging statement. 
One of the professors was superannuated 
and the other was* ‘when in his proper 
character, a professed trafficker and 
money lender.’ ‘What proficiency,’ asks 
Captain Thoresby, ‘can be expected from 
the pupils of teachers of this description.’ 
The Veda pupils were lads of low origin 
and unaspiring minds, and their object 
was t o commit to memory certain portions 
of the Vedas which would enable them to 
play the part of underling priests. The 
•protracted existence dfVedd classes would 
according to the learned superintendent, 
‘be a stain upon the institution, apd could 
reflect no credit on ns.’ 

The remarks ot the General Committee 
of Public Instruction on the proposal to 
abolish the Veda classes deserve to be 
quoted in full. 

“The Local Committee has concurred in the 're- 
commendation ot Captain Thoresby to abolish the 
Veda classes and constituted as they hitherto have 
been, I see no objection, Lhe sole object of tuition 
having b*di the recitation of such parts of the ritual 
as are still in use, agreeably to fixed cadences and in* 
Lunations, without any attempt to explain the sense 
of the original passage. As observed by Captain 
Thoresby the only end of this institution was lu en- 
able indigent and ignorant Brahmans to gain a liveli- 
hood as underling priests. Although, however, we 
concur in the arrangements adopted by the Local 
Committee we should regret to see the study of the 
Vedas altogether excluded from the Government 
colleges as it would be by its abolition at Benares, 
there being no Veda class in the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta. The act itself might be misconstrued into 
a design to obliterate that which is the basis of the 
original Hindu system, aud it wuulcl certainly contri- 
bute to the total loss of works which are vahfablc 
for the light they throw upon the history of the 
Hindu rchgion and Sanskrit language. The Vedas 
exercise but little influence upon the present practices 
of the Hindus, and much of their language is obso- 
lete ; if wholly neglected, therefore, they will soon 
become unintelligible. Without therefore attaching 
undue importance to the study, we should wish it 
to be cultivated to a sufficient extent to provide a 
few Pandits able to explain the ancient text. We 
should accordingly propose to keep one class for the 
perusal ot the Vedas, with the commentaries attached 
to them, not with the same object as heretofore, but 
for the purpose of understanding their purport and 
interpreting their language.” 

In May 182S the Hon’blc the Court of 
Directors wrote from England : 

“We have hopes that the energy and intelligence 
of the General Committee will render the Hindu 
College at Benares a more useful institution than it 
has hitherto proved.” “In conclusion, it is proper 
for us to remark to you ... that ... the first object of 
improved education should be to prepare a body of 
individuals for discharging public duties. It nifty, 
we trust, be expected that lhp intended course of 
education will not only produce a high degree of in- 
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tcliectual fitness, hut that it will conuributc to 
raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages, and supply you with servants, to whose 
probity jrou may with increased confidence commit 
offices of trust. To this the last and highest object 
of education we will expect that a large share of 
your attention be applied ; we desire that the disci- 
pline of these institutions may be mainly directed to- 
wards raising among the students that national 
self-esteem which is the security against degrading 
vices, and we particularly direct that the greatest 
pains may he taken to create habits of veracity and 
fidelity, bv inspiring the youths with a due sense of 
their importance...’* 

Thus the idea of introducing a leaven 
of English cdtieatidn among file scholars 
ot the Benares College with a view to fit 
them for the subordinate ranks of the 
public service was mooted. In a letter ot 
the Government dated 1823, we find it 
stated that in the construction ot the pro 
posed Hindu College in Calcutta, the resolu- 
tion of Government to introduce European 
science as far as pral-ticahlc, slioul 1 be 
kept in mind. In ISIS'* the Secretary of the 
Managing Committee wrote : 

“The next suggestion 1 have to offer is of a still 
more important nature than the foregoing, for the 
object is to stock the mind of a certain portion of the 
rising generations with true and useful knowledge 
and to communicate instruction in that kind of liter 
at lire, an acquaintance with which will tend to 
assimilate tastes and feelings and modes of thinking, 
reasoning etc., between those so educated and their 
foreign governors ; if successful in the execution, the 
scheme may inealulabl.v be beneficial in its result 
both morally and politically.” 

And then he proceeds to lav stress on 
‘‘the propriety and expediency of impart- 
ing a knowledge of the English language 
and of European literature.” The result 
was the establishment ol a Government 
English school at Benares, and the propo- 
sal to appoint a European Headmaster 
was objected to by the General Committee 
on the ground that 

"the plan is more likely to lie cordially received by 
the native community if commenced with the assist 
ancc of able uative teachers only ; many amongst 
those students of the Calcutta College whose correct, 
representations of dramatic characters and well- 
written theses have been noticed in the public prints 
must be fully qualified in every point to give instruc- 
tions to the pupils of Benares " 

In 1830, two pupils from the Hindu 
College of Calcutta, were accordingly ap- 
pointed teachers to the English seminary 
at Benares, their mimes being Guruclmran 
Mitra and Iswarehandra Dey. At the 
same time Government intimated to the 
pupils of the Benares Sanskrit College that 
in the nomination of Government vakils 
in the native Courts and agents with the 
22—7 


Commissioners, familiarity with English 
will on all occasions be considered to con- 
stitute a recommendation to preference. 

In 1833 the Medical class of the Hindu 
College was proposed to he reconstructed 
on the lines of the Calcutta Sanskrit Col- 
lege, in which instruction both on the 
Indian and European “systems was impart- 
ed, theoretic instruction being confirmed 
by clinical observations in a small hospital, 
the patients in which were attended by the 
pupils of the class, the English language 
being made the medium ol instruction in 
the European system, and it was inferred 
that the prejudice which had so long kept 
Bengali Brahmans from joining the Medical 
class did not prevail among the classes of 
Brahman pupils of Benares. The proposed 
medical class was however never establish- 
ed . 

In 1837, the professors of law of the 
Calcutta and Benares Colleges were dis- 
missed as there was preponderating evi- 
dence that they were actuated by corrupt 
motives in the exposition of the law on the 
point submitted for their opinion. The 
practice of referring questions of law to 
these pandits was also discontinued about 
the same time. 

There was a great disinclination among 
the pupils of the Sauskrit College to study 
the natural sciences, and there was a 
strong bias in favour of astrological 
studies, as it was a paying profession. The 
abolition of stipends was the greatest 
blow struck at the College. As Bandit 
Kashinath Sliastri put it : 

“Formerly the poorer classes jo f students of the 
Sanskrit College ot* Benares used to come to the 
city troin different parts of India and enter the college 
hut some of them have left it at present on account 
ot their stipends being cut ; they who live at Benares 
do not attend the college for they spend their time 
in worshipping gods and trying to obtain alms.” 

Some members of" the General Com- 
mittee were in favour of causing the num- 
ber of pupils to fall off, as it would make 
it appear that the institution was unpo-* 
pular and thus have the way for its abol- 
ition. These gentlemen were convinced of 
the inutility of Sanskrit education, but 
others, like Raja Kalisankar Ghosal, were 
strongly in favour of retaining Sanskrit. 
Sir E. Ryan, the I’ reside at of the General 
Committee of Publit Instruction, wrote: 

“It is singular, bat I believe perfectly true, iliat 
this college since its first institution in 1792 has not 
produced otic eminent Sanskrit scholar.” 

In 1841, Captain Marshall visited the 
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College and examined the pandits and 
scholars and reported iha t the institution 
would not attain to respectability and 
utility until it had a good superintendent 
and an admixture of something practically 
useful with its classical course, and above 
all of the countenance of the sympathy of 
Government. In 1844, Jf. Muir, C. S., was 
appointed the first Principal of the College, 
and the English and the oriental seminaries 
were united under him, though the acquisi- 
tion of English was not considered 
obligatory. 

In 1845 the Court ol Directors appoint- 
ed Dr. J. K. Ballantyne to the Principal- 
ship of the Benares College. The report 
drawn up by Dr. Ballantyne at the close of 
1846 contains some very interesting 
particulars. We quote below a portion 
of it: 

“Finding in the College record* liberated com- 
plaints ol the had style of Hindi wi it ten by the stu- 
dents of the Sanskrit College, and also various indi- 
cations of a desire on the part of Government that 
some improvement should he made if possible in this 
department, 1 early set myself to consider what 

might be best to be done 1 appealed to one of 

the most intelligent of the party [of students J to state 
his real opinion on the subject." II is answer was to 
the following effect : We do not clearly understand 
what you Europeans mean bv the term Hindi, for 
there tire hundreds of dialects all in our opinion 
equally entitled to the name and there is here no 
standard as there is in Sanskrit. If the purity of 
Hindi is to consist in its exclusion of Mussulman 
words, we shall require to study Persian and Arabic 
in order to ascertain which of t!;e words we arc in 
the habit of using everyday is Arabic or Persian and 
which is Hindi. With ou represent knowledge we can 
•tell that a word is Sanskrit or not Sanskrit, but if 
not Sanskrit it may be English or Portuguese instead 
of Hindi for anything that wc can tell. English 
words are becoming as completely naturalised in 
the villages as Aiabic and Persian words, and vvhat 
you call the Hindi will eventually merge in some 
future modification of the Urdu : nor do we see any 
great cause of regret in this prospect. 

“In reply to this I urged that it was not the duty 
of himself and of his brother pundits to leave the 
task of forming the national language in the hands 
of the villages, but to endeavour to get rid of the 
unprofitable diversity of provincial dialects by 
creating a standard literature in which one uniform 
system of grammar and orthography should be 
followed ; the Pandits of Benares, if they valued the 
fame of their city, ought to strive to make the dialed 
of the holy city the standard for all India by writing 
books which should attract the attention and form 

the style ot all their countrymen They were by no 

means easily if at all contented with my assurance, 
that to translate from the common language of their 
countrymen into a language Renown to comparatively 
few is not to produce what we Europeans call a 
work of public utility. I pressed upon their attention 
toe fact that they know no language besides Sanskrit 
and their mother-tongue; that they could write 
correctly no language but Sanskrit and that therefore 


unless they chose to learn English so as to become 
able to propose in Sanskrit such a work as Bapu 
L)eo's Algebra, they could hope to make themselves 
useful public wriLers only by qualifying themselves to 
translate out of Sanskrit mid not into it; at present 
each man could write only the patois of his native 
village, spelling it after his own fancy. I recommended 
to their notice the Hindi version of the Preni Sugar 
as the best standard of Hindi Grammar and ortho- 
graphy *’ 

Kcfcrrinj? to the object of founding the 
College ;is stated in Mr. Duncan’s letter 
quoted above, Dr. Ballantyne writes: 

“These term* appear to contain the germ of 
nvthing beyond the conciliating o» the natives ol 
India bv p'ajing a graceful compliment to this 
language and literature, and of perhaps providing 
bcttei educated Pandits to act as legal counsellors 
than could otherwise have been always met with. 
F or many years all the efforts of the various gentle- 
men who took an interest in the college appeared to 
have been directed to the increasing of its efficiency 

in these respects The object of such an institution, 

1 conceive (and I understand Mr. Muir to have 
considered) ought to bv thi*, t<» produce Pandits, 
not meulv with Sanskrit learning equal to that 
which can be acquired in the native schools, but with 
minds so far tmctuied with European habits ol 
thought as shall render each of them in some degree 
a moral light among his countrymen. Many people 
look on such a proposed object as chimerical; it will 
assuredly be hard to effect, but we shall gain nothing 
by aiming at anything lower. I do not piopose to 
substitute new studies for anv portion of the course 
of Sanskrit study pursued in the college. All improve- 
ment must be in the way of addition, not of substi- 
tution. The most perfect English education bestowed 
upon a young Brahman, however great a blessing it 
might be to himself, would exert no beneficial influence 
beyond bis own breast, if unaccompanied by the 
amount of Sanskrit education which is indispensable 
for securing any degree of respectful attention to 
his words The great influenc* which the Euro- 

peanised ideas of the learned Biahman Bam Mohan 
Koy, exerted upon the native mind of Bengal, when 
contrasted with the comparatively slender influence 
exerted by well educated and intelligent men of a 
different class (i.e., who have received a purely 
English training], has always struck me as pointing 
to the combination of conditions which we must 
slrive to bring about if we would aim successfully at 
raising the native character ” 

At the end Dr. Ballantyne proposed the 
constitution of the college as follows: — 
(1) that it should be the primary object 
of the college to teach all the most valu- 
able branches of Sanskrit learning free of 
cost, (2) a secondary, but not subordinate, 
object of the institution should be to teach 
the best works in the English language to 
the most promising and advanced pupils, 
(3) the study of the capabilities of the 
Hindi language with a view to its im- 
provement and its fixation will be required 
of the highest class of scholarshipholders. 
The first and socond of these principles 
were accepted by the Government. In 
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November 1847 the first stone, of the 
new college was laid by His Highness the 
Raja of Benares and R. Neave, Esq. C. S. 
The college building was completed in 
1852, at a cost of £13,000. The amount 
was subscribed by Government and by 
many English and Hindu gentlemen and 
ladies. In 1 847-48 the study of English 
was introduced into the Sanskrit College. 
At first, iu Dr. Ballantyne’s words, it was 
an “interesting experiment,” but subse- 
quently the experiment became crystallised 
into the Angjo-Saipskrit Department. Its 
existence has coloured the whole history df 
the I’athsala after IN is. Iu ISON, Govern- 
ment gave an assurance that it intended 
to promote the development of the verna- 
cular languages with which Sanskrit is so 
intimately connected. In Js77, during a 
period of financial pressure, the Anglo- 
Sanskrit Department .was abolished, in- 
spite of the protests of Mr. Gough (the 
Anglc-Sanskrit Professor) and Mr. Griffith, 
the Principal. Mr. Gough pointed out 
thy t the Anglo-Sanskrit Department was 
the modern and progressive side of the 
Sanskrit College ; that it had reasonable 
success, and a liberalising tendency on the 
rest of Indian scholars at Benares; that 
western philosophy, notably that of Mill, 
Bain and Hamilton was being used as a 
supplement, and a silent corrective of 
Indian philosophy ; that the department 
had not been altogether inactive in the 
development of Hindi, and of knowledge 
generally, for works of both Berkeley and 
Eoeke had been translated into Sanskrit, 
and there was a monthly publication 
issued called The Pandit. In 1NN3, Dr. 
Thibaut regretted that the Pandits were 
hardly doing anything towards research 
iu any branch of Indian literature and 
antiquities. Since the abolition of Anglo- 
Sanskrit department of the College, there 
was, according to him, no longer any op- 
portunity for the Pandits to make them- 
selves acquainted in some degree with 
Western thought or culture. Sir Alfred 
Lyall thereupon endeavoured to ascertain 
through Air. Griffith, then Director of 
1 ublie Instruction, the opinions of two 
experts, c. g., Dr. Thibaut, Principal, and 
Babu I’ratuadadasa Mitra, formerly As- 
sistant Professor of the Sanskrit College, 
on the question of the development ol 
Sanskrit study in the East along the lines 
of western thought. The memoranda 
drawn up by both these learned gentlemen 


are of permanent interest to those interest- 
ed in Sanskrit education, embodying, as 
they do, the views of two opposed schools 
of thought on the subject, and it will be 
necessary to quote at length from them. 

Dr. Thibaut wrote : 

“The task of the old Anglo-Sanskrit department 
was to give to young men \^ho had bten brought up 
in the Benares Sanskrit College and had there 
become competent Sanskrit scholars, us much of a 
liberal English or European education as they, 
considering their time ol life and previous training, 
were Able to assimilate. The branches of European 
literature and science to whose study the members 
ol the department devoted themselves varied con- 
siderably at differaut times according to the bias of 
their professors. Under I)r. Ballantyne a good deal 
of attention was given to natural science ; while Mr. 
Dough was pro lessor, European metaphysics and 
psychology were the chief subjects of study. But 
the leading idea remained at all times essentially the 
same, \ 1 / , t« > superimpose on a liberal Sanskrit 
education q bberal European education. The 
results obtained under this system were certainly 
very satisfactory, anil the department could point 
to more than one of its former pupils of whom it 
had just reason to be proud.” 

1 f the department was to lx* revived, it 
might, according to Dr. Thibaut, propose 
a somewhat different aim. Instead of 
giving to Bandits a general English educa- 
tion, the task should be to aim at ‘con- 
verting the Bandits of the old school into 
accomplished Sanskrit scholars in the 
European sense of the word.’ Dr. Thibaut 
continues 

"1 do not by any means wish to underrate the 
Sanskrit learning possessed by the professors and 
many of the students of niir Sanskrit college. Tlieir 
deep and extensive tending, their most accurate 
knowledge of the technicalities ut the Sanskrit 
Shastras, and their command of the Sanskrit language 
may well raise the envy of European scholars. On 
l lie other hand, not even the best of our Pandits 
can be said to possess a critical knowledge of the 
Sanskrit literature and language. They know 
nothing ol the history of their language and the 
place it occupies among cognate languages. The^y 
nave no idea ol the gradual growth of their 
literature and the fact that it mirrors different 
phases of national and religious life. They are quite 
unable to discuss intelligently historical and 
chronological questions. They proceed most un- 
critically in editing texts, &e. And yet it appear* 

only natural that iu institutions maintained by a 
European government some efforts should be made 
to render the study of Sanskrit more critical and 
— veiwing the matter from a European point of 
view— more fertile than hitherto. 

“The Calcutta University insists on too high a 

standard of English, and so far precludes a sufficiently 
deep and accurate studv of Sanskrit— a conclusion 
justified, I think, by the condition of Sanskrit learn- 
ing in our English colleges affiliated to the above 
named institution. The Punjab University, on the 
other side, does n,>t exa:t any knowledge of* English, 
and thus leaves the l'andit exactly as lie is.” 
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“The selected students would, while studying 

English in the Anglo-Sanskrit department continue 

to read Sanskrit in the Sanskrit College the higher 

they advance the more care would he taken to render 
them acquainted with such English hooks as would 
have a more direct bearing on their Sanskrit studies 
and enable them to form wider and more enlightened 
views of Indian literature, history and antiquities — 
hooks for instance, like Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Max 
Muller’s and Weber’s Histories of Sanskrit Literature, 
the Essays of Colehrooke and Wilson, &c., ( to 

mention only a lew of the many suitable works ). 
The students might finally be made acquainted with 
the elements of Comparative Grammar and t the 
researches of European scholars in the history of 
Indian languages. Last of all— and this is a point 
to which 1 would attach great importance— the 
ablest and most advanced students of the Department 
would under the guidance of their professor attempt 
to turn their acquired scholarship to use by attempt- 
ing independent research in the wide and unexplored 
fields of Sanskrit literature. There is certainly no 
lack of ability for wotk of this kind among the 
Pandits ; what they want is careful direction and 
guidance. If the latter are given, we may before 
long sec scholars of this province coining forward to 
take, as they ought to do, a part in the investigation 

of their country's past.” 

“Benares is still the foremost seat of Sanskrit 
learning and the Government college hy far the most 
eminent among the dillerent Sanskrit schools in 
Benares. It might therefore be pointed out with full 
truth to wealthy natives that any contributions for 
the pprpose of furthering the study of Sanskrit in 
our college would well become men anxious for the 
progress of learning and education and especially 
interested in the advancement of studies in classical 
language and literature of India.” 

We now turn to Balm Pramadadasa 
Mitra’s letter. lie put in a vigorous plea 
in somewhat emphatic language lor the 
preservation of Sanskrit learning in the 
form in which it obtained among the 
Pandits of the old school, and betrayed a 
somewhat contemptuous attitude towards 
historical scholarship. The attempt to 
convert the Indian Pandit into a Sanskrit 
scholar of the European type would, in his 
opinion, prove ‘a sad mistake and a positive 
failure.’ He would lose in depth and intensi- 
ty without gaining in critical scholarship. 
The historical theories and conclusions of 
European Orientalists ‘are not altogether 
free from errors, errors sometimes serious 
and radical.’ So long as there is ample 
range for the imagination and consequent- 
ly lor the unconscious introduction of 
misrepresentations due to religious pre- 
judice or race feeling, it will be quite 
possible lor two scholars equally learned to 
draw conclusions diametrically opposed 
from the same data, uccording to their 
respective mental bias. As for the exposi- 
tions of religious and philosophical systems 
by western Sanskritists. “learning in 


Sanskrit has not yet so completely died 
out of its native land as to require the 
Pandits themselves to resort to the works 
of Iiuro jiean scholars (however valuable 
they may be for their countrymen or 
persons unacquainted with the Sanskrit 
language for the purpose of gleaning the 
most correct notions about their own 
religious and philosophical systems.” “The 
most eonlidcnt and learned European 
Sanskritist will not deny that he has yet 
to learn a good deal about the numerous 
philosophical systems <yf India, and this 
lie can hardly hope to do without the 
aid of Pandits of the true Indian type.” 
file great authors of India have not 
indeed laboured to furnish materials for a 
conjectured history of the rise and growth 
of a national and religious life — Sanskrit 
literature does not contain a single 
work on history proper — but there arc 
higher objects aimed at by the Sanskrit 
scholar. Sanskrit literature is studied 
by him for intellectual delight and moral 
elevation, for the culture and wisdom 
that they afford, and “it is desirable that 
that class of men who study them deeply 
should be encouraged to study them still 
more deeply and to llourish and grow in 
numbers as well as in intellectual vigour.” 
The Pandits will not be able to acquire 
sufficient mastery of the English language 
from the course of instruction proposed to 
produce English works embodying the 
results of their research : nor will they ever 
“be able to acquire that power of historic- 
al research and criticism which in 
European scholars is the result of historic- 
al and classical training in a wide range of 
subjects.” As for the course of study, it 
should, in Mr. Mitra’s opinion, comprise 
English works on constitutional history 
and political economy, the principles of 
jurisprudence, science, and philosophy : in 
short, such subjects as address themselves 
much more especially to the reasoning 
powers than to memory. The “Reprints 
for Pandits” (with annotations) from 
English philosophical works, and the 
synopsis of sienee both in English and 
Sanskrit, published by that great scholar, 
Dr. Ballantyne, were also recommended 
by Mr. Mitra as they produced men like 
Pandit Vetthal Sastri, “who combined a 
profound knowledge of Sanskrit philosophy 
with 9ueh considerable attainments in 
European thought as enabled him to 
translate and publish in Sanskrit the first 
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Took of Bacon’s Novum Organum.” 
Selections from Griffith’s Ramayana and 
Wilson’s Vishnu Puranaand Hindu Theatre 
were also recommended as a pleasant mode 
of learning English. “The course of studies 
hinted at above will no doubt enlighten 
the minds of the Pandits with truths 
altogether new to them, enlarge their 
views, ami enable, them with advantage 
to compare the philosophies of the East 
and the West. This end will be far from 
being compassed by books dealing with 
subjects already for the most part better, 
known to them.” Nevertheless, Mr. Mitra 
does not ignore the value of historical 
criticism, but he thinks it occupies, or 
should occupy, a distinctly lower place 
in the scheme of Sanskrit study. lie 
says 

“To train up a class of nu n combining Eastern 
wisdom with Western enlightenment will no doubt 
be admitted to be an object well worth aiming at by 
the organisation of a special department. Nav, 1 
believe the want or paucity of such men is* seriously 

felt The Department should (for the most part) be 

joined by such students of the Sanskrit Department 
and their number is not small) whose intellectual 
bent, capacity or taste is not suited for the study of 
Lhosc higher branches of Sanskrit Grammar, and the 
subtle and recondite works on Xyaya and other 
philosophy, which affords so rigorous a discipline to 
the minds of others am] prepare lor that depth and 
accuracy of knowledge which is recognised ill the 
memorandum [of Dr. Thibaut] ... 

After pointing out that one ol the 
objects ,of the scheme proposed by Dr. 
Ballantyne was to create a vernacular 
literature consisting of translations from 
works on science, history, and philosophy, 
Mr. Mitra concludes with the following 
vigorous appeal : 

“In conclusion, I would humbly but strongly 
protest in behalf of that learning which has from 
remote antiquity had its most celebrated scat in 
this city, wnieli has been cultivated with such 
eminent success for almost a century in the Sanskrit 
College, that it would be better not to establish 
any Department at all than to establish one t Inn 
may eventually lead the Pandits “to turn their 
backs upon the old ways and lines of study” — (not 
for acquiring scientific truths, but for furnishing 
their minds with historical conjectures), — ways and 
lines of study which 1 may say have produced 
the very litcratuic tlmt has engaged and still engages 
the earnest and admiring attention of many a liberal- 
minded European scholar ” 

Mr. Griffith, in forwarding the views of 
both Dr. Thibaut and JVIr. Mitra to the 
Government, referred to the latter as an 
old and esteemed pupil of his, and agreed 
generally with the opinion expressed by 
niffif Mr. Griffith thought that Dr. 
Thibaut wrote exclusively from the point 


ol view and in the interest ol the Sanskrit- 
ists of the W est. The Pandit had many 
excellences of his own, and should not be 
radically reformed. “Balm Pramadadasa 
Mitra writes from the point of view of a 
liberally educated but patriotic native 
gentleman, who loves the ancient language, 
philosophy, literature, hnd religion of his 
country, and can at the same time appre- 
ciate the advantages of adding, as he has 
done, .to the learning of the Indians some 
acquaintance with Western thought, lite- 
rature and science.” 

Dr. Thibaut’s rejoinder is worth notice. 
He says : — 

“I certainly do not hesitate to admit iu the first 
place that the Hindus have a right to expect that 
then national learning should be maintained and 
tosteicd t<> a certain extent, and in the second place 
that tlie intrinsic value of that learning is a very high 

one I will only add that even from the European 

point of view the maintenance of the old learning 
appears highly desirable, as it will be a long time be- 
fore European scholars have learnt from the Pandits 
everything that the latter can teach them about 
Sanskrit learning and philosophy. 

“The second point on which I see n^self obliged to 
make some remarks in connection with Babu 
Prainadadas.Vs letter concerns the ultimate aim of 
any Anglo Sanskrit Department, whatever its special 
course of studies may be. Here I must confess I do 
not understand Babu Pramadadasa* 9 position. If, 
as lie appears to wish, the mental attitude of the 
Pundits with regard to the literature and culture of 
their own country is to remain entirely unchanged, 

1 do not sec on what grounds the establishment of 
any new Department can be recommended. For in 
what manner will an acquaintance with the sciences 
and the literature of the West affect the minds of the 
Pandits ? Babu Pramadadasa Mitra says in 
one place that it will be the task of the 
Department 'to train a class of men combining 
Eastern wisdom with Western enlightenment. * But 
how can things be combined which in very many 
points are of an essentially conflicting nature ? 
When the Pandits, after having read in the Vishnu 
Purana (a woik whose study Babu Pramadadasa 
recommends) that the sun revolves once in 24 hours 
round Mount Mcru, find it stated in English books 
on astronomy that the earth resolves round its own 
axis, the 3 r necessarily will have to choose between 
the two" doctrines. If they accept the European 
teaching, after a special department has been esta- 
blished for their enlightenment, their views regarding 
the 'intrinsic value' of the Vishnu Purana will 
certainly undergo some modification. Or again 
what will they think of the physiological doctrines 
forming part of the Vedanta system after , having 
learnt irom European books the true constitution 
of the human body ? Instances, as the preceding one, 
taken from natural science, are particularly striking ; 
but analogous instances from other departments 
of knowledge might easily be quoted. Everywhere 
the Hindu will have in the end to confess to himself 
that the absolute value of his country's literature 
is smaller than he used to think before he had 
begun to study English books. If we were really 
afraid of such n consequence, it would certainlV 
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be better to leave the i’.mriits entirely to their old 
ways and guard them from western enlightenment of 

any kind The special course of reading suggested 

in my memorandum in addition to the general study 
of English would certainly have the elVeet of redirect- 
ing to India and Indian things the attention of minds 
which otherwise might allow themselves to lie at- 
tracted too much— too much at least for the wishes of 
patriotic Hindu — by the culture and sciences of the 
West. The Department ‘Would thus, with regard to 
the study ol Sanskrit literature, be in the attitude of 
a person who while taking with the one hand gives 
with the other. 

M I do not wish to criticise here in detail the 
remarks made by Babu Pramadadasa on the results 
of European research in Indian mattcis. A contro- 
versy on this point would recommend itself only if 
Babu Pramadadasa Mitra were fully acquainted with 
all that has been accomplished during the last 30 or 
40 years by the scholars of England, France, Gvr 
man}' and America; and that he is really so I do not 
feel convinced, iu spite of the very decided tone of his 
judgments. 1 will only state as a fact known to me 
from my own experience that Pandits of a more ad- 
vanced type gladly avail themselves of Kuglish books 
on ludian history, literature tee., in order to make 
up for deficiencies in their own learning, and that 
1 have more than once consulted European dic- 
tionaries and grammars of Sanskrit for Pandits desir- 
ous of knowing if a certain word or grammatical 
form was to be found tn their literature. That not 
all the results of European scholarship are equally 
well established must be admitted ; all men are liable 
to error, and if 1 had to quote a striking instance of 
‘scholars equally learned drawing conclusions 
diametrically opposed from the same data,’ I should 
refer not to the European interpreters of the Veda 
[as Mr. Mitra doesj, but to the metaphysicians. 
Hindu or European, whose writings Babu Pramada- 
dasa Mitra recommends for study. Still many of the 
results alluded to are sufficiently well settled to form 
legitimate subjects of instruction, and are as a 
matter of fact already to be met with in the simpl- 
est Indian school books. A plea in favour of the 
historical way of looking at things would lead me 
too far ; I only make the remark that if the Pandits 
had possessed and did possess a little of that histo- 
rical spirit which Babu Pramadadasa appears to rate 
so low, we — including the Pandits— would not have 
to regret at the present time the irretrievable loss of 
so many of the most important works of Sanskrit 
literature and the endeavours made by Government 
to rescue from final loss as much as can yet be rescued 
would be rewarded by considerably greater success.” 

Lastly, Dr. Thibaut says that instead 
of being employed in creating a vernacular 
literature consisting of translations of 
works on science, philosophy and litera- 
ture, as Babu Pramadadas recommends, 
the proper task to be Liken in hand by the 
students of the Anglo-Sanskrit Department 
should be work more or less intimately 
connected with Sanskrit literature, such as 
the preparation of Kpshas of the different 
Hindu Sliastras, Anglo-Sanskrit and 
Anglo-vernacular dictionaries, and learned 
and accurate editions of Sanskrit texts &c. 
“Translations of English books arc 


best undertaken by those who have studied 
English and the different branches ot 
English science most thoroughly, i.e., by 
men who have been brought up in English 
Colleges.” 

In July 1884, the final views of the 
Government were thus expressed : 

“The first point to be secured is such an acquain- 
tance with English as may enable Hindu students of 
Sanskrit to read and understand the works of 
English writers. This gained, their course of reading 
can be directed towards those branches of learning 
which bear upon Sanskrit literature.” 

At present (1907)* the four Pandits of 
the Sanskrit College “are household names 
among scholars in India and Europe,” so 
says the concluding portion ol the Govern- 
ment publication from which this article 
has been compiled. It alludes to the en- 
dowment ol Rs. 15,000 created by the 
llon’blc Munshi Madho Lai for Sanskrit 
scholarships, and" to the ‘Sanskrit Im- 
provement Committee,” and observes 
that : — 

“The practical suggestions lie in the direction of 
scholarships, studentships, a hostel, a library, the 
appointment of a well qualified European professor 
or professors and finally, the cataloguing, by a 
competent scholar, of that mass of valuable Sanskrit 
manuscripts which already exist iu the library of 
the (Jucen’s College -a task heavy but of the utmost 
importance, a task that cannot but result, 
as experience in the West has shown many a time, 
not only in the proper arrangement of knowledge, 
but in the increase of it.” 

We have now completed our survey of 
the history of the Benares Sanskrit College 
and we may recapitulate some of the main 
points. The original object with which 
the institution was founded iu 1791 was, 
as we have seen, partly to conciliate the 
Hindus by evincing an interest in their 
sacred language and classical literature, 
and partly to produce Pandits capable of 
assisting English judges in expounding 
Hindu Law. When Persian was replaced 
by English in the courts and offices, atten- 
tion was directed towards imparting in- 
struction in English to the pupils of the 
College along with Sanskrit which con- 
tinued to be the main subject of study. 
The absence of original work by the 
scholars led by and by to the introduction 
of an Anglo-Sanskrit Department with a 
view to encourage the students to trans- 
late English workis into Sanskrit and the 
vernacular and take part in research into 
the history of Sanskrit literature and 
Hindu life and thought. This led to a keen 
controversy, ably conducted on both sides, 
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as to whether Pandit of the old type 
should be made to reinforce his knowledge, 
deep, extensive, accurate, and technical, 
with the critical, historical and philologi- 
cal knowledge of the west. This contro- 
versy has not yet come to a close, but we 
in Bengal may refer to our experience in 
regard to the Calcutta Sanskrit College as 
a safe guide in these matters. Pandits 
deeply learned in the Shastras and imbued 
with the spirit of Hindu philosophy 
and literature, like Mahamahopadhyaya 
Chandrakanta i'urkalankar, have certain- 
ly their uses; they keep the ideal of learn-* 
ing high, and are living representatives of 
the traditional culture and spirit of the 
ancient sages. They form a very accessary 
corrective to shallow and superficial learn- 
ing, which is sometimes associated with 
the names of European S:\nskritists. At 
the same time, men like Pandit Is war 
Chandra Yidyasagar have shown that 
depth ol classical learning is no bar to the 
- advancement of vernacular literature bv 
means of translations from European and 
Sanskritic sources. Nevertheless, it is in 
the main true, as Dr. Thibaut says, that 
the development of vernacular literature 
must be the work of men educated princi- 
pally in European literature and science, 
as the example of most Bengali writers 
from Baukim Chandra Chatterji down- 
wards amply demonstrates, l.astlv, Babu 
Pramadadas Mitra was certainly' wrong 
in thinking that the Pandits would never 
be able to acquire the power of historical 


research and criticism. Scholars like 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
in Bengal and Dr. Bhandarkar in the 
Deccan exhibit the truly beneficial results 
flowing from the union of Sanskrit learn- 
ing with the critical, historical and com- 
parative methods of the west. It is 
scholars of this type,® more than the 
Pandits of the old school, that are more 
and more needed in the interest of the 
development and regeneration of our 
national life and faith. It is they who will 
give a rational exposition of our culture, 
traditions and ideals, and help to fix our 
legitimate place among the highly civilised 
nations of the world, and point out with 
the unerring linger of scientific investiga- 
tion the reasons of the decay of that civili- 
sation and the means of resuscitating it. 
The newly created Hindu University, in its 
theological side, is expected to foster the 
growth of scholarship of this kind ; and by 
so doing give that fulness and vitality to 
our national life which is, or ought to be, 
one of the main objects of that University. 
When the learning of the orthodox Pandit, 
much of which is dry and barren, is render- 
ed fruitful and instinct with potent ideas, 
a new day will have dawned for the reju- 
venated Hindu nation which will then be in 
a position to shake off the deadweight of 
the agelong accumulation of rusty formu- 
las, and march forward under conditions 
more favourable to success in the strenu- 
ous competition of the modern world. 

Pouticus. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF TAGORE IN EUROPE 

By James II . Cousins. 


I N the month of August, 1912, 1 indulged 
in my first “Continental” holiday. A 
long and stiff session in school teaching 
terminating in annual examinations, had 
been followed by an unexpected appoint- 
ment to a summer course. The appoint- 
ment earned with it remuneration which, 
being equally unexpected, could only fitly 
r t> a ” unex P ec ted outlet. Nothing short 
of Paris could meet the requirements ot 
the occasion. 


But Paris has — or rather, had then — 
a trick of “extras.” The closest calculation 
of conducted tours, all-found, could not 
provide an arithmetical mesh sufficiently 
fine to hold all possibilities of little fish 
escaping into deep waters of explorations 
which, even in the virtuous light of day, 
transformed themselves into francs and 
centimes. It therefore became necessary to 
find a less leaky habitat for the tail-end of 
the month, and Fate, and the worst 
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railway system 1 harl till then known, 
landed me in the historical and quaint city 
of William the Conqueror, Bayeaux in 
Normandy. In its neighbourhood i 
found the little town of Balleroy, with its 
exquisite church designed by the architect 
of the Louvre, and a comfortable hotel 
managed by a st'out widow with thfs 
largest smile and the smallest quantity of 
English possible, that is, none. 

That year made a record in rainfall in 
Western Europe. Fortunate individuals 
who wandered as far eastward as Copen- 
hagen smiled pitifully on those of us who 
dwelt under tne Atlantic cloud — but there 
were compensations. A line announced 
itself in a note from a friend who happened 
to be staying at her seaside house on the 
coast of Normandy, to the effect that as 
we were all evidently destined to be 
drowned, we might as well perish together. 
The note added : “Mr. Yeats is here.” 1 
thanked God for the deluge that floated 
us ( speaking maritally not editorially ) 
into the more immediate precinct of one 
of world’s master singers than lecture 
platforms or the crush-room of the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. 

Our luck turned out to be greater than 
our dreams of it. Instead of one poet, we 
had two: one in the flesh, the tall, dark, 
ever-distinguished leader of the Irish 
literary and dramatic movement; one in 
the spirit ; almost, as it were, in a 
pre-natal state awaiting birth in the 
English language, but living royally, vital- 
ly, in the splendid imagination and en- 
kindled joy of another : one was Yeats, 
the other Tagore. 1 have often wondered 
if the immortal singer of the songs of the 
spirit in the East has come near a realisa- 
tion of the place that his songs occupied 
in the mind of the immortal singer of the 
songs of the spirit in the West before fame 
had ratified them. When I had the great 
joy, four years later, of coming face to face 
with Rabindranath in his Calcutta home, 
I had a mind to clear up my wonder, but 
it was as difficult to break through his 
interest in the work of Yeats and his fellow- 
singers and to get him to talk of his own 
work as it had been in Normandy to get 
Yeats to talk anything but Tagore. After 
all, I suppose, it does .not matter much to 
the individuals whether or not they realise 
in what relationship they stand to one 
another. They cannot add an inch to 
their stature, for each is supreme in his 


place : nevertheless, to others, not at their 
height, there must be something stirring 
in the spectacle of a poet of transcendent 
genius standing on the housetop of enthu- 
siasm, proclaiming, on the slightest provo- 
cation, the splendours of the genius of a 
brother poet. 

At that Lime, Rabindranath was a name 
unknown in English letters, but a few at the 
heart of things literary were in the secret 
of a coming revelation. Yeats carried with 
him a manuscript book containing the 
poems of Tagore which he rwas then pre- 
facing for the India House edition of 
“Gitanjali.’’ He read — or rather, chanted 
as only he can — every one of the poems, 
adding to their inherent quality a glory of 
music and interpretation. Time has blur- 
red the ear’s memory of those after-dinner 
recitals, but it has not falsified the first 
conviction that those little mouthfuls til 
lyrical prose were among the abiding 
things of the Soul, and that they would 
work a beneficent revolution in English 
literature, since they entered it at its high- 
est— in the purest of musical speech, full of 
the authenticity of creation, rather than 
the adumbrations of translation, and 
glowing with a spirit that was new to the 
West, yet essentially in affinity with the 
spirit of the seers of all time, who are also 
the utterers. 

My first impression of Tagore’s poetry, 
made through ear-gate, was that of direct 
statement of subjective experience akin to 
that of Maeterlinck and Emerson, but 
differing from Maeterlinck in its wonder- 
ful clarity, and from Emerson in its equal- 
ly wonderful simplicity. It seemed to 
move at an altitude far above all deriva- 
tion, and with a sense of finding in the 
history of religion, philosophy and litera- 
ture— a gratifying, but hardly essential, 
corroboration, not a source of justifica- 
tion. This was not, of course, felt as a 
pose or a conscious quality, but rather 
as the concomitant of spiritual authenti- 
city that is at home in all lands and new in 
all ages. 

1 did not see “Gitanjali” in print until 
Macmillan’s edition came out. Then it 
came upon me in a crowded tramcar in 
one of the dirtiest and most odoriferous 
districts of Liverpool. I put the book in 
my pocket to while away a forty-five 
minutes’ journey by mean streets among a 
crowd of tired women and squirming 
babies, interspersed with the silk hat of 





suburban respectability going to evening 
church, .and the .sharp odour of alcohol 
from labour off duty and having “a good 
time,” I- had to hang on to a strap by 
one band — my seat having gone to a lady 
• — but I had taken the precaution to cut 
my “Gitanjali,” and so it was not difficult 
to hold it, find turn the pages when 
required. 

I learned then the meaning of a “joy- 
ride,” and I fancy my fellow-passengers 
felt something of its radiation, for 1 
hud to pass tty.* boc^k to m v ' companion 
to share the glow of re-discovery which 
showed itself in brightened eyes and 
heightened colour ns. Trance and a chant- 
ing poet’s voice built themselves in the 
midst of the drabness find stench of our 
physical environment, and the eve gave con- 
firmation to the ear in hailing the wonder- 
ful new thing in poetry,— a voice that had 
no neeil to speak of truth, or of beauty 
since it was itself beauty. 

One might, I suppose, rest satisfied with 
the exalted pleasure of such experiences, but 
after all, they arc somewhat oi the nature 
of refined sensuality unless they touch 
some deeper level of the being than the 
exclusively aesthetic in thought or feel- 
ing. Their influence must he ephemeral 
unless one’s own eonsciouness supply the 
medium of fixation, and this can only be 
done by thinking abound the aesthetic im- 
pacts, finding their inter-relationships, and 
their relationships with the great tacts 
and intuitions of life. Very possibly 
Tagore would resist any attempt to 
systematise him, and quite tightly, for he 
is not a system but a life. At the same 
time, since he is a life, an organism of 
spirit, he must preserve ft symmetry and 
coherence in his parts. Every line, every 
thought in his writings, hangs upon 
every other, and it is in the discovery of 
the “hang of them” that those outside 
himself can put their image of him in 
their shrine, the 1 llwgn mnrti to which 
they can present the offerings of thought 
that would wither under the eye of the 
very-God. The mind is, as the “Gita” 
says, the slayer of the real, hut it is also the 
jrath to the real for those on the hither 
side of inspiration. In creation, the artist 
may, nay must, overleap it ; in under- 
standing, we cannot. 

. That is mv excuse, if not mv justifica- 
tion, for having found in the “Gitanjali” a 
senes of poems which, organically, though 
23—8 


not chronologically, presented a coherent: 
view of the life of humanity, and its rela-*'/ 
tionship with the universe, and whkdl 
may, I think, be regarded as Tagore’s , 
message to the world. In reading any ■ 
new poet, I instinctively search for h£s 
greatest “word”, thatis, a declaration that 
has springing out of italic greatest range 
of branches and twigs of vision and - 
thought. That attained, the rest of the 
poet’s utterances put on an illuminating 
perspective. 

T.-i gore’s greatest thought is, 1 believe, 
his enunciation (72)* of the unbroken 
perfection that he conceives to be the 
basis of all manifested being. One life 
works through all degrees of lives (G4), so . 
that the visible Creation is not merely 
symbolised as, but actually is, the Body/ 
of God (lil). The poet, therefore, always 
sees the Divine working through tne ■ 
human (57), and he sets up a personal 
relationship between himself and the ' 
Divine (GO), and conducts his life through 
reliance on the Great Life ((>) of which his 
own is a part. That Great Life is within 
conscious reach of every one (71); the 
fulfilment of its law is Love (14), a Love" 
that is no renunciation (OS), but purifies 
its members (.'!) for sheer joy of making 1 ' 
them fitter instruments to express the 
( Treat Life! 

What distinguishes Tagore’s expression • 
of his vision lrom western poets is that his 
religion and philosophy are not depart- 
ments of his work, but its “fundamental 
ether,” its vital substance. His religion is 
without theology, though not without 
personality : his philosophy is without 
argument, though not without rationale. 
The outstanding quality that shows in , 
every line of his poetry is life, but not the 
little span of sensation and lower thought 
that is the western connotation of the 
word amongst minor ‘poets and minor . 
critics. His affinities in English literature 
are Herbert, and Vaughan, and Crashaw, 
and among living poets the seer-singer Of* 
the Irish renaissance, A E, and the high- / 
land and mystic-singer, James L. MacBeth 
Bain ; but while these are Tagore’s 
spiritual kindred, he has as comrades the 
whole hierarchy of song and one of the 
most fascinating speculations as to the * 
future is the influence that Tagore wih 

* These figures refer to the page in Macmillan^ 
‘Gitanjali,” 
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exert on English literature. lie comes to 
it, not as a translation, hut as a powerful 
original ; post-Whitman in technique, that 
is, uniting the freedom of vers lihre to 
lyrical architectonics. He has bettered 
the mechanics of the younger English 


poets, buthehasdonemore : he haslet loose 
a spirit of eclecticism in thought and 
phrase that will put an end to the fallacy 
of equating vulgarity with democracy in 
letters, and help to accomplish the much- 
needed poetieal Restoration. 


UDAIPUR — Till? FAIRY CITY OF INDIA 

By Lyxi’iki.o. 


I NDIA is aland of infinite variety, and on 
every hand are to be seen examples of 
magnificent construction, strong and 
apparently impregnable fortresses, buildings 
of pure marble, with the most elaborate 
workmanship, mosques of surpassing 
beauty, and temples cut out of the solid 
rock to provide a home for their many 
gods. But the city of Udaipur stands 
alone. Here there is “in its perfection the 
fairy palace of one’s childhood, just such 
a long cataract of marble terraces and 
halls falling into waters of a mountain- 
circled lake. ’’Udaipur certainly reminds one, 
as no other place in India, of the wonder- 
ful imaginations of fairy land, and it is not 
to be regretted that all the schemes evolved 
in the minds of the rulers of India, for the 
utilisation of Udaipur's natural resources, 
have come to nought, and that the city is 
still the same as it was a hundred years or 
more ago. There are changes of a minor 
kind, but Udaipur remains conservative, 
and the very men who were keenest on im- 
provements before they visited the place, 
are quite content that this remote and 
unhackneyed city {shall remain untouched. 
Udaipur is off the beaten track, and on 
this account it does not receive the atten- 
tion it deserves from the sight-seer. But 
the construction of a branch railway line 
from Chitor has done something toward 
making the journey comfortable. Udaipur 
not only appeals to the imagination on 
account of the fairy-like scenery but be- 
cause the ruler of this State is over-lord, 
not only of the State of Mewar, but in 
a sense of all India. “Were free election,” 
writes one, “to be made tomorrow among 
the native competitor for the kingship 
of India, no one would dare to stand 


against the Maharana of Udaipur. For 
the Maharana of Udaipur is the two 
hundred and fortieth descendant in right 
line from the Sun, and primate and ponti- 
fex secular among all who hold the Hindu 
faith.” 

It is difficult to conceive anything more 
beautiful than the situation of this city. 
It is true the approach by rail is through 
a barren, even plain, with scarce anything 
but cactus hedges in the way of vegeta- 
tion, and the traveller is scarcely prepared 
lor the sight of the great lake, with its 
white palaces on its banks, and studded 
with little islands on which also are 
small white palaces which stand out in 
the glorious sunlight that bathes the 
place. The lake, known as Uola Lake, is the 
chief attraction, and everything else pales 
into insignificance besides it. Yet with- 
out the palaces, in spite of the natural 
position and surroundings it would lose 
much of its attractiveness. The two 
islands of most importance are the Jag 
Mandar and the Jag Newas, and these 
islands are covered with white marble 
palaces, in the grounds of which are tall 
palms and banana trees which afford a 
welcome shade in the midday heat. In 
order to visit these islands, in fact, to goon 
the lake at all, a special permit is necessary, 
but as a rule these fire not difficult 
to obtain, and the Maharana places 
his boats at the disposal of the visitors. 
In one of the palaces the Emperor Shah 
Jahan took shelter .when a young prince, 
from the auger of his father, jehangir; 
in another some of the refugees in the time 
of the Mutiny were received find protected 
by the Rana: from another Sir John 
Outram, when taunted by the Rana, 
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. The Jajj Manclar. 

sprang into the lake, swarming with ero- is scarcely possible for the visitor to 
codiles which were being fed, and swam to imagine such scenes in these glorious 
the shore. Many tragedies have taken surroundings. Speaking of these palaces 
place m the water summer palaces, but it Percival Land on says, “Tier upon tier the 
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UDAIPUR—' t&£ ’CITY (>P INDIA 




s&qwjr walls * and terraces rise from the 
Very ripples of the lake, where under the 
lass of the wind their reflection makes a 
matted tangle of white. Here and there 
the whiteness of the half-translucent archi- 
tecture is relieved 1 >v a touch of green 
where a banyan or a group of acacias 
rises from the walled-in 


western countries. If the scheme;; were 
Oriental instead of Occidental the brilliant 
colours etc., would seem in place. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to visit one of these 
palaces. The Koval Palace, right on the 
bank of the lake, is a most imposing* pile 
of granite and marble, of quadrangular 


garden plot, but the same 
quick white, of half a hun- 
dred shades and values, 
at gent in the sun and veiled- 
blue in the slmdnws, spreads 
along the palace wall or 
points itsell into the dome 
and pinnacle of the root 
till the upper line cuts the 
blue of the air, white I nun 
end to end of the thousand 
feet of the palace sk \ -line, — 
white, white, and, Vom 
end to end, white." It would 
almost seem a sacrilege to 
introduce anything uittliiial 
to improve the grandeur 
and pieturesqueness ol the 
lake, but, from the account 
of visitors, it would appear 
that tin illumiiiati ms al 
wavs arranged on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Vice- 
roy or a member of the 
Koval family, even add to 
the fairy-like effect. Along 
four miles of architecture 
the small lights arc hung in 
festoons, and reflect their 
lights oil the still waters of 
the lake. Then follow the 
displays of fire-works and 
coloured lights which make 
a gorgeous sight, an almost 
unequalled s p e c i 111 c n of 
Oriental splendour. Hours 
maybe spent rowing over 
the lake, and resting in the 
cool of the palace gardens, 
from which one can obtain 
splendid views of* the sur- 
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rounding hills, and the near- 
er land palaces. 

Prom one point of view it would be 
well to pass by the land palaces, for un- 
fortunately, the interiors are too moder- 
nised. Seldom does one find an Indian 
modernised palace in good taste, and 
Udaipur is no exception. There is a gaudi- 
ness altogether foreign to palaces in 


A Zenana Garden at \ Jaipur. 

shape, rising about one 1 mud red t<$et from 
Lht‘ ground, and Hanked with octagonal 
towers, crowned with cupolas, there is a 
wide, open terrace, from which one can 
obtain a view of the city and valley, 
bounded by the distant hills. Some of the 
royal apartments open on to this terrace. 
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Tin- Udaipur Palace. 


Very interesting too, are the bathing ghats 
which lie to the north of the lake. Here 
hundreds of men bathe and meditate every 
morning, each absorbed in his own ritual. 
The women and children are also there, 
the former engaged in washing the cloths 
and household idols, the latter in gambol- 
ling about in the shallow water. The 
visitor is generally taken by the boatmen 
to see what is certainly unique sight. 
Every evening large numbers of wild pigs 
are ted by order of the Kana. At a fixed 
hour the servants set apart lor this task, 
make a call, and soon from all parts of the 
wild jungle one sees hundreds of these wild 
ferocious beasts dashing toward the open 
place where the food is thrown to them 
from above. There is a tremendous up- 
roar, and not a few battles between the 
wild pigs themselves in their scramble for 
the food. A man’s life would be of little 
value, if by misfortune, he happened to find 
himself below at this time of the day. 


There is very little of interest in the city 
itself, though its inhabitants are well 
worthy of study. There is a very delight- 
ful zenana garden belonging to one of the 
members of the Koval family, some dis- 
tance from the lake, anti visitors are 
generally taken there. Of course the 
private zenana garden is completely closed 
to strangers, but there is an outer garden 
most beautifully kept. It is a typical 
Indian garden. 'I here are tanks of water, 
with luxuriant plants on every side, there 
are cool shady corners in which to rest in 
the heat of the day. But wherever the 
visitors may be, his thoughts are on the 
lake, and he is not satisfied till he can re- 
turn to quietly row about the silent lake 
and watch the ever-changing sun effects on 
the water and the palaces. Udaipur is a 
dream, and it is difficult to realise that 
what is before one is something real and 
not a product of the imagination. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE YOUNG WOMEN OF INDIA 

By Frieda IIaiswirtu. 


Dear Sisters - 

Y OU do not know me; I have known and 
wished you well for a long time, and 
this because of the admiration and 
high esteem I feel for the brave struggle 
for education and the integrity of the 
Hindusthanee studeuts I have met in 
America, and because of mv love for and 
study of all things Indian. 

Your beautiful country with its patient, 
suffering people can calmly point to a 
high, proud civilization at a time when 
my barbaric forefathers dwelt in eaves or 
roamed about, clothed in the skins of wild 
beasts, unable to claim a nation or a 
country as their own. But to-day no 
child of my birth-nation, whether boy or 
girl, faces the world with less than nine 
years of nine months schooling, while the 


great mass of your people now lack that in- 
estimable asset with which to face life. 

It is not my purpose to delve into the 
causes of this reversion. It is because I 
know that the need <>t your own, your 
people’s and your country’s new develop- 
ment will increase the great urge to treaa, 
in spite of obstacles, the pathway which 
leads to higher education, that I now 
write this letter. 

In this new striving some of you will 
reach for what lies near at hand, some will 
strike out farther and wish to visit and 
study in foreign hands. Some of you, 
hampered financially, may need to seek the 
place best fitted to let you win your educa- 
tion by your own efforts. 

To those of you, whom such effort may 
bring to the shores of Amferica, I offer 
whatever value the communication of my 
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own experience may enclose. 1 am one 
of those who have travelled the path you 
may want to chose, and have won to the 
end of the journey, know the struggles to 
be faced, the broadening effect a college 
education is able to give, and the feeling of 
security and assurance and helpfulness 
with which one faces life so equipped. 

It is worth all the struggle, and that is 
what I aim to tell you about, — the 
si niggle ! 

1 was born in a little Swiss mountain 
village of scarce a, few # hundred in- 
habitants. In this village and especially 
in 111 v family, to be born a girl meant that 
Irogi childhood higher education and a 
bigger held of action and interests was 
denied. To know how to read, write, 
cook, sew, serve, marry and raise children 
in just the same way as our great-grand- 
mothers had done in tlm t purely agricul- 
tural \ alley was considered all-sufficient, 
no matter how the world meanwhile had 
changed. 

From the age of six -onward I was 
receiving tin* usual, compulsory Public 
School education. Those who obtain the 
systematic, intermediary training which 
alone entitles to matriculation in all higher 
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schools and universities, branch off from 
the “People’s School” at the age of eleven 
or twelve and enter the “Secondary 
School.” I was denied this privilege, 
though my brothers attended the Second- 
ary "School and later were encouraged 
and enabled to leave home and attend 
schools and universities in our large 
cities. 

The scattered crumbs of a wider know- 
ledge carelessly thrown about by them 
whenever they returned to 
spend their v^ieatiyns, gave 
me a vague, but intense | 
desire to learn more about 
that great, wide . outside 
world in which they were 
moving. Yet it was only 
natural that 1 should find 
myself absolutely without 
sympathy and champions, 
opposed and thwarted on 
every side, when it became 
clear that 1 longed restlessly 
for unusual experience and 
for the broad educational 
field monopolized by men. 

Among my family and among 
the simple villagers some 
adjudged me “queer”, some 
lazv and attempting to elude 
the simple homely duties 
intended for all girls. 

Inspite of the serious dis- 
ability of having missed the 
intermediary schooling, I 
began after my fourteenth 
year, and the death of my 
father, to make misdirected, 
vain attempts to get what I 
wanted on my own account. 

1 left home to learn the 
French language and later I 

attended a course in a domes- I 

tic science school. These uu- | 

centered efforts here and 
there to grasp at higher cloistered < 

education proved largely 
futile, void of a larger purpose and 
outlook, and left me dissatisfied. I be- 
came filled with a sense of-the discourage- 
ment .and uselessness of my individual 
struggle against a ruthlessly exclu- 
sive, rigid system of* education in the 
land of my birth. But this very failure 
only served to stamp me in my own mind 
as an “outsider”, to impress me deeply 
with the need of gaining admission somc- 
24—9 
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how, somewhere, into an ordered, accre- 
dited, educational causer. 

Meanwhile the resources atmy disposal, 
without interference, were getting dispirit, 
ingly low ; too low to carry me far in 
Switzerland even, had I been admitted to 
the higher institutions on full standing. 
In this extremity, at file age of twenty-one, 
1 turned to America. 

1 had read and heard of the wider op- 
portunities of entrance and of self-support 



hindrances of ! eland Stanford Junior University. 

at the American universities, especially 
those of Western I’nited States of America, 
and I decided to do or die. In what very 
little information I had about these uni- 
versities. some chance remark and chance 
picture (that of a d pubic row of stately 
palms leading to large, yellow, arcaded 
buildings topped with red roofs) had fast- 
ened the name of “Lei and Stanford Junior 
University,” California, on my mind. I 
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wrote to the “Kectorat” ol that university 
a letter asking for information concerning 
entrance rec|ttirements, my own chances for 
admission, opportunities for “working 
one’s way through college.”* Owing to 
the difference in faculty and office termino- 
logy between European and American uni- 
versities, my letter nfost happily, in view 
of what followed, failed to reach its in- 
tended destination. On the European con- 
tinent, the “Rector” of a university is its 
President, the “Kectorat” the President’s 
office. The Stanford post-ollicc inter- 
preted "Kectorat" as intended for “rec- 
tory," or parsonage, and judged that tin- 
only person at Stanford, who could possib- 
ly' qualify' as recipient for tn_v letter, was 
the Dean (the religious head /of the Univer- 
sity. In con equence my letter was given 
into the hands of Reverend Gardner, Dean 
of Stanford University. 

Rev. Gardner took the letter to the 
Registrar. Some two weeks later 1 receiv- 
ed in the form of Registers, Announcements 
of Courses, Admission Requirements, etc., 
all the printed information obtainable at 
a university, and the following letter : 

Stanford University, 

Office of the Registrar. July 28, 1900. 

Miss Fried a-Hauswirth, 

Meirin^n, Switzerland. 

Dear Madam : 

It is impossible to give any definite in- 
formation as to credits. - ! There would lie 
no objection to your trying examinations 
in any subjects which you would feel qua- 
lified to attempt, but it is necessary to 
secure full entrance standing before being 
admitted to the University. 

It is doubtful whether you would be 
successful in securing any' position until 
you have become thoroughly established 
at the university. 

Very truly yours : 

O. E. Elliott, 
Registrar. 

This letter certainly sounded rather dis- 
couraging, especially’ in view of the fact 
that for the success of the whole enterprise 
I needed the unquestionable assurance of 


• Earning expenses while studying. 

t Credits an- the units, or marks, by which pr 
paratoy work is rated, 15 credits (the 'lumber reou 
site for entrance int<> College) being the equivalent < 
4 years of High tahi-ol (Secondary School) training. 


work to be able to meet its expenses. At 
home no one knew of my plans and of this 
correspondence and I knew I could not 
count on any help beyond my own re- 
sources. I figured out that I had just 
enough money left to enable me to take the 
trip iro n Switzerland to California, but 
not enough to support me until I would 
“have become thoroughly established at 
the university.” 

While still debating whether I should 
take the leap into an absolutely unassured 
future or not, a personal, cordial, en- 
couraging letter arrived from the Dean. 
A correspondence developed between the 
Dean and myself in which he gave me a 
great deal of detailed information, both 
warning and assuring, especially- insisting 
on the point of good health for such a 
venture. 

Through him I found out that there- 
existed the Hoard of American College- 
Entrance Examinations in New York. 
Anyone passing the examinations given 
by this Board could thereby secure en- 
trance into almost all the great American 
universities and colleges. 1 wrote to the 
Board and ree-eived the- printed examina- 
tion questions of the two preceding years 
and was also informe-d that examinations 
were given not only at a great number of 
(joints in the United States, but that 
arrangements could be- made to hold them 
at almost any point of the world under 
some accredited official supervision, such as 
postmasters, etc. Upon application I might 
take them at Geneva, Switzerland, during 
June of the following summer. After 
further correspondence with the Dean, he 
informed me that, should I fail to pass in 
some of the New York Board examina- 
tions, I would then be permitted to try 
to make up any deficiency in the regular 
Stanford Entrance Examinations held 
every August before the autumn term 
opens. 1 determined against waiting 
to pass the examinations in Geneva, be- 
cause it might crowd my pi ans too mueh 
to expect to take the examinations there 
in June, then travel to California to take 
the August examinations should these 
become necessary. I was afraid such a 
rush might destroy my chances of entering 
Stanford that same year. 1 decided to 
start lbr California early next spring and 
to take both the New York Board and 
the Stanford examinations there. I felt 
that being near the university I expected 
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to enter would give me great advantages 
in preparing for examinations. 

Meanwhile I spent the winter studying 
by myself as best I could in preparation, 
taking those printed examination ques- 
tions sent to me as a guide. 

My correspondence with the Dean 
culminated in a generous invitation to 
stay in his family upon arrival at Stan- 
ford, until I should find employment. 
This example of American hospitality was 
not indue M by recommendation, power- 
ful patronage # or special standing; I had 
nonesuch. It was due solely to the broad 
human sympathy and understanding of 
the Dean and his wife;, and to the interest 
aroused by my earnest desire to obtain an 
education at whatever cost. 

In view’ of the fact of how very much 
the successful outcome of my corresponden- 
ce meant to me, I have never been able to 
convince cold reason that the incident 
placing my initial letter into just those 
hands was pure chance, not destiny, — 
part of the underlying current of great 
power which sweeps all* life onward and 
upward. 

1 left my Swiss Alps m April 1907. 
My favorite brother, then a student of 
the University’ of Bern, accompanied me to 
Basel oil the northern frontier of Switzer- 
land. I think 1 suffered my greatest pang 
of definite homesickness right then, as a 
turn of the night-train for Paris swallow- 
ed the sight of him, standing on the 
station platform. 

Haying studied none but Swiss geogra- 
phy in school, I had during the past 
winter ielt the need of poring over maps 
of the world. Iliad a good general idea 
of the geography of the United States, 
but could not have told that 1 had started 
on a trip covering about NGOO miles, or 
130'° of latitude. All I knew was that 
it would take me about two weeks to 
reach my destination and I felt absolutely 
confident of my safety and success. 

I had eagerly planned to be able to 
spend one day in what had appeared to 
me a fabled dream-city, Paris. My con- 
crete knowledge of Paris was very limited, 
but two things stood out as magnets in 
tnv mind : the Eiffel Lower and the Louvre. 
The sisse of the first 1 had never been quite 
able to imagine ; the second was to me a 
symbol of all tlie beautiful things 1 lmd 
hungered for. My train reached Paris in 
the gray chill dawn and the confusion 
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and noise, of even these early* morning 
hours, in the metropolis somewhat 
dampened my assurance and enterprise. 

I took refuge in a restaurant and dallied 
over breakfast as long as possible, then, 
rallying courage find hope. I faced Paris. 
Suffice it to say that I reached my train 
at eleven o’clock tlyit night drenched 
from a sudden rain, tired and in great con- 
fusion of mind, emotions, and nerves. 1 
had not seen the Eiffel after all,, but I had 
seen the Louvre. I remembered distinctly 
only four things; Somewhere in the 
streets a vividly* painted lady, a blind 
deformed beggar, and in the Louvre the 
Venus of Milo, and a huge Alabaster 
bathtub of Nero’s time. 

Dishevelled and with clothes still wet, 
into which the color of my travelling rug 
had run in^ an ugly blur, 1 reached Havre 
the following morning. From the top of a 
bus, which joggled me roughly over 
cobble-stoned streets to the wharf, 1 caught 
a delighted, breath-bating glimpse of num- 
berless steamer musts and rigging against 
a blue sky, of the ripples in the muddy*, but 
sun-lit waters of the harbor. I know that 
the color of hope and joy* is just the 
wonderful, opalescent gray-blue of the 
ocean into which my* ship, La Touraine, 
sailed that morning. 

After a day of slight distress caused by 
the shiii’s fateful motion, my ocean- trip 
proved most delightful. I made friends 
with a party* ol young French people who 
constantly played games on deck. It was 
only when watching the sun sink into the 
limitless, homeless waste of the ocean, that 
my mood turned gray* a bit. At such 
times I went off to play* chess with a 
Catholic priest, who illy hid his blushing 
vexation over defeats. 

On the seventh day* 1 joyously* greeted 
the huge Statue of Liberty rising out of the 
waters of New York Harbor, and watched 
the outlines of the “sky-seraj>ers” grow 
distinct against the morning sky. 

With the knowledge that 1 was now ’ 
actually* in America, an intangible some- 
thing, the need of self-assertion perhaps, 
rushed through me. 1 felt as if 1 were al- 
ready* a student of Stanford University and 
therefore “belonged”, and must act like it 
and not show ignorance, or weakness, or 
stupidity. More thftti I actually felt, 1 
assumed to lie experienced, efficient, and 
privileged, and did not keep my Stanford 
intentions hidden when 1 came in contact 
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with people. I believe this attitude, in ad- 
dition to travelling second class, helped me 
to get through the immigration depart- 
ment and the customs house without difli- 
cultv. 

However, I did not venture into the 
heart, much less into the by-paths of New 
York, for this city of four million people 
was too vast and I knew too little of 
where to go and felt too much alone. 1 
merely went to the railroad office to 
choose the route to California and buy 
my ticket for the 8000 mile trip across 
the continent. In my mountain home 
I had so often longed to see the ocean and 
the desert, both symbolic to me of the 
Vast Unknown. The ocean I had seen: 
there now remained the desert. 1 decided 
first to go from New York to Niagara 
Falls, then down to Kansas City, and 
let the Santa Fe Railroad take me through 
the vast arid land of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

New York overwhelmed we with its 
rushing, tor rent- voiced, complex, man- 
built vastness; Niagara Falls soothed me 
with the simple, ehangelcssly -changing 
vastness of nature force. My soul expand- 
ed and grew big with wonder: it all 
seemed such a fitting and natural prepara- 
tion for what was in store for me — the 
exploration of the sacred fields of know- 
ledge. 

Leaving Buffalo near Niagara Falls, the 
train carried me along the shores of Lake 
Erie on to Chicago, then into the great 
plains, still water-soaked from the spring- 
thawing, across the yellow waters of the 
Mississippi, and still farther on into end- 
less miles of plains. Closing my eyes, I 
could vividly picture the waving prairie 
grass with its man-high sunflowers, among 
which wild buffalo herds grazed quietly 
till the Red Man on his horse flashed upon 
them like a streak of lightning. Opening 
my eyes, I saw through the car windows 
the rich, cultured lands and settled homes 
and prospering towns of the white man, 
from which all trace of the Red Man had 
vanished ; and I felt at once sorry and 
ashamed and glad. 

I made no friends on the train, desiring 
to watch alone the endlessly changing 
picture outside and to dream undisturbed. 
About the fourth day we reached the deserts 
of New Mexico. As eagerly as I had 
observed the Negro porter on the train, 
1 watched lor the signs of the Red Indian’s 


life in these regions, and was delighted 
when Indian women and children began 
to crowd the train to sell their wares of 
baskets, beads, and ^unbaked pottery. To 
contact these other races was so interest- 
ing to me that 1 would gladly have spoken 
to them had opportunity offered. 

The desert ! How well could I under- 
stand the famed love of the Arab for his 
home ! The weird mystery and color-spell 
of the distant tablelands across flat desert 
spaces at sunrise and sundown, the still 
brilliance of noonday, the uncanny bloom 
of big dream-flowers in the midst of water- 
less wastes, left the greatest impress of my 
journey. From the windows ! had noticed 
some especially delicately colored, large, 
eup-shaped flowers on grav-green stems. 
Somehow they seemed to me to embody all 
the weirdness and wonder of the desert. 

I was determined to pluck one and keep it 
always. Towards evening of the fourth 
dav the train stopped at a watertank in 
the midsi of a houseless, treeless, sandy 
waste. In the gathering dusk those flowers 
called and beckoned to me. Alter hurriedly 
inquiring of the porter, 1 judged 1 had time 
enough to pick just one bloom. The stem 
of the first flower was tough and thorny 
and I struggled unsuccessfully to break it, 
and ran over the land to the second and 
third blossom that lured me on, for, glanc- 
ing backwards, 1 saw' the train still 
motionless. Wrapping mv handkerchief 
around my fingers, I finally succeeded in 
breaking off the creamy, rose- tipped flower. 
As I straightened up," the train gave its 
signal and started moving. 1 rushed 
towards it through the retarding sand, 
sickening at the thought of being left alone 
on the darkening desert, miles and miles 
away from human habitations. Someone 
noticed me and wildly waved from the car 
windows, and the porter, standing on the 
steps of the last ear, shouted to me. 1 
don’t know if the train slowed down 
again a little, I only know r that the porter 
clutched my arm and literally flung me 
onto the train, and we glided on into the 
desert night. But 1 had my flower ! 

Then we reached California. Passing 
through a broad, spring-green valley of 
southern California, I looked out over the 
plain tow'ards the stiff-rolling hills and my 
eyes fastened on a broad hillside of radi- 
antly golden yellow. Never had I seen 
nature’s brush dash on such a huge splash 
of sunny color anywhere. It was the glory 
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of the “California Poppy," the. State 
flower, — and California’s welcome to me ! 

The Dean of Stanford had kindly offered 
to meet me at the train and for this pur- 
pose I was to telegraph the time of mv 
arrival. When leaving New York, 1 had 
not been able to definitely ascertain how 
long my journey would take, and so delay- 
ed the message. My desert experience 
intimidated me so that I did not leave my 
train again anywhere, and as I did not 
know that 1 could have ordered the porter 
to send mv telegram, the strain and rush 
of the trip brought me all the way to 
California without having sent my mes- 
sage to the Dean. 1 laid literally accepted 
the New York information that my train 
would take me to San Francisco, and so 
was quite unprepared to find myself, at the 
terminus of the railroad line, in a town 
called Oakland. I had.no exact geogra- 
phical idea of just where I, or Oakland, or 
San Francisco was, and where and how 
l would find Stanford University. I was 
ushered onto a ferry-boat that carried me 
out into the bay of the “Golden Gate.” 
Never shall 1 forget the jov and fear of that 
glorious morning, ns I stood on the deck 
of this boat in the brisk morning wind 
sweeping in from the Pacific Ocean, and 
saw the tower of the high Ferry Building 
and the house-crowned hills of San 
Francisco rise out of the silvery ripples of 
the bay'. 

At the Ferry Building I obtained the 
information that Stanford University* had 
no railroad station, that in order to reach 
it I had to go to the town of Palo Alto, an 
hour’s trainridedistantfromSan Francisco, 
but that I must first cross this city' to 
another railroad station before being able 
to take train for Palo Alto. All this 
seemed so involved. In addition 1 dis- 
covered that, on account of labor strikes, 
the streetcars of San Francisco were not 
running and that it was not easy to obtain 
cabs. Tired and strained from the lonely 
trip of two weeks, these new issues loomed 
up disproportionately confusing to the 
breakfastless girl in the strange town. 
Had I known that each large station in 
the United States has a “matron," whose 
business it is to look .after travelling girls, 
I would have been spared all this anxiety* 
and my transfers would have been made 
easy. 

I finally managed to secure a cab, 
release my* baggage, and upon arriving 


at the other station, sent my telegram to 
the Dean. When I stepped out of the train 
at P.do Alto, his friendly face met me and 
made me realize more deeply than before 
the value of the human smile. 

I arrived during the Stanford University 
graduation festivities in May, and the 
witnessing of these fired me with a further, 
and almost painful zest, a deeply reverend 
ambition to be “one of those who wore the 
cap and gown”, one of those who “knew*.” 
At that time I could not for the world 
have formulated a definite idea of just 
what I wanted to know. Had I lieen 
ashed, 1 would naively* have answered 
“all things", so little had my scattered 
efforts and the intensely* local, mountain* 
valley-reading-writing-arithmetic-schooling 
1 had received in Switzerland opened my 
outlook and discernment for the things 
beyond its walls of crags and glaciers, 
or my perception of my own special needs 
and aptitudes. But in that “all things” 
which 1 longed to know, to understand, 
la v a hidden country of wonderful magnetic 
mysteries and powers. I have since often 
smiled at the childlike respect I then paid 
to the symibol of knowledge, “the cap 
and gown”, but it helped me to under- 
stand the power of symbolism in all things 
from a child’s doll to the stone-hewn god 
of a race. 

Arrived at Stanford, my whole remaining 
fortune consisted of two dollars and fifty* 
cents, therefore my first efforts were to 
find work. Through the help of the Dean 
1 obtained on the tenth day* a position 
as governess in a family at fifty* dollars 
a month and all living expenses. It seemed 
a fortune. I had to instruct one pupil in all 
the common school-subjects, six hours 
of teaching daily*. In addition to the actual 
teaching she was under my steady surveil- 
lance from seven thirty in the morning 
until eight thirty* at night. Not until 
after that was I free to prepare for the 
following day’s work with my pupil and 
also for ithe coming college examinations. 

While in that position, 1 took at Stan- 
ford the examinations of the New York 
Board, — sealed questions sent from New 
York, opened, answered, and scaled again 
in the presence of Stanford professors, and 
returned to the jury ^in New York City. 

As before-mentioned, I had studied 
without tutor or schooling some of the 
subjects in which I was examined. . All 
examinations were held in English, a tongue 
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with which 1 was not thoroughly familiar. 
The knowledge of this disadvantage 
prepared me so that 1 was not over- 
whelmingly surprised or disappointed when 
the answer came that I had failed, — fallen 
short of the fifteen credits required for 
entrance into the University. The returns 
accredited me with, only eleven one half. 
I could not help but feel that, counting 
all odds, even the eleven one half credits 
signalled a definite achievement. 

Once more after the thirteen-hour-davs 
of work with my backward pupil came 
the periods ol further eager preparation. 

1 included some new subjects I had studied 
in German only, subjects in which I had 
never read one line, much less thought 
of, in English. It was no easy task, but 
it was the only opportunity left for gaining 
admission to a systematic eourscjn higher 
education. 

The strain proved too much ; 1 failed 
to succeed in my position as governess 
and lost it after two months. The house 
in which I had spent these weeks stood 
on a hill overlooking the University 
buildings and grounds. On an afternoon 
of brilliant California sunshine which made 
the fair Santa Clara Valley below me 
vibrate with heat, 1 started to walk down 
that hill. Half way down, in full view 
of the University, 1 seated myself under a 
tree, — behind me a house which signified 
failure, — before me the red, tiled roofs of 
my coveted goal which at that moment 
seemed more difficult of attainment than 
ever before. Under that tree, with pride 
wounded, the sense of failure heavy upon 
me, utterly sick at heart, ashamed, lonely, 
rebellious at fate, I went through the 
bitterest hours of my sojourn in America. 

On reaching the University, I found that 
the family of the Dean was away to 
the mountains on the three-months summer 
vacations. The Campus * was deserted, 
students and professors all being away. 
It was as if 1 had suddenly stepped out 
of the spring-meadow of my dreams into 
a snow-blown cemetery. 

It was imperative forme to rind work 
and a place to live; but little work was 
to be had and I felt timid. Eventually I 
found employment as helper to a landlady 

* Campus dcsi^ni;Lcs the ground owned hy 
American I <tiiversitr.*.h. on which the University and 
sometimes dwelling- building* nrc situated. The Stan- 
ford University campiis.eontain* about loot) acres, 


who rented rooms to girl students. I 
cooked her meals, helped her sew, and 
prepare the empty house for the expected 
occupants, it held but one guest then : 
a woman-instructor of the University, 
doing special summer work at the library. 
To her I opened my heart, glad of her 
warm sympathy, and found in her my 
first American woman friend. 

Here i had sufficient leisure to prepare 
for the examinations and remained till 
the girls began to arrive. The very first 
arrival was the daughter pf a Senator, a 
dear little freshman,! who, because of her 
homesickness, wept bitterly on my shoulder. 
1 wondered how a girl with the rare good 
fortune of living near her family, and ol 
being helped by her father to the splendid 
privilege of higher education, could cry? — 
cry ! — Had education so little value to 
those who obtained it without effort? 
Then the miraculous: 1, the foreigner, 
comforted her! Tome it was a strangely 
significant position; my heart grew big 
with the jov of it: more alone and poorer 
than 1 had ever been in m3' life, still 1 was 
able to comfort, give. I was helping an 
American girl !— It gave me the sense of 
belonging, of being at home. Why, 1 
realized all at once that irrespective of 
national or other divisions, 1 was one of 
and at one with the glorious band of free 
womanhood crowding to the fountains of 
knowledge. Insignificant as seems this 
little incident, which brought to me the 
feeling of solidarity with American girls, 
yet it is etched on my memory with letters 
of fire. That feeling of sisterhood, of 
mutual need and helpfulness, never left me, 
but increased as 1 came to know more of 
the girls and admired their open heartedness 
and independence, their freedom and 

Sisters of India, — 1 feel sure that the 
American girls will give you what they 
gave me and they will profit by the 
contact of mutual interests and ideals. 
Your brothers, the Hindusthanee students, 
have paved the way for your reception, 
and many American women will extend 
3’ou a glad welcome. Race prejudice is not 
strong in academic circles and I am 
convinced that you will meet with even 
less than your brothers. At this time, the 

t “Freshmen” are first-year students. The four 
years of college are divided into Freshman, Sopho- 
more, Junior and Senior classes. 
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only Hindu girl studying in the high- 
schools of San Francisco, is a welcome and 
respected fellow-student and greatly liked 
ljy the faculty. 

To return to my narrative : In August 
I passed my Stanford examinations and 
received all the entrance credits required 
and one to spare. Think of it, one to 
spare ! After my former failure, can you 
imagine what that meant ? 
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Unfortunately when stepping down 
from my chair after the history examina- 
tion, I fell and sprained my ankle and 
therefore l>egan my Stanford career, 
attended my first lectures, on crutches. 
But though I limped on crutches — 1 was 
really soaring on pinions in a sunlit limit- 
less sky. I was nearing my goal. 

(To be concluded). 
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The United States of* America: A Hindi’s 
Imj'KKSSIon* and A STi;dv : hy 1 l '*tp<i( /w /. 
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In several wavs the problems of t lit* United States 
are similar to those that lace us, ami this led Mr. 
Lajpat Rai to think that an account of them and 
of the manner in which thev have been dealt with 
in the United States might be of some help to Indians 
Mr. Lajpat Rai travelled widely in the United 
States and came into personal contact with the 
leaders of the various movements described in the 
book, and his exposition may therefore be taken 
to be thoroughly authoritative. Indeed, a large 
portion ot the book consists of extracts from 
various publications not easily available to outsiders. 
These extracts arc often very interesting and in- 
structive, but sometimes they go too minutely into 
details and are rather tiresome. The author does 
not touch all the phases of American life and activity 
and in this he has acted wisely, for it would be 
impossible to deal even cursorily with all of them 
within the compass of a single book. The volume 
before us is highly instructive and stimulating reading, 
and Mr. Chat ter jee has rendered a patriotic service 
by undertaking its publication. To the fact that 
lie has read the proofs himsell we owe the almost 
total absence of printing mistakes — no mean achieve- 
ment for an Indian publisher of an English book. 
The get-up and binding are excellent, and so are 
the few illustrations with which the book has been 
embellished. Considering the quantity of valuable 
matter compressed within its covers, the price seems 
to us to be exceedingly cheap. Had the book been 
brought out by an English lirm, the price would 
certainly have been higher. 

The problem of school education in the United 
States is by no means easy to solve. In some schools 
in Boston, New York and Chicago the children oi 
the immigrants speak as many ns 2f» different 
languages. In certain factories and workshops ot 
these cities the languages spoken are even larger 
in number. But in spite of these complications, 
almost every child is put through a course of 
primary education extending over eight years. The 
expenditure on education is simply stupendous. 


There arc twenty Universities which spend from 
BO lakhs ot rupees annually to one crorc and 30 
lakhs of rupees The total income of the University 
of Columbia is over two crores of rupees, that of 
Chicago over n crorc, those of Harvard and 
Wisconsin, nearly a crorc. And yet each of these 
universities is a private institution. Evidently the 
Americans consider gilts in the cause of education 
to be the best of all kinds of gifts, for in this respect 
they stand unsurpassed in the world. In the 
Panama-Pacific International exposition, the follow- 
ing statement was exhibited in big capital letters 
by the United States Government: — 

(1) “The State that fails to educate dooms its 
children to industrial subjugation to those states 
that do educate. More than once have nations lost 
their land for lack of education 

1 Shall we prepare our children to hold this land ? 
“(2) The School, the University, the Laboratory, 
and the workshop arc the battlefields of this new 
wartaic. The weapons which science places in the 
hands of those who engage in great rivalries of 
commeice leave those who .ore without them, how- 
ever brave, as badly off as were the Dervishes of 
Omdarnian against the maxims of Lord Kitchner. 
Shall our children be Industrial Dervishes ?'* 

The special features of the American system of Edu- 
cation have been summarised by Mr. Lajpat Rai. 
They arc : — (1) The absence of any special schemes 
for the sons of the richer section of the people of the 
United States. “Its Rockefellers, Cnrnegies, and Mor- 
gans can purchase empires. Yet their sons are edu- 
cated in the same schools in which the sons of the 
ordinary day labourers learn their A B.C.” (2) A 

very large part of the school education is in the hands 
of women. Most of the Grammar schools, and the’ 
majority of the High Schools, are staffed by women. 
(3) Boys and girls study in the same schools and 
colleges from the Kindergarten upwards. (4) The 
American Educational institutions arc centres of 
social life. School buildings arc freely used for social 
functions and public recreations. (A) American games 
arc even more risky and dangerous than those pre- 
vailing in English school^, (ti) Schools and Colleges 
give every possible encouragement to self-supporting 
boys and girls. Such students are not looked down 
upon either by the staff or by their fellow-students. 
Tne students who sweep or clean rooms or attend at 
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table at dinner time do not lose their social prestige 
in any way among their mates on that account. (7) 
All matters relating to discipline are under the control 
of a council elected by the students themselves, so 
that the Government of these little republics is in the 
hands of the students. (8) The Presidents of the Ame- 
rican Universities wield the greatest possible influence 
on the public life of the country. Education is inti- 
mately connected with politics, and it is the duty of 
those connected with education to help to solve the 
vital problems that afleet society. 

A good deal of valuable information has been 
gathered in this book on the American Negroes, the 
pariahs of the United States. On the 1st January 
186.'! they were emancipated by President Lincoln, 
but “today the Negro is politically as much a zero 
in the South as he was before the emancipation.” 
Mr. Booker Washington and his (white) American 
friends who endowed the Tuskegee Institute were 
in favour of the industrial training of the Negro as 
opposed to higher education, but the new school of 
Negroes, led by such brilliant writers as Dean Miller 
and others, “insinuate that those who champion the 
industrial training of the Negro ai the cost of 
facilities for higher liberal education, do so with the 
motive of keeping him down. Their ideal of an edu- 
cated Negro is an efficient servant, an industrious and 
intelligent mechanic, or carpenter, or mason. They 
do not want Negro thinkers, or writers, or publicists ; 
nor do they want the Negro in the higher professions, 
which produce politicians and leaders. They are pre- 
pared to educate him according to his present position 
in life, to improve his earning capacity up to a certain 
limit; to increase his efleciency and value as an 
economic factor of the lower order ; to enable him to 
live a clean contented life on the lower rungs of the 
ladder. They do not want him to be so highly edu- 
cated as to claim perfect equality with the white in 
all the departments of life, political, intellectual, re- 
ligious, moral and economic. Intellectual equipment 
of a high order leads to aspirations which are incon- 
venient to the ruling class and they, therefore, are 
anxious to dry up the very fountains from which 
these “aspirations spring.” As Dean Miller says: 
“Develop the man; the rest will follow. The final ex- 
pression of education is in terms of Manhood 

which is the substance and summation of all That 

education of the youth, especially of the suppressed 
class, that does not make insistent and incessant 
appeals to the smothered manhood (l had almost 
said Godhood) within, will prove to be but vanity 

and vexation of spirit A race, like an individual, 

that compromises its own self-respect, paralyses and 

enfeebles its own energies The educated Negro 

must express his manhood in terms of courage, in the 
active as well as the passive voice ; courage to do as 
well as to endure ; courage to contend lor the right 
while suffering wrong ; the courage of self-belief that 
is always commensurate with the imposed task. The 
world believes in a race that believes in itself, but 

justly despises the self-berneaned If you w iuld 

perpetuate the industrial incapacity of the Negro, 
then confine him to the low grounds of drudgery and 
toil and prevent him from casting his eyes into the 

hills whence come inspiration and promise The 

most effective prayer that can be uttered for the 
Negro is, ‘Lord, open Thou his eyes’.” Yet in spite 
of these complaints, Mr. Lajpat Rai is of opinion 
that generally speak ing, the * Negro has better and 
larger facilities for education than the Indians have 
in their own country. For one thing, the illiteracy 
of the race has been cut down to 4o per cent. There 


is a second feature of the education of the Negro 
which puts an Indian to indescribable shame, vis., the 
education of the Negro women. In the (Negro) 
University at Atlanta, more than one half of the 
students are girls. 

There is no State established church in America, 
but the Christian denominations having churches 
and organisations number several hundreds. Mr. 
Lajpat Rai thinks that there is neither an utter lack 
of spirituality in America, nor are they intensely re- 
ligious. “If religion means devotion to a principle, 
material or spiritual, America has plenty of it There 
is enough of singlemindeduess in American life.” 
The desire for pleasure and power is the dominating 
passion of the western man and woman. Serious 
thought and serious woik is only a means to an end, 
-r-the acquisition and the * accumulation of power, 
power to possess, power to enjoy, even power to do 
good, power to serve. The decline of faith is thus 
described by a widely-read writer : “Men long for a 
basis of] ife which shall be as credible to the intellect 

as it is inspiring to the soul And this is what at 

present they have failed to find. The church, they 

sav, feeds the heart at the expense of the brain The 

church oilers peace at the expense of truth.” The 
New Thought movement is considered by many to be 
the most spiritual afid promising movement in 
America, It is steadily gaining in strength and 
adherence. _ Some of the ideas associated with it arc : 
— that disease is of mental origin instead of material ; 
that right thinking brings health to the body and 
prosperity to one’s affairs ; that right thoughts 
about oneself heal perverted appetites and desires ; 
that knowledge can conquer death ; that self-mastery 
gives one power to control the elements ; that God- 
love in the heart will destroy all enmity on the part 
of people, animals and other creatures ; that there is 
no limit to thought and its power except what 
thought puts upon itself. A great feature of this 
movement is the healing of bodily and mental disease. 

The chapter on charity and social service is pro- 
foundly interesting and highly instructive. Mr. 
Lajpat Rai truly says that the very fact that there is 
such a great need for charity shows how defective 
society is in every country — while it perhaps raises 
the giver, if he acts in a spirit of duty, it certainly 
lowers the. one who receives it. But he recognises 
that “so long as the world is what it is, it is next 
best that charity should be administered, not by in- 
dividuals, but by organisations [as in America]; that 
it should be administered as a social obligation and 
a part of national duly rather than simply as an 
outcome of pity and sympathy [as in India]. ** 
“Whatever else may be said of the people of America, 
it cannot be said of them that they are not charit- 
able. It rarely happens in the world that those who 
have most, give most. America is, however, an ex- 
ception But what is most instructive about the 

charities of America is their thorough organisation 
and the scientific spirit which underlies them.” “This 
is a land of extremes. While you find here perhaps 
the biggest crowd of sharpers, cheats and scoundrels 
in the world, men who have no scruples to rob or 
cheat even the orphan, the widow and the helpless, 
you come across perhaps the largest number of men 
and women who have dedicated their lives to the 
service of the Lord and Humanity. While the credal 
chains are loosening, the broader interests of true 
charity and true humanity are being strengthened. 
All this is very creditable, stimulating and refreshing. 
But what is even of greater value is the evolving of 
a scientific spirit in t lie administering of charity and 
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the application of scientific methods in preventing 
misery and removing poverty and distress.’ Business 
methods and humanitarian instincts arc combined in 
making charity effective, not only in the immediate 
relief of the sufferer, but also in providing a normal 
and a hdalthy future for him. The object is immediate 
relief as well as future prevention, — individual help as 
well as national efficiency . The thoroughness with 
which charity and social service work is conducted 
in this country is amazing. It is one of the biggest 
departments of human activity in which the national 
Government, the State, the city, the church, the 
private benefactor, the scientific investigator, the 
scholar, ami the business expert, all cooperate. .....The 

work of these organisations, the investigations made 
by their agency, the facts brought to light by them, 
the experiments* made* hv them in relieving atid 
prevent ing distress, the knowledge gained by a study 
of the needs of the different strata of society covered 
by their activities, throw such a flood of light on 
human problems and social science as to form a 
material help in the advance of civilisation and in 
the intelligent progress of' humanity." 

The author passes on to the Philippine Islands, 
where the political and educational progress since 
the American conquest has been wonderful. The 
declared poliev of the American administration has 
“for its sole object the preparation of the Philippine 
peoples for popular self government iy their own 
interests and not iu the interests of the United States." 
The opposition to the adoption of an Imperialistic 
policy is based on broad humanitarian principles as 
well as self interest. It is opposed to both the letter 
and the spirit of the Republic. In the adoption of a 
policy of Imperialism the Americans see a menace to 
their own liberties and the eventual and sure involv- 
ing of the Republic in international wars. ' This is a 
very strong proof of the political wisdom of the 
people, as well as of the fact that they possess a 
political conscience much in advance of the rest of the 
world. 

Wc have already referred to the prominent part 
taken by women in education. A chapter is devoted 
to her activities in all spheres of life There are, for 
instance, over K500 women lawyers and nearly ten 
thousand women physicians. Women in America are 
almost on a par with men, and in Air. Lajpat Rai’s 
opinion they are not losing their ‘femininity.* About 
one fourth of the women in the United States are 
wage-earners. In the crusade against slavery, 
women took an intensely active part. There is no 
large movement on foot in the States with which she 
is not intimately connected. 

Regarding caste in America, the author says that 
“the worst features of the code of Manu find their 

parallel in American life To me it seems that 

the Hindu Aryans of India never applied the colour 
bar so rigidly as the Christian whites of the United 
States of America arc doing today, in the 20th 

century of the Christian era It is ridiculous, 

therefore, to talk of the existence of the caste system 
as a bar to political advancement on the lines of the 
West ; nor does it lie in the mouth of the American 
missionary' in India to talk disparagingly of Hindu- 
ism for that reason." But of course this applies in 
full force only in respect of the relations between the 
whites and tlic Negroes* A*s between the whites 
themselves, there is of course class distinction, which, 
however unjust, is much less injurious than rigorous 
division into an almost endless ramification of castes. 
Mr. Lajpat Rai says: “The rigid caste system we 
have in India is, without doubt, a social curse and 
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eannoL but lie dcnouuccd in the most unmeasured 
terms," aud he points out “the paramount duty wc 
Hindus owe to our society and to our country of 
removing the obnoxious caste barriers that stand in 
the way of social consolidation, intellectual progress, 
and political advancement." 

The status which India enjoys in the great comity 
of nations is well illustrated by Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 
observation : “Those Mahomedans who can pass ' 
as Persians or Turks, or even as Egyptians, are better 
treated. The Indians (called lliudus regardless of 
their creed) are however universally despised in other 

than learned or cultured circles ” Mr. Lajpat Rai 

is enthusiastic in his praise of the Indian student in 
America. He “is a prodigy of enterprise and industry 
aud resourcefulness. The story of his struggle against 
adverse circumstances reads like romance. It makes 
one proud of the coming generation of one’s country- 
men \ly complaint against them is that on their 

return home tliev do not display that spirit or that 
respect lor labour which pulled them through in this 
country.” 

The most profoundly practical question for us 
has just been touched upon in the short chapter 
headed “some observations on civilisation." 

“ no one" can deny that the Western people have 

had wonderful success in tapping all the resources of 

humanity, physical and intellectual, and that at 

the present moment they arc the masters of the 
world.” Vet Mr. Lajpat Rai has not been able to 
free himself from the feeling that all is not well with 

them. “ If civilisation means a reign of truth, 

honesty, brotherhood, justice, and equality ; then 
what passes under the name of modern civilisation 
is not a genuine article The world is still domi- 

nated by merit ; by power and by force — not even 
benevolent force but aggressive force." “If on the 
olhei hand civilisation means the negation of the 
world, a negation of its reality, a refusal to face it 
by renouncing it,— a contentment which might bring 
servility, and an idealism which might end in political 
bondage, humiliation and disgrace, even then 1 am 
unable to reconcile myself to it. In fact if a choice 
were given to me between the two I would rather 

choose the former than the latter .The choice li;.« 

between extinction and Europeanisation, uuless they 
[ the Oriental nations | can find out a mean by which 
they may be able to retain the best parts of both and 
evolve a new aud a moie humane civilisation of 
their own. That is the problem before the East, and 
on the solution of that problem depends the future 
happiness of the world. When and how it will be 
solved is in the womb of the future." 

Wc have given onl\ the barest outline of some of 
the instructive matter with which the book abounds, 
and leave the readers to profit by the perusal of the 
entire book. The addition of an index would have 
enhanced the usefulness of the book for purposes of 
reference. 

II Modern Rr.i.aaou^ Movements in India - : 
by /. N. l : ar<;uJuir, M. A. Av.v York. The Macmillan 
Com/\ut\\ /Q/j. Jos-Oti net. pf\ 757. 

The writer of this review was no stranger to the 
polemical discussions iu which Mr. Farquhar used to 
take so active a part when he was connected with 
the Calcutta missions, and is therefore free to confess 
that he did not take up the book with any preposses- 
sions in its favour. But he is sincerely glad to be 
able to say that lie lias risen from a perusal of the 
book with his esteem for the author distinctly en- 
hanced. It is certainly with no desire to be presump- 
tuously patronising that he records his sense of the 
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great advance both in breadth and depth which the 
author has made since those days in his study of the 
Hindu religion. With increasing knowledge has come 
greater sympathy and humility, and we can assure 
the author that “the possibility of totally miscon- 
ceiving the forces that have created it [the Indian 
spirit], ol fastening one’s eye on externals and failing 
to feel the beatings of the heart,” which he appre- 
hends, has, in tlu* book beiore us, been reducer! to a 
minimum. In saying this *.\\e do not bv any means 
intend to convey that Hinduism should be perpetu- 
ally eulogised ami that all that is objectionable aiul 
degrading in Hindu life ami society should be glossed 
over, but what we mean to say is that only a sym- 
pathetic study ot the religious life of the Hindus can 
give the author that insight and penetration and 
authority which is essential to endow his contribu- 
tion with permanent value in the field of thought. 

The success of the Thcosophieal Society, and the 
hatred against European races which was manifested 
in the Indian unrest, have considerably jeopardised 
Christian missionary propagandist!!, and these 
dangers to the missionary cause, which Mr. Parquliar 
holds most sacred, have led him to make the follow- 
ing sapient observations : “If in spite uf exposures 
which would destroy almost any society, members 
still remain true to Theosophy, it is clear that it 
must meet certain needs of our dav which otherwise 

do not find satisfaction the Thcosophieal 

Society is first of ail sympathetic to all religions. It 
has assumed a generous attitude, the attitude of ap- 
preciation and friendliness The depths to which 

Mrs. Bcsant habitually descends in defending Hindu- 
ism will hardly be believed. There is scarcely an 
exploded doctrine, scarcely a superstitious observance, 
which she has not defended with the silliest and most 

shameful arguments But there is another side to 

all this. It is a simple matter of fact that for several 
decades Hindu and Buddhist thought and civilisation 
were most unjustly depreciated and unmercifully con- 
demned by missionaries, bv Europeans in general, 
and even bv some Hindus. Only a few Orientalists 
escape this censure. There was thus really good 
reason for a crusade in defence of these systems.” 
Again, “We must also frankly acknowledge that 
every piece of self complacent, ill-informed, unsympa- 
thetic criticism of Indian religion, society, and life, 
whether written by tourist, missionary, or official, 
helped to infiatnc the sense of wrong and to embitter 

the resentment ” These two extracts will give a 

fair idea of the point of view tvhich the author has 
conscientiously attempted to maintain throughout 
his exposition of Hind n religious movements which 
are so antagonistic in some respects to his own 
Christian faith. 

The book before us is of course not an exposition 
of Hindu religious movements alone. The Islamic 
movements in India are also shortly discussed, c. g., 
the rationalism of Sir Sved Ahmed, and the heterodox 
movement started by Ghularn Ahmed of Ouadiau. 
The reforming schisms like the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Prarthana Samaj, and the Arva Samaj necessarily 
occupy a prominent place ; and theosophy and the 
exposure of its frauds and miracles and its quarrels 
with the Christian missionaries take up a dispropor- 
tionately large space. Here and there we meet with 
minor errors in detail ; and the religious and political 
bias of the author peeps out in odd corners, as for in- 
stance, in his detection of Christian influence in every 
Indian movement of reform, or his approval of the 
overthrow of tiokh ale's universal primary education 
Bill. But on the whole, what strikes us is not that 


the bias should be there at all, but that there is so 
little of it. And we must speak in high terms of the 
author’s industry which enabled him to gather such 
a mass of useful information regarding the maiu 
currents of religious life in India, commencing from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century down to the 
present day. 

The very classification of the subject and the main 
heads under which it has been divided shows the 
author’s true grasp of historical perspective. He 
begins with an account of (1) movements favouring 
vigorous reform, c. g , the Brahma Samaj and the 
Prarthana Samaj. “All these movements oppose 
idolatry and caste and none of the leaders have been 
ascetics. Of all t Wo religious movements of the 
nineteenth century the Brahmo Sarnnj has, without 
diAiht, proved the most influential.” This is followed 
by an account of (12) reforms tempered by defence of 
the old faiths, as in the Arya Samaj, the Kadha 
Svvami sect, the Dcva Samaj etc , culminating iti (B) 
the full defence of the old religions, and under this 
head we have an account of Theosophy, the Ram- 
krishna Mission, Caste conferences, the Bharat 
Dharrna Mahamandala, and sectarian movements 
all over India. “There is a wonderful outburst of 
freshness, energy and initiative. Many forms of new 
efforts and organisation appear. The most pro- 
nounced line of thought is a growing desire to defend 
Hinduism, and an increasing confidence in its defen- 
si bib ty.” There are also other chapters on social 
reform and service, religious nationalism, and on the 
significance of the various movements. 

All ihe prominent religious leaders, c. g , Ram- 
molian Ray, Dcveudrauath Tagore, Keshubcliandra 
Sen, Madam Hlavatsky, Dayananda, Kamkrishna, 
Vivekauanda, etc., have been sympathetically des- 
cribed. It is not of course to be expected that all 
will agree with the author’s estimate of these men 
and women and their relative influence and import- 
ance, but few will, 1 believe, dispute that in its gen- 
eral outlines it is fairly accurate. Among the powers 
shaping the thought-current of contemporary India, 
the Modern Review unfortunately has come in for a 
vigorous attack at Mr. Farquhar’s hands. He says : 
“Under the impulse of national ieeling, the tables 
were completely turned : not only the religious but 
everything Oriental was glorified as spiritual and 
ennobling, while everything Western received condem- 
nation as hideously materialistic and degrading 

The Modern Review , perhaps the best and the most 
representative of the monthlies at present, frequently 
contains a good deal of bombast ; and the youthful 
graduates who speak and write of Hinduism have far 
too much of Vivekananda's swagger about them/’ 
Elsewhere, in this book, Vivekauanda is said to have 
“exercised a fine influence on young India in one 
direction. He summoned his feilow countrymen to 
stand on their own feet, to trust themselves, and to 
play the man ; and his words were not without fruit.” 
So the swagger of the “young graduates” [why 
necessarily ‘young’ ?] is perhaps only their desire to 
play the man. It is not our purpose to defend the 
Modern Review — this can safely be left to the far 
abler hands of the editor * but it seems to us that 
the standpoint from which we have reviewed Mr. 
P. N. Bose'9 “Illusions of New India” as recently as 
in the last number of this* magazine, before we had 
read a page of Mr. Farquhar’s book, is a complete 
refutation of the charge. 

We proceed to give some extracts from the book 
which may prove interesting. According to Dr. 

• He does not care to do it— Editor, M. R. 
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Griswold of Lahore, “Pandit Dayanatul Saras vati 
was a man of large views. He was a dreamer of 
splendid dreams. He had a vision of India purged of 
her superstitions, filled with the fruits of science, 
worshipping one God, fitted for self rule, having a 
place in the sisterhood of nations, and restored to her 
ancient glory. All this was to be accomplished by 
throwing overboard the accumulated superstitions 
of the centuries and returning to the pure and 
inspired teachings of the Vedas.” Mr. Farquhar 

S roceeds to show that it was highly probable that 
layananda's statements about the Veda were not 
matters of conviction but of diplomacy, that he 
thought that a religion must have some superstition 
as its basis, and that he had chosen the infallibility 
of the Vedas, because nothing else would be accepted 
by Hindus. And on dhis ground Mr. Fanjuhar 
rophesies that the Ary a Sainaj will not have a great 
istorv, for the false interpretation ot the Vedas will 
crumble down as enlightenment proceeds. Ram 
krishna “impressed all wlfn came in contact with him 
as a most sincere soul, a God intoxicated man ; but 
what distinguished his message from the teaching of 
others was his defence of everything Hindu and his 
theory that all religions arc true.” The author recog- 
nises that the progressive tendency in the various ca*lc 
conferences is sttonger than the conservative, and 
that they arc movements ol religious and social 
reform. But he quotes the following from the Indian 
Social Reformer: “The idea of caste conferences has 
always been repugnant to us, even when they have 
for their object the prosecution of social reforms. 
The caste sentiment is so ingrained in t lie Hindu 
mind, it so deeply permeates every libre of our 
being, and it so thoroughly coloms our outlook, 
that it seems to us that the ouly effective course for 
those who wish to see this state ul mind altered, is 
resolutely to cut themselves off from anything 

savouring of the idea An occasional European 

like Mrs. Annie ftesnnt may allow her intellect 
to play with the idea of caste without much 
practical effect Her nervous system is strung to 
different social ideals, and mere intellection docs 
not produce conduct. But with one who is born 
a Hindu and who believes caste to be the great mons- 
ter we have to kill, only one attitude is safe and 
possible. He must not associate himself with any 
movement which, under whatever name or pretext , 
aims at setting up caste to its goal and standard. 
To the subtle poison of caste, its self-complacency, 
and its pharisaism, the Hindu nervous system has for 
centuries been accustomed to respond. Unconscious- 
ly, the best and most resolute of reformers are apt to 
Save the old monster taking liberties with them if 
they slide into the attitude of acquiescence in such 
movements,” Regarding the Bharat Dharnia 
Mahamauclula the author says: “Through its 
extreme orthodoxy the Maharaandala has won the 
adherence of numerous ruling princes and sectarian 
pontiffs; and tens of thousands of young Hindus arc 
ready to applaud both its theological position and 
its propaganda ; but of the many thousands who 
shout approval there arc very few indeed who are 
willing to lay hand to the work. The contrast 
between orthodoxy and such bodies as the Brahma 
Samaj or the Arya Samaj in this regard is very 
striking, and very significant : there is no spontane- 
ous living energy in the ortfiodox community. Then 
thinking Hindus all over the country disapprove 
very seriously of the reactionary character of its 
teaching.” The author then quotes a passage 
from the Leader of Allahabad which says: “It is so 


very reactiouary^ in its religious and social tendencies 
and activities that far from promoting the well being 
and advancement of the community, it does a lot of 
harm— whenever it’ does anything at all, that is to 
say.” The Mahamandula, however, is a bold attempt 
to gather together the whole of the Hindu people in 
a single organisation, and “the foundation of such an 
organisation is in itself a portent. Hinduism has 
uever in the course of its whole history been a single 
organisation.. .Nor until now has the Hindu ever 
fell the need of union for defence.” The Arya Samaj, 
the most successful of modern reform organisations, 
has thrown off all the trammels of superstition 
except Che doctrine of the infallibility of the Vedas. 
Will not that bright day ever dawn on Hindustan, 
when the Hindus, gathering under one united orga- 
nisation like the Mahamandala, will be able to throw 
off the yoke of this last stronghold of orthodoxy 
and superstition, and open themselves out to the 
light ol truth and knowledge from every quarter 
oi the globe, taking their firm stand on the glorious 
culture and traditions of their great 1 ml o Aryan 
progenitors ? 

One-sixth ot the whole population of India, a 
vast mass of humanity out-numbering all the people 
ot Knglind, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, are known 
as Hie outeastes, untouchables, pnnchntiujs, or the 
depressed classes These untouchables, as soon as 
they ate baptised, receive a new standing and are no 
longer untouchable Hinduism thus puts a most 
tempting premium before these communities for their 
wholesale conversion tu Christianity. As the Tiyas 
on the west coast of Southern India said in their 
address to Mrs. Besant in IDO l : “When you visited 
Calicut vou wore admitted as a guest in one of the 
palaces belonging to a member of the Zainorin’s 
family. This was rendered possible by the fact of 
your having become ;i convert to Hinduism. But as 
we arc Hindus by very birth we arc prevented from 

approaching the place Even the sight of us within 

close proximity is a source of pollution If under 

the circumstances we arc to gain admission to places 
accessible to vou, we find a way to it through you. 
Audit is tliis : — It is impossible for us to be born 
Christians. We shall therefore become Christian 
converts first and then turn Hindu as you have done. 
This will relieve us of our disability as you have 
cured yourself of vour disability.” Truly does Mr. 
Farquhar say : “Vet, iu spite ot many cries of danger 
the conscience ot India has been waked. Men realise 
that it is wrong to hold down the outcaste. Theu 
the new Nationalist consciousness feels so distinctly 
the need of unifying the nation and of strengthening 
every element in the population that the problem of 
transforming these fifty millions ot crushed Indians 
into vigorous citizens is felt to be one of the most 
pressing national problems.” 

The characteristics ol the era of religious nation- 
alism have been thus described by the author. “In. 
this new era we have the assertion of the full indepen-" 
deuce of the Indian mind. The educated Indian now 
regards himself as a full grown man. the equal in 
every respect of the cultured European, not to be set 
aside as an Asiatic, or as a member of a dark race, 
lie claims the right of thinking his own thoughts; 
and he is quite prepared to burn what he has hitherto 
adored and to create a new heaven and a new earth. 
This adult self-cnnfidcnei^was immeasurably strength* 
ened by the victory of Japan over Russia. Everv 
Asiatic felt himself recreated by that great event 
To all Asiatic lauds it was a crisis in race-history, 
the moment when the age old flood of European 
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a £fi> rcs ®* otl was turned back. The exultation which 
every Indian felt over the victory lilted the national 
spirit to its height and gave a new note of strength 
to the period. The patriotism of to-day makes the 
feeling which inspired the Congress seem a very blood- 
less thing indeed. Men now live at lever-heat, carried 
beyond themselves by a new overmastering devotion 
to the good of India. BuL there is clear sight as well 
as passion. The new nationalism is much more 
serious and open eyed than the thin old politicalism. 
It is burdened, tortured, driven forward by Hie 
conviction that the whole national life needs to be 
reinspired and reborn Finally, whether in anar- 

chists or in men of peace, the new nationalism is 
willing to serve and suffer.” Regarding anarchism 
we have this line passage: “Anarchism Hung itself 
against the British Government and fell back broken. 
The whole movement was a pitiful piece of waste, 
—waste of energy, patriotic feeling, literary skill, and 
human life. One cannot look back upon it without 
a very heavy heart, as one thinks ol all the dignity 
and worth of the character and feeling which were 
perverted and Hung away. But the same high love 
for India and will to be spent for her sake have found 
healthy channels for themselves along vhrious lines. 
In all these movements the main notes of the period 
ring out very distinctly : the end in view in each ease 
is the national advancement ; the religions .sanction 
is always in tiic background, even it it is not 
distinctly expressed ; the work is of the nature of 
unselfish service ; and high passion inspires the 
whole.” 

Regarding Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the author 

speaks thus: '■ he is the very flower of the new 

nationalist movement representing at their very 
highest the noblest motives that have stirred Un- 
people of India since the new century ln-gaii. i 1 is 
position is central. Though he is the son ol Ikvendra- 
nath Tagore, he no longer holds Ins father’s religious 
position. lie expects, as he said to me a few months 
ago, that the regeneration of India will come through 
gradual change within the body of Hinduism itscll 
rather than from the action of any detached society 
like the Brahma Samnj....'’ 

The value of the work done bv Theosopln is thus 
estimated : “It has certainly popularised, in Burn pc 
and America, a number of the best Oriental books, 
such as the I’panishads and the Gita, and has 
taught Theosophists to sympathise with Orientals 
and think of them as brothers; while in India it lias 
helped to restore to the Hindu ami the Buddhist that 
scli-rcspect which tended to evaporate amid the al- 
most universal depreciation of Oriental thought, 
life and art.” 

It would be unfair to Mr. Fanjuhar if, before 
closing our review, we failed to give another extract 
from a passage occurring in the last chapter of his 
book in which he expresses his innermost conviction, 
as a zealous Christian, that Hinduism is doomed. 
“The triumphant revival of the old religions with 
their growing body-guard of defence organisations, 
has been accompanied by continuous nth l stent lily 
increasing inner decay. This most significant of all 
facts in the history of these movements seems to lie 
scarcely perceived by the leaders. They believe that 
the danger is past This blindness arises largely from 
the fact that th y draw their apologetic and their 
inspiration almost entirely from Rainkrishua, 
Yivekanaiida, Sislei \ivedita, Day.uianda, and Mrs. 
Ilesaut ; and it is clear that neither capable thinking 
nor clear-eyed pen •• pHon can be brer! on such teach- 
ing as theiis.. .. \\ bile the apologists haw been busy 


building their defences these last forty years, Western 
influence has been steadily moulding the educated 
Hindu mind and rendering it altogether incapable of 
holding the ideas which form the foundation of the 
religion. Hence we have many defences of .idolatry 
but no faith in it.” But as Sir John Seely said long 
ago, there is such a thing as ‘the superstitious dread 
of superstition,’ and we are convinced that idolatry is 
not the rock on which the ship of Hinduism will 
founder, because the real significance of it is well 
known even to illiterate Hindus, and the underlying 
belief in the oneness of God is deeply imprinted on the 
Hindu mind. Mr. Fanjuhar, however, says that the 
doctrines of Karma and Transmigration are no 
longer seriously believed in, and so caste lias no 
religious basis lefL. The Vfdic schools arc dying. 
Asceticism is clearly dying. The monasteries ol 
Sankaracharvn are oil the way to extinction. From 
all these indications Mr. Fnrqulmr draws his infer- 
ence that the days of Hinduism are numbered. But 
it may be permitted In a Hindu to hope that Hindu- 
ism, which has survived t he shock of ages and out- 
lasted all the ancient civilisations of the world, 
inspite of ‘the very serious trampling under loot,’ to 
c I lh > t c Mr. Fanjuhar, involved in foreign subjugation, 
is not destined to die. No strait-laced creed impedes 
its latent capacity foi expansion ; its philosophy is 
admittedly in harmony with the most advanced 
scientific thought of the day — which is nioie than 
can be said ol anv other religion in the world. 
It the present condition of Christianity is to he 
judged from such popular hand-books ns Draper’s 
‘Conflict of Religion and Science,’ and BuiVs 
‘History of Freedom of Thought,’ it would seem 
that Christianity is in its last gasp. The bom- 
bardment ol the Kheims Cathedral by the Germans 
was denounced by the entire civilised world not 
because a ‘house « »t ( »od‘ had mi Acred disastei , but 
because a splendid work ol art had been destroyed. 
Asa wiitcr in the Century Mng/r/uw, referring to 
this incident, says, Apollo has triumphed over Christ. 
And \ct Mr. Fanpiliar no doubt thinks that 
Christianity stands in no dangei and the church 
which persecuted Galileo looks approvingly on while 
the Society lor the Promotion oi Christian know 
ledge, with exquisite if unconscious humour, stamps 
its name on text-books on astronomy issued under 
its auspices. Hinduism is eo-cx tensive with the 
culture, traditions, arid the civilisation of the Indo- 
Aryan race, and has been well defined by a thoughtful 
Hindu to be what the majority of Hindus at any 
given time think and do. To us it seems that whether 
Hinduism will live or die will depend on her adap- 
tability to her environments. Mr. Farcjuhar draws 
attention to the close parallel between the Roman 
religion and Hinduism, and implies that the fate of 
the former is also reserved for the latter. Apart from 
the fact that primitive Christianity was far different 
from its modern representative, Hinduism, as Sir 
Herbert Risley points out in his ‘People of India,* is 
as adaptive as Paganism, while it is stronger than 
the latter in ethics and metaphysics and weaker 
only in national sentiment. But the patriotic 
sentiment has made its appearauce in the country 
and vivified the entire national consciousness in a 
manner never dreamt of before, and the beneficent, 
results of its reforming activities have been well 
desen bed by Mr. P'artjulmr himself in the book under 
review. Therefore tile leaders of progressive Hindu- 
ism are not mistaken when they think that the decay 
of ritualism and the progress of rationalism in 
Hindu religious movements are not symptoms ol 
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inner decay, but rather the contrary. The. various 
liberalising movements in the bosom of Hinduism ar<? 
a sure sign that the life of Hinduism is not extinct, 
and already there are those in every part of India 
who, like the Aryan Brotherhood in Bombay and the 
Arva Sauiaj in the Punjab, led by their patriotic 
feeling, are looking earnestly forward to the day 
when, purged of its greatest blight, the caste system, 
Hinduism will once more truly deserve the name of 
Sauataii Pharma or Everlasting Religion which it is 
its proud privilege to bear. Poi.. 

Ah&na BY Alkoiundo Ghosl* : The Modem /Vrjj, 
PoitdL fit i ry , 

The poetry of Aurobindo Gho*e is a meeting-place 
of European elassi^alism {fhd Asiatic umversalism. 1 | 
is inspired by the philosophy of the Vedas : it is 
shaped and atmospheied like Greece 1 , or the Greece 
that is dimly incarnate ijt English poetry. That is 
probably why— in view *>( the co-ordination that phi 
iosophv sets between outer and inner- Mr. ( those, an 
Indian, writes in unimpeachable English, and is com- 
pelled by extraneous circumstances to write and pub 
lish his poems in European India. The French con- 
nection is not fjuite clear It may be the nearest 
territorial approximation to Greece : lr«»m the literary 
point of view, t those and I ; rench modern lyrical 
fervour arc not svnonomous, though something of the 
large quietness of Hugo might be credited to him. 

AVhat strikes one most in the poems in "Ahana" is 
the difference between Mr. Ghosc's focal point of 
poetical vision ami that of all but a very small 
minority of wi iters of verse in English. Nothing is 
celebrated by him in song for its own sake. The 
poet's eyes perpetually go behind the thing visible to 
the thing essential, so that symbol and significance 
are always ui a state of interfusion, and only on flic 
rarest occasion, as in “Evening”, does the significance 
precipitate itself as an obvious and somewhat mait- 
istie tug. For a , companion to Mr. Ghosc's double- 
Mghtedncss, the glimpsing simultaneously of norm 
and form, we have to puss beyond the confines ol 
Europe, and listen to the spiritual songs of AK. The 
Irish poet lias not the patience and expansiveness 
of his Aryan brother, but in heat l and vision they arc 
affined. Mr. Ghosc sings thus : 

All music is only the sound of Ilis laughter, 

All beauty the smile of llis passionate bliss ; 

Our lives are Ilis heart-beats, our rapture the 
bridal 

Of Radha and Krishna, our love is their kiss. 

AE sings : 

We liken love to this and that, our thought 
The echo of some deeper being seems. 

We kiss because God once for beauty sought 
Within a world of dreams. 

Normally there is a high mauasie (thinking) quality 
in Mr. G hose’s poetry, but it is saved from being mcie 
philosophical argumentation in verse by his eclectic 
taste in image and phrase. When he escapes into 
pure sight and speech, he gives us a wholly delightful 
thing like “Revelation'', which stands self-existent in 
its own authenticity and beauty. 

Someone leaping from the*roeks 
Past me ran with wind-blown locks 
Ejke a startled bright surmise 
Visible to mortal eyes,*— 

Just a cheek of frightened rose 
That with sudden beauty glows, 


Just a footstep like the wind 
And a hurried glance behind, 

Aud there nothing, — as a thought 
Escapes the wind ere it is caught. 

Someone of the heavenly rout 
From behind the veil ran out. 

I would venture to suggest to Mr. Ghose that in 
letting slip such beings from the unsullied Eden of his 
genius he is giving us something that will spoil otir 
taste for more concrete anti less living work. He 
cannot escape dignity and wisdom (though once he 
stumbles oil tautology when he writes the line 

Expunged, annihilated, blotted out ;) but we could 
sometimes spare the dignity and wisdom when they 
come as an anti-climax, poor minted coin of the brain, 
like the long whipping of the European dead horse of 
materialism that somehow or other manages to conic 
after the veritable alchemy of the imagination of the 
first foui stanzas ot “In the Moonlight." 

It now must pause the bullock’s jingling tune, 

Here let it be beneath the dreaming trees 
Supine and huge that hang upon the breeze. 

Here in the wide eye of the silent moon. 

Ho w hvinif a stillness xeigtis ! The night’s hushed 
i ulc 

All tilings obey blit three, the slow wind's sigh 
Among the leaves, the cricket’s ceaseless cry, 

The bog’s harsh discord in the ringing pool. 

Vet they but seem the silence to increase 
And dteadful wideness of the inhuman night. 

The whole hushed world immeasurable might 
Be watching round this single puint of peace. 

Sv> boundless is the dullness, and so rife 
With thoughts of infinite reach, that it creates 
A dangerous sense ot space, and abrogates 
The wholesome littleness of liuuiau life. 

That, despite a couple of well-worn rhymes, is 
superlative. We look toward its author for more and 
more of its kin. J. C. 

I noi \ n Financial Ahminjm ration : by N. M. 
.hu :unutar y fi. /I., //.At. {London\ />\w rister*at- La 7t\ 
liombay. l J nic 2 annas. 

This is a lectui c delivered before Indian Economic 
Society, started under the auspices of the Servants 
ot India Society of Bombay, by Mr. N. M. Muzum- 
dar, till lately IT ufessor in the Sydenham College of 
Commerce of that city, aud constitutes the first of a 
seiies of pamphlets which the society proposes to 
publish from time to tune. The subject selected by 
Mr. Muzumdar for his discourse is a very important 
one, though so vast and intricate that it is hardly 
possible to do full justice to it in the course of a single 
lecture. Necessarily, therefore, he had to confine 
himself more or less to general outlines. But the . 
manner in which lie has handled the different topics 
is sufficient to mark I1111 as a master of his subject. 
Many would perhaps wish that bis criticism of some 
of the well-known abuses in the existing financial 
administration ot India were not so tame, on the 
ground that it is only by a vigorous exposure of such 
abuses that Indian publicists can ever hope to make 
any impression oil the bureaucratic official mind. 
That, however, is a matter of opinion. On the 
whole, we regard the lectui c as a highly successful 
one; aud if the society can keep up this standard of 
excellence in its later publications it will be doing a 
service in tlic cause of popular education in India 
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which University Extension lectures do in other 

countries. 

1 1 is very fortunate that societies for the study 
and discussion of economic problems of vital interest 
to the country are growing up on all sides. We ^ould 
like to suggest that these societies and associations 
instead of working alone, each on its own lines, 
should try to establish some sort of co-ordination in 
their work. By doing so they would be much multi- 
plying their own efficiency, and their utility for public 
good would also be considerably enhanced. 

Pkosad Ch. Baxkkjke. 

This Ooij.lgk Si. Mark : by C. />. Voung y M.A. 
'the Christian Literature Satiety for India , price 
As. 7J, 

According to the Preface “This commentary is pre- 
pared with special reference to the needs of educated 
Indians, especially non-Christian college students.” 
We do not think it is adapted to their needs. The 
students who art* interested in the gospel of Mail: 
will wish to know the truth about it, not merely r-o 
much of the truth as the missionary thinks it judici 
ous to tell. But we see here omissions which ought not 
to occur even in the shortest and most elementary 
connnentar}'. Take the very beginning : 

The text is 

2. Even as it is written in Isaiah the Prophet 
Behold, 1 send my messenger before thy face 
Who shall prepare thy way ; 

3. The voice of one crying in the wilderness 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord 
Make his paths straight ; 

The notes are 

2-4-. The meaning is ‘Just as Isaiah prophesied that 
one should come before the Messiah to prepaie 11 is 
way, so John actually came to prepare the way fur 
Jesus. 

2. Before thy tact'. The prophet here makes God 
address the Messiah, saying he will send in advance 
a messenger to prepare tile way, like an oriental king, 
who sends couriers ahead to announce his approach. 

Neither note tells a reader of average intelligence 
anything that he could not have seen for himself. U 
ought to have been pointed out that \2 occurs not 
in Isatah but in Malachi. As it stands in the 
original, the passage is “Behold, I send my messenger 
and he shall prepare the way before me” (not “before 
thy face” as quoted in Mark). God is speaking and 
there is not the slightest reference either to John 
the Baptist or to Jesus. The second passage does 
occur in Isaiah but this too is misquoted. The 
original is “The voice of one that crieth, Prepare ye 
in the wilderness the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God.” The “one that 
crieth' 1 is the prophet himself, and the reference is to 
the return of the Jews from captivity, not to Jesus or 
John. But it does not suit the missionary to point out 
that the author of the second gospel or more 
probably sonic other early Christian writer, misquotes 
and misapplies, the Old Testament. Por that matter, 
in all the so-called prophesies, quoted in the New 
Testament, the true meaning of the words is 
perverted. 

We have gone through the book and noticed that 
everywhere important points are omitted while on 
the other hard space is wasted on pious remarks more 
suited for n sermon than fVtr a commentary. Prom a 
scholar of his college at Oxford and Senior Greek 
Testament Prizeman a better book might have been 
expected. 


0or> as Triune, Creator, Incarnate, Atonbr. 
by W. //. T. Gairdncr. Price j as, 

A priori arguments in favour of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity’. 

The Jljuslim Fast, as /I. 

The book is worth six pice for the sake of the 
quotations it contains. It is not very controversial. 

H. C. 

I. SlJ\Ki:SPKARK TkRCENTKNARV, 1916. Pub- 
lished by the Saras wati Stage Society, Lahore. 

This is a Souvenir and Programme of the Tercent- 
enary Celebration organised by the Saras wati Stage 
Society under the patronage of the University of the 
Panjab. » •» 

The Saraswati Stage Society was originally found- 
ed by Mrs. Richards a few years back for the benefit 
of the students of the Lahore Laval Singh College 
where her husband Mr. 1*. E. Richards was a Profess- 
or «»l English. Last year, however, Mrs. Richards 
widened her sphere of activities and the Saraswati 
Society is now an Inter-Collegiate concern. 

The aim of the Society is to develop Indian drama- 
tic art by encouraging "the writing of Indian plays 
and b\ arranging for their production. An illustrat- 
ed account oi “the Bride” and “Dina’s marriage pro- 
cession” — the first two original plays produced by the 
Society was published in the Modern Review some 
months back. 

We wish the Society every success. Indian Drama- 
tic Art at the present day is the monopoly of a 
professional class which is not exactly respectable and 
is consequently shunned and neglected by the 
greater part of the community. All attempts, such 
as those of the Saraswati Society, to redeem the 
dramatic art from its present evil association deserve 
to be heartily encouraged. 

ThkPaih. By Edmund White. Vp. yyy, Price 
Si v shillings, / ondon. Messrs. Methuen Cr’ Co. 

This book may be styled the Gospel of Western 
Wisdom. The central idea in the book, we arc told 
by the author, is a development under changed 
aspects of the substance of his article “Brahtuoism 
and Christianity as the Religion of the Future’* 
which was published in No, 13B, Yol. 70 of the 
Calcutta Review 3880. 

Mr. White’s hero, Sayyid Ali Husain was an ardent 
reformer who left home early in search of knowledge. 
He went to Europe and the re became imbued with 
the spirit of Modem Progress, lie came to believe 
that the real, present and tangible world is all that 
we arc concerned with, and that all talk of a Future 
life or of the world to eotne is nothing but sheer non- 
sense. He went about preaching this Gospel of Prac- 
tical Life as a zealous Christian might preach the 
doctrines of the Holy Bible. The Sayyid began his 
life-mission with an Address in his own native-town 
which shocked his family into denouncing him and 
caused his townsmen to expel him from the city. 

The keynote of the S ay y id’s message may be found 
in the following sentences taken at random from his 
lengthy address : — 

“I repeat that, in the age in which we live, science 
and the arts founded on science are dominant factors 
of the wealth and welfare of man, and that no nation 
can endure except this great truth is next to the heart 
of her leaders. 

And l teach that in this life here beneath the sun, 
is the supreme cud of man : that through increase of 
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knowledge he shall become master of his owtr destiny 
and controller of the world. 

But 1 teach that before lie can securely advance on 
the new path he must be delivered from the phantoms 

sprung from his own brain from all vain hopes 

and fears of spirit world, of life after death and other 
humbug of a similar kind V* 

III. Freedom's Battle. By /. /■’. IVors! cy 
Rotten , At* A * Pp. 77. Bombay* G. Claridgt Co* 

This is a collection of some scholarly essays occa- 
sioned by the Great War which were originally pub- 
lished in the Madras Mail. The book is fittingly 
dedicated to the memory of the author’s half-brother. 
Captain Hugh C. \Y. Boden who died fighting in 
Flanders in the cause of Fseedom. The character o£ 
the book may be judged by the headings of some of 
the essays : — Nationality and Freedom, Militarism 
and Internationalism, the Nearer Hast and the War, 
the Fate of Austria and so bn. 

IV. Bvttlk Sketch*:.' 1914- 191 5 —dvford Press. 

l'P. ZOO. 2S* 6 d. 

This book is composed of seven brilliant sketches 
full of interest and information from the pen of Mr. 
A. Neville Ilihlitch containing* a graphic and \ivid 
account of some of the most famous engagements 
during the first year of the War. The accounts of the 
Stand of Liege, the Campaigns in Cameroon, the 
Battles of Neuve Chappelle and \ pres arc all illustrat- 
ed with useful maps. 

V. Short Stories, by "KuukaP /’/. jyy. 
Price As. d\ Mr. A. J/adhtirdtih, Che pur, Chinch' put 
DC 

This is c reprint of about sixteen short stories 
which Mr. Madhaviah originally contributed to “‘the 
Hindu and the Social Reform Advocate” of Madras 
under the mv.n deplume of “Kusika.” Like all the 
previous publications of this author, the stories in this 
book are not only amusing and well- writ ten but also 
serve to point out some of the glaring defects in the 
social system of Southern India. 

V. Miseries of the Bk turned Bov. Bart /. 
Pp* 25/. Price Re* l» For student f As* 6. Printed 
by Bobu Hishambher Nath Rhargava at the Standard 
Press , Allahabad \ 

The book which bears this enigmatic title is not a 
novel, a romance, a book of adventure or an imagin- 
ary tale. it is difficult to say exactly what it is. It 
may be the autobiography of the author who is 
spoken of by himself in the book as the “boy” or 
referred to by the still more indefinite personal pro- 
noun “He.” 

The boy was compelled to leave home when quite 
young and to wander about from one place of pil- 
grimage to another friendless and foodless. He hap- 
pened one day to drop his lota in a well and tried to 
make it come out by devoutly repeating some Sanskrit 
mantras which he knew by heart. The Iota turned a 
deaf ear to all his entreaties and reiittaincd where it 
wns»~at the bottom of the well. That incident shook 
the boy's faith in the tenets and doctrines of Hinduism. 
He then embraced Christianity and we understand 
that he is a Christian still though he does not seem to 
entertain any very high opinion of the morality of 
some of his new friends. He has now fallen violently 
and madly in love with a reverend gentleman's 
“ a, ?8”ter who is not at all favourably disposed. The 
boy, dejected and disheartened, has tried to poison 


himself twice but has evidently a lough constitution 
and has survived to write this book. 

We wish certain portions of the book had been ex- 
pressed more decently in phrases less coarse and vul- 
gar. 

VI L Sn mi at. at a. By Ramaswami Sastriar f 

11* A. t H. /.. Madras : Ganesh £** Co * Pp. u* 

A touching poem illustrating the evils of giving or 
taking dowries. * 

VIII. Varasulka (A Social Plav). By R. S. 
Narayan tsw t/ni Aiyar , h t* A., II* L. Pp. ?/. Price 
Hv. \ Published by R. Sankara Aiyar > Danappa 
Mitdafy Sb nt, Madura. 

This is a play on the same subject. 

I\* Advance Indians ! By Rajni Chandra 
(/•'. t: $.) As. 7. Pp. 6/. Published by Katyanrai 
l \1rajra1 I ) e\\M — Khadia — Ahmedabad* 

This is an enthusiastic appeal to our countrymen 
to try and regain fur our nation the high position 
which it once occupied among the nations of the 
world. 

X. The Barbarians of Ancient India. Thakur 
Ra/endra >inyh. Pp. Price Rs. i-S. Published 

by the author from 7 tfcra, Jhs 7 oan P. 0 . ( District 
X ifapur . ) 

In this book the Thakur Sahib re-tells the familiar 
stoiv of the Karnayana. lie makes a striking compari- 
son between the Rakhsluis of Lanka and the Germans 
ol to day whom he calls the “Ralchshas of Modern 
Europe.” The book is dedicated to “the gallant 
British, Indian and Allied Armies, lighting like the 
banded legions of Rama and Sugriva, against the 
ruthless Rakhsluis of the modern world, in a war as 
righteous, as holy, as glorious as that celebrated in 
the imperishable epic of the R a may ana ” 

The aim of the author in writing this book has 
been to produce a text-book suitable for our 
secondary schools. The book is written in an easy, 
attractive style and is also well printed. 

XL Methods of Teaching Ullage Christians to 
read \ if - 36. As. J. Madras ; C. L. Society for India. 

This is a small pamphlet in which Rev. II. D. 
Griswold makes some useful and practical sugges- 
tions for the benefit of the Missionaries engaged in the 
work of educating the depressed classes. 

XII. l/i\ 1 Ugliness the Maharaja of Darbhanga . 
Pp Madras* Ganesh and Co. 

A short and, we must say, rather inadequate life- 
sketch of the Maharaja of Dhrbhatiga. We hope 
Messrs. Ganesh & Co. will try to publish a more 
substantial biography. In the meautime of course 
this little booklet may be read with advantage. 

X/lTX/r. Militarism . Pp yo. One anna* 

'The Peril of Conscription* Pp. 24 . One anna. 
Published by the Independent Labour Party St* 
Bride's House, Salisbury Square, London . 

Both these pamphlets arc by Mr. T. Bruce Glasier, 
Editor of the Socialist Review. In the first pamphlet 
Mr. Glasier gives u brief but interesting historical 
sketch of the British Army gystem. In the second he 
discusses conscription from the Labour and Socialist 
poiut of view. Since these pamphlets were published 
England has actually adopted conscription and not a 
few of Mr. Glasier's theories have proved groundless. 
It is also interesting to note tnat a number of 
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Socialists who were anti-conscriptions before the* 
War wisely realizing the practical needs of the hour 
have given their full consent and support to the 
conscript ionist measures adopted by the British 
Government recently. 

Xl\ Bom Li : By Ardedtir /'. Chi my and Mn. 
Dinbai A. l\ Chinov. l'f>.2ij. London : T. \ Writer 
Laurie, J.td , ( /llust rations ). 

An interesting storv of life and love in Bombay. 
Pootli, the heroine, is lovable both as she has been 
described by the authors and as she has been 
portrayed by the artist on the front page. Seenees 
of Indian life have been sketched by the authors as 
only writers belonging to ihe country and knowing 
the daily life by their personal experience could have 
done. The book presents a laithiul portrait ot some 
hases of the social life ot Nesv India which the in- 
uencc of Western Civilization has brought into exis- 
tence. 

C». S. M. 

I. Light of Truth or on Knghdi Translation of 

the SAT VAWTH APRA K \SfcT, //// Will -known to Oik of Swann 
Dayananda Saras wall , Bonn it i of tin Aiya Sarna/ Authoi 
of a Continent ary on t ho Vtdas and ration » lootks ; by l)i. 
Chiranjiva Bharadwa/a, / 'Slow of the Royal Colin;* of 
Surgeons ( Edin ) ; Dip lorn ah in Puhlu II* all k ( F.dut ) , 
Lit entiate of the Royal Colley of Ray sit inns and Surgeon * 

( Edin ) ; (At enti ate of t hi Eatu/ry of Phys'niatn and 
Surgeons ( Glut. ) ; tatifnattd (with fad ‘law turnout * ) m 
['topical Jhsease* ( JCdni. I'uiw, ). Published by the Aiya 
Pratinidhi Sab ha , United Prortmfs ot Agio and Cudh 
(India). Second Edition. Pp, irA- \ ~'ii. Prne Its. j or 
js net. 

The book needs no introduction and one willing 
to know the heart of the Ary a Samaj should go 
through the pages of it. The Sanskrit poition ot the 
book has been printed very inaccurately. 

II. A Litti.k Light to Modern Hindus by Pash it pah 
Nath Mukherjee , published bv /’. C. Mubin r tec, I fat tola. 
Bank to a. Pp. */f>, Pri>e 1 j An inn. 

The pamphlet chiefly contains the author’s icply to 
a book, “The Teachings of Swann Vi vekauanda” bv 
the Kev. E. W. Thomson, m a., in which the latter 
has “not only attacked the principles ot the Swami 
Vivekananda but also has proceeded to piove the 
principles of ihe Vedanta and Upanisadas to be vague 
and visionary which the greatest philosophers have 
not ventured Lo do.” 

III. Tiie Paramatm v-Prakasii by Shi ) ’oyud? a 
A chary a, translated info English with Crih.al Notes by 
Rickab Pass Jaitut B. A.y Cakil JfipJi Court, Meerut , with 
an Introduction hy Cha hi pat Rai Jaina, Barrister at- f aw, 
Hardoi. Publisher : Kumar Devendra Prasad, [lie Central 
Jain a. Publishing House, A nah (Lidia) .Pp. tj + do+vH, 

Price not mentioned \ 

As the title of this book implies it exhaustively 
describes all the aspects "of Parama-A tnian ‘Supreme 
Spirit.’ It is written following the views of Jainism, 
but the contents except some well-known particulari- 
ties of that faith appear to be nothing but 
Bralitnanie or more specially, pure Vedantic. For 
instance, let us quote only one stanza (72) from the 
original which is in Prakrita and now issued in the 
Ray-Chnndra-J ninn-Shastra-M nla Series 

“Don’t fear, 0 Jiva (man or soul) seeing that old 
age and death are of body ; and know 


that your soul (^T?ur) * s who has neither old age 
nor death (Tggp; and is called nr 4W* n 

The English translation for which the author has 
taken great pains and succeeded to a considerable 
extent would have been more useful had lie made it 
literal adding notes as he has actually done in the 
present edition. Sometimes the text in translation 
and his own explanation are so mingled and confused 
that one can hardlv make them out without the help 
of the original. No care whatever lias also been 
taken for transliteration of Sanskrit woids with 
which the translation so much abounds. 

In spite of it, we think, the book will greatly help 
in propagating the Jama Philosophy among the 
English leading people. . • 

ViimrsiiKKiiARA Bjimtacharya. 


Bengali. 

Sound \ry\ v T.vi i\ \ : ('I n k Pnii.osoriiN ot tmf. 
BkyU Ml Ul/ 1 hv Abhuy Kumar Cuba, .1/..I,, ILL. njiO. 
prt , e Rupees I'\oo. 

In this book the author has discussed this fascina- 
ting though rarely handled and somewhat obscure 
subject in all its manifold aspects. He begins with 
a summary of the views of western scholars, both 
classical and modern. Then iollows an account of 
the philosophy ot the Rush doctrine, as expounded 
by Sanskrit philosophers and rhetoricians, both from 
the spiritualistic standpoint, as in the Upanishads, as 
well us from the emotioiialstandpoint, as in the iihnkti 
literature. The whole is then wound up with the 
authors own exposition of the subject in its scientific as 
wHl as metaphysical aspects. The author is of opinion 
that the highest expression of beauty is to be found 
in the I Ipamshads composed two thousand years be- 
fore Christ, and that modern philosophy or literature 
has not been able to transcend it. The quotations 
from poets, philosophers, saints, mystics, and writers 
of all ages and countries with which the book teems 
would go to show that the author has left no possible 
source of enlightenment unexplored in bis endeavour 
to elucidate the subject. But the book is no mere 
collection of materials, and »t is herein that the 
author's special claim to distinction lies, lie has 
thoroughly assimilated his subject, and made original 
contributions to it. lie has not been weighed flown 
bv his erudition, and bis illuminating analysis shows 
bis easy mastery of treatment. The author is a 
specialist, but his specialism is based on wide general 
culture, and thus his exposition, though peculiarly 
suited to readers with a philosophical bent of mind, 
also appeals to the general readers. The bibliography 
appended at the end of the book shows how deep 
and extensive is his reading, and over what a wide 
field lie has roamed in the quest after light. As a 
result of his devoted studies he has succeeded in produ- 
cing a book of rare value, and has undoubtedly 
enriched the Bengali literature. His book belongs to 
a class of writings which are eminently calculated to 
add worth and prestige to our vernaculars, and it 
deserves to he introduced as a text book in our 
colleges for advanced students in philosophy. The 
get up and printing leave nothing to be desired, ; and 
considering the substance of its contents the pnte of 
the book is decidedly cheap. 

POJL. 
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Hindi. 

Saphalata aur uski Saiwna k \i UP.\ va— by 
Baba Ritmekandra Verma, Published by the Hindi 
Grant ha Ratnakar Office, Bombay and printed at the 
Bombay Baibhav Press. Crown Svo . pp. 14S. Prh e 
as. is and 10 according to binding. 

This has been based on certain English books 
which have discoursed on the art of success. The 
book 1 ms been subdivided under several chapters, 
the headings of the chapters being such as “Good use 
of Time,” “Certain necessary qualifications/' “Fate 
and difficulties.'* Very many useful hints have been 
given on these subjects ami the book is not altogrthei 
devoid of* originality. The punting and get up are 
very nice ; and no AnubL tfje bunk will prove eminent 
ly useful. 

ST Iv I VON Kl PAR MdllNA I t by l 'audit Ri.\hi\Znva* 
Nath Jihatta , />. A. PnnUd and pufi/ishtd oy the 
Rambhitshan Press, Agra. Crown Svo. pp' J00. 
Price— As. jo. 

This is a Hindi translation of John Stuart Mill’s 
“Subjection ol Women.” Indians will not agree 
with all the views of Mill, Jmt the publication of 

bill'll in < Vin Hi ml. — •»» 


ARTltASlf ASTR \ by Shtw (Unaha) Sharma Print- 
ed at the Nirnoy Sagar Ptesr, Bombay and published 
by S J\ Bros, Co., Jha/rapalan. down Svo. pp. 
sjs. Brice— Re. / -4-0, bound copy R.\. /-So. 

Tins is an addition to the lew books on political eco- 
nomy which have been published within recent years. 
The plan of the book is systematic and has been based 
fin Mrs. Fawcett’s Political Economy. The special 
feature of the book is that the author has tried to be 
explicit as far as possible and has not only been learned. 
Hut he could have avoided the use of many words of 
foreign origin which though used in common Hindi 
talks serve to make the language less chaste. The 
printing and get-up of the hook are excellent and 
the suggestive questions at the end of each chapter 
will be found useful by bcgiiinns This book may 
well form a text-book in any Hindi school when the 
teaching of Political Economy may be considered 
necessary. 


AnUPKAS AnwaishaN by Pandit Jitgannath 
/ rasad ( haturvaidi. Published hv Chatnrva.di 
Bholanath Sharma, jn,>, Muhtar am Balm Stun, 
Calcutta, F cap. Svo. pp. jj. /V/iv-.E. j-o. 

This is a reprint of a part of a verv thoughtful and 
well-reasoned thesis read at the 0 th “Hindi Sahitya 
Sammailan. The writer has tried to combat the 
* 1 S ?? ie ^ cn 6 a I* gentlemen who would seem 

to ttttnk that the Bengali literature contains more 
Anupraa than any other language. It has been 
shown that the Hindi language carries the palm in 
^ es P e ct. Quotations luu’c been made from Hindi 
ana Sanskrit writings and examples have been quoted 
lrom common phraseology and all phases of society. 
The author has clearly succeeded in his attempt. 


Count Tot.stoy ka aik Bharatuxm ko 
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I 1 UA Pair A bv Biiai Koiveal, Praim Mahavidyalaya , 
Yrindaban . Printed at the \ddyalaya Press,Vrindtiban. 
Royal /0 mo. pp. 66 , Price — / anna. 

This is the Hindi translation of a letter written 
by Count Tolstoy to Mr. Gandhi. The simplicity of 
the Russian sage is reflected in this short letter as 
well and he has in his own thoughtful way tried to 
combat many of the views of the more advanced 
party in India. The translation is good. The get-up 
is fair. • 

Urdu. 

Avkau Pummian by Jala Atma Ram Sahib M. A., 
A cst. Pi afessor of Mathnnatit s, (amt. College J. ah ore. 
Royal Svo . pp. iOS. To be had of Afessrs. Ram* 
hfBh/ia S. Sons, Bookne/lcts, Jj ill ore. Price Rs . J-S-o. 

This js another of the publications of the Professor 
meant for juvenile reader and is no doubt much 
more helpful than the translations which are so 
often put in the hands of boys. The author lias 
made his discourses on science very interesting indeed. 
We must have our own plans for such books and 
cannot copy English publications with any satisfac- 
tory measure. of success. Viewed in this light and on 
account of its intrinsic merits, the book is eminent- 
ly useful. Commonplace subjects have also been 
taken up, e.g. a top, earthquake ; and there is 
sufficient variety in the subjects dealt with to make 
the publication far from monotonous. The many 
blocks in the book have been decently got up. The 
language is just what would be suitable for a 
book ol this nature and the gcl-up is excellent. We 
cannot but commend the book for wide circulation 
in schools. 

1 )A K - l\S f ! - S H A FA, VOL. I., No. I. Edited by Baba 
B ansJn Prasad Singh, Pruned at the Tahujdar Press. 
Eyrahad and to be had of the Managing Proprietor of 
the Magaune at Eveabod. Ann mil Subscription — Rs. j. 

This is a monthly magazine which deals mainly 
with hygienic subjects, on which very useful hints 
arc given. Some selected medicines have also been 
embodied in it. By-the-bye, the magazine also takes 
up some technical and scientific subjects. We see such 
magazines occasionally, but they are often of an 
advertising nature. Some departure has been made 
in this respect in this magazine. The language and 
get-up are good and the magazine will prove useful, 
though there are one or two better ones of this nature 
in the field. 

K v a K A I'll . N T \ ST ik T H a by Sh ree Swa m i Dersha - 
nanand Saras vati. Printed at the Ary a Steam Press 
Lahoic and published by Pandit WaAr Chand Sharma, 
Proprietor Ytndic Pnstal'nloya, Lahore Road, Lahore. 

This book has been mainly written for the purpose 
of combating the views of a book by Master Raiu- 
chatidra Sahcb on the subject. The author has 
critically examined these and by a reference to certain 
individual Sutras of Kapil, he has succeeded iu prov- 
ing that Kapilmuni was uoL an atheist. 


Gujarati. 

I.xgnaGit, bv Kesha rial //. Sheih. printed at 
the Gujarat Printing P * rw , Ahmedabad. Pp. rs. 
Unpriced (kj/Oj. 

These few wedding songs are written with the 
view of inducing those ladies who live in the interior 
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ol Gujarat and are still addicted to break out into 
unseemly soil" to gi\c up their habit and come into 
line with their reiornicd sisters. 

Pasiumaxthi Hi \ . by M'dianidi Vi tha/das 
Gandhi, published by Jivaniai . I mar ski Alehta, of 
Ahmedabad , Print Hi at l he Union Printing Press, 
Cloth cover, Pp. <V<V. Pi ice Re. o-S-o. f iqitu. 

This translation of lames Allen’s “Prom Passion 
to Peace” seems to he meant Tor a very select few, as 
the language is such that those whose culture is 
above the average only can understand it, and for 
them probably it would be useless, as they can read 
the English original with greater ease and benefit. 
The price is also beyond its deserts. 

Chokher Balt, by Dhanshankei Hii ashanket 
Pripathi , Publish ? (1 as abop t , printed tit tin Din - 
mond Jubilet Printing Press , Afunedabad , ('t<dh 
bound Pj>. if*). Pint Re. /-o- o ( miU r 

This book is an attempt to introduce to the Guja- 
rati reader the Bengali masterpiece of Sir Kabiudra 
Nath Tagore. The translation bears all the undesir- 
able marks of a translation, as while reading it we do 
not feel reading an oiiginal Gujaiati book but a book 
in which much looks borrowed. The dialogues at least 
could have been couched in natural language, and not in 
those crisp, terse, and short phrases which appear so 
well in Dr. Tagore’s book, but which are quite out of 

place here, as they have not been made as telling in 
their effect as in Bengali. The Gujarati title is also 
unfortunate as it is incorrect : 3TOT is not 

correct Gujarati. We use the locative instead of the 
genitive when we want to describe a mote or grain of 
sand going into the eye, and say The 

title also does not bring out the point of view from 
which the novel is written : That is tried to be ex- 
plained iu the preface. Here too the price is excessive. 

Al’ANO I) FI arm a, by Pr t tf\\'or Anandshanktr 
Rapnbhai Dhruva , M,A. % LL.B., of the <}ujarat 
College, AhmeJiibad , published as abort, pi tilled at 
the Union Printing Press , Ahmedabad , ehdh tova . 
pp. 42b. Price Rs. j-#-o ( / <//{>). 

Prof. Anarulshanker is one of our soberest writers 
and thinkers. An unassuming scholar of Sanskrit 
Literature and Philosophy, he always loves to call 
himself a student, frj aggressive to "the last degree, 
he says what he has to say fearlessly. Generally con- 
sidered to be on the side of the old and the orthodox, 
his writings shew that he is neither the one nor the 
other, but always reasons himself into a particular 
position. This book is a collection of his many con- 
tributions to his beloved Monthly, tlic Vasanta, and 
to the Snrlarshana and they set out his views on “our 
Dharma.” They are very interesting, and portray 
the struggle that an individual born and bred in an 
orthodox family, with leanings and predilections on 
that side, undergoes, when he impartially, by means 
of his wide reading and cultured thinking, examines, 
checks, notes, and then finally casts his opinions 
steadfastly into a new groove. The book, therefore, 
it need not be said, is a valuable contribution to 
modern Gujarati thought, and as such to be wel- 
comed. We think the price should when circum- 
stances permit, be made popular. 


1 )iw AX-E- S \g w<, h'' t Jagannath Damodnrdas 
hi pat hi, pn bt is hat as above , [united at the Union 
Pi biting Press . Ahmedabad . Cloth bound , Pp, 52O. 
Prite R\. j-tV-o. ( ic/ i6j. 

For the last several years Air. J. D. Tripathi who 
has assumed the notn de plume of Sagar, has worked 
himself into the belief thaL without a knowledge of 
Persian or Arabic, he has thoroughly grasped the 
spirit and secrets of Sufism, and has been able to com- 
bine them with the doctrine of Vedantism. Fnder 
that belief he has written a number of poems, a 
hotchpotch of An-ubllnkk. (the Su fistic formula for 
Oneness with God) and Om (a mystical Ved untie 
phrase). The book under review is a collection of 
many such poems. They are more or less in the 
iKiturc of rhapsodies, at time? wanting in a central, 
intelligible thought or idea, at times leading nowhere, 
at times incorrect in representing situations on lines 
found iu Persian Literature (see p. -M.“» where the 
author speaks of a “bed wound”, when in Persian you 
would never find the bed of a Beloved referred to in 
that gross fashion), at times an odd mixture of Eng- 
lish, Persian and Gujarati words (eg., p. 41G, the 
Gazal beginning with, “Dear * <> Yes ! Come on! yes ! 
ve.s !’ &c ). Where lie uses words like Lavlan (in place 
of tile correct form Layla) or Laylat-ul-Kadar (in- 
stead of Laylat-nl-Kadr), one leels how the ignorance 
of the original language, inspite of the author's best 
endeavours to be as correct as possible, has given a 
color of artificiality to bis work. These arc but the 
first three parts of his large collection, and hence iiu- 
mntuic and imperfect. The latter compositions, we 
aie sure, would shew maturer thought, and less ver- 
bosity. As an introduction into Gujarati Literature 
of this sort of Persian Composition, viz., the Divan— 
the book is the first of its kind, and hence likely to 
prove attractive at least for its novelty if nothing else. 
W here this imitation of Persian poetry is discarded 
and the author has written on other subjects, he has 
been able to make a fairly good show, and many of his 
poems are conceived in a spirit of patriotism, or sclf- 
saerifice or a eoguate feeling. 

Pravasika Patro, by Ke.diavlal //. Sheik, 
printed at the Git jam/ Printing Pi ess, Ahmedabad , 
('i<dh bound, pp. joj. Prite Rs. 2-0-0 u)ib. 

The price of this book is out of all proportion to its 
worth. I 11 the form of 4 ‘Traveller’s Letters” the writer 
has tried to combine entertainment with instruction 
on the social and domestic phases of a Hindu's life. 
The subject is treated in such a way that the reader 
does not feel fagged but on the other hand is drawn to 
it and likes to pursue it, 

Sam by Malm/ amshanker A m bash anker 
Sharma . at the Dharma Vijaya Printing Press . 
Rom bn \ . Paper a*Vii , Pp. yj. Prite Re. o-b-o. 

It) lb. 

Mr. Narsinlwlas Vibhakar, b.a., ix.h., Burrister-at- 
Law, the publisher of this Yichar Pushpa Mala Series, 
has no doubt made a good choice in selecting Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Samaj for translation. We 
wish the execution were as good as the choice. It is a 
translation from a Hindi Version, and the language is 
full of provincialisms. The original is however so 
good and so virile, that no mistranslation or incor- 
rect translation can destroy its effect. This thought- 
ful pamphlet deserves a perusal, we may say not 
merely a perusal but a considerable perusal. 
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A vang Hi I asm, by Sakartal Amuitlat Dave. 
H'A., print u! at the J nan Mamin Press . A hnn da- 
had. thick ( antiwar d< pp 6 / Pine A \.n~\-n. 
11/16. 

This translation of Prof. Bailie's novel, the Ashes of 


a God, preserves all the deli*; hi fulness and orientalism 
of the original, and as the translator says, to appre- 
ciate its beauty, its reading should be finished at one 
sitting, otherwise its delicate touches are sure to be 
missed. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


la the May number of the Mysore 
Economic Journal .Mr. Saraxla Outran 
Mitra gives us his views regarding 

University Education in India 

an abstract of which is culled below. Mr, 
Mitra’s views deserve, to be seriously 
pondered over by the educational authori- 
ties. Says he : 

The main incentive for collegiate study is not now 
culture or deep learning but diplomas lor service and 
professions. True culture is furthest from the sight 
of most of our young men. Ciamuiing is the means 
of passing through a number of successive examina- 
tions beginning with the Matriculation one following 
another successively alter each two years. The 
London t niversity saystem is the model which, how 
ever, l think has been sufficiently shown to be 
unsuitable to India. We require a, system suitable 1 4 » 
the genius of Indian youths, Indian ideas and 
tradition. 

In 011c matter, however, I am in harmony with 
most of my .friends — 1 mean the medium of instruc- 
tion. The medium must be the vernacular oi each 
province or State. Mysore must have the C an a res c. 
English is a very difficult language to master and 
unnecessarily a long time is wasted in its study, in 
mastering its idoms and idiosyncraeics. We sec that 
even long study aud practice are iusufUcicnl to make 
us write or speak as Englishmen. The Scotch has 
his idioms, so the Australians and Yankees. Why 
not make English a second language like Sanskrit or 
Arabic ? Vernaculars, — mother tongues, — are easy 
oflearniug and writing in and much time would be 
saved by the adoption ot them as medium. We may 
adopt the same scientific terms as Europe has, it 
there ate no current Indian equivalents. Scientific 
terms are for the world and not lor any particular 
country. It is undeniable that the Vernacular or 
V ernaculars of each province in British India and 
each Native State should be the medium of lectures. 
Professors coming from foreign cou tries may feel 
aimculty in learning Incliau dialects and imparting 
lessons through their mediums, but they may with a 
little mdustry acquire a competent knowledge of 
vertyaculars. If they cannot # do so, they should be 
considered as unfit to hold the responsible posts of 
professors. They must learn to speak in our 
dialects. 

In my opinion the standard of Matriculation 
Examination, entitling a student to receive collegiate 
training, should be sulficieiiilv high. The Matricula- 


tion Examination should be the test lor entering 
college life and not Government Service as Clerks. 
Service Examination should be different from Matri- 
culation Examination. The syllabus for Matriculation 
Examination should be— 

(u) Complete knowledge of the vernacular dialect 
with facility in composition. 

(h) Knowledge of Sanskrit or Persian language 
and literature. 

[c) Knowledge of English as a compulsory second 
language, just sufficient to understand the 
meanings of technical words and expressions. 

ul) Histories of India, England, France, Greece 
and Koine. 

(<•) Geography. 

(/) Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry and 

(g) Elementary Physics and Chemistry". 

The standard of the London University Matricula- 
tion Lxaminatioii may be the type. 

Xu student should be allowed to appear for the 
Matriculation Examination before he has completed 
the age of sixteen, except in cases certified . by 
the Head-master of the high school in which the 
student was studying for at least three years and two 
other teachers that the student is tit notwithstanding 
that lie is below the age of sixteen. 

There should be no division into classes of the 
result at the Matriculation Examination, no 
candidate having passed unless he secures at least one- 
half of the full marks. 

After a student passes the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, he should select his subject of study in collegiate 
life and devote himself to it for at least fi ve years 
without any intermediate examinations. The bifurca- 
tion should be complete ; there should be no plurality 
of subjects. 

It the student selects Sanskrit he should select its 
particular branch— (n) Literature and Grammar 
including Philology, (h) Philosophy, (c) Vedas and 
l ' pan ish ads etc. 

lie may select (a) History* ( b ) Philosophy, ( c\ 
English, id) Physics, (e) Chemistry, or any other 
Science, (0 Mathematics etc. 

Each subject should be taught by one prefessor 
assisted if necessary by an assistant professor. The 
quarters ot the professor and his assistant, if any, 
should be iti one full apartment, where his or their 
students would also reside. The type should be the 
ancient Indian System of education under a great 
master. • 

As for professional education, where the subjects of 
examination must be many, such as Law, Medicine, 
and Engineering, the system in vogue must of necessity 
be followed. 
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Shakespeare as a School-Lad. 

Marie Corelli interprets the tercentenary 
of Shakespeare for boys and girls in a bright 
little article in the pages of the bast and 
West for July. Though written for school- 
going children, we, who are out of school 
and grown-up, have read the article with 
profit and pleasure. Here are a few 
cullings : 

Boys arc all the “possibilities” of famous men. If we 
should go into a sculptor’s studio and see lumps of 
clay occupying the space, we should not be able to 
tell which might be used ior a statue ot Apollo, or 
which for Hercules. It is the same thing with a 
school. Statues are not made there, but men — and no 
pains are spat ed in the making, but it is impossible 
to predict how they will turn out, when finished ' In 
the case of Shakespeare, his first head-master, Mr. 
Koche, does not appear to have meditated with 
pardonable pride on the ability or progress of his 
upil; nor have we any ground for imagining that 
ir. Hunt, who succeeded Roche, ever patted 
William’s remarkable head and said r'VVell done” 

To an imaginative tnind books are the bread 
of life. Shakespeare must have devoured any and 
every book that came in his way. The love of reading 
is in itself an education, and his plays prove how 
much and how closely he studied the literature ol his 
time. But, though lie was destined for an immortal 
heritage of lame second to none, 1 do not suppose he 
showed the least sign of any such future distinction 
when at this school. Personally speaking, 1 think lie 
must have been very much like other boys, up to all 
sorts of mischief, and that if be were a bov again 
now, we should not be able to pick him out as a 
genius. If we could do so, l am afraid it would rather 
go against him, as he might be tiresome and hardly 
a boy at all. I like to believe that he was probably 
what is called ‘a handful, 1 brimming over with health 
and high spirits, full of ‘vim’ and vitality. I am quite 
sure he was not an apathetic or ‘hall alive’ bov with 
only a dull sense of plod in bis brain. He must have 
been alert and wide awake to everything he could see 
or hear or learn. But probably he was so little re- 
markable among his companions at school that if 
they noticed him at all, it might be only to ‘rag’ him 
on the personal subject of his expansive forehead 
and ask him if there was anything behind that big 
front door ! 

You may perhaps think it strange that I should 
choose to write on such, a subject as ‘‘Shakespeare 
at School/’ when nothing is known of his schoi 1- 
days But there is another School— far more im- 
portant than this or any— which Shakespeare attend- 
ed regularly, and where he became the most brilliant 
scholar the world ha9 ever scon, carrying off all first 
honours— I mean the School of Nature. There he learn- 
ed every lesson that was set before him, and certainly 
missed nothing. It was his close and sympathetic 
observation of small things as well as great, and his 
power of seeing beyond the material object to its 
spiritual significance that gave him such keen clear- 
ness of thought and mastery of language. 

The chief thing to be lcaiyied from the very scarce 
details ot Shakespeare’s life, is that lie sank himself al- 
together in hi* work, and in this sense was always 
‘ut school'— that is. always studying men and 
matters,— -always gathering new material fronj the 
miracle of life. The secret of happiness is, to be 


thoroughly olive ; to get A good grip on things both 
human and divine, and to express the full conscious- 
ness of this warm, inward vitality in both manner 
and speech. 

It was the power and clearness of his thought that 
made the fame of Shakespeare ; thought which was 
not for himself but for all the world, in one grand, 
comprehensive view, as though he stood on sonic 
vast height, overlooking this planet just as we might 
overlook a field from the summit of a hill, lie saw 
all Nature spread out before him and Man in Nature ; 
and from this imperial attitude of vision lie wrote 
t lie truths which we — three hundred years after his 
death— know to be still true. 


The Political Condition of India 
in the Time of Harsha 

( Till Century A . T). ) 

To the Quarterly Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Subha C.V. \ aidy a contributes 
a vvcil written article dealing with the 
subject mentioned above. 

Mr. Vincent Smith observes in bis 
<4 Em rly History of India” 3rd Edition, 
that vvhen “the wholesome despotism of 
Harsha terminated by his death, India 
instantly returned to her normal condition 
of anarchical autonomy Refuting this 
statement Mr. Yaidya says : 

This is I am afraid, a wrong and an unliistorieal 
view. To ill use who look upon India as one country 
and who consider a despotic imperial rule as the only 
remedy tor licr political ills, the political condition 
which usually obtained in ancient India may appear 
as one of anarchical autonomy. But it must be re- 
membered that India never was one kingdom at any 
time except the prseut. when the Brisish rule has 
brought the whole country under subjection. India 
may indeed be called one country from certain aspects 
of race, religion and tradition, but it cannot be denied 
that it never was, at least in ancient history, one 
country politically. It generally consisted of a number 
of kingdoms and these were usually at war with one 
another. To apply to this condition the term anar- 
chical autonomy would be a misnomer. 

For what was the condition of Europe at this time 
or for that matter at any time in its history ? Europe 
may fitly be compared to India in every respect. 
Exclusive of Russia, Europe is almost equal to India 
in extent and population and its people are practically 
of one race, namely, Aryan and of one religion, 
namely, Roman Christianity. In the seventh century 
Hi uen Tsang describes India as divided into about 
seventy kingdoms (Watters, vol. I, p, 140). Europe in 
the seventh century could not have been divided into 
less. England itself was divided into five kingdoms. 
France, Germany and Italy into many more. Indeed 
the condition of society, civilization and the meads 
of communication in" ancient times prevented the 
formation of kingdoms larger than those that existed 
in India or Europe at that time. And history shows 
that these kingdoms of Europe were constantly at 
war with one another. European history is iudeed a 
terrible history detailing the constant and usually 
sanguinary wars waged by the several kingdoms with 
one another. Now would it be proper to describe 
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this condition of Europe as one of anarchical 
autonomy, or to make the comparison still more 
complete, to say that when the Empire of Charle- 
magne fell to pieces after his death, Europe reverted 
to her tutual condition of anarchical autonomy ? 
Even now when railways and telegraphs have made 
growth of large .kingdoms possible, Europe is still 
divided into a number of small kingdoms which are 
not larger than the kingdoms in India described bv 
Iliueu Tsang. If we take fiOOO li or 1200 miles 
as the average circumference of a large Indian king- 
dom like Maharashtra, the area ol an average 
large kingdom in square miles comes to about, 
1,20,000 sq. miles. Or wc may make a calculation 
in another way and divide the total present area of 
India viz. 18,02,52;) sq nyjles, by 70 and arrive at the 
area 25,752 sq. miles of an aveiage kingdom ift 
India as existing in the seventh century. The smaller 
kingdoms existing it) Europe at this day, Belgium 
(11,573 sq. ms.), Holland (12,582), Portugal (32,000;, 
Italy (1,10,032). Bulgaria (33,015), Koumania 
(53,180) and Greece (25,011), not to speak ol the 
small states of which tile German Empire is composed, 
are not thus larger than the kingdoms existing in 
India iu ilium Tsang’s days, and these states ol 
Europe are normally in a condition of war. A decade 
does not pass without a light somewhere, and yet 
these small states are alive and flourishing; an 1 
history cannot describe the normal condition of 
Europe as one ol ‘anarchical autonomy/ The 
mistake lies in looking upon India as one country or 
territory that deserved to be one country under one 
rule and lienee, 1 apprehend, the use of the word 

anarchical. 

The writer holds that the “main cause 
of the difference in the vitality of the 
nations in the West and the nations iu the 
East lies in the entire divergence in the 
development of their political ideas.” 

Tile Indo- Aryans were indeed in the beginning im 
bued with the same racial tendencies as their brethren 
in the west. The sovereignty so to speak belonged 
to the people and the king was merely their leader 
and agent. There were public assemblies of the people 
which advised the king on all important matters. 
Taxation was levied apparently with the conscnl 
of the people. The later tradition that the people 
promised Manti one sixth of their land produce in 
consideration of his accepting their kingship contains 
the germ of this principle. Kings were often elected 
and in some tribes there were no kings at all, the 
people themselves regulating their affairs by n council 
of elders. In short iu the earliest period of Iudian 
history the political condition of the people was 
developing in the same direction as in tne west. 
The state was still tribal and the same word in the 
plural indicated the state and the people, while in the 
singular it meant the king. In the Yedic and even in 
Epic times this was the rule. For example the Kurus, 
the Madras, the Pauclialas, the Kosalas and so on 
meant both the people and the country ; and the 
singular Kuru, Madra, Panciiala and Kosala and so 
on meant the king. A similar state of things obtain- 
ed in the west. The land was there also called after 
the people and the king was called by the same 
name. France was the land of the Franks, England 
of the Angles and Saxony of the Saxons: and France, 
England and Saxony meant also the kings of those 
landd. Thus the name of the people gave the name 
to the country and the king, both in the east and 
the west. 


In the succeeding centuries this condition gradually 
changed. The people gradually receded from view, 
probably because they were now composed largely 
of Sudras and not of the Aryans as in previous times - 
The kings who were often non-Aryan and sometimes 
even foreign, gradually assumed absolute power. 
The people thus became accustomed to the rule of 
kings who were not of their own race and of the 
Ksiiatriya caste. They gradually ceased to take 
interest in politics, being Jess* or never consulted and 
eventually came to believe that it was none of their 
business to meddle with state affairs. Particular 
persons of the three figher castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyns and Vaisyas did take some interest in 
politics being soldiers and officials, but the generality 
of the people, being Sudra, was debarred from all 
participation iu political activities. 

In India, on Uie other hand, especially in the north, 
the lira vidian lower classes were very inferior in ca- 
pacities, and being different in complexion, features 
and habits remained distinct in position, 9ocial aud 
political, end never struggled for equality of rights. 
Political power therefore gradually centred primarily 
in the higher classes, especially in the Kshatriyas and 
in the. kings next. The king was invested with divine 
attributes in public estimation by superstition as well 
as by craft, and the despotic power of kings without 
any restriction by popular assemblies was eventually 
hrmlv established during the Buddhistic period of 
Indian history. 

Such remained tlic political condition of India in 
the seventh century. The king was absolute and pos- 
sessed despotic power unrestricted by the voice of any 
public assemblies. The kingdom and the people 
belonged to him, so to speak, as his private property. 
Tlu* kingdoms natut ally ceased to be called by the 
names of the people. Among the seventy or soking- 
doms mentioned by Ilmen Tsang only a few bear the 
name ol the people. The old names of Kuru, 
Panciiala, Anga, Yanga &c. are gone and we have 
the names of Thaneser, Kanauj, Karnasuvarna, 
Tamralipti and so on. They are named generally 
after the capital town or some physical feature of 
the country. The kings are not named atter the 
people lmt after a Vaasa or family as the Vardhanas,, 
the Mnukhrins, the Guptas and so on. 

And these families did nut attain to kingly position 
by the consent or approbation oi the people or by 
hereditary rights of several generations even, but by 
divine favour obtained, it was believed, by reason of 
austerities performed by certain individuals in their 
past lives. Under this superstitious view anybody 
might become king or had the right to become king 
if only lie succeeded iu establishing himself on 
the throne by hook or crook. The people bad 
not only no political rights but had no hand 
whatever in the acceptance of kings, as persons 
became kings by reason ot their austerities 
periormed in former lives. Under such a view of the. * 
organization of a state there can scarcely be born 
that national vitality which is the essential factor in 
the strength of nations- Naturally enough patriot* 
ism was a virtue which never arose in India* But 
the place of patriotism was supplied by the feeling of 
loyal tv. The king being the absolute master of the 
state or the people, appointed by divine will, the 
people comd naturally be actuated only by the feeling 
of lovaltv love to the divine king. 

In the ilaisha Chari ta we iiud many such examples 
recorded by liana and iu these, servants or officer* 
give up their lives simply for the grief they felt for 
the death of their sovereign. And if tlic roval family 
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continued steady ou the throne fur generations it did 
so not by the patriotism of the people, but by the 
loyalty ot their servants and officers. 

How the breaking up of H irsha’s em- 
pire came about : 

Harsha’s Umpire was the culminating point of the 
Buddhist period of Indian history, which was passing 
away, lie founded and maintained an empire ns 
Strong as the Gupta empue and in the history of the 
following media 1 val period no kingdom approached 
either tl^p extent or the solidarity of llarsha’s rule. 
Harsha again was one of the most righteous emperors 
in the history of the world, conscientiously endea- 
vouring to secure the happiuess of his people. And 
yet the political conceptions of the people remaining 
the same, he could not infuse into his empire anv 
national vitality. Ou the contrary the very extent 
of this mass of kingdoms held up together by force, 
increased its aptitude to topple down at the slightest 
shock, like a pile of stone heaped one upon another 
without any cement. Of course, we cannot blame 
Harsha, for not introducing the cement. For, India 
had not evolved representative institutions, nor had 
the Indian intellect evolved proper conceptions of a 
political state. That department of enquiry remained 
a blank in the Indian intellectual activity • Harsha, 
therefore, could never have thought of giving to the 
people any rights of participation in the government 
of the country. 

Fnder such a view kingdoms and even empires 
could not have any vitality ; Marsha's empire fell 
to pieces, immediately his strong arm was removed 
from the administration. The subject kingdoms 
immediately became independent while Kanauj itseii 
was seized by the commander-in-chief; Harsha having 
left no son. For in such a state of political views 
not ouly the virtue of patriotism caunot be fostered, 
but the contrary vice namely treason caunot but have 
ample scope to flourish. livery ambitious person 
who can by force or treachery seize the throne has 
the assurance that the people’s allegiance will be 
transferred to him us a matter ol course. 

Discussing the causes which lead to the 
fall of a nation the writer says : 

Therccatibeno doubt that representative govern- 
ment creates a feeling of self-interest in the people 
which is the great backbone of a nation’s strength. 
History indeed records the fall of the brilliant city- 
states of Greece aud of Rome inspite of such national 
sentiment. But we must remember that that senti- 
ment had been completely undermined in Greece and 
Rome by demoralization and luxury and hence it 
was that these states su’ccumbed and fell. But they 
rose again when the same sentiment became strong. 
The Indian states on the other hand never developed 
the national sentiment at all and hence were never 
strong. They could not have developed into strong 
states In the succeeding centuries. On the contrary 
coming under the influence of certain causes which we 
shall discuss in another place they gradually became 
enervated and hence fell easily before the advancing 
tide of Mahoraedan invasions. 

la conclusion we read that 

the despotic states of India of the seventh 
century were certainly stroifg as compared with the 
contemporary despotic kingdoms of Asia and it is 
uence that they could beat back the IIuus who in 
Europe could not be beaten away. The prominent 
index of the enervation of a people is their employment 


oi mercenary forces and neither Iliuen Tsaug nor 
Bana mentions any mercenary troops in the army of 
Harsha. 

fhe Indian states of the 7th century, were gener- 
ally happy and prosperous inspite of their despotic 
constitutions. The tact is that Indian thinkers had 
developed the theory that if the kingly power was 
divine the laws also were divine-made and incapable 
of change. The laws were laid down by the Smritis 
and no human agency had power to change them. 
The kings thus had no legislative power even with 
the consent of the people. In the west the king is 
looked upon as the source of all law. In India on 
the other hand law was ordained by the Smritis 
whose authority was supreme and unchallcngable. 
The duty of kings was simply to • administer justice 
according to the divine-ordained law and to keep 
peace and order by the punishment of robbers and 
other evil-doers. They were to receive taxes from 
the produce of land and the profits of trade for per- 
forming this duty and even the amounts of the taxes 
so to be levied were iixed by the Smritis. The ex- 
penses of Government, as Iliuen Tsang testifies, were 
limited and the people with their highly religious 
nature were free from crime. 

Says Iliuen Tsang : 

“As the government is honestly administered and 
the people live on good terms, the criminal class is 
small. The government is generous and the official 
requirements arc few. Hence •families are not regis- 
tered and individuals arc not submitted to forced 
labour and contributions. Taxation being light and 
forced labour being sparingly used, every one keeps 
to his hereditary occupation and attends to his 
patrimony. The king’s tenants pay one-sixth of the 
produce as rent. Tradesmen go to and fro bartering 
their merchandise after paying light taxes at the 
ferries and the barrier stations.* ’ 


Dr. Sridhar V. Kctk tr writes about 

Historical Research in Deccan 

ia the pages ot the Indian Review for June. 
The article provides interesting reading 
and traces the growth of the historical 
spirit in Deccan from the very beginning. 
“Historiography in the Marathatountry,” 
says the writer, “could he divided into four 
periods.” 

First of all, there is the period of the Maratha 
regime. During this period the Marathas had shown a 
considerable literary activity, and their energies did not 
spare the field of Historiography also. They had learnt 
from the Mohammedans the value and also practice 
of this noble art. To copy a few VBakhars’ was at that 
time a part of the education- of a young man who 
expected to enter the Government service as a clerk. 
A large number of Bakhars (chronicles) came into 
existence, and in writing them very important work 
was done by the Kayastha Prabhus, who are 
generally known by their more popular name 
Parablius, though the people of other castes also 
had their share in the work. Biographies and family 
histories were compiled. Autobiographies and diaries 
by important men also came to be written. Wp have, 
for i example, a short autobiography of Nana 
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Phadnavis still available. Sonic people used to 
write ‘Tippanas’ or the Memoranda. 

These Bakhars were very inaccurate, the writers 
did not base their information on any records but on 
some things which they had heard. Their information 
is usually scanty, some of the information which they 
recorded has been borrowed from a very remote 
source, and the language of the Bakhars the 
modern taste will find disagreeable. Moreover their 
authors have often resorted to imagination. Cases 
of anachronism arc plentiful. Add to the lack of cul- 
ture of the Baklmr writers, the prejudices and inten- 
tional falsehoods found in the historians of every 
country and age, and then we shall get a picture of 
the Maratha historiography prior to the British 
rule. The Bakhar 4 writing did not reallv end with 
the Maratha rule. Some work of the type were cotn f 
piled even after ISIS ; but they were written by men 
who had received their education during the Maratha 
rule, but who had lived tet see the overthrow of their 
countrymen. Among these men could be mentioned 
Sohoni, who wrote a bakliar of the Peishwas. 

The period after ISIS, could be divided into two 
parts, the dividing point being the memorable year 
of 1 So 7, when the I'nivet'sities of Bombay and 
Calcutta were founded. Duryig the first part, the 
printing presses were introduced. Men who came to 
front at this time, like Oadoba Pandurang, Hari 
Keshavji, Bal Gangadhar Shastri fambhekar, were 
writing text-books for schools, and some other books, 
the aim of which primarily is to impart through verna- 
cular the knowledge which was available only through 
English. To put in Marathi what was in English 
was the aim of almost all those who at that time 
were writing in Marathi. To tianslate from the 
English was the raging passion among the writers. 
Moreover, these men found historical literature in 
English regarding their own country. Those who 
learnt English began to compare the English lctera* 
ture with their own. Moreover, they did not have 
sufficient knowledge of Marathi literature or 
Sanskrit literature, because very few books were 
printed, and those who had good libraries at 
command were extremely few. How greatly were 
the educated men of those times ignorant of Indian 
literature would appear astounding to the people of 
to-day. Dadoba Pandurang compiled a grammar of 
Marathi language, a work which is studied even to day. 
He was entirely ignorant of Sanskrit language when 
lie wrote it Another class of men who took part iu 
the literary activity of the period, was that of men 
oriented in Sanskrit lore, that is, Shastris and 
Fandits. These men began to learn English alter 
they finished their Sanskrit studies. Now Shastri 
Sathe, the most learned man of his times, began to 
study English at the age of sixty, and began to 
advise liis young scholars to study English. Those 
who had studied Kanada, Jaiiuini, and Gadadhari, 
with their sacred Brahmin Masters, continued their 
studies in logic by reading the works of Hamilton 
and Mill at a later age. Similar was the case with 
the students of Astronomy. Strangely enough (or 


rather we will not call it strange wheu we can under- 
stand the Psychology of it) this class, with the study 
of English, cultivated also a great deal of contempt 
for the traditional Sanskrit culture, and a great 
reverence for the European literature and intellectual 
tradition. Among such men could be mentioned 
Krishna Shastri Chipalonekar, who did a great deal 
to formulate the present Marathi prose style by 
writing a number of independent works and transla- 
ting many books. His mostrimportafit scientific con- 
tributions have been his essays on Marathi grammar 
which were primarily intended as a criticism on the 
grammar of Dadoba Pandurang. The first generation 
of the English educated men was that of those who 
studied Sanskrit language and literature first, and 
devoted attention to the study of Sanskrit much 
later. The work of this generation towards historio- 
graphy and many other matters was that of bring- 
ing into Marathi what existed in Sanskrit. They 
did not exert to publish the old Sanskrit chronicles or 
to reconstruct i\ history critically with the help of 
document. Their effort was to bring into Marathi 
what is ready made— the productions of the English 
historians. The only effort made to reprint the earlier 
Marathi literature was devoted exclusively to print 
and publish the semi-sacred literature, and Gujarathi 
poetry. In this task Parashram Pant Tatya Godboli, 
Madhav Chandroba, and Govind Raghunath Ketkar 
(the grand father of the present writer/ took pro- 
minent part. 

During the first period of Maratha Historiography, 
Bakhars, Tawarikhs, and Kaijiyats, were consider- 
ably written, but their knowledge among the common 
people was not great. The learned classes shunned 
these, and they remained only with the official class. 
During the second period, the knowledge of history 
not only of the Marathas but of other peoples also 
was circulated considerably by some writers who 
translated or borrowed from English works. We 
now come to a third period in which attempt is 
made to popularize the Bakliar literature. 

The Bakhars were disliked for their language, and 
new prose styles, modelled after the English styles, 
was being formed. Men educated in Sanskrit language 
and literature had introduced a new style of writing 
Marathi, discarding the style of Bakhar which con- 
tained such a large admixture of Persian words* So 
some new works were neccssaiy to satisfy the people 
ol new tastes. Moreover, a large number of Bakhars, 
which were written in the 18th and the first quarter 
of the IDth centuries, were unpublished. But* 
this task was not undertaken until late. The newly 
educated men did not come in contact with the 
Bakhars to any great extent as they came from 
poorer classes, and the Bakhars remained only with, 
such families which produced men of affairs during 
the Maratha regime. In fact, prior to 1870, there 
was very little printed literature excepting some 
semi-sacred poetical works. 
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Caste iu America. 

It has been said that one of the reasons 
why there cannot be self-rule in India is 
that there is no inter-marriage and inter- 
dining between castes and sects, and that 
there is also what may be called “touch- 
me-not-ism” in India. It is interesting, 
therefore, to find that the United States of 
America is the greatest (self-ruling) repub- 
lic in the world inspite of the presence 
of all the retrograde, inhuman, unjust and 
nnrighteous features of the caste system. 
The Literary Digest has an article on 
“Negro-segregation in St. Louis.” From it 
we learn : 

For several days before the people of St. Louis 
voted to segregate the negroes of the city, negro 
girls and women handed out circulars on the streets 
bearing a cartoon depicting a white mail driving a 
negro before him and lashing his bare back, with the 
inscription “Back to slavery. ” And now that the 
two ordinances embodying segregation have been 
carried by a three-to-one vote in a centrally located 
city of 700,000 inhabitants, the New York Evening 
Post alludes ironically to “the two watchwords of 
democracy — emancipation and segregation,” and the 
New York World deplores the attempt “to deprive 
black men of property, liberty, and hope.” But the 
New Orleans T im es-Picayu ne observes that “the 
separation or segregation of the races” which 
“prevails generally through the South” on cais, 
boats, and in public places “has caused no special 
injury to any one,” and “has unquestionably tended 
to prevent friction between the races when traveling, 
which of old frequently developed into serious 
disturbances and what were called ‘race- riots.’ ”... 

It forbids negroes to move into blocks in which 
as many as 75 percent, of the occupants are white, 
and prohibits “the use bv negroes in ‘white’ or 
"mixed* blocks of any building or part of a building 
for a church, dance-hall, school, theater, or place of 
assemblage for negroes/’ 

The segregation-campaign seems quite insincere to 
a writer in the St. Louis Labor, who says : 

“The education of the negro, and providing him 
with proper means for a living, are more worthv of 
the thought of good people than to crowd him into 
conditions where life is unbearable. Crowding him 
back into the alleys and slums will not make for a 
better condition for the white man than lor the 
black man.” 


Prohibition of Inter-marriage- 

The American Journal of Sociology has 
an article on “The Legal Status of Negro- 
white Amalgamation in the United States” 


from which wc glean the following items 
of information : 

“The constitution of six of the American States 
prohibit negro-white inter marriages. Twenty-eight 
of the states have statute laws forbidding the inter- 
marriage of negro and white persons. Twenty of the 
states have no such laws ; ill ten of those latter states 
bills aimed at the prevention of negro- white inter- 
marriages were introduced aud defeated in 1913.” 

“The Alabama constitution prohibits the legisla- 
ture from passing a law legalizing the intermarriage 
of white persons and :inv descendant of a negro. This 
means that a person whose ancestry may be traced 
to a negro — even though that person has no detect- 
able physical mark of negro ancestry — may not 
marry a white person. 

“The Florida constitution prohibits intermarriage 
between white persons and others possessing even 
one-sixteenth or more negro blood. Many such 
persons do not physically show their affinity with 
the negro race. 

“The other four states, Mississippi, Nmh Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee, by their constitutions 
prohibit the intermarriage of white persons and 
others having one eighth or more negro blood.” 

“Four states appear from their statutes to 
acknowledge that the existing laws against negro- 
while intermarriage do not reach all causes of negro- 
white amalgamation. Three of those states have, 
in addition to laws against intermarriage, laws 
against cohabitation and against concubinage./* 

“Alabama is the only state which would seem to 
have attempted to reach all the causes of negro-white 
amalgamation. Her laws include this phrase : ‘if any 

white person or any negro five in adultery or 

fornication with each other, each of them must, ou 
conviction, be imprisoned ” 

Those who wish to have a more com- 
prehensive survey of the problem of caste 
m America should read Mr. Lajpat Rai’s 
recently published work on “The United 
States of America. M 


Japanese Police. 

F. Nishiguchi tells us in the Japan 
Magazine that 

Though the police of Japan are worse paid than 
those of any other country in the world, they arc 
regarded as efficient and faithful us any that can be 
found. This is due no doubt to the fact that in Japan 
ability^ and loyalty to duty are never made to depend 
on money. However much the Japanese official may 
like to a better salary *and to improve his circum- 
stances, he is not expected to show it, and the police- 
man is no exception to this trait. His pride must lie 
iu the fact that he is an official of the empire rather 
than in the emoluments of his position ; so that it is 
very rarely that a policeman of Japan is found to 
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succumb to the influences of filthy lucre. • Another 
reason is that most, of the police force of Japan con 
sifcits of men who belong 1 to the old samurai families, 
who were wont to despise trade and all traffic in 
money. This is not so true to-day as it formerly 
was, since a great deal of new blood has come into 
the ranks of the police in recent years. A samurai 
will at any time prefer to take a poorly paid position 
in the police force to finding himself ranked among 
merchants or tradesmen. And though the national 
police are not ranked very high socially, they are 
nevertheless proud of their place as guardians of the 
peace and are inclined to glory in their purity ol 
motive and honesty of life. 

The writer also says : 

• - 

The Japanese policeman is generally respected and 
trusted by his countrymen ; and he lias to keep up a 
good appearance, in spite of his poverty, to deserve 
the respect in which he is held. Ilis wife is entitled 
to be addressed as oktt>:ui, instead ui ofr/miis/i/i, the 
title of a lower-class wife. 

The ordinary Indian policeman is worse 
paid than the Japanese, lie also does not 
feel that he is a servant of the people, 
because the empire and the nation are not 
identical, wholly or in part. 


The National Condition of India- 

Under the above heading Sogen Yama- 
ganii, professor of the Buddhist College of 
Sodo Sect, Tokio, contributes a readable 
article to the Journal of the 1 udo-Japniicsc 
Association. 

Some of his observations are interesting, 
as for instance, speaking of the unifica- 
tion of India the writer says: 

India is u crowded country with a large variety ol 
languages and religions. The question that presents 
itself to me is this ; “Is it possible out of all this 
conglomeration It* bring about a more united con- 
dition V* Iii my opinion, this present condition need 
not necessarily remain so. 

To unify the country called Ind ; i would be a 
great thing. If a uniform ideal would but permeate 
their thoughts, a unity would quickly follow. This 
uniform ideal would build the nation up in a concrete 
whole, and bring about the necessary forms needed. 
Some people doubt whether such an ideal exists or 
whether the Indian is capable of such thought. 
Personally, I certainly think that the Indian is cap- 
able of such thought, and more than that, I certainly 
think that such an ideal exists. 

Later on we read : 

The Indian consciousness is continually looking 
within until its deepest depths have been fathomed. 
“What atu I ?” ‘‘What is humanity ?" “What is the 
afuian, the ego ?'* have always occupied the ludian 
thought through the long ages» 

The Japanese Alania for head, the foremost part 
of a human body, is derived from the Indian word 
atman or ego. 

Speaking of political conditions in India 
the writer observes : 

2 7 — 1 2 


Bengal was divided into two, parts. Tliere was 
every reason to think, that this partition was carried 
into effect. Bengal is the centre of the Indian intellec- 
tual, and the * education is most widely spreading. 
Therefore, the influence was too powerful for the 
Government to rule as one presidency. There was one 
more thought in reference to religion ; the quarrel 
between the Hindu and the Mohammedans will re- 
duce their mutual strength and hinder their develop- 
incut by themselves. In vietv of these considerations, 
Bengal was divided into east and west. 

The writer proposes the following 
means to unite Japan and India : 

We Buddhists in Tokyo should first of all erect a 
large building to enable the Indian students and com- 
mercial men lu house. A good system of supervision 
of the students and every opportunity to increase 
or perfect their knowledge must b«j effected. If this 
be done m Tokyo, the capital of Japan, aud perhaps 
one even *11 Calcutta, the old capiLal of India, it 
would induce many mote Indians to visit our country. 
Without our making suitable preparations lor our 
invited guest:? s*» as to giw them every advantage, 
it is onlv imprudence mi our part to expect any 
sympathy Iroin those with whom we desire to be 
united. Let us then put out our hands so that the 
Indians will follow our example and give assistance 
aud facilities to our travellers and merchants who 
gc> to India lor sight-seeing or on business. Without 
such an arrangement for intercommunication, it 
would be impossible to have the desired unity be- 
tween the two countries, or at least, when it does 
come, it will be sadly belated. Let us then commence 
these preparations at once and let religion be the 
cement to join our unity ; wc have the same faith, 
same belief, and a strongci binder could not be found. 


How to Modernize our Schools. 

The American Review of Reviews for 
April contains noteworthy views of some 
prominent American educationists, on the 
abovenamed subject, which are of more 
than passing interest. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner who “stands to- 
day in the first rank of American author- 
ities in the field of educational science and 
administration 9 ’, has thcjollowing : 

Mom-kx Conception oi? Education. 

I suggest that, in the lirst place a man educated in 
the modem sense has mastered the tundameutal tools, 
of knowledge: he can lead and write ; he can spell 
the vvoids lie* is in the habit of using; he can express 
himsclt clearly orally or it. writing ; he can figure cor- 
rectly and with moderate facility within the limits of 
practical need ; lie knows something about the globe 
on which he lives. So far there is no difference bet- 
ween a man educated in the modern sense and a man 
educated in my other sense. 

There is, however, a masked divergence at the nejet 
step. The education which we are criticising is over- 
whelmingly formal and traditional, if objection is 
made to this or that study on the ground that it is 
useless or unsuitable, the' answer comes that it 
“trains the mind 0 or has been valued for centuries. 
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“Training the rmml ’ in the sense in wlneh the ( hum 
is thus made lor algebra or ancient languages is an 
assumption none too well founded; traditional esteem 
is an insuflicieiiL offset to present and future useless- 
ness. 

A mail educated in the modern sense will forego the 
somewhat doubtful mental discipline received from 
lormal studies ; he will be contentedly ignorant ol 
things for learning which no better reason than tra- 
dition can he assigned. * Instead, his education will 
be obtained from studies that serve real purposes. 
Its content, spirit, and aim will be realistic and genu- 
ine* not formal or traditional. Thus, the man educa- 
ted in the modern sense will he trained to know, to 
care about aud to understand the world he lives in, 
both the physical world and the social world. A firm 
grasp of the physical world means the capacity to 
note and to interpret phenomena; a firm grasp of the 
social woild means a comprehension ol and sympathy 
with current industry, current, science, and current 
politics. 

The extent to which the history and literature of 
the past are utilized depends, not on what we call the 
historic value of this or that perfoi in a ikv or classic, 
but on its actual pertinency to genuine need, lnteic-t 
or capacity. In any ease, the object in view would be 
to give children the k now ledge they need and to de- 
velop in them the power to handle ihemsclws mom 
own world. Neither historic nor what are called 
purely cultural claims would alone lie reg aided as 
compelling. 

If the subject serves a purpose, it is eligible to the 
curriculum; otherwise not. I need not stop at this 
juncture to show that “serving a purpose,” ‘‘useful,” 
•‘genuine,” “realistic,” and other descriptive terms 
are not synonymous with “utilitaiian,” “materialist- 
ic,” “commercial,” etc,,— for intellectual and spiritual 
purposes are genuine and valid, precisely as are phy- 
sical, physiological and industrial purposes. That 
will become clear as we proceed. 

We must not only cultivate the child’s interests, 
senses and practical skill, but we must train him to 
interpret what he thus gets to the end that he mav 
not only be able to perceive and to do, bit that he 
may know in intellectual terms the significance ol 
what he has perceived and done. The modern School 
would prove a disappointment, unless greater intel- 
lectual power is procurable on the basis of a realistic 
training. than has been procured from a formal uluea 
tion, which is prematurely intellectual, and to no 
slight extent a mere make believe. 

About 


Modern Cr.tKicruwi 

Dr. Flexucr says : 

The curriculum of the modern school would be built 
out of actual activities in four main fields which 1 
shall designate as science, inlustrv, esthetics, civics. 
Let me sketch briefly a realistic treatment of each of 
these fields. 


Training in Science. 

The work in science would be the central and domi- 
nating feature of the school — a departure that is 
sound from the standpoint of psychology and neces- 
sary from the standpoint of our main purpose. Child- 
ren would begin bv getting acquainted with objects— 
animate and inanimate; they would learn to know 
trees, plants, animals, hills, streams, rocks, and to 
eare-for animals and plants. At the next stage, they 
would follow the life cycles of plants and animals and 


siudv the processes* to be observed in inanimate 
things They would also begin experimentation— 
physical, chemical, and biological. In the upper 
grades, science would gradually assume more system- 
atic form. On the basis of abundant sense-acquired 
knowledge and with senses sharpened by constant 
use, children would be interested in problems and in 
the theoretic basis on which their solution depends. 
They will make and undei stand a fireless cooker, a 
camera, a wireless telegraph ; and they will ultimate- 
ly deal with phenomena and their relations in the 
most rigorous scientific form. 

The work in science just outlined differs from what 

now attempted in both its extent and the point of 
view. Our efforts at science teaching up to this time 
have been disappointing for reasons which the above 
outline avoids : the elementary work has been altoge- 
ther too incidental, the advanced work has been pre- 
maturely abstract; besides, general conditions have 
been unfavorable. The high school boy who begins a 
systematic com so of physics or chemistry without the 
previous tiainiag above described lacks the basis in 
experience which i ^ needed to make systematic science 
genuinely real to him The usual textbook in physics 
or chemist i \ plunges him aL once into a world of 
symbol-, and chliai turns as abstract as algebra. Had 
an adtipiati realistic tiVat mctiL picecdcd, the symbols 
when lie finally roa died them, would be nudities. The 
abyss b. tween sense training and intellectual tiaining 
would thus b*‘ bridged. 

Ui cii'irdmutc importance with the world ol science 
is th<* wiuhl of industry and commerce. The child's 
mm l is easily captured for the observation and exccu 
turn of industrial and commercial processes. The 
industries growing out of the fundamental needs of 
food, clothing and shelter, the industries, occupations, 
and apparatus involved in transportation and com- 
munication— -all buiush practically unlimited open- 
ings fur constructive experiences, for experiments, and 
for the study of commercial practises. Through such 
experiences the bov and giil obtain not only a clearer 
understanding of* the social and industrial founda- 
tions of lik\ but also opportunities fir expression ami 
achievement in terms natural to adolescence. 

Ll riiltATl’KIv AND AkT SPU/ECT. 

A realistic treatment of literature would take hold 
of the child’s normal an 1 actual interests in romance, 
advenluir, fact or what not and endeavor to develop 
them into as effective habits of reading as may be. 
Translations, a laptatio is, and originals in the 
vernacular— old and n*\\ — are all equally avadable. 
They ought to be used unconventionally and 
resourcefully, not in oidei that the child may get— 
what Ik* will n >t get anyway— a conspectus of 
literary development ; not in order that he may some 
day lie certificated as having analyzed a few out- 
standing li let ary classics, hut solely in order that 
his real interest in books may be carried as far and 
as high as is for him possible"; and in this effort the 
methods pursued should be ea'eulatcd to develop his 
interest and his taste, not to “train his mind” or to 
make of him a make-believe literary scholar. 

There would be less pretentiousness in the realistic 
th ran there is in the orthodox teaching of literature ; 
but perhaps in the end the child would really know 
and care about some of Ihe living masterpieces and in 
any event there might exist some connection between 
the school’s teaching aud the child’s spontaneous out- 
of-school reading. 

Of tlie part to be played by art and music I am 
not qualified to speak. 1 do not even know to 
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whit extent their teaching has been thong 111 of from 
this point of view. I venture to submit, however, 
that the problem presented by them does not difler 
in principle from the problem presented by literature. 
Literature is to be taught in the Modern School 
primarily for the purpose of developing taste, interest, 
and appreciation, not for the purpose of producing 
persons who make literature or who seem to know 
its history ; wc hope to train persons, not to write 
poems or to discuss their historic place, but to care 
vitally for poetry,— though not perhaps without a 
suspicion that this is tile surest way nl liberating 
creative talent. 

The Modern School would, in tin- same wav, 
endeavot to develop a spontaneous, discriminating 
and genuine artisti^ interest and appreciation, -‘-rather 
than to fashion makers of music mid art. It wo ulfl 
take hold of the child where he is and endeavor to 
develop and to refine his taste 

Languages have no valtte in themselves; thev ex- 
ist solely tor the purpose ol comunmicut iug ideas and 
abbreviating our thought and action piocesscs It 
studied, they are valuable onlv in so tar as thev are 
practically mastered,— not otherwise : so at least tile 
Modern School holds. F rom tins standpoint, tor 
purposes ol travel, trade, study, ami enjoyment, edu- 
cated men who do not know French and German 
usually come to regret it keenly. When thev ciidea 
vnur during matiiic hie to acquire a foreign tongue, 
they litid t lie task inordin.itelv ililheult and the result 
loo oium extremely disappoint mg. It happens, how 
ever, that practical m isicrv *u fouigu languages can 
be attained early in life with e uupuraLive ease A 
school trying to produce a j os- uiilcIuI modern t\p 
of educated man and woman would therefore ptovidc 
practical training in one or mote modern languages. 

MonrKxiyiNU tiisioky ri.vunxo, 

The fourth main division, which I have called civics, 
includes history, institutions, and current happenings. 
Much has been written, little done, towards the elec- 
tive modernization of tliir work ; so that though 
new views of historical values prevail in theory, 
the schools go oil teaching the sort of lnstoiy ilvv 
have always taught and m pretty much the same 
way, 

“Should a student of the past,” writes Professor 
Robinson of Columbia, “be asked what he regarded as 
the most oiiguud and iar reaching discovery ol 
modern times, he might reply with some assmanee 
that it is our growing lealizntbm ol the fundamental 
importance anil absorbing interest ol common men 
and common things/ 

M Mill MM K \i. In i nt'( 

The Association of Teachers ol Mathematics in New 
England has suggested *‘a onc-vcar course m eleineu 
tary algebra and geometry ol a concrete sort, 
designed so far as possible to test the pupil’s 
qualifications for future mathematical study ; and In-. 
Snedden has raised the question as to why girls, in 
high schools or as candidates tor college should be 
required to present algebra ; In* has also urged that 
a knowledge of algebra is of no importance to men 
following law, medicine, journalism, or theology. 
Professor Breslieh, of Chieagq, has been attacking the 
same problem vigorously from a not unrelated point 
of view. Withotit considering any point settled, it is 
clcur that a Modern School which wiped the slate of 
mathematics and them subsequently wrote upon it 
only what was found to serve the real needs of 
quantitative thought and action might evolve a 


curriculum in mathematics that we should not 
recognize. 

The writer goes on to say : 

For the sake of convenience, the lour large fields 
of activity have been separately discussed. But it 
must lie pointed out that the failure of the trudh 
tional sellout to make cross connections is an addi- 
tional unreality. The traditional school teaches 
composition in the English classes, quanti- 
tative work in t lie mathematics classes; history, 
litci atutc, and so on each in its appropriate division. 
l.Hoi ts aie indeed making to overcome this separate- 
lies'?, but they have gone only a little way. The 
Modern School would from the first undertake the 
cultivation ol contacts and cross-connections, livery 
exercise would be a spelling lesson : science, industry, 
and mathematics would be inseparable; science, 
industry, history, civics, literature, and geography 
would in some extent utilize the same material. These 
suggestions are in themselves not new and not wholly 
untried V T hat is lacking is a consistent, thorough- 
going, and feat less embodiment. For even the 
t cache 1 s who believe in modern education are so 
situated tlia4 either they cannot act, or they act 
under limitations that are fatal to effective effort. 

In speaking ol the course of study, 1 have dwelt 
wholly on content 1'nquestiouably, however, a 
cumctilnm icvoluiumi/cd m content will be presented 
by methods altered to suit tile spirit and ami of the 
insli notion For children will be taught merely in 
ordei that they may know or be able to do certain 
things th.it tlu v do not now know and cannot now 
do, but material will be picsented to them iu ways 
that promote their propel development and growth- 
in iividuallv and socially. For education is not only 
a matter of what people can do, but also of what 
they are. 

In t lie preceding sketch I have made no distinction 
between the sexes. It is just as important for a 
girl as it is tor a boy to be interested in the pheno- 
menal world, to know how to observe, to infer, and 
to reason, to uudci stand industrial, social, and 
political developments, to read good books, and to 
finish school by the age of twenty. Differentiation at 
one point or another may be suggested by experience; 
but in the vocational training alone can one assume 
in advance its necessity. The Modern School, with 
its strongly realistic emphasis, will undoubtedly not 
overlook woman’s domestic role and family 
functions. 

About 

K\ i Liu it it* t. v i* Alhwiik^ 

we are t oM : 

It children an to lie taught aud l rained with an 
eye to the realities of life ami exigence, the accessible 
wm U1 is the laboratory to bo used tor that purpose. . 
Let us imagine a Modem School located ill New 
York Citv ; consider for a moment its assets for 
educational purpose : the liaibor, the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Public Library, the Natural History 
Museum, the Zoological Garden, the city government, 
the Weather Bureau, the transportation systems, 
lectures, concerts, plays, and so on. Other communi- 
ties tnav have less, but all have much. As things 
now are, children living* in this rich and tingling 
environment get for the most pail precisely the same 
education that they would be getting in let us say, 
Oshkosh or Keokuk. Again, the Modern School is 
as much iutciestcd m flic child's body as in his miud. 
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It would, therefore, provide phiv-facilitics, sports, 
and gymnastic!!. A study of the country day 
schools, now springing up, should tell 11s whether 
the Modern School should or should not seek to 
provide for the child's entire day. Some of this 
additional material, we already know pretty well 
how to organize and use ; as for the rest, we shall 
have to find out. 

Dr. Eliot advocates the following 
changes in the programs of American se- 
condary schools : 


The introduction of more hand, car, and eve work 
— such as drawing, carpentry, turning, music’ sewing, 
and cooking, and the giving of much more time to the 
sciences of observat ion— chemistry, physics, biology, 
and geography— not political but geological and 
ethnographical geography. These sciences 'should be 
taught in the most concrete inanuci possibU — that is 
in laboratories with ample experimenting done by the 
individual pupil with his own eves and hands, and in 
the field through the pupil’s own observation guided 
by expert leaders. In secondary schools situated in 
the country the elements ot agriculture should have 
an important place in the program, and the pupik 
should all work in the school gardens and ex peri 
mental plots, both individually and in co operation 
with others. In city schools a manual training should 
be given which would prepare a boy for any' one of 
many different- trades, not bv familiarising him with 
the details of actual work in any trade, but bv giving 
him an all-round bodily vigor, a nervous system cap- 
able of multiform co-ordinated elforts, a’ liking for 
doing liis best in competition with mates, and a 
widely applicable skill of eve and band. Again, music 
should be given a substantial place in the program nf 
every secondary school, in order that all the pupils 
may learn musical notation, and may get much 
practice in reading music and in singing. Drawing, 
both freehand and mechanical, should be given am pie 
time in every secondary school program, because it is 
an admirable mode of expression which supplements 
language and is often to he preferred to it, lies at the 
foundation of excellence in many arts and trades, 
affords simultaneously good training for both c\e and 
hand, and gives much enjoyment throughout life 
to the possessor of even a moderate amount c if skill. 

Dr. Le welly s P. Darker, the distinguish, 
ed Johns Hopkins pathologist and profes- 
sor of medicine points out the mistaken 
methods in science teaching. Says lie : 

The memorising of a mas« of taels is far less im- 
portant than a well rounded education in fundament- 
al principles, a certain training in methods of investi- 
gation, and, above all, the acquisition of the scientific 
habit of mind. A student at graduation can never be 
•a huished product. He is only a beginner in his sub- 
ject. What we must do for him is to prepare him in 
such a way that he will know how to continue his 
studies for himself after graduation, and we must see 
^ will be capable of making growth him- 
self parallel with the progress that his science makes. 


The learned writer concludes by saying : 

The Modern School would "discipline the mind” in 
the only way in which th'c mind can be effectively 
disciplined— ].■• cnm.Mz.njr it through the doing of real 

School ffic- , | >r " 1;i d'lliculticK which the Modern 
School (fiscal ds a • e educationally inferior to the ge- 
nuine difficulties involved tn science, industry, liter- 


ature, ami politics; for formal problems are not apt 
to evoke prolonged and resourceful effort. It is, in- 
deed, absurd to invent formal difficulties for the pro- 
fessed purpose ol discipline, when within the limits of 
science, industry, literature, and politics, real problems 
abound. Method can lie best acquired, and stands 
the best chance of being acquired, if real issues are 
presented. Are problems any the less problems 
because a boy attacks them with intelligence and 
zest i lie docs not attack them because they are easy, 
nor docs he shrink from them because they are hard. 
FIc attacks them, if lie has been wisely trained, 
because they challenge his powers. And in this attack 
lie gels what the conventional school so generally 
fails to give — the energizing of his faculties, and a 
directive clue as to where he will find a congenial and 
elective object in life. 

Tlic Modern School undertakes a large and free 
handling of the phenomenal woifil, appealing in due 
course to the observational* the imaginative, and the 
reasoning capacities ol the child : and in precisely the 
same spirit and with equal emphasis, it will utilize 
art, litei a Lure, and music. Keeping always within 
reach ol the child’s genuine response should indeed 
make for, not against, the development nt spiritual 
interests. Are science and such poetiy as children can 
be brought to love more likely or less likely to stir 
the soul than formal grammar, algebra, or the 
literature selections that emanate from the people 
who supervise the college entrance examinations ? 


Fear does its little good. We can 
achieve nothing by being afraid ; whereas 
men have achieved great things, by being 
the contrary. Nothing is more pernicious 
than implanting fear iti young minds by 
suggesting to them the existence of im- 
aginary bugbears. The fear thus implant- 
ed in the mind of a child is difficult to get 
over even when the child grows up. The 
Spectator lias an interesting article 
entitled v 

The Infection of Fear 

in which some light has been thrown on 
the psycholog}' of tear. We read : 

I 'ear is communicable like ah infectious disease. 
Suggestion and imagination arc as powerful ns the 
most virulent bacillus to plant a disease. We have 
all read of the bound and blindfolded man who, hav- 
ing had a knife passed harmlessly across his throat, 
and hearing watei dropping into a pail, died because 
he believed that lie was bleeding 10 death. Many of 
us have listened to the noise of rats or mice or crack- 
ing furniture, or the gurgling of water in pipes, in 
tlie^tilbiess of the night, and imagined it to be the 
footfall of a burglar. Among children fear is nearly 
always conveyed by suggestion. Children are pro- 
verbially afraid of darkness — “men fear * death as 
children fear to go in the dark”— and yet few children 
are afraid of darkness a,s such. They are alraid be- 
cause they have been told by foolish persons of ogres, 
and bad fairies, and ghosts, and cruel (policemen who 
come at night for naughty children who cry. Hoys 
have been known to work with a malignant success 
upon the fears of another boy till they wrecked his 
nerve. It was fun to them, but nearly mental death 
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to him. Make the abnormal appear the noripal, and 
vour standard is taken away and you yourself are 
lost. There is a well-known anecdote about a farmer 
who was induced to believe that his dog was a pig 
because t;very one whom he met on the road con- 
gratulated him on the line appearance of the pig he 
was taking to market. Fainting, it has li.cn said 
with as much truth as paradox, is infectious, brain 
calls to brain in a packed crowd of sightseers on a 
sultry day ; and when one woman faints, self ‘Con- 
fidence diminishes at the signal on all sides. 

So it is with fear. Most people can be talked into 
a state of fear. A railway carriage full of people 
has been tin own into alarm because some one 
suggested that the train was Unvoting at a reckless 
speed. The ordinal y j^l ts from an iiuliflcient 
permanent way seemed to Ik* the perilous leaps <ff 
an engine that kept the rails more by good luck 
than good management, bear lias spread among 
the passengers in a steamship because some idiotic 
person suggested, when the ship slowed down in a 
mist, that the captain did not know where he w:i«. 
The idiot in such a ease has a touch of the criminal, 
because lie can have no evidence for w hat lie says, 
and because no useful pui pose can be ser\ ed by Ins 
remark even if lie speaks on ayv evidence. 


0. C. Whitworth contributes to the 
Journal of the East India Association for 
April an important article in which he 
shows how much there is in common be- 
tween the two communities of 

Hindus and Muhammadans 

in origin, in practice and in interest. 

Says the writer: 

In the first place, Hie gieat bulk of Indian 
Muhammadans were originally Hindus, so that 
there is no initial antipathy of race betweeu them. 
It may be urged that converts or perverts are 
specially antagonistic to their former faiths, but 
that argument hardly applies alter the lapse of so 
many generations as are in case here. Again, there 
arc in India Muhammadans who aie not descended 
from converted Hindus. Such are the Fatimas, the 
Mapillas, the Navaitas, the Sidis, and a certain 
number of emigrants from Arabia and Persia Hut 
these, nil told, are a small minority, and many nl 
them have an admixture of Hindu blood in their 
veins. 

Secondly, there arc a pfreat number of Hindu 
tribes or castes of whom a part has Hu the past 
accepted Islam, the rest of them remaining Hindus ; 
and we find t lie two sections subsisting amicably 
side bv side, though 'differing in religion and as to 
many customs. And 1 here are, again, the castes or 
tribes which, without dividing among themselves, 
have accepted Islam only in part, and to this day 
observe some Hindu elements and some Muhammadan 
elements of religion aud custom. 

The castes, a part ot which has accepted 
Islam wholly, are thus enumerated : 

Among the Rajputs we find several such clans : the 
Oautaruas, the clan to which Buddha belonged; the 
Hliagclas, who have given their name to Hhagat- 
khand ; the Uhattis, of which elan the ruler of 


Jaisalmir is a member; aud the Tomara, who were 
tor a long time a ruling iamily at Delhi. 

It is interesting, to notice that the Jadubansis, 
who, as the race in which both Krishna and the 
Buddha were born, might lie expected to be pre- 
eminently Hindu, have very largely embraced Islam. 

There are Muhammadans also in the widely 
spread race of the Jats, to which belong many ruling 
families in Upper India. 

The gieat pastoral trilm of the Ahirs of the 
Failed Provinces, Kathiawar and Khindcsh, also 
has Muhammadan representatives. And so have the 
other cattle-keeping castes, the Gaulis and the 
Sabah. is; also the Kliatkis, or butchers. 

Among the cultivating classes some few of the 
Kambohs of the Punjab, of the Makvanas of Gujarat, 
and many of the Rajbansis of the Koch tribe, have 
adopted Islam. The last-named were not converted 
from Hinduism, but some of the original Koch tribe 
adopted the one religion and some Ihe other. 

The Machhis are sonic of them Hindus and some 
Musalmans. So also arc the Vaghairs, another 
tisliing caste, on the coasts of Cuteh and Kathiawar. 

The Hhunjas, or grain -parelicrs ; the Chhipas, 
Ilhandharas,* and Khonibatris, who are dyers ; the 
kharadis, or turners; the lvtiin bars, or potters ; the 
Salats, ot stonemasons ; the Kndias, or bricklayers ; 
and the Chuuaras, or liniebut tiers, are similarly 
divided. 

So of the trading Banjaras : the Panjnigars, or 
st a reborn : the Glianchis, or oil-pressers ; the Maparas, 
who measure grain ; the Kalais, who distil and sell 
spirits ; and the Pakhalis, or water-carriers. 

Lastly, there arc several castes or tribes who are 
by pi otessiou actors, dancers, singers, jugglers, buf- 
foons, etc , parts of each of which have become 
Muhammadans. Such are the Nats, Garudis, Bhands, 
Banjanias, Chainthas, Bahurupias, Bhavaias, Gan- 
dhraps, and Vadis. 

Then there are “some castes which, 
without dividing among themselves, have 
accepted some elements of Islam while 
retaining more or less of their original 
religion and practice, and present there- 
fore a compromise between Hinduism and 
M uham madan ism.” 

This list also may be headed by some of the Rajput 
clans ; the Jadejas, who still rule in Cutcb ; the 
Bargujars of Roiiilkluind ; the Mulesalams, represen- 
ted by several thakors, or chieftains ; the Sials, who 
used to rule at lining ; the Samas of Sindh, and per- 
haps also tlie Osvals ot MarivaPr, have all h&d more or 
less connection with Islam, aud present some Hindu 
and some Musalmati characteristics. The Mole- 
salams, in dress an ! appearance, resemble Hindus, 
but they marry either among themselves or with* 
Musalmans. The jadejas have been converted. The 
Samas keep their Rajput names, but their ceremonies 
are mostly Muhammadan. 

The Bisbatiavis consider themselves Hindu rather 
than Musalman, but add “Shaikh" to their Hindu 
name. They observe the ceremonies of both religions. 

The Khar nils of the Punjab and the Nianas of 
Cuteh both call tbenisclvesMusalmaus, but both have 
many Hindu customs. Tlfc Kasbatis of Gujarat also 
call themselves Musalmans, but sometimes take 
Hindu wives. The Kamalias of Gujarat profess 
Islam but worship Bahucharaji, and serve as musi- 
cians in her temple : while the Musaddis, who are 
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Muhammadan devotees, have adopted the prayer <»f 
Guru Nfinak as their rule of faith. The Meos, of the 
Alwar region, are Muhammadan in name but retain 
their village gods and employ Brahmans as well as 
the Ivazi. Some of t lie Kaubis of Gujarat were con- 
verted to Islam, and took the name of Mat ia, or 
believer, but, except that they burv their dead, their 
customs have remained Hindu. 

The great trading classes of Khojas, Mnmuns aiul 
Memans, the first two wf which arc mostly Shiahs 
and the third Sunnis, have, as is well known, 
retained much of Hindu law and custom. 

Some of the wilder tribes also, as the Tad vis and 
Nirdhis of Klmndesh, have a mixed regard for the 
faith of Islam and certain Hindu deities 

Countless instances may be observed of 
Hindus and Musalmans acting together 
in full accord without any check arising 
from differences of religious opinion. 

Some of the Mughal Emperors, as is well known, 
had Hindu, as well as Musalmaii (Jueens. hitei- 
marriages between Rajputs and Musalmans were so 
common that wc have the name Rangarlk to express 
the original issue of such marriages. The KasbaUs 
as mentioned above, sometimes take Hindu wives , 
and the Molesalams, who are partly Hindu, may 
intermarry with Musalmans ; and a recent Jam ul 
Nava n agar had a Musalmaii wile, and his son by 
her was declared and accepted as his successor. 

Hindus held high of lice, both civil and militarv, undo 
the Mughal Iimpcrors, ami recently the Muhammi' 
dan State of Hyderabad lmd Hindu Pnme Minisieis, 
and the Hindu ‘State of Jaipur a Musalman Piimc 
Minister. Baroda has had a Muhammadan Prime 
Minister and Chief Justice. Those great marauders, 
the Pindaris, were some of them Hindus and s.iine 
Musalmans. In the Mutiny both communities took 
part, and Hindus fought in support of a Muhamma- 
dan dynasty, and Musalmans lor a representative of 
the Peshva. 


The writer quotes instances of the two 
communities coming together in public 
meeting and of their joining hands to do 
honors to great Indians whether Hindu 
or Mahomedan. 


There are societies of a philanthropic character 
which have both Hindu and Muhammadan members ; 
the Seva Sadan has an Islamic branch ; the Servants 
of India include some Musalmans ; and sonic of the 
co-operative societies bring both communities to 
nether — so much so, it is said, that in one village the 
necessity of united action put an cml to the lie- 
iiuentlv-recurring Muharram strife. There was a 
joint Hindu and Muhammadan Committee of the 
Indian South African League. There is an Indian 
Lnion Society in London to promote common 

' n *There are joint clubs where Hindus and Muham- 
madans meet : the Orient in Bombay, the Luuisden 
in Amritsar, anil 1 believe one such 1ms recently been 
opened in Calcutta. There is also a join t ladies club 
in Lahore. Not long ago the Punjali Association 
Club entertained the Punjab Muslim Club. 1 have 

myself dined at the Orient Club with a Hindu guest 

on one side of me and a Musalman on the other. 
What are called Cosmopolitan dinners are sometimes 
„j V en, especially alter social ci nfcrcnces ; and recently 
at an’lndian student s dinner at Cambridge a Musal- 


man proposed the health of the Hindus and a Hindu 
that of the M tislims. 

Hindus returned a Muhammadan representative 
to the Viceroy’s Council for several years. The 
Intlinn Patriot a Hindu paper, recommended a 
Muhammadan as the first member of the Executive 
Council. In the Councils members support and 
oppose one another independently of religious tenets. 
So also of at least the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion ; and a Musalman President of that body has 
been proposed by a Prirsi and seconded by a Hindu. 

In Lahore there is a “League of Help” with a 
Hindu lion. Secretary ami a Muhammadan Hon. 
Treasurer. 

In 1 1 aid am bad (Nizam’s) there was a meeting of 
women of all creeds, who assembled' to give expression 
(in six different languages) to their sorrow at the 
death of Mr. Gokhnlc. The Muhammadan ladies, 
the report says, vied with the Hindus in eloquence on 
the subject. There was also a children’s meeting In 
the same place, at which Hindu and Muhammadan 
bovs acted together in a play written by a Hindu. 
And a poem l»v a young Muhammadan was recited 
on the same occasion. 

Turning to some more expressly re- 
ligious points of contact between Hindus 
and Musalmans the writer says: 

Clmiianwi, the great Bengal teacher of the six- 
teenth century, had some Musalmans among his 
lollowcrs ; also lli.it !l II the Aga Khan has some 
Hindu follow •os-the J luv.n s certainly, it not others. 
Again, Kainaki »shua l’aramahansa, the supreme 
modern saint of the Hindus, got himself initiated by 
an Islamic saint into one of* the deepest phases of 
Muhammadanism ; and the piesent Guru of the great 
Siangan monastery in Mysore has very friendly rela- 
tions with the Muhammadans, iceeiving addresses 
from them and presenting them with shawls and 
other maiks ot honour. Musalmans also visit the 
Helm* niatha near Howrah on the occasion of the 
I'aramaliansa's birthday ; ami Bhai Baldev Narayan 
named as his masters Jmnaluddin as well as Keshub 
Chandra Sen ami Kamkrishna Hi. ulus also take part 
m the lighter side of some Muhammadan festivals, 
as the Muharram and the Shab-i-barat, and offer 
vows at Musalman shrines, as at Penkonda and 
Trichinopoly, and there exists somewhere in the 
Punch Mahals (at Chainpaner, if i remember right) a 
Muhammadan shrine actually on the top of a Hindu 
temple, with access to it only through the temple. 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore on the 
Spirit of the Hindu Stage. 

Writing in a recent number of the Drama, 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore gives in a 
cursory way a succinct description of the 
Hindu theatre, and incidentally .claims 
superiority for the Hindu stage, with its 
lack of elaborate scenery. The Hindu 
stage is imaginative, the Western realistic. 
Sir Rabindranath 'speaks of how in 
Jlharata’s work on the drama— Natya- 
shastra — there is a description of the stage, 
but no mention of scenery. And the author 
of Gitunjali says that “this absence of 
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concrete scenery cannot have been much 
of a loss/’ He continues : 

Jn spite of Wagner and his idea of the combined 
arts, it jraay be argued that any one ol the arts is 
only to be seen in her full glory when fshe is sole mis- 
tress; it hurts her dignity and degrades her if she is 
called upon to share her household with a rival, — the 
more so, if that rival happen to be the favourite of 
the moment. If we have to sing an epic, the tune 
needs to become a chant, and *to give up all hopes of 
rising to melodic heights. The true poem furnishes 
its own music from within itself and rejects with dis- 
dain all outside help 

It may seem that dramatic art must needs be less 
independent thaft othef forms ; that the drama.ii-. 
created with the direct object in view ot attaining 
its fulfillment by means of outside help, and thcic- 
fore awaits the acting, . scenery , music, and other 
accessories of the stage. 

I cannot agree with this opinion. Like the true 
wife, w ho wants none othci than her husband, the 
txue poem, dramatic otherwise, wants none other 
than the understanding mind. We all act to our 
selves as we read a play , an^l the play wlneli cannot 
lie su llic iciitly mterpieted b\ such invisible noting, 
has never yet gained the laurel tor its author 

So far as m ting goes, it would lie more correct to 
say that it has forlornly to waiL the coming ol the 
charms. But the drama, which cramp’- and curtails 
itself to tit in with the actor’s skill, becomes, like the 
henpecked husband, an object of scorn. The attitude 
of the drama should be : “If 1 can be acted, well and 
good ; if not, so mnclftlie worse for the acting” 

It is superfluous to state, for instance, that the 
actor is dependent oil the words of the drama ; he 
must stnile or weep, and make his audience smile or 
w\ep, with the words of joy or scotn which the 
author puts into his mouth. liul why pictures,— 
pictures which hang about the actor, and arc 
not, even in part, his own personal creation ? 

To my mind, it shows only faint-heartedness on 
the actor's part to seek t licit help. The relief from 
responsibility which he gains bv their illusion is one 
which is begged ol the painter. Boules, it pays the 
spectators the very poor compliment ot ascribing to 
them an utter poverty of imagination. 

Sir Rabindranath deplores the innova- 
tion ol the elaborate paraphernalia ol 
Western stage-craft in India ; and he thus 
urges his countrymen to free the Indian 
theatre of this unnecessary incubus : 

The theaters which we have set up in India to-day, 
in imitation of the West, are too elaborate to be 
brought to the door c»f all. In them the creative 
richness ot the poet and the player is overshadowed 
by the mechanical wealth of the capitalist, if the 
Hindu spectator has not been too far infected with 
the greed for realism; if the Hindu artist has any 
respect for his own craft and skill ; the best thing 
they can dofor themselves is to regain their freedom 
by making a clean sweep of Jlie costly rubbish that 
has accumulated and is clogging the stage of the pres- 
ent day. 


Japan's Position in the World- 

The Japan Magazine writes : 

•Japan and the World. 

In a recent article in the Taiyo’ its distinguished 
editor, I )r. Ckita, outlines his opinions as to Japan’s 
position in the world, and inclines to the conviction 
that her mission is of the futuie rather than of the 
past, a theory strangely inconsistent with a nation 
of ancestor- worshippers. Still, to him the theory 
seems perfectly logical, since a race with so matchless 
an ancestry may hope to attain to still greater things. 
Hr. Lkita holds that geographically and racially 
| a pan has no rivals in htr march toward supremacy 
m the Far Last. While her neighbors are still dream- 
ing under the glamor of their past, Japan 
has added western civilization and its methods 
to hei own and is leaving the rest of the 
Oncnt far behind, having already taken first rank 
among the family of nations. While Japan 
is quite convinced ol her superiority to other 
oriental races and of her capacity to teach aud 
lead them, she is not so sure that western nations 
\ el admit claims. As Japan represents an amal- 
gamation of all that is best in Hindu and Chinese 
civilization, the people of India and China naturally 
looked upon her with suspicion when she began to 
assume a western aspect as well r she was running 
with the hare as well as with the hounds, so to 
speak But Japan has persisted in her policy, 
reorganizing her internal administration, improving 
her diplomatic relations and winning two great 
wars, until now she commands the attention of the 
wot Id. 

Oriental Conservatism. 

One of Japan's most difficult tasks is to get the 
other oriental nations to break through their crust 
of conservatism and follow her. Since her rapid 
development has greatly arrested western aggran- 
disement in the Hast, she is naturally mistrusted also 
by occidentals, and even some orientals fear that her 
hegemony of the ( >rient mav expose them to the fate 
of Korea This suspicion of Japan entertained by 
India, China and western nations renders her position 
as yet somewhat unstable. Though Japan regards 
hcisclf as the inferior of no race and nation on 
earth, western nations are prone to esteem her as 
no higher than other oriental nations, while they 
think her racial genius as well as her religion aud 
civilization too divergent for assimilation with the 
West. Curiously enough, in spite of her devotion to 
modern science, japan still worships tribal gods and 
deifies her ruler in a manner so anomalous as to 
puzzle Hu rope. The religious rites practised in Japan 
find mi cmtntci part in the West this side of the 
sacrifices to the gods of 0 recce in the time of Socrates 
or in the Roman apotheosis of the Ctcsars. That a 
modern nation should still cling to the religious 
conceptions of ancient Greece and Rome, must 
leave Japan a mystery to western Powers. Neither 
Britons nor Americans have any great love 
for Japan, and naturally treat Japanese subjects with 
discrimination, while Germany fosters the idea of the 
“Yellow pei il,” which she originated. The aversion 
of foreigne r to Japan, cannot, in the opinion of Dr, 
Fkitn, be removed by stories of Japan’s brilliant past 
and theories of her still greater future. Japan must 
rdy on herself and forge her destiny in spite of criti- 
cism aud opposition, 
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India and Japan 

The following address! was given by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore to a large 
and enthusiastic audience on the 
evening of June 1st at the Public Hall at 
Tennoji, Osaka. The moment he began to 
speak the audience was carried away by 
the beautiful and sonorous melody of his 
voice. The address elicited repeated 
cheers and acclamations. The report is 
taken from the Osaka Asa hi Shiwhua of 
June 3, 1310. 

It has come tonic as a ilcli^htiul surjitisc to Ik- 
received with such overwhelming warmth of welcome 
as has fallen to my lot since my arrival in your 
country. I had a dismal idea that poetry could have 
very little expectation from young nations who have 
to compete with others having a longer start and a 
more hardened conscience, who have to make up for 
their lost time for having come late in the arena ol 
the modern age, the age of commercial* scramblings 
and political piracies. Surely Natural Selection has 
a vigorous contempt for all poets, who are born 
neither with the protective convenience of a tough 
skin nor with the canine teeth of formidable ferocity. 
The traditional harps of the poets arc an encum 
brance in the race of life, and Struggle for Existence 
runs its course triumphantly trampling upon rhymes 
and rhythms under its ruthless feet. 

Therefore it was a great relief to me to be treated 
in a manner that convinced me that your hearts still 
have room for the green of the earth and the blue of 
the sky — and your cherry blossoms w ill still have their 
chance in their competition with shrill machines and 
brand new inventions of iron age of the corrugated 
iron sheds, gramophones and cinematograph shows. 

From my young days, my thoughts have eonstanty 
twined to Japan. And since, in later years, 1 have 
witnessed the wonderful rise to eminence in Asia of 
your great nation, it has been one of my special 
desires to visit Japan, where the east and the west 
found their meeting place and carried on their 
courtship far enough to give assurance of a wedding. 
It was my desire to know where and how Japan’s 
Past found its affinity iu its Present, ami where 
lies the secret of her power which lias the flexibility 
of a tempered steel blade which bends but does not 
break and wh( se strokes arc all the more sure for 
being adaptable to new circumstances. 

When my thoughts went back to Japan in earlier 
days, it was to remember those times when the 
Buddhist monks, starting from my country, crossed 
over the high m on tains, traversed the great upland 
plains, and passed over the mighty rivers of China, 
till they reached the sea. They encountered diflicul- 
ties, not only of climate and geography, but also of 
language and custom. Vet they went forward, strong 
in their belief in man’s fellowshipjaud they proved the 
truth of their belief in living deeds. In their case, 
therefore, while the outward difficulties were so great, 
the inward path was made straight before them by 
the enthusiasm of their faith and the devotion to 
those truths ofliie, which they had discovered and 
explored. When i hose who had learnt the message 
from them reached at last the shores of Japan, their 
ideals iound a home among your people. 

I could not help contrasting the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, which these earliest pilgrims 


from our shores must have encountered, with the 
ease and comfort in which l have just beeq, able to 
accomplish my journey. What must have taken 
many years in those earlier days can now be com- 
pleted in less than a month. Vet this modern civilisa- 
tion with all its mechanical appliances for making 
life comfortable and progress rapid on the outside, 
has become itself a barrier in its turn with regard to 
the inner spirit of man, because it has made our life 
so intricate that it has lost its transparency of 
simplicity. Our things are more in evidence than 
ourselves. Our engagements are too numerous, our 
amusements are too frequent. The surface scum of 
life has become thick and muddv. All the odds and 
and ends, the vast waste materials of civilisation 
limiting about it, have created a .growing barrier, 
not only shutting out our deeper nature but smother- 
ing it to a great extent. Inhibition of man’s 
mil u re has taken its place on the surface, where his 
richness is in Ins materials, his strength in his organi- 
sation, his heroism in Ins ambitious undertakings, liis 
mind in his science. Man’s heart is squandering its 
strength in its craving for the dram drinking ot sen 
satioiiaiism,— pitifully asking lor its continual doses 
of fresh news and fresh noise,— loosing its healthy 
taste f.#r food in its insatiable thirst for stimulants. 
It is tin- stupendous unrcal'ty of this modern civilisa- 
tion, always changing its shapes and shifting its 
couise, furiously iid'ing upon the dust storm ot un- 
meaning restlessness, scattering about it in the wiud 
shreds 7>f things torn and mangled, decaying and 
dead,— all this is making the real man invisible to 
himself or to others. In the days of heroic simplicity, 
it was easy to come near to the real man, but in the 
modern times it is the phaufeHSiu of the giant time 
itself, which is everywhere and the man is lost beyond 
recognition, and while the means of communication 
are multiplying fast the communication itsell is dimi- 
nishing in its reality. 

The whirlwind of modern civilisation has caught 
Japan as it has caught the rest of tile world, and a 
stranger like myself cannot help feeling oil landing 
in your country that what 1 see before me is the 
temple of modern age who before the brazen images 
an immense amount of sacrifice is offered and an in- 
terminable round of ritualism is perlormcd. But this 
is not Japan. Us features are the same as they are 
m London, in Paris, in Berlin, or the manufacturing 
centres of America. Also the men you meet here for 
the first time have the same signs of the push and 
the pull of the rotating machine wheels of the pre- 
sent age. Thcv jostle you, they drag you on with the 
rush of the crowd, they iapidly take note of your 
exteriors and offer their exteiiors to be taken in 
snapshots. They have the curiosity for the superfici- 
al details, but not love for the real person. They are 
satisfied wiLb the unesscntials, because these can be 
gathered easily and got rid of as soon, these cun be 
handled anrl soiled and swept away in the dust bin 
with as little loss of time as possible. Fttr everything 
must make room for the next ephemera, the shock of 
the sensations lias to be carried on and the men who 
have no time to lose must be amused in a hurry.- 
They try to break chips off the permanent for making 
playthings for the temporary. At the first sight 
what you see most in this laud is the professional, 
and not the human. 

These are the drawbacks of the present time. And 
the obstacles that 1 shall have to surmount in order 
to come near to the heart of your country are far 
more difficult than those which our ancestors had 
to deul with in their communication with you. For 
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it was only tlie harrier of nature, which stood in 
their way. But now man has to he reached through 
the barrier of time, and not space, and this is the 
most difficult task to perform. But 1 must not lose 
heart. I must seek and find what is true in this land, 
— true to the soul of the people, —what is Japan, what 
is unique, and not met cly mask of the time which is 
monotonously the same in all latitudes and longi- 
tudes. I earnestly hope that I shall not have to be 
satisfied with bird's eve views and flashlight inipies 


sions, with snapshot picture** of all that hides you 
from view, and 1 shall claim my privilege as a poet, 
whose only gift of-sympathy and love, to be allowed 
entrance into. a corner of your living heart, and to 
carry away your love with me to the land which can 
justly feel proud of herself for being able to send to 
you as her gift in the pasf A not machines, not muni 
tions of war, but her best that she could otter to all 
unitv. 


N 0' 


Home Rule for India- 

The greatest issue before the Indian 
public is Home Rule. . Even in countries 
where universal and compulsory education 
is the rule and where the expression of 
opinion is free, the ideal of the most ad- 
vanced thinkers is generally considered the 
national ideal. In India, it has been often 
urged as an objection against the accept- 
ance of any political demand as the de- 
mand of the public that the voiceless mil- 
lions have not expressed themselves in 
favour of it. But have they expressed 
themselves against it ? Just as the leading 
men of other countries are the spokesmen 
of their fellow-countrymen, so are the lead- 
ers of India the spokesmen of the Indian 
people. By the leaders of India we mean 
the intellectual leaders. There are some 
prominent Indians who say and write 
what pleases the bureaucrats. They are 
not our leaders. They are gramophones 
playing to the bureaucracy. 

As to our fitness for self-rule, our an- 
swer is that we are sufficiently fit to be 
able to make any experiment in that direc- 
tion reasonably successful. No nation has 
yet proved itself perfectly fit for self-rule ; 
every nation has made grave blunders. 
We have answered in our last February 
number the main objections urged against 
Indian Home Rule. Our reply need not be 
repeated now. 

There are two kinds of fitness : the fitness 
to have and exercise alight, and the fitness 
to win it. The first kind of fitness can be 
proved by facts and arguments. This we 
have done. The second kind can be proved 
only by 'the logic of achievement, that is, 
by winning Home Rule. Let us prepare 
28—13 


ourselves to prove our fituess in this way, 
too ; let us win self-rule by constitutional 
means. Iiut we should bear in mind that 
constitutional agitation is not all plain- 
sailing. It involves sacrifice and suffering, 
as history shows. 

Every intelligent man, literate or illiter- 
ate, naturally accepts the ideal of Home 
Rule when it is properly explained to him. 
There can be no other ideal for any intelli- 
gent and self-respecting person. Every one 
who is at all capable of even rudimentary 
political thinking must have a vague feel- 
ing that it is the thing. The task before 
our leaders is to convert this vague feeling 
into reasoned conviction. In other words, 
a Home Rule propaganda is required. 

Mrs. Annie Besant has started such a 
propaganda in the Madras Presidency and 
in England. In the Deccan a Home Rule 
League has been established, which is mak- 
ing its views and arguments known 
through the Mahrattii and by other 
means. Of course, as the Horae Rule ideal 
means self-rule for India within the British 
Empire, the methods adopted everywhere 
are strictly constitutional. 

During Christmas week last year, some 
publicists and others expressed the opinion 
that the Congress organisation, such as it 
is, would suffice for a self-rale propaganda,* 
and that, therefore, a separate Home Rule 
League would not be necessary. Seven 
months have passed since then, without any 
congress committee making any appreciable 
effort in the direction required. The case, 
therefore, for the establishment of a Pan- 
Indian Home Rule League seems unanswer- 
able. 

In addition to a vigorous, active and 
strictly constitutional self-rule propa> 
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panda, there should be a clear, ■unequivocal 
demand made bv the next President of the 
Indian National Congress that India 
should have self-rule when the war is over. 
On this occasion our spokesman should be 
an Indian, and he should be pronounced, 
out and out Home Ruler. It is by our 
own strength, courage, sacrifice and suffer- 
ings that we can have the right of self- 
rule. We must, therefore, make the de- 
mand through an Indian spokesman. 
There should be as little reason as possible 
for our opponents to say that the demand 
for self-rule is not an indigenous demand. 

The Congress is a non-sectarian, n on- 
racial organisation. All religions and races 
are represented in it. But as Moslems 
have also a separate organisation of their 
own, the Moslem Leaguers should also 
elect a declared Home Ruler for their next 
president. 

“A Mischievous Movement.” 

The Times of London has promptly paid 
the Indian Home Rule League in lingland 
the compliment of discussing the movement 
in its leading columns and calliug it a 
‘‘mischievous movement.” There was a 
time when the Irish Home Rule movement 
was also, no doubt, spoken of as a danger- 
ous movement ; but it has since been found, 
though rather late, that it possessed mis- 
chief-preventing properties, of which the 
British Cabinet did not avail themselves 
early enough to prevent bloodshed, 
destruction of property, and deep-seated 
resentment and bitterness of feeling. What 
was once labelled “Poison” is now labelled 
“Panacea.” 

Constitutions are said to differ ; what is 
one man’s physic is said to be sometimes 
another man’s poison. W'hat would cure 
our ills might not suit those whom the 
Times represents. 

The Times is also pleased to designate 
the Indian Home Rule League in London 
an obscure organisation. Why then trouble 
about it, if it be obscure and contemp- 
tible ? It is just like the contempt which 
typical Anglo-Indians feel for Bengalis ; — 
they despise us so much that they can 
never forget our presence. 

The Bombay Government and 
Mrs. Besant. 

In the opinion of the Governor of 
^Bombay in Council, there being “reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mrs. Annie 


Besant has acted and is about to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the public safety,” 
the said Governor-in-Council has been 
“pleased to direct that the said- Mrs. 
Besant shall not enter and shall not reside 
or remain in the Province of Bombay pend- 
ing the further orders of Government.” 

It has not yet been made illegal to hold 
and express opinions different from those 
held by Governors-in-Council. It is therefore 
permissible to say that we do not believe 
that Mrs. Besant had acted and wa** about 
to act in a manner prejudicial to the public 
safety. As the reasonable grounds referred 
to in the order served upon Mrs. Besant 
have not been and will not be mentioned, 
it is needless to speculate whether a know- 
ledge of them, taking it for granted that 
they exist, might or might not change our 
opinion. 

The order has been passed in exercise of 
the powers conferred by rule H of the De- 
fence of India (consolidation) Rules ; and 
that rule was framed in pursuance of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Defence of India Act, 1915, 
which was a piece of emergency legislation 
said to have been necessitated by the 
war. In the course of the speech which 
Sir Reginald Craddock made in introduc- 
ing the bill, he said : 

“Apart from the military interests involved, it in- 
dicates nothing more than that there are in some 
parts of the country sporadic manifestations of dis- 
order which require to he nipped in the hud lest they 
should grow and spread.” 

Mrs. Besant has been enthusiastic in her 
loyalty to the British throne, has person- 
ally contributed to the War Fund, has 
been the means of securing other contribu- 
tions to it, has always supported the cause 
of the Allies, has from the very commence- 
ment of the war attacked the Germans in 
speech and writing with a vehemence 
which even some of her followers consider- 
ed incompatible with the principle of uni- 
versal brotherhood held by the Theosophi- 
cal Society of which she is the president, 
and has persistently exposed the mischiev- 
ous and dangerous character of the Ger- 
man Missions conducting schools and in- 
dustries, sometimes with the aid of grants 
from Government. As regards her general 
politics, she has from long before the begin- 
ning of the war consistently denounced all 
methods of violence, and was in her zeal 
once misled to imply that the whole stu- 
dent population of Bengal was infected 
with the taint of political dacoity. One is, 
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^e, left to inter that it is her home 
rule propaganda ^rhich is only considered 
prejadicial to public safety . This is probable. 
For the views of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
and of the London Times often coincide, 
and the latter has already pronounced the 
home rule movement mischievous. We, 
however, hold that this movement is cal- 
culated t o prevent mischief and do good to 
and strengthen the body politic. We 
have not the least doubt that history will 
prove our opinion to be correct. 

The action of the Bombay Government 
may produce one good result. God over- 
rules man’s purposes, and makes even 
human bunglings hear good fruit. The 
Press Act of 1910 was meant to cope with 
anarchical crimes and incitements thereto, 
but has been enforced against many news- 
papers which were in no way guilty in this 
respect. But, for the most part, their pro- 
prietors, editors, and 'publishers were not 
much known to fame. The arbitrary appli- 
cation of the law did not, therefore, in 
their case, attract much attention. But 
when security was demanded under the 
Act from Mrs. Besant, who was not an 
obscure person, an agitation was set up all 
over the country, whose waves will per- 
haps reach the shores of England, too. 
Similarly, the Defence of India Act has led 
to the internment of more than two 
hundred persons in Bengal alone and of 
several others elsewhere. More than 20 
persons have been deported from Bengal. 
But does anybody know their names even? 
Has any Member of Council tried to know ? 
The liberty of the most obscure person is 
as necessary for the welfare of a country, 
and as precious to the person concerned as 
the liberty of the most famous. But the in- 
ternment and deportation of so many 
persons has not created much stir in the 
country outside Bengal. And even in Bengal, 
there is nothing like the agitation caused 
by the deportation years ago of Messrs. 
Kxishnakumar Mitra, Aewinikumar Datta 
and others. Now that the Defence of India 
Act has affected the freedom of movement 
of Mrs. Besant, who is known all over the 
world, the manner in which the Act is 
being wrongly enforced may be brought 
home to the public here, and in England to 
a slight extent. Not that this will produce 
any immediate good directly or indirectly. 
But publicity has a value of its own. As 
sunlight and the opeu air destroy disease 
germs, so publicity silently and impercep- 


tibly destroys the evils which particular 
systems of administration directly or in- 
directly produce. 

Is an Internment an Ordinary Criminal 
Case? 

Recently some interned persons having 
failed to obtain any relief, made a represen- 
tation to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, who informed them that as it 
was an ordinary criminal case Government 
would not interfere. An application was 
thereupon made on their behalf to the Cal- 
cutta High Court. Mr. Justice Chaudhuri 
in his judgment held that the case was not 
an ordinary criminal case at all, and that 
therefore the court had no jurisdiction. 
Thus have the aggrieved parties been 
driven from post io pillar without any 
redress. Jhc view of the Bengal Govern- 
ment does not seem to be correct. In an 
ordinary criminal case, the accused party 
is tried in a law court, and knows the 
charge brought agaiust him, which has to 
lie proved by the prosecution. In the case 
of internments no such procedure is follow- 
ed. As the law courts can give no redress. 
Government ought to consider each appli- 
cation very carefully. 

The public belief is that the police have 
been given a carte blanche, which is un- 
desirable. The police very often act 
upon the statements of spies and inform- 
ers, who are generally drawn from 
the dregs of society as regards intel- 
lectual equipment or character, or 
both. Failure to detect the real offend- 
ers leads to indiscriminate arrests and the 
harassment of innocent men. This is not 
surprising. Irresponsible power is liable 
to abuse, whatever the character and in- 
tellectual capacity of its repositories may 
be. Such abuse of power provokes resent- 
ment. It is possible thg.t many of the out- 
rages spoken of as political are merely crimes 
of revenge. While, therefore, crimes, what- 
ever their origin, have to be punished, a 
serious effort should be made to prevent' 
unnecessary and unjustifiable arrests and 
the harassment of the innocent. Among 
police officials there are just and honest 
men, but many police men are really crimi- 
nals whom only their place in the service 
shields from condign punishment. __ 

In the situation eteated by the inability 
of interned persons to obtain relief from 
either Government or the High Court, 
one cannot but reflect upon the tragic 
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aspect of these c ises. To the executive and 
the police the interned persons are only 
suspects. Ilut many, if not all, of them 
are innocent, and they have their mothers, 
wives, sisters, daughters, many of whom 
feel helpless in the absence of the bread- 
winner and protector of the family. The 
uncertainty of their .fate adds to the pain 
of separation. 

The tears shed by women and children 
for their innocent relatives are corrosive. 

The “how much'' of Coercion. 

In the quinine treatment of malaria, 
very small doses do not produce any bene- 
ficial results, they only make the parasites 
accustomed to quinine ; to effect a cure 
sufficient doses of the bitter drug must be 
given. But if excessive doses arc used, 
they in their turn do harm to the human 
constitution by producing new maladies, 
often worse Lhan the original one. 

Such is the case with coercion. Guizot 
says in his Civilization in Europe, that 
though there will never be any way of 
completely avoiding the use of force by 
governments, “the more the government 
dispenses with coercion, the more faithful 
it is to its true nature, the better it fulfils 

its missions Those governments which 

make the greatest use of coercion, succeed 
not nearly so well as those which employ 
it scarcely at all.” 

The difficulty lies in determining the 
“how much” of coercion. When a dose of 
quinine proves inefleetive, it is increased, 
but the good physician avoids overmedica- 
tion. Anglo-Indian journalists and bureau- 
crats in sympathy with them are for 
continually increasing the doses of coercion 
and repression. But the excessive use of 
this remedy may injure the body politic in 
the same way as excessive doses of medi- 
cine do harm to the human body. There 
is, moreover, always a chance of a remedy 
producing a disease worse than the one it 
was meant to cure. 

The good doctor does not prescribe medi- 
cine alone. He also feeds the body with 
proper diet, so that it may be strong 
enough to resist the attacks of disease 
germs. There is the bitter physic of repres- 
sion, coercion, fee. ; but where are those 
civic ideals and rights which alone can 
make the Indian body politic strong and 
capable of resisting undesirable influences ? 

When people get attacks of malarious 
fever, they have to be placed under medical 


treatment. But better far is the eradica- 
tion of malaria. This has been achieved 
by many civilized governments by the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of 
insanitary areas and other means. Simi- 
larly, in politics, the remedy which goes to 
the root of the matter lies in improving the 
political and economic condition of the 
country, making it thereby impossible for 
morbid political germs to find a fertile soil. 

The greatest difficulty is felt by most 
bureaucrats in believing that the lessons 
of history are applicable jn India, that 
1’ndian nature is human, not sub-human, 
and that Indians are not contemptible. 
We should be grateful if they could tell us 
how we could help them to get the better 
of their sceptical disposition. 

The Allahabad Eleven. 

The eleven commissioners who have 
resigned their seats' in the Allahabad muni- 
cipal corporation have done what was 
only proper and becoming. No one ought 
to continue in anv position which in his 
opinion involves loss of self-respect. The 
new U. P. municipal legislation has treated 
the great Hindu majority as a contemp- 
tible entity or non-entity. And the new 
Act is evidently being worked in a way 
which is still more irritating ; for we find 
among the eleven gentlemen who have 
resigned Pandit Motilal Nehru, who 
supported the Jaliangirabad amendment 
giving Musalmans separate and excessive 
representation. Bureaucrats will find 
consolation in the fact that there will be 
enough Hindu candidates for the places 
vacated. The want of self-respect and 
political solidarity is at once our shame 
and our misfortune. But that is no reason 
why patriotic men should not choose the 
path of manliness and self-respect, and 
persevere in it. 

The Allahabad Hindu public, headed by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, have 
done their duty by their representatives 
by supporting their action in a public 
meeting. Their resolution to persevere in 
the agitation against the new law is also 
right. For, whatever the result, one ought 
to see things through. There should be 
no resting until all the resources of consti- 
tutional agitation have been exhausted. 

But care should be taken all the while to 
eschew all partisan bitterness in thought, 
word and deed, keeping in view the ideal of 
Indian unity. 
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A Faculty and College of Commerce 
for Calcutta. 

The most important industry of Bengal 
is jute, and that is entirely in the hands of 
Anglo-Indians. This is very discreditable 
to Bengalis. Bombay’s biggest industry 
is cotton; but it is not an Anglo-Indian 
monopoly. So far as indigenous industrial 
and commercial enterprise is concerned, 
Bombay is far ahead of Calcutta. It was 
only to be expected, therefore, that the 
University of Bombay should be more 
modern and .go-ahead in recognising 
Commerce than the University of Calcutta.* 
Bombay has a Faculty and a College of 
Commerce. There i« no reason why 
Calcutta should not teach commerce. As 
great an aptitude for industrial and 
commercial pursuits may be developed 
in us as in any other people. It is within 
living memory that tfip Japanese have 
become famous for their commercial enter- 
prise. Till very recent years, commerce 
was looked down upon in Japan, and 
fighting was considered the only honorable 
profession for those who were not priests. 

Should the Calcutta University institute 
a Faculty of Commerce, care should be 
taken to see that commercial eductation 
be not taken to be practically identical 
with type-writing and book-keeping. 

Disbanding of the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps. 

In bis article on the Japanese Press in 
the present number Mr. Lajpat Rai refers 
to the lack of journalistic enterprise in 
India so far as the indigenous press is 
concerned. A recent illustration of this 
deficiency is to be found in the fact that 
though the Bengal Ambulance Corps was 
disbanded in Calcutta on the 30th June 
last and the members told to go home, this 
piece of very important news was not 

S ublished in any Calcutta daily for several 
ays. It first saw the light of day in the 
vernacular weekly Sanjitmni , whose para- 
graph was translated in the columns of 
an _ Anglo-Indian daily : and then the 
indigenous English dailies made their 
comments. Was this lack of enterprise or 
something else ? 

Whatever it might be, the fact remains 
tbat the second Bengal* Ambulance Corps, 
consisting, we believe, of more than 80 
young men, was disbanded on the 30th June. 
The reason for this step, as published in 
the papers, is that Government had written 


or telegraphed to the Ambulance Commit- 
tee that the corps would have to act as 
dooli-bearers and camp-followers ; but 
should the Committee not accept this con- 
dition, the corps should be disbanded. The 
Committee could not see their way to 
accept this condition, and so disbanded the 
corps. As all this has so far remained un- 
contradicted, this versibn may be taken to 
represent the truth, at least in part. The 
whole truth may be known if the Commit- 
tee publish the whole correspondence, which 
they ought to do, if they are at all mindful 
of their duty to the public, to the young 
men who enlisted themselves and to their 
guardians. 

The Committee’s decision cannnot be 
found fault with. The corps was constituted 
at the instance and with the knowledge 
and consent of Government, for ambulance 
work. It would not have been proper for 
the Committee to compel the young men 
who had volunteered for one kind of duty 
to do a different kind of work. 

Of course, any kind of honest work is 
honourable, be it that of sweepers, sca- 
vengers, grooms, scullions or dooli-bearers. 
But the young men who volunteered to do 
ambulance work belonged to the class of 
gentlemen, who by the custom of the 
country arc not habituated to work of 
these descriptions and may consider them 
derogatory. Besides, there is another con- 
sideration to be kept in view. If an 
English gentleman has to do menial work 
for the army, he may do it cheerfully, 
knowitig that men of his race, including 
himself, are entitled to become fieldl 
marshals also. But an Indian gentleman, 
particularly if he belongs to a class or 
province which may not furnish even 
privates to the army, may not feel greatly 
honoured if he be told tbat he may go to 
the front only as a dooli-bearer or a camp- 
follower. 

We do not know why and under what 
circumstances Government, having promis- 
ed to accept volunteers for ambulance 
work, felt compelled not to keep that pro- 
mise. It cannot lie that there was no need 
of an ambulance corps. It has been freely 
mentioned in the House of Commons that 
the medical arrangements in Mesopotamia 
left much room for improvement. Govern- 
ment wanted the corps. It cannot be that 
the first corps sent to the field were found 
unsatisfactory. For their work has receiv- 
ed high praise from the military authorities. 
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Moreover, “the list of names of officers and 
men under General Towushend brought to 
notice for gallant and distinguished service 
in the field, from October 5th to January 
17th, 1916, includes the following names 
of the Bengal Ambulance Corps liavildar 
A.. Champati, Private Mathao Jacob, 
Private Lalit Mohan Banerji.” The corps 
consisted of G6 men*. For 4- out of 66 to 
be brought to notice for gallant and dis- 
tinguished service is a good record . 

“Fresh Troops from India.” 

Under the above heading the Review of 
Reviews writes 

Col. Churchill pertinently asked in the House ol 
Commons on May 23 "What was there to prevent us 
from raising ten or 12 new Indian Divisions He 
emphasized that “not to make lull and proper use of 
onr Indian resources was a wiong to India and to 
Europe." That is precisely what wc have been 
contending. India’s man-power is l'nr in excess of 
that of ull the rest of the Empire put together. The 
Rajas of India ha ve been most liberal in monetary 
contributions. If the main difficulty is the lack of 
officers with a knowledge of Indian dialects, give 
commissions to Indians, and the grant of this birth- 
right would make them rally to our flag with fresh 
enthusiasm. 

To this we may add, in the words of 
Colonel Yate, “Nepalese troops were 
serving in India under their own officers at 
the present time.” W'hy cannot other 
Indian troops have officers of their own 
race? Another objection brought forward 
against Col. Churchill’s proposal is that 
the training of Indian soldiers would take 
time. But does it take no time to turn 
raw English recruits into trained soldiers ? 
Do they go straight from the farm, the 
6hop and factory to the trenches ? When at 
the commencement of the war Bengal 
volunteered to furnish a few soldiers, the 
same nonsensical argument was used. 
Other offers came at that time from 
provinces which have not enjoyed the 
distinction of being labelled cowardly, 
which Bengal has. If these offers had been 
accepted there would have been enough 
new and perfectly trained soldiers in 
Mesopotamia to prevent mishap and a 
set-back. 

, Even so late as the 24th July last Reuter 
telegraphed from London that Mr. Lloyd 
George, “referring to the. further utilisation 
of the man power of the Empire, said 
that the whole question must be reviewed. 
He did not doubt that action would be 
taken shortly . The French lmd used their 
man-power to the largest extent, and there 


was no reason why we should not follow 
their example.” 

On the 25th July “in the House of 
Commons Mr. Bonar Law said the Gov- 
ernment was carefully considering the 
question of the recruitment and training of 
native troops in East, West and Central 
Africa. Steps were being taken to make 
the best military use of the natives of tro- 
pical Africa.” Will not these new English 
and African troops require time for train- 
ing. 

In reply to another objection, of Mr. 
•Tennant’s, Colonel \atc 'pointed out in 
the House of Commons that the Germans 
could not look upon the employment of 
black troops by France as an indication 
that that country was coming to the end of 
her resources. “The French had employed 
Algerians, Moroccans, and Senegalese 
troops with conspicuous success. As for 
our Indian troops, all acknowledged the 
spirit which they had displayed. The 
70,000 men who came over at the begin- 
ning of the War had never seen snow be- 
fore, yet they went through the whole 
winter in Flanders, often up to their knees 
in snow, aud exposed to cold and rain, 
and in spite of all these disadvantages, 
they had delighted everyone by their 
splendid hero’sm, and thoroughly deserved 
the tribute paid to them by Sir Douglas 
Haig in his latest despatch. The way in 
which the chiefs of India sent their troops 
had been magnificent, and the behaviour 
of the men in East Africa, Mesopotamia, 
and France had proved how the Indian 
soldier could fight.” 

In course of his reply to Mr/Churchill, 
Mr. Tennant also said that “with regard 
to India, it was a mistake to run away 
with the idea that the whole population 
of 315 millions could be drawn upon for 
the creation of soldiers. Of course, that 
was not the case at all.” Of course women, 
children, old men, invalids, &c., must be 
exempted from service. But the division 
of the various provincials of India into 
military and non-military, is absurd, un- 
reasonable and without precedent in any 
other country. In British India provinces 
and classes which at one time furnished 
troops to the llritish Indian army are no 
longer drawn upon-: e.g., Behar, the Nor- 
thern Cirears, Bengal, the Malabar Coast, 
&c._ Russia, like India, is inhabited by 
various races, professing different creeds. 
None of them are under any military 
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disability. The disability under tvhich 
Jews laboured has been done away with. 
In India, too, there should ndtbe any 
disability imposed upon any province, race, 
or caste. As General Jacob has observed : 

“Men should be enlisted with reference to indivi- 
dual qualifications only. Any race, tribe, or caste, 

1 lie individuals of which possessed high personal 
qualifications, would necessarily predominate over 
the others, but not by reason <>i race, tribe or caste, 
but simply on account of their personal and indivi- 
dual qualifications. This cannot, 1 think, be too 
much insisted on, or too frequently kept in view.’* 
I*. 78 of "Papcrt* awua tvfh with the Kror^nnizathm 
of the Army in Indin presented to both houses ol* 
parliament by command of Her Majesty, lKflO. 

Mr. Tennant’s Reply to Mr. Churchill 
ended with the following words : — 

There was another aspect of the question. If 
they were going to convert large numbers of natives 
into warriors and large blocks of territories into 
armed camps, it would open up a vista of consider- 
able diillcultv ior statesmen wIri would lime in the 
future to govern those commies. 

Arguments are of no avail when 
statesmen are in this distrustful mood. 
Still a tew words may not be amiss. The 
April number of the \Vur Lxnfjnc Journal 
gives the following figures for the armies 
of Great Britain and the allies 


Russia 
France 

British Empire 
Italy 
Japan 
Belgium 
Serbia 
Portugal 

The British Empire is by far the largest 
of the States mentioned here. ] ts population 
is 417 millions. That of Russia, with its 
provinces and dependencies, is only 12S 
millions. That of France and her colonies 


150,00,000 men, 
GO, 00.000 „ 

50.00. 000 

45.00. 000 „ 

„ CIO, 00,000 „ 

10 . 00 . 000 „ 

5.00. 000 ,, 

4.00. 000 


and dependencies is smaller still, only 80 
millions. The white population of the 
Russian Empire is, no doubt, greater than 
that of the British Empire, but that of 
France is less. The armies of Russia and 
France are larger than that of Great 
Britain because the two former states make 
greater use of the fighting capacity of their 
non-European and non-Christian inhabi- 
tants. If Russia and France do not appre- 
hend any danger from the employment of 
non-European and non-Christian troops 
to the extent that tho.y are used, why 
cannot Mr. Tennant give up his fears and 
his suspicions ? It is a good sign that men 
like Colonels Churchill and Yates are not 
so suspicious. 

There was a time, when British rule had 


not been firmly established in India,'- when 
Mr. Tennant’s way of thinking had 
perhaps greater justification. Fpr instance, 
the Marquess of Hastings, Governor- 
General and Commander-in-chief of India, 
wrote in his Private Journal on the 24th 
February, 1815, after visiting Agra Fort : 

“The first sensation I felt in passing through its 
tall and massive gateways, was wonder at what had 
become t»i the race ol men by whom such a pile had 
been raised. The magnitude pf the plan, the size of 
the stones which composed the walls, and the style 
of the finishing do not belong to the class of inhabi- 
tants now seen in these regions. So true it is that 
the character of a sovereign imparts itself speedily to 
all whom lie sways. As long as the Mussulman 
Euipeiors preserved their individual energy, the 
people over whom they ruled were capable of proud 

ami dignified exertions The higher classes, in fact, 

became rapidly vitiated and effeminate ; not so the 
lower orders. These lost, indeed, a sense of national 

pride ; but the constant call for military service, 

to which they thought themselves born, has kept 
them from generation to generation individually 
martial. In truth the Mussulman part of the popula- 
tion must have felt itself as at all times living only 
under an armed truce amid the more numerous 
Hindus. Thence the attachment to the sabre has 
been maintained, and this disposition in the Mussul- 
man has caused the Hindu to habituate himself to 
arms in self-defence. This is what has occasioned 
the manly spirit observed by me as so prevalent iu 
these upper provinces. It is, luckily for us, a spirit 
misustained bv scope of mind ; so that for an enter- 
prise of magnitude in any line, these people require 
our guidance. Such was not the case when their 
forefathers built this fort. The help contributed by 
the multitude in raising it has not been mere bodily 
labour. The execution of every part of it indicated 
workmen conversant with the principles and best 
practice of their art.”— “The Private Journal of the 
Marquess of Hastings”. Reprinted by the Paniuj 
Ollice, Allahabad, 

It may be presumed from Colonel 
Churchill’s speech that in his opinion the 
time has come when it is no longer 
necessary to apprehend danger from a 
combination of “the manly spirit” with 
“scope of mind.” It cannot, of course, be 
known how many British statesmen shave 
Mr. Churchill’s and how many Mr « 
Tennant’s sentiments. It would be good 
for the Empire and for India if an effective 
majority of them saw no harm in giving to 
those classes of the Indian people who had 
“scope of mind” opportunities for develop* 
ing and keeping up “the manly spirit 1 * and 
to those classes who had “the manly spirit,” 
opportunities for acquiring “scope of 
mind.” The Bengal • Ambulance Corps 
which served in Mesopotamia had an 
opportunity of this description and an 
outlet for the adventurous spirit ; its 
second batch, which has been disbanded, 
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has just missed having such an opportuni- 
ty and outlet. 

The Extent of Student Criminality. 

The police and Anglo-Indian journals 
have a theory that all or almost all da- 
coits, motor bandits and political assas- 
sins are students and belong to the hhaclra- 
lok class. This theory requires to be test- 
ed in the light of facts. All young men are 
not students, nor should anybody be styled 
a student simply because he was at school 
or college at some period of his life. A 
student is one whose name is actually to 
be found in the latest register of an educa- 
tional institution and who attends its 
classes. All men who wear spectacles, dress 
well or can use a few English words do not 
belong to the class of gentry. 1 1 is necessary 
to prepare a list of all men who have been 
punished for the kind of crimes referred to 
above mentioning their occupation and 
social position. So long as this is not done, 
the blackening of the name of students and 
their harassment must be considered un- 
justifiable. A few black sheep among them 
cannot justify such treatment. It must be 
shown that a very large proportion of 
crimes is committed by them. Will some 
member of council move for such a list as 
we have suggested ? 

The native village, town or district of 
the criminals should also be put down in 
the list. For it is now the fashion for cer- 
tain Anglo-Indian journals to defame East 
Bengal students as a class. It is probable 
that these defamatory statements have 
already done some harm to them. For we 
hear that this session the Presidency Col- 
lege has admitted a much smaller propor- 
tion of East Bengal students than usual, 
and that consequently the Eden Hindu 
Hostel has many “seats” vacant. We 
have no means of- testing the correctness of 
this rumour. Will some member of coun- 
cil put a question and ascertain whether 
East Bengal students have been placed 
under a partial ban by the Presidency Col- 
lege ? As East Bengal people pay taxes, 
they should have the advantage of the 
best equipped college in the province. 

Doubling College Hours. 

It is well-known* that there are more 
young men desirous of receiving high edu- 
cation than the existing colleges can make 
room for. The establishment of new col- 
leges has become very difficult, almost im- 


possible. Classes may, no doubt, be divided 
into sections each containing a maximum 
of 150 students. Yet class-rooms are not 
unlimited in number, and it requires money 
to acquire land and build new class-rooms. 
Capital, however, is what our colleges do 
not possess. There is a way out of the 
difficulty which ought to be taken advan- 
tage of. By immemorial custom our indi- 
genous educational institutions held and 
still hold their classes for some hours be- 
fore midday and for some hours in the 
afternoon. Our colleges m?iy revert to this 
method. Some sections of a class may be 
held in the morning and some after mid- 
day. They need only increase the number 
of professors. This would not be difficult 
to do. There are enough qualified men to 
be had, and the fees paid by the additional 
number of students would suffice for the 
salary of the new professors. In some 
subjects new professors would not be re- 
quired. The existing staff will agree to 
work for extra hours for extra pay. 

Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

We tender our respectful congratulations 
to our distinguished and patriotic country- 
man Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak on his com- 
pleting the sixtieth year of his eventful life, 
which he did on the 20th July last. We 
wish him many more years of devoted 
service to the Motherland. A purse of a 
lakh of rupees has been presented to him on 
the occasion by his friends and admirers, 
lie has accepted the amount, not for per- 
sonal use, but for national work to be 
done in a constitutional way. Nothing 
less could lie expected of him. 

Mr. Tilak has suffered much for his 
country. But he is a strong man, and has 
borne his trials like a man. A new trial 
awaits him. On his birth-day, a Bombay 
police officer served a notice on him to 
show cause why he should not be bound 
down to be of good behaviour for one 
year. His offence, it is alleged, consisted 
in disseminating sedition orally. The 
securities required amount to Rs. 40,000. 

Mr. Tilak had intended to proceed to 
England, with his lawyer and friend Mr. 
Da ji Abaji Kharc to look after the conduct 
of the law-suit which he has instituted 
against Sir Valentine Chirol for libel. The 
Government of Bombay has refused him a 
pass-port. The reasons, of course, are not 
known. 

In congratulating or praising a man 
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who is not in the pood books of- men in 
power, it is the fashion to say that though 
we do not see eye to eye with him in all 
matters, yet there are many good points 
in his career or character, etc. Why, for 
that matter, there is nobody on earth, 
and there never was any, with whom 
we agree on all points ; we do not see eye 
to eye even with our own selves of the year 
1915 or even of yesterday. 

Government of India Act Amendment Bill. 

• • 

At the great representative meeting held 
in Bombay to protest against the Govern- 
ment bf India (Consolidation) Act Amend- 
ment Hill, this piece of new legislation was 
subjected to criticism in all its aspects and 
bearings, though the main note still seemed 
to echo the cry of the Anglo-Indian mer- 
chants, who are affected, only by the anti- 
cipated loss of the right to sue the Secre- 
tary of State in certain eases and contin- 
gencies. Not that the loss of this right 
would be slight or negligible. Sir W (r. 
Chandavarkar very ably showed that to 
be able to sue the king was an immemorial 
right in India. It was not lost under her 
Maliomedan rulers, and has been enjoyed 
up till now. The executive and the 
police are for all practical purposes safe 
from the operations of the criminal laws. 
It they or the Secretary of State cannot be 
sued for what they do, in civil courts, every 
one of them would under certain circum- 
stances practically become an irresponsible 
autocrat beyond the reach of the laws of 
the land. 

But great though the loss of the right 
to sue the Secretary of State would be, 
there are other provisions ol the Bill which 
may practically affect our status at least 
to an equal extent. The military bearings 
of clause 3 have not received the attention 
that they deserve. As we have discussed 
the question in all its aspects in our article 
on "Outsiders as Public Servants in British 
India” in the June number, we shall not 
repeat the arguments and information con- 
tained therein. We are glad to note that 
Mr. N. M. Samarth made good use of them 
in his speech at the Bombay meeting. As 
there are many cities, including Calcutta, 
the quondam capital of India, which have 
still to hold their protest meetings, our 
article may be read with advantage. The 
information given there would not be 
found in any other newspaper or perio- 
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dical, or in any ordinary public library in 
India. 

Should the Bill become law, one of its 
probable or possible effects might be the 
garrisoning of India by Asiatic mercenaries 
who are not British Indian subjects or 
even Indians. 'This might not happen, but 
it also might happen* Should it happen, 
it would mean for us British Indian sub- 
jects, a double dose of subjection, instead of 
the extension of the right to enter the army 
to rill provinces of British India for which 
we have been agitating. Indians have been 
for a long time past demanding commis- 
sions in the army. Indian ruling chiefs and 
their relatives might, according to this 
clause, be given such commissions, and the 
demand of British Indian subjects shelved 
in this way. 

That thV Native States take officers from 
British India is probably because their 
own supply of capable officers is not equal 
to their need. British India on the 
contrary, has more than a sufficient number 
of capable men. Still for the sake of lildiaii 
solidarity, we do not object to the inhabi- 
tants of Indian India obtaining a few 
appointments in British India. But why 
should any ruling chief or any relative of 
his legislate for us ? He does not pay the 
piper ; why should he call the tune . 
Besides, with a few exceptions, the seven 
hundred and odd Indian states have a 
much more backward, autocratic and ir- 
responsible system ot administration than 
the British provinces. It would be a retro- 
grade step to have in our legislative and 
executive councils uneducated or ill-educat- 
ed unprogressive dummies from these 
States with medieval ideas,— should they 
have any ideas at all. 

The "explanatory remarks” officially 
"offered regard inp the main clauses” of the 
Bill contains the following paragraph :— 

Clause .'.—By various enactments, passed in the 
time ol the K.ist India Company servants of the 
Government in India are prohibited from engaging . 
in trade. It is proposed to allow members of 
Executive Councils who at the time of their appoint- 
ment were concerned in trade or business to retain 
their rights subject to restriction. The tenure of 
the office mentioned is ordinarily limited to five years, 
ami the amendment will facilitate the acceptance 
ol office bv Indian gentlemen of the commercial 
classes wh > cannot usually be expected to renounce 
nil practical interest in their business affairs as a 
condition for holding office for so short a period. 

Several questions have to be asked with 
regard to this explanation. It is said 
that the amendment will facilitate the 
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acceptance of office By Indian gentlemen 
of the commercial classes who cannot 
, usually be expected to renounce all practi- 
cal interest in their business affairs as a 
condition for holding office lor so -short a 
period. Docs this mean the permanent 
addition of one commercial member to 
each of the executive* councils as the com- 
mercial expert of Government? And does 
it also mean that this member will, in the 
case of each council, be an Indian gentle- 
man ? It is necessary to have an answer 
to these questions, particularly the second, 
as the mention of Indian gentlemen may 
lead some unwary simple-minded Indian 
politicians and publicists to swallow the 
clause as a dainty morsel. But Indian or 
non-Indian, we do not want any member 
of an executive council to be also a trader, 
lie may be honest, but we want him also 
to be above suspicion. In England, in 
Canada, in Japan, certain members of the 
Government have been accused of using 
their official influence for private gain. In 
India certain Indian capitalists have been 
suspected of making inaccurate pro- 
government pronouncements in industrial 
matters and giving pro-official evidence in 
other matters, because their concerns en- 
joy special concessions as regards rail- 
way freight or are favoured with govern- 
ment contracts. No handle should be 
given for such whisperings against the 
future commercial members of the execu- 
tive councils. 

And if these members are to be Anglo- 
Indians, as we think they are sure to be, 
at least in the majority of cases, their 
official position, combined with their 
personal interest in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of India by British capital, will 
make their influence a formidable obstacle 
in the way of indigenous industrial de- 
velopment. Looked at from any point of 
view, clause 5 appears to us entirely un- 
acceptable. 

The organizations for Indiau and Anglo- 
Indian agitation afford a painful contrast. 
The first to raise a note of alarm was the 
Burma chamber of commerce. Then 
followed other Anglo-I ndian chambers. Tele- 
grams of protest have been sent by them 
to the Secretary of State for India, and a 
deputation has waited upon him. So far 
as we are concerned, not even half a dozen 
protest meetiugs have been held, no repre- 
sentations have been made by the congress 
committees or public associations, no de- 


putations of prominent Indians in England 
and pro-Indian Englishmen has waited upon 
the Secretary of State. All movements de- 
pending for success on constitutional agita- 
tion require organization and engineering. 
There is nothing discreditable about it. 
A spontaneous outburst is very good to 
talk about, but sustained and widespread 
agitation is always and everywhere part- 
ly the result of organization. But there is 
such utter lack of organisation among us 
that there is not even a regular weekly 
telegraphic supply of ;ie ws .on our behalf 
to England, though every one knows and 
complains that Keuter is cither hostile or 
remains silent. * 

The Education of Girls and Women 

Generally speaking we have not felt call- 
ed upon to discuss the academic question 
as to what woman’s education in India 
ought to be like. The reason is, the educa- 
tion of our girls aad women is so little 
attended to, the recipients of education are 
so few, that we have always on principle 
supported any kind or degree of education 
that has been proposed to be imparted to 
them, taking it for granted, of course, 
that it is not to be injurious to the minds, 
morals, or bodies of the pupils. Primary, 
Secondary, Collegiate, liberal, professional, 
technical, industrial, — all sorts of educa- 
tion are welcome, whether imparted 
through the vehicle of the vernaculars or 
English. 

Though this has beci our attitude, we 
certainly hold definite views. It has not 
been proved that the laws of thought are 
different for men and women, or that wo- 
men’s souls are different from men’s souls. 
Nor has women’s brain capacity been de- 
monstrated to be inferior to that of man. 
All knowledge is woman’s province as well 
as that of man. All women do not possess 
equal capacity, facilities or opportunity, 
just as these differ in the case of man. 
There are men who are lit only to wash 
dishes or sweep streets, just as there are 
women also who arc fit only for this 
kind of work. Women are fully as capable 
of profiting by a liberal education as men. 

At a meeting of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion a commissioner sneered at bluestock- 
ings. But are theVe not pantalooned pe- 
dants and bombastic fools among men? 
It is so comfortable for some specimens of 
the human male to think of the household 
drudge as the ideal woman. Those who feel 
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the presence ot cultured womanhood every 
hour of the day know that “girl gra- 
duates” can and do perform all domestic 
duties, however trivial or tiresome, and 
are at the same time able to do such other 
kinds of work as only intellectual training 
and artistic accomplishment can fit one to 
perform. 

It requires a little power of thought and 
some knowledge of wrhat educated women 
do in India and in foreign countries to 
realize that even the proper upbringing of 
her children t»y a toother requires consider- 
able education. “Domestic Science"* in 
Western Women’s Colleges includes much 
higher knowledge which our graduates do 
not usually possess. 

The Calcutta Corporation Sub commit- 
tee’s Report on Female (sic) E location in 
Calcutta concludes as follows : — 

In conclusion the Committee desire to express 
their strong agreement with the following principles 
laid down in para. 17 oi the Resolution ot the 
Government of India dated the 2 1 st February, 191 d, 
and quoted in the memorial t'» the Viceroy drawn 
up l)* r the Hindu ladies of Bomb tv at a public meeting 
held oil the Blst December, namely: — a) the 

education of girls should be practical with reference 
to the position which they will fill m social life ; (b) 
it should not seek to imitate the education suitable 
for boys nor should it be dominated by examinations, 
(c) special attention should he paid to hygiene and 
the surroundings of school life : (cl) the services *»i 
women should be freely enlisted for instruction and 
inspection, and (e) continuity in inspection and 
control should be specially aimed at. 

We do not exactly understand what is 
meant by the words “the position which 
they will fill in social life.” Does position 
refer to the wealth of families, or to their 
traditional occupation, or to their actual 
occupation, or to the question whether 
women ought entirely to confine their acti- 
vities to the domestic circle or may they 
also perform public or philanthropic duties 
in official or non-official capacities ? 

■ As for wealth, were not the wives of 
some of our richest men born of poor pa- 
rents ? As for official position, are the 
wives of Indian members of the India Coun- 
cil, executive councils, Indian high court 
judges, Indian commissioners of divisions, 
Indian advocates-general, Nee., daughters 
of fathers who held offices as high as their 
husbands do? We know this is not the case. 
How then can one khow what position a 
girl’s future husband and therefore the girl 
herself will fill in social life ? The best 
- bourse, therefore, to adopt is to give a girl 
the best and highest education that she is 


capable of receiving. If. she shows special 
aptitude for any of the fine or industrial 
arts or handicrafts, she ought to be edu- 
cated in it. 

If position is to be taken to mean tradi- 
tional occupation, we shall be quite at sea. 
The wives of the higher caste Hindus do 
not follow the professions of their hus- 
b mds. The wives of Brahmans are not 
priests in the same way as their husbands 
are ; t lie wives of Kayasthas are not 
clerks and accountants ; nor are the 
wives ol I! aid y as professional physicians. 
One has only to turn to pages 428 
and 429 of Sir E. Gait’s Census of India, 
Vol. I, l’art I, to be convinced that 
the vast majority of the males of the 
highet castes follow other than their 
ancestral occupations. And, speaking 
generally, this is the case with the lower 
castes, too. For instance, “the I)oms are 
in theory scavengers and basket-makers, 
arid in Bengal and Bihar 44 and 81 per 
cent , respectively are so in practice also, 
but in the United Provinces only 14 per 
cent, live by these pursuits. In Bengal 
about a third of the Chamars and Mochis 
are tanners and cobblers and in Ilaroda 
about one-half, but in Bihar the propor- 
tion falls to one in ten and in the United 
Provinces to one in 27.” 

Even if the majority of persons followed 
the traditional occupations of their fami- 
lies, it would not be right to insist that 
children must be educated for these tradi- 
tional occup itions. They may and do 
often have entirely different tastes and ap- 
titudes, and every profession and occupa- 
tion gains by the infusion of new blood. 

It is wrong to try to confine boys and 
girls to ancestral, hereditary or traditional 
occupations. In Western countries an out- 
cry has been raised for vocational educa- 
tion. But Westerners are wideawake 
people. Some of them have perceived the 
danger lurking in the cry for vocational 
education. In his recent work on “ The 
United States of America" Mr. Lajpat Kai 
quotes the following observations of Dr. 
Wheeler, President of the University of 
California, “au eminent educationist and 
a m in of verv great influence and position 
in the American world," on vocational 
education : — 

“l am wondering, too, whether this most recent 
zeal tor ‘vocational training* with all the possibilities 
of good, may not respond to the spirit of caste aud 
minister to it. As such it sorely bears within it the 
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*cet\a of sin and (l^triicho.i. I) > ■> *1 piopisc that 
the l»£e occupation of a child shall be determined lor 
it early in life? That mean-. that children shall 
follow mainly the crafts of their parents. It is the 
old device of monarehial-aristocratic Europe for 
committing the young to manual and industrial 
pursuits. It is the old derailing switch which can he 
relied upon to shunt the children of luboriug classes 
out into the labor field at the age of 1 2 and shut 
them ofl from the open road to highest attaimn _*nt, 
even though they have the talent and the will for it* 
That is not democracy. It is jusL the opposite. 
Democracy is the matter of free opportunity, a fair 
field and equal chance. The teaching ot a \ oeation 
to young children, furthermore, does not provide 
them with an equipment which will be available in the 
handicraft and industries of real life. It is misleading 
in making them think it does. The in^tru.'tion of 
later years is another thing.” 

Tf girls are to be educated with refer- 
ence, not to the traditional occupation of 
their caste, but to the actual occupation ol 
the future husbands, how is that .occupa- 
tion to be divined ? A pleader’s daughter 
may have a teacher or a clerk ora trader as 
her husband. The daughter of a blacksmith 
by caste and occupation may be married to 
a blacksmith by caste who is a pleader or 
a clerk by actual occupation. 

Lastly comes the question whether 
women should lead a strictly domestic life 
or should they also have in addition some 
sort of work or career meant for earning 
a livelihood or for the public good, or 
both. Those who admit that girls require 
some education, however elementary, also 
hold that it is best that their teachers 
should be women. They also admit that 
there should be inspectresses of schools. 
For instance, the Calcutta Corporation 
Sub-committee observe 

As regards classical languages, the difficulty would 
seem to be the want of competent female teachers. 
The Committee are, therefore, of opinion that the only 
wav to provide for instruction in classical languages 
would be to increase the provision for the adequate 
training of women teachers. Collegiate education 
should be provided for by spending money in making 
selected existing colleges thoroughly efficient in both 
buildings and teaching staff. 

In the opinion of the Committee the number of 
institutions for the higher education of women in 
Calcutta is sufficient considering the present demand 
for the higher education of women. Hut owing to the 
great distances that have to be covered by day-stu 
dents it seems desirable to increase the hostel 
accommodation in connexion with the existing 
colleges. If this were done the number of students 
desiring higher education would probably increase. 

The Committee believe that a residential training 
college for women teachers t is required in Calcutta 
in order that a sufficient number of trained teachers, 
possessed of the educational qualifications necessary 
for the work they will be called upon to do, may be 
provided for the future requirements of girls’ schools 
in Calcutta. Such a college should be associated with 


a s'diool in. which the students under training can 
obtain practical experience in class leaching under 
expert supervision. The Committee believe that if 
encouragement is given to suitable persons to join 
the training college, by the offer of stipends to cover 
all necessary expenses, and by the guarantee of a 
certain number of appointmets annually to passed 
students, a regular and sufficient supply of women 
candidates for admission to the training college may 
be ultimately secured. 

The inspection of the curricula and the actual 
teaching should rest with inspectresses ; and as 
regard', qualifications for the task it would ordinarily 
be expected that an inspectress should be able to take 
tli.- classes herself and to this extent to act the part of 
an ipnrr. mt training tcachci. * 

E lueation is not the only field where 
women can do good to the public. Train- 
ed mid wives are an admitted necessity. 
There is nothing in this beneficent profes- 
sion which is necessarily incompatible 
with respectability and good character. 
Women physicians and women sanitary 
inspectresses and advisers have already 
done great good to the public. Society 
requires them in ever-increasing numbers. 

These are the professions for which 
women are peculiarly fitted, and required. 
They may, besides, become clerks, typists, 
ivc., but few Indian women would take to 
such occupations, at least for years to 
come. 

Any book dealing with charities, social 
service, and temperance and other philan- 
thropic organisations in the West will show 
in how many ways and in how widely differ- 
ing fields women make themsevles useful to 
society. The chapters on “Woman in the 
United States” and “Charity and social 
service organisations” in Mr. La j pat Kai’s 
book on “The United States of America ” 
may be read by those who wish to have 
some idea of woman’s work and worth by 
spending an hour or so for the purpose. 

Hut why go to the West alone ? Do we 
not know of the work of the late Mrs. 
Jamnabai Sakkai, the well-known Hindu 
lady of Bombay ? Did not Bombay ladies 
of all sects take part enthusiastically in 
the agitation for improving the status and 
ameliorating the condition of Indians in 
South Africa? Did they not raise con- 
siderable suras for helping their sisters and 
brethren in South Africa? Women in 
Bombay and elsewhere are raising War 
Kelief Funds. The Bombay Ladies’ Famine 
Relief Committee have been raising con- 
siderable amounts for the help of the 
famine-stricken in Kathiawar, Kajputana, 
Bankura, &e. The Bombay Social Service 
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League and the Depressed Classes ^Mission 
Society are doing philanthropic work of 
great value in various directions with the 
help of women. Even in backward Bengal, 
women showed some faint sympathy with 
South African Indians by calling a meeting 
and raising a small sum. They have also 
raised small amounts lor fa mine- relief. A 
few ot them have done good work in con- 
nection with a Widow’s Home, a rescue 
home, and teaching in the zenana. To be 
able to do the different kinds ol work men- 
tioned in this jmra&piph satisfactorily re- 
quires education. Those ladies who have 
done such work belong todifierent sections 
of Indian Society, . Hindu, Jaina, Tarsi, 
Christian, Brahmo, etc. 

There are many persons who think that 
a little elementary education is enough for 
girls ; but they aiso think that this educa- 
tion should be imparted by women teach- 
ers. This makes the situation somewhat 
amusing. Women teachers for girls' ele- 
mentary schools, to lie competent, must 
have received secondary education ; and 
competent women teachers for girls' 
secondary schools must have received col- 
legiate education. Women professors and 
principals for women’s colleges, and inspec- 
tresses cannot discharge their duties satis- 
factorily if they have not received post- 
graduate education. S > the advocates ot 
elementary education for girls must admit 
that some women require higher and some 
the highest education. If high education 
be good and necessary for some women, it 
certainly cannot be a very bad thing. If 
high education spoils women, why then do 
you think of placing your little girls under 
these spoiled women for instruction ? And 
wily again are you so selfish til it you 
wink at the injury done to women by 
secondary and university education, in 
order that you may have teachers lor 
elementary girls’ schools to which you 
may send your daughters ? Hither keep 
your daughters illiterate, ot admit that 
education, without any adjective denoting 
degree, is good and necessary for women. 

Sii Roland Wilson on Home 
Rule for India. 

The Inclinp Messenger quotes the folio w- 
ing passage in support* of Home Rule for 
ludia from Sir Roland Wilson’s book “The 
Province of the State’' :~ 

“If there are to be found in India itself a sufficient 
number of peisons willing and able to form an 


iMleetive ‘justiee-assoeiainni.’ the task ought to be 
left to these persons, because there are inherent 
ditiiculties in the government of one people by another 
situated on the other side of the globe, through 
agents sent out for the purpose, neither born, bred, 
nor intending to become domiciled among the people 
committed to their charge, and whose personal 
interests remain from first to last centred wholly 
in their native hind. Even with the best intentions 
on the par! of the ruling nation these difficulties can 
never be entirely overcome : consequently that task 
should never be undertaken or continued, if there is 
any tolerable alternative. During the century 
( 1777 1S77 ) winch witnessed the gradual establish- 
ment o{ the lintish supremacy in India, it may 
t mlv be said that there wa 4 * no tolerable alternative, 
at least from t lie point of view from which this book 
is written Kegntdcd as instruments for protecting 
p^aerfid industry and dealing out equal justice, the 
\ , irion*> n.it i\ i* i b»vei maents which had sprung up 
on tla* mins ol the old Moghul Umpire weie undeni- 
able tadures No serious student of History, 
whclhei Indian oi European, denies that in these 
issential punts' lliitisli rule has been, relatively 
speaking, <*u suei ess Wul this vei v success was 
bound in produce m tunc conditions more favourable 
to the lotm itiou o| an indigenous justice association 
winch would, othei things being equal, have an 
i. mucus*- advantage over auv possible Government 
op. -r.it mg from D iwnmg Street, for reasons above 
slated 1'here wdl natmullvbe much difference of 
opinion as to the precise point of time when other 
Liangs have bee mi- so ippo\imate1y equal as to cause 
the inherent advantages ol Home Rule to turn 
the sc. di T\v > thing'-, however, seem fairly clear, if 
• »ui general prmeqilc is admitted I'irst, that so 
1 mg as tile iieecssi t \ lot lou i 411 rule continues, nuy 
e\perbnait fiat may be tried m the way of elective 
g iwniiMj b i bes, mast be meiel\ experiments and 
nhi'.L leave Llr- ullim He d visi > i ot all questions ill 
the hands ol tin* p.u iniouuL (lower. Xe\t, that 
iqienes-* for movers d smu age. oi any tiling’ approach- 
ing t . » i> , should not be considered a sine t/nn-uou 
f »r the giant mg ol II »uie Rule it wdl be sufficient 
it a w <u Table const j tutu m can be ft rimed which will 
vest i lie *?upi i aie legislative and executive power ill 
s un«‘ s-*i oi p a sons wii > uriv be tcasouablv expected 
to m lininni i xtetnal and internal .security e\en nearly 
as well as it is now m mu rimed by lairopean officials 
responsible to the Ibuish Parliament. If they doit 
liearlv as well at the tails, t, they will do it quite as 
well, or b;tLcr, after some veins' prai Lice and will be 
f. dlowed in due course bv slill more capable successors 
who will doubtless be led in due time, by experiences 
nioi'e or lc"S analogous to oigs, to sec in democracy 
a more perleet stage tor the exercise <>i their best 
gilts ” 

It is noteworthy that the calm judg- 
ment of a jurist of the standing of Sir 
Roland Wilson is in favour of self-rule for 
India, though he does not definitely fix the 
time (or its commencement. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore in Japan. 

Mr. Yone Noguchi, the famous Japanese 
author, writes to utfin a private letter, as 
we also learn from some Japanese papers, 
that Sir Rabindranath Tagore has been 
receiving a wonderful reception in the 
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Sir Kabimlr annth adrlrt'^siiitf a tiucLin^ at Osaka. Japan. 


Land of the Rising Sun. On his arrival at 
Kobe on board the Tosa-marn, where he 
first touched Japanese land, he was inter- 
viewed by press representatives. A Japan- 
ese paper says that he stated to his inter- 
viewers that he had had a very pleasant 
voyage, except for one day in the Ray of 
Bengal, where the ship had to pass through 
a cyclone of great violence. The wind was 
blowing at 120 niijes an hour, and it was 
regarded as the worst storm within living 
experience in that region. Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore praised the Captain and 
officers very much indeed for the splendid 
way in which they had handled the ship 
during the storm The ship at one time 
came near the centre of the cyclone. The 
Tosa-maru actually got through the cy- 
clone better than any other boat. The 
rest of the voyage vvas in delightful wea- 
ther and the poet was able to get a consi- 
derable amount oi his literary work done 
on board. He told his interviewers that 
his habits were retired and solitary, and 


that he wished to be as free from public 
meetings during his visa as possible. He 
wished especially to see all he could of Bud- 
dhism in Japan, and to live for sometime, 
if that were possible, in a Buddhist monas- 
tery. He wished also to study the people 
of Japan, in the country, rather than in the 
towns; for he had been used to country life 
in India and understood the country people 
best. 

After his stay in Tokyo the poet hoped 
to go to some retired part of Japan, and 
there study the village file and continue his 
literary work. He has taken with him a 
young artist from India who has been 
taught by the poet’s nephew, Abanindra 
Natli Tagore. He will study Japanese 
brush-work while in that country and 
Japanese art in general. 

Mr. Shuniei Okawa, writes to us 
from Tokio: “Since his arrival here he 
was the guest of honour at many a wel’ 
attended reception given by the lead* 
Japanese including H. K. Count Okr 
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Press dinner to Sir Rabindranath at Osaka, Japan. 


the Premier of Jap:ui. The Indian residents 
of Japan also entertaiiud the poet in Kobe 
and Yokohama. M There was a dinner 
given to him bv the leading journalists. 
We are indebted to Mr. Okawa for the fol- 
lowing extracts from two of the leading 
Japanese daily papers: 

“The Tokio M arniclnC commenting on tlu* Indian 
poet Tagore who is visiting Japan, says that Japan 
owes to India much in thought. India was civilized 
early while yet Japan was unci vili >ed Indian ideas 
have influenced the world much liven Plato received 
inspiration rom India. Schopcnhaur and Swedenborg 
were a fleet e ' by Indian thought. Japan received the 
Indian eivi zation through Korea and China. We 
must repay >ur debts to India. Wt -lit to receive 
Tagore with our whole heart. 

“The \ orodzu* says that Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, who landed in Japan \csterday, will be 
welcomed here by the literary world of this country, 
to which he will give life. The editor reviews the 
thought of Tagore and savs that he stands for 
harmonization ot life and poetry. His influence will 
be very much appreciated here. Japan owes India 
much in ideas. 

Rabindranath's Bengali 
Speech in Japan- 

lhat the* greatest of Bengali authors 
made a speech in Bengali in Japan was 


qiiiie in the fitness of tilings. The follow- 
ing paragraphs relating to the address are 
taken from the Kol>e llcmlil : 

TAC.JlKi; I ND1JK Till: TKKF.S AT l YKN’O. 

S\r.i : . Speaking in Rrvt.Ai-i, (hves Warning 

'in I \J\\N. 

A public welcome for Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
took place at the Kaneiji, in ( \ euo Park, on the 13th 
inst., when over two hundred* prominent men were 
present, including Count Okutna, I>r. To kata, Minis- 
ter til Kdueation. Mr Kono, Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, I»r. baron \ainakowo of the Imperial 
Pniversitv and I>r, t >kiula, . Ma\ or of Tokio. The 
host of the dnv, says The fur Lust, was Chief Abbot 
Ilioki, head of tlu* Soto sect. The temple was appro- 
ptiatelor the occasion, situated as it is in the thick 
wood of the ancient park, lnicplv to an address o( 
welcome, the poet said at the outset that he did not 
speak Japanese, while Knglish was not the native 
language of the Japanese, and inasmuch as the poet 
himself was not ijuitc at home in the borrowed lan- 
guage, he prefemd to speak in his nati\e tongue in 
the presence of his Japanese friends. 

This Bengali speech was translated by Frof. 
Kimura j »* to Japanese, and was to the efleet that the 
poet was disappointed »on his arrival at Kobe, for 
everything that greeted his eve was pure imitation 
of the West. It was when he reached Shizuoka that 
he felt that he had come to Japan, fora japanese 
priest was at the station to meet him, burning fra- 
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grant intense, wliilt* hi** hnnd« were ‘mined tngvthei 
when speaking L<> the Indian \isit«»'. then wcic two 
antagonistic currents m t lie count r\\ lie w Japan and 
ukl Japan, and it was his ardent desire that | i p/t 11 
would chctish what was her own 

Count Oku in a then delivered a speech, and much 
amusement was aroused by the veteran mistaking the 
Bengali address lor Kngiish. The IVime Minister 
said that he could hardh understand English, vet 
wished to express the seiwe of his pi a t it tide to the 
sage of India for his timely visit and for giving very 
sound warning, foi Japan stood at the present 
time at t lie parting of the wavs in her inner lilc, 
and the world of thought faced a turning point. 
Ih*. Takakusu closed the meeting with a lew 
appropriate remarks. The speeches were loll owed 
bv a real vegetarian dinner and the waiters on the 
occasion were students ol a Buddhist school. 

A Japanese on Rabindranath. 

“A Japanese’’ writes to a paper 
published in Japan : 

To think that among the Orientals whom the 
Ivuropeans ale inclined mote or less to despise in 
ma 1 1 vi s relat ng to the mind there should be one who 
has raised knuM.lt to a world wide fame never dicamt 
ol by the O entals, is no doubt at once tlattering and 
elating to the japane^*, and a large part of lin- 
en thushiKiu with a\ inch Tagore is received on lus 


present \im(. t»> us, I am inclined i,» attubuU* to this. 
The lapanese w lu> thought that things Oriental are 
already out of date have found in Tagore an example 
of how even < h'leulals can l>g the subject of respect, 
if not worship, ihioughoul the world, and in this 
sense the Japanese have reason to be grateful to 
Tagore 

1 hear from my book store keeper that with the 
name of Tagore surprising the ears ol the Japanese 
a tew years ago, there has been an increasing demand 
for Sanscrit grammar s. 

The Gratitude of Asia to Japan. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore delivered a 
lecture on “The Message of India to Japan” 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo on June 
12 last. The Advertiser reports, 

that the audienee “filled to overflowing 
the auditorium ofthe Imperial University.” 
“The audienee,” says the same paper, 
“was composed mostly of Japanese, 
professors and students, but there were a 
large number of foreigners present, includ- 
ing a large proportion of women. The 
lecture was punctuated by frequent out- 
bursts of applause, and the great poet he 1 * 
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his hearers intent throughout his talk.’’ 
He began by speaking of Asia’s gratitude 
to Japan and the reasons therefor. 

The first thing which is uppermost in my heart is 
the feeling of gratitude which we all owe to you, — we 
whose home is in Asia. The worst form of bondage 
is the bondage of dejection which keeps nu n hope- 
lessly chained in loss of faith in themselves. We have 
been repeatedly told, with some justification, that 
Asia lives in the past,— it is like a rich mausoleum 
which displays all its magnificence iti trying to 
immortalise the dead It was said of Asia that itcould 
never move in the path of progics*, its face was so 
inevitably turned backwards. Wc accepted this 
accusation and came to believe it. In India I know, 
a large section* ol*our ccfucatcd community, grown 
tired of feeling the humiliation of this charge against 
us is trying all its resources of self-deception to tuui 
it into a matter of boasting. But boast imr is only a 
masked shame, it does not truly beliexe in itself. 

When tilings stood still like this ami we in Asia 
hypnotised ourselves into the belief that it could 
never by any possibility be otheiwise, Japan rose 
from her dteams, and 111 giant strides left centune** 
ol inat lion behind overtaking the piesent time in 
its foremost goal. Tins has broken the spell under 
which we lay in torpor for ages, taking it to be the 
‘normal condition ot certain races living . in cet tain 
geographical limits. We forgot that in Asia great 
kingdoms were founded, philosophy, science, aits and 
literatures flourished, and all the great religions of 
lilt- wni Id had their cradles Tl.t refoit it cannot be 
said that there is anything inherent ui the soil and 
.'Innate of Asia that pioduces mental inactivity and 
atinphies the faculties which imp< 1 men to go forward. 
For centuries w e did hold the torch of civilisation in 
the Bast when the West slumbered in darkucss and 
that could never be the sign of sluggish mind or 
narrowness of vision. 

Japan Both New and Old. 

Sir Rabindranath then described how 
Japan was both old and new, and how 
valuable is her legacy of ancient culture 
from the East. 

The truth is that Japan is old and new at the 
same time She has her legacy of ancient culture 
from the Ifast, — the culture that eni iins man to look 
lor his true wealth and powei in ins inner soul, the 
culture that gives self-possession in the face of loss 
and danger, self-sacntice without counting the cost 
or hoping for gam, defiance of death, acceptance of 
countless social obligations that wc owe to man as 
a social being, — the culture that has given us tile 
vision of the infinite in all finite tilings, through 
which wc have come to realise that the uiiiveisc is 
living with a life and permeated with a soul, that 
it is not a huge machine which had been turned out 
by a demon of accident or fashioned by a teleological 
God who lives in a far away heaven. In a word 
modern Japan has come out of th- immemorial Bast 
like a lotus blossoming in an easv grace, nil the wdiile 
keeping its firm hold upon the profound depth from 
w'hich it has sprung. • 

And Japan, the child of the Ancient Bast, has also 
fearlessly claimed all the gifts of the modern age for 
herself. She has shewn her hold spirit in breaking 
through the confinements of habits, useless accumula- 
tions of the la 7y mind, seeking safety in its thrift 
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and its lock and keys. Thus she lias come in contact 
with the living time and has accepted with an 
amazing eagerness and aptitude the responsibilities 
of modern civilisation. 

Japan's Teaching. 

What lias Japan to teacli us ? Let the 
Poet reply. 

This it is which has gi*cn heart to the rest of 
Asia We have seen that the life and the strength 
are there in us, only the dead crust has to be re- 
moved , that we must nakedly take our plunge into 
tile youth-giving stream ol the time-tlood. We have 
seen that taking shelter in the dead is death itself, 
and only taking all the risk of life to the fullest 
extent is living. 

Japan has taught us that we must learn the 
watchword of the age, in wdiich we live, and answer 
has to be given to the sentinel of tune, if we must 
escape annihilation. Japan has sent forth her word 
over Asia, that the old seed has the life germ in it, 
only it lias to be planted in the soil of the new age. 

Japan No Mere Imitator. 

The Poet does not believe that Japan 
has become strong merely by imitation. 

1, lor mvself, cannot believe that Japan has become 
wh.it she is by imitating the West We cannot 
imitate life, we cannot s.n ulnte stitngth fir long, 
nay, what is more, imitation is a source of weakness. 
For it pampers our true natuie, it is always in 
our wav It is like dieting our skeleton with 
nnothci man’s skin, giving use to eternal feuds 
between the skin and the hones at every movement. 

The real truth is that science is not man’s nature, 
it is mere knowledge and training. By knowing the 
laws of the material universe you do not change your 
deeper humanity. You can borrow knowledge from 
others, but you cannot borrow temperament. 

But in the first incertitude of new knowledge we 
not only try to learn but we try to imitate. That 
is to say, with the science that we acquire we try 
the impossible feat til ac quiring the teacher of science 
himself who is the product of a history not our 
own. But in that vain attempt we merely copy his 
manners and mannerisms, those outer forms which are 
expressions of his historical identity, having their 
true meaning only with regard to himself. Of course 
there are forms winch ar not merely personal but 
universal, m»t historical but scientific, and these can 
be and have been borrowed by one nation from the 
other with great advantage. 

“Something radically wrong in the 
Administration of Bengal " 

New Indict thus neatly turns the tables, 
upon the Pioneer : — 

Commenting on t lie present situation in Bengal 
and the recent armed aacoities, the Pioneer, which 
as a rule advocates repression, says . 

ni«Me must t»e M«mril»iny i.ult -illy \oon^ in tlio .niministMiion of 
r»<M)j£.il whru till l >o\ ( MiimMit i > iiii.iMr t< . out thest; Climes. 

Of course there is, and towatds that wrongness 
the Pin net r, and other. Anglo-Indian newspapers 
have eontribieil their share Indian leaders and the 
Indian press have consistently point* d out that ♦be 
method adopted by the Government is wrong and 
that repression must fail Well, upression is failing. 
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and \\ iil rontinm to do so. The Pioneer must join 
the ranks of Indians and demand a change of policy. 

A Nice Story. 

Lord flardiiige, ex-viceroy of India, is 
said to have told a correspondent of the 
“New York 'limes' 1 the following story:— 

“Theic is ample evidence, that German assistance, 
financial and otherwise ,Jms been given to agitators 
One plot was uirectlv instigated by Germany through 
vaiious agents, w In* were supplied with considerable 
funds. This was an ambitious scheme — nothing less 
than to create a gcneial levolt, which was timed to 
breakout mi Gin istiuas I >av, ISMo However, the 
Government was furnished with full information ot 
the picijectcd rising, and was able to forestall it, and 
render all preparations abort i\e. Tile centre ot this 
plot was in B< ugal. where there lias always been a 
certain amount ot annichist activity Another speci- 
fic iustame of the loyalty ol the people in presence <»1 
a conspiracy of this kind occurred in Balasore. Here 
the presence of a number of revolutionaries was 
signalisrd to the police bv villagcis, whom the agita 
tors had approached. The peasants themselves as 
sisted the police in tracking down and aru-stiug the 
revolutionaries, some «d them actually giving then 
lives in their lovalt v to the Government in a melee 
that occurred when the arrest was cited* d.” 

It is not certain whether the level-headed 
ex-viceroy told exactly this story. The 
people oi Bengal, where, we are to believe, 
was situated the centre of the insurree-. ionary 
plot, know absolutely nothing- of such a 
projected rising*. There have been no court - 
martiulling, hanging, shooting and trans- 
portation for life. It naturally seems to us a 
myth, this Bengal-centred rebellious plot of 
Christmas, 11) lo. Where and how many 
were the insurgents, where and what were 
their army, and their arms, in this land 
bereft of arms ? When found nut, how 
were the men and their army disposed 
of? The extremist Anglo-Indian journals 
spin revolutions out of revolver shots. It 
is strange that even they had no inkling of 
the terrible Christmas rising which came to 
nought. 

As for the Bala sore story, there is a 
very tiny kernel of fact in it. And that 
is described in the following paragraph 
from the Am vita Bazar Patrikn : 

Four or five young Bengalees having committed 
one nr more murders in Calcutta lied to a jungle in 
Mayiirbhanj. Having been discovered they made for 
another forest in the State for safety. The villagers 
went in pursuit and one ol them was shot dead. 
Then tlu* entire police force ol the district, headed 
1*3' the Magistrate, surrounded them. The little 
band defended themselves desperately against these 
odds with their revolvers till their leader was killed, 
or r a th ci mortally wounded, when they surrendered. 
Nccdltss to say they were all afterwards publicly 
hanged. Thtse young nun are glorified into “revolu 
tioimrits” by the laic Yicirm f and the idea sought 


to be created is that Bengal is lull of rebels. HoW 
could you blame the Germans if they believed that 
India was honey-combed with revolutionaries when 
such sensational stories were circulated by the 
highest authorities in India ? 

The American newspaper story 'reminds 
one of Falstaff's story-telling regarding the 
men in buckram. 

Old and New British Universities. 

Some people have an idea that Oxford 
and Cambridge are in every respect superior 
to the other British universities. This is 
not at all true. At a recent^ Senate meeting 
f>f the Bombay University? Principal 
Paranjpye, the first Jndj*»n Senior Wrang- 
ler, observed : — 

“He took great pride in Cambridge Friivcrsitv 
where he had studied, but they could not overlook 
the fact that the London and some of the provincial 
universities were in sonic respects superior to Oxford 
and Cambridge.” luitin, Mav T, 1 UHL p. UW. 

“The Best of our Enemies- " 

“The Evening Standard and St. James’s 
Gazette” ol May 2, published the follow- 
ing tinder the heading “The Best of Our 
Enemies” : — 

Tile 1 iUst pro >f that the Turk is a gentleman lies 
in General Townshcnd’s being allowed to keep Ins 
sword. This would not have been his late if he had 
fallen into the hands ol the Hermans. It is a clnvaJ 
rous act, which does not surprise us During tins 
war the fink, and the Turk alone among our 
enemies, has been credited with those generous deeds 
in the midst of battle which ennoble war and the 
warrior. Such things touch the heart ol the English: 
and, * -on sey ueii tlv, the feeling for the Turk is vastly 
different from the feeling lor the German or even the 
Austrians. 

The Turk has kept his fighting ((Utilities, 
too. But the Armenian massacres, if true, 
are a great and indelible stain on his 
escutcheon. 

Law-making and Ballad-making. 

The Jnpnn Chronicle , a British-owned 
and British -edited paper of Kobe, writes : — 

For two or three generations the most active 
among Sir Rabindranath Tagore's fellow-country- 
men have been much concerned with the question 
of a people’s right to make their own laws, but the 
Bengali poet who has just arrived in Japan has 
chosen rather the path of that ‘very wise man that 
believed that if a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads, he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.’ In a manner he has disproved a 
favourite argument, lor one of the dogmas of the 
extremists was that without political freedom it 
was impossible that genius should flourish. During 
the past generation there have been a number of 
Indians who have not found it necessary to wait 
for this consummation before showing that they 
were master-spirits of their age. In literature Tago*-' 
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is the most prominent of these, just as I)r. Bose is 
in science, and as was the late Jamsetji Tata (of 
another race, religion and 'language, but politically 
their fellowcouutry man) in industry. 

How delightful ! 

The editor of this Kobe paper, has, one 
may be sure, started a movement in 

England to convince his countrymen that 
they should cease to make their own laws, 
that they should entrust Norwegians with 
that tiresome and utterly unimportant 
task, and that they should all only make 
and sing ballads dav and night, year in 
and year out. Nut only that. Part of his pro- 
paganda in ‘ England, we presume, is that 
Englishmen should give up their indepen- 
dence, acquiescing in •their country becom- 
ing a dependency of some powerful empire ; 
lor is not a dependency as great a nursery 
of all sorts of genius, poetic, scientific, in- 
dustrial, etc., as any other country ■ 

The tew Indians whojiave distinguished 
themselves ha vc done so, not because of, 
but in spite of their political condition. Com- 
pare the literatuies of independent and de- 
pendent countries, as regards quality, range, 
extent, variety, depth, sublimity, com- 
prehensiveness, full, fearless, frank and 
sincere expression, and unlettered sugges- 
tiveness, and it will be at once plain that no 
dependent country, so far as its period of 
dependence is concerned, can hold the 
caudle to the great independent countries 
of the world. 

India has been under British rule for 
more than a century and a half. It is a 
very much bigger country in extent and 
population than Great Britain. How 
many authors, scientists and industrial 
captains, of the first rank, have India and 
Great Britain respectively produced during 
the last century and a half Needless to 
say, the figures for India would make a 
very very poor show by the side of those 
for Great Britain. It is only hypocrites 
or fools who can say that the power to 
make the laws of one’s country is not to a 
great extent responsible for this difference. 

Genius is of various kinds. Prophets 
and founders of religions were men of great 
genius of a certain kind. Christians are 
bound to believe that Jesus Christ was the 
greatest religious genius in history. Now, 
his genius grew and shone in a dependent 
country. But, for this* reason, are the 
Christian nations of Europe and America 
partial to bondage for themselves, instead 
of being fierce lovers of liberty ? 

Kabindranath Tagore has, no doubt, 


chosen his part wisely and well, though it 
is not mere ballad-making. For a man of 
his genius and gifts to be condemned to 
make speeches in the council chambers that 
led to nothing, would have been a tragedy 
too deep for tears. He has not played or 
attempted to play at law-making, — real 
law-making is a very necessary and serious 
duty. He lias chosen rather to help in 
the making <>1 men ami women, loosening 
their inner chains, which are the hardest to 
shake off, expanding their horizon, enabling 
them to know and realize themselves, and 
giving them the jo v which is also strength. 
All this is not mere giving from outside. 

It is awakening men to a consciousness of 
their inner and own resources. 

An Indian Lady's Academic Success. 

We are glad to read in India that Miss 
Mrinalini Chattopadhvay has obtained a 
second class in the Cambridge Moral 
Science Tripos. She is a (laughter of the 
late Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhvay of 
Hyderabad and a sister of Mrs. Sarojini 
N a id u . 

Famine in Bankura- 

The prospects in Bankura are far from 
cheerful. The rains are still holding off from 
many parts of the district, agricultural 
operations there being consequently at a 
standstill. Rice has become deircr than 
before. A rise in the number of recipients 
of gratuitous relief is apprehended in the 
near future. It is with considerable reluc- 
tance tftat we ask the generous public to 
continue their help tor some months longer 
yet. 

The Meaning of “Free’-dom. 

interviewed by a representative of the 
Chicago Daily A lews, referring to Beth- 
mann-ILolhvcg's statement that Britain 
wants to destroy “united and free Ger- 
many,” Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey 
said: — 

We never were smitten with any such madness. 
We want nothing of the sort, ami Herr von 
Bethmann Ilollweg knows we want nothing of the 
sort. We should he glad to see the German people 
free, as we ourselves want to be lree, and as wo want 
the other nationalities ot Europe ami of the world to 
be free. 

We believe that the German people — when once the 
dreams of world empite cherished bv pan-Germanism 
are brought to nought — will msist upon the control 
of its Government ; and in this lies the hope of secure 
freedom and national independence in Europe. 

Viscount Grey wants all the national- 
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ities of the world to he free, and in his opi- 
nion the hope of secure freedom lies in the 
control by u people of its government. As 
India is a part of the world, may not her 
inhabitants consider their desire to control 
their government entirely legitimate ? 

“No more Enquiries.’* 

The following letter has been published 
in India : — 

Sir, — I f it he not an impertinence to differ from 
Mich a great and good leader as Sir William 
Wedderburn, 1 venture to suggest that the demand 
for a substantial form of self-government should 
not lie accompanied by a demand for a parliamentary 
enquiry. To do so will be tantamount to an admission 
that the case lor self-government needs any enquiry 
To me it seems that it is (utile and at times harmful 
to ask for or have such enquiries. The enquiry made 
bythe Royal Commission on Public Services has cstab 
lishcd that. Have we gained anything therefrom 7 
Arc we likely to gain anything by it ? 

Firstly, there is no reason to hope that the consti- 
tution of a Parliamentary Committee to enquire 
into the affairs of India is likely to be better than 
the constitution of the aforesaid Commission was. 
Secondly, \vc have seen by experience how witnesses 
are selected for such enquiries Thirdly, we know 
ho4tfa)pinion on questions relating to the granting t f 
polit&al privileges has practically been crystallised. 
There are two views on every such question. One is 
the view of the educated Indian, and the other is that 
of the Imperial Britisher. With an exception here 
and there, and except in details, both sides have the 
same tale to tell, however large the number ol 
witnesses on either side. 

In all such enquiries the advantage always lies on 
the side of the bureaucracy. They have the choice of 
witnesses, with the result that they get many Indians 
also tp back up their case, and they secure a great 
bulk of evidence in their support. Independent Indian 
opinion is, as a rule, very meagrely represented. The 
Committee or Commission take a long time to write 
their report, and if they base their conclusions on the 
evidence before them the report is oftener than not, 
unsatisfactory. Then it takes years for the Govern- 
ment to consider that report and make up their mind 
as to how far they will act on it. 


The ease for self-government isclear and obvious. It 
needs no enquiry, and the Congress will be immensely 
weakening it by even tacitly admitting that anything 
is to be gained by such an enquiry. 

As to the deputation question, it all depends on 
the constitution of the deputation, on the time they 
can spend in England, and on the financial backing 
they obtain. On all these points l have mv own 
opinions, which 1 refrain from expressing for fear of 
being misunderstood One thing, however, l will 
say, that it is better to go unrepresented than be 
represented by half-hearted but amiable advocates, 
who in their ovci anxiety to appear fair, good, and 
reasonable spoil their clients’ case by making dama- 
ging admissions which arc used against their clients 
with fatal results. f # 

Let the scheme for self government be thoroughly 
discussed in India before it is , formulated. Once it 
has been formulated, let us stifk to it with firmness. 
Let the authorities grant as much as is acceptable to 
them, but let us not show our weakness by trying 
to bargain with them. An attempt to bargain 
through people who have had no training in diplo- 
macy, when the other side is represented by lifelong, 
trained diplomats p >sscssing vast powers, is more 
likely to be harmful to the lorrner than otherwise. 

New York, June s, 11) Hi. Lajiwt Rai. 

We arc of the same opinion as Mr, 
La j pat Kai. 

England’s Friendliness to Japan. 

The Japan Magazine writes: 

When England increased her customs tariff to 
meet war needs, she thoughtfully provided rules for 
special treatment of certain exports from Japan ; 
and likewise, when the Indian Government was 
proposing to levy a cotton export duty as well as 
one on imports of cotton, Hi itam had the proposal 
dropped owing to the serious effect it would have 
on Japan’s cotton industries. 

No official mentioned this last fact 
(luring the last Budget Debate. England 
ought certainly to lx* friendly to her eastern 
ally. But Indian interests ought not to 
be sacrificed. 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the H. M. Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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P»Y K V HINDU AN \TU T.\OoKK. 

i \u. RT SFR\ . I . i 


i i! 7} 7 7/ !_ I * i o Kt ! i / /< :i ; 

W HILE m Ln-k'ni'I* i It/LMii : i s 1 1 * 1 1 1 i 
poem, v, *1110!! 1 won i on u'ith -hiring 
my journey Innnu and imislicil niter 
tnv iv ui i'll. This \vn.- publi^hci! umlcr i lie 
ikiiiu' ( I WuitfiM IliJtLty/r Ik* broken lloart. 
At the t ini* ■ l thought it wry ipiml. Tlu’iv 
a\ms not liinjL» strar.Lio in the writer’s think- 
ing s<' ; but it dul not tail to "a in the 
appreciation of the readers of the lime as 
well ! 1 remember how, alter it eauie out, 
the chic I niinister of t h<‘ late Raja of 
Tipperah called on me solely to deliver the 
message that the Raja admired the poem 
and entertained hit»h hopes ol the writer’s 
future literary career. 

About litis poem of my eighteenth year 
lei lac set down here what 1 wrob in a 
letter when I was thirty : 

When I k*i.uui la write t hr Hhni^un lh m iif t iy I \vn« 
eighteen — ncitlur in m v chiMliond u«»r mr youth 
This hordci l.iml art i*- not iJh .umeu wall the direct 
ray** ol Truth , — its rtTvlior, is seen heie ami there, 
and the rest is shadow ;\:id like 1 vdii^ht similes its 
lmaidniURs are hnuj-drawn ami vu;;ue, making the 
real world seem like a world ol phantasy. 

The Luriotis prut of it is that not only was l 
eii^htaii, hut everyone around me seemed to he 
eighteen likewise ; and we all Hit ted about in the 
same baseless, suhstanejess world of imai*inraion, 
where even the most intense joys and s irrows seemed 
like the joys and sorrows of dreamland Theie hemy 
nothing real to wei^li them against, the trivial did 
duty lor the ^rcat. 

This period of my life, from the age of 
fifteen or sixteen to twcntv-twn orTwenty- 
tliree, was one of utter d'sorderliness. 

When, in the early ages of the Ivarth, kind 
and water had not yet distinctly' separat- 
ed, huge mis-sliapen ainphihious creatures 
walked the trunkless forests growing on the 
oozing silt. Thus do the passions of the' 


<!hu .ige-v oj ill' 1 immuure mold, as tlispro 
poiiiou it': :tn I .-iinousiy shaped, haunt the 
iiueii'lm ; -.hides ol its trackless, nameless 
wdi lefii'. .se.i T he v know not themselves, 
ii'ir the inn ol their wanderings ; and, be- 
cause they do not, they are ever apt to 
imitnti >m -tiling else, So, at this age ot 
unmeaning activity, when my undeve- 
loped powers, unaware of and unequal to 
their object, were jostling each other for an 
outlet, each sought to assert superiority 
tlu oug'h exaggeration. 

When milk-teeth are trying to push their 
wav through, they work the infant into a 
lever. All this agitation finds :io justifica- 
tion till the teeth are out and have begun 
assisting in the absorption ot food. In the 
same wav do our early passions torment 
the mind like a malady till they realise 
their true relationship with the outer 
world. 

The lessons 1 learnt irom niy experiences 
ui that stage are to be found in every 
moral text-book, but are not therefore to 
b„- despised. That which keeps our appe- 
tites confined within us, and cheeks their 
free access to the outside, poisons our life. 
Snell is selfishness which refuses to give 
free play to our desires, and picvcuts them 

from reaching their real goal, and that is 
why it is alw ays accompanied by festering 
untruths and extravagances. When our de- 
sires find unlimited freedom in good work 
they shake off their diseased condition and 
come hack to their own nature;— that is 
their true end, there also is the joy of 

tlieir being. . 

The condition of my immature mind 
which I have described was fostered both 
by the example and precept of the time, 
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and I am not smv that the effects of these 
are not lingering <>u to the present day. 

( 'dancing back at the period of which L tcil, 
it strikes me that we have gained more ol 
stimulation than of nourishment out oi 
English Literature. Our literary gods then 
were Shakespeare, Milton and Byron ; and 
the quality in their work which stirred us 
most was strength of passion. In the 
social life of Englishmen passionate out- 
bursts are kept severch in cheek, for which 
very reason, perhaps, they so dominate their 
literature, making its characteristic to he 
the working out oi extravagantly vehement 
feelings to an inevitable conflagration. At 
least this uncontrolled excitement was 
what we learnt to look on as the quint- 
essence of English literature. 

In the impetuous declamation of Eng ish 
poetry by Akshav Chowdhiiry, our 
initiator into English literature, there wans 
the wildness of intoxication, l iie frenzy of 
Romeo and Juliet’s love, the fury of King 
Lear’s impotent lamentation, the all- 
consuming fire of Othelio's jealousy, these 
were the things th it roused us to enthusias- 
tic admiration. Our restricted social 
life, our narrower field <>1 activity, was 
hedged -in with such monotonous unifor- 
mity that tempestuous feelings found no 
entrance all was as calm and quiet as 
could be. So our hearts naturally craved 
the life-bringing shock of the passionate 
emotion in English literature. Ours was 
not the aesthetic enjoyment of literary art, 
but the jubilant welcome by stagnation 
of a turbulent ware, even though it should 
stir up to the surface the slime of the 
bottom. 

Shakespeare's contemporary literature 
represents the war-da. nee of the day when 
the renascence came to Europe in all the 
violence, of its reaction against the severe 
curbing and cramping of the hearts of men. 
The examination oi good and evil, beauty 
and ugliness was not the main object - 
man then seemed consumed with the 
anxiety to break through all barriers to the 
inmost sanctuary of his being, there to 
discover the ultimate image of his own 
violent desire. That is why in this litera- 
ture we find such poignant, such exuberant, 
such unbridled expression. 

The spirit oi this 'bacchanalian revelry 
of Europe found entrance into our demurely 
well-behaved social world, woke us up, 
and made us lively. We were dazzled 
with the glow of unfettered life which 


Jell upon our curd om-sniot heml, heart, 
pining ior an opportunity to disclose 
itself. 

There was another such day in English 
literature when the slow-mcasurc of Pole's 
common time gave place to the dance- 
rhythm of the breach revolution. This 
had Hymn for its poet. Mid the impe- 
tuosity of his passion also moved our 
veiled he i rl- bride in the seclusion of her 
corner. 

In thiswise did the excitement of the 
pursuit of English iitrr;uut\v come to 
swnv tin heart of the youth of our time* 
and at mine the waves 'of this excitement 
kept beating from every side. The first 
awakening is the time for llv play of 
eiicrgv, not its repression. 

And yet our ease was so different from 
that oi Europe. There the exri lability anil 
impatience of bondage was a reflection 
from its history into its literature. Its 
expression was consistent with Us feeling. 
The mating oi the storm was heard be- 
cause a storm was really raging. The 
breeze therefrom that ridded our little 
world sounded in reality bul little above 
a murmur, but therein it failed to satisfy 
our minds, so that our attempts to imitate 
the blast ol a hurricane led us easily into 
exaggeration; a tendency which still 
persists and may not prove easy of cure. 

And for this, the fact that in English 
literature the reticence of true art has not 
yet appeared, is responsible, f hat human 
emotion is only one ol the ingredients of 
literature and not its end,— which is 1 lie 
beauty ot perfect fulness consisting in 
simplicity and restraint,— is a proposition 
which English literature does not yet 
fully admit. 

Our minds Iron; infancy to old age are 
being moulded by this English literature 
alone. Hut the other literatures of ’Europe, 
both classical and modern, ol which the 
art-form shows the well-nourished develop- 
ment due to a systematic cultivation of 
sell-control, are not subjects of our study; 
and so, as it seems to me, we are yet 
unable to arrive at a correct perception of 
the true aim and method of literary work. 

He, who had made the passion in English 
literature living to us, was himself a votary 
of the emotional life. The importance of 
realising truth in the fulness of its perfec- 
tion seemed less apparent to him than 
that of feeling it in the heart. lie had no 
intellectual respect for religion, but songs 
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of Shyhm;i y the dark Mother, would bring 
tears to his eves. He ielt no end to search 
tor ultimate reality ; whatever moved his 
heart served him hu* tlie time is the truth, 
even o!)vious coarse lies:- m proving a 
(K ter rent. 

Atheism wa-, the dominant note oj the 
Bullish prose writings thru in vogue — 
Benidiam, Mill and Comte Ur a, favourite 
authors, i heirs was llie r usoning in 
terms ot which uir youths a rimed. The 
nge otHtl.il! constitutes a natural epoeh in 
Bnglish HlV./ny. It. represents a healthy 
tyacLioii o! the L d . politic ; these deslruc- 
live lorees having been br night hi, tempo- 
rarily, to rid it ol accumulated thought- 
rubbish. In curu nntry we received these 
in the letter, hut never sonant to make 
praetieal use ol them, emph viugthem onlv 
as a stimulant to meiie nur selves to moral 
revolt. Atheism was tluis lor us a mere 
• intoxication. 

lor these reason; educated men tlun 
Most 1 y (ell into two el tsses. One would 
be always thrusting themselves lorward 
wdtii unprovoked argumentation to cut to 
pieces all belie! in Hod. Like the hunter 
whose hands itch, no sooner he spies a 
li\ ing ci\ a i uiv mi top oral toot of a tree, 
to kil< it, whenever these came to learn ol 
a iiajinlcss belie! lurking anywhere in 
fancied security, they felt stirred up to 
sally forth and deni h it We had far 
a short time a tutor of wiiose this was a 
pet diversion. Though I was a mere bov, 
even I could not escape his onslaughts. 
Xot that his attainments were of any ac- 
count, or that his opinions were the result 
of any enthusiastic search for the truth, 
being mostly gathered lion, others’ lips. 
But though 1 fought him with all my 
strength, unequally matched in age as we 
were, I suffered many a bitter defeat 
Sometimes I Jclt so mortified 1 almost 
wanted to erv. 

llie other class consisted not of believers 
but religious epicureans, who found com- 
fort and solace in gathering together, and 
steeping themselves in, pleasing sights 
sounds and scents galore, under the garb 
of religious ceremonial ; they luxuriated in 
the paraphernalia of worship. In neither 
ol these classes was d*>ubt or denial the 
outcome of the travail of their -piest. 

I hough these religious aberrations 
pained me, I cannot sa v I was not at all 
influenced by them. With the intellectual 
impudence ol budding voutli this revolt 


also lound a place. The religious services 
which were hold in our family I would 
have nothing to do with, I had not .accept- 
ed them for my own l warn busy blowing 
up a raging Maine with the bellows of my 
emotions. It was only the worship of fire, 
t He giving oi oblation^to increase its llame 
— with no other aim. And bee, ause my 
endeavour had no end in view it was 
measureless, always reaching beyond any 
assigned limit. 

As with religion, so with my emotions, 
I tell no need tor any underlying truth, 
my excitement being an c*nd in itself. I call 
to mind some lines ol a poet of that time : 

Mv luvtt l i- ;e.iiu 

l lui\ c sold it to none, 

lie it tattiTcri mill turn and worn awav, 
M \ lie.u t is mine ! 

From tfie standpoint (jf truth the heart 
need not worry itseli so, lor nothing com- 
pels it to wear itself to tatters. In truth 
sorrow is not desirable, but taken apart 
its pungency ma\ appear savoury. This 
savour our poets often made much of; 
leaving out the g in whose worship tliev 
were indulging. This childishness our 
country has not yet succeeded in getting 
rid ol. vSo even to-day, when we fail to see 
the truth of religion, we seek in its obser- 
vance an artistic gratification. So, also, 
much of our patriotism is not service of the 
motherland, but the luxury of bringing our- 
selves into a desirable attitude of mind 
towards the country. 

(~S) JHuropcnwMu'*k\ 

When 1 was in Brighton I once went to 
bear some Prima Donna. I f orget her name. 
It may have been Madame Xcilson or 
Madame Alhani. Xcvcr before had I be- 
held such an extraordinary command over 
the voice, liven our best singers cannot 
hide their sense oi effort ; nor are they 
ashamed to bring out, as best they can, top 
notes or bass notes beyond their proper 
register. In our country the understand- 
ing portion of the audience think no harm 
in keeping the performance upto standard 
by dint oi their own imagination. For the 
same reason they do not mind any harsh- 
ness of voice or uncouthness of gesture in 
the exponent ol a perfectly formed melody ; 
on the contrary, thtw seem sometimes to 
be of opinion that such, minor external 
defects serve better to set oil the internal 
perfection of the composition. As with the 
outward poverty ol the Great Ascetic, 
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Mahadeva, whose divinity shines forth 
naked. 

This led i np seems entirely wanting in 
Europe. There outward embellishment 
must be perfect in every detail, and the 
least delect stands shamed and unable to 
laee the public gaze. In our musical gather- 
ings nothing is thought of spending hall- 
an-hour in tuning up the 7 V////n/ra>, or 
hammering into tone the drums, little and 
big. In Europe such duties are performed 
beforehand, behind the scenes, for all that 
comes in front must be faultless. There is 
thus no room lbr any weak spot in the 
singer's voice. In our country a correct 
and artistic exposition* of the melody is # 
the main object, thereon is concentrated all 
the effort. In Europe the voice is the ob- 
ject of culture, and with it they perform 
impossibilities. In our country the virtuoso 
is satisfied if he has heard the song ; in 
Europe, they go to hear the singer. 

That is what 1 saw that day in Brighton. 
To me it was as good as a circus. But, ad- 
mire the performance as Idid, I could not 
appreciate the song. 1 could hardly keep 
from laughing when some of the cndcnzns 
imitated the warbling of birds. 1 felt all 
the time that it was a misapplication of 
the human voice. When it came to the 
turn of a male singer I was considerably 
relieved. I specially liked the tenor voices 
which had more of human ilesh and blood 
in them, and seemed less like the disem- 
bodied lament of a forlorn spirit. 

After this as I went on hearing and 
learning more and more of European 
music, I began to get into the spirit of it ; 
but upto now I am convinced that our 
music and theirs abide in altogether differ- 
ent apartments, and do not gain entry to 
the heart by the self-same door. 

European music seems to be intertwined 
with its material life, so that the text of its 
songs may be as various as that life itself. 
If we attempt to put our tunes to the same 
variety of use they tend to lose their signifi- 
cance, and become ludicrous ; for our melo- 
dies transcend the barriers of everyday 
life, and only thus can they carry us so 
deep into Pity, so high into Aloofness; their 
function being to reveal a picture of the 

* With Indian tmisic it is not a mine question of 
('<>i redly render iiijr ^ n.clody i strictly as composed, 
but Hh* tlu'iiie o f l I k- niijL’imd imiipi sitmn is tlie sub- 
jeet i»l an »mpr o\ isf d intirpulntiw* i l.djunition l»y 
the oxpoundii u, Artist Tt 


inmost inexpressible depths of oiU* being, 
mysterious and impenetrable, where the 
devotee may lind his hermitage ready, or 
even the epicurean his bower, but where 
there is no room lor the busy man of the 
world . 

I cannot claim that I gained admittance 
to the sou! of European music. But what 
little of it I came to understand from the 
outside attracted me grea tl v in one way. 
It seemed to me so romantic, it is some- 
what difficult to analyse what I mean by 
that word. What I Would rcfei to is the 
aspect ol variety, <>1 ajjmwuamv, ol the 
waves on the sea of lily, ol the ever-chang- 
ing light and shade on their ceaseless un- 
dulations. There is the opposite aspect — 
of pure extension, of the unwinking blue 
of the sky, of the silent hint of immeasurc- 
ability in the distant circle ot the horizon. 
However that may be, let me repeat, 
at the risk ot not being perfectly clear, that 
whenever I have been moved by European 
music 1 have said to myselt : it is 
romantic, it is translating into melody the 
evanescence of life. 

Xot that we wholly lack the same 
attempt in some forms of our music ; but 
it is less pronounced, less successful. Our 
melodies give voice to the star-spangled 
night, to the first reddening of dawn. They 
speak of the sky-pervading sorrow' which 
lowers in the darkness ol clouds ; the 
speechless maddening intoxication of the 
forest-roaming spring. 

( 29 ) Vnlmiki Pratihlisi . 

We had a profusely decorated volume of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies : and often have I 
listened to the enraptured recitation of 
these by Akshay Babu. The poems com- 
bined with the pictorial designs to conjure 
up for me a dream picture ol the Ireland 
ot old. I had not then actually heard the 
original tunes, but had sung these Irish 
Melodies to myself to the accompaniment 
of the harps in the pictures. I longed to 
hear the real tunes, to learn them, and 
sing them to Akshay Balm. Some longings 
unfortunately do get fulfilled in this life, 
and die in the process. When 1 went to 
England I did hear some of the Irish Melo- 
dies sung, and learnt them too, but that 
put an end to m3' keenness to learn more. 
They were simple, mournful and sweet, 
but they somehow did not fit in with the 
silent inched 3" ol the harp which filled the 
halls of the Old Ireland of my dreams. 
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Whoii i came hack home 1 sung the Irish 
melodies l had learnt to my people. 
“What is the matter with Kabi’s voice ?’’ 
They exclaimed. “How Itinny and foreign 
it sounds !” They even felt mv speaking 
voice had changed its tone. 

From this mixed cultivation of n»rci”U 
and native melody was born the Yuhniki 
Prutif)hur The tunes in this musical drama 
are mostly Indian, but they have been 
draped out of their classic dignity ; that 
w liielu^uat cd m tlie sky was taught to urn 
on the >*4,rtR. 'll lose wiio have seen 
and heard it^pennrm^d will, I trust, beai 
witness that the harnessing o! Indian melo- 
dic modes to the ser\ iee oi’ tlie drama has 
proved neither derogatory m»r (utile. This 
eon junction is the only special lea t are of 
Ynhniki Prnlihh a. I he phasing task of 
loosening the chains of melodic lorms and 
making them adapialfle to a variety oi 
treatment completely engrossed me. 

Several of the souses of Ynhniki 'l>t nt ihhn 
were set to tunes originally severely classic 
in mode ; some of the times were composed 
by my brother [\otirindra ; a lew were 
.adapted irom Furopcaii sources. The 
Tclcnn | style c > 1 Indian modes specially 
lends itself to dramatic purposes and lias 
been frequently utilized in this work. Two 
Unglish tunes served lot* the drinking songs 
of tlie robber band, and an Irish melody for 
the lament ol the wood nymphs. 

Ynhniki Pr;itihh:i is not a composition 
which will bear being read. Its significance 
is lost if it is not heard sung, and seen 
acted. It is not what Hnropvans call ail 
Opera, but a little drama set to music. 
That is to say, it is not primarily a musi- 
cal composition either. Very few ol the 
songs arc important or attractive by 
themselves; they all serve merely as the 
musical text of the play. 

Before I went to Unglaiid we occasionally 

* Valmiki Pralibha means the genius of Valmiki. 
The plot is based on the story ol Valmiki, the robber 
chief, being moved to pity and breaking out into a 
metrical lament on witnessing the giief of one of a 
pair of crimes whose mate was killed by a lmnler. Jn 
the metre which so came to him he aiLer wards 
composed bis Ktimaynmi. Tv. 

f Some Indian classic melodic compositions are 
designed on a scheme of Accent nation, for which 
purpose the music is set, not to words, but to unmean- 
ing notation sounds representing drum-beats or 
plectrum impacts which in Indian music aie ol a eon 
sidcrnhlc variety of tone, each having its own sound 
symbol. The 7r7r//,7is one such s( \ lc of composition. 
Tt . 


used to have gatherings literary men in 
our house, at which music, recitations and 
light refreshments were served up. After 
my return one more such gathering was 
held, which happened to be the last. It 
was lor an entertainment in this connec- 
tion that the Ynhuiki Pmt ihhn was com- 
posed. I played Ynhuiki and my niece, 
ITatihhu, took the part of Snrnswnti — 
which bit of history remains recorded in 
the name. 

I had read in some work ol Herbert 
Spence; 's that speech takes on tuneful 
inflexions whenever emotion comes into 
play. It is a fact that the tone or tune is 
as important to us as the spoken word for 
the expression ol answer, sorrow, joy and 
wonder. Spencer’s idea that, through a 
development of these emotional modula- 
tions of vrtiec, man found music, appealed to 
me. Whv should it not. do, I thought to 
myself , to act a drama in a kind of recitative 
based on this idea. The Knthnkns * of our 
country attempt this to some extent, for 
they frequently break into a chant which, 
however, stops short of full melodic lorm. 
As blank verse is more elastic than rhymed, 
so such chanting, though not devoid of 
rhythm, can more freely adapt itself to 
the emotional interpretation of the text, 
because it does not attempt to conform 
to the more rigorous canons of tune and 
time required by a regular melodic com- 
position. The expression of feeling being 
the object, these deficiencies in regard to 
form d*> not jar on the hearer. 

IJnemi raged by the success of this new 
line taken in the Yuhniki Prntihhn , I 
composed another musical play of the 
same class. It was called the Knf Mrijfuya, 
The Fateful Hunt. The plot was based on 
the story of the accidental killing of the 
blind hermit’s only son by KingDasaratlia. 
It was played on a stage erected on our 
roof-terrace, and the audience seemed pro- 
foundly moved by its pathos. Afterwards, 
much of it was, with slight changes, in/ 
corpora ted in the Yuhniki Prntiblin , and 
this play ceased to be separately published 
in my works. 

Long afterwards, I composed a third 
musical play, Muynr Khcln , the Play of 
Aluyn , rni operetta of a different type. In 
this the songs wore important, not the 
drama. In the others a series oi dramatic 
situations were strung on a thread of 

Reuter.*' ul I’m ame leg« mini \ hue VV. 
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mdodv, this was ;i garland of songs with 
just a thread of dramatic plot running 
through. The pl;i y of feeling, and not ac- 
tion, was its special feature. Jn point of 
fact I was, while composing it, saturated 
with the mood of song. 

The enthusiasm which went to the mak- 
ing of Yahniki Prat'ihha and l\ul Mriguya 
I have never felt for any other work oi 
mine. In these two the creative musical 
impulse of the time found expression. 

My brother, Jvotirindra, was engaged 
the livelong day at his piano, refashion- 
ing the classic melodic forms at his pleasure. 
And, at every turn of his instrument, the 
old modes took on unthought-of shapes 
and expressed new shades of feeling. The 
melodic forms which had become habitua- 
ted to their pristine stately gait, ye hen thus 
compelled to do a quick-step to more lively 
unconventional measures, displayed an un- 
expected agility and power ; and moved us 
correspondingly. We could plainly hear 
the tunes speak to us while Akshay Balm 
and 1 sat on either side lilting words to 
them as they grew out of my brother’s 
nimble lingers. I do not claim that our 
libretto was good poetry but it served as a 
vehicle for the tunes. 

In the riotous joy of this revolutionary 
activity were these two musical plays 
composed, and so they danced merrily to 
ever}' measure, whether or not technically 
correct, indifferent as to the tunes being 
homelike or foreign. 

On many an occasion has the Bengali 
reading public been grievously exercised 
over some opinion or literary form of mine, 
but it is curious to find that the daring with 
which I had played havoc with accepted 
musical notions did not rouse any resent- 
ment, on the contrary those who came to 
hear departed pleased. A few of Akshay 
Babu’s compositions find place in the 
Yuhniki Pmtibhu and also some adapta- 
tions from Yihari Chakravarti’s Sarada 
Manga I series of songs. 

I used to take the leading part in the 
performance ol these musical dramas. 
From my early years 1 had a taste for act- 
ing, and firmly believed that I had a 


special aptitude for it. 1 think ^proved 
that my belief was not ill-founded. Iliad 
only once before done the part of Aleck 
Bairn in a farce written bv my brother 
Jyolirindra. So these were icallv my first 
attempts at acting. I was then very 3 ’oung 
and nothing seemed to fatigue or trouble 
my voice. 

In our house, at the time, a cascade 
of musical emotion was gushing forth 
day after day, hour alter hour, its 
scattered spray reflecting into on-- being 
a whole gamut of rainbow col-tirs. Then, 
with the freshness of youtJ , ,-''bur new-born 
energy, impelled by its virgin curiosity, 
struck nut new paths in every direction. We 
felt we would try and test everything, and 
no achievement seemed impossible. We 
wrote, we sang, we acted, we poured our- 
selves out oil every side. This was how I 
stepped into my twentieth year. 

Of these forces which so triumphantly 
raced ovfr lives along, my brother Jvoti- 
rindri was the charioteer. lie was abso- 
lutely fearless. While 1 was a mere lad, 
and had never ridden a horse before, he 
mounted me and made me gallop by his 
side, with no qualms about his unskilled 
companion. When at the same age, while 
we were at Shelidah, the head-quarters of 
our estate, news w as brought of a tiger, 
he took me with him on a hunting expedi- 
tion. I had no gun,— it would have been 
more dangerous to me than to the tiger if 
I had. We left our shoe.-> at the outskirts of 
the jungle and crept into it with bare feet. 
At last we scrambled up into a bamboo 
thicket, partly stripped of its thorn-like 
twigs, where I somehow managed to 
crouch behind my brother till the deed was 
done; with no means of even administering 
a shoe-beating to the unmannerly brute had 
he dared lay his offensive paws on me! 

Thus did my brother give me full freedom 
both internal and external in the face of all 
dangers. No usage or custom was a bond- 
age for him, and so was he able to rid me 
of my shrinking diifidcnce. 

Translated by 
SVKliNDKANATlI TAGORE. 
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THE EXPANSION OF ASIA JN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Bv Prof. Bknay Kpmak Sakkak, M. A. # 


T HE darkest period of European History 
known as the Middle Ages is the 
Iwsi^litest period in Asiatic. For over 
a thousaiftk, years Tro:n the accession of 
Gupta Vikraftt^Jit ya to the throne of 
Pataliputra down t (4 tlic capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks the history of 
Asia is the history of a continuous growth 
and progress. It is a record of the politi- 
cal and commercial as well as cultural 
expansion — and the highest water-mark 
attained by oriental humanity. 

(n) Enter |aj\yn and Svraokw 

Kalidasa was the harbinger ol spring 
all through Asia. '{ he Chinese Renaissance 
followed hard upon the Hindu Renaissance 
oi the 5th century A. D. ; and immediately 
afterwards from two wings two new 
actors appeared on the scene to participate 
in the general awakening and to add to 
the splendour of the Asiatic Middle Ages. 
These were the Japanese on the East and 
the Saracens 011 the West. 

The beginning of this great epoch of 
Chinese history is thus characterised by 
Fenollosa : 

• 

44 %Ve have described the extraordinary invigora- 
tion of Chinese genius due to the sudden fusion into 
the Item and Tang empires, apparently for the 
moment complete, ol all hitherto separate movements 
and scattered elements,— Buddnisl, 1 aoist, Confueian, 
Northern, Southern, Tartar and Muiotsz.x The Tang 
Dynasty had come in as a military colossus in 61N ; 
but the great soldier and leader ol Tang who con- 
solidated Chinese strength and expanded it again tar 
towards the west, was the second Tang Emperor 
Taiso (Tui Tsung', one of the greatest and wisest of 
Chinese rulers, who reigned from 627 to 630. It was 
in this groat westward expansion that the introduc- 
tion ot Gradto- Buddhist art was cl lee ted. Chinese 
armies and peaceful missions now marched again 
westward into Turkestan ; and the pious pilgrim 
lliuen Thsang stopped at all the famous 0ra?ko- 
Buddhist sites in Khoiati, Turkestan, Gandhara and 
Central India, collecting manusci ipts, drawings and 
models of every description^ which were all safely 
brought back to China tn the year 615. 

Meanwhile communications by sea had been open- 
ed up with Sassanian Persia ; princes and scholars 
of the western kingdom had been received as guests 
iti Taiso’s capital and wrote in Persian the world's 
first careful notes of the Middle Empire There 


is reason to believe, too, that the Byzantine Emper- 
ors, or their governors m Syria, had held communica- 
tion with China and even implored the assistance of 
her powerful ruler to make common cause against 
Mohammed, who was just starting a conflagration 
on the borders ol both. Taiso apparently agreed to 
thj alliance, and bis armies were preparing to ad- 
vance from Turkestan to the rebel of Persia, when the 
Saracens with Napoleonic haste, frustrated the junc- 
tion by dri *ing a wedge eastward across the Chinese 
path.” 

While refilling this account one is led 
to think that all the conditions of the pre- 
ceding Hindu Renaissance were repeating 
themselves in the land of Celestials. In 
the Laud of the Rising Sun it was the 
brilliant Xara period (A.I). 7 10-0 1;. And 
in the land of the Tigris 

4 T»y Bagdal's shrines of fretted gold, 

High walled gardens green and old, 

• • • 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was 111 the golden prime 

Of good Ilarmin Alraschid V’ 

Ilindustlian had really crossed the 
Himalayas. The Sanskrit Pnnclmtantra 
was translated into Persian in the sixth 
century in order to be palmed off in 
Europeans TEsop’s Fables, Hiuen Thsang 
was propagating Hindu Culture in Far 
Cathay, and Japanese scholars were im- 
buing Themselves with Hindu ideals at the 
feet of the Chinese Masters of Law. For 
a time, Hindu and Asian became almost 
synonymous terms. The intellectual and 
spiritual currency of the Eastern world 
was struck ol! in the Indian mints of 
thought. India became the heart and 
brain of the Orient. 

it was the message of this Orient that* 
was carried to Europe by the Islamites 
and led to the establishment of her me- 
dicCval universities. In describing the 
origin of Oxford, Green remarks in his 
History ot the English People : 

“The establishment * * • was everywhere 

throughout Europe a special work of the new im- 
pulse that Christendom had gained from the Crusades. 
A new fervour of study sprang up in the West froni 
its contact with the more cultured East. Travellers 

+ (c) A. D, 800, 
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like Abelard oi Hath bt might hack the first null 
incuts oi physical mi l mathematical s moky from tlu* 
schools oi CohIov.i or Haghdad.” 

The chief feature in the history of 
Asiatic peoples in the Middle Agvs is their 
phenomenal expansion. 

A glance at the historical atlas of I lie 
world from the time of Attila the Central 
Asian IIuu’s ha voe on Europe (A. I). 4E2- 
47) down to the establishment of the 
Ottoman Islam Empire in the place of the 
Greek (Eastern or Byzantine) Empire 
would show that, during all this period, 
not an inch ol Asiatic soil was under 
foreign rule or even ‘sphere of influentY,’ 
exeept certain parts of Asia Minor. 

Rather, 011 the one hand, the amazingly 
rapid conquests ol the followers ol 
Mahomet carried the frontier of Asia to 
the Pyrenees mountains and converted the 
Mediterranean Sea almost into an Asiatic 
lake. The story of that Expansion ot 
Asia is to be read best m the history ol 
the Christian jihads or Holy Wars against 
Islam. These Crusades undertaken by 
Pan-European or Pan-Christian Alliances 
were but attempts at self-defence on the 
part of the Westerners against a whole- 
sale Orientalisation. 

And, on the other hand, the avalanche 
of the Barbarians of Scythia kept the 
whole territory of the Slavs to the east 
of the Carpathian Mountains as a mere 
appendix of Asia. The Princes of Moscow 
were feudatories and tax-‘Tarmcrs M to 
the Mongol masters. The blood of the 
modern Russian reveals the story "Hi that 
Asianisation. 

The freedom of the rest of Christian 
Europe against the aggressions of Islamic 
Arab and the Buddhist Tartar remained 
precarious for several centuries. As Vide 
observes in his edition of Travels of 
Marco Polo : 

‘•'In Asia and Eastern Europe scarcely a dog might 
hark without Mongol leave from the borders of 
Poland an I the (hill of Scamleroon to the Amur and 
the Yellow Sea.” 

This is a picture of the 13th eenturv 
(AJ). 12(10). 

Wordsworth eulogises Venice, “the 
Oueen of the Adriatic," as the bulwark of 
Europe : 

“Once rial she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 

And was the safeguard of t the West.” 

These lines indicate incidentally how 
far into the heart of Europe the Asiatic 
sphere oi influence had penetrated. 

The fierce contests between the Turk 


and the army <>t ilie lluly Roman Empire 
at the very gates ol Vienna in later times 
flo'JD and lb'S'J) also point to the same 
fact. That account is given in Tlic Two 
Sieves of Vienna, a work translated into 
English from Sehimmcr’s German. 

The contributions of Islam to European 
civilisation have a place in the pages of 
Gibbon’s Decline and I'all and of the 
works of more modern specialists in 
s, Saracenic culture. I may mention also 
the Indian scholar Ameer Ali’s luminous 
History oi the Saraccrfs. ,• 

The Expansion of Asia U v -m the Tartar 
(Scythian or Mongol) sfoe also was not a 
mere barbaric raid, iloworth writes in 
his monumental History oi the Mongols: 

“From China, Persia, Europe.*, from all sides, 
where tlu* hoofs ol Mongol houses had tramped, there 
was furnished a quota ol ideas to the common hive, 
whence it was disli ibuted. Europe which had sunk 
into lethargy undci tlu influence feudal mstnu 
1 10ns and oi intestine wars, giaduallv awoke. An 
afflatus ol architect urul energy, as Coloml \nle has 
remarked, spiral ova* the world almost directly 
alter the M mgol conquests. Poetry and t he arts 
began lapidly to revive. The same thing occuned 
m Persia under the II khans, the heirs and successors 
ol Khulagu, and in S mthciu Russia at Serai, under 
the successor* ot Haiti- Kh.i 11. * * * The art of 
printing, the mariner's compass, fit e-arms and a 
gieat many details of social life, were not discovered 
111 Europe but imported by means ol Mungo] in- 
fluence from the furthest East/’ 

In the volume, entitled The So-called - 
Tartars , of the same work on Mongols, 
Iloworth describes the Asiatic expedi- 
tions into Central Europe and the per- 
manent conquests effected thereby. 

“This comprised the country from the Y.iik to 
the Carpathian mountains, and included a suzerainty 

over Russia These various tribes owing 

more or less supreme allegiance to the ruler whose 
metropolis was Serai on tlu* Volga, and the whole 
were comprised in the phrase the (iolden Horde.” 

The following is taken from the Preface: 

“In these four chapters 1 have endeavoured to 
trace out the story ot the original conquest of 

Russia during l he Tut tar domination and 

lia\e tried to point out how far the conquest has 
ail'eeted the history ami the social economy of that 
great and interesting empire. I have also tried to 
show how during the Tartar supermaey the south 
of Russia, under the influence uf a strong rule, was 
the focus of a vast trade and culture, and the 
means by w hich Cairo, Haglulad and Peking were 
brought into very close contact with Venice, Genoa 
aud the Hanseatic towns.” 

The story of the M iddle Ages is really 
the story of a Greater Asia. 

Asiatic genius has ever Been aggressive. 
The achievements of that Aggressive Asia 
are to he noticed not only in the victories 
of war hut also in the “more glorious” 
victories of peace. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF 

Doth rupture hold a feast, — 

Doth sorrow keep a last 
For Love’s dear memory 
W hose seeret shall outlast 
• ^time’s new-born mystery, 

See^^and uiTsiirnass'd ' 

Sliall I arh.y my heart 
In Love’s verrtieil attire ? 

( > shall i (ling my life 
Like ineense in Low’s lire ? 

Weep unto sorrow’s lute, 

Or* la nee to 1 upline's lyre ? 


MEMORY 

W hat know thf worlds triune 
Of gifts so strange as this 
Twin-nurtured boon of Love, 

I)ee]> agony and bliss, 

Fullilment and farewell 
Concentred m kiss 

No worship dost thou need 
< ) Miracle divine ! 

Silence and song and tears. 

Delight and dreams are thine, 

For thou hast made my soul 
Thr sacrament and shrine. 

IlvJctnh/fl Deccan. Sakojini NAinr. 
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1 COME always totbe eouelusion/that the 
English poets waste too much energy in 
“words, words, and words,” and make, 
doubtless with all good intentions, their 
inner meaning frustrate, at least dess dis- 
tinguished, simply from the reason that its 
lull liberty to appear naked is denied. 
It is the poets more than the novelists who 
not only misinterpret their own meaning, 
but often deceive their own souls, and cry 
to their hearts too affectedly whose timid 
eyes look aside ; it is almost unbelievable 
how the English-speaking people, with 
their pronounced reserve and good sense, 
can turn at once in “poetry” so reckless 
and eloquent. W T hen I say it seems that 
they take a so-called poetical license, 1 
mean that what they write about, to 
speak slangily, by the yard, is not Life or 
Voice itself (or to use my own beloved 
word, Death or Silence •itself') ; from such 
a viewpoint I do not hesitate to declare 
that the English poets, particularly the 
American poets, are far behind the novel- 
ists. I can prove with main' instances 
that there are books and books of “poems” 
31%-2 


in which one cannot find any particular 
design of their authors ; it is never too 
much to say that they have a good inten- 
tion, tlutugh not wise at best ; hilt alter 
all, to have only that good intention is not 
the way to make art or literature ad- 
vance. 

I always insist that the written poems, 
even when they are said to be good, are 
only the second best, as the very best 
poems are left unwritten or sung in .silence. 
It is my opinion that the real test lor poets 
is how far they resist their impulse to 
utterance, or, in another word, the publi- 
cation of their own work — not how much 
thev have written, but how much they 
have destroyed. To live poetry is the main 
thing, and the question of the poems 
written or published is indeed secondary ; 
from such a reason 1 regard our Basho 
Matsuwe, the seventeen syllable hokku 
poet of three hundred find fifty years ago, 
as great, while the work credited to his 
wonderful name could be printed in less 
than one hundred pages of any ordinary 
size. And it is from the same reason that 
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I pay an equal reverence to Stephanie 
Mallarmc, the so-called French Symbolist, 
though I do not know the exact meaning 
of that term. While they are poets differ- 
ent in nature, true to say, as different as a 
Japanese from a Frenchman ( or it might 
be said, as same as the French and the 
Japanese), it seems* In me that they join 
hands unconditionally in the point ot 
denying their hearts too tree play, with the 
result of making poetry living and divin«\ 
not making merely “words, words and 
words,” and further in the point that 
both of them, the Japanese and the 
Frenchman, are poetical realists whose 
true realism is heightened or “cnigmatis- 
ed” bv the strength of their own sell- 
denial, to the very point that thev have 
often been mistaken for mere idealists. 
Putting aside the question whether they 
arc great or not, the fact that they have 
left little work behind is the point that 1 
should like to emphasise ; blessed lie they 
who can sing in silence to the content of 
their hearts in love of perfection. The real 
prayer should be told in silence. 

For a poet to have few lines in these 
prosaic days would be at least an achieve- 
ment truly heroic ; I think that the cru- 
sade for the Western poetry, if it is neces- 
sary, as I believe it is most momentous, 
should begin with the first act of leaving 
the “words” behind, or making them 
return to their original proper places. We 
have a little homely proverb — “The true 
heart will be protected by a g^d, even 
though it offer no prayer at all.” 1 should 
like to apply it to poetry and say that 
Poetry will take care of itself all by itself 
without any assistance from words, 
rhymes, and metres. I Hatter m3' self that 
even Japan can do something towards 
the reformation or advancement of the 
Western poetry, n’ot only spiritually but 
also physically. 

My book of poems often brings forth, 
accidentally as it seems to me, the ques- 
tion whether one can attain a success with 
the language of adoption. 1 never had, let 
me tell you to begin with, «'iiiy thought of 
success or failure when I began to write in 
English, and still 1 haven’t to-day ; I beg 
you not to mix m3' work with such a dis- 
cussion, because, to give you one reason, 

I hate to have it classed with so-called 
literature or poUry. To put my own 
work aside. It is interesting, however, to 
reflect and consider whether we can pay 


any tribute to the English language when 
we adopt it for writing. There are 
beauties and characteristics of any langu- 
age which cannot be plainly seen by those 
who are born with them ; it is a foreigner’s 
privilege (or is it the virtue of capital- 
lettenl ignorance?) to see them and use 
them, without a moment’s hesitation, to 
his best advantage as he conceives it. ! 
have seen examples of it in the work o( 
Western artists in adopting our Japanese 
trails of art, the traits which turned mean- 
ingless for us a long time ago,- '.and whosv. 
beauties were lost in t.uav’s dust; blit 
what a force and pecifliaritv oi art Uta- 
maro or Hiroshige, to believe the general 
supposition, inspired in Monet, Whistler 
and others: it may seem strange to think 
how the Japanese art ol the Ukiyoyc school, 
nearly dead, commonplace at its best, 
could work such a wonder when it was 
adopted by the Western hand: but alter 
all that is not strange at all. And can we 
not do the same thing with language? 
Not only the English language but any' 
language, is bound to become stale ami 
stupid if it shuts itself up for ton long a 
time; it must sooner nr later be rejuvenat- 
ed and enlivened with some new force. 
To shake off classicism, or to put it more 
abruptly, to forget everything oi history 
or usage, often means to make a fresh 
start; such a start must be expected to 
come from one great enough to transcend 
above it, or from a foreigner. And the 
latter’s ignorance (blessing is that igno- 
rance) in his ease becomes a strength and 
beauty; it is only he who can dare an ex- 
traordinary act in language such as no 
native writer ever dreams, and the result 
will be no small protest, sometimes a real 
revelation. That is why even we Japanese 
can make some contribution to the English 
language when we use it. The English 
poem, as it seems to me, is governed too 
greatly by old history and too respect- 
able prosody ; just compare it with the 
English prose which has made such a 
stride ill the recent age, to see and be 
amazed at its unchanging gait. Perhaps 
it is mv destitution of musical sense (a 
Western critic declared that Japanese are 
for the most part unmusical) to find myself 
more olten unmoved by the English rhymes 
and metres; let me confess that, before 
perceiving the silver sound ol a poet like 
Tennyson or Swinburne born under the 
golden dime, my own Japanese mind al- 
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ready revolts and rebels against something 
in English poems or verses which, for lack 
of a proper expression, we might call 
physical or external. As my attention is 
never held by the harmony of language, I 
go straightforward to the writer’s inner 
soul to speculate on it, and talk with it; 
briefly, I am sound blind or tone deaf— 
that is my honest confession. I had no 
reply to one English lady the other day 
who wrote me to inquire concerning the 
underlying rhythm j>f my poetical work, 
as 1 had ivn^thought about it when it 
was written: my .mind always turns, let 
me dare say, to something else. I used to 
read the works of English poets in my 
younger days ; but 1 soon gave tip the read- 
ing of them when 1 thought that niy liter- 
ary sahation would only come through my 
own pain and imagination. As far as 
the language is concerned, [ need not 
•much of it for my assistance ; because my 
hope is to become a poet without, words. 
While some critic or poet accuses me for 
being faulty and even unnatural, I am 
quite content with my work ; because 
although it may not be so-called literature 
or poetry, it is 1 myself, good or bad, noble 
or ignoble, high or low. 

Japanese poetry, at least the old 
Japanese poetry, is different from Western 
poetry in the same way as silence is 
different from a voice, night from day; 
while avoiding the too close discussion of 
their relative merits, 1 can say that the 
latter always fails, naturally enough, 
through being too active to properly value 
inaction, restfulness, or death; to speak 
shortly, the passive phase of life and the 
world. It is fantastic to say that night 
and day, silence and voice are all the same; 
let me admit that they are vastly different; 
it # is their difference that makes them 
so interesting. The sensitiveness of our 
human nature makes us to be influenced 
by the night and silence as well as by the 
day and voice ; let me confess, however, 
that 1113'' suspicion of the Western poetic 
feeling dates from quite far back in the 
days of my old California life, when 1 
wasujuite often laughed at for my aimless 
loitering under the moonbeams, and for 
in 3 f patient attention # to the voice of the 
hilling ‘snow. One who lives, for instance, 
in Chicago or New York, can hardly know 
the real Jieuuty of night and silence; it 
is my opinion that the Western character, 
particularly of Americans, would be 


sweetened, or at least toned down, if that 
part of the beauty of Nature might be 
emphasized. Oh, our Japanese life of dream 
and silence: The Japanese poetrv is that 
of the moon, stars, and flowers, that 
of a bird and waterfall for the noisiest. 
If we do not sing so much of life 
and the world it is not from the reason 
that we think their value negative, 
but from our thought that it would 
be better, in most eases, to leave them 
abme, and imt to sing of them is the 
proof of our reverence toward them. Be- 
sides. to sing the stars and the flowers in 
Japan means to sing life, since we human 
beings are not merely a part of Nature 
but Nature itself. When our Japanese 
poetry is best, it is, let me say, a search- 
light or I [ash of thought or passion cast 
on a moment of Life and Nature, which, by 
virtue of its intensity, leads us to the con- 
ception of the whole; it is swilt, discontinu- 
ous, an isolated piece. So it is the best of 
our seventeen-syllable hokku and thirty-one 
syllable utu poems that lw their art, as 
T sura \ uki remarks in his Kokinshiu pre- 
face, “without an effort, heaven and 
earth arc moved, ami gt.ds and demons 
invisible to our eyes arc touched with 
sympathy;’* the real value of the Japanese 
poems may be measured by what mood or 
illusion they inspire in the reader’s mind. 

It is not too much to say that an ap- 
preciative reader of poetrv in Japan 
is not made but born, just like a poet; 
as the •Japanese poetrv is never expla- 
natory, one has everything before him 
on which to let his imagination freely 
play ; as a result he will come to have ail 
almost personal attachment to it as much 
as the author himself. When 3 r ou realize 
that the expression or words always 
mislead you, often making themselves an 
obstacle to a mood of ail illusion, it will 
be seen what a literary achievement it is 
when one can sa\ r a thing which passes 
well as real poetrv in such a small compass' 
mentioned before; to sa3 r “suggestive” is 
simple enough, the important question is 
how. Although I know it sounds rather 
arbitrary. I may sa3' that such a result 
may be gained partly (remember only 
partly: through determination in the 
rejection of inessentufls from the phrase and 
the insistence upon economy of the inner 
thought ; just at this moment while I 
write this article, my mind is suddenly 
recalled to the word which my old 
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California poet-friend used to exclaim: 
“Cut short, cut short, and again cut 
short !" 

The other day I happened to read the 
work of Miss Lizette Woolworth Reese 
whose sensitiveness, the sweetest of all 
femininity for an v age or race, expressed in 
language of pearl-lik'e simj)lieity, whether 
studied or not, makes me think of her as a 
Japanese poet anions Americans. When I 
read her “A White Lilac" from “A Ouict 
Road” ( what a title with the sixteenth 
century dreaminess ) L called my straight 
attention to her sensitiveness to odour ; 
as a better specimen let me give you the 
following : — 

Oil, gray ami teiulei is the lain. 

That (lnps, drips on the pane ; 

A hundred things come in at the door, 

The scent of hetbs, thj thought of yore. 

1 see the pool out in the grass, 

A bit of broken glass ; 

The red llags ru Lining wet and straight, 

Down to tlie little flapping gate. 

Lombard v poplars tall and three, 

Across the load I see. 

Theic is no lowliness so plain, 

As a tall poplar in the ram 

hut oil, the bundled things and more 
That come in at the door: 

The sum :K of mint, old joy, old pain, 

Caught in the gra\ and tender rain. 

With all due respect, 1 thought nitn- 
ward what a pity In become an American 
poetess if she has to begin her poem with 
“Oil, gray and tender is flic lain”— Mich a 
commonplace beginning. I declared blunt- 
ly that 1, “as a Japanese poet” would sac- 
rifice t he first three stanzas to make the 
last sparkle fully an«l uuique like a perfect 
diamond. Explanation is forbidden in the 
House of Poesy for Jap inese, where, as in 
the Japanese tea-house of four mats and a 
half, the Abode of Imagination, only the 
hints tender and gray like a gho :t or Miss 
Reese’s rain, are suffered to be dwelling. 
Although of this American poetess it is 
said that her rejection of inessentials is the 
secret other personality and style, it seems 
that that rejection is not sufficient for my 
Japanese mind. If I be blamed as unin- 
telligible from too much rejection, I have 
only to say that the ti nc poetry should be 
written only to one’s ywn heart to record 
the pain or joy, like a soul’s diary whose 
sweetness can be kept when it is hidden 
secretly, or like a real prayer for which 
only a L w words uttered are enough. 


Here I am reminded of a particular linkku, 
a rain-poem like Miss Reese’s, by Busou 
Yosaho of the eighteenth century : — 

Of the snmitlnrc rain, 

List to the I'tsubo Bashiia pipe ' 

These ears of my old age ' 

Js it unbelievable to you when I tell } t ou 
that such is a complete Japanese poem, 
even a good poem ? It is natural for you 
to ask me what the poem means at first 
and where the greatness com?s in.,.. The 
poem, as you see, iir such 1 a Lilliputian 
ionn of seventeen syllables in** the original, 
carries my mind at one? to the season's 
rain chanting the Ptsuba Basiling or Pipe 
of Emptying, that descends from the eaves 
(how like a Japanese poem with a siugulnr 
distinction ot inability to sing !) to which 
the poet Bnson’s w orld-wearied old ears 
awakened ; you w ill see that the “hundred 
things and more” that come in at the 
door” of his mind should be understood, 
although he does not say it. Indeed you 
are the outsider of our Japanese poems if 
you cannot read immediately what they 
do not describe to you. 

My Japanese opinion, shaped by heredi- 
tary impulse and education, was terribly 
shattered quite many years ago when 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man With a Hoe” 
made a furore in the American Press. I 
exclaimed : “What ! You say it is poetry ? 
How is it possible?" It appeared to me 
to be a cry from the Socialist platform 
rather than a poem; I hope I do not offend 
the author if I say that it was the Ameri- 
can journalism whose mind of curiosity 
always turns, to use a Japanese figure, to 
making billow's rise from the ground. 
Putting aside many things, 1 think I can 
say that Air. Markham’s poem has an 
inexcusable error to the Japanese mind : 
that is its exaggeration, which, above all, 
we cannot stand in poetry, and even des- 
pise as very bad taste. Before Edwin 
Markham there was Whittier, who scut 
out editorial volleys under the guise of 
poetry; it is not too much to say, I dare 
think' that “An American Anthology," by 
Mr. Stedmari, would look certainly better 
if it were reduced to one hundred pqtfes 
from its eight hundred; we are bewildered 
to sec so many poet-journalists perfectly 
jammed in the pages. How 1 failed in my 
attempt to read Walt Whitman— yes, 
during the last seventeen years ; true to 
say, a page or twu ol “Leaves of Grass” 
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soon bailed, wearied a ful tired my mind. 
The fad that he utterly failed to impress 
my mind makes me think accidentally 
what a* difference there is between East 
and West. One cannot act contrary to 
education ; we are more or less a 
creation of tradition and circumstances. 
It was the strength of the old Western 
poets, particularly of America, that they 
preached, theorized, and moralized, besides 
singing in their own days ; but when 1 see 
that Jaj^anese^ poetry was never 

troubled by Buddhism or Confucianism, 
I am .glad here Lo venture that the Western 
poetry would be better oft by parting from 
Christianity, soeial reform and what not. 
I think it is time lor them to live more of 
the passive side of Life and Nature so as 
to make the meaning of the whole of them 
perfect and clear, to value the beauty of 
inaction so as to emphasize action, to think 
■of Death so as to make life more attrac- 
tive, although 1 do not insist upon their 
conforming themselves, as we Japanese 
poets, with the stars, flowers and winds. 

We treat poetry, though it may sound 
too ambitious to the Western mind, lrom 
the point of its use of uselessness ; it rises, 
through a mysterious wa v, to tiie height 
of its peculiar worth, where its uselessness 
turns, lo. to usefulness. When one knows 
that the things useless are the things most 
useful under different circumstances ( to 
give one example, a little stone lazy by a 
stream, which becomes important when 
you happen to hear its sermon ), he will 
see that the aspect of uselessness in poetry 
is to be doubly valued since its usefulness 
is always born from it like the day out of 
the bosom of night ; you cannot call it, I 
trust, merely a Japanese freakishness or 
vagary if we appear to you in the matter 
of poetry to make much ado about 
nothing. I dare sav we have our own 
attitude toward poetry. I have no quarrel 
with one who emphasizes the immediate 
necessity of joining the hand of poetry and 
life ; however, 1 wish to ask him the ques- 
tion what he means bv the word life. It is 
my opinion that the larger part is builded 
upon the unreality by the strength of which 
the reality becomes intensified ; when we 
sing of {he beauty of* night, that is to 
glorify, through the attitude of reverse, in 
the way of silence, the vigor and wonder 
of the day. Poetry should lie meaningful ; 
but there is no world like that of poetry in 
which the word “meaning" so often baffles, 


bewilders, disappoints us ; I have seen 
enough examples of poems which appealed 
to me as meaningful and impressed another 
as hopelessly meaningless, 

1 deem it one of the literary fortunes, a 
happy happening but not. an achievement, 
that till quite recently our Japanese poetry 
was never annoyed by fatigues, tormented 
by criticism ; it was left perfectly at liberty 
to pursue its own free course and satisfy its 
old sweet will. The phenomenon that the 
literary part of criticism could find a 
congenial ground in Japan might make 
one venture to explain it from the point 
of our being whimsical, not philosophical ; 
emotional, not intellectual ; 1 have often 
thought that this mental lack might be 
attributed to the inconsistency of climate 
and sceneries, the general frailty and con- 
tradictions in our way of living. What [ 
am thankful for is that it has never 
degenerated into mere literature ; when the 
Western poetry is in the hand, so to say, 
ol men of letters, the greatest danger will 
be found in the fact that they are often the 
prey of publication ; it is true that the 
Western poets, minor or major or wdiat 
not, have had always the thought of 
printing lrom early date till today. I 
know that at least in Japan the best 
poetry was produced in the age when 
publication w\us most difficult ; 1 dare say 
that the modern opening of tie* pages for 
poets in the press and the easy publication 
of their work in independent books both 
in the \¥est and the East, would never be 
the right way for the real encouragement 
of poetry. I read somewhere that a certain 
distinguished European actress declared 
that the true salvation of the stage should 
start w r ith the destruction of all the 
theatres in existence ; I should like to say 
well-nigh the same thing in regard to the 
real revival of poetry. Let the poets for- 
get for once and all about publication, and 
let them live in poetry as the true poets of 
old day used to live. Indeed, to live in 
poetry is first and last. When one talks 
on the union of poetry and life, I am sure 
that so it should be in action and practice, 
not only in print ; 1 have seen so many 
poets who only live between the covers 
and die when the ink fades away. 

I often open the purges of hokkn poems 
by Bashes Matsuo and his life of tifty-one 
years ; he gained moral stiength from his 
complete rejection of worldly luxuries, 
lie lived with and in poverty, to use the 
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Japanese phrase, scishin or pure poverty ; 
by whose blessing his single-minded devo- 
tion was well rewarded ; of course it was 
the age when material poverty was not a 
particular inconvenience as today. 1 read 
somewhere in his life that lie declined in 
the course of liis pilgrimage to accept three 
rvo , ( equivalent to seven or eight pounds 
in the present reckoning ) the parting gift 
hy his student, as he was afraid his mind 
would be disturbed by the thought that 
his sudden wealth might become an attrac- 
tion for a thief; oh, what a difference trom 
the modern poets who call lor a belter 
payment. He had one of his poetical 
students at Kaga, bv the name of Hokushi, 
who sent him the following hokku poem 
when his house burned down 

4< It lias binned down : 

IIow serene the flowers in their falling !” 

The master Basho wrote to Hokushi, 
alter speaking the words of condolence, 
that Kyorai and Joshi ( his disciples ) too 
had been struck with admiration by the 
poem beginning : “it has burned down” ; 
and he continued : “There was in ancient 
time a poet who paid his own life as the 
price of a poem ; I do not think that you 
will take your loss too much to heart when 
you get such a poem.” When Basho said 
the above, I believe that his admiration for 
Hokushi was more on account ot his 
attitude toward life’s calamity than for 
the hokku poem itself; Hokushi did not 
study poetry in vain, 1 should say, when 
his own mind could keep serene like the 
falling flowers while seeing his house burn 
to ashes. That is the real poetry in action. 
With that action as a background, his 
poem, although it is slight in fact, bursts 
into a sudden light of dignity. 

Indeed the main question is what is the 
real poetry of action for which silence is 
the language ; to sav the real poet is a part 
of nature does no justice, because he is 
able more often to understand nature 
better through the very reason of his not 
being a part of nature itself. It is his 
greatness to soar out of nature and still 
not ever to forget her, in one word, to 
make himself art itself. And how does he 
attain his own aim ? Is it by the true 
conception of Taoism, the doctrine of 
Cosmic change or Mood of the Universe, 
of the Great Infinite or Transition ? or is 
it through the Zennism, of whose founder, 
Dlianmia, I wrote once as follows : 


“Thou lurest one into tlic presence of tree and hill ; 
Thou bleudest with the body of Nature old ^ 

List, Nature with the human shadow and song. 

With thee she seems so near and sure to me, 

J love and understand her more truly through tliec : 
Oh magic of meditation, wiichery of silence, — 
Language for which secret has no power : 

< >h vastness of the soul of night and death 
Where time and pains cease to exist.” 

The main concern is how to regulate 
and arrange nature ; before arranging aiul 
regulating nature, you have to regulate 
and arrange your own life. The thoughts 
of life and death, 1ft me sav,' do not 
approach me ; let me live in the mighty 
serenity of the Eternal ! Tty the virtue of 
death itself, life grows really meaningful ; 
let us welcome death like great Rikiu who 
being forced to harukiri by his master’s 
suspicion, drank the “last tea of Rikiu” 
with his beloved disciples and passed into 
the sweet Unknown with a smile .and song 
011 his lace for the very turn of the page. 

When I think on my ideal poet, I always 
think about our old Japanese tea-masters 
who were the true poets, as I said before, 
of the true action ; it was their special art 
to select and simplify nature, again to 
make her concentrate and emphasize herself 
according to their own thought and fancy. 
Let me tell you one story which impresses 
me still as quite a poetical revelation as 
when l heard it lirst. 

Three or four tea -masters, the acsthcti- 
eists of all aesthetieists, headed by famous 
Rikiu, were once invit'd by Kwaupaku 
llidctsugu, a feudal lord of the sixteenth 
century, to his early morning tea ; the 
month* was April, the day the twentieth 
whose yearning mind was yet struggling 
to shake off the gray-haired winter’s 
despotism. The dark breezes, like evil 
spirits who feared the approach of sunlight, 
were huddling around under the eaves of 
Hidetsugu’s tea-house ; within, there was 
no light. And the silence was complete ; 
then it was found that its old rhythm (Oh, 
wliat a melody ) was now and then 
broken, no, emphasized, by the silver voice 
of the boiling tea-kettle. No one among 
the guests ever spoke as the human tongue 
was thought to be out of place. The host, 
Kwanpalitt llidctsugu , was slow to 
appear on the scene-; what stepped in most 
informally, with no heralding, was the 
Ariake no Tsuki, the faint shadow of the 
falling moon at early dawn, who came a 
thousand miles, through the perplexity of 
a thousand leaves, just" enough to light a 
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little hanging by the tokonomh, the 
sliikislli paper tablet on which the follow- 
ing uUi poem was written : 

“Where a cuckoo a-siii"iii£ swayed, 

1 raised my lace, alas, to see 

The Ariake no Tsuki only remaining." 

All the guests were taken at onee with 
admiration of the poem and the art «»f tlse 
calligrapher, famous Toika, who wrote it, 
and then of the art of i he host, this feudal 
lord,, whose aesthetic mind was minute and 
most Vastidiows in® creating a particular 
atmosphere ; and they soon agreed but in 
silence that the lea-party was especially 
held to introduce the poem or the calligra- 
pher's art to them. And 1 should like to 
know where is a sweeter, more beautiful 
way than that to introduce the poem or 
picture to others ; again, I should like to 
know where is a more* beautiful, sweeter 
way than that to see or read the picture 
or poem. Great is the art of those old tea- 
masters who were the real poets of action. 

There is the garden path called ro/7, 
so to say, the passage into self-illumina- 
tion, leading from the without to the with- 
in, that is to say, the tea-house under the 
world-wearied gray ness of age-unknown 
trees, by the solitary granite I, interns, 
solitary like a saint or a philosopher with 
the beacon light in heart ; it is here that 
you have to forget the tumultuous seas of 
the world on which you must ride and play 
at moral equilibrium, and slowly enter into 
the tcaism or the joy of aestheticism. Now 
I should like to know if our lives are not 
one long toji where, if you are wiser, you 
will attempt to create the effects or 
atmosphere of serenity or poetry by the 
mystery of silence. There are many great 
tea-masters who have left us words of 
suggestion how to beguile and lead our 
minds from the dusts and ruin of life into 
the real “rq/7 mood” that is the blessing of 


shadowy dreams and mellow sweet uncon- 
sciousness of soul’s freedom ; I agree at 
onee with Kikiu who found his own secret 
in the following old song : 

“I turned my f ice not t<« see* 

Flowers or leaves. 

’Tis the autumn eve 
With the ‘ailing ligfu : 

IIow solitary Liie i oltAge stands 
IVy tlu* s».a !“ 

OJi, vastness of soli I ariness, blessing of 
silence ! Let me, like that Kikiu, step into 
the sanctuary of idealism by the twilight 
of loneliness, the highest of all poetry ! 

This same Kikiu left us another story 
which pleases my mind greatly. Shoan, 
his son was onee told by his father to 
sweep or clean the garden path as Kikiu, 
the greatest acsthctieist with the tea-bowl, 
doubtless* expected some guest on that 
day ; Shoan finished in due cours? his 
work of sweeping and washing the stepping 
stones with water. “Try again,” Kikiu 
commanded when lie has seen what he had 
done. Shoan again swept the ground and 
again washed the stones with water. 
Kikiu exclaimed again : “ fry onee more.” 
1 1 is son, though he did not really under- 
stand what his father meant, obeyed and 
onee more swept the ground and onee 
more washed the stepping stones with 
water. “You stupid fool,” Kukiu cried 
almost mad, “sweeping and watering are 
not true cleaning. J will show you what 
is to be done with the garden path.” lie 
shook the maple trees to make the leaves 
fall, and decorate the ground with the gold 
brocade. “This is the real way of clean- 
ing,” Kikiu exclaimed in satisfaction. This 
little story always makes me pause and 
think. Indeed, to approach the subject 
through the reverse side is more interest- 
ing, often the truest. Ivct me learn of 
death to truly live ; lfct me be silent to 
truly sing. 


IN AMERICA WiTH MY MASTER, III 


Chicago. 

CHICAGO {considers itself the most up- 
to-date city in the world, and boasts 
of the biggest achievements that had 


ever been attempted anywhere. It is the 
greatest railway centre, The greatest grain 
market, the greatest lumber market, the 
greatest manufacturing centre of agricul- 
tural implements, and [the largest live- 
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stock market in the world. It holds an 
unique record in its astounding meat- 
packing industry. Hundreds of thousands 
of herds graze on the distant prairie land, 
and by a feat of railway transport, which 
is almost automatic, an endless procession 
of live-stock is delivered at an inclined 
platform near Chicago. Here the force oi 
gravity and pressure from behind urges 
the victims onward. At a certain point 
they .are in the grip of relentless machinery, 
and before the animal can realise its doom, 
it is killed, skinned, and cut to pieces and 
passed on rolling platform till at the other 
end in an incredibly short time it is canned, 
stamped and delivered to the waiting van 
ready for the market. Nothing is lost, 
hair, skin, hoof or horn, every particle is 
utilised. It is a mechanical .age and the 
climax of its perfection, it is claimed, can 
only be seen in Chicago, liven in the 
most perfect cycle of transformation ot 
energy there is an inevitable loss. But the 
Chicagoans assert that they have out- 
paced the laws of Nature. There is occa- 
sionally a slump in the meat industry and 
over-production means fall in price. At 
such a crisis the meat-packers simply 
reverse their machinery, and the erstwhile 
canned meat walk out at the other end as 
horned and hoofed beasts to roam once 
more in the prairie land at the distant 
plains of Illinois! The only change notice- 
able is said to be in the greater liveliness 
of the resuscitated animals resulting 
from their enforced period of previous 
rest ! 

Even in the matter of disaster Chicago 
claims the greatest to its credit. Only the 
other day many thousands of pleasure- 
seekers were drowned by the upsetting of a 
large excursion steamer within a few yards 
of the quay; this gave the unique opportu- 
nity to the Cinema operators to film the 
most genuine and unrivalled catastrophe! 
Again the great lire of 1S71 destroyed two- 
tliirds of the city, even the wooil-paved 
roads caught fire. The rebuilding of the 
city was accomplished with wonderful 
rapidity; the work began before the cinders 
were cold and a new Chicago sprang up, 
larger, finer and wealthier. The Cali- 
fornians, however, dispute the superior 
claims of Chicago. ‘They point out to 
their bigger lire of 1906, the greatest in 
Ibe world’s history, which was a by 
product of another disaster, the earth- 
quake! The citizens of Chicago meet the 


claims of their rivals with the most wither- 
ing contempt. 

PnIYKRSITY or Cl TIC AliO. 

In the matter of education, however, 
the University of Chicago has won for 
itself a very high status. The princely 
munificence of Rockefeller the multi-million- 
aire of the Oil Trust has enabled it to 
scour the world and obtain for it the most 
distinguished professors to organise its 
different departments,, Of these -eriiinent 
men I shall only describe two, who have 
by their researches won eminent place in 
the world of science. 

A. A. Micm-usnw 

Professor Mieholson is at the head of 
'the Department of I'hysies. By his re- 
markable contributions in Physics he has 
won the* Nobel prize. He has measured the 
wave-length of light with an accuracy 
which is unsurpassed and has used it as 
the cosmic standard for measurement of 
length. The scientific unit of length, the 
metre, was determined with the object ot 
making it a natural instead if an artificial 
standard, having a fixed relation to the are 
of the earth itself, being the ten-millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian pass- 
ing through Paris. The determination of 
this standard has a wonderful history. The 
French Academy of Science undertook to 
measure accurately the quadrant of the 
earth at a time when tnc greatest convul- 
sion threatened the fabric of the French 
nation. But the French Academy went on 
with its labours unruffled by the destruc- 
tive forces that were let loose during those 
terrible days of the Revolution. One after 
another the members of the Academy 
were dragged and put on the death-cart 
and marched off to t lie place of execution. 
Thus fell Lavoisier, the greatest scientist of 
the age, under the knife of the guillo- 
tine. To the demand that the delibera- 
tions of the august scientific body should 
be postponed to a time less perilous, the 
answer was that the Academy sat perpe- 
tually. Of the work that has been earned 
out during those troublous day's the 
world has liardl}' seen a parallel. Subse- 
quent measurements showed that the stan- 
dard that was adopted at this time did 
not possess the highest possible accuracy. 
Even if it had possessed absolute accura- 
cy, its value would have been conditioned by 
the age of the earth ; a few thousand years 
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hence the earth would have shrunk, and 
the derived unit would have changed in an 
unknown manner. A standard to be uni- 
versal should not be conditioned by time 
or space. Its measuring wand should be 
invariable even when its sphere of opera- 
tion was shifted to worlds other than 
ours. What could be more eternal than 
Light which springing suddenly from dark- 
ness will remain persistent and unchanged 
unless the universe is again plunged into 
darkness. The ^vavelet in the ether which 
we call red light will beat with an un- 
changing rhythm and the size of each 
wavelet, the distance* between one crest 
and the next in free ether, will ever remain 
unchanged. Michelson hied back to this 
measure, and from the transient tremor of 
intangible ether, was able to construct a 
material scale which could be reconstruct- 
ed in any part of the universe even if this 
earth of ours were destroyed by the .impact 
of a wandering comet. 

R. A. Mii.i.ikan. 

Turning from the ultra-microscopic im- 
material ether waves we come to another 
limit in the world of atomic structure. 
Ilitherto the chemists stood paralysed be- 
fore the impossible task of measuring the 
size or the mass of an atom, the last and 
indivisible particle of matter. Now even 
this ultimate atom is found to be a built* 
up structure of still minuter fragments. 
This is no longer a question of theory, but 
the atoms are made to break into frag- 
ments under disruptive forces and the tra- 
jectory of the exploded atomic bombs ren- 
dered visible. These fragments have even 
been weighed .and the electric charge car- 
ried by the diseurnate matter has been 
measured. This unimaginable feat has 
been carried to an extreme degree of accu- 
racy by Millikan, who by means of mea- 
sured electrical forces was able to balance 
falling droplets in a mist caused by 
condensation ol vapour round each frag- 
ment of disrupted atom. 

In a previous article I have mentioned 
how I rof. Millikan was diverted from his 
attempt to pursue researches on Electric 
Waves ; how Prof. Werburg of the Berlin 
University to whom he had gone for this 
purpose had assured him that Bose had 
left very- httle for others to attempt in this 
neld and how this led to his taking up 
researches on Electrons. Prof. Millikan 
3214-3 


therefore had a very high regard for my 
Master as a physicist and on our visit to 
Chicago lie wished that my Master should 
give a Discourse on Ether Waves. 

Invitation from tiii; Dufaktmknt of 
Bioloc.y. 

0 

But there were other claimants from the 
Biological Department. In 1906, when 
my Master for the first time published his 
Plant Response, it caused much excitement 
amongst physiologists, to whom he was 
a total stranger and who were quite be- 
wildered by the new theories enunciated 
and the novel method of inquiry by which 
they were demonstrated. It was with an 
astonished surprise that they watched the 
incursion of a physicist into a new domain, 
and by one who belonged to a race, more 
credited for the imaginative faculty than 
aptitude for contributions to exact sciences. 
The following review ol my Master’s work 
on Plant Response appeared in the leading 
seientiiie journal, the Botanical Gazette , 
published by the University of Chicago: 

‘‘No subject is more lancinating than the response 
ol plants to stimuli but no subject is more ditficulL 
tor experimental investigation. One feels surprised 
at seeing a large volume of new researches on Plant 
Response dealing with the matter in the most funda- 
mental manner. The surprise is increased when it is 
seen that the author is one whose name is new in the 
literature of plant physiology and whose nation is 
fond rather ol speculative philosophy than of scienti- 
fic observations. He has, however, employed new 
methods and has devised new and most ingenius 
apparatus J[or automatically recording response. No 
one could, however, justify himself in accepting as 
established all the deductions lrorn the vast number 
of experiments detailed in the book; they must be 
verified sooner or later by other observers. To our 
knowledge some have already been repeated at the 
University ot Wisconsin, with concordant results. 
But whatever the future may show, the book may be 
acclaimed as a path-breaking one; for it shows a 
method of attack and refinement ot instrumentation 
for the study of the phenomenon of irritable reactions 
in plant that are sure to be of the utmost service." 

During my Master’s scientific deputation 
to America in 1 908 he lectured before the 
University, giving the first results of his 
Biological researches. During his present 
visit he reeeived the following invitation 
from Dr. John M. Coulter, the Editor of 
the Botanical Gazette and the Head of the 
Department of Biology : 

4 1 wish to offer an uagent invitation from the 
Biologists of the University of Chicago that you in- 
clude this University in your visit arid favour us with 
some lectures in the more recent development of 
your work. 

"You visited us a number of years ago and we are 
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very anvious to become acquainted with what you 
have done since in developing the remarkable instru- 
ments for observing new phenomena in plants.*’ 

Yhen wc reached Chicago we found 
that there had l)een some controversy as 
regards which scientific body should claim 
my Master’s work. A compromise was 
at last reached whi n the Sigma l'si Society 
composed of all the advanced scientific 
workers of the University organised a 
dinner in honour of my Master after which 
he was to address the Society representing 
the different brandies of science. Prof. 
Millikan was in the chair and said that he 
had the pleasure of meeting the lecturer in 
the Paris International Congress in 1900 
as a great physicist and lie has now the 
honour of introducing a still greater 
physicist. Those who claimed him as a 
great biologist should realise that he had 
simply annexed a new domain to the 
Imperial Realm of Physics. The address 
was regarded as one of the most brilliant 
that had ever been delivered and every 
member of the assembly came forward to 
express their high appreciation. 

University of Wisconsin 

The next engagement was to lecture 
before the University of Wisconsin. This 
University makes a great speciality of 
Physiological Botany and its application 
in practical agriculture. This State has 
done much to enrich its resources by 
introducing improved methods of scienti- 
fic agriculture. It has also v£ry well 
equipped departments in Physics and 
Biology. 

Prof. Jones sent the following invita- 
tion : — 

“On behalf of my colleagues of the 
Department of Botany and others interest- 
ed in questions of Physiology and Biology 
1 extend from the University of Wisconsin 
a most cordial invitation to you that you 
may again favour us with a visit to give 
lectures and demonstrations. We still 
remember with great pleasure and high 
admiration the results presented at the time 
of your former visit and through you we 
beg to assure the Government of India 
that we shall esteem it a great privilege 
to see you and hear you again.” 

We arrived at Wisconsin at the end of 
January, the coldest time of the year. 
The Strife of Wisconsin is one of the 
coldest regions of the United States. The 


temperature varies from 110 degrees in 
summer to 56 degrees below freezing point 
in winter. Europe was cold enough 
but it was nothing compared to what 
we experienced here. The rivers and 
lakes were frozen solid and one had 
to put on la 3 r er over layer of warm clothes 
and a fur overcoat. But the wind found 
out the unprotected nose and cars and 
you were warned that unless you took 
proper precautions you might lose from 
frost bite those highly ’ ornafnentai 
members ! * 

After trains and motor cars it was a 
novel experience to ride on sleighs, where 
the two curved pieces ot wood take the 
place of wheels and the sleigh slides 
over the glossy surface of ice. Ice boats 
have a similar contrivance and under sail 
attain an incredible speed which exceeds 
that of the fastest train. We were taken 
to see another striking feat, the Ski Tour- 
nament. The skis are made of thin pieces 
of wood about 7 ft. long 5 inches wide and 
about an inch thick. They are curved and 
turned up about a foot at the toe. They 
are strapped to the shoes. It was a jump- 
ing competition. On the side of a precipi- 
tous hill the take-off for the jumping con- 
test is erected. The juniper descends from 
some distance up the hill covered with ice 
to gather momentum and stoops as he 
nears i the take-oft and launches himself in 
the air. No staff is allowed and no jump is 
counted if the jumper falls in alighting. 
The distance covered is enormous ; the 
record at the contest was 145ft. 

There was a very large gathering at my 
Master’s lecture, which created a very 
keen interest not only among Biologists 
but others who were interested in the bear- 
ing of these new researches on practical 
agriculture. 

The University of Michigan. 

The next lecture was before the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Here at Ann Arbor not 
only the Botanists but also the Physicists 
were greatly interested in my Master’s 
work. So far back as twenty years ago 
an attempt was made at this University 
to continue my A1 aster’s researches on 
Electric Waves. They tried without suc- 
cess to construct an apparatus from the 
description published by the Royal Society. 
During his previous visit to this University 
he lectured on Electric Waves, illustrated 
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by his apparatus. They begged permission 
to dismantle every part of it so that ex- 
pert mechanicians of the University could 
duplicate the apparatus. Hut even after 
these years the physicists regretted 
that they had not been able to repeat 
those experiments which they had seen 
carried out before them with such unerring 
certainty. They confessed that it was the 
individual delicacy ot manipulation which 
was essential for success in advanced ex- 
perimentation.. This.could not be learnt 
from description or watching the experi- 
ments. It can only be secured under the 
personal training ot the teacher. It was 
the realisation of this fact that led to the 
request from certain American Universities 
for permission to post-graduate scholars 
to work under my Master in his Calcutta 
Laboratory. 

My Master’s lecture drew a very large 
audience many of whom came from great 
distances. Their interest and enthusiasm 
was as great as was evinced during his 
previous visit. Some of the audience from 
Detroit invited us to visit their city, which 
is the greatest centre of automobile manu- 
facture. The famous Ford Motor Car 
factory is unique for its organization and 
efficiency. The total length of the belting 
used for the machinery is SO miles ! Every 
part of the car is produced in hundreds of 
thousands. All the machinery employed 
are automatic in their action. At one end 
they .arc feeding steel bars ; at the other 
end they are given out as finished screws, 
nuts and gear. The different parts are as- 
sembled in the shortest possible time. This 
is done by the chain system. As the frame 
proceeds along the endless chain it is fitted 
up with the different parts. At the last 
stage a man drives the new ear just finish- 
ed to the shipping yards, whence they are 
sent to the different parts of the globe. 
A finished car is thus produced at the rate 
of one in ten minutes. Even the common 
labourers arc paid here at the rate of 
fifteen rupees a day or over four hundred 
rupees a month. 

University of Illinois. 

The next invitation which my Master 
accepted was from the University of 
Illinois. Dr. T release, Professor of Botany, 
sent him the following invitation : — 

“It will be a rare privilege to us at the 
University of Illinois if we may be favour- 


ed with a course of lectures. To those 
who have heard' you and have seen your 
wonderful experiments, the privilege is 
doubly great; but for those who will now 
hear you for the first time, the opportunity 
is likely to be one for a life time. I can 
assure you that you will meet with a very 
enthusiastic reception* which will be all 
the more pleasing to you that the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is one of the American 
Institutions to which students in large 
numbers come from India.” 

The last appeal deeply touched my 
Master. For some mysterious reason 
or other the position oi‘ Indian students 
in foreign countries has in recent times 
been rendered extremely difficult. In the 
English Universities there is great un- 
certainty ip their obtaining admission; 
there are greater obstacles in the way 
of their obtaining facilities to work in 
the London Hospitals. In America also 
very great difficulties have beeu raised 
even as regards permission to land in the 
country. 

In the English Universities it is well 
known that the average success ot an Indian 
student has been by no means inferior to 
that of his English fellow-students. Indeed 
the late Master of Christ College declared 
that lie wished the students at home were 
as well behaved and as earnest as the 
Indian students who had entered his 
college. Indian students have won signal 
honours, such as the senior wranglership 
and the •Smith’s Prize. At Oxford too 
Prof. Vines spoke in very high terms as 
regards devotion to studies shown by 
his Indian pupils. Out of a very large 
number of young men that go on a 
visit to foreign countries there must occa- 
sionally be some who would make mistakes 
but it can not be said that the proportion 
of these is greater than in the student 
body of England, where they have all the 
advantages of home and friends. 

There has evidently been some mis- 
understanding, which was at the root of 
this unreasonable prejudice, and nty 
Master welcomed the opportunity, which 
the invitations from the different Univer- 
sities anil the Royal Society of Medicine 
gave him to remove it. 

In answer to the congratulations offer- 
ed to him by the Universities and scientific 
societies for bringing the message of 
science from India he spoke of the growing 
solidarity and progress of the world 
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having their foundation on mutual de- 
pendence amongst nations; liow a con- 
stant surging backwards aud forwards 
of thought and ideals, now from the East 
and then from the West, had moulded and 
enriched the world’s civilisation; how the 
intellectual isolation of a community ora 
nation ultimate!}' cilded in its destruction. 
He also spoke of the ideals that animated 
the ancient Universities of his own country 
two thousands years ago: how pilgrims 
from different lands (locked to these centres 
of learning to be welcomed as guests of 
the nation. It is by hospitality so whole- 
hearted as this that the barriers which 
kept peoples apart are wiped out and it is 
by means such as these that the future 
unity among nations will be realised. 

Indian students in America. 

A very striking feature of American 
life is the opportunity it affords to poor 
students to earn by their own labour 
means for maintenance during their college 
life. No work is regarded as menial and 
the students who maintain themselves 
by work do not fall in social estimation. 
This undoubtedly encourages true man- 
hood. Some of the Indian students have 
maintained themselves in this way and 
the fortitude and determination they have 
displayed under appalling difficulties are 
worthy of the highest praise. But there 
are several drawbacks in their case which 
are not applicable to their American 
fellow-students. First among these is the 
severe strain on their strength and the 
interruption in their studies which manual 
labour entails. The second is the politico- 
economic force that is arrayed against 
them. 

Tiie two Americas. 

1 have previously alluded to a relatively 
small section of American citizens striving 
to maintain high principles in national 
dealings, liberty and fair play. But to a 
larger proportion of the American people 
worldly success is the sole aim of life. 
Hence the evolution of a complex political 
system which exerts a determining influ- 
ence on the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Among the dominating influ- 
ences are Wall Street, the Trust, and the 
demagogues who control labour. It is 
feared that Indian labourers who had 
fewer vices and lived simpler lives, would 


prove formidable rivals to American work- 
men. Fictitious reasons had, however, to 
be given out to justify their exclusion, and 
mysterious allusions were made about the 
undesirability of the introduction of orien- 
tal vice. There is humour in the idea of 
Indian workingmen tainting the moral at- 
mosphere of ah American slum! It is a 
variation of the old story of the wolf and 
the lamb. The Asiatic exclusion law has 
hitherto been applied universally, its pro- 
visions are likely to be relaxed in the case 
of the Japanese. This is a parable. 

Indian Students in Illinois. 

At the Illinois University', more than at 
any other place, the Indian students have 
found something like a home. Their gentle 
manners have won for them many friends. 
Unlike busy New York or Chicago this is a 
University town, mainly composed of the 
University professors and their pupils. 
Among the Professors here there are many 
who fulfil the ideal which vve associate 
with the teacher, the head of the family of 
whom the pupils are the members. Of 
several such l may mention Professor 
Morgan Brooks, to whom Indian students 
come as to their frieud and counsellor. To 
my Master he extended the hospitality of 
his home during his stay at Urbana. Pro- 
fessor Seymour, in charge of foreign stu- 
dents, is also a sincere friend of the Indian 
students. 

The University itself has its various 
departments well equipped with the most 
up-to-date appliances. The Physical labor- 
atory alone cost more tlmn half a million 
dollars. No University in America oilers 
greater facilities to Indian students than 
the University of Illinois. 

My Master’s address before the Univer- 
sity was crowded with a highly enthusi- 
astic audience. I give the following extract 
from the Scientific American in which Prof. 
J. Kunz of this University gave a summary 
of my Master’s work. 

“Prof. J. C. Bose’s work is intimately connected 
with two wide syntheses, namely, the electromagnetic 
nature of light, and the unitv of all life on earth. 
The electric waves predicted oy tylax well with all 
their properties were discovered by Hertz. These 
waves were still about ten million times longer than 
the beams of visible light. I’rof. Bose has thrown 
a bridge over this gulf by creating and studying 
electric waves of a length of six mm., the longest 
Beat wave known at present being almut 0.6 inni. 
In order to produce the short electric oscillations, 
to detect them and study their optical properties. 
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he had to construct a large number of new apparatus 
and instrument* and he has enriched physics by a 
number of apparatus, distinguished by simplicity, 
directness and ingenuity. Dr. Bose found further 
that the*change of the metallic contact resistance 
when acted upon by electric waves is a function of 
the atomic weight. These phenomena led to a new 
theory of metallic coherers. Before these discoveries it 
was assumed that the particles of two metallic 
pieces in contact are as it were fused together, so that 
the resistance decreases. But the increasing resistance, 
appearing for some elements, led to the theory that 
electric forces in the waves produce a peculiar 
molecular action or rearrangement of the molecules 
which may either decrease or increase the contact 
resistance. Self- AcovcrjP and fatiguc-cflccts remind 
us of the phenomenon of living organisms, llere we 
find indeed the nattir.V bridge between the two fields 
of investigations of Prof. Bose between Physics and 
Physiology. 

“With the advauce of various sciences it became 
more and more difficult for a single investigator to 
make contributions to different fields of knowledge. 
The special theories and the methods of each science 
increase every year, and the definitions of the con- 
cepts are so different that *a scientific man rarely 
finds himself at home in a science outside liis own 
field. Prof, Bose is one of the very rare .exceptions. 
And as in physics, we find his investigations in the 
physiology of plants and animals cluster round one 
fundamental idea, the idea of unity of the all that 
lives. Again as in physics, Prof. Bose made con- 
tributions to physiology by the construction of new 
instruments in investigation, characterised by 
marvelous simplicity, ingenuity and sensitiveness. 
The uniformity of responses by animals and plants 
and metals are recorded bv diagrams so identical 
that one could not tell which belongs to the animal 
kingdom or to the plant or to the dead metal. The 
laws of nature hold uniformly throughout the whole 
matcriai world.” 

State University of Iowa. 

From Illinois nay Master went to the 
State University of Iowa, not oply because 
the President of the University was a 
leading Itotanist and had sent him a 
pressing invitation but also because at 
this University one of our countrymen, 
solely by his merit, has secured for himself 
the important position of a lecturer in the 
University,— I refer to Dr. Sudhindra 
Hose. He has not only secured a high 
place in the estimation of his colleagues, 
but has laboured unremittingly for the 
welfare of the Indian Students and other 
Indians now in America. As a teacher 
he has also been able to attract a large 
number of University students to 
his lectures. During my Master’s short 
stay of two days he was beseiged by 
the different Departments to give lectures 
on Physics, on certain problems on Biology 
an! on Physiological Botany. To convey 
an idea of what strain the acceptance 
of invitations to the Universities entailed 


I reproduce here the programme that was 
drawn up for. him by the President of 
Iowa University. The social functions 
mentioned here did not mean simple 
attendance at dinners and lunches given 
in his honour; they meant a continuous 
animated talk in respouse to questions 
asked by different great ps of brilliant men 
of the University, who took this opportu- 
nity of meeting him and obtaining sugges- 
tions for the solution of various problems 
that had perplexed them in their work. 

We started from Illinois on Sunday the 
7th February and expected to reach Iowa 
City the same evening at 1L P. M. The 
train was however snow-bound and it 
was not till 1 o’clock on Monday morning 
that wc arrived at Iowa and were receiv- 
ed by the University officials. 

“Masnorandum Re Visit of Prof ester Jagadis 
Chandra Bose. 

Monday, February, Sth — 

it .'50 a. m. — Professor Shi nick, Professor Stewart, 
and tlie Chairman of the Lecture Committee will 
meet Professor Bose and escort him to the President’s 
Office. Introduction to the President and instruc- 
tional staff* of the University. 

10 to 12 a m. — Will join the Faculty in attending 
Convocation of the University in Academic Costume. 
Will be introduced by President Macbride and 
address the Convocation. 

12.30 to 3 p.m. — Will take luncheon at the home 
of Professor Sham lia ugh and meet Professors of the 
Department of Psychology. 

4 to 5.30 j\m — Will address the Seminar in Physics 
in the Physics Buildings. 

0 to «S r.M. — Will be entertained at dinner by the 
member of the staff of the Department of Botany. 

8.30 to 10 i*. m. — R eception by the Hindu Students. 

Tuesday, February Sth. 

12 to 2 p.m. —Will take luncheon with President 
Macbride and the Faculty. 

4 to 5.30 p.m. —Address the Seminar in Botany in 
the Science Building. 

0 to 7.30 p.m. —Will take dinner with Prof. Shimck 
and members of the Department of Physiology. 

5 to 10 p.m. — Will deliver lecture before llie 
University in the Natural Science Auditorium. 

The above is typical of the hard work 
that had to be gone through at each Uni- 
versity. 

The distance to lie travelled from one 
place to another often exceeded a thousand 
miles and we had many sleepless nights on 
the train ; there was besides the added 
anxiety for our delicate instruments and 
plants, to he carried personally. At the 
end of the journey tf-e had to face the sud- 
den transition from the over-heated train 
to the freezing cold outside. To these were 
added the anxiety of arranging* the difli- 
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cult experiments in a short time and in a 
new place where facilities for our special 
experiments were often wanting. Such 
strain had been endured more or less con- 
tinuously for a year during our journey in 
different parts of Europe and America. All 
this had been gradually telling on my 
Master’s health. For our next two 
important engagements we had a thousand 
miles’ journey before us from Iowa. When 
wc arrived at Boston my Master was laid 
up with an acute attack of influenza. We 
arrived at Boston on the loth and the 
first engagement was to lecture before the 
Clarke University, at Woorehestcr. 

The Cearke University. 

'This University is open only to post- 
graduate students. After they have taken 
degrees elsewhere they enter this University 
to continue advanced work in Philosophy 
and Psychology. The President of the 
University, Dr. Stanley Hall, is not only 
one of the greatest psychologists of the 
day but is also a great educationalist. 
He had addressed the following letter to 
my Master. 

“My dear Sir, 

There are several of us here who have 
been intensely interested in your work (I 
myself being among the number) from the 
date of its first publication. 1 should like 
very much if we could secure you to make 
a presentation of it. 

I am with great respect,* 

Very truly’ yours, 

0. Stanley Hall.” 

The lecture had been announced to be 
given the day after our arrival at Boston. 
We had twenty miles’ drive before us and 
ray Master was ill with fever. But he was 
determined to keep his engagement. On 
our arrival we found- a very large audience 
composed of advanced students and 
professors, and the Address was followed 
with the keenest interest. At the conclu- 
sion of the lecture President Stanley Hall 
spoke how Prof. Bose had by the aid of 
his remarkable instruments opened out a 
new field which had hitherto been beyond 
our conception, problems which have the 
deepest significance in psychology. They 
had at the Clarke University realised 
their importance from the date of their 
publication and he had himself given 
a special course of lectures on the results 
discovered by Prof. Bose which served as 


the starting point of a scientific study of 
psychology’. * 

Harvard university 

The next engagement was at Har- 
vard University. My Master received 
the following invitation from the Chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology : — 

“The Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology has learnt that you are in*this 
country and we hope that we may induce 
you to give a lecture, preferably* on a 
Psychological topic, at the University. 
Many of us are interested in your experi- 
ments on Plant Response and there will 
be many eager listeners. Let me assure 
you of a very' hearty welcome and of our 
sincere appreciation of your willingness to 
promote our research by telling us of your 
own work.” 

The Department of Philosophy at 
Harvard has won for itself a very high 
place in the world. It counts amongst its 
members philosophers as distinguished as 
James, Royce and Munsterburg. My 
Master’s work has greatly stimulated the 
study of Comparative Psychology and 
Plant Behaviour in this University. 
There were also heads ol other Depart- 
ments of Science who were keenly inter- 
ested in my Master’s novel investigations. 
Among these may be mentioned Dr. 
Osterhaut, Professor of Plant Physiology, 
and Professor Richards, the celebrated 
chemist who by his re-determination of 
the atomic weight of elements has won for 
himself a world-wide reputation. It is 
Prof. Richards who by his extraordinarily 
accurate method of determination has 
discovered two varieties of atoms of 
Lead. 

The lecture at Harvard University was 
announced to take place on the 17tli 
February, the day following the lecture at 
the Clarke University. We had hoped that 
the exertion of the lecture at this Univer- 
sity would not aggravate my Master’s 
illness. But it happened otherwise; he 
was laid up with high fever and it 
appeared that it would be impossible for 
him to deliver his address in the afternoon. 
In this strait he insisted that the doctor 
should give him some medicine that would 
allay the fever just to enable him to keep 
his engagement. It was not till much 
later that we realised what penalty had 
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to be paid for recourse to this' heroic 
measure. . 

The Emerson Hall at Harvard was 
crowded with the most distinguished 
audience, amongst whom were Munster- 
burg and other distinguished Psycholo- 
gists. In his Discourse iny Master traced 
that nervous impulse which is the basis 
of all sensations even in the plant king- 
dom. lie described the different methods 
which he has discovered for detecting and 
recording the speed of these impulses. He 
showed, how*under identical circumstances 
these impulses became exalted and intensi- 
fied, retarded or arrested, both in plants 
and animals ; how an impressed habit 
canalised new nervous channels, and how 
passivity, on the other hand, blocked it. 
lie visualised the molecular wave by 
which the sensiferous impulse is propaga- 
ted and the possibility of impressing 
molecular predisposition by which the 
impulse could be accelerated or retarded ; 
how forces which might bring about these 
predispositions might be internal or 
external. In support of his theory he 
described the directive forces he had 
successfully employed in exalting or 
depressing at will the nervous impulse in 
plant. His prediction that similar methods 
would be found equally effective in con- 
trolling the nervous impulse in the animal 
has been fully substantiated. lie is thus 
able to make the experimental animal 
perceive stimulus which had hitherto 
remained below its threshold of perception. 
By reversing the directive force he has, on 
the other hand, been able to modify the 
intensity of the transmitted effect of the 
super-maximal stimulus and how the con- 
vulsive response of the animal suddenly dis- 
appeared though the abnormally intense 
stimulus was still playing on the perL 
pherial end of the nervous channel; 
Nothing showed the unity of life so con- 
clusively as this demonstration of the 
indentity of nervous impulse in plant and 
animal. 

We thought that we had now come to 
the end dour journey in America, and 
was preparing to start for home by way 
of England. But insistent messages came 
from California that the Universities there 
should not be omitted from our pro- 
gramme. And we started on our long 
journey to cross the entire breadth of the 
American Continent from the furthest East 


to the extreme West. The distance to be 
traversed wasf over three thousand miles 
and it took us lour (lays’ and four nights’ 
journey to reach our destination. Diverse 
were the physical characteristics of the 
different regions we had to pass through. 
We left the Eastern coast of America under, 
the grip of ice; the Mid-West wasstillmore 
frigid. When we neared the Pacific Coast 
the scenery suddenly changed. A greeu 
verdure covered the plains of California, 
and the sight of the old familiar date palm 
and other tropical vegetation brought 
memories of the homeland. We reached 
San Francisco on the 12th of March, and 
spent the next two days in going over 
the wonderful Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. Limits of space forbid 
an attempt to describe the architectural 
triumphs of this Exhibition and its 
innumerable exhibits. 

Our first lecture was before the State 
University of California at Berkeley, one of 
the largest and most important State 
Universities of America. The lecture 
evoked a very keen appreciation from the 
audience and we had a very cordial and 
enthusiastic reception from the members 
of the University. 

Tuk Lkla.ni) Stanford Univkrsity. 

The Taj, the most beautiful mausoleum 
in the world, isa memorial which aflliction 
erected in memory of the Beloved. In the 
West a*Temple of Learning has been erect- 
ed by Sorrowing parents in memory of 
their only son. Lclaud Stanford was 
attending a meeting of the Senate when 
the news of the death of his only child 
reached him. “Henceforth California is 
to be the eternal and living emblem of my 
son,’’ was the vow taken by the stricken 
Senator. He travelled through many 
lands so that he might be able to erect a 
temple worthy of the knowledge that is to 
be enshrined within. For this he made an 
endowment of all his lortune for the new 
University. The mother parted with all 
her jewels, which realised five millions! 
They wished that “Education here is to be 
made entirely free, an education which is 
to promote the public welfare by exercis- 
ing au influence on Uthalf of humanity and 
civilisation, teaching the blessings of liber- 
ty regulated by law, and inculcating 
love and reverence for the great principles 
of government as derived from the in- 
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alienable rights of a man to life and 
liberty.” 

At my Master’s lecture before the 
University President Starr Jordon, one 
of the most celebrated men of the age, was 
in the chair. In the most eloquent terms 
he welcomed the Eastern Scientist. My 
Master’s lecture evoked the keenest inter- 
est and enthusiasm among the audience 
which is found expressed in the following 
letter from Dr. J. Peirce, Professor of 
Plant Physiology :— 

“May I attempt to express the grateful 
appreciation of the Members of this De- 
partment and of the President and other 
Members of this University of your kind- 
ness in coming to us and in delivering such 
an illuminating Address as the one you 
gave us last Tuesday afternoon? You 


had a very thoroughly interested audience, 
composed largely of students in the 
different departments of Biology, and to 
each you gave something which wifi never 
be forgotten. Can there be any more 
satisfying reward for a teacher? And can 
there be any more satisfying reward for 
an investigator than the feeling that his 
researches have pushed our ignorance a 
little further back and brought human 
betterment a little nearer ?” 

We had come to tl\p farthest point of 
the earth from the homeland and we had 
yet to complete the other half of the 
circuit round the world. We sailed on 
the 20th of March, 1915, by s.s. Nippon 
Maru, bound homeward. 

Basiswak Sen. 


WEEP IF YOUR EYES HAVE TEARS 


Weep if your eyes have tears, 

While bearers go with heavy eyes 
Across charred plains, neath unknown skies 
To save the maimed before sunrise 
From further fears ! 

Weep though you long for play ; , 

And think to-night that while you*s1eep, 

A thousand men through red blood deep, 
Will bring their comrades home to reap 
A bed of clay ! 

Weep though your hearts be gay ! 

A lad of tender years this night 
Lies silent in the pale moonlight— 

The bearers sicken at the sight— 

And turn away. 

Weep though you dare not tell : 

For as dawn hastens, men rush fast ; 

The full-orbed moon looks down aghast 
And seems to ask : “How long will ’t last, 
This reign of hell ?” 


Weep though you see the light ; 

For those red rays of smiling sun 
Announce a battle new begun— 

Whence blood of brothers fresh will run 
To foul the night ! 

Weep though the bugle calls, 

And men go forth in bright array, 

To beat their foes and come away— 

But then it comes their turn one day ; 
For each one falls ! 

Weep though your tears arc spent— 

Yes, weep that men who fight each other, 
Can’t in a foe detect a brother, 

And see that race has but one mother, 
One common bent ! 


Wilfred Wellock. 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE UNI ITil) STATES 


I N America deep, intense, passionate pat- 
riotism is ns universal as it is uniform. 
Indeed patriotism is the one dominant 
religious creed in American life. “ I he 
Americans arc filled/* observes Emil Reich 
in his* Success •Among the Nations, “with 
such an implicit and absolute confidence iti 
their Union and their future success that 
any remark other than laudatory is in- 
acceptable to the majority of them. We 
have had many opportunities of hearing 
public speakers in America cast doubts 
upon the very existence of Hod and ot Pro- 
vidence, (pies! ion the historic nature o! 
veracity of the whole fabric of Christianity; 
but never has it b.;en our fortune to catch 
the slightest whisper of doubt, the slight- 
est want of faith, in the chief Cod of Ame- 
rica — unlimited belief in the future ol Ame- 
rica/ * It is to the study ot the govern- 
ment of such a nation that I wish to invite 
your attention. In mv previous paper* 

I have discussed the Federal or National 
government; I shall now proceed to ex- 
amine the governments of the States which 
constitute the American Union. 

There are forty-eight States in the 
Union, and broadly speaking they fall into 
these five groups : 

The Pacific States— Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah. 

The North-Western States— Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mi- 
chigan. 

The Middle States— Indiana, Ohio, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 

The New England States— Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine. 

The Southern or old Slave States— West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia Florida, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, (the last two came into the 

* See author's article on “American Govern- 
’.ifiient” in the Modern Review , Vol. XVI, October, 
£9 14, pp. 385-390. 


Union long after the abolition of slavery). 

These forty-eight States* are not of uni- 
form size. The largest State, Texas, is 
approximately three times as big as Kash- 
mir or thirty-three times as large hs 
Haroda State. The smallest, Rhode Island, 
is a trifle smaller than * rissa. Again, 
these States vary greatly in their popula- 
tion. New York, with over eight million 
souls, is the most populous State, having 
less than one-sixth the population of Ben- 
gal or one-half of Ceylon. Nevada, with 
eight v-ouc "thousand inhabitants, is the 
lca^t populous, having about the same 
number of people as arc found in Sikkim 
State or one-fourth the population ot 
Assam (Manipur). 

At the very outset, it is important to 
understand the relation between the Fe- 
deral government and the State govern- 
ments’ The former has no right to inter- 
fere in the local affairs ot the State. Each 
State has its own government and orders 
all local matters to suit itself. The United 
States Congress cannot dictate to a State 
whether its legislature should be composed 
of fifty or a hundred members; whether it 
should have annual or bi-annual sessions ; 
whether the State Governor should serve 
for three years or five. The voters of each 
State set up their own government, which 
can do within the State that which is not 
expressly forbidden by the Federal Consti- 
tution. 'The State government by attend- 
ing to the business of the community 
leaves the Federal government free to deal 
* with the big problems pt national and 
international importance. Such an ar- 
rangement of taking smaller matters away 
from the National congress adds enormous- 
ly to the efficiency of the National legisla- 
ture. Over in England the number ot local 
matters to be settled by Parliament arc 
too numerous ; petty local questions con- 
sume so much valuable time that import- 
ant measures are held tip for lack of time, 
that the Indian budget, generally intro- 
duced on the last day of the Parliament, 
has to go through the farce of a hurned 
and pertunetory discussion. 

Under the American system ot govern- 
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incut the State is supreme within its own 
boundaries ; but the Nation ranks first. 
There are many anecdotes illustrating this 
point. Let me mention just orte as illustra- 
tive of this point. When that stately and 
picturesque figure of American history, John 
Hancoek, was Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, immediately following the 
War for Independence, 1 'resident Washing- 
ton came to the city of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. A question arose as to the eti- 
quette of formal visits between the head of 
the nation, Washington, and the head of 
the State, Hancock. He insisted that as 
the chief executive of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, it was not for him to go 
and pay his respects to Washington on a 
visit in Massachusetts. On the contrary, 
it was the duty of Washington to come to 
him first. Washington, with equal firm- 
ness, maintained that he was the chief 
magistrate of the whole United States, in- 
cluding Massachusetts, and that Hancock 
must pay his official respects to the Presi- 
dent. Finally, Hancock was made to see 
his mistake and he yielded; but he called 
upon Washington with the utmost reluc- 
tance. Hancock bundled himself up most 
elaborately and explained to Washington 
that he was late in coining because he had 
a spell of gout 1 The point of the story lies 
in the fact that had Washington given 
away before Hancock he would have prac- 
tically admitted the superiority of the 
Governor to the President. The* State is 
only .a part of the nation, and since the 
head of the nation is the chief Executive 
of the whole country, the head ol the State 
government must make the first call. 

The form of government in all the forty- 
eight States is the same in general outline. 
The organic law of the State, which is its 
constitution, is usually a lengthy document 
containing the fundamental principles of 
State government.' All other laws enacted 
by the State must conform to the provi- 
sions of the constitution. The contents ol 
a State constitution may be arranged in 
three groups. The first group deals with 
the Bill of Rights. By these provisions 
the citizens are guaranteed the enjoyment 
of all their civil rights, such as liberty of 
speechaud of the press, freedom of religious 
worship, trial by jury, exemption from 
unjust seizures and Searches, the right of 
petition, and “the right freely to assemble 
together to counsel tor the common good.’’ 
The second group has to do with the 


framework of the State government: it 
tells of the organization of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments, and of 
the manner in which they should exercise 
their powers. In the last group’is found 
the amending clause, which provides for 
future alterations in the constitution. 

Each State has three branches or departs 
meats of government : a legislature, ait 
executive, and a judiciary. A brief consi- 
deration of these three departments is 
necessary to an understanding of the 
workings of the .machinery of ’State 
government. 

The official title of the legislative branch 
is generally Legislature or General 
Assembly. The State legislatures are al- 
ways made up of two houses — a lower 
house and an upper house. The upper 
house is ended the Senate, and the lower 
house is usually designated the House of 
Representatives. The legislatures do not 
have the same number of members in every 
Slate. The lower house on an average 
consists of from one hundred to two 
hundred members, while the upper house 
has about fifty. 

The members of the legislature are every- 
where elected by popular suffrage ; and 
both the senators and representatives are 
elected by the same voters. The general 
qualifications for voters are that they shall 
be twenty-one years of age, meet certain 
educational tests in a number of States, 
and pay a small poll tax in the Southern 
States.* The purpose of this tax, which 
is from three to six rupees, is to exclude 
the poor negroes from voting. 

In the first period of constitutional 
development the elective lranchisc was ex- 
tremely limited. Not only were there rigid 
property qualifications,* but there were 
also many religious qualifications. For 
instance, no one could be a member of the 
legislative body in Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
or Delaware unless he believed in the divine 
inspiration of the Bible. In several of the 
States, Governors were required to be 
protestants. Catholics and “unbelievers" 
were not regarded as proper persons to 
hold office. Happily the days of religious 
fanaticism in politics seem to be at aa end. 
At present the restrictions on suffrage are 
comparatively fewand simple. With the ex- 
ception of paupers, criminals, lunatics, 
and negroes in certain sections of the 
country, practically all men can vote; 
and nearly one-half of the women have (or 
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will have in the near future) the right to 
participate to a certain extent in the elec- 
tion of public officers and the decision of 
public questions. 

The legislators receive salaries, the 
largest annual amount being 4,500 rupees 
in New York, and the smallest 450 rupees 
in Maine. Many States follow the per 
diem system, ranging in California from 
twenty-four rupees a day for each day the 
legislature is in session to nine rupees in 
several States. % # 

The Senate is usually presided overby 
the Lieutenant Governor, if there is any; 
and the lower house. is organised under a 
Speaker, chosen from among its own 
members. 

Although the senators are generally 
older than the members ot the lower 
house, yet the powers of the two chambers 
.arc co-ordinate. In other countries, such 
as in Canada, France, and England, the 
upper house is weaker than the lower. In 
America notwithstanding that the Senate 
enjoys a few special functions, such as 
passing on appointments and sitting on 
impeachments, the two houses have about 
the same power. 

Most ol the work in the State legisla- 
tures, as in Congress, is done through 
committees. A proposed law is called a 
bill. When a lull is introduced either in 
; the upper house or in the lower, the bill is 
. referred to one of the Standing Com- 
, mittees. A committee can amend the bill, 

, substitute a new one in its place, or kill it 
outright. A committee has almost ab- 
solute power over the bills placed in its 
charge. In reporting a bill, the commit- 
tee either recommends for or against it, 
advising its passage or urging its defeat. 
And the legislature as a rule follows the 
recommendations of the committee. When 
a bill has passed, one house then it is sent 
to the otner, where it goes through the 
same process. After passing both 1 houses, 
the bill goes to the Governor for his ap- 
proval. He may, if he choose, veto the 
measure. It can, however, b» passed over 
his veto. If the vetoed bill passes each 
house again by a larger majority — usually 
two-thirds — it is enacted into law. 

The legislators spare nb pains to keep in 
vital touch with their constituents. This 
is true of the members of Congress as well 
J as of the State legislatures. As soon as 
^important bills are up for consideration, 
>'i legislators keep their ears close to the 


ground that they may readily detect 
rumblings of public sentiments. More- 
over, representatives of various interested 
clubs and societies call on the legislators, 
and give their views on questions at issue. 
Should the legislature hold back a measure 
which is supported by .public opinion the 
letter-writing brigade — always a very 
busy, always a very powerful force in the 
direction of American public affairs — 
gets immediately into action. Each 
member of the legislature is at once 
besieged and bombarded by a fusillade of 
private letters and telegrams demanding 
instant action. And woe to that law- 
maker who dares to be heedless of these 
warnings! For as sure as he is living he 
will be adequately punished for his recre- 
ancy at the .next election ! 

The legislature meets every year or once 
in every two years at the State capital. 
The biennial sessions have grown out of 
the desire to restrict legislature output, to 
keep the legislators from doing more harm 
than absolutely necessary. Too much legis- 
lation, they say naively, hinders business. 
The activities of the legislators do at times 
assume alarming proportions. “The an- 
nual output of all the legislatures,” in the 
words of Bryce in his American Common- 
wealth, “has been estimated at 15,000 
statutes. From 1899 to 1904, the number 
passed was 45,552. In 1909 there were 
passed in Maryland 741 acts, in California 
729, in Pennsylvania 050, in New York 596, 
and in Ifortli Carolina 1219.” It is the 
dearest ambition of every legislator to 
have at least one law to his credit, and 
thus make for himself a name to be remem- 
bered by posterity. That may not be 
particularly open to objection ; but to an 
"outlandcr,” as the Germans would say, 
many of his laws seem to be altogether 
unnecessary, if not positively foolish. 
There is a report that a bill was introduc- 
ed into the Texas Legislature a few years 
ago the preamble of which contained the9c 
words : "Resolved, that the sky of Texas 
is hitter than that of Italy.” Again, in the 
Legislature of New York it was decided 
that thirteen oysters make a dozen! Is it 
surprising that the administration has 
g, aiued while the legislature has lost in 
popular confidence ? Every year the press 
of the country roundly denounces the meet- 
ing of a State legislature as somewhat ol 
a public calamity, and hails its adjourn- 
ment with sighs of profound relief. 
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The head of the executive department 
is called Governor. He is elected by 
popular vote— although in some States the 
legislature may m ike the choice if there 
is no majority. The age requirement lor 
Governor is usually thirty or thirty-five 
years. Moreover he must be an American 
citizen, and must ' have been a resident 
within the State for a period of from five 
to seven j’cars. 

The office of Governor is of considerable 
dignity, being second to that of the 
President of the Republic. Presidents and 
Governors are now and then inaugurated, 
but seldom with the semi-barbaric pomp 
and ceremony that still greet the European 
monarehs of lingering medievalism. Here 
in America, neither the President nor the 
Governor is hedged about by the 
ceremonials and formalities of royalty. 
The Presidents of the United States as 
well as the Governors of the common- 
wealths are, after all, of the plain people. 

The term of office of a Governor 
varies in different States. In a few in- 
stances he serves only one year; in about 
half the States he is chosen for two years : 
and in the others he holds office lor four 
years. The Governor is usually eligible 
to re-election. He can be removed from 
office by impeachment; this method of 
removal being much the same as in the 
Federal government. 

The Governor receives a salary which, 
again, is not uniform in every common- 
wealth. One State pays its chid execu- 
tive as high as thirty -six thousand rupees 
a year. This is the highest compensation 
for a Governor in America; while two 
others pay only nine thousand rupees a 
year to their chief executive. The office 
of the governors of Indian provinces may 
be said to correspond to that of the 
Governors of American States. It is 
therefore interesting to know that our 
governors in India, where the cost of 
living is infinitely less than in America, 
get immensely larger salaries. For 
instance, the governors of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal, who are the most 
important officials after the viceroy, each 
carry, 1 believe, a salary of over one 
hundred and twenty thousand rupees 
per annum— being iv> little drain on the 
depleted treasury of India. 

In the early days of the Republic such 
was the popular distrust of the executive 
that he was little more than a passive 


spectator of the law-making process. 
He could not demand a reconsideration of 
laws; he had no veto power. Nowhecnjoys 
a more extensive range of powers. _ He can 
call the legislature to special session. In 
nearly all States a bill cannot become law 
without his signature. He can defeat or 
delay the passage of a bill by interposing 
his veto. The Governor is also in vestal 
with the power of pardoning or of reduc- 
ing the sentence of criminals. Finally, the 
Governor appoints some minor .State 
officers, and not infrequently the members 
of various department boards and com- 
missions. In addition to these specific 
duties, the Governor is charged with the 
general enforcement ol law and order 
throughout the State. 

The Governor, as has already been stat- 
ed, is the head of the executive department; 
but there are other important executive 
officers in the State government. Some 
of these are: the Secretary of State, who 
has charge of the records of the State 
and countersigns all proclamations and 
commissions issued by the Governor ; the 
Treasurer, who receives and disburses the 
public moneys of the State; the Comptroll- 
er or Auditor, who is the book-keeper and 
accountant of the State; the Attorney 
General, who gives legal advice to the 
government and is responsible for the 
prosecution of criminal suits; the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
is the head ol the public school system ; and 
the Adjutant General, who is directly in 
charge of the State militia. In this list, 
the office of the Lieutenant Governor is 
not included because some of the Southern 
States do not have that office. In the 
States whc'rc there is a Lieutenant Governor 
he ranks next below the Governor. The 
Lieutenant Governor usually presides 
over the deliberations of the upper house, 
and fulfils the duties of the Governor when 
he is out of the State. 

We come now to the consideration ol 
the third department ol the State, namely, 
the judiciary. Every State of the Union 
has ail elaborate system of eourts for the 
administration ol justice. Indeed, _ every 
State has its own laws, eourts, and judges- 
To be sure the power ol a State does not 
extend beyond its boundaries^ nevertheless 
the acts of a State arc recognized' as valid 
in all parts of the Union. “Thus, judg- 
ments of the eourts of one State cannot be 
questioned in any other, and records of the 
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title ot property are conclusive in, every 
State. .11 this were not so, and if questions 
once determined could be re-opened to 
litigation in other States, the greatest 
confusion and injustice would result from 
the difficulty of presenting evidence to 
courts.” 

At the head of the State judicial system 
is a Supreme Court, which sits at the 
capital of the State. In a sense the 
Supreme Court exercises a supervisory 
control over all the lower courts in the 
State. “Its chief function is the correction 
of errors at law. Only in rare instances 
are cases started in first instance or 
begun in the Supreme Court.” Most of 
its work consists in hearing appeals of 
cases tried in the inferior courts. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court arc final, 
except in cases where they involve points 
over which it has no jurisdiction. In such 
eases appeals may lie had to the Federal 
Courts. 

Below the Supreme Court are district 
courts — that is courts of general jurisdic- 
tion. All actions, civil as well as criminal, 
may lie started in these tribunals. 

At the bottom of this system of judicial 
tribunals are the justice courts presided 
over by the Justices of the I’eace. They 
hear minor eases in city, town, or village. 
They have only original jurisdiction. Save 
a few eases of very minor importance, 
appeals may be taken from justice courts 
to the district court. 

When the State governments were first 
organized, judges were, for the most part, 
either appointed by the Governors or 
elected by the legislatures, and they held 
their offices for life or during good be- 
haviour. At present in a large majority of 
the States, as a consequence of the growing 
democratic desire to control all government 
officials by the electorate, judges arc 
elected by the people themselves and for 
comparatively short terms. While there 
is no general agreement as to tenure, in 
most States the judges of the inferior 
courts serve for from four to ten years. 
The Supreme Court tenure ranges from 
twenty-one years in Pennsylvania to two 
years in Vermont. 

Persons who are nat in sympathy with 
progressive democracy arc prone to criti- 
cize the elective judiciary as being unwise 
and unsafe. But does the popular election 
of judges tend to lower the standard of judi- 
cial efficiency ? Does the principle of popular 


election impair the integrity of judges or 
impede the course of justice ? The consensus 
of best thought among the leading Ame- 
rican jurists seems to be that “appointment 
of judges and life tenure are undemocratic ; 
that present methods are necessary to 
secure complete popular government.” 
Further, they advance# the argument that 
“the judicial, no less than other branches 
of government, should, through elections, 
be brought into frequent contact with 
the popular will.” 

For conviction of crimes, there are in 
the United States three forms of punish- 
ment, namely : fine, imprisonment, and 
punishing the body. Fines arc usually 
moderate. Terms of imprisonment vary 
from one hour to a life sentence. The 
convicts are given some opportunity to 
reform. Their sentences are frequently' 
shortened if they behave well. “All senten- 
ces for terms of years," writes Professor 
Albert Bushncll Hart of Harvard University 
in his volume on Actual Government , “are 
subject to a deduction of about one-fifth 
for good conduct while in prison ; and the 
average long sentence is much brought 
down by the frequent use of the pardoning 
power, so that prisoners who arc under 
life sentence fire said actually to average 
ten years in prison.” 

The prisoners arc taught many useful 
trades and industries. They usually get 
good food, and have regular hours of 
recreation. They arc not ruled by blows 
and curses. They are treated with consi- 
deration, and fire helped to regain that 
self-respect which is a ncscssary basis for 
reform. The idea back of their treatment 
is that convicts are human even though 
they have transgressed the law, and they 
arc entitled to human consideration. In 
many of the jails I visited I found rooms of 
the prisoners' well fit fed up with chairs, 
reading tables, and pink shaded electric 
lamps. Their floors were furnished with 
rugs, doors with lace curtains, and walls 
decorated vvith pictures. These rooms, in 
spite of thetr steel bars, looked to me more 
like a Turkish “harem room” than a 
prison cell. 

Criminals are social delinquents suffer- 
ing from physical or moral disease. The 
working motive in inflicting punishment 
upon such persons, in all enlightened 
countries, is to remove his error and set 
him right. Punishment is not an act of 
blind vengeance ; punishment in itself is 
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not the main end sought. The chief object 
is to correct the fault, to redeem the man 
to society. Hence certain of the criminals 
are awarded indeterminate sentences. 
Under such a sentence the prisoner is 
released on parole. 'I he paroled man is 
aided to get employment with some one 
who will not diser. : minate against him 
because of his prison experience. He is 
required not to change the place of his 
employment without the knowledge of the 
prison authorities, to save as much as la- 
can, to shun evil company, and to report 
to the prison at stated times. Although he 
enjoys complete personal liberty, yet he 
receives “friendly and helpful supervision” 
from parole officers especially appointed 
for that purpose. As soon as the man 
succeeds in convincing the prison authori- 
ties that he has reformed and is able to 
live a law-abiding life, he is given an uncon- 
ditional discharge. This usually conies after 
one has served a probationary period of 
six months to a year. 

It will be easy to find reactionaries in 
Hindusthan who will hysterically leap to 
the conclusion that if prisoners were 
paroled in India, the country would be 
submerged beneath a crime wave. Listen 
to the expert testimony of the Journal of 
the American Institute of La w anrl Crimi- 
nology on the success of the parole system ! 
The Journal in its current issue remarks 

“that the jiarole system, wherever adopted ( in 
more than thirty-two States and other nations be- 
sides ), has never been set aside. The mean average 
number who have made good on parole is eighty-four 
per cent, of the total number. Most of those failed 
were shortcoming on minor points.” 

Is not that a remarkable tribute to the 
efficiency of the parole system ? Is not the 
best way to repress crime to amend the 
criminal ? 

Cruel, inhuman . punishments are no 
longer patiently tolerated in America. 
With the exception of a single small Sta te, 
Delaware, whipping as a legal penalty for 
crime is as much a thing of the past in the 
United States as thumbscrews, and racks, 
and “collars of torture” in Europe. In sonic 
States the gibbet has been displaced by 
electric chairs where criminals arc “elec- 
trocuted” instead of being hanged. 

Capital sentences are very infrequently 
inflicted. The number of legal executions 
during the year 1915 was 119, and in 
1914, only 74. The value of a man as an 
economic asset and the sacredness of his 


life as a human being have exerted such an 
influence upon some of the best thinkers 
of America that already five States have 
abolished the death penalty. 

In taking even a cursory glance at the 
State government no one can fail to be 
seriously impressed by its increasing demo- 
cratic tendencies, which are especially 
noticeable ill the use of such political 
devices as the initiative, the referendum, 
anl the recall. By the initiative the 
people themselves reserve the right- to 
initiate, to propose latvs, afid to submit 
them directly to the voters for their 
adoption or rejection.. Through the re- 
ferendum the people exercise their power 
to approve or reject laws already passed 
by the legislature. The initiative aud re- 
ferendum are used for constitutional 
and statutory laws, as well as for local 
ordinances. The -advantages of the 
initiative and referendum arc that they act 
as a brake upon the vagaries and the 
errors of judgment on the part of the 
legislature. They exert a wholesome edu- 
cative influence upon the people. In order 
to vote intelligently upon a proposed law, 
the voters must study it in all its bearings. 
The result is that it awakens in them 
patriotic interest in public affairs, and 
makes them better fitted for the onerous 
duties and responsibilities of a free govern- 
ment. 

Since 1908 the initiative and referendum 
are further supplemented in a few instances 
by the recall. This is a process by which 
the voters may dismiss “every elective 
officer” or “every public officer” — not even 
excluding the judiciary — before the expira- 
tion of the term for which he was chosen 
on any ground whatsoever which seems 
satisfactory to the electorate. The chtef 
merit of the recall is that it enables Jthe 
people to keep the government officials 
under their control. “ The theories of re- 
call,” declares a recent writer, “are based 
upon the notion that in the people rests 
the authority to discharge public servants 
at any time by popular vote without 
proof of misconduct or maladministration 
in office. In other words, the relation of 
employer and employee should exist be-- 
tween the people and their agents at all 
times, and the people should have the 
power to discharge at will.” 

Space will not permit of the enumera- 
tion of all of the details of such an intri- 
cate gigantic machinery as State govern* 
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mt'jjt. It may be stated, however, that 
the mpst powerful influence which’ keeps 
this machinery going is the driving force 
of public sentiment. If in India some of 
the bureaucratic officials are as absolute 
as Jove himself, in America government 
officers are as humble and us responsive to 
the people as their humblest servants. In 


short, tlie government of the United States 
represents the good sense of an independent 
nation, the highest political instinct of a 
free people.- • 

SnnniNDRA Bose, m.a., i*h.o. 

Lecturer in Political Science, The 
State University of Iowa.. 
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B EFORE the Coalition Ci overnment was 
formed, new problems of great impor- 
tance began to emerge, chief among 
them being the abuse of the facilities for 
obtaining drink, the recrudescence of labour 
troubles, and the supply of munitions. 
These three questions formed the first grave 
domestic problem of the War. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, threw himself heart and soul into 
the solution of these domestic problem of 
the war, and specially the drink question. 
It is said that in dealing with the drink 
question Mr. Lloyd George exaggerated 
the effect of drink on the production of 
munitions. But it is characteristic ( f Mr. 
Lloyd George that whatever he attacks he 
attacks with impetuosity, ami in this 
case too his characteristic impetuosity 
did not leave him. He attributed 
labour shortcomings in munition works 
to drink among workmen, in the capa- 
city of the chairman of a Committee 
appointed to organise the output of 
munitions, and submitted to the House of 
Commons proposals for higher taxes on 
aleohol. These proposals brought Mr. 
Lloyd George into conflict with the Irish 
Nationalists who took such a strong line 
against the proposed taxes on liquor that 
these proposals had to be dropped. How- 
ever, two Bills were passed, one restricting 
the. supply and sale of iiftmature spirits, 
and the other imposing restrictions on 
drink facilities especially in war-work 
areas. But while Mr. Lloyd George stated 
that the drink facilities had to do a great 
deal with labour shortcomings in munition 
works, Mr. Asquith at the same time de- 


clared that there was no deficiency in the 
supply of munitions and made no allusion 
to the drink question in his speech at New- 
castle. This singular contrariety of opi- 
nion bewildered the country; but it aid 
not seriously disturb its mind. It, how- 
ever, made it clear that all was not well 
with the Liberal Government, and pre- 
pared the people for the change in the 
Government, if events were to develop in 
that direction. And events did develop in 
the direction of change. Two personal 
issues came to the fore, the one concerning 
the army, and the other concerning the 
navy. The question of an adequate supply 
of munitions on the one hand, and the 
acute controversy between Mr. Churchill, 
the first Lord, and Lord Fisher, the First 
Sea Lord, resulting in the withdrawal of 
the latter from the Admiralty, precipitated 
the crisis. The question of munitions 
and the controversy at the Admiralty 
between Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher 
resulted in a Coalition Government, 
formed from Liberal, Unionist and Labour 
parties. The Coalition Government met 
Parliament on June 3, 191f>. Among other 
changes, a new Department, the Ministry 
of Munitions, was created with Mr. Lloyd 
George as its head . . 

The appointment of Mr. Lloyd George* 
as Minister of Munitions was received 
with satisfaction both by the Press 
and the public. Liberals and _ Tories 
vied with each other in thanking the 
Government for his appointment as 
Minister of Munitions, “lie knows our 
needs ; he has done fnore than anyone to 
meet them already ; he has the vision to 
look ahead and the strength to act,” wrote 
“The Times” on his appointment to the 
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said post, in his first speech as Minister 
of Munitions he boldly told the country 
that the task before them was not a mere 
walkover but one of tremendous magni- 
tude, and that it would only be by a con- 
centration of every effort, energy and 
resource that we could win through to the 
end that we all desired. ' By painting the 
immediate future, in somewhat sombre 
tints, he opened the eyes of the public to 
the tremendous task that was in front of 
them. He did not mince matters, lie did 
not hide the truth, lie did not prevaricate. 
But with his characteristic courage and 
boldness he plainly told the country that 
they could not afford to dwell in the fool’s 
paradise in which they have been “luxuri- 
ating” for nearly a year. lie struck the 
same note in a preface written by him to 
a book entitled “Through Terror to 
Triumph” containing his war speeches, 
which was published by H odder and 
Stoughton in September, 1915. This pre- 
face, which is eloquent in language and 
impassioned in style, is worth perusal The 
picture painted throughout is dark and 
sombre. “Russian fortresses, deemed im- 
pregnable,” writes Mr. Lloyd George, are 
falling like sand castles before the resistless 
tide of Teutonic invasion." The preface 
was strongly criticised by the Liberal 
Press, which described it as “dark as mid- 
night,” and pointed out that it was only 
in July 1915, that Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self had divided the publicists into the Blue 
story school and Grey story school and 
had declared that both were wrotfg, the 
story being “mottled.” But in this preface, 
they said, there was nothing “mottled” 
about the story. They further pointed out 
that in the whole preface there was not a 
single word about the British Navy. The 
Tory press, on the contrary, made capital 
out of this preface, and were so enthusiastic 
about it that some 6f them published the 
same preface two days running. Moreover, 
they used this preface as a fresh ground for 
active agitation in favour of compulsion. 

Mr. Lloyd George himself has ex- 
plained as to what made him write this 
preface in the preface itself thus 

“That is why ! am recalling these unpleasant 
facts, because 1 wish to stir my countrymen to put 
forth their strength to amend the situation. To 
dwell on such events is the most disagreeable task 
that can fall to the lot of a pliblic man. For all that, 
the public man who either shirks these facts himself, 
or does not do his best to force others to face them 
until they are redressed, is guilty of high treason to 
the State which he has sworn to serve." 


In . the statement which he made 
in the House ol Commons on December 
20, 1915, on the work of his depart- 
ment, he did not fail to refer to the 
policy of being too late. In fact, Mr. Lloyd 
George has never failed to impress the fact 
of the seriousness of the situation upon his 
countrymen. As he is never tired of im- 
pressing the said fact upon his countrymen, 
he is accused of pessimism in certain quar- 
ters. “John Bull” in its issue of January 
1, 1910, in its open letter to Mr. Lloyd 
George wrote , 

“1 am inclined to rank candour high amoug the 
political virtues, hut I do wivh you would strike a 
less pessimistic note. For- many of your <|ualities 1 
have a genuine respect, hut I c.umot forget that al- 
most every time you have set yourself up as a mili- 
tary prophet you have been hopelessly wrong, and 
am therefore inclined rather to discount your gloomy 
prognostications. In you ■ last speech you seem to 
have been in the depths of the doldrums, but I am 
hoping you tinv manage to start the New Year With 
a smile. II not, you will certainly be ‘encouraging 
the enemy’ and what will Saint Simon say ?" 

But to charge Mr. Lloyd George with 
pessimism because he points out unpleasant 
facts with a view to remedying them is 
nothing short of an act of ingratitude, 
lie wants to set right what is wrong, and 
you cannot set things right unless you 
know what is wrong.“Thc Evening News” 
in its isstie of December 21, 1915, hits 
the nail on the head when it says : 

M lf pessimism means possessing the courage to face 
the worst and set right what is wrong, then it is 
pessimism that is going to win this war, and Mr. 
Lloyd George is one of the greatest of the pessimists.” 

Mr. Llqyd George is neither pessimist 
nor optimist, but lie is “factist” ( that is 
one who faces the fact and tells the fact ), 
if I can correctly use the term. Or, he is, 
what they call a mcliorist. The word meli- 
orism was invented by George Eliot, and 
adopted later on by' Professor James Sully, 
who turned it into a philosophical term. 
A mcliorist is one who takes a middle 
course, i.e. who believes that the world is, 
on the whole, towards good, and who 
belie ves in the ultimate triumph of liberty 
over militarism, of justice over injustice, of 
righteousness over wickedness, of light 
over darkness, and of good over evil. Bat 
this is not optimism, but meliorism. And 
Mr. Lloyd George is .a meliorist. He is not 
a pessimist, but a patriot. He is, in fact, 
the torch-bearer of the truth. 

Mr. Beriah Evans, a jjrominent 
statesman, who has been in close 
political touch with Mr. Lloyd George, 
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h|»; itwttfckecfc that Mr. Lioyd George , 

s$fa«e9S !tb • ftitar main causes^ 
“e'oiirii^e. oratdry. astute use of this press, 
attd supreme smartness.” These four 
qualities which he possesses to a remark- 
able degree have, no doubt, helped him 
materially in building up his political 
cateer.but, at the top of all his qualities 
and gifts, I believe, . comes ‘action.’ 
“He has. the fever of motion in the blood, 
and is always at the gallop.” This is the 
thing, which differentiates him from other 
politicians. They sometimes fear and falter, 
and hesitate and waver. But he does not 
fear. He does not '“hum and ha.” They 
fear consequences, and contemplate changes 
which the step they intend taking might 
bring about. But regardless of conse- 
quences, and without fear of changes, he 
af pace plunges himself into “action” with 
lus% characterisitc audacity. Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner says of Mr. Churchill, 

“He knows no sanction except his own ‘will, and 
when be i* seised with an idea he pursues it with an 
intensity that seems unconscious of opposition.” 

I believe, this is as true of Mr. Lloyd 
George as of Mr. Churchill. Study his 
career from boyhood to statesmanship, 
you will find that the moment he is con- 
vinced of the justness of a cause, he cheer- 
fully risks his all on it, and throws himself 
into it with an impetuosity and audacity 
which ignores all opposition, however stub- 
born and tenacious. In the present war, 

I US, life-long political friends have attacked 
him,, because he has become a convert to 
conscription of all varieties Tljis cons- 
cription business has brought him eulogies 
from. the unionists, and attacks from the 
Radicals. -But Mr. Lloyd George is not a 
man to mind popular judgment. As long 
attains conscience is clear and he knows 
tfe$fe;he is in the right, he does not care a 
sttsMT for public opinion. He is not 
gohi^wed by tradition. His mind does 
ne&Uveoa the past. It always wrestles 
; wijSht'u the present, oblivious of the 
jmiNtf Jaad comes out victorious. The 
, aMg&rity of politicians are governed by 
tradition. Before they take any step, they 
carefully scan the consequences. But Mr. 
I^oyd-'; George’s mind is not moulded in 
It is not for. all times, but for 
ftsteeriafe. Be has the instinct for the big 
occasion, and the courage to meet it. From 
hfepsstrecord-of political life one might 
he 4ias always : ■been' on the 
loc&out lor the game-4 mean, the great 
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d&me. Now, for instance, the pubKC afid 
tSrpife'sfl are of opinion that 

conscription- 1 think, iib*n^B®sfei 
is’a better word — would, have ‘been ■"'dwfc*;’; 
erit but for Mr. Lloyd George. r “The'' Daily 
Mail” in its issue of December 28i _ 
while writing about the Cabinet 
on December 27, T915, wrote :-^ 4 *^ 
understood that before the meeting-’ J8^»' ' 
Lloyd George made his own pqntio&clSirif' 
in a message to the Prime Minister.', Sp-V 
intimated that unless Mr. Asquith’s pledge 
is interpreted in the strictest sense •‘ibifiU 
compulsion applied to the single sladn^jjl' 
he could not continue to . be a member 
the Government.” This “Daily Mail”' 
of ultimatum from Mr. Lloyd George WiH) ' 
denied by Mr. Asquith in the , House 
Commons on January 11, 1915. jfenlkrt * 
shows how* the' political situation revolifes 
round Mr. Lloyd George’s personality 
during these times. But Ido not agree with 
those who think that but for Mr. Lloyd 
George the situation would have bee* 
different. On the contrary, I agree with 
Mr. Arnold Bennet “that Mr. Lloyd 
George might have been very different bttt 

for the situation Mr. Lloyd Geotge i* 

only a portent.” 

His oratory is too well known to render 
any demonstration necessary.. Those who 
have heard him speak cannot deny him hjs 
perfect mastery of elocution. He is tlfe‘ 
most natural orator of his time.-By 
“natural orator” 1 mean unstudied or&toirf 
Unlike the majority of orators, he draws 
his lessons from life, and that is the Teas&r' 
why he is always giving us life atfbiW-"- 
hand. He sees things not through 'bodJfl*' 
but with his own eyes. He b AS.no .fewRiife- 
las, no shibboleths, no theories and Spri»i 
lations to expound. It is this fact that 
makes him the most popular otmt&Kfef 
his time. Mr. Lloyd George combi 
direct from the people. 'He “comes 
the great hive itself.” All of them w<*ai dfe 
are. truly speaking, university meni>VT|(^ 
polished their periods through theirfooli*** 
They drew their lessons and ir»piratjtof|t 
from books. But Mr, Uyod George v 
nothing to books or to University life, 'fir 
has had no education worth the manc^ p 
the education he has had came direct, from 
life, came straight from essperienee. 
That is the reason * why he. - c * mt dwws 
his way alike with m audience of^peers 
and peeresses, of shop-fcirib reluctant to 
lick stamps, of working-qkfts people rehic- 
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tant to work with their employers, of com- 
mercial people reluctant to give way now 
and then, and of colliers reluctant to lick 
creation. It is this human touch which 
makes him so popular as an orator. He 
is not only the orator who can settle work- 
ing-class peoples’ strikes so satisfactorily. 
He is also the orator whom the commer- 
cial class consider as their own. 

“Mr. Lloyd George’s admissions of 
our past shortcomings”, writes “The 
Times” in its issue of December 21, 1915, 
“and of our incurable habit of being too 
late, go far beyond anything said by any 
newspaper. To some newspapers they 
will be extremely unpalatable. But they 
were brave words, and we beg his col- 
leagues to ponder on the fact that he en- 
joys the confidence of the public more than 
any of them because he speaks out more 
than any of them. He is not afraid of the 
truth or of confessing to mistakes ; and his 
courage inspires confidence. The way to 
be in time for the future is to recognise 
that you have been always too late in the 
past.” 

As he is a natural orator, he never 
prepares his speeches. He waits for 
the occasion which inspires him. He 
is an improviser in that respect. An 
idea seizes him, and he dwells upon it with 
the freshness, frankness and innocence of a 
child. All his rhetorical qualities,— wit, 
humour, passion and sympathy— are 
brought into play at once. These qualities 
are always at his command. “We will 
have Home Rule for Ireland and for Eng- 
land and for Scotland and for Wales,” he 
said addressing some Welsh farmers some 
years ago. “And for hell,” interposed a 
half-drunken voice. “Quite right. I like 
to hear a man stand up for his own 
country,” at once answered Mr. Lloyd 
George. It is this .dramatic force and play 
of humour which makes his speeches so in- 
comparable. 

As an orator he is not a master of con- 
densation like Mr. Asquith, who uses the 
least possible words to express his mean- 
ing. Unlike Mr. Asquith, he has nothing of 
sonorous and balanced periods. Unlike Mr 


Churchill, he has no polished periods. Un- 
like Gladstone or Bright, he has nothing of 
pomp and long periods. Unlike Burke, he 
has nothing of his philosophyi Unlike 
Fox, he has nothing of torrential energy. 
Unlike Mr. Bonar Law or Viscount Grey, 
he has nothing of simplicity of style, abso- 
lutely free from rhetoric or polished 
phrases. But he can play upon his audi- 
ence as a clever musician plays upon a 
musical instrument. He can do whatever 
he likes with his audience. lie can*rouse 
their passions or freeze their blood. He 
can be gay as well as grave. He can be 
tempestuous as well a's still. But he is 
always impressive like a clever musician. 
Take the case of the Welsh Coal Strike of 
July, 1915. When all efforts to bring 
about reconciliation between the employ- 
ers and the workmen failed, Mr. Lloyd 
George was asked -to deal with the situa- 
tion. With his alert diplomacy he settled 
the strike at once. His simple words, said 
at the right time and in the right way, at 
once smoothed the whole affair. The rea- 
son why people “get right” with him is, as 
already stated, that no one can under- 
stand and read men in a way as Mr. Lloyd 
George can. It amounts to intuition. He 
did not appeal to their passions, but to 
their mind. He treated them with respect, 
and offered them an argument and not an 
entertainment. He did not appeal to their 
emotions. He simply laid bare the truth 
of the fact before them. He not only un- 
derstands and reads people mysteriously 
deep, but he has also a genuine sympathy, 
it is this human touch which appealed to 
the strikers and ended the strike, as if by 
the wand of a magician. The Welsh Coal 
strikers sang “Lloyd George idd y Gora” 
meaning “Lloyd George is the best.” He 
is not only a man of action; He is also a 
tactician. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s broad shoulders 
are at present weighted with the greatest 
and gravest responsibility that a public- 
man ever undertook. He has to work from 
first thing in the morning till last thinfg 
at night. 

( Concluded .) 
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MAR1KANAVE— LARGEST ARTIFICIAL LAKE IN INDIA 

By M. T. 


T HE Government of the Mysore State 
has always been ready to consider 
new opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the country , # and during the past 
few years the active policy of the previous 
dewans has been, carried on with even 
greater zeal. There* is room for consider- 
able developments in the industrial life of 
the people, but the State is essentially an 
agricultural one. How best to develop 


the Mysore Government to meet this need, 
and it is one of the finest engineering feats 
in India. To call it a reservoir is a mis- 
nomer, for it is really a huge lake, eighteen 
miles long, governing an area of 30 square 
miles. There are several other artificial 
lakes of larger dimensions completed or 
nearing completion, but this is, up to date, 
the largest in India. For nearly a century 
the possibility of damming the Marika* 



One of the acqueducts of the largest artificial lake in India. 

that branch of work has been the aim of nave gorge was remarked upon, and from 
successive dewans, and several schemes time to time various schemes have been 
have been launched. Alin other parts of suggested, but it was not till 1892 that 
India the need for water is one of the great the subject was taken up seiriously. Care* 
problems in many districts, and the great ful examination of the rocks was made, for 
project, known as the Marikanave Reser- it was necessary that a dam, such as they 
voir, is perhaps the greatest effort made by proposed to build, should have a founda- 
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Building the dam of the largest artificial lake in India# 


ticm of the firmest nature. At first experts 
condemned, but later and more detailed 
experiments led the geologists to pro- 
nounce it absolutely safe. The work was 
commenced and a programme of work 
drawn up by Mr. Dalai, the Superintend- 
ing Engineer, was followed, with results 
highly satisfactory, both to the State and 
to the people employed on the works. 

The chief object of the scheme is to irri- 
gate the land round about the town of 
Hiriyur in the Chitaldrug District— a tract 
of land, which, compared with other parts 
of the State, is barren to a degree. The 
annual rainfall is only fifteen inches, and in 
poor years as little as 6 or 7. The lake 
would thus prevent a huge amount of 
water running to waste and provide an 
extensive area of land with a regular sup- 
ply which would thus protect the people 
during the frequent periods of local scar- 
city. Though full advantage has not yet 
been taken of the water available it is al- 
most certain that the ryots will realise 
the value of this large tract of land which 
can, by a little labour, be made most fertile. 
A part of the supply now directed to the 


Hiriyur taluq is to be diverted by means of 
a high level channel to another district. 

The engineers decided that a dam, 142 
feet high, with 20 feet foundations, was 
necessary. This meant a total height of 
162 fee t. The wall was to be built ' in un- 
coursed rubble and mortar, the weight of 
the masonry being 150 lbs per Cubic foot, 
and the dam constructed in such a manner 
that the maximum pressure should not 
exceed eight tons per cubic foot. The 
width of the gorge was 240 feet. ’ The dam 
which has been constructed' is 133Q fefjt in 
length and fifteen feet wide; ■. i ArnM5ge- 
ments have been made whereby ^tygjggfcs* 
sive monsoon discharge ' may ■ be dealt With 
—a weir 470 feet long being 
and it is not likely that the capacity ofthe 
weir will ever be tested to the full by any 
such contingency. 

The work was not without its incidents. 
In 1898 the buildings for the staff were 
erected and preparations for the founda- 
tions of the dam went on apace. In .four 
months the work received a rude check,. tor 
cholera broke out, a fnost serious matter 
among a community of over five thousand 
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The coin pie ter] dam of the largest artificial lake in India. 


crowded together in huts. Drastic mea- 
sures were taken. The sick were isolated ; 
pure water was provided and the people 
forbidden to drink of the contaminated 
stream which was the cause of the trouble; 
huts were destroyed and wells infected ; in 
all about 400 people died. Some four thou- 
sand workpeople, who had been brought 
t<V the place as the result of hard work, 
decamped, taking with them some Rs. 2000 
asadvances. This was ultimately recover- 
ed. After this the place was free and no 
pain's were spared by the authorities to 
protect the large number of coolies em- 
ployed. Before they had completed the 
dam a heavy flood came, covered the walls 
and filled the place in which they were 
Working with water. The water and sand 
were removed and the work of construct- 
ing the dam was continued, with little in- 
terruption* till the completion. The ques- 
tion of the nature of the stone to be used 
was decided by searching experiments. It 
vras found that haematite quartite which 
todfd be obtained at comparatively little 
expense from the surrounding hills, would 


serve the purpose admirably. Small stones 
were used, varying from half to eight cubic 
feet. At first trolley lines were brought 
into service, but later a cheaper methbij— 
by ‘novtgunnies’ or professional stpjne T 
lifters— was in vogue, and answered yejry 
well. The work continued steadily' jB^r 
several years and the channels for .convey- 
ing the water were begun, but scarcity of 
funds necessitated a delay in the work. It 
was not till ten years were completed fcliat 
the dam was finished. The rear face of .the 
dam was covered withce'ment so as to avoid 
the growth of small vegetation pn, the 
slopes. The sluices for the regulation of 
the water are known as StoneyV patent* 
gates. Bach vent has two gates and are 
capable of discharging over 1000 cubi^-fsct 
per second, under a bead of six.feeL 
Though each gate weighs almost six tops, 
only four men are required to lift them by 
means of powerful winches. The water pp 
passing through the sluices, .Is carried back 
into the river below, and later is caught. up 
by an anicut which sends the water .nkpug 
two large irrigation channels. Its flours 
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The massive embankment oi the largest artificial lake in India. 


so arranged that when power is needed a 
considerable fall of water is available. At 
the foot of thedain is a small temple, dedi- 
cated to the Mari goddess. The '"inhabi- 
tants of the district say that when she dis- 
covers how she has been insulted, she will 
burst the dam and the water, which will 
rise to the height of the Stambha of the 
temple at Hiriyur, will be swallowed by the 
Basava on the top. 

The lake covers^ a vast area, and the 
rising waters covered over a large number 
of villages. Thirty-two were submerged, 
and compensation had to be paid and 
other lands given to the people. Though the 
average yield of the catchment has been 
below expectation, due to abnormally poor 
rainy seasons, there is an average supply 
of about 20,000 units. The total cost of 
the project was forty five lakhs of rupees. 
While it was realised from the outset that 
the scheme was protective rather than 
remunerative, it is believed that it will 
ultimately pay at least three percent, on 
the outlay. • If the power can be used for 


the cotton and other industries which may 
develop here, this rate will be considerably 
increased. 

After this brief account of the history 
of the construction of this great arti- 
ficial lake, it is necessary to- give some 
description of its beauties. When the 
traveller first ascends to the top of 
the dam, he is delighted with the vast 
stretch of water before him, with the 
conical shaped hills on both sides covered 
with green foliage, the islands dotted here 
and there, and the inlets resembling 
closely the scenery of the Scotch lochs. 
There are two launches on the lake and 
it is a delightful experience to sail the 
whole length of the lake and. to cruise 
among the islands. In December, a large 
number of ducks, teal and geese are t< 
be seen, while the Jake abounds in o 
all kinds. As time passes, there iff n< 
doubt that the whole scenery will bt 
improved, and the presence of moisture 
will assist the growth of trees on fch< 
slopes of the hills. 
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View taken of the Marikanave lake from a near hill showing steam launch. 



General view of the lake Marikanave. 
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Marikahave is not easy of access! The 
shortest Way is from Hosdurga Station 
over an unbridged road, thirty miles 
distance. For the Maharaja^ a Shorter 
road has been made so that he' may 
touch the take at the western end, from 
> 


whence the journey to the dam can be 
made by the steam launch. There 1 is an 
excellent traveller’s Bungalow situated 
near the dam, and by timely warning in 
advance, good accommodation can be 
arranged for visitors. 


AN OPEN LE i TER TO THE YOUNG WOMEN OF INDIA 

# 

By Prikda. Hauswirtii. 

T HE first semitster of my college course my fellow students. In fact, despite the 
1 spent in the family of the Dean, experience with the little freshman girl, I 
givingGertnan lessons to t‘he children rather shrank at first from close associa- 
and helping Mrs. Gardner in cooking, sew*- tion with the girls. Before I was quite 
iog, and general house-work in return for capable to freely give and take everywhere 
board and . room. An American boy in friendship and comradeship, 1 had to 
student, and later a Japanese boy student, overcome within myself considerable rera- 
did the heavy work around the house and nants of false pride and of European 





MfiHiwr Laboratories of the Stanford University at Pacific Grove, California,' 
tobiMe& inf *4 tie garden. On Saturdays I estimation conoirmug '“degradj 


hMfcfrs mefst. of the 


ter labor,” which made me 1 oyer- 

v ■ * '#u. _ . . * 1 ' 1 I. * J. J&2 Aft - -J 


to! ! Mi^pSwfeT-i^ih<rip^. / Mgjptial e "of ' often, caused' ferpett fep, 

boiwPww'^ir'wgHi-- l^s^stem left* the overture's,, talglWpb'g -them ■, 
timie enough for study and lectures, but which my foreign pnde resented, 
none for recreation or association with After 1 conquered sensitiveness and this 
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false valuation in my own mind, 1 found I 
was really not meeting it anywhere else. 
I discovered that everyone was sincerely 
willing to take me for just what I was, 
and not for what I tJH, in fact, that 
“working my way through” was cordial- 
ly appreciated. 1 mention this because 
of my knowledge of the false valuation of 
manual work existing in India as in 
Iiuropc, and because I desire to aid all 
girls, coming over to this country, and 
possibly resorting to some work which 
they would coifsider fielow their own caste 
at home, to arrive at a truer valuation of 
such activity. 

During* my first semester, under the im- 
petus of the radiant treasures revealed to 
me iti literature, an old vague dream of 
becoming a writer sprang full into life: I 
started to write in poetic form, in the 
tier man language. At* this period the 
pea n drew my ittentinn to flic Scholar- 
ships obtainable at all universities.' Some 
ol these are devoted to specialized purposes 
and work, some are obtainable through 
conipt tition or achievement in some field, 
and sonic are granted to deserving, in- 
digent students to make their acquisition 
of education easier. In consequence I ap- 
plied to the Joseph Donnheim Junior 
Scholarship Fuad. This Fund claimed to 
make no distinction of race, creed, or color, 
and made no very specialized, ultimate 
requirements. When asked bv the scholar- 
ship committee to substantiate mv claim 
to a free education on the grounds of 
wanting to^ devote myself to literature, I, 
in desperation and having nothing else, 
sent in that collection of lately written, 
lyric poems. The Scholarship Committee 
declared itself “incompetent to criticise” 
?md sent them on to the Head of the 
Herman Department of the University of 
California. There the matter pended 
awaiting the report. 

Meanwhile, majoring* in the Herman 
Department, 1 fortunately obtained an 
assistantship in it for the second semester, 
spring 1 908. My task was to correct the 
Students’ compositions and grammar ex- 
ercises. My use and knowledge of the 


work in American f’niversities is clividec 

I'ncrtn ®P af * **» ftCCOVdifljr ( f> KllhjcCtS, C " 

torvT^nn^ D °f mr tment. English Department, His 
sttXnt P ^f elr ‘ , Thc department, in which r 
i)enartniwS^ C **4i 0 ll,s (K ^ rcc » is his “major’ 
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spoken and written German language 
was correct but the Department did not 
know* -that my technical knowledge of it 
was incomplete. 1 did not know its 
grammar beyond the elementary and 
half-forgotten instruction received in the 
Swiss* Public Schools. I knew what the 
terms “subject, object* verb, noun, adjec- 
tive” meant, but could not ha\e recogniz- 
ed nor defined an “adverbial object” or the 
use of a “subjunctive in a subordinate 
clause.” I had no one at all with whom 
I ventured to discuss such problems. The 
gaining of an accredited educational 
standing had been so hard and had 
eluded me for- so many years, that even 
after I had gained full entrance standing 
1 was troubled by the fear of losing my 
advantages^!’ it were known how deficient 
and hap-haznrd my former training had 
been. 1 decided therefore to correct my 
deficiency privately hy individual study 
at home, even while carrying on the 
actual work of correcting others* mistakes. 
It was a hard but very much worth-while 
task, and mentioned here as one instance 
of how it is possible to gain all the in- 
termediary knowledge which one may 
lack in any subject, even while acquiring 
higher instruction in it. 

All this restricted me in a measure and, 
although I did well in ray college work, 
did not leave me enough time nor energy 
to prove deeply into just what special 
line of study, occupation, or profession I 
was fundamentally fitted for. 

The assistantship promised to net 
me about twenty dollars a month and I 
decided to give tip the time-consuming 
housework. 1 had become acquainted 
with a professor in the German Depart- 
ment, who, like his wife, belonged to my 
nationality. Although not rich and having 
seven children of their own, they generous- 
ly opened their home to me, accepting 
nothing but the meagre sum of fifteen 
dollars a month, barely enough to 
cover expenses. I spent some verj* happy 
months in their midst. 

Aside from mv studies and assistant 
work, I commenced to spend Saturdays 
and term-vacations sewing for various 
families. My Swiss sewing-school train- 
ing having well prepared me for this, I 
received twenty-live cents an hour for 
such work, or two dollars and meals for 
an eight hour day. But even so, with the 
most careful managing, after paying the 
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tuition of fifteen dollars a semester, re- 
quired of all foreigners and non-Califor- 
nians, and after buying books and in- 
cidentals, the end of the semester found 
me some twenty-five dollars in debt. 

Feeling certain of the continuance of 
my assistantship for the following year, 
the problem facing me upon the close of 
the college year was that of immediate 
summer employment. With the taste of 
the failure ol the previous summer still 
bitter in mv mouth, I refrained from 
troubling the Dean again. As 1 had not 
had time to associate much with other 
students, 1 knew little of the great variety 
of work ollered and accepted, and still 
less ot the means of obtaining it, least of 
all of the various students’ associa- 
tions which further such attempts. 
Therefore one week of vacation passed 
without my having found anything. 
Then a chance occurrence brought to 
me the position as “companion” to an 
elderly invalid, Mrs. S. This companion- 
ship developed to imply the most varied 
and uexpeeted round of duties: personal 
service, the lacing of shoes, the tidying ol 
her bedroom, building open fires, picking 
faded roses from the beautiful bushes in 
the garden, feeding the cat, reading aloud, 
entertaining Mrs. S. and her company, 
attending to her correspondence, running 
errands, etc. 

I found Mrs. S. very exacting indeed 
at first and the secluded country home 
with its invalid atmosphere, where for 
(lays at a time 1 saw no one but the old 
lady, the cook, the gardner and the 
grocery-man (none of whom was company), 
was appalingly depressing. The urgent 
need of a position and of money kept me 
quiet however, but many were the time 
L crept off weakly to my room to hide the 
tears ol hurt and lonesomcncss. As the 
weeks went by, they brought to me the 
realization of Mrs. S’s own loneliness, 
mental illness, and complete nervous 
breakdown, and therefore of her helpless- 
ness in irritability ; but they also brought 
moments of generous motherly warm- 
heartedness and lovableness. These grew 
more and more frequent as the summer 
wore on and her health improved, and I 
found an added joy and recreation in the 
wonderful garden surrounding the home, 
as watching beautiful llowcrs grow has 
always been one of my intenscst pleasures. 

Towaids the end of summer, Mrs. S. 


began to take interest in my studies and 
ambition and let me spend much time in 
special study in German literature. 1 was 
planning to take special examinations to 
obtain advanced credits, which would 
hasten my final graduation. 

From the university came word that 
1 was reappointed assistant in the German 
Department, and from the Bonnheim Fund 
(whose President, Mr. Bonnheim, I had 
met personally) I received the glad tidings 
that, upon recommendation of the, pro- 
fessor of the University of California, a 
scholarship of twenty dollars a month was 
awarded me. How joyously thankful 1 
was for the letter that assured me of the 
boon of financial aid. 1 went back to 
college radiant in body, spirit, and hopes. 

The assistantship brought me in from 
ten to fifteen dollars a month that winter ; 
in all my spare and vacation time I kept 
on adding to my income by' sewing for 
others. The demand for this was 
always three times greater than 1 could 
supply- The first semester of that new 
year 1 lived alone in an attic room, 
cooking my own breakfast and supper on 
a little alcohol stove and only dining out. 
This left me quite independent and with 
time to spare for longed-for, special read- 
ing and for meeting my fellow students. 

1 found that I even could afford to buy 
materials to sew for myself pretty things 
and dresses, which I, like most girls, 
liked and coveted. I may even have been 
guilty of skimping at times on breakfast 
and supper expenses for the sake ol a 
prettier shade or texture. I began to 
take greater part in social activities, 
though, self-centered as l was, I continued 
to underestimate the importance ot 
coming in close touch with student and 
community life on every plane. The pre- 
vious semester I had joined the German 
Club ot the university, a club devoted to 
both study and sociability; now they 
elected me President, as unsuspecting of 
the fact that I knew nothing about 
organization or executive duties as the 
German Department had been about my 
deficiency in grammar. 

In October 1D0S, at the beginning of 
my second year, l«took my special exami- 
nations in the German Department and 
obtained 18 advanced credits * ; this meant 

• One university “credit” or “unit" in any subject 
stands for one hour's work a week during one semester 
or half year. 
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that 1 already possessed forty credits, or 
one third the amount required for 
graduation from the university. At this 
time I still desired, for literary reasons 
largely, to return to Europe as soon as 
possible ; therefore 1 wished to obtain as 
good a knowledge as possible of English 
and English literature. In consequence 1 
changed my Major, and, leaving the 
Herman Department, entered the English 
Department. This brought uie in contact 
witlra new group of students and I some- 
what lost interest in\he German Club. 

When Christmas vacation came, I start- 
ed sewing again. Christinas night I sewed 
until two o’clock a. m. in the employ of a 
belated gift-sender, and thin hastened to 
take the earliest train to spend Christmas 
day with my now recovered Mrs. S., 
happy in mj r task of garlanding the rooms 
before the arrival of the other Christmas 
.guests. 

For the remahvug days of the vacation, 
Mr. Bonnheim, Founder and President of 
the Scholarship fund, invited me with others 
of his students to Sacramento, the Capital 
of California. lie was a man of great 
kindness and deep human sympathies, 
taking a truly fatherly interest in us. lie 
provided theater parties, launch rides on 
the river, dinners, and gave us a royally 
good time. 

Upon return to college came another 
epoch : 1 went to live with new-found 
associates, fellow students. Six of us 
rented rooms in one house. Two were 
sisters and occupied the same room ; 
two were old friends and did the same ; 
another girl and I each had a separate 
room, as I never felt willing to share my 
room. For my heated room and the 
privilege of the use of the kitchen and 
laundry, l paid nine dollars a month. We 
all did our own cooking and found that 
the cost of food never exceeded eleven 
dollars a month, and even went as low as 
seven, though we never stinted on food. On 
Saturdays we washed and ironed our own 
clothing. Instead of sewing, I now start- 
ed to coach backward students in German 
at fifty cents an hour. But somehow l did 
not find among my housemates any with 
whom to discuss what* I considered deep 
interests^ and problems. We were home-, 
but not intellectual companions. 

Two girls in the house were entirely 
self-supporting. One of them typewrote 
tor hours each day for students, professors, 
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and University Departments ; work which 
is paid but fairly well. S'le was a frail 
little thing .with a will of iron, but no 
special promise or brilliance of intellect, 
ller main need and purpose in working for 
the bachelor’s degree was to be able to 
obtain well-paid positions upon gradu- 
ation. Her college career spelled to her 
largely drudgery and repression. 

The other self-supporting student was 
a strong, healthy, common-sense, and 
commercially-inclined girl. She worked 
only in summertime to provide for the 
expenses of the whole college year. For 
two month', each summer she rented a 
horse and buggy from livery stables and 
travelled thus alone from district to dis- 
trict in the country, from town to town, 
selling the wares of a school-supply firm to 
the t rustees of public schools, —books, chalk, 
maps, paper, blackboards, anything and 
everything needed in a well-equipped 
school. She cleared in various summer 
vacations from two-hundred and fifty to 
over live hundred dollars each time, and 
no financial cares disturbed her devotion 
to the social activities of college life. Hers 
is the only case of such splendid success 1 
personally know of, but 1 cite it to show 
that the achievement is possible to perso- 
nalities suited to such woik. 

I always stood in awe before the work 
of these two fellow students, feeling myself 
incapable of either the sacrificing sell- 
abnegation of the little plodder, or the 
resolute busmcss-eapabilitj r and absolute 
undaunted ness of the other. 

The next summer vacation I received a 
call to go again as companion to my 
white-haired friend with the flower garden. 
She had almost become a California mother 
to me and 1 was as gladly willing to go 
and render her the personal services as I 
would have rendered them to my own 
mother. 1 went, and what do you think ! 
Only to find still more astounding “duties” 
of a companion awaiting me thau those* 
revealed to me by the preceding summer. 
She knew that in order to graduate the 
following spring, as I earnestly hoped to, 

1 needed the extra credits obtainable 
through attending a summer-school course. 
Though old and not strong, she took a 
long, four-hour trauiridc with me to the 
Marine Laboratories of the Stanford Uni- 
versity, situated at Pacific Grove, chose 
for me a pleasant room near by, paid the 
tuition of twenty-five dollars, and left me 
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to enjoy a splendid six weeks' course of 
marine botany under excellent instruction 
and in one of the loveliest spots on the 
whole Pacific Coast. 

This was my first work in science, and 
though I had undertaken it with the sole 
and not very commendable object of gain- 
ing additional credits, it left me wiLli a 
deep appreciation and love of science, 
scientific methods, and the wonderful, 
hidden workings of nature. 

Returned irom my summer school to my 
friend’s country home, another surprise 
awaited me: friends of hers were ready to 
visit the wonderful “Vosemite National 
Park” in the heart of the High Sierra 
Mountains. One among this group was 
a Stanford girl and friend of mine, and 
Airs. S. had planned for me to join them, 
though she herself could not accompany us 
on the strenuous trip. Thus 1 saw ami 
lived for one whole week in the very heart 
of that most precious scenic jewel of Cali- 
fornia. It was the first time that 1 had 
been in the high mountains since I lei t my 
native Alps and the experience was one 
continuous inward song. It was there 
that 1 for the first time in my life slept out 
under the open starry sky, at the foot of 
giant Sequoias where we had placed our 
cots, scorning to sleep in our tents. These 
Sequoias clustered under a sheer cliff three 
thousand feet in height. There was a 
curiously broadening joy in the discovery 
of another spot on earth as beautiful as 
my cherished Alps. Yosemite Park, aside 
from its grand beauty, had a spcefhl fasci- 
nation for me: wild deer and bears still 
roamed through it, and the last remaining 
members ot the tribe of Indians originally 
inhabiting that section lived there. 

For the remaining weeks of the summer 
vacation 1 returned to my wonted duties 
by the side of ray white-haired friend. 

The following semester my scholarship 
was increased to thirty dollars a month. 
I gave up all other work, except a few 
hours of coaching, in order to be able to 
call all my time my own, because I was 
expecting to graduate next spring. Aly 
special examinations and the summer 
course now assured the completion of ray 
college course iu three instead of the usual 
four years. 

At the beginning oPthis semester, 1 was 
elected to the English Club. This Club 
had a decidedly literary tinge, aud is more 
pretentious than the German Club. A few 


of its members were also organized into 
Round Tables, one for the men, one for 
the women students. Each Round Table 
met separately once a week, combinedly 
about once a month, or in open meetings 
of the Club, iu order to submit, read, and 
mutually criticise original literary produc- 
tions. These meetings were attended by 
some members of the faculty. 1 considered 
it quite an honor to have been asked, but 
whatever the fault, the work and the so- 
ciability of these clubs never satisfied me. I 
had still failed to acquire , the social ease 
which makes gatherings enjoyable. These 
clubs served, however,, to bring into my 
college life a tew most admirable and 
stimulating friendships. Not until these 
came to me had 1 found anyone with 
whom I could snare my thoughts on a 
thousand subjects, with whom 1 could dis- 
cuss and compare conciu ->ioas 1 bad drawn. 
With these new friends, all ot 1113' own 
impetuous age, started a period of endless, 
eager arguments and criticisms, ranging 
anywhere from intolerant discussions 
about the faculty to social wrongs, econo- 
mic determination, nebular theories and 
though t-trau.sfcrence. 1 Look the keenest 
j 03’ in such thought-contact. It was at 
this period that I first came in contact 
with Hindusthanees and Indian philosophic 
and religious thought, which opened up 
new and bright vistas tv) me. 

I was becoming more and more absorb- 
ingly, although theoretically, interested in 
labor and women’s problems, in the 
struggle of the unfortunate classes, in 
economic and social science. The many 
technical requit omen ts of my Major De- 
partment, which consumed my time, be- 
gan to grow irksome. 1 begrudged spend- 
ing hours and hours studying Spenser’s 
“Fairy Oucen,” when I longed to read 
Spargo’s”“ f he Bitter Cry of the Children.” 
My literary training became too narrow; 
my universit3' work seemed so little related 
to actual lite; the consciousness ot" my 
woeful ignorance of the most vital moving 
powers underlying society grew painful. 
I was only just beginning to experience the 
real thirst "for concrete knowledge of the 
Why and llow ol human and social inter- 
relations, muddles, j^nd miseries. 1 began 
to wish I had studied more economics, 
history, science, education, and hygiepe, 
instead of so much language, literature 
and art. I began to deplore that my 
University had no Domestic Science De- 
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lartuient, no courses specialized to answer 
;he needs of women. Not until this last 
/ear of* college, and hardly even then, did 
t become clear to me what my (and what 
; considered other women’s) educational 
leeds really consisted of; not until it was 
ihnost too late to saddle another mount 
and I seemed compelled to have to turn 
away from the spring oi learning when 
most thirsting. 

I felt others, specially the Scholarship 
Trustees, expected me to graduate. I was 
jsing money given me 1 >r special purpose 
daimed by myself, that of preparing my- 
self for literature, a purpose on the fulfil- 
ment of which they had a right to count. 
The practical, experienced mind of Mr. 
Ilonnheim, a business-man, had given tin-- 
ambition of mine a certain bend to which 
[ had taeillv agreed though 1 never ielish- 
ed it: Whatever developed afterward, 1 
was first to teach literature and language 
in High-School classes. To “just teach” 
pa a state already overcrowded with 
teachers) according to an established sys- 
tem, the soundness of which I questioned 
from my woman’s point of view, for the 
sole sake of my financial independence, 
seemed condemnation to me at a time 
when 1 longed to discover “the wherefore 
of the why.” The more the existence of 
the stdl v idcr lields of knowledge and my 
ignorance of them dawned on my mind, 
the more I felt “unfinished.” 

But 1 graduated, received my Bachelor’s 
Degree in May 11)10. 

My Scholarship was to continue for 
another year alter graduation", until 1 
obtained my Master’s and iligh-School 
Teacher’s Degree in English, But con- 
vincing (perhaps hypnotizing) myself 
more and more that the essential life 
interests of those whose money 1 used, 
were diagonally opposed to mine, and 
that my vague ideas of what 1 ultimately 
wished to become, conflicted with their 
definite ideas of what I ought to do, 1 
intended to forge ahead along new lines, 
this time entirely on my own resource. 1 
wanted to prepare for broader, constructive 
service to humanity, especially the down- 
trodden suflering masses. Eager and hot- 
headed as I was, I nev<y: stopped to con- 
sider that I really knew nothing about 
the social convictions of my benefactors, 
but simply because they possessed the 
power of being “benefactors,” adjudged 
them “capitalists” and “class-enemies." 


1 relinquished my Scholarship ; it seemed 
the only honest thing to do. 

As a temporary means to an end, 1 
turned to the selling of books during the 
following summer vacation. From my 
fellow student 1 had learned that in selling 
things lay great promise of quick financial 
returns. The Book Company assigned the 
district of Sacramento fo me, the domicile 
of Mr. Bonnheim. I found that Mr. 
Bonnheim still took the same kindly in- 
terest in me, and 1 was asked to come 
before a committee meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Scholarship I'uud. Here 
I faced the group of gentlemen seated 
around tlieii long table, and questioning 
me about my reasons for giving up the 
Scholarship and about my future plans. 1 
do not remember much of what 1 said, nor 
do 1 kuow.what they really thought of my 
attitude; but the interview ended with 
my persistence in my determination to 
do without further aid, and their kindly 
suggestion that 1 should still think it over. 

A little later 1 received a letter from them 
informing me that a certain sum would 
not be disposed of before the beginning of 
the next semester, and that I could still 
call for it should I change my mind. Most 
generous treatment of a rebel, was it not ? 

In Sacramento, for my book-selling 
work, 1 gathered the names ot prominent 
people, catalogued them, and approached 
these first, systematically opening my 
field of work. Armed with the references 
of a few of these people, I gradually 
widened my circle of “prospects,” a term 
applied to possible buyers. There were 
times when, ringing the doorbells from 
house to house, I did not succeed in selliug 
anything; on my “best” day I cleared 
thirty-two dollars. 1 averaged six dollars 
a day, but expenses were heavy. 1 could 
have earned far more had it not been for 
remnants of false pride and an inherent 
dislike of approaching strangers with the 
request to buy which hampered me and 
soon made my work fitful and many * 
days a torture to me. On the whole, I 
received courteous treatment, and even 
made friends of total strangers, but sym- 
pathy and politeness may not be expected 
lrora all who are urged to buy and part 
with money when they are busily bent 
upon other things and feel no need for 
the proffered ware. But certainly for 
anyone with business taste and suited to 
approach strangers on gainful, personal 
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interests, this line of stulents* activity 
offers rare opportunity for self-support, 
and both American and Htndusthance 
students have succeeded in it, 

As for my educational and life plans, 
I decided not to bind myself for the time 
being to anyone or anything, either 
personality or profession or position. I 
intended to continue studying, determined 
to keep on seeking and acquiring until 
social institutions anl human problems 
should become clear enough to me to 
convince me unmistakcably of what and 
where my true place was in this scheme 
of things entire. It did not occur to me 
that I might possibly fiud my answers and 
my true place sooner, and could judge 
systems more quickly an 1 correctly, by 
taking, even if only temporarily, a definite 
place in one of them, a wheel among 
wheels, and thus acquiring an inside work- 
ing knowledge by which to sift or change 
or strengthen my untested theories. As 
it was, I had no idea of whether I would 
ultimately be nurse or wife or labor 
leader, would work in America or 
Europe or India. But work, useful 
true work I hungered for. I craved a 
field into which I could throw all the hot 
enthusiasm of my soul and the loneliness 
of my heart. 

Had I at this period had close family 
or national tics, these would probably 
have drawn me back and naturally swung 
me into some satisfying, definite work 
and action. But life had surrouqjlcd me 
with weak family ties and death had 
meanwhile, broken most of these; more- 
over leaving Switzerland with the con- 
viction (right or wrong as it may have 
been) that my family, country, and nation 
had no place for me nor need of me, added 
a further strongly detaching and de- 
nationalizing factor. 

Had some great American problem 
cried out to me in the concrete shape of 
.related human hands stretched towards 
me for collaboration and help,— I would 
have answered the call with a fierce joy. 
But the concrete human contact, which 
wholesomely links theory and practice, 
was missing in my life, as (or perhaps 
because) it was missing to a great degree 
between academic education and domestic 
and public life. I was too close in time, 
place, thought, and emotions to this 
problem to be able to even perceive, much 
less handle, it clearly in its practical 


solution. One thing I knew: I dreaded 
to work just for the sake of a living. As 
no personal responsibilities forced me to 
compromise. I chose unconsciously what 
Sister Nivedita since consciously expressed : 
“Let us ordain ourselves free of the means 
of living: let us give our whole mind to 
the developing of life itself.” 

Had I been an Indian girl, T am certain 
that the call of my family and the need of 
my nation would have drawn me back 
home after graduation, and this “develop- 
ing of life itself” wofald hive gone hand 
in hand and been quickened and simplified 
by immediate educational work for my 
people. 

1 have portrayed the maze of inward 
conflicts and uncertainties, into which 
I was thrown at the end of my college 
career, to emphazisc strongly some values 
which the j'oung mind, under the inrush 
of new ideas and individual development in 
a foreign land, may easily overlook and 
minimize : the value of home-, community-, 
and national ties! 

Voting women of India, you need not, 
like mysdf, search blindly after knowledge 
and fulfilment, search far and wide for the 
true work 6f your life, for your place. 
Your home and your Motherland drives 
you forth with bitter cries of Her need for 
more education, ever more education, for 
a redemption of Her darkened glory. 

Girls of India, — the joy of life lies in 
service, the true fruits of education in 
learning how to serve WELL. Wherever 
you go, tenderly preserve the memories of 
your home and community and nation. 
If they point to conditions which your 
mind tells you are detrimental to social 
progress and individual happiness, be big 
enough to be glad of your contact with 
these conditions just because of, notdespite, 
their defects ! Be glad,— for they point out 
to you steadily the road to your life’s 
work ; they form the very center around 
which and for which you shall sift the 
fruits of your learning and education and 
power of adaptation. 

Yours is the task of learning how to 
teach in the home and in schools, of 
judging and combating the true causes of 
ignorance, poverty, disease, inequality 
in your country. Wherever you are, 
whatever you do, whoever may influence 
you, — keep your mind steadily centered on 
this. Be slow to let personal desire or 
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individual development interfere with this, 
jour national Dharma. 

Some’ such turning point, some such 
imperative need for personal choice, as the 
one described in my college career, comes 
into the life of most ardent students. 
When it comes to you, let it not confuse 
your central aim. Never forget that need, 
motive, and purpose ofyour life’s fulfilment 
hang waiting over your cradle, crouch in 
your path. 

The need I have mentioned : your 
Mother’s povesty. T|je motive : every true 
Indian woman’s joyous desire to do all in 
her power to relieve this need. Let this be 
your purpose : to train yours :lf to select 
wisely and retain firmly only the best in 
and of all countries for the sake of enabling 
yourself to help establish in In lia a gre it 
system of woman’s education ; to sec to it 
that this system will not be unwisely 
patterned after a system which answers 
only another country’s needs or the needs 
of men ; to see to it that the system will 
be so closely interwoven with life’s real 
needs and daily purposes, as to prevent 
the break between academic training and 
domestic and social activities, which is 
so painfully apparent in a great deal of 
western women’s training, which defeats 
its ow l ends, an 1 causes untold waste of 
youthful energies through ruptures ami 
difficult readjustments. 


Therefore, Sisters of India, go wander- 
ing about in other lands where you know 
grows the herb to relieve your Mother’s 
paiu. But ever as you wander, let the 
stinging sorrow of Her cry ring in your 
ears until such time as your powers 
are quickened, your fount of knowledge 
rises to the surface, your courage is 
mated to wisdom and •self-sacrifice. Then 
let it draw you back ! For that bitter 
cry will change into your Mother’s hope- 
ful, longing call for dawning redress, as 
your feet will hasten in glad response to 
retouch Her shores, to lay youth, service, 
and triumphant life into Her empty out- 
stretched hands ! 

Sisters of India,— your task is clear ! 

We stand on common ground : the 
choosing of our work you, the work ol 
preparation ; I, the work of fulfilment ! 

I think I am ready ; l trust you are ! 

And my love to you ! 

May the frank revelation of my own 
experience contribute a grain of helpfulness, 
ot freer courage to some sister somewhere 
in India. May it induce her to strike out 
hopefully. America’s institutions are open 
to her, and America certainly has not 
lavished all its generosity and hospitality 
on me ; there is ample left for such as 
approach it with clear eyes and a raised 
head. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA 

State verses Company Controi.. 


T HE Secretary to the Railway Board, in 
a Circular-Letter dated' Simla, the 
27th June, 1916, addressed to the 
several Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
1 rades Associations and other bodies in 
India, whose interests are “specially affect- 
ed ’ by the Railway policy of the Govern- 
ment ol India, draws attention to, and 
invites opinion, on *the question of the 
comparative advantages of the manage- 
ment of Railways in this country, — touched 
upon in an article which appeared in the 
Modern Review for January, 1914, headed 


the "Nationalisation of Indian Railways" 
~bv Companies and directly by the State 
which has since the appearance of that 
article attracted much attention, and 
drawn considerable public discussion. It 
has since then twice been discussed in the 
Viceregal Legislative Council and the ques- 
tion has also been discussed in the columns 
of newspapers and pages of periodicals 
every now and then, for the last two years 
from the time when the ball was first set 
rolling. In March, 1914, i. e., within three 
months after the appearance of the article 
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in The Modern Review, t lie Ilon’blc 
Viraraghabacharirir, from his place in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, moved for an 
enquiry into the matter, but his Resolu- 
tion, reasonable though it was, fell through 
owing to some inexplicable reasons, pos- 
sibly owing to a strenuous official opposi- 
tion to it. Not discouraged by this, how- 
ever < the question, which is of more than 
ordinary interest to the Indian tax-payer, 
was revived last year by the Ilon’blc Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoolla, who demanded an 
enquiry into the matter from his place in 
the Supreme Legislative Council. In this 
second debate in the Council Chamber of 
the Empire, the Ilon’blc Member in charge 
of the Railway Department of the Govern- 
ment of India said, that the Railway Hoard 
were carrying out a departmental investi- 
gation of the question. This investigation, 
we arc now given to understand in the 
Circular-letter mentioned above, has since 
been completed. The Railway Board’s 
enquiry has, however, been mainly directed 
to an examination into the value of statis- 
tics, but owing to divergent conditions 
which prevail in the different systems of 
Railways in this country, the Railway 
Board, we are told, have been forced to the 
conclusion that it is not possible to arrive 
at any definite finding upon the statistical 
results obtained, and they have, accord- 
ingly, decided to pursue the matter by an 
enquiry into the practical side of Railway 
working founded upon the every-day 
experience of those commercially interested 
in railways in order to determine Whether 
State or Company-managed lines have 
rendered the better service to the public, 
and they will, accordingly be glad to be 
favoured with replies by the public bodies 
aforesaid, to the following questions : — 

(1) What particular railway or railways <1 » > your 
members most frequently have dealing* with ? 

(2) If with both State and Company-managed 
lines* does the experience of your Association lead to 
the belief that the public are better served by one 
than by the other in-— 

(a) promptitude (d* despatch and delivery, 

(h) in rates, 

( c ) in the manner of dealing with complaints, 

(d) in the care and handling of goods, 

(e) in the matter of passenger traffic ? 

(3) If dealings are with one system of railway 
only, have you complaints to make under any of the 
sub-heads to the question (2) ? 

2. 1 am at the same time to enclose a short note 

in which the Railway Board have attempted to bring 
together the main arguments which have been put 
forward on the general question. It is thought well 
that you should have a statement of this kind before 


\ou, but it is not the intention that you should 
necessarily discuss it in your reply. Your Associa- 
tion may prefer to confine their observations to those 
aspects of the case of which they have direct ex- 
perience or special knowledge. The Board desire, 
therefore, to make it plain that they do not ask for 
more than replies to the specific questions set out at 
the end of the first paragraph of this letter, but they 
will of course welcome any remarks your Association 
may wish to make on the more general considera- 
tions involved in the case. 

3. I am to add that tins question of general 
policy with regard to the management of railways 
is of immediate interest in connection with the East 
Indian Railway contract which is terminabledn the 
near future (if you think that any special considera- 
tions apply to this case I am to ask you to state 
them) and, since the time that is left before the expiry 
of the contract is not too long Tor a settlement of the 
numerous points that will arise, the Hoard will be 
greatly obliged if they are favoured with an early 
reply to this reference. 

The following appendix is attached to 
the Railway Board’s Circular letter: — 

(1) The ease for Stntc»iuanageiiient v or, in countries 
where railways are at present private property, 
for nationalisation, may briefly be stated as follows. 
If is represented that the results of railway history 
all over the world are in favour of the State taking 
a latger share in the administration of railways, 
it is pci haps alleged, though this does not appear to 
be a point on which stress is laid, that State manage- 
ment is more efficient or economical than manage- 
ment by private companies, Anil, it is certainly 
urged that State-management achieves objects which 
it is not reasonable to expect from private enterprise. 

(2) The criticisms that have been brought against 
this view are, first, as regards the appeal to expe- 
rience that as a matter of fact by much the greater 
part of the railway mileage of the world is still 
held by companies, and further that the existence 
of State-management or ownership in other countries 
could be relied on as an aigument only if it had been 
adopted as justified on its merits whereas the fact 
is that the adoption of a State system lias seldom 
been the result of a definite policy ; precisely a9 
happened in India so in the great majority of cases 
elsewhere the system has been largely moulded by 
iiuancinl necessities. Secondly, as regards efficiency, 
it is said that this necessarily varies, and good and 
bad examples of working can lie quoted under both 
sysLems but that a general survey affords no ground 
for holding that a State system has the advantage. 
It is added as a definite disadvantage of a State 
system that its working is liable to be affected in 
many ways by political influence, and experience 
shows that the consequences may be very serious. 

(3) The main point, however, is one of principle — 
what should be the. objects of railway administra- 
tions and how are these best attained. The opposing 
views on this point are, first, that railways should 
be administered as part of the machinery for the 
general development of a country whether this i 9 
remunerative from the point of view of the railway 
account or not, that this task clearly cannot be 
demanded from private enterprise which must have 
an eye to profits and that consequently railways 
fall of necessity within the domain of State indus- 
tries. On the other hand, it is urged against this 
view that it is based on the assumption that railway 
profits are vicious and are secured only at the expense 
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if the general public ; that this assumption is intorrect 
'lii*I that .there is not in fact an antagonism between 
(be commercial principle of railway working auil 
the general interests of a country ; that however 
frequently It may b' overlooked the fact remains 
that there is a definite ami strong community of 
interest between railways and trade, neither of which 
can prosper without the other ; that consequently 
railways will do what they can to lostcr trade by 
all means which, either immediately or in their 
ultimate result, they can make remunerative to 
themselves ; that concessions in rates which will not 
even in the long run prove remunerative amount to a 
subsidy ; that subventions in this form are open to 
obviou*? objections^ ami ^hal they are certain to 
affect very seriously the revenue lrotn railways. 
Doubts are expressed further whether m the working 
of rates for the develojwneut of its country, State 
would l>e as efficient as private companies and cv- 
pcrience is said to show that State coutr »1 invari 
ahly produces a rigidit\ m t lie i ate system which 
interferes with the attainment ol the maximum 
economic advantage to be derived from the in- 
terchange of coimuodities and prevent the full 
development of t rad** whndi is secured bv the freer 
and more elastic treatment ofVatos by independent 
railway administrations. 

M) In India the system wlueli has grown up is 
a composite one, the great mnji »rity <»f tlie rail vvays 
are owned by the Stale, but all except thiee of these 
State lines are managed by companies, who have a 
small share — about a tenth — in the properties they 
administer. In the railway history of India there 
are thicc main periods. To begin with, u< was 
natural, since they were the creation of an English 
Government, private enterprise was favoured for 
the construction and administration of railways. It 
was found, however, that piivate enterprise stood 
in need of Government assistance and this led to 
the formation of guarrin^cd companies. The parti- 
cular svstem adopted was found to be defective, 
and for a time State agency exclusively was favoured ; 
this was the second stage, f he transition to the 
third stage was a slow mu it occupied the years 
from 1 N79 to 1.S92 ; during which two committees 
of the House of Commons in 1S79 and 1SS4*. 
'considered the subject ml a veiy large volume of 
Correspondence passed between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India The final conclu- 
sion, however, was that theie is rmini both for 
State agency and for companies and generally, 
though there have 1un.ii examples both of companies 
lines being taken over 1>v Government and ot Stale 
lines being leased to companies, and each case 
has been treated on its merits and with due regard 
to the circumstances of the time, the preference has 
been for company-management. The Mackav 
Committee said in 1007, “the consistent p dicy 
of the Government of India for many years has 
been to arrange for the railways in India, white 
remaining State property, to be leased to companies 
Which work them on behalf of Government on a 
profit-sharing basis. There is no disposition on the 
part of Government to depart from this policy which 
las worked satisfactorily,” and the Government of 
India at that time accepted tht r ir views. The question 
How is whether a change of policy is desirable. 

■ The company system as it exists in India has 

been criticised from two points of view. On the 
One hand, it is said that the companies have so 
limited an interest both in respect of the amount of 
fcneir capital and of the period for which the rail- 
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wavs are entrusted to them, that the real benefits 
of private enterprise are not obtained from their 
employment in railway administration. This argu- 
ment, however, 'is defective ; since if there is an 
advantage in private enterprise the remedy would 
be not to abolish the companies but to increase 
their stake in the business, and it is seldom advanced. 

((\) The more common criticism is that the con- 
trol of Government over the companies in spite of its 
preponderating share in the property is inadequate 
and that this defect is accentuated by the fact that 
the Hoards of these companies arc in London. 

(7) The reply of those who support the company 
system is first that some misapprehension appears to 
exist on the subject of Government control, the pro- 
visions for which as contained in the various con- 
tracts with companies appear to them ample. (An 
extract from the Railway Hoard's Administration 
Report for 1 01 4-17* summarising these provisions, is 
attached for reference.) Secondly, they say, it does 
not follow that because Government own by far the 
larger share, they should retain in their own hands 
the direct management of railways. There appears, 
it is added, to Jn* no opposition to branch line com- 
panies in this country, though these are private 
concerns, owning and in some cases managing rail- 
ways, and the objection taken to the administration 
by ’companies of the trunk lines of the country may 
be due therefore, not so much to a dislike of the 
principle ol piivate cruerprise as to their English 
domicile. If so, however, the opposition to mainline 
companies seems to exalt into a governing factor 
what is a secondary, though no doubt a very im- 
portant, consideration. Finally, the feature of the 
existing system to which objection is taken may 
prove to be temporary. In the past, that is to say, 
the Boards of companies have necessarily been locat- 
ed in Loudon because practically the whole of the 
capital of these companies was held in England, but 
it is urged by those who tavour company-manage- 
ment that a change in these conditions will gradually 
be brought about through a greater proportion of 
capital being held in this country. If so, the objec- 
tion will be met bv a natural process in the course 
of time, aiulPit would be a mistake if private enter- 
prise is on other grounds to be preferred, to bring all 
lines under the direct management of the State in 
order to remove it. 

(S) In addition upholders of the existing system 
claim that it has positive advantages. They say 
that the present allocation of different parts of the 
Indian system ol railways to semi-independent ad- 
ministrations produces a healthy competition and 
spirit of emulation which would be lost if all were 
brought tinder State-management. They claim that 
the financial burden ol maintaining and extending 
the whole railway system of India is clearly too 
great for the Government to bear alone; that the 
main line companies cau give material financial as- 
sistance, and that if Government were to buy them 
out, it would not change the proportion of State 
and private contributions to the railway property 
of the country ; the State, while increasing its hold- 
ing in the main Hues, would have less to invest in ex- 
tensions and the result would be merely to shift the 
field of private enterprise. 

(9) Finally, they say th*it very much the same 
considerations apply in the matter of administration 
as of finance. A policy of State-management for all 
the railways in India would inevitably tend to 
centralisation ; in this respect again the Government 
would be overburdened, and it would be well advised 
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according to this x\c>\ i-i h* conical as at present 
with a general control a ml for the direct manage- 
ment of railway affairs to retain the services of the 
companies. 

' The extract from the Administration 
Report on ‘the Railwaj'S in India for the 
year 191 l-l f> referred to in para 7 of the 
appendix to the Railway Board’s letter 
quoted above is. as follows:— 

The administrative control exercised by the 
Government over the Companies is as follows 

The Company is hound to keep the line in good 
repair, in good working condition, and fully supplied 
with rolling stock, plant, and maehinei v ; to keep the 
rolling stock in good repair and in good working 
condition : and to maintain a sufficient staff for the 
purposes of the line ; — all to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State may require the Company 
to carry out any alLcrat'on or improvement in the 
line, or in the working, that he may think necessary 
for the safety of the public or foi the effect ual work- 
ing of the line. 

The Secretary of St ate may icqipre the Company 
to enter into agreement-;, on reasonable terms and 
conditions, with the administrations, of adjoining 
railways lor the t vcieise of running powers, ior the 
supply to one another, of surplus rolling-stuck, lor 
the interchange of Lrallic and rolling stock and the 
settlement of through intes, and for additions and 
alterations to or the redistribution of existing accom- 
modation in junctions or other stations in view to 
their convenient mutual use. 

The train service is to be such as the Score t ary of 
State may require, lu order to secure a general con- 
trol over the rates quoted by Companies the Secre- 
tary of State has retained power to settle the classi- 
fication of goods and to authorise maximum and 
minimum rates within which the Companies shall be 
entitled to charge the public for the conveyance of 
passengers and goods of each class. 

The Company has to keep such accounts as the 
Secretary of State may require, and these Virc subject 
to audit bv the Secretary of State. 
j In all other matters relating to the line, the Com- 
pany is made subject to the supervision and control 
of the Secretary of State, who may appoint such per- 
sons as he may think pmper for the purpose of in- 
specting the line, auditing the accounts or otherwise 
exercising the power of supervision and control re- 
served to him. In particular the Seeietarv of State 
has the i ight to appoint a Government Director to 
the Board of the Company, with a power of veto on 
all proceedings of the Hoard. All the moneys received 
by the Company in respect of the undertaking, 
whether on capital or revenue account, have to be 
paid over to the Secretary of State. 

All expenditure by the Company has to be stated 
and submitted for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

. It affords us sincere pleasure that the 
Government of India have at last thought 
it fit to move in the matter, which is un- 
questionably a very, important one in the 
interests of the Empire. We are, however, 
afraid, the views given in the appendix 
pro and con, the existing arrangement have 
bceii set forth in a manner which is not 
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likely to be very clear to the ordinary man 
in the street who is none the less interested 
in the question of the State versus Com- 
pany Control of our Railways than “the 
commercial" concerns for whose opinions 
the Government appears to be so solicit- 
ous. The appendix, which we have taken 
special care to study minutely, though 
professing to be an impartial document 
showing both sides of the case for and 
against State versus Company Control of 
Indian Railways, is far from a fair .repre- 
sentation of the case,*’ which is unquestion- 
ably one that under the present circum- 
stances the State should, as far as possible, 
take over the management of the Rail- 
ways, as opportunities present themselves. 
Mr' V i j iaragha buehari ar while moving 
his Resolution the year 1 adore lasg drew 
pointed attention io the grave defects of 
the guarantee system obtaining in this 
country in the case ol not very remunera- 
tive railways, the indifference on the part 
of the Companies to the convenience of 
the ilrd Class passengers who contribute 
largely to the earnings of Railways, and 
various other matters connected with the 
Railway Administration in this country. 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoollali who had given 
his staunch support to the previous year’s 
Resolution, but without avail, in moving 
his own Resolution last year expressed his 
regret that the State should forego a large- 
share of profits arising from the Railways 
and relinquish the same in favour of 
Private Companies who had but little 
stake — these companies owning about i 
per cent, only of the Capital invested in 
Railway building in this country— to 
deserve' it and that instead of the Rail- 
ways being worked d irect by the State they 
should be controlled by Boards of Directors 
of these Companies living (>,<)()() miles away 
from the seat of the operation. We are 
tvallv sorry that the Railway Board’s 
letter almost wholly ignores these points 
while giving prominence to matters going 
in favour of Company-management. The 
Railway Board appears to us to be anxious 
to somehow shut out any proper discussion 
of the contents ol the appendix attached to 
their own letter inasmuch as they 
state that it is not their intention that 
the “associations” whose interests are 
“specially affected” whom the Board 
have thought fit to consult, should express 
their views only upon the summary oi 
arguments as given in their letter and the 
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public -bodies consulted by them arc not 
asked or expected anything other' than 
replies to the points specified in the letter in 
question- and while the letter in question 
devotes more than seven paragraphs to 
set out the alleged defects of the State- 
management of Indian Railways and in 
support of the superiority of the Company- 
management and in favour of Company- 
Control, it disposes of rather in a few curt 
lines all that may be said in favour of the 
State* management. This attitude of the 
Board, we are fonstrflined to sav, appears 
to be somewhat one-sided, and we feel it, 
therefore, a duty incumbent upon ns to state 
more fully, or rather repeat what we said a 
couple of years ago, in these pages the 
principles which should guide the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the construction and 
management of the railways in a country 
like India where the interests not of this 
or that clique or concern, blit the interests 
and welfare of all should form the main 
motive of the Administration. 

Railway building and railway working- 
are, as we have tried to show in our previ- 
ous article on the subject referred to above, 
is clearly among the primary functions of 
the State, for making and maintaining 
highways is unquestionably a Governmen- 
tal duty ; and Railways are nothing but 
the high roads in an improved form which 
has, in course of time, come into the vogue 
since George Stephenson's epoch-making 
invention, with two additions of carrying 
freight and passengers. The same reasons 
which render it necessary for the -State to 
make and maintain ordinary roads hold 
good equally in railway building and 
railway making. Rusk in is very explicit 
on the subject. lie says 

Neither the Roads nor the Kail- roads of anv nation 
should belong to any private person. All means of 
public transit should be provided at public expense 
l*3 T public determination where such means are needed, 
and the public should beits own ‘shareholder.’ Neither 
road, nor railroad, nor canal should ever pay divi 
dends to anybody, they should pay their working 
expenses and no more. All dividends arc simply a tax 
oil the travellers and the goods, levied by the person 
to whom the road or cannl belongs, for the light of 
passing over his property. And this right should at 
once be purchased by the nation, and the original cost 
°fBie road-way, be it of gravel, iron, adamant, at 
once defrayed by the nation, nud then the whole 
work of the carriage of persons or goods done for 
ascertained prices bv salaried officers, as the carriage 
of letters done now. 

The principles laid down in the above 
are unimpeachably sound according to a 
large majority of modern writers on politi- 


cal economy and it is in complete accord 
with the eommonsense point of view, and 
this is why there is an unmistakable drift 
towards Government ownership and 
Nationalisation of Railways in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and oilier 
countries in Europe; and in the States of 
the American I’nion atf well as in Great 
Britain itself there arc signs of the adop- 
tion ol this principle in no remote future. 

But whatever may be the arguments in 
favour of the continuance of private enter- 
prise in the opening and working of Rail- 
ways in the sclf-go\ eniiug countries of tile 
West, the State -control of their working 
in India, considering its peculiar political 
situation, should Ik the only right polity 
of railway management in this country 
where all capital is imported from abroad 
and all the profits arising from their work- 
ing find their way abroad. iTi vale enter- 
prise in Railway building in India means 
employment of liuropean capital. 

I here is besides another phase of rail- 
way" management in this country where 
the existing Railway Companies are all 
foreign: and if, besides the railways al- 
ready owned and worked by them all the 
State lines pass into their hands, they will 
not only have a lion’s share ol the profits 
arising therefrom, the Indian taxpayers 
for whose benefit .and in whose interest 
the country should primarily be ruled, will 
not only be deprived of the profits but 
they will be precluded from holding any 
appointment in the railway administra- 
tion. At present a considerable number of 
Indians find employment in the Superior 
Ranks on State Railways. In the event 
of the working of these Railways passing 
into private hands our countrymen will be 
deprived of all these appointments. To 
prove this we have not to go very far. 
For instance, out of 1 to. superior appoint- 
ments on the Eastern Bengal Railway no 
less than 27 are held by the Indians — 12 
Engineers, i) in the State Railway Superior 
Revenue Establishment in the Traffic De- 
partment, 1 in the Medical Department, 
r> in the Audit and Accounts Department 
and 1 in the Store Department. Two 
holders of these 27 being the heads of very 
important departments, namely the 
Engineer-in-Chief, and the Chief Examiner 
of Accounts. Asa contrast to this there 
is not a single officer of the higher rank 
employed on the East Indian Railway. 
The Railway Companies who work for 
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their own profits and not certainly in the 
interests ol the people are not supposed to 
see any good in employing the natives of 
this country in their service, and no one 
can force them to do so. 

They often talk of inefficiency of the 
Government Departments and we are not 
unaware of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s sneering 
reference to it in his “Study of Sociology” 
which is laid so much stress upon by a 
certain section of the Anglo-Indian press 
headed by The Statesman of this city. 
Spencer says : — 

“The State should purchase the Railways, is con- 
fidently asserted hv those who every morning; road 
of chaos at the Admiralty, or cross-purposes in the 
dockyards or diplomatic bungling that endangers 
peace or frustration of justice by technicalities and 
costs and delays,— all without having their confidence 
in officialism shaken.’’ 

But docs Spencer, or those who are of 
the same mind with him, go the length of 
suggesting that lor these various “chaos,” 
“cross purposes” and “diplomatic bung- 
ling,” “frustration of justice,” etc., that 
contracts for working the Navy, the Army, 
the Diplomatic functions and the Courts 
of Justice be given to some firms of private 
enterprise to secure better results ? No one 
claims infallibility for the Government 
machineries; but whereas these machineries 
are subject to public criticism and national 
control, the private syndicates which arc- 
run in the interests of the Shareholders arc 
immune from such criticism and such 
control. t 

The appendix attached to the Circular- 
letter issued upon which we make these 
remarks appears to have put the public in 
a wrong scent inasmuch as it has not 
laid stress upon the primary principles of 
ownership and working of the Railways 
which should be run in the interests of the 
Nation. Even if there be any inefficiency 
in the State Control this may be removed, 
but to us it appears in bare justice to the 
people of this country that the Raihwiys 
should he in the hands of the Government. 
Surely the Post Office and Telegraphs which 
are worked direct by the State agency arc 
among the most efficiently managed depart- 
ments of the State. 

The history of the introduction of the 
Railways in this country may be given in 
a mtt-shc!l. The railways were first built in 
India between the year 1850 and 1809 by 
Companies under contracts with the State 
which guaranteed to them a fixed interest on 


tlicir capital ; and they were also giveii 
their land free of charge. Under all these 
contracts the Government reserved the 
right to purchase the lines at the end ol 
25 or 50 years. In 1889 the State inter- 
vened more directly and undertook the 
construction of railways by Government 
officers and for the next ten years nil new 
lines were constructed in this manner. In 
1879, however. Companies were again 
allowed to enter the field and from that 
year till now the construction of Railways 
has been carried on, partly by Government 
and partly by Companies, with capital 
raised partly by Government and partly 
through the agency of Companies. A great 
majority of these railways taken over by 
the State iri terms of the contracts, were, 
however, leased to the then existing Com- 
panies and have continued to be worked 
bv them, except the three lines, the Sinil- 
Punjabaud Delhi, which has since develo- 
ped into the North-Western, the Oudh and 
Rohilkliand and the Eastern Bengal, are 
worked directly by the State. The lines 
which are not owned by Government are 
the Southern Punjab and the Bengal and 
North-Western, but of these three the 
Government holds the right of purchase at 
certain dates. The actual position then is 
that Government either owns or can be- 
come owners ol all the Railways in India ; 
and that of those which it docs own, it 
works three itself, representing about 
7,000 miles and has leased the remainder 
to Companies representing a mileage of 
some 18)000 miles. But its responsibility 
does not end here. Under the contract 
with the Companies the State undertakes 
to supply the Companies with the recpiisitc 
capital. The raising of capital by these 
Companies is also provided for, but the 
amount so furnished represents relatively 
a small proportion of the whole. The 
relationship, thus, between the State and 
the Companies aforesaid is, in fact, that 
of a partnership, and this partnership 
in the interests of the people of India we 
wish to put jyt end to. 

In the very beginnings of Railway devel- 
opment in this country, in the year 1858, 
Lord Dalhousic, the then Governor-General 
of India, recorded a minute embodying 
this governing principle ol the maintenance 
of control in the hands of the State. lie 
wrote : — 

“I heartily trust that the lvist India Company 
and the Government of India iun v hold l»y the prin- 
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ciple on which they have acted in the present cast 4 . 
J trust they will ever avoid the error of viewing rail- 
ways merely as private mulct takings, and will regard 
them as.nntional over which the Government may 
justly exercise, and is called upon to exercise a string 

ent and salutary control for the interests of the 

State and for the protection of the public.” 

And for “the protection of the public" 


and in their interests it is high time that 
all railways leased to Companies should 
pass into the hands of the State is what 
wc demand in the name of the Indian 
taxpayers, for reasons set forth in this and 
in our previous article on the subject. 

Rai Ciiaran Mikkrjka. 
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VIII. II. Si'Knckk’s ‘Iok-i I'kinciim,i:s’ 

ON Til I'. I N K N o \\ A IU.K. 

W li should be doing a grave injustice 
to II. Spencer, if we omit to men- 
tion what he said later in life on the 
‘Unknowable’ in bis First J’riueiples ( I -i v > ; 
for, there he seems to have somewhat, out- 
grown his former agnosticism, at least 
in the sense in which his over/ealons 
followers of to-day understand him. llis 
views ns expressed there, almost touch or 
at least follow close at the heels of those of 
Sankara. Having noticed the views of 
Hamilton and Mansel — “The absolute is 
conceived merely by a negation of eou- 
eeivability" (Hamilton), “The. Absolute 
and the Infinite are like the Inconceivable 
and the Imperceptible, names indicating 
not an object of thought, or of conscious- 
ness at all, but the mere absence of the 
conditions under which conseiounsncss is 
possible" (Mansel),— Spencer goes on to 
say 

“The answer of pure logic is held to he that bv 
the limits of our intelligence we ate rigoiously con 
fined within the relative; and that any thing trans- 
cending the relative can be thought of only as a 
pure negation, or as a non-existence. 

He then proceeds : 

• Unavoidable as this conclusion seems, it involves, 

I think a grave error. The premiss in the lorm 
presented is not strictly true. There remains to be 
stated a qualification wliiiih saves us from that 
scepticism otherwise necessitated. Besides that 
definite consciousness of which logic formulates the 
laws, there is also an indefinite consciousness which 
cannot he formulated. To say that we cannot know 
the Absolute, is bv implication to allinu that there is 
an Absolute. TJie Xotnnenon everywhere named 
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as the antithesis of the / l henomenon is throughout 
necessatih ! bought of as an actuality. The Relative 
is itself ci Miccn able as such, only by opposition to 
the li relative ot Absolute. The relativity of know 
Udgc postulates the positive ca istcnce of something 
beyond the rel ilive. lithe non-relative or Absolute 
is present in thought, only as a mere negative, then 
is tlie Relative itself unthinkable for want of its 
antithesis. Whence results the disappearance of all 
thought whatever. Though philosophy proves to 
us that the Absolute A not this , nor that , nor 
that — though in obedience to it we negative 
one after another each idea as it arises, vet, there 
ever remains behind an element which passes into 
new shapes- The continual negation of each 
particular lorm and limit simply results in the more 
or less complete abstraction of all forms and limits ; 
and so ends m an indefinite consciousness of the 
unformed and unlimited 

lie jgues on to say : 

“An e#er-prescnt sense of real existence is the very 
basis uf our intelligence. By the laws of thought 
we ate rigorously prevented from forming a concep- 
tion of absolute existence; we arc by the laws of 
thought equally prevented from ridding ourselves of 
the consciousness of absolute existence,— this consci- 
ousness being the obverse of our self-consciousness. 
And since the only possible measure of relative 
validity among our beliefs, is the degree of their 
persistence in opposition to the efforts made to 
change them, it follows tlTat this which persists at 
all times, under all circumstances, and cannot cease 
until consciousness ceases, has the highest validity 
of any." (II— iv.) 

IX. Comparison. 

You see how closely, and yet knowing 
nothing about Sunkurn, Spencer follows 
him. Sankara following his master, the 
great seer Yagnavalkya, speaks of Brahma 
as “aar^i the Essence of Essences — 

jpr’ i“ Spencer almost 

paraphrasing that expression,— says that 
“the Absolute lias the highest validitv of 


( 
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any.” Commenting on Yagnav.dkya's des- 
cription of Brahma by negatives : — “sreps- 
*npr” Sec., Sankara saj’s that it means that 
the is “»r*r" -Erwtpurf^ef,” or what is 

elsewhere culled "SlfH — ‘ xrT5t*d 

*tRr” or not this, not that. ( I*. Kid ). Says 
Sankara — "*3 ^5' ir*?rw W 

Bt f? ‘ T 1 o w , by the words ‘not this. 

not that,’ is it intended to explain the *PT«r 
or the Truest of the true ? By the elimi- 
nation of all particularity due to separable 
accidents (^fTTfafaiTSfrTWssr).” Spencer may 
almost be said to translate literally the 
Vedantic %fci’— when he says that "the 
Absolute is not this, nor that, nor that.” 
Not having received the necessary training 

in fsffipore*! or Self-isolation and Self-realiza- 
tion, Spencer could not indeed realize that 
the Absolute is Prajnana-Ohana, or Yijnana- 
Ghana, or Self-consciousness — pure and undi- 
luted,— «stTrf ur” 

(p. 4<ti2) — which Sankara thus explains : — 
"This is that mighty Being called Para- 
mat m a from whom bv Aviilva you are 
defined and limited off, because of your 
connection with the accidents of effects 
and instruments, and thus individualised, 
you are also thereby made liable to death, 
and all the ills of life. That individual 
form is seated deep in the Paramatma 
which stands to it in the relation of a great 
ocean ( to a drop of water ), and* which 
is pure, and of one kind of taste like 
a lump of salt, w hieh is Consciousness pure 
and unmixed.”* It must be said to the 
credit of II. Spencer that without the exer- 
cise ol the Vedantic Self-isolation and Self- 

realization lie has been able to 

discover that besides that definite consci- 
ousness of which logic formulates the laws, 
there is also an indefinite consciousness 
which cannot be formulated and that 
he should be able to teach almost in the 

* *TT*TmU33' *PHT=[ «lfT- 

t f*T<3r- , rn«msnfi', 
mtRt, b fiscprnr: 

trwwEnrs <Wr*rsm f i 

i *rT<*r-( ^ttsi ftr 
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style of the Vedantic seers of old that the 
continual negation of each particular 
form and limit, simply results in the 
more or less complete abstraction ol 
all forms and limits, and so ends in an 
indefinite consciousness of the unformed 
and unlimited.” His idea of the Absolute 
as "an indefinite consciousness of the 
unformed and unlimited” — indeed falls far 

short of Yagnavalkya’s or of 

Sankara’s "^^fsrarTOtfilEr:” | Be that as it 
may, for a mere philosopher like Spencer to 
have apprehended so much was indeed a 
marvellous achievement.' The 
of the Vedanta,— he could realise as 
or as "having the highest validity of any.” 
He could almost touch the ‘Era*,’ as an 
“indefinite consciousness of the formless 
and unlimited.” Tile the ‘All- 

blissful’ he could not be expected to realise 
without the necessary progress in that 
Self-realization called f*rf?WT 3 *r or Samadhi. 
It was only in their Samadhi or “Vision 
Beatific” that our rislii . s themselves could 
realise that "All things come from that 
Blissful, in that Blissful they live, into 
that Blissful they pass away, and dis- 
appear,—' * 3 fis*Trfir nepEr arnper i 
^PfpGr afhfar u Twerjfntffawfar i” 

Notice Spencer's expression "unclassable 
and therefore unknowable,” by which he 
identifies knowing with classifying. If that 
be all, if the Absolute or the substance of 
mind be said to be unknowable merely in 
the sense that it is unclassable, Sankara 
would unhesitatingly say ‘Ditto to Spencer.’ 
The Absolute orfrz^j, according to Sankara 
too, is inaccessible to the ^fy:” or 

the phenomenal seeing connected with the 
eye (’TST: wvni Prn^TursBr; ) , to which alone, 
definition, classification, and generalization 
refer. Sankara would even fully endorse 
Hamilton’s proposition so far as this 

sftfai^Hfe'or phenomenal seeing is concern- 
ed : — ‘‘The absolute is conceived merely by 
a negation of eoneeivability”— and would 
fully support the doctrine of the Relativity 

of all knowledge, so far as that vf?: 

is concerned, for in his Sankara 

says : — stvfirwni i »hr 
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*r*r‘ *nrr«Mf <?t aw anwa’ —(?«*) - ‘The seer 
who is'not seen,’ ‘the knower who is not 
known,] and “thou little knowest the 

nature of Brahma it thou thinlcest that 
thou knowest well” — af? *r<?rri 

v* « 

«i*r cef' anvl — from these teachings it 
follows that Pa rah ra lima cannot he said 
to he the Joey a or object known either by 
myself or by .anybody else, meaning of 

course so far as the wtfiteirt goes. In 

that sense and in that sense only Sankara 
would have nothing to object to the 
agnostic position, ilul that would not be 
really true or the whole truth, for San- 
kara’s Kutaslha Self is a Nitya ( maj'yotih — 
or an cvcrknown light of Self-conscious- 
ness, and immediately and directly perceiv- 
ed—; uTepn ’ssmtrgn Says Sankara 
“wnurwwnat i ^rgrgm- 

sra “Being my own 

essence, there being nothing else inter- 

vening between me and Brahma, being of 
the very nature of a self-luminous Consci- 
ousness, and not depending for the proof 
of its existence on any other knowledge, 
Brahma is always known to me” — of 
course implicitly, and that knowledge has 
to be made ex p 1 i eitSadliu tm or training. 

1 should also note here that what 
Sankara calls the I\ it Luath unity atwa- 
Jyotih, is also the Personal or better still, 
the Super-personal Ruler within all, --“An- 
taryami Purushah,” or if Emerson’s expres- 
sion should be preferred, the “Over-soul” in 

all t“*rc»u»TT H*ri*rc:”), but not indeed, what 
some Neo-Ilcgc!ians would call, “a colony 
of selves” — resembling a “foot-ball team." 
Says Sankara in the Ant ary ami Yidya- 
Bhnmhyn “Under the rule of this Akshnra 
or Indestructible One, who pervades all, 
under the rule of this Brahma immedi- 
ately related to us and not remote from 
us, the Self in all ( Sarvantarah ),— just 
as under the rule of the king, his king- 
dom suffers no harm, but goes on as 
usual, so also under the rule of this 
Akshara Brahma ,— the sun and moon like 
lamps adapted for the world for day and 
for pight, .and designed and made according 
to His design by that Great Ruler, for that 
very purpose, with the full knowledge of 
the services they would render to the 


worlds, — stand well-supported.”* (Jiva- 
naudn, p. (529 ), 

X. The Tkjnjty. 

Sankara, I should add, even goes so far 
as to evolve an apparent, though not real,f 
Trinity or 'Three in One and One in Three 
out ol that One Brahma or Kutas- 
thanityalma jyotih g f¥f:, ^ 

fvs:, TfTxjr- gWgTfefgraT-HUT sftt gwrf 
%'lsmtTgT’ (p. 027;— -(1) “The Ruler within 
all, or Isvara, whom His creatures do not 
know or the Superpersonal Relative Self, or 
God, commonly called Saguna Brahma; 
(2) the Kshelrajnu, or subordinate self 
of the creature who does not know 
that Ruler within, or the personal relative 
self ol the creature, commonly called Jiva, 
and (”) that changeless One ) who as 
the Active agent in all actions — such as 
seeing, etc., stands as the Conscious Sub- 
stratum underlying all, or the Impersonal 
Absolute Self or Brahma, commonly called 
Nirguna Brahma.” The Trinity thus 
propounded by Sankara might well bear 
comparison with the Hegelian Trinity 
or the common Christian Trinity of (1) the 
Father or the absolute eternal Idea or 
God before creation, (2) the Son or Being- 
lor-other, — Nature and Spirit, and (3) 
the Holy Spirit which brings about the 
unity ol the Father a ml the Son. What 
Sankaraelmrva calls “the Self-conscious 
Substratum of all” — " Sarves/nn chetana- 
dliatulj," and “described as ‘not this’ ‘not 
that,’ being the One without particular- 
ity” — ‘ ‘ tiirviscsh a tv a L-ek a tvat elm neti 
net iti Vyapadesohliavati," i.e., the imper- 
sonal Brahma, corresponds, to what Hegel 
calls the Father — “the absolute, eternal 
Idea in its essential existence, in-and-for- 
itself, God in His eternity before the crea- 
tion of the world, ajid outside of the 
world.” t With this compare the Pitcusha- 

snkla fiU” “Three-fourths of 

whom is the eternal in Heaven”;. What 
Saukara calls Kslietrajna or Jiva, the sub- 

S w.tmm rrap' 

TTa'jft: jitot jn, uwTbm mud 

t ‘Hg insft *r *T 

iwra’eppm ^ I” ( \\ 038). 
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ordinate creature-self having the particular 
forms of effects and instruments relating to 
individual desires and acts, and all due to 
avidya ,”* would correspond to what Hegel 
calls “the Son” or ‘the Other,’ or ‘Being- 
for-another’ in “the form of manifestation 
or appearance.” “What is thus differen- 
tiated is Nature, the, world in general and 
spirit.” Chris-i according to Hegel is Son- 
ship explicit, the Notion, or the Son as he 
ought to be. In all other men Sonsliip is 
implicit, and has to be made explicit by 
training. What Sankara calls the “The 
Ruler within’ * — ‘ nityu liiratisava J mi nasak- 
tyupadhiratinantaryamisvarah ” — “ God, 
the Ruler within, having eternally infinite 
intelligence and power, as His attributes" 

( p. 639), — * VS vc nit s va bhn i etm ksh n ra m 
para vchvute ," — “Who in Ilis own nature 
is called the Unchangeable and Supreme” 
— "tilth n Him tivaparhlia vyakrit at lew it n 
hhavatf ' — “Who likewise also becomes the 
Iliranvagarbha, or the golden germ) the 
presiding god of the world-germ,” — would 
also seem to correspond to Hegel’s concep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ; for says Hegel 
“God thought of simply as the Father is not 
yet the True.” “God eternally begets His 
Son, distinguishes Himself from Himself, 
and being in the other, He is simply with 
Himself, and this is the form of love. This 
love is spirit, the Holy Spirit.” “Spirit is 
infinite return into Self, infinite subjecti- 
vity, not Godhead conceived of in ideas, 
but the real present Godhead, and thus it is 
not the substantial potentiality of the 
Father, not the True in the objective 
or antithetical form of the Son, but the 
subjective Present and Real. This is the 
Spirit of God, or God as present real spirit, 
God dwelling in His Church.” (Phil. Rel. 
V. iii, p. 107). 

It should Ik* remembered that Ilegel 
was not altogether unenlightened with 
regard to the Indian religion,— though it 
would have been better for the latter if he 
were, — for his enlightenment gave him just 
light enough “to make darkness visible.” 
Apart from the striking family-likeness bet- 
ween Hegel’s Trinity, and what he calls our 
“ l'rimurti ," Hegel himself observes : “The 
most striking and the greatest feature in 
Indian mythology is unquestionably this 
Trinity in Unity.” (Phil. Rel. V. ii. p. 14). 
From this one is inclined to presume that 

* “^r«TTVPT%*£ mnft- 

wfar (Jiva., p. 6391. 


in propounding his dialectic method, and 
his Subjective Idealism, Ilegel must have 
taken the hint from the Yedantic Sprvat- 
marada — or Self-in-all, in whatever crude 
form it may have reached him in his day. 

X. A vi ova and True Relativity of 
all Knowledge. 

I have placed before 3*011 the ease for 
Sankara’s Kutasthavada, as well as that 
for Spencer’s Agnosticism ; and would 
leave you to decide whether you would 4 not 
consider it childish to c 4 all the Absolute as 
“unknown and unknowable,” and thus 
shelve away, the problem of problems 
of life, burying the eyes, as it were, 
ostrich-like in the sands of Relativity, 
and to console yourself with saying, 3*011 
‘cannot know,’ what your whole human 
nature impels you, even whips \*ou on to 
seek and know. Now a word about this 
Relatively and its connection with the 
vedantic* Avidya. II. Spencer refers to 
‘the Relativity of knowledge’ of Hamilton 
and Mansel, by which they try to prove 
that “by the limits of our intelligence 
we are rigorously confined within the 
relative; and that anything transcending 
the relative can be thought of only as a 
pure negative, or as mm -existence.” In 
the course of this discourse I have also 
had to speak of the n viiiyn of the vedantic 
philosophers of the schools of Sankara 
or Ramanuja : — TfTp^nT huV’ — 
“Defined and determined off by avid3a.” 
What is this avitlya? What is its relation 
to "the Relativity of all knowledge” of 
Hamilton ? 

Briefly speaking 1)3* nvidva is meant the 
losing sight oi the Absolute in our natural 
craving for the Relative. Hegel may be 
said almost to describe the Yedantic 
nvidyn when he says: “The true know- 
ledge of God begins when we know 
that things, as they immediately are, 
have no truth.” (Bogie — 112). I will 
however present you with my trans- 
lation of a part of Sankara’s preface to his 
Sutrabhasli3*a in which Sankara himself 
explains in detail what is meant by 
Avidya : — “The object or represented 
by the iK*rception of the not-sclf, and the 
subject or f^rfl represented by the percep- 
tion of Sell are by their very nature 
opposed to each other as darkness is 
opposed to light.” I should notice 
here that Spencer almost reproduces 
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this conclusion of Sankara, when lie says : — 
“In brief a thin*' cannot- at the same instant 
be both subject and object of thought.” 
Then Sankara goes oil “It is quite 
apparent that the subject cannot be the 
object, or vice versa, the object cannot be 
the subject, and necessarily tlic properties 
of the one cannot be the properties of th? 
other. Krnm this it follows tli it to s-e the 

subjeef (finqqt) which is all-conscioti mess, 
and apprehended only by 111- perception «i f 
Sell, — '10 see th subject as the objeci which 
is (unconscious and) apprehended by the 
perception of nut-self, and to ascribe the 
properties of the subject lo th.* object, or 
likewise to reverse the proc *ss, and see the 
(unconscious) objeel as th e all -conscious 
subject - , an 1 to see the properties of the 
object in the subject, ought to be reg tnled 
as an illusion. And it is from such seeing 
of the one in the other, mill seeing the pro- 
perties of the one in the ither, — without 
discriminating tlu on*- from the other, 
although ilie two entities as well as their 
]>operties are quite different from each 
other, — there results an illusory perception 
in which truth and untruth unite in wed- 
lock as it were, anil produce, as their off- 
spring, tile nut urnl course of practical life,— 
as sa ving ‘J am this/ ‘this is mine* etc. 
What i> this confounding of the one with 
the other ( ) ? It is of the nature of 

an act of memory, being nil act of seeing 
in what follows, that which was seen before 
it ( f *irf7rcq: qTfir ^ You Will tllllS 

sec the connection of the Yedantie Adhyata, 
which is but another name for nvidvn, with 
what has been called by Mill and others as 
“the Association of ideas/' Sankara goes 
-K)iys-“IIo\v is it possible to sec the proper- 
ties of the object of perception to be those 
of the all-penetrating Self ( srarrnTOf ), when 
that Self cannot be an object of perception 

(«fV^) ? Do 3 r ou mean that the all-perceiv- 
ing subject though it cannot be perceived 
as a ‘you’— it can still be an 
object of perception ? I will tell von. Con- 
sidering the question more deeply, the all- 
penetrating Self ( 'TOTunn ) is not altogether 
not an object ( ) of perception/ for it 

is the object of perception of Sell*. Being 
also immediately perceived, it is quite ap- 
parent to all as the perceiving Self of all 

( UdHiiffurfinr : ). This Adhyasa or illusion 
oi subject and object ( as describ- 
37Mr-8 / 


2 <X\ 

ed above, is what the learned understand 
by nvidyn. “tt srfircrr 

’’ By the clear discrimination of 
the one from the other, to know the reality 
as it is, is vidyn --“flfipHpr "q 
ftcrurn?: /’ 

• 

Now to show the iulfsts+p? of nvidya—- 
as covering the whole field of practical life, 
1,1 wh iL is implied by J lamilton’s doctrine 
oi ‘the Relativity of* all knowledge’ — San- 
kara sa\'N that “all the uses of the terms, — 
‘prool and ‘thing lo be proved 1 — in 
practical life — 

have reference to tins intermingling bj r 
illusory association of sell and not-self 
calle 1 nvidyn"— wftsrnar ^!«Trifi?iT^T faeft- 
UTT^ru ym«5-y5pT-<ir^TTT: y^n:” l 

“How do the proofs, such as knowing by 
direct perception and the rest, — 

-relate to persons subject to avidya 
? 1 wilt tell you: So long as 
one does not feel with reference to his body 
and organs &c., that it is me, or that it is 
mine, one is not in a position to be a 
knower of anything through the body and 
the organs, — for in reference to such a one 

the very desire for such kind of proof is 
out of place, ‘‘cr’TTqry^^qytf/ 1 i So long as the 
organs of sense are not included in one’s Self, 
— as being one’s own, the use of sensuous 
perception can not take place. The organs 
of sense Loo on the other hand are not in 
a position to perform their functions unless 
they have a Self to them for their support. 
What is true for the organs, is true for the 
body also;— one can not be said to do any- 
thing with the body, unless and until he 
has connected with the body the idea of 
Self. The Self too which* is by nature free 
from the bonds of the unreal (/.e., the pheno- 
menal world), can not also in that ease be 
said to be a knower in relation to all this 
(i.c. the phenomenal world). The very desire 
for (sensuous) proof is not possible* unless 
there is a knower (connected with the 
senses'. It thus follows as a necessary 
corollary, that the uses of sensuous percep- 
tion, and Mich other means of right know- 
ing, all relate to the objects of avidva 
This is but another torm of stating* the 
proposition of “the Relativity of all 
knowledge/’ 
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Sankara draws the same inference by 
pointing out the similarity between men’s 
uses of their sensuous perceptions and inlei- 
enees, and those of the beasts, which are 
admittedly subject to avidya. Says 
Sankara : “The above eonelusion i regarding 

the connection between a\idya (or 
and men’s uscuLscnsuotis perceptions and in- 
ferences also follows from 

the fact that there is no difference between 
men and brutes in this respect. Beasts etc., 
when their ears, etc., come into relation 
with sound, etc., and they perceive a hostile 
sound etc., fly from them. On the other 
hand when they perceive a sound, etc., 
favourable to them, they turn towards 
them. For example, when they sec a man 
with a raised stick approach, they think 
‘he wishes to kill me,’ and begin to ily. 
When they see another man with hands 
full of green grass advance, they turn 
towards him. Just in the same way men, 
—even men of a well-developed understand- 
ing, when they see strong tierce-looking 
men approach with uplifted sword, threat- 
ening aloud,— retreat from them: and when 
they sec those of an oppositedtscription ap- 
proach, turn towards them. It follows then 
that as regards the use of proof and things 
to be’proved -the position 

of men is similar to that of the brutes. In 
the case of the brutes, the use of sensuous 
proof and things to be proved, is well- 
known to have, tor an “invariable and 
unconditional antecedent” their want ot 

discrimination (*Ppw). The inference neces- 
sarily lollows from this general rule, that 
men’s use of sensuous proof, and things to 
be proved,— even of men of a well-develop- 
ed understanding, also follows as a neces- 
sary consequence of, and is co-cxtensivc 
with their want of discrimination : — “^ut: 
q mn ; i twCl- 

wfa* v* VfW ffirywTO- 
*ibrra % snprftnraurfir mrot uwfsarasTT: 

l’’ It was Schlegel 
wlio said “Nature sleeps in the plant, 
dreams in the animal, and wakes in man.” 
The Vedantic avidya , atlhynsn, or avivekn 
or— whatever else it is called, seems also to 
carry with it something like the idea ol a 

sleep or trance - ( fN-faTT ). If the state of 

the brute could be called a “dream”, -that 
of the common unawakened man is no 


better:— as Raja Eatnmohau Ray sang 
“*np«rrnT fheriTt ’’ This, eliarm- 

like soporific e fleet of Avidvanot only makes 
one to forget the “irsTPr-^H”, or “'all-con- 
scious” nature of the Self, which Yajna- 
valkya took so much pains to impress upon 
his wife, and not only leads the Sell toattach 
to and associate with the ever-changing 
sum or lump of effects and 

instruments, e.g., the body and the organs, 
but leads .also to the creation of an alto- 
gether false or ipnpimyd Self, - which 
Sankara thus describes : — “We have saitl 
that Adlivasa is the perceiving of a thing to 

be what it is not ,— By way of 
Adhyasa when people see their wives and 
children maimed or whole of limb, they feel 
as though they themselves were maimed or 
whole of limb, thus seeing in the Self the qua- 
lities of things external to it. Likewise also 
ihev see the qualities of the body in the Self, 
when they say. ‘I am lat or lean.'oi ‘I stand 
or go, or jump.’ In the same way they see 
in the Self the qualities of the organs (sens- 
ory or moton, when they say 'I am dumb, 
unsexed, deal, one-eyed, or blind.’ Similarly 
also they see in the Sell the qualities 
of the internal organs ( ),— such as 

desire or will, doubt or determination. 

In this way they see an individual per- 

ceiver of the Self (WS^arfSro* ) in the Seer ol 
all wherever the individual self shows itself 
in the Self that penetrates 
all (W«*tT»rfa). Likewise also by revers- 
ing the process, they see that Universal 
( uarmwrm' ) and All-seeing Self ( ) 
in the internal organs, &e. Such then is 
the n it ure of that Adhyasa inherent • in - 

all tilings (^sfw*:), without beginning, 
without end, having the form of an 
illusory perception ( ftmsrTuaunw: ) which is 
apparent to all (ij«3faurw?f:), as prompting 
their determination todo and to suffer (qm«r- 
nlar 1 may myself add here that 
that this illusion called Adhyasa or Avidyn 

may show itself in a mistaken identifica- 
tion of the or All-conscious Self 

with the most trivial of things. Think 
how in a game ol whist even when played 
for love and not for money, the unex- 
pected trumping of an important card 
upsets the young player who loses, or 
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fills with joy the youn^ player who. wins. 

little son was once playing the game 
called fD;ik, and happened to forfeit all 
his triipips. O, how it cut him to the 
quick. lie began to beat his brow, and 
almost went mad, as if he had lost a son, 
or a Zemindari, — till a slap on the cheek 
from his mother, roused him from that 
hysterical lit of nviriyu. Indeed you might 
look upon Hume's doctrine that “we 
krow only mental states," or that “we 
are ourselves but the particularized sums 
of mental stales," o^upon Hamilton's “of 
the Relativity of all knowledge" that 
"our mental state** are ours only, or heave 
reality only in relation to ourselves," — * 
or for tile matter of that upon the agnostic 
position itself as glaring instances of 
the bewitching clfcet of what Sankara 
calls nvidyn. Tins ;n idyrt you will also see, 
while including all Mini, ran be covered by 
those doctrines of Hume, Hamilton, or 
Spencer, goes much deeper, in as much 

as it also reveals their common blunder, 
called in the Vedanta tile illusion "of the 
lentil" ( ),— that of excluding 

from the calculation the knowledge of 
the all-seeing Self, the self-conscious sub- 
stance of Mind, or the Absolute subject, 
the knowledge of which, as Sankara has 
shewn, underlies, though implicitly all parti- 
cular knowledge whatever. That implicit 
knowledge can always Ik- made explicit by 
training, or sndhnnii. Spencer's agnosticism 
only reduces the position of Hume and his 
school to an absurdity. With •Sankara 
on the other hand though nvidya is the 
illusion of subjeetivuiug the object as much 
as the object i vizitig of the subject, — neither 
^hc subject nor the object is like the X of 
an insoluble equation, as Spencer puts it, 
lor the subject is always known imme- 
diately, as well as directly ( 'WKlW'l >, 

and the object known at times when asso- 
ciated with a mental state e ounce ted with 
the eye Lastly l should 

also note here that Sankara’s Adhy.isa or, 
Avidyn is the antinomy of upavuikt, Yidya v 

or Vivekn i.e., discrimination of the sub- 
ject and its attributes, from the object and 
its attributes, so as to prevent their merg- 
ing together, and thus to rectify the blun- 
der of our hedonistic practical life, which 
we share in common with the brutes, by the 
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cultivation of l7t/r//*oi the making explicit 
by the proper exercise of reasoning (*Wl), 
and of deep meditation (faking*), that per- 
ception of onc-ness of the Self or 

which exists inherent though implicit in 
all men, and distinguishes tile man from 
his brother, the brute. Thus Sankara’s avi- 
dya and vidyn both based WfXm unimpeach- 
able facts of self-observation, self-ana- 
lysis, and experience, might be taken as the 
Vet bin tic contribution to Kant’s list of the 
“antinomies of cosmology" which might 
help to reconcile the irreconcilable in his 
‘Practical Reason’, and his ‘Pure Reason. * 

XL Tin: coNcnrsioN. 

Now a word of explanation. Why, do 
you think, I selected this rather abstruse 
subject to tire your patience with ? 
My sole object is to create in j r ou an 
interest in the study of India's philoso- 
phy, by showing how much deeper it is 
than the deepest ot the systems of Euro- 
pean philosophy. As Indians, we owe a 
duty to the world, to ourselves, — and above 
all to our Pitriloka, a duty that none can 
discharge \su well as we can. Wc are the 
natural custodians of the treasured wis- 
dom ol our ancestors, and it is a sacred 
duty that we owe to God, and to our ances- 
tors, to transmit it to the \\ orld in all its 
original vigor and purity. The world 
to-day stands badly — very badly indeed,— 
in need of it. 1 he hollowness of a mere 
egoistic or hedonistic civilization is now up* 
parent to all. Now, more than ever, does 
the world look up with hope to the treasured 
wisdom of our ri^his or seers lor an al- 
truistic civilization, either based oil the self- 
renunciation of the great Huddha and his 
immediate successors, or to a civilization 

• Compare the \ oga-Yasis4illm : 

ht t *nr: m hWi: \\^\\\ 

it 

‘‘Perception of the Jsignt or objective world as 
cliflemit trom t lie S< If. is fi diseased vision clue to 
n\ nl\ n alone, and tins I nil v undctslood is the sovereign 
u medv lor I he disrate of ATidya, spread tar anti widt, 
even a.> the lamp is the remedy in repaid to daik- 
ness. No suunei is this ;t\itf\.t Jullv understood, 
she dies away, even as the enjoyments ol ti dictun 
die away as soon us it is realised to he a dream,” 
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based on the ideal of “ One-Self in all”— 

— of the Vedanta, as championed 
by Sankara, which was, and is, an l ever 
will 1)J the true “s dt of the e irtii,” — which 
you hold in trust as the only key for the 
realization of the dream ol ages,— of the 
“coming of the Kingdom of llcavcn/’ or 
“the return ol th« ,# ( ioklen age” nr “of the 
Satya Yuga’V tVmcTi in some form or other 
has warmed the hearts of men in all 
countries, and times. 

Are von not aware that the late Prof. 
MaxMuiler pave our nation the greatest 
compliment, when he called us “a nation of 
philosophers ?” I h id the rare honour of 
knowing the late Professor personally. 
He was not a man to indulge in hollow 
compliments. Where then is our philoso- 
phy pone now? lias she fallen under the 
curse ol* Kumhli ikarna and pone to sleep? 
Worse still, like Kip Van Winkle of the 
western fable, will she sleep on without a 
break lor a whole cycle of years ? Shall 
we not rather do ail we can to wake her 
up now from that death* like sleep, when a 
proaninp world invokes her help, an 1 set her 
about her Divine mission, — the redemption of 
a brutal humanity ? Doyou need Lo he shewn 
how back ward we Indians arc today in philo- 
sophical studiesand researches ? Doyou need 
to be told that the very best ot us are but 

doinp the — oras they say, “chew- 

inp the cud” of the ill-drawn and ill-digested 
conclusions and generalizations of a Miil 
or Spencer, or ol a Kant or Hegel ? Do 
you need to he shewn that the very best of 
us .arc bat wastiup their God-given energies 
like Samson in the service ot the Philistines, 
in pathcrinp only the aftermath of 
European systems of philosophy, in barren 
criticisms merely lor students' examination- 
purposes, — panting after the poo i luck of a 
European fame even “as the hart panic! h 
after the water-brooks.” Physical and 
chemical studies and researches ret pi ire a 
. free access to well-equipped and expensive 
laboratories, which in our present condi- 
tion is not easy to pet even for the b.*sl 
Indian I). Sc’s ol the London University, — 
and yet India has produced a physicist 
and a chemist to whom physicists and 
chemists now look uf) lor new light. Hut 
where shall we look for a worthy represen- 
tative ot India’- philosophy,- a worthy rc- 
presenlnDvc of this nation nt philosophers ? 
And \ct it is philosophy w liicli least of all 
requires tile lilting up expensive labora- 


tories,— for which every man is for himself a 
living laboratory for research-work. Raja 
Rauiinohau Ray was the first am pug us 
moderns — to revive the study of Sankara’s 
philosophy. IiuL, alas, after him the (lower 
of our youth have been fruitlessly grinding 
at philosophizing, without as yet produc- 
ing any tangible result. Do you know, 
why ? Have yon ever tried to discover the 
cause, why this “nation of philosophers]’ 
should stand to-day without a single true phi- 
losopher, worthy to he named by the f side 
of Spencer or Kant, ILimeor Hegel ? Let mo 
tell you, why it has been so, why it must 
bo so, unless out* present* methods are radi- 
cally improved. 

‘Mere imitation/ as Emerson has said, 
‘is suicide ol the soul’— as much for a 
nation as fur an individual, —and nowhere 
is its suicidal effect more marked than in 
the domain ol India’s original research in 
philosophy. Nations like individuals have 
special aptitudes, — or, what they call, genius. 
The aping methods and lessons by rote ill 
philosophical study, under which our stu- 
dent:; have been brought up for the last 
hall of a century or longer, has dealt a sort 
of death blow to the philosophical genius 
of our nation. What might have been a 
great source ol strength to a healthy grow- 
ing intellect, by opening new vistas of 
thought, has been our bane, if our young 
men are well grounded a: least by a course 
ol training in the vernacular, -in our own 
six systems of philosophy, before they are 
calk d upon to wrestle with the philoso- 
phical genius of Europe, it would, like 
Jacob's wrestling with 1 he angel, secure a 
valuable accession of strength to their 
growing intellects. As it is, they are 
made logo — unfledged and raw, —a-beg- 
ging for light, to a class ol “'blind 
leaders of the blind” of the West, who 
have converted the very name of Hegel, 
— who more than any other, closely 
approaches our Ycdantic ideal in philo- 
sophy, and who may be said to occupy a 

rung of tlie Vcdautic ladder of ‘One Self in 
all’ (^farnrai)— into asorLoi Tower of Babel, 

justifying the complaint of Wallace that 
the so-called “interpreters of the Hegelian 
philosophy have contradicted each other 
almost as variously as the several com- 
mentators of the Bible.” It is much to be 
deplored that those of us who dabble in 
Hegelian philosophy, instead ol trying to 
illuminate its dark places by directing on it 
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the search-light of the Vedanta, do but 
swell the chorus of that confusion of 
tongue/s of Hegel’s so-called disciples, and 
“find 1I0 end, in wandering maxes lost.” 

As a people we are born and brought 
up in systems of philosophy not inferior 
to any now in command of the world’s 
market, — which we sucked almost with 
our mother's milk, the light of which ilows 
into us almost as readily as the running 
d uvii of water. These our indigenous 
systems of philosophy-- t be Vedanta, the 
Sankhya, or the Xya#va, or the Buddhistic, 
— Madliyamika, Yogachara, Baibhashika, 
and Sau trail tilca {ot which we now know 
little more than the'mere names), must be 
revivified, by the infusion of new blood,— 
either by the light of new truths, or of new 
methods of investigation, — if they are to 
live, --and not remain, as they do now, 
the mere mummies of lujig dead systems of 
philosophy; they must be made to recover 
their old vigor so as to be lit to serve 
as the stock on which the philosophies 
ot a Spencer or Rant may be safely grafted, 
to the advantage of both the stock and 
the graft. 

AH true giowtb is organic or by 
assimilation front within out wards. 
Our indigenous systems of philosophy, — 
like the Vedanta, or Sankhya, are organic 
growths from within us. If any foreign 
system of philosophy is to obtain a footing 
nmongus, and do anything moreprolitablc 
than merely earn bread for our hungry 
stomachs, they must, like all exotic plants 
in tuc hands ol the skilful gardener, 
be carelully and judiciously grafted onto 
one of our old indigenous stocks, — Vedanta, 
Sankhya, or Nyava, so that a living 
organic union of parts may take place, 
as much tor the benefit of the stock, as 


for that of the graft, much like the union 
that has taken place between the Greek 
and Indian astronomies. Through suc- 
ceeding generations ot neglect, the thread 
of life of our systems of philosophy have 
almost been snapped asunder, so that they 
are fast losing vitality, and their pulse 
is fast sinking. Through hard and toilsome 
study on the part of ofh;_ youth alone can 
that tii read be lull v res(V>rcd and rcin- 
vigorated, and their organic powers of 
digestion, assimilation, and ejection of 
excreta, b-’ stimulated. Instead of placing 
the cart before the horse, and thereby 
wasting the energies of our youth in the 
abnormal course of first mastering alien 
philosophies, we should follow the normal 
course of nature by lirsL serving to them, 
at lea^t as a vernacular course in philoso- 
phy, -0111; indigenous systems — as the 
stapl** fool — the OaUBhat — Lo their raw 
growing intellects, and on their attaining 
maturity, serve to them the Pukio and 
Kornu ofloreigu philosophy, having re- 
course to Mich laboratory methods for 
appetising sauces, or as stomachic con- 
diments and dmtnics , as our modern 
psycho -physiology, or psycno-physics will 
permit, do reverse that normal course 
F It) kill true philosophic life in our nation. 
Restore that normal course of healthy 
growth, and you shall have among us, at 
in) distant date, the suitable soil and con- 
ditions tor the growth of genuine philoso- 
phy, anil shall produce genuine philosophers 
hi to rub shoulders with a Spencer or Kant, 
a IIu*ne or llegel, — stalwart champions 
worthy to stand up before the world as 
the representatives ot a “nation ot philo- 
sophers.” 

(Concluded.) 

Dyljahas Patta. 
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y / * good man wasted. In the hands 

ot a nice woman there's no know- 
* m ing what John Andrews might 
have riseMi to. As it is, he’s just where his 
father left him, and that's the price lie’s 
paid for being a bachelor.” 


Tile rich woman who spoke gathered 
her furs about her and stepped into the 
latest model of luxurious landaulettes, 
followed by a deferential companion ; 
while the poor woman who listened linger- 
ed shivering on the pavement. 
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“She’s not right,” murmured the poor 
woman. “A man with that mouth 
would never have risen to big things. 
Perhaps she didn’t know him when lie 
was clean shaven. I’ve not had tier advan- 
tages, but I had sense enough to advise 
him to grow a moustache.” 

The February blizzard, with its choking 
dust, caught the speaker in its grip, and 
her trail figure*" shook with a hacking 
cough. 

“These wiuds will carry me off, Jack v,” 
she said aloud to the little lad at her side, 
and he manfully tried to place himself be- 
tween her and the bitter wind, clinging 
tightly to her skirt as if he thought she 
would be literally swept away. 

For half an hour she had been walking 
up and down the street irresolutely, paus- 
ing each time she passed a massive, digni- 
fied door on which was a brass plate 
bearing the inscription, “John Andrews, 
Solicitor.” 

Suddenly, summoning all her courage, 
she grasped the child by the hand and, 
boldly entering, ascended the broad stair- 
case. She tapped bravely cm the door at 
the head of the stairs. I bdortuna Lely it 
was opened by an old confidential civil;, 
who, recognising her, hesitated, but when 
she said with an authority she h id neve; 
asserted before, “1 must see Mr. Andrews, 
Collins, it’s urgent,” lie meekly approached 
an inner door. 

“Airs. Dnuneey, sir. She s iys she must 

see 3 r ou,” he said. 

A voice within resignedly replied, “All 
right, show her in.” The lack o( enthusi- 
asm in the tone might have chilled the 
timid soul of the little woman tinder ordi- 
nary circumstances, but to-day sic* had 
made up her mind that nothing should 
daunt her, and still holding Jacky firmly, 
she let herself lie ushered into the sacred 
precincts of the successful lawyer’s private 
office. 

“He’s having a bad afternoon,” mutter- 
ed the confidential clerk, as he resumed his 
seat at his desk. “That old t artar of a 
Airs. Delaney just gouc, and now this 
young woman turned up again to worry 
his life out of him.” 

John Andrews rose uneasily. 

“Rose,” he began, '“you ought not In 
have come here ; you know every time you 
set foot in this office — in fact, is; this town 
—you impair m\ position He stopped, 


shocked by the sight of her emaciated face 
and form. ^ 

“Your position !” she said with ii scorn 
that was new to her. “Your position ! It’s 
too late now to think of paltry things like 
that. I've been sacrificed all along for 
your position. I’ve kept quiet, I’ve eaten 
in v heart out in solitude for your position, 
but I’m be 3 'ond all that now.” Her excite- 
ment. brought on a fresh spasm of cough- 
ing distressing to witness. 

John Andrews came and stood over her. 
Her suffering aroused in him a tenderness 
that her weakness had awakened ten 
years before. 

At last she sank back exhausted but 
quiet. 

“If only' you had let me know, Rose, 
that things were like this with you, some- 
thing could have been done.” 

“You remember. I wrote asking you to 
sec me, but you took no notice. You just 
sent that grey-faced man,” pointing to the 
outer office inhabited by the confidential 
clerk, “with the usual money.” 

The words went home. 44 I’ll try to 
makeup lot it now,” Andrews said, eagerly 
and kindly. 

“It’s no use now— I oo Into. I got an 
order for n sanatorium, but when they saw 
me they s.nd l was a care for the hospital.” 

She spoke with a quietness that carried 
conviction ; all that was manly in John 
Andrews’ naturally weak nature responded. 
With strong, unhesitating arms, he raised 
her from the chair into which she had sunk, 
and, unmindful of the astonished gaze oi 
the little lad, held her firmly to his breast. 

“A case for a hospital ! My wife a case 
for a hospital,” he muttered. “Hood 
Heavens ! Why was 1 ever weak enough to. 
be persuaded into a position like this 

She yielded to his embrace. Her love for 
him had always been the only strong, 
determined tiling about her. Directly she 
felt he belonged to her again her woman- 
liness longed to comfort him. 

“You were only young, John, and it was 
quite true that I wasn’t suitable. And, as 
your mother said, l hadn’t it in me to rise.” 

“You were my choice— you were the 
wife of my youth. Why did I listen to 
what anyone said about you ?” 

“We were both young and easily led. I 
know now 1 didn’t even look ladylike. 
Your mother thought she was right. I 
felt bitter at the time, but now it doesn’t 
sc cm worth while to be bitter about any- 
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thing or with anyone.” She turned Lo 
the child with a yearning look. “It’s him 
that gpve me the pluck to come ; he’s so 
like you and yours that even your mother 
couldn’t object to him. \ ou'll take care 
of him John ?” 

“I’ll take care of both of you,” answered 
Andrews with determination, and as tor 
the first time he let his eyes rest on Ins 
nine-vear-old son latent paternal instinct 
stirred in his breast. In that moment he 
realised what he had sacrificed Lo his 
mother's pl icae. # 

“What is your name ?” lie asked, as he 
placed his hand under the Lid’s chin. In 
the little upturned* face he saw the por- 
traits ol his own ancestors reflected. 

"|ackv is what I’m called, but my name 
is John, after my father,” said the child 
proudly. “It’s your name, too, isn't it ?” 
he added innocent]}’. 

The man’s lips tnfmbled as he said, 
“That was good of you, Rose ; 1 didn’t 
deserve the child should bear my name.” 

“It seemed the only name,” she replied 
so simply and prettily that all the old 
easiness of the courting days came hack 
to them once more, and as twilight tell 
they sat hand in hand upbraiding them- 
selves, excusing each other, he promising 
as of yore, she falling under liis sped in 
the old happy way, while the child flat- 
tened his nose against the window-pane 
absorbed in the traffic ol the busy street 
below’. 

“Rose,” said Andrew earnestly, “you 
must let me take the matter into my own 
hands— you must let me make* amends in 
my own way. I’ll think about the best 
course, and to-morrow I’ll come for you 
and the child. Now for a taxi. No, not 
‘ to the station ; you are not going to be 
jolted by any train ; it will take you right 
home. Tell your landlady to do everything 
she knows how to do for your comfort. 
Tomorrow I shall come and fetch you.” 

She shook her head sadly. “No, John, 
I’m too ill to try to be a lady now. 1 don’t 
want to come to you now ; 1 used to want 
to dreadfully, but that has passed. I’m 
only thinking of Jacky.” 

“Leave everything to me.” Drawing 
her hand through Jiis arm he patted it 
soothingly. 

So arm in arm they passed through the 
outer office, oblivious of the scrutiny of the 
confidential clerk. It took all John An- 
drews’ moral courage to appear in the 


street, where he was so well known, escort- 
ing a frail, shabby woman, and permitting 
the demonstrative Jacky to tug at his free 
hand. It was disconcerting that the de- 
sired taxi did not appear with promp- 
titude, but as Rose Dauucey emerged into 
the chill outside air another spasm of 
coughing overtook her, and the natural 
unbarnissmeut of the man of the world 
gave place to an ovefw helming anxiety. 

“Expect me early to-morrow, and take 
care of yourself," were his last words as 
they slid silently away. 

He ascended the staircase, went straight 
to liis own room, and, shutting the door, 
sat down to think. 

He saw her as she had first walked into 
that office more than ten years ago— a 
young and very inefficient typist, with 
pretty, dependent ways that made a 
strong appeal to him. He had soon rea- 
lised it would he better to dismiss her and 
temptation at the same time, but the 
intercourse was pleasant. It was the first 
time lie had indulged m flirtation, and the 
novelty held him. The tiling glided, he 
found himself compromised, lie found also 
that she regarded the matter seriously, so 
seriously indeed that it flattered him. 

They had been married secretly in Lon- 
don, where they had spent a short, blissful 
honeymoon, then had followed his confes- 
sion to his haughty, widowed mother, her 
contemptuous denunciation, and the pro- 
mise wrung from him to leave his helpless 
young w ife. J le remembered the girl’s fear 
as sV ile<l )> .tore the elder woman’s anger, 
making no stand, dumbly accepting her 
fate, eager only to miss the cruel epithets 
hurled at her. Then his mind travelled 
over the intervening years, until lately 
lived under oppressive regime of his mother, 
so that independent thought withered, and 
natural affectionate impulses had to be 
stifled. Each quarter Collins had borne 
the allowance agreed upon to a town, 
some sixteen miles distant, where, accor- 
ding to another stipulation other mother- 
in-law, the young wife lived under her mai- 
den name as Mrs. Dauucey. 

He recalled how, on a certain morning 
after his third visit, Collins had nervously 
entered the private cilice and announced 
th? birth of a son. For a few days after 
that news John had wavered in his adhe- 
rence to his mother. Perhaps her keen 
wits divined this, for she suddenly deter- 
mined on an immediate visit to Egypt, a 
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journey demanding her son’s attendance. 
Six month’s travel restored the young 
man to his naturally submissive state of 
mind. 

* -3f * 

The substantial mansion, on the out- 
skirts of the town of Ilradfiekl, inhabited 
bv the Andrews for three generations, was 
now presided over by John's elder sister, a 
middle-aged spiTTjrfTTAvho had inherited in 
no small measure her late mother's aus- 
terity, though in the daughter’s ease it 
was tempered by a sense of justice. Still, 
the thought of his sister’s caustic tongue 
caused John to slacken his speed as he 
walked up the trim, gravelled drive by 
which his home was approached. 

“1 must break it carefully to Agnes, ” he 
kept on repeating to himself. When first 
lie started on his homeward journey he 
sai l it quite cheerfully, but with the house 
in full view, and with the thought of his 
prim sister, sitting rigidly in a straight- 
backed chair, looking j ust as his mother had 
always looked, his heart failed him. The 
moment his wife became acknowledged he 
knew everything in the old home would be 
changed ; still, he ha 1 made up his mind. 

Dinner was silent, restrained ; Agnes 
Andrews was too self-centred a woman to 
have much general conversati* *n, and to- 
night John, who usually made an attempt 
at talking, sat engrossed in his own 
thoughts. 

The parlourmaid withdrew ; his tongue 
was loosened. 

“Mrs. Delaney called this afternoon. 
What a wearying woman !” 

“What did she come for ?” 

“Ostensibly to talk over a mortgage, 
but really to ask me to dinner.” 

“She has a widowed daughter returned 
home to live,” said the sister significantly. 

“Ah !” ejaculated John. “She reminded 
me I'd been a bachelor long enough.” lie 
leaned across the table and lowered his 
voice. “Agnes — m} 7, — my wife, has been to 
see me to-day.” 

His sister started. “She promised 
mamma she would never come,” she ans- 
wered severely. “I suppose she heard 
mamma was dead, and so considered the 
promise not binding. Those sort of people 
have no nice sense of honour.” 

“Hush, Agnes !” commanded her brother. 
“Whatever my wife’s faults— and God 
knows li^r lUtk* faults were so slight that 
they shicu 1 ^nly have endeared her to us— 


lack of nice feeling was never one of them. 
In real refinement she is equal to the high- 
est in the land.” , 

“Then why didn’t you assert yourself 
before?” ejaculated Miss Andrews with 
more common-sense than he had expected 
her to show. 

“Because I was a dull fool and a cow- 
ard,” he answered bluntly. 

Ills sister’s newt remark surprised him 
still more. 

“I've never agreed^ with., what’s lk*en 
done. I’ve always felt it was wrong, only 
while mamma lived I dare not say it ; no, 
even though 1 was a woman turned forty 
1 hadn't it in me to disagree with mamma 
in anything. Of course, I think your mar- 
riage was foolish, but it was a marriage, 
and I’ve hated telling all the lies that the 
S'.erecv imposed meant i had to tell.” 

“And I’ve hated going about the world 
a living lie. I’ve felt a cad every time old 
Collins hAs looked me in the face.” 

“You'll bring her here, of course?” Agnes 
Andrew ’s voice faltered. Her short reign 
had been sweet ; moreover, she was hearti- 
ly attached to the only home she had ever 
known, and the thought of quitting it hurt 
her heart as well as her head. 

“But you need not go, Agnes. There’ll 
be room for all of us,” said her brother, 
divining her thoughts 

“1 shall go,” she jerked out in a voice 
that could trust itself to say no more. 
Andrews accepted her decision, for he knew 
her presence would intimidate a girl of her 
own rank, much more the submissive little 
creature who had lain helplessly in his 
arms but three hours ago. Besides, new 
feelings surged within him; he become con- 
scious that he had been a very lonely man, 
the joys of a wife and child were suddenly 
going to he his. lie wanted them to him- 
self. lie would take them away from the 
searching winds of Brad field to a warm 
South Coast watering-place he had in his 
mind ; the sun should woo back colour to 
those wan cheeks; his tenderness should 
coax back the once ready smile'; hope 
would again look out from her loving eyes, 
l’crliaps in a few weeks she would be sit- 
ting opposite him at that very table. How 
the choice flowers, and shimmer, and glit- 
ter would please her childlike mind ! He 
leaned back dreaming luxuriously. But 
there was still her health to be reckoned 
with ; the fairy castles he was building 
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wobbled as the incessant cough echoed in 
his ears. 

“She f s very ill,” he said slowly ; “very 

“What of ?” said the practical sister. 

“I’m afraid to think what it may be— 
what it is in fact — a nasty cough ” 

“Doctors are very clever, and you can 
afford the best,” said the practical sister. 

Andrew took out his watch uneasily, 
“l. 's only half-past eight. I might go to- 
night and see that she is really well looked 
after,” he munftured Apologetically. 

“Now, don’t be foolish, rushing from 
one extreme to the other,” said the practi- 
cal sister decisively. “(I > and smoke and 
quieten your nerves.” 

lie was so used to the stern rule of the 
women of his family that even to-night he 
vvas powerless to resist, and walked obe- 
diently towards his o wn particular den. 

. Half way across the hall he turned back, 
llis sister still stood on the dining-room 
hearth in deep reverie. 

“1 forget to tell you, Agnes,” he saul, 
with boyish baslifulncss, “that there’s a 
child — a boy- just like us.” And having 
made this startling announcement he dis- 
appeared again. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” The words were 
spoken from a lonely woman’s heart. She 
had just been summoning the strength to 
face a life shorn of all that, to her, made it 
worth while, and her usually hard face 
softened at the thought of the uevv interest 
a child would bring. 

“If the}' grow absorbed in each other I 
shall come to see the child,” she thought 
wistfully. 

# * * 

-.fTiie allowance arranged by John An- 
drews’ mother had been in accordance with 
Rose’s position as a typist, and not on the 


scale that the wife of a well-to-do man 
might have expected and demanded; hence 
the locality that John found himself in the 
next morning was drab to the point of de- 
pression. As he turned into a narrow 
street flanked by two long rows of houses 
of dismal similarity, his conscience smote 
him that his son had been reared in those 
surroundings, and that -the -sad malady 
that gripped poor Rose had had these con- 
ditions to aid its progress. The self-con- 
demning thoughts spurred him on, as if he 
were anxious to end the evil he had 
wrought. 

A capable, cheery woman answered his 
impatient knock with commendable promp- 
titude. He was glad to realise Rose had 
been in kindly hands. 

“Come in, sir,” she spoke as if she ex- 
pected him.* “You’ll be the gentleman she 
mentioned. My husband’s just gone to 
your office, sir.” 

A great fear took hold of Andrews. 

“Isn’t she here ? Where is she ?” he 
gasped . 

“She died at six o’clock this morning, 
sir. She’d been bad for months, but yester- 
day, feeling a bit better, she would go out. 
She came back in a taxicab ; she hadn’t 
strength to get out; death had set its seal 
on her even then. We did everything we 
could for her, sir.” 

The words smote him. 

“Yes; but I didn’t,” he said hoarsely. 

Ho stood with clenched lips ; the weak 
mouth Seemed suddenly to have grown 
firm. 

“I want to see her,” he said. 

The woman hesitated as if about to ask 
his right to intrude into the death cham- 
ber, but he brushed past her. 

“She was my wife,” he said. 


FORMS AND TYPES OF STATES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Narendra Nath Law, m.a. 


I. 

HOW 1AR 'I HE ANCIENT JUtNDUS WERE A 
1’OI.ITIC \L l'KOPI.R. 

T HE question as to how far the ancient 
Hindus were a political people and 
evolved political constitutions of their 
own presents an interesting line of investiga- 
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n.L., Premclmnd Ruychand Scholar. 

tion. The subject is indeed one of the many 
dark spaces in our early history requiring to 
be illumined, one of the many forgotten chap- 
ters awaiting restoration at the hands of 
painstaking and sympathetic research.* 

i. The sources have been duly acknowledged in their 
proper places. As regards the Vedic evidence, I am 
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EVIDENCE ON THE SCRJRCr : ADMINISTR \T1VE 
EXPERIENCE 

The fact cannot be gainsaid that the an- 
cient Hindus knew of both smut! and large 
states, kingdoms and empires, and acquired 
the necessary political experience in the 
administration thereof. There is besides a 
large literature extent, treating of political 
topics, which has been hiodel down from 
generation to generation . 1 

LITER \TURR ON lOUI'hS DIRKCM.Y OR INDIUM* ICY 
TKE.V I I NO OI SAME. 

These professedly political works are as a 
rule compilations from other older works and 
thus serve to preserve the political experience 
and knowledge of the race. The A rt h a sastra 
of Kautilya is a monumental work of this 
kind which refers to the previous knowledge, 
and in some p >ints attempts a comparative 
study of the subject . 2 * There are other 
works which are more or less representative 
of their times an i throw much light on the 
subject by their mass of information. But 
we should draw not merely upon these trea- 
tises! or those portions of them that deal 

indebted in a special degree to Messrs. Macdonell and 
Keith's 'Vedic Index,’ (‘‘V. 1 .”) references to which are 
too numerous to be mentioned in each particular case. 

1. Besides the piinted works such as the Kautiliva 
Arthas&stra, Sukraniti, K.imandakiya N'jlisira, Nui- 
prakasiku attributed to Vaisanip.iyana, Nitivakyamritu 
of Somadeva, (with their commentanes, if any, in print 
or manuscript), seveial Samhit&s treat of the subject 
e.g., Manu, Y:\inavalkya &e. Over and above these, 
there are treatises in manuscript in several libraries in 
India as well as Europe dealing with the subject or its 
portions. A list of these about two hundred in number 
is given in ail Appendix to my Studies in A nr. //. 
Polity, vol. II. (in the press) from which these pages 
have been taken. 

Dr. Pramathanath Ilmerjea, m. a., d. sc., recently 
returned from England, kindly informs me that Dr. 
F. \V. Thomas, Ph. D., Librarian, India Office, is 
bringing out a printed edition of a work on polity 
attributed to Brihaspati. 

2. The ‘Arthasastra’ quotes the following schools 
of opinion viz. Manu, Usanas, Bj-ihaspiti, Bharadviija, 
Vis&l&ksha, Pisuna, Kauyapadanta, VatavvAdhi v Parfi- 
sara, B&hudantiputra [see pp. 6, 13 and 14], Katy&yana, 
Kaninko Bharadvajn, Dirghascharay.ina, Ghotamukha, 
Kinjalka, Pisunaputra [p. 251]. 

The last passage of the ‘Arthasastra* speaks of 
Kautilya having used many noteworthy works on 
polity with their commentaries — 

DfishtvS. vipratipattim buhudha sSstreshn 

bhAshya-karftnftm, 

Svayameva vishnu-guptaschakara sutramcha 

bhashyamcha. 

(p. 429), 
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specifically with polity, but also upon others 
which though not directly treating it, throw 
many hints and sidelights, the combined 
effect of which may clear up many an obscure 
corner of the subject of our enquiry. 

Inn MS OK 0.0 VERM Ml XT KNOWN IN ANCIENT 
INDIA. MONARCHY THE I’KKV.UMNd lilJT 
NOT THE ()NL\ IURM. EVIDENCE Ul- 
J II M K UTII,'l\ \. 

India has seen a multitude of forms of 
government, and her political experience 
has nut been derived -from ^ne form alone. 
Monarchy was the [inwailing form of Govern- 
ment but it was not the only form. The 
A rth isdKfra knows of a constitution in which 
the sovereign power is wielded by a family or 
clan \J\ufas(Uip;fia), and states in connexion 
with the succession to a vacant throne that a 
pure monarchy may pass into a constitution 
of the aforesaid kind by a combination of 
circumstances . 1 

NAMES OK 1 1 1 E PRINCIPAL SET, I ■C.OVERNINO 
U,\NS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Kautilya extols this constitution for its 
safety and efficiency. He also mentions many 
self-governing clans vir,^ Lichchhivika, Vriji- 
ka, Mallaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuril and 
Panchala as well as those of Kambhoja and 
Surashtra . 2 Some of these clans appear in 
the list uf the sixteen independent peoples 
existing at or shortly before the time when 
Buddhism arose tv.;., Auga, Magadha, KasI, 
Kosala, VajjX Malhi , Chetl, Vamsa, Kum, 
Panchala, Machchha, Surasena, AssakS, 
AvantI, Gandhdrd and Kamboja.* A few 
other clans of the time were the famous 
Sakiyas, Bhaggas of SumsumSra Ilill, Bulis 
of AUakappa, K&Iamas of Kesaputta, Kaliya* 
of Rama-gama, and Moriyans of Pippha.lt- 
van a . 4 

1. Kulasya vA bhavedr&jyam kulasangho hi 

durjayah, 

Arajiivyasanabftdhah sasvad&vasati kbhitim. 

‘Arthasastra/ Bk. I, UtajapuUni-rakshanam/ p. 35 - 

2. ‘Ibid./ p. 3 76. 

3 Rhys Davids' ‘Buddhist India’, p. 23. 

The names common to both Kautilya^s anil other 
lists have been italicised. The Vajjians include 
Videhas of Mitbilft and.Lichchhavis of Vesali. 

4. ‘Buddhist India/ pp. 17-22. 

R&ma-g&ma i. e. R&ma-grftma identified with 
Deokali — a city between Kipila and Kusmagara. See 
Cunningham's ‘Ancient Geography of India.’ 

Fipphalavana or the Pippala Forest— the site of 
the Charcoal Tower, see ‘Ibid/ 
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THE ADMINID'RUTON OF THE SAK.1YA CLAN. 

An insight into the administrative 
machinery of some of these clans can be 
obtained* from a study of the methods by 
which they dispjsel of the business of the- 
state. The administrative together with the 
judicial work of the Sftkiya clan, for instance, 
was done in a public assembly — their com- 
mon Mote- Hall (S authdgara) at Kapilavastu, 
-where both young and old met to attend to 
state flairs. 1 The Mallas had a similar hall 
where Ananda is^said to have gone toanounce 
Buddha’s death.- An office-bearer correspon- 
ding to the Greek Archon, or the Roman 
Consul and bearing the title of Raja was 
elected to preside over the meetings and act 
as the administrative head. 

Besides the Mole-Hall at the metropolis, 
there were several minor halls at towns and 
other important places also in every 
village within the dominion of each clan, 
where the local people did their share of 
administrative business. The building of 
Mote- Halls, rest-houses and reservoirs, the 
mending of roads between their own and 
neighbouring villages, the laying out of 
parks and such oilier works of public utility, 
for instance, constantly exorcised the co- 
operation of the villagers including women 
who were proud to take an active part in 
these public affairs. 1 Thus the people 
obtained opportunities for exercising their 
f: head on village and town affairs which gave 
them a training in the more difficult work of 
guiding and controlling larger interests 
common to many such townships and 

1. ‘Buddhist India/ p. 19, quoting Amballha 
Sutijinta translated m Khy.i Davids* ‘Dialogues ot 
Bucldha,’ 1. 113, 

2. Buddhist India, p. 19, quoting MahdVarini* 
bbdna-Sutta, 6. 23. 

3. Buddhist India , p, 20. K ich hall was covered 
with a roof but hid no wall* {Ibid). 

4. Buddhist India , p. 4*; quoting J <1 takas, 1 . 99. 

It is no doubt creditable that Indian ladies should 
discharge the responsible duties of public: oifLe. If 
we take note of their achievements in Helds other than 
the political or public, we may not have reason to 
doubt their capabilities in the spheic of action. It we 
aie to believe Mcg.whcnes [See Megaslhencs* 
Ancient India (Me tVmdle's Mansi) Itagui. LYIj 
we have to oedit them with the administration of the 
Banda:, who, we are told, were the only race in India 
with women-rulers. Ana if the references to Stu- 
rdjya in such works as the Mahublmrata , the Brihat- 
Samhitd &*c , have any significance, they point to 
political power wielded bv women. 


village-communities. We find an instance 
of such administration of larger common 
interests in the local, self-government obtain- 
ing in the capital of Chandragupta Maurya. 1 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE VRIJJiS. 

The Vrijjis or Sam vrijjis (i.e. United 
Vrijjis) were a confederation of eight clans 
of whom the most important were the 
Lichchhavis with their capital at Vaisall, and 
the Videhas with their chief town MithilSt. 
The Vrijjis were all re|)ublicans, 2 3 and the 
Lichchhavis, we notice, did not elect a 
single chief like the other clans already 
mentioned but a triumvirate to conduct 
their administration. The people of KasI 
(Benares) had once their republic which is 
testified to by their possession of a public 
hall used as a “parliament chamber for the 
transaction o? public business”. 4 

IHL KMDENCK 01 OkhllK WRITERS : MEOASTHENLS J 

Megasthenes records an Indian tradition 
that “from the time of Diuiu&os to Sandro- 
kottos, tiic Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years; among these a 
republic v\as thrice established/* 5 which 
along with the following two passages from 
the pen of the same authority point to 
democracies in ancient India: — 

(1) “At last after many generations had 
come and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, 
was devolved, and democratic government 
set up in the cities. 1 * 1 ' 

00 •“Maltecorae, Singhae, Marohae, 
Ranmgae and Muiuni arc f/cc % have no kings 

r. See Megaslhenes (Me. Crinlle), op. cit. 

2. lical\ Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. II, p. 77, f. n. and Rhys Davids* Bud this l India, 
pp. 25, 26. 

3. Buddhist India , p. 1 9 . 

4. Ibid., p. 35 quoting fatah\i\ t J. 74 

5. Megasthenes' Ant ient India, Kragm L. 

6 Ibid., Fragm. I. Prof, llopkins remarks, 
“Megasthenes plainly implies that self-ruled cities in 
distinction fiom cities governed by kings were com- 
mon in his day. Indeed, h:s words take such towns 
:»s a m.iltei nl* coiner " J. A. O. X, XIII , p. 136. ilc 
quotes 1 /ia-cn {Indi. he Aliertlrnnveundi, II, pp. ',27 
and 8 a ami adds tii.it Vaisah wrs mu b a uiv with a 
council ol me lliuusund, cat.li member of which pro- 
vided one elephant. An ot liter called upardja under 
whom was a c oinman iei-in-caief of the army, worked 
on behalf of the people. A boon of customs regulated 
their actions. 

Ibid., p. 136 f. n. 
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and occupy mountain heights where they 
have built many cities .” 1 

ARRIAN ; 

There are further evidences of nun-regal 
states in ancient India. Arrian says that 
the Nysaians were free, had a president and 
entrusted the Goyemtneot of their state to 
the aristocracy . 2 

CUKTIU.i : 

He also refers to the Oreitai as an in- 
dependent tribe with leaders, while Curtins 
mentions the Sabarcae as ‘*a powerful 
Indian tribe whose form of Government was 
democratic and not regal’ 4 and the Cedrosii 

1. Megasthenes’ Ancient India, Fiagm. LVI. 

2 . Me. Crindlc’s Ancient India . Its Invasion by 
Alexander the in eat, pp. 70, So, Si. For iclcniili'. a- 
lion of the Nysaians, see Ibid., Appendix, NoscG, pp. 
338 - 3 »o. 

3. Ibid , pp 16^,169. For identification of tlu* 
Oreitai, see Ibid., f. nn. on pp. i(>;, if>S. 

4. ibid., p. 252. See Ibid. f. n. 4 for identification 
of the Sabarco. Lassen identifies them with the 
Sanibastai. Regarding the Sabaixm, Cunningham 
makes the following remarks in his Conus of Ancient 
India front the Earliest Times to the ; 7 It century A. P . 
p. 76 : — “Quintus Curtins mentions a tribe n lined 
Sambrac.r or Sabractv who had no king but were led 
by ‘three* generals. Omdus calls them Sabigi.r 
Now the coins of the Yaiulheyas show that they wcic 
divided into three tribes, and .is Yagai means a 
‘warrior/ it is possible that the three tube, may have 
been called Sam-v&rgi or the ‘mined vftgar*/ The 
great fort of Bhatncr is in Bagar-des and the Bikanei 
Rftja was called ‘Bagri Kao’ by \kbai In the same 
districts also are the Bhatis, who dciive their name 
from Bbata a ‘wariioi.’ It seems therefoie not un- 
natural to conjecture that the three ‘warrior tribes’ of 
Johiyas, Bftgris and Bhatis may be only divisions of 
the great clan of Yaudhcyas or Satnv.igtis. 

According to the same authoiity (See loot , pp. 
7 5-79), one of the best examples of what approaches 
to the republican or democratic state in ancient India 
is that offered by the Yaudheyas who organised them- 
selves for military purposes. They arc at least as old 
as Tamili ; they tesisted the invasion of Alexander ; 
and they continued in power up to the days of Kudra 
Daman (A. I >. 150) at whose hands tney suffered a 
serious reverse as stated m his Junagadh inscription. 
The last noteworthy mention we hive of them is in 
ihe Samudra Gupta Inscription on the Allahabad 
Pillar (A I). 470). The long continued autonomy of 
this military clan is proved by the coins they issued, 
of whit h we have numer6us finds bro.ight to light 
dating from the first century H. C. Some of the 
symbols used on these coins .ire distinctly of a military 
-ignihean* r e. g. Figure, o, 7, 8, 0. {Ibid., op. d«) 
■ which appeal soldicis, . pear m hand. 


as a free people with a council for discussing 
important matters of state . 1 

DIODORUS. 

Diodorus describes the Sambastai as 
dwelling in cities with a democratic form of 
administration,- and Tauala (a name which 
has been restored t«i Patala as its correct 
form) as “a city of great note with a political 
constitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan ; for in this community, the comip did 
in war was vested in two hereditary kings ot 
two different houses 1 , while a council of 
elders ruled the whole state with paramount 
authority. ; 

( UK M \I.LOI \ND 0\ V DR \K \I. 

'fhe Mallei are simply reffered to by 
Arrian as “a race of independent Indians ” 1 
but the Oxydrakai, we learn from him, 
were! attached more than others to freedom 
and autonomy which they preserved intact 
for a very long time before Alexander’s 
invasion. The Malloi (i.e. the Malavas) and 
the Oxydrakai (the Kshudrakas) figure*, in 
a few Sanskrit works e.g. the Kastkd-vntU " 
and the Mahabharattif' 

*] III-: KA 1 II \I \Ns. 

There was a race in the Punjab living 
under democratic institutons viz., the 

1. M<. Cimtllc’s ‘Am ient India clr.' p.,2f)2. The 
name “Ocdrosn” is the same as “Gedrosioi” : for 
identification, see p. u»9» f. n. 2. 

2. “Sambastai” is, at fouling to some authorities* 
the same as “Sabatc.r’’ already mentioned. For p«u- 
ticulars regai ding the S;imba?t«n ( see Me Crindle’s 
‘Ancient India etc.’ p 252, f. n. 4, and also p. 292. 

]. ‘Ibid., 1 p. 296. For identification of Patala, 
see ‘Ibid.,* Appendix, Note U, pp. 356, 357. 

'1. ‘Ibid.,’ p. 140. For identification of Malloi, 
see Note P, pp. 350, 3^1 ; Malloi * M ilav.i. 

5. ‘Ibid.* p.154. For identification of Oxydrakai, 
see 'Ibid/ Note T, pp. 350, 351. Oxydrakai — 

Kshudraka. 

0 . ‘Ibid' Note P, p. 350. 

Arrian mentions the Abastanoi, Xathroi, and 
Arabitai as independent tribes without any reference 
to their form of Government. (See Arrian’s ‘Anabasis’ 
in Me. Crindle’s ‘op. cit.’ pp. 155, 156, 167. For iden- 
tification see f. nn. on those pages.) The Abastanoi 
are identified by some with the Sibarcm. For Siboi 
and Agalassoi, see V. Smith’s ‘Karly India’ 3rd. ed. 
p. 93 citing Arrian’s *Amb.' V r I, 5 ; Curtius, IX, 4 ; 
Diodorus XVII, 96. 

7. They formed part of tl c Katirava army in the 
Great War (Pargiter, in J. R. A. S. 1908, p. 329 citing 
‘Mbh.\ vi, 2106, 2584 2646, 3852, 3853, 4808, 54 * 4 . 
50 48 ; vii, 183; and viii, 137). See also V. Smith’s 
‘Early India,’ 74 n. and 94. 
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Kathaians, who formed part of the. people 
known as the Arattas (kingless) described 
by Justin as robbers and denounced as 
such *iji the Mahabharata , and whom 
Chandragupta Maury a used as weapons for 
wresting for himself the sovereignty of the 
Punjab. 1 


„ iui, ‘inn wuivratY nN tiik ok m u - 

UOVKK N I NV. COMMON! HKs ; DISCUSSION 

or ntK various Mi«:\N?Nt;s r.ivhN 
• 1() Till-: 1 KRM. 

The M a hah ham ta * expatiates on the 
policy that should be followed by the 
monarch in regard to the Canas, and by the 
Ci anas themselves for self-preservation. These 
(Janas appear to have been self-governing 
communities. Though in the SantiC'tirva 
(ch. i(>;) the wordgana ;rp pears to refer more 
clearly to self-governing communities than 
to mere corporations of traders or artisans, or 
1o the ‘‘aristocracy in a state” Mr. Pratap 
Roy wrongly translates it, yet it should be 
noted that tilt: wool bears other significa- 
tions in other contexts. The commentary 
of Nilakantlui is very meagre on the 
afoiesaid chapter, and from what he has 
said, it cannot be made out that lie has put 
on l he word gana any other meaning than 
that of self governing community. He 
interprets* gina bv sura-jana sft'ma. The 
chapter gives some details of its cons- 
titution, wherein its members are described 
as the same by jaii and kula and its state 
affairs as conducted by a body of leaders 
who arc advised to keep among themselves 
alone the matters they discuss (see slks. f 
2 3. 2 l)- Thu commentators of the Samhitas 
appear to be right in interpreting the word 
gana as ‘‘corporation” or ‘ guild ’ in a few 

I. Mi. Crindle, of), cit., p. 4</» Appendix and Mi. 
HrindleN ‘Ancient India as Desi nbed m Classical Litci- 
ature* p 38 f. n. Aratta isAoni Sanskrit ‘Ai.islitrak i* 
(see Cunningham's ‘(ieogrophy of Ancient India/ p. 
215). Regarding the places occupied by the Punjab 
autonomous tribes, sec Mr. V. Smith’s article : ‘‘The 
position of the Autono'nnii-* Ti.bc> of the Punjab con- 
quered by Alexander the t»i eat/* J. K. A. S., <M. 
1903, utilizing Maior Riveitt’s p iper in J. A. S. I 1 *, 
1892, Part I, entitled “The Milii.in of ^*nd and its 
Tributaries . a Gcogryhical and Historical Study/' 

2 Santi-Parvn, 107. 

3. ‘Sanli Pawn,’ ch. 107, >lk. u. 


aos 

passages. 1 Prof. Hopkins remarks 2 that 
the growth of commercial interests led 

t ‘Manu, HI, 154 has ‘ganfibhyantar’ — a passage 
which along with many others previous and subse- 
quent, speaks of the persons who should be shunned 
by good Ihfihinanas at saciifices to the gods and 
manes Among the persons thus condemned is 
included a lhahmana wjjo is “within a -gana’’ 
f ganjbh>aiilur’). lhinK: following Medhatiihi, 

(jovmdar.ija and N.ir.iyana translates it as “one 
\v]io belongs to a company or rorpoiation i.e. of men 
who live by one trade*' It is further explained by 
N u.iyana as “the headman of a village or the leader 
cf a caravan. ’ According to Kulluka and Raghava- 
uanda, it means ‘‘one who mi^appiopriates the money 
of a corporation/’ Monier W illiams in his “Sanskrit- 
Knglish Hit tionary’ inteiprcts it as “one belonging 
t ; a religious 1 01 potation/’ Here it does not appear 
that the meaning of “one who belongs to a ‘re- 
public ,v has any special appropriateness. The same 
m iy be said also of ‘Y.qnavalkya II, icy; (‘using 
gana-dravya*\ II, iqq (in which is used the expres- 
sion Stem naigam.ip ishandigan m jtn’), 1 161 [where 

‘gana-dikshin’ ha*., according to Monier Williams’ 
‘Sansknt-English Dictionary* (hcnvc-f«»rth indicated 
as M. VV.), among other meanings, that of “one who 
officiates fur a corporation as a priest’’]; ‘(iautama’, 
\V\ i«S (having ‘gana-preshya’ i.e. “a servant of a 
guild’’), and XVII, 17 (containing the word ‘gana’). 
The same may also be said of ‘ganapa’ (Yuruhainihir’s 
‘Miihat Sanilm t,’ XXXII, 18), ‘gana-mukhy i’ (Ibid, 
xvi i, 24k ‘gana pajy.f (Ibid, XVI, 33 \ ‘gana-pungava’ 
(Ibid), IV, 24, ‘g ina-n"»yaka* (‘Rath isaiiti-agaru’, C. 41), 
‘gana pmva' t\lf>h.» xiu, is;i) and ‘gana-pramukh.V, 
occulting a- voiding to M. W., in buddhistic 
Liteiaiure. (I have followed M. W. as to the above 
meaning**). 

The ‘Artlius \ ,tra’ also uses the word ‘gana* in 
this non-pohtn ,d sense e.g. m the expression 
‘Kaiusilp'g.ma’ in ilk, II, ‘Sam ihartri Samudaya- 
ptasth qcinam/ p. ft >. We need not note lieie the 
vat ions other meanings which the wend may bear 
in other contexts e.g. “village assembl)” (Ko> \s 
‘Die Konighvlie (iewalt 2 , p. 20, n. i’», “local committee 
or mint*' (Jolly’s ‘Rechl and Sit te* p. 13b;, ‘ assemb- 
lage’ (Dr. FieetN ‘Coipus Inscnptionum Indicarum,* 
III, p. 29! and n. 3)— Sec also Dr. F. W. 'Thomas' 
article, ‘f. R- A S. 2 1914, P* 1011. The ‘vivada- 
ratnikTia’ (p 669) gives its meaning as an assemblage 
of Bi.ihmanas. 

I ni iv mention that ‘gTina’ (=»Viita, Sardha) in 
tlie sense of guild appears to have had Vedic 
precedents noted by Roth in the *St. Petersburg 
Dietionaiy' in connection \sitli the ‘ Ranch nvimsa-*- 
Biahmana/ VI, 0,25; xvii, 1, 5, 12: ‘Vjjasaneyi- 
Samhit \ xvi 25; ‘Taittui) a-Samhita,' 1 , 8, to, 2. 
This sense has however been doubted by Messrs, 
Macdonell and Keith, (iuilds however existed 
in Vedic times (See. Kick's ‘Die Sociale Gliederung/ 
j), 1S2 and M icdom-ll and Keith’s ‘V. 1 .,’ I, 1 40 ; 

341, 342, 403- 40 1 referring to many Vedie passages, 
Hopkins’ ‘India Old and New’ pp. 169 205 has a 
chapter on guild**, in which among other things the 
antiquity of the institutions is traced. According 
to his opinion, they d ite back to about 600 Ik C.). 

1 J. A. (>. S. Mil, 81, 82. 
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ultimately to the establishment of a sort 
of trade unions or guilds. They are men- 
tioned early as of importance (see Jlfanu), 
though they may belong to a late period in 
their full development. “Such corporations 
had their own rules and laws subject to the 
king’s inspection, the king not being allowed 
(theoretically) to have established, or to 
establish any -laws tbaf contradicted those 
already approved or sanctioned by usage. 
The heads of these bodies are mentioned 
together with the priests as political factors 
of weight whose views are worth giave 
consideration. As an informal instance of 
it, we find a prince ( Duryodhana) defeated 
in battle and ashamed to return home— 'for 
what,’ he exclaims, ‘shall 1 have to say to my 
relatives* to the priests and to the heath of 
the corporations' 1 Prominence is given to 
the guilds (?) in the later books of the 
lUahahhdrata . There also wc find corpom - 
tions (?) of every sort under the name 
gaua ; of the members of which the king is 
particularly recommended to be careful, 
since enemies are apt to make use of them 
by bribery. But dissension is their weak 
point. Through dissension and bribery they 
may be controlled by the king. On the 
other hand ‘union is the safeguard of cor- 
porations.”- 

I should remark that the woid “corpora- 
tion 1 ’ as used in the above extract docs not 
serve as a good synonym of srenl ox g ana in 
its reference to the self ruled community of 
military people. Dr. Fleet after much dis- 
cussion with Dr. Thomas over the proper 
rendering of Afalava- GtinaSthiti comes to 
the conclusion* that though gaua may have 
many meanings and lias to be translated in 
in each particular case according to the 

i ‘Mbh ’ m, 249, as ijioLed by P»of. Hopkins 
(J. A. O. S., xiii, 2I8, 16 (Burdwan Kcl.j 

fhe Slokc'i has ‘srenimukhyah' *Vilpi »anghatamu- 
khy.i prakritayah* according to Nilakantha. ‘Mbh.* xu # 
54. 20 and ‘Kama.* VI, nr, 13 (Goitcmo) arc also 
cited. 

2. ‘Mbh.’ xii, 107 ; xii, 59. 49 ‘sreni mukhyopaj.i- 
pena ; Nilakantha understands military \sren.\ Sec 
aKo * \lanu? viii, 41. 

C‘f. “Paiishadah srenayascha’ Gone-io’s ‘Ra-na. 1 
II, 1 2o, 5 and also “sayodhasienini^am ih?* T»>id.? I i, 
123, 5. Th- militaiy help from the ‘srem’ is equal to 
that from the mercenaries (bhrita) according to 
‘Bhntara^btra’s tabulation (‘Mbh? xv, 7, 8). See 
‘J. A O. S.,» xni, 82. 

‘J. A. S i>i 5, p* 139. 


context, it is best rendered in the above 
expression by “tribe”. Dr. Thomas objects 
on many grounds, one of which is that when 
“coins are used by the authority of a gaua 
(which is the case with the Yaudheyas), or 
an era is maintained by it (which is the case 
with the Malavas), plainly the absence of 
royalty is implied.” 1 

The gaua of the Mahabharata (xii, ch. 
107 ) also points to its independence or at 
least .scmi'independcncc which the wo**d 
“tribe” does not express. In order to bring 
out this essential implication of gaua, the 
word i4 tribe M should have some qualifying 
epithet, for which I prefer the expression 
‘autonomous tribe* (used by Mr. V. Smith\ 
or self governing community. 

Many such communities have been point- 
ed out above as existing in ancient India, 
evidenced by the ArthasCt'itra and other 
works of both Indian and non- Indian 
authors. - 

OLlUAKCiliri IN VKMC IXhlA. 

If appears therefore that gaua has several 
.significations, and may stand for autonomous 
tnbes , guilds, as well as for local committees, 
the context making clear its meaning in 
every particular case. 

It does not appear clearly whether any 
oligarchy existed in the Vedic period. Accor- 
ding to Zimmer, * there are traces in a 
passage in the l\ig-i\da l that normally 
there was no king in some states, the mem- 
bers of the royal house holding equal rights. 
It is compared by him to the state of affairs 
in early Germany.' Messrs. Macdoncll and 
Keith, however, are of opinion that the pas- 
sage depended upon is not decisive for the 
sense ascribed to it, ‘‘though of course the. 
state of affairs is perfectly possible and is 
exemplified later in Buddhist" times. 117 This 

1. J. R. A. S., pp. ion, 1 c» 12. 

2. As to the existence of autonomous tribe in the 
runj tb, Kastcrn Kajputaivi and Malw.i in the fourth 
century A. D., Mr. V. S nit|i (*fc itly India? 3rd. ed. 
p. 286; says that the Yaudhuya tribe occupied both 
banks of the Sutlej, and the Ahtdrakas the Central part 
of the Punjab, the very regions that were occupied 
by the Malloi, K uhaios etc. living under republican 
institutions. 

3. ‘Altindivhc- Lcben* 17b, 177. 

4. ‘Rig-Ved «? X/j /. ‘A h uva- Veda/ I, 9 ; III, 4. 

5. Tacitus* ‘Annals? If, 88.^ 

6. Cf. Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist India,* p. 19. 

7- Vide ‘V. I., II, p. 216. 
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latter view gains support from the c.ase of 
Chitraratha who performed a special kind of 
sacrifice ( dviratra ) which led to the result 
that the.Chitrarathis were distinguished from 
other royal families by the fact that “the chief 
of the clan received a markedly higher posi- 
tion than in most cases, in which probably 
the heads of the family were rather an oligar 
chv than a monarch (with) his dependents.” 1 

MOW MR M< )N \R( 'll V WAS I UCn\K IN \N« II \l 

jni»ia ; Kvini nck or mu. \-u hi.ni«^ 

4Ni» 1 III* N \mxiy.vhu 

Megasthenes records that the vov popitli 
was recognised as an effective and pot«*nt 
factor which the responsible officers consulted 
in cases of failure of heirs in the royal house. 
On such occasions, “the Indians”, we are told, 
‘•elected their sovereigns on the principle of 
merit.'** We learn from the RfwulViru'i that 
respect was shown to the Opinion of the people 
in the choice of a successor to the reigning 
sovereign as also on the rather rare Occasions 
of failures of heirs in the ruling house. 

Prof, llopkins says that the assent of the 
people was obtained to the succession in the 
first place. After tilt: king’s death, the priests 
and people met in the royal court and deci- 
ded which prince should be king. The chief 
priest made an address explaining the death 
of the king anti the necessity for having a 
new king on the throne. The elder son ^ Rama) 
being banished, the younger must reign to 
prevent the many evils of anaichy. The older 
councillors expressed their assent, saying, 
“Even when the king was alive, we, stood at 
your orders ( sasaue ) ; proceed, then ; give 
your orders.” After this the elertion was 
practically over, and only the ceremony 
remained to be performed.*’ 1 

THIS ELECTIVE PRINCIPLE IN VEDIC TIMES. 

There are also traces of the existence of 
the elective principle in the Vedic times. 
Zimmer 4 is of opinion that the Vedic monar- 

1. ‘V. i.,* I 26 2 ‘Pan/havimsa- Brahinana/ XX, 
12, 5 and referring to Hawkins’ ‘Transactions of the 
Connecticut Acidamy of Arts and Sciences, ’ 15, 51, 53 ; 
Weber, ‘IndischcStudien,’ 1, 32 and ‘Indian Literature,’ 
68, n. 

2. Meg.isthencs* ‘Ancieifl India, 1 Fragm. L. 

3. ‘Kfunayana’ (Gorresio) II, 69, 1 . flf, 33. See 
Hopidns, J. A. O. S., Mill, p. 145. 

4 Zimmer’s ‘Altindisches Leben/ 162 ff., Weber’s 
‘Indische Studicn’ 17, 88 ; Bloomfield's ‘Hymns of the 
Atharva-Veda,’ 336. ^ 


chy, though sometimes hereditary as can be 
shown by the several cases in which the 
descent can be traced, 1 was yet elective in 
the other instances, though it is not apparent 
whether the people selected from among the 
members of the royal house or those of all 
the noble clans. Geldner 2 3 argues however 
that (lie evidence tor the elective monarchy 
is not so strong, as the passages" cited are 
regarded by him not as indicative of choice 
by the cantons (J7Y), but of acceptance by 
the subjects. Tins is of course, as Messrs. Mac- 
donell and Keith observe, no proof that the 
monarchy was not sometimes elective. The 
piactice >*f selecting one member of the royal 
family to the exclusion of another less quali- 
fied is exemplified by the legend of the Kuru 
brothers l)e\ap» and Santanu referred to in 
Ya*ka, 4 tl>e value of which as evidence of 
contempoiary views is not seriously affected 
by the legend itself beingof dubious character 
and validity.’* 

1NM ANDES <>l SOVEREIGNS DEPOSED OR EXPELLED. 

The power of the people was stronger in 
those days in proportion to the greater inse- 
curity of the sovereign. There are several 
icferences to the latter being expelled from 
their dominions, and to their efforts to be 
reinstated to their former position, 0 The 

r. Iv g. Valhi vasva, Divoihsa, Pijavana, Sudasa, 
Purnkuis i, Trasaii.isyu, Mm.Uithi, Kurusravana, 
Upain israva** A' . ; Limum's ‘S.mskiit Reader/ 386. 
A 'kingdom ut ten generations’ (Ha.sapunishamr.ijya) 
is inentuftied m the ‘Satapatha-Br ihmana/ XII, 9, 3, 3. 
Cf. V, 4 2, 8 ; * Aitareva-Bi uhmana/ VIII, 12. i 7 . 

2 ‘VediM'he S udien/ 2, 303. 

3. Rig -Veda, X, i2», 8 ; 173 ; ‘Atharva-Veda* I, 
9 ; 111,4 ; IV, 22. 

I11 some passages (AV, III, 4* 1 ; IV, 2a, 3. 
Perhaps RV, 111 . 13, 5 Cf. RV, VII, 39, 2. See 
Weber's ‘lodist he Studien/ 18, 2 2) the use of the 
word Vispati for a sovereign is taken by Zimmer 
(‘Allindisrhcs Lebcn/ 164, 165) as indicative of elec- 
tion. The word in the (Taittniya-Samhita II, 3, 1, 3d 
stands evidently lor “the chief representative of the 
‘Vis’ i. e. the people or subject class’’ ; see ‘V. I./ II; 
3 A 

4. ‘Nirukta/ II, 10. 

5. 4 V. I / II, an, 269 top. 

6. The technical term is ‘aparuddha (expulsion). 


AVI, 30; C/.iiaua, numui^iici /..uiueri uuai, 37 TI. 
The 'AV* has spells in the interest of royalty (see III, 
3. Cf. Bloomfield’s ‘Hymns of the A v ,’ III, ff.) 
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inviolability of the sovereign’s authority is 
recognized even in the Vedic period, he 
himself being “exempt from punishment 1 ’ 
(adandya) but having the power to inflict on 
others judicial punishment (danda-vadhd). 1 
The expulsion wasthe last resort of the people 
who could of course effect it more with the 
aid ol the abnormal circumstances that came 
about than hy’dint of f heir unaided will. The 
sovereign’s immunity from punishment 
should therefore he taken as the nortnd rule. 
A few instances of the sovereigns deposed 
or expelled from the i calms may be 
cited here : Dushtaritu Ibunnsayana ( the 
first word literally means “hard to fight”), 
king of the Srinjayas, was deposed by 
them from a principality that had exis- 
ted for ten generations, but was res- 
tored by Patava Chakra Sthapati in spite 
of the resistance of B.ilhika lhatiplya a the 
Kuril king. Dirghasravas ( i. e. far-famed ), 
was also banished from his kingdom as 
also Sindlnikshit who had to remain in exile 
for a long time before he could be restored. 1 
The case of Vena*' being deposed in later 
times may also be mentioned. 

TIIE POWER or THE PEOPLE AS EXEMPLI 1 1 Eh 
IX THE RITUAL CAL! hi) R VI NAII \V1S. 

A trace of the deference paid to the will 
of the people in early times exists also per- 
haps in the ritual of the nijasuya called the 
Ratnahavis in which offerings were made by 
the king on eleven successive days in the 
houses of persons termed Rattuus including 
among others a kshatriya , village-headman 
and such other individuals who were either 
mere -subjects, king's officials, or relatives, 
to whom or at least to some of whom, the 

1 ‘Satapatha-Rrjhman.VlV, 4, 4, 7. Of. ‘IMras- 
kara-Grihya-Siitra* III, 15 where the “staff" as the 
emblem of royal, temporal power, implying punish- 
ment, is said to be applied by the monarch (uj.v 
preshito-dandah). 

2 ‘Satap itha-Br olimana', XU, 9,3, 1 ff ; 8, r, i 7 . 
Webei’s ‘Indischc Studien', i, 205, 207I 

3 ‘Panchavimsa-Brihmana’, XV, 3, 25. 

4 ‘IbuF., XII, 12, 6. According to Oldenberg, 
‘Zeitschrift der Dcutschcn Morgcnlundischen Gesell- 
sthaU’, 42. 235, f.n.3. Sindhnkshit was probably a 
mythical personage. Even assuming him to be so, 
the stoiy testifies at lea^i to the expulsion of 
sovereigns as not an impracticable conception of 
the people of those da vs. 

5 4 Vishnu-Purana', pt. i, ch. 13. 


title 0 / r&jtikartii (king-maker) was applied. 1 
Though in later times, the ceremony may 
have been no moie than mere formality 
observed during the inauguration, yet in its 
inception in remoter periods, it was probably 
associated with the deference shown to the 
opinion of the people, who then wielded much 
greater power in the state. Some of the 
Ratnins were perhaps representatives of the 
people or certain classes of the subjects-, 
turned into mere ceremonial figures in Gib- 
°c«juent times by the, growth of the royal 
power. 

MONARCHY III 10 ORDIXAIU I'OKM <*K 
OO VI kNMFM lN \ Kim; i IM IS. 

The ordinary form of Government in 
Vttdic times however was the monarchical, 
as might b * naturally expected from the 
situation of the Indian Aryans surrounds! by 
hostile races. There are clear signs that the 
power of the monarch was curbed by the ex- 
istence of the assembly which lie had to con- 
sult, and concord between them was essential 
for the prosperity of the former as also of 
the people at large. 3 

C. RAT) ATI < >N or klNOlY LOWER. 

hlFTEN ]• NT TJTIES INDICXTINO THE I'.KATiATP >N. 

In the titles assumed by the sovereigns 
as well as the epithets by which they are 
mentioned, we find evidences of higher and 
lower positions among them. Messrs. Mac- 
doncll and Keith remark that the states were 
seemingly small 1 and there are no clear signs 
of any really large kingdoms, despite the 
mention of Maharajas* This may be true but 
it does not negative the position that there 
were royal hierarchies among the states of the 
eaily Vedic period. The area upon which 
the Aryans spread themselves in those times 
was not even the whole of Northern India, 

1 ‘Aitarcya-Br.ihmana', VIII, 17, 5. ‘Atharva- 

Vcda, III, 5, 7. ‘Satapalha-Hrahmana* III, 4,1.7 ; 
III, 22, 1S. Sec Mr. K. P. Jayaswal's articles in 
the “Modern Review*, Jan., 1912, and May and 
July, 1913. 1 

2 ‘Atharva-VctU’ VI, ^8, 3; V, 19. 15 ‘V. I.’ 
II, P- 431 - 

3 “Of. Hopkins, 'Transactions of the Connecticut 

Academy of Arts and Sciences*, 15, 32 for the 

‘Tanrhavimsa-Jlt ahmana*. The ‘Satapatha-Bi ahmana 1 
and the later parts of the ‘Aitareya-Brahmana’, with 
their traditions of ‘Asvamcdhas’, ‘horse-sacrifices’, 
and their recollections of the gkries of the Bharatas 
represent a more advanced stage of social relations 
and city life, but even they hardly know leally great 
kingdoms.'* *V. P* t II, p. 254 f n. 65. 
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and necessarily we cannot expect to have an 
emperor with a territory extending from sea 
to sea. Yet among the existing states, one 
or the bfher rose to a supiemacy over some 
others which prompted its ruler to assume a 
title indicative of his superiority to the sub- 
ordinate states. Saturn/ is the epithet^ ap- 
plied to a “superior ruler” in the Rig l <via T 
as also in later works expressing a greater 
degree of power than that of a Rcijan* fixing ). 
Afihira/a' frequently met with in the 
early Sanskri^ literature signifies an ‘over- 
lord* among kings * or piinces. L Similar 

1 * Kig-Vecki' 111,55*. : : 5 : IV, 2I . 2 VI, 27 , 

8 ; vni, 19, 32, 

2 In the ‘SatnpathvBi ihman.Y (V, 1, t. 13. 

Cl. \ii, 8, 3, 4; z:v, r, D 8) the ‘Sainrq* is higher 
than .1 king. Soe Wibci .» *Ul»er ilcn Vijnpcya , p. 
f> (m the *Suyung*ibenrhte der Koniglu h I'reussischcn 
Akademie der wi»scnsvh:iftctw/u Berlin’ xnxix, 9892'. 

3 4 R V’, X, i?S, 9, *AV',vi 98, 1 ; * 1 V, io, 24 ; 
‘Tamiriya-Samhita* 11 , 4 , 14, 2 ; Aluitravam-Samhita,* 
IV, 12, 3; ‘Katluka-Samhita’, vin, 17; ‘TaiUiriva- 
Hrahmana,’ 1 II, 1, 2, 9 ‘datapath i-Biahmana*, \» 
4, 2, 2 ; ‘Nirukta’, YU l, 2. 

4 Messrs. Macdonell aid Keith after gi\i ng 'he 
above meaning cvpiess doubt whether a real *ovct- 
king’ is meant by the word, aud inclines to the 
negative view. An ovci-kmg of the early Ycdio 
period should howevei t >e taken with the limitations 
peruhai to the age to which he belonged ; and we 
, m not expect to und then the political conditions or 
the great extent of territory that made the ovetlouK 
of after times what they wen*. It is not improbable 
that a powerful Wvlic K inf* should roncpier a few 
others and br.ni* them under I111 rontml. Of the 
battles of the time of which we have record we find 


!v\ \YC have MahCv uja, x Rajadhiraja , s 
likardja . 1 

s »me in which a king defeated a few others, the two 
parties being sometimes aided by their own allies. 
Sud isa, for instance, helped by the Tritsns defeated 
m .1 g re at battle the ten kings Simyu, the Turvasa, 
the Druhyu, Kav.tsh 1, the Puru, the Anu, liheda, 
Sambarit, the two Ya» 4 *arn:is# and perhaps the Yadu 
who led with them as allies the Mntsyas, Pakthas, 
Bli il mas. Almas, Yish mins, Sivas, Ajas, Sigrus 
and pet haps V.ikshns (A\ I , # 1 , 320). There is 
again the tight in which the Siin|ayaking Dai vat a 
conqueied tlie Turvasa king and the Vrichlvants, 
and another in which thejahnus and the Vrichivants 
contended fui sovereignty. (A\ I./ II, 3 1 9 > 499 )* 

Kiom these, I think,' it is not unreasonable to infer 
that some at lca>t of the terms signifying degrees of 
power, or superiority and inferiority of rank among 
km-9 should denote an actual counterpart created 
by the victories and defeats in battles which increased 
01 decreased then poweis and territories. 

1 ‘Aitaieya-Br:»hmana\ vii, 34, 9 ; ‘Kaushitaki- 
Bi ilimana’, V. 5 ; hSatnpatha-Bi-ihman.V, 1, 6, 4, 21 ; 

1 r, 5. 4, 9 etc. 

*K ijapati’ is used of Sunn in the ‘Satapatha- 
Bi ihuiaxia', xi, 4. 9 and is not indicative of 

temporal •aipreniacv. 

2 ‘Randhiuja’, ‘king of kings' is used as a 
divine epithet in the ‘Taittii ija-Aranyaka,' I, 3 k 6 
though as a title of pat amount soveieignty m later 
times. 

In the 'Rig- Veda’ (\ni, 37, 3) 'be term is used 
mf taphoric illy. In the ‘Aitaieya Brahmana, viii, 15* 
the, word according to \\ cbei, M ber die homgsweihc, 
den Kajasuya* in the ‘Koiugluh Prcussi* lien Aka- 
demie dcr Wisscnschaften* /u Berlin, 1893 P* 1 4 1 f* n * 
/, means “a king over a ‘numdah’. " But the expres- 
sions used by the l Ait;iieya’ itself in a subsequent 
passage of vin, 15 aic ‘bkaiai of the eaith up to 
the sea.” Sec also AY, III, 4 ? 


REVIEWS ANI> NOTICES OF 


BOOKS 


The Post Office, /’v Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
( Translated hr Mr. Dc\ n brat a Monkcrjte) Published 
by Macmillan A* Co. Limkcd. 

W. B. Yeats in his /preface to the Post Oflicc 
writes : ‘When this play was performed in London 
a year ago by the Irish players, some lriends of 
mine discovered much detailed allegory, the Headman 
being one principle of social life, the curdseller or 
% the gaflt-r another, but the meaning is less intellec- 
tual, more emotional ami simple.’ This is indeed 
a very important library distinction and has to 
be told again and figain in connection with the 
mystical plays of Sir Rabindra. Pec pie are so much 
anxious about the meaning that it seems they 
would rather peelfoft the flesh of the Iruit aud be 

391 / 2-10 


intent with the stone. This shows that u delicate 
terarv instinct is a much rarer thing than scholarly 
rmlitton «*r dry intellectuality- Most people 
ni)i oach literature with an intellectual schematism 
‘ d f a d i„ grasp the deeper su(?gcst.on ol poetry, 
hcv -iic not satisfied until they can congratulate 
lieimclvcs on the discovery of an allegory, and 
lleeorv ii 8 nothing hut a ready ideality which may 
oim'ide with the plot. Thus in an allegory; the 
U-, which the poet wishes to communicate is the 
min thing ami the poem or the drama is nothing 
.it a garb which has Inade it more presentable, 
n themselves the parts of such a drama do not 
, rm one organic whole, but their inter-relation is 
cnendent mi the inner meaning— the regulative 
lea. Apart from this, the drama will not yield any* 
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thin# more. It is this want of relation between 
the parts, which fir*- t ir* imu.1 to icjeet them a.; non 
substantial a ml to ‘.vvk for some other deeper 
i cal i tv oi Tj.itii, am-h 1 * s i.ight to b- i‘\|)re-,s,*.J 
by the p K*t an 1 as t itM upaoi-lj Lae whole plot 
within it sv M. J’unid'-i in an allegory is ncce r *s;mlv 
forced up m us as tue pi »t oi Un* dram t is made lo 
contain sn *n a •_* a radi-'Lioii m it, tiiat it bill , to 
the ground ■»! n-,cli ::nl ran *»uly be t. instated when 
looked at I'o n i ii • p uip of view ol the veiled idea. 
This idea hcie thejehu*. *s not suc'i tii u it auim iu 
the \\ hoi- fi .■ me, lm 1 is un the other h md t he o.dy 
life whieh shiiK's tui-mpi the rub nit form of the 
whole. Aeeep' Ihe idea, are *pt the dranu , l-^vt 
n, the di 'linn lulls, file Head is the arbitei and 
not tlie lleai t. 

With tlie Host Ufliec however we have got mi 
altogether dithieut class of literature to handle. 

I 'nderlyiii# it there is of e uirse some idea, but that 
idea is not so mueh expressed by the eontradietion of 
the general plot or i lie pai t lenlur eh o'acters, a** bv 
the resonance ol the j >yous sir dm There is neither 
any mental crisis nor any absuidity in the develop- 
ment of the plot and we have not to start with an 
idea in order to in a into the drama as in 'the ease ol 
an allegory. Un the other baud it mal es its eh'cct 
naturally of itseli and the ra*li u.t oi b of joy which 
emanates has its crown fringed with the streak of a 
glorious idea. Instead of the idea lea ling us to 
the drama it is the latter which fascinates and 
enlivens us with joy. 1‘nder its ijuickening touch 
we are rejmcmilcd with a divine life and in this 
youth of delight and joy our ears Ion# for some 
maiden whispers which it hears from a distance 
like the humming ol the bees. This whispering 
idea which is the aftet-c fleet ol joy is e-setitiall y 
different from that which we find in an allegory, for 
here the idea is not souguL for its own sake, but 
revealed to us in and through a career of jnv. The 
linguistic activity which sustains and accomplishes it 
is entirely different in chaiueter, method and essence 
and is called Vyunjana by the Sanskrit rhetoricians 
to distinguish it from the other tvpc e died tlie 
LakUiaria. The necessary characteristic of Lakshaua 
is this that a new meaning or idea is forced jipon us 
bv the apparent contradiction of the primary’ mean- 
ing or the meaning oil the surface and it is just this 
sort of an oscillation that constit utes the movement 
of an allegory, the secret of which consists in tins 
that the plot of tlie drama, the development of the 
characters and the mutual relations become strange 
and absurd without the “Aropn” or the similitude 
and the shock of tins absurdity forces the mind to 
the similitude ( Rupana ) in the light of which every- 
thing becomes clear. The.differenee between this and 
the Kupaka-Dhwani, the Vastu-Dli wani or the Rasa- 
Dll wani is this that here the similitude, the idea, or 
a delicate emotion ( as the case may be ) is revealed 
to us as the tcho of the general effect of the drama 
which is independent in itself like the resonance of 
the lute or tlie fruiter. The modus nperetidi of this 
linguistic activity, however, is not So easy to detect 
as that of the other, for the suggestions heie are n >t 
revealed either from the primary or the secondary 
meaning but directly from the inner psychosis of the 
person of the hearer. Tlie words in themselves are 
not so much responsible as the skill of the artist. 
The poet plays the strains of delicate emotion with 
a toue;. of his ‘inserting 1 genius in such a way that 
our sleeping passions, cravings, yearnings and ideas 
in the dun i-Wiliglit region id the subconscious are 
awakened with a pleasant surpiise, and the whole 


roll of our psychical personality begins to unwind. 
Our psychical personality of inter penetrating ten- 
dencies receives a suggestive shook and is set in 
motion of ilsyll through the dominant movement of 
hie itself and we are transput Led to an ideal world 
of imaginative structure which appears as much 
real n«i ihe Real itseli. This poetic communication, 
Luis infection is, t hm-fore, the result of a double 
;u imii, t hi* objective or that on the parL of tlie nod, 
consisting in the skill m pfoiccliug an image >a hi 
own licait lor the conccplive l:u ultv and the 
subjective oi that of ihe leader, consisting in the 
action ol a peeiili;:! 1 v sensitive nature v. hid can 
receive these pr«»|- etious <»r eoinmutuea lions. Kv<>rv 
man sa\s wiiatevci lie wishes to eou\ev to his 
hearer**, but it is the poet aline wlir not oulv S:i \ s 
but sends a thnil as wall. So it i** that the man in 
the slri-ct hears and undcis l amis v.halcvir is said 
to him, but it is only the Joliunate few who have 
rare pochc lucidly that can icreiw* the thrill which a 
pott sends amt can Irauspoit tli uiselves into joy. 
it is neither intellectuality, wisdom, erudition, 
scholarship oi anything of tin* soil, but like tlie eye 
or the tar, it is possible a diltcrcnt sense and a \eiy 
delicate one, a special gdi of nature, wlucli few 
people have the lortune to posse, s. 

it is theiefore that we often find that with many 
people, true p ictry goes unheeded. They are mote 
busy ab »ut the husk, possibly some moral instnietion 
or an intellectual iiddle. it is on this account also 
that we liad that tnanv bunglers in literatuie ( other- 
wise honest and intelligent and sometimes well-read 
too ) are anxious under a patriotic gail) to shift the 
matter and ideal of poetry to a gTound which is 
intelligible to them and demand that t lie theme of 
poetry should strictly be restricted to Ihe gross 
reality around us (jii which it is the business ol the 
poet to work in such a mamu r as to transform it 
into a moral instruction or an ideal. It will be out 
o! place here to enter into any elaborate discussion 
about thK strange confusion oi duties between a 
poet and a moralist of which we have already said 
more than is necessary for a short crili 'ism like this. 
Our intention, however, in sneaking of all these is sun- 
ply to invite Lbe attention ol oui readers to the fact, 
which they sometimes forget in confusion, that tilt* 
creation of the poet is essentially a thing of beauty 
and joy for ever ; arid Beauty is as true as Truth 
itseli. We know with Kant that Beauty reveals the 
abiding harmony of the inner and the outer, the 
microcosm and the macrocosm. It is tlie revelation 
of the True to the heart, as what we call truth or the 
idea is a revelation to the head and there is not the 
slightest excuse to justify the former by the latter. 
Beauty is as much its own end as truth itseli and as 
much an ideal of the heart as any idea can be. 

It may now be hoped that I may be excused if 
I make hold to say that the main charm of the Post 
Office, is neither a moral instruction nor a patriotic 
ideal but a peaceful and gUitle ieeling of yearning 
after the infinite. b 

The tale itself is very simple. The god son of a 
citizen Madhab, Amal by name, is advised by his 
physician at the time of his illness to be always kept 
indoors with all the doors shut up. But the child 
is very intensely anxious to go out, sec and 
enjoy. But he is shut up in spite of it. He 
sits "with a melancholy air by the window) and 
asks every passer-by^ the r * traveller and the 
dairy man about the world outside, the Shandy 
river and the Patichniura hills, and almost dies with 
anxiety to be out to tho9c places. He longs to be 
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cull, lie longs to he free; this is tile only voice of his 
life, the only joy tint lie is capable of enjoying. 
“Time waits for none but goes on fur ever” and 
Atnal longs to “lly with the time to that land of 
which no one knows anything.” He wishes to have 
a message Irom the King from his great Post Office 
kcL right in front of his window, lie sees the [lower 
girl Sudlui and would like to go out to the dense 
forest to blossom there into a Champa with the 
Ihowcr girl bv his side as sister Parnl. The flower 
g () rl promises to give him a ll nver on her return and 
g c cs away. Bovs come at his window ; he takes 
gr at delight in their play and gives them his own 
toys, but amidst them all, Ins anxiety for the King's 
menage persists unabated along with his longing 
to become lice. In the second or Ia*U Act the same 
anxiety lor the King’s mess age grows to its uMiiihi 
intensity as is evident from his conversation with 
the gaiter ; and at last comes th*- message th.it the 
King himseli will come \imi him. All doors are 
llung open an d lamps put out and. bathed in the 
streaming light from thcct*»imiy ol stars, he sleeps 
only to awake again at the touch ol the King 
hansel j. 

We may call it a drama oi am thing we like 
Theic is almost no chai ncteris.itnm, no imiVMiuit, 
no conflict.. It K uniltiu* more than a simple 
dialogue ol a simple child. There is not even a 
song to rouse the lyrical spirit witmu .ns. it has 
not loll owed a # \v law except that of the joy of the 
poeL himself. It is lB-uher a nee wince oi pearls nor 
a bouquet ol (bowls, oat only a drop oi tear, like a 
dew-drop on the blade of gra 

The \ earning winch funis n% expie^si m h *rc is the 
universal vearmng of mankind, an aomanon for Hu* 
Beyond, it is tin* s tme a. ill it expci'iencd by a 
Nacl’ikct a or a Dime. No iloubt 11 1- inn * 1 1 mo*e 
simple and gentle and us sound is scap*-. !,' more 
audible than the beatings ol the heart but is not on 
that aeeoant less tme oi constant. \\ c cannot 
agree with Mr. Neats when he says that the child 
discovers Ins deliverance at death, lot it is the Fvvtet 
sleep wherein the child awaits tile vmt ol the King. 

'1 he yearning has m»t c»* ised, the ililiwi.uuv lms not 
been won, but with a sweet hop, tin* yearning 
soothes us into sleep, and tins is wh it is death. In 
l'hulgimi the pod has tried to see hie •through the 
opaque film n! Death and has discovered tor us its true 
meaning and place. But In re there is only the pain, 
which pierces through us and at once unites us with 
the created nature around ns 

Beyond and bey ond shall we go, illimitable time ! 
and illimitable space ! Nothing shall obstruct us, no 
bondage, however thin ; Oh, let in be free, let us he 
free; tins is the simplest cry that whistles through 
every soul. This yearning runs through us like the 
spirit of the Holy Ouest and brings us to the lit ink 
ot Death. We await the King who will deliver us 
from all bondage and sleep with sweet hope, and the 
soft glimmering beam of ifir life shines in the firma- 
ment of eternity but <#ven then it twin kies and 
twinkles, Oh Where ? Olf When ? 

ftl'K li.NDR AN ATI I D ASCII I* f A. 

SlU R \H1NPR \NATII Tai'.OKR, HlS l.IKI*, PERSO- 
NALITY AND (Jenius. bv i\, S. Ponhiwvnnn Sashlri 
J>. d , R. L., Published by (itincsh f \ b>. r MiirfruS. doth 
bound, Ptigcs 

At an auspicious Zimnnit Rabindranath began 
the translation ot hiy later poems which has intro- 
duced the spirit of modern Bengal into Burope and 
has bought for it a remarkable place before the 


nations of the world. This is indeed a very felicitious 
thing but the more important achievement is the 
opportunity that it has afforded to the .sister 
provinces oi India 'to hear the notes of their own joys 
and sorrows from the si lings of the Muse of Bengal, 
the echo ol their hearts in her heart and to feel her 
as u lister and to claim her as one. It is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we hail this devoted admirer 
of Sir Kuhindra from Madras, lie has collected with 
great care and assiduity all that have appeared of 
Rabindranath in Eifglish ;i«d tins i» sure to prove 
highly interesting to those sincere’ readers whose 
heart; leap with ]oy at the true appreciation of the 
greatest poet of the time, tin* glorious son of India 
from strange minds and strange lauds. In a valuable 
introduction of about l(»t pages he has tried to 
trace tli * genesis and development of Tagore’s genius 
nt connection with lbs social and other rnvii on men Is 
arid lri.i discussed the value ot ins literary art with 
ability, lie then deals with the. translations, 
ibtani.ih, the. Ourdeimr, the Chit in, the Crescent. 
Moon, the Kiug oi the Dark Chamber, the Post Cilice 
and tlie Poems ol Ka\ir in separate chapters. The 
last tlnce chapters are devoted to the description of 
Tagore’s woj’ks ot fiction, Sadhnnn and other 
Hi!.-, ‘ellaneous writings. The writer’s devotion to 
l< lhindran till is so emiiplete that he has done bill 
justice to the poc*. so far as it is possible to do with- 
out tea bug all his works in the original Bengalee in 
a systematic m tuner. When he would do this we 
tliuik he w-uild not be pleased with in s own work in 
which lie has tried to trace the development of the 
p.iet s genius merely m an external manner in which 
the central spnng of the poet’s lde (like the one 
widen th»' p iet has hi. used given us m a short article 
in Dun j ibh ishur l.ekhak ) has been utterly lost sight 
ot. With a strong and passionate love ot Nature, as 
t’n data and the dviiauu • of his p >etic joy as the pi in 
ciplc of movement the p.n t has disc ivered tor himself 
hi" own hie m gradual stages and like Ihidmupada, 
in every step that he has taken, a glorious lotus has 
bloom* d forth. IBs writings may have similarities 
wt*h in i * iv other writings of other p ids and thinkers 
but tli *v are after ill his o.vn ; they are not the 
products ol st ray act " of imagination but they are 
necessary links of an unfolding genius. lake the 
flower of the valley it has indeed gtuwn under 
vai ions cnvironmenis from which it has taken flu.* 
vety sap oi its life but tin* supcib beiuty and fra- 
grance into which it lias bloomed a i e absolutely 
mdrpcudeut of them all. No biography of Kahuidtn- 
nuth can be s.icicsshil which iloes not take an 
account of this essential laelor ia tlic development of 
his mind and art. 

S. X. Dasgtpta. 

Till-. I.irUKE - T 1 , prLMVVir.iN \\1> (.d'LTtiR E — 
by Jamil ndr,i Motion Putt, /»’. Mi tuber, Bchor 
Provim;,;! Agrtcn Ptti ol . l>‘w' , often. 

This small pamphlet gives an account of the means 
by which tlie lichee is planted m Mir-calfarpur and by 
which a desirable improvement may be brought 
about elsewhere. The Muznflarpur lichee is the best 
of its kind and it is reputed for its exquisite llavour, 
small seed, abundance of sweet juice, and a nice out- 
word shape and colour. There arc four different 
van ties of lichee found in Muiaffarpur : — (l) Bedana 
( small seeded ) (-) Kq^c scented ( big fruit with 
exquisite llavour and sweetness ) (iD China ( late 
vatiety ) and U) Dudhia {white vaiiety). The 
euiture of all these varieties depends upon the soil 
where they are planted and their afo i treatments. 
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KichcC grows well in a moist sandy soil, fairly 
retentive of moisture. Gardens planted in old river 
beds are found to produce best fruits. The lichee 
does not grow well from seeds. The only means of 
propagation is by (iuti or Antn grafting, rainy 
season being the b-st time for making such graftings 
and the grafts should as well be planted in rains. 
Oil cakes and well-rotten cowdung are the best 
manures for the crop and frequent irrigations are 
absolutely necessary for the proper growth and 
fruiting of plants. Altw the harvest of the crop 
pruning will secure better truits in the next year 
and all wounds caused by pruning should immediate- 
ly be covered with day. The pamphlet may be verv 
useful as it is complete in all the informations about 
the crop from tlie cultivation to the method of 
transport ot fruits. The present pamphlet bears a 
testimony to the fact that the author takes a keen 
interest in agriculture and he has a heart to introduce 
improved methods of cultivation amongst the rvats. 
Well-laid mango and l;chee orchards are a rarity in 
Bengal and it is high time for us to pay our best 
possible attention to our land. Gardening is not 
only a pleasure but a great profit and the success of 
which depends mainly on the energy and personal 
labour of the owner. 

This pamhhlet of 15 pages only has been pi iced 
at annas six which seems to be rather high. Such 
small booklets written in vernaculai and at a 
cheaper price will be more welcome and useful to 
the people. 

Dkdendka Nath Mitka, l. ag. 

( Bengal Agricultural Dept.) 

J. Steps to Prophet Zoroistek with a lioo( of 
Daily /.oroastt tan Draft. \ by Mane.r/t /»’■ /ami Di'/imc r// ( ;. 
If el , /» Ac , D> nittM ! of i he Si; dat Dad nr iioJi u.\; /heft 
S hoof Poona | with i! , u\l ration • | J' nidi sued h\> V J>\ 
IVthauuila, y, Au^nai koad, Poona. J\ . ;•« + >-* ,•£>. P/.t. 

Ks. j. 

It is said ill the sacred writings of the followers of 
the Majdavasnian Religion that 

“ Yiinim m wo, yarn' v Z'.itho, yawn/ i\//ur, w ashaono 
Z'lhithustrtihc" or in Ncryosangh’s Sanskrit — 

iflWHifT: iftHfnrqr: fjf}q?raraT r 

w Tvnarr sttww: i 

And it may be thus rendered into English : Good 
was the thought, good was the word, and good was 
tlie deed of the holy Zarathustra. Good thoughts 
( h nw at a ), good words ( hukthn ) and good deeds 
( hvarshta ) were the watch-words of the great Pro- 
phet of ancien t Iran which he practically illustrated 
by his own life till he was slain by a Turanian when 
worshipping in the sanctuary. The author is a fol- 
lower of the faith preached by such a great person, 
and, with a view to supplying the young students of 
his community with a useful book on their religion 
aiid literature he has written the present volume. It 
is divided into ten books and provides a great variety 
of matters in simple English for general reading. 
Almost all the thing- which the young students are 
required to learn have been concisely described or illus- 
trated in it. But 1 lie life of the Prophet should have 
been described to a greater extent even omitting tbc 
last tw< books entirely. A few pages ought to 
mve also beta devoted eupipkUly to write oil 
Ahura Ma/ti.i, the central point of the book, and 
his creation together with the counter-creation by 
. i ngra Wc that Pr. Sp<> mei’s new 

theory legarding the Persian influence in uucicni 


India and the Persian style of Chandragupta’s palace 
excavated in Pataliputra of which much lias been 
discussed in this Review, too, lias found its place in 
Mr Pit ha walla’s hook ! 

The Parsecs are generally called Fire -worshippers, 
but what the expression rcallv signifies lias very 
clearly and rightly been stated in the following lines 
by Mr. Pi tha walla as if joining with his Hindu 
brethren 

“Ours is not Fire- worship or idolatry. Far from it. 
We emphatically repeat in song No IB thus : 
‘Through the agency ol Tliv Divine Fire, approach 
we Thee and Thee alone, O Ahum ?' Vet we need to 
add that as long as the soul is imprisoned by %sh, 
as long as man is absorbed in matters worldly, .Such 
a powerful medium as the Holy f^re burning bn the 
sanctum siinctorurn in the Atasli-Beheram, is not only 
helpful but essential to the people at large. It may 
be possible, at a higher stage oj Man's development, 
to dispense with the aid of such visible natural forms 
a^ lire or the symbol of the sun, and meditate upon 
tile abstract qualities of Ahum Mu/da without step- 
ping into Temple But such cases are rare and what 

is right and proper lor one is not necessarily light 
lor every one else.” Pp. 09-70. 

The book will serve the purpose of those for whom 
it is intended, and we have also no hesitation in say 
ing that general readers will have a good deal of 
iiiforniatioji regarding Z iroastnamsm from this 
handv volume which has been dedicated to the (Hand 
Old Man ol India, Str Padabhai Xaoroji and contains 
some illustrations, two ot them being the. ditlereni 
plans of the Dokhina or the To wet ol Silence as it is 
ollcu called. 

II. The Coming axd the Passing or Zoroaster 
If I':< r> y* fuMuhtd by the Po.i'i of Mona y/nent o f //., S/nla t 
f\t\*Hr J Indian i lit at S' boo', Poona. Pp .7 Add), s. 

. /; sv/ it Poa I. Poona. 

This nicely printed booklet with the words "With 
the Compliments of the Season” contains some 
stanzas on the advent and departure of Zoroaster. 

V It 1 It V S U E K 1 1 A R A B H A T T A C II A It V A . 

RkmumiS from Indian Histokv, by A . P . Syhts , 

Pt. /.from Yutic J'lmcs to the death of Aununpib, riii+r 
with JO illufti atto/tw {Christian ft mature Society of India) 
2 «, net. 

The special value of this little book lies in its 
wealth ot illustrations distinctly reproduced, and its 
attention to art and architecture. But the title of 
“Readings” given to it is a misnomer. The author s 
intention to let her readers “read what Indians ol 
bygone ages actually wrote about the events of their 
time,” has been carried out to a fractional extent 
only, the major portion of the book being in her own 
words. It should, therefore, be judged us a History 
of India for students of the familiar type. From this 
point of view it is readable, but has nothing distinc- 
tive in style, arrangement oV information. 

BEG AMS OF BENGAL, t ran] la fed from the Pen^ali of 
Hrajendra Nath Panerji. 12 4 jo. {.Witter ‘ & Co. y Calcutta , 
ntrnai. 

It is a carefully written and accurate account of 
seven ladies ol the family of the Nawabs of Bengal 
from Murstiid (Juli Khan to Mir Jafar. These ladies, 
always lair and oIlcii frail a&^vell, had great influ- 
ence on the administration, and- hence a correct and 
scholarly presentation of their lives, though of thin 
texture, lias som * value. This little book explains 
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the moral degradation of the ruling house which 
made the catastrophes of Plassey and Ihulhua Nala 
possible. In the middle 18th century the morals of 
the “nmsnad of Murshidabad*' were the morals of the 
Imrn-dooi;. 

An Introduction to English History, Vol. /. 
Pu- ’Pudor Pen od, by A. M, Sr inn \i\Jta l\a s hiivan, ir i rSj 
{C. Sr Mian Ckctty, Mddra> t up*). 

We do not review school-books unless they have 
any distinctive feature. 

L viLl and MAfNUN, translated /torn the /hrsiatt of 
K'.awin by /c tnirs At hi it 'OH) vi + So. ( I\ Minted by t Jo 
J\inwj ( \tftx c, . Uluha l >iid . ) 

This little book is another example ol the tiselu! 
work the Punini (mice has been doing in its own quiet 
wav by reprinting out of-pnnt books dear lo t lie 
heart ol the oiieutali^u Nizami of Gunja, (born 
11 10, died 1202', is one of* the few first-rate Persian 
poets and his Lmln and Mnjnun is one of the most 
popular of all love-stories ui t lie lvast. As Pi of. 
Browne writes in his mennimental Literary History 
ol Persia, Vol. II., “Nizami's high rank as a poet alike 
original, fruitful, and of rare and noble genius, is 

admitted by all critics If his genius has lew rivals 

among the poets of Persia, hts character has even 
fewer. He was genuinely pious, yet singularly devoid 
ol fanaticism and intolerance ; self-respecting and 
independent, 3 *ct gentle and unostentatious ; a. loving 
lather and husband” ( pp. 402- log.) The poem under 
review is one of his five great romances and runs to 
nearly *1,000 verses in tne original. Atkinson's trans- 
lation, executed in KSdo, is in rhymed verse, smooth 
ihnving, pleasant to read, and preserving the colour- 
ing and spirit of the original, though the elegance, 
tricks of style and sonorous music of tlic Persian 
necessarily vanish in a translation into the tongue ol 
the cold and taciturn Teutons of the white island. 
V«w and then Atkinson rises to true poetry ( e g., p. 
id, <>7 &c. ) 

J. Sakkak. 

M adk vs \ 1 1 , 1 , ag i; Pa xc h av at> ?• v . ?/. St s ha 
Aiy, n yir : ftthlisind by tin Pa tut l Sun ;am J'n Matin t a. 
(A J */ 1 e mentioned ) 

Another little brojhurc of * T pp- The writer dis- 
cusses some o! the changes introduced or proposed 
to be introduced iu the constitution and working of 
Village Panchayets in the Madras Presidency, in 
consequence of the recommendations of the Decentra- 
lisation Commission. The Madras Government 
have favoured the revival of the old Village Pan- 
ehayat in the place of the artificial unions but the ex- 
periment has been confined withiu narrow limits. The 
writer regrets that Government have not con- 
ferred exclusive powers to the Panchayets to try 
petty civil and criminal cases whereby much trouble 
and expense would be saved to poor litigants. 

The new developments 11 Bengal in connection 
with the Presidcut-Pauclnfvet system with the 
introduction of the circle otjeer to overseer the work 
ot unions should be keenly watched by students of 
village Government in India. The indigenous village 
Panchayet, however, does not exist in Bengal nor has 
the Government tried to revive jt wherever it may be 
found to exist. The union is the creature of legisla- 
tion but several important functions in connection 
with local taxation, sanitation and the administra- 
tion of civil and crimiualfustice in petty eases have 
been delegated or were proposed to be delegated to 
them. Hence their impoitnnie. 
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Notes on Holland's Jurisprudence: ly Kali 

A i ds it n 1 Hit itiaJuirya. Pro e A\ . r 4 a 1 . Morula Puss, 

07 , Pata/danji St;\< t, Cahuda. 

I 11 the pie face the author writes as follows : 
“These notes are an attempt to help the student to 
master Holland's Jurisprudence (1 i til edition) within 
tm easy compass, though tiny are not meant to 
supersede the original book. For this purpose 
I’nivcrsity questions from 1S7U to 11)1." have been 
incorporated iu the dmok aud copious tables have 
been given often bringing tnc mattty; of a whole 
chapter in one page. Austin has been quoted where 
necessary and the important footnotes of Holland 
have been given in proper places.” 

ruiversity questions have been printed at the end 
of each chapter as well as against each para. The 
book will lie useful to students preparing for the 
dcgiee Examination in Law. 

In in \x 1 . \nd Revenue, Tax or Rent: oy M, S. 
Si \/m tv> treat, l Lay. A. y, Main? a Prdri.t Peaf/Pi 
A 'U> nit ton, it'. (4X0 An >' *m nlie/n d.) 

Tiiis litHe brochure of 21 pages is a reprint, 
from the “South Indian Mail” of an article on the 
above subject 1>y the writer. It is an attempt, a 
vei\ modest attempt, to summarise the opinions ot 
the piineipal authorities on the subject of Indian 
Land Revenue with regard to tins knotty problem. 
The writer concludes with a quotation from the 
wni mgs of the late Mr. G. \. Jnshi to the effect that 
the Lax theorv has the weight of authority on its 
side aud should be persistently maintained. Wrote 
the. late Mr. Joslii : 4 If we, however, strenuously con- 
tinue to maintain the principle so authoritativel v 
laid down in the eouit of Directors’ despatch of 
and subsequently re-appro ved in the despatches 
of Sir Charles Wood 111 IN 04 of Lyt ton's ( »o\ eminent 
iu lssd that the state assessment on the laud is reve- 
nue only, not ee.momie reni, and that land throughout 
the count r> is private property subject to the pay- 
ment of such revenue, there will be no disposition on 
the part of oar Land Revenue Administration, as 
there appears to be m some quarters, to enhance 
its demands upon the laud more and more to 0111111 - 
oUs levels out ot all proportion to fiscal necessities 
and without a ‘‘proper regard to an equitable 
distribution of public burdens as between the land- 
holding and other classes.” 

It cannot be gainsaid that iu ancient India the 
State always took a share out of the produce oi the 
laud. B nt it was a tax pure and simple aud its 
justification was the protection which the state 
afforded. But inspite ot the Shnstt ic authoritv for 
this proposition and the immemorial custom in 
support ol it — the British Government have found it 
advantageous to leave things hazy and indistinct. 
They dare not say that it is a tax and they do not 
want to rouse public opinion by calling it rent. In 
either ease they will have to face uncongenial logical 
conclusions. 

The Government of India have recently published a 
despatch which they addrssed to Lord M 01 lev in 
lt)U) on tlic subject of legislative enactment for fixing 
the propoi lion of agricultural profits which Govern- 
ment should appropriate as Land Revenue. The 
argunivnts urged against this salubrious recom- 
mendation of the Decentralisation Commission 
in the Government Despatch will cleaily show 
that the Govet nuicni while recognising the necessity 
of such a limit arc afraid ot legislative enactment 
on the sublet. The arguments used by the Govern- 
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incut arc specious to say the least of them. If' land 
re veil lie is i i t ax on income why should there not he 
a statutory limit to it and it an Income Tax Act 
can work smoothly wily cannot a Lain! Revenue Act 
on similar lines ? 

IV C. 

Gl'JAKATl. 

I* a tan n I I'laLHtn, by print'd ot 

tnc (iHjat’iiti Pointing J’rru', Pom^rw /•/>. 2/0. I '■ rp< t 
to jet. Price Rw 2-0-0 ( Jtj/6). 

This is a historical novel, rec tiling the times when 
Gujarat gloried in its own kings. The period chosen 
is the one when owini; to tiie invasion of L lie province 
hv the Mahomedans, (Mahmud of Gaznrivi) Auinhvad 
1 hi tan, tlie capital ot Gujamt had lost much oi its 
importance. Die narr-nive poi trays t he struck* of 
the Jain with the Rajput for mastery, and incidental- 
ly depicts the intrigue ot the jam as ’well as his valoi . 
The ci eed oi ‘Alumna 1 did not stau l in his wav. and 
lie wielded his sword as eiteeti vely as his brain when 
the occasion demanded the use ot l he one or the 
other, flic storv is a “gull >ping” .one, and the 
patriotism of the inhabitant* o! Rat an, whether Jain 
or Rajput, when threaten d by a:i alum enemy, is the 
most creditable episode of the whole story. 

VlbVUiTHi NJ Uciiu Hi i W'.'n v. >, in Jolisomdr 
Jrikamji Joni, ]!. A , I. L, Jl , Sur d, prin/td ,// /be 
bmmw.di Printing /Vfn, Piht:*n,tg,rt\ Popet 
pp. 57 * P* ^ c Pc. o j j ( 1910 ). 

The title of the IV j iT shews the purpose with 
which it is written. 

1 ' R \ M A 1 1 \ fc* u a N A u r \ n, hv M ar'c/tii M td t.i'j 
J i >/<i of //a/ ,'oo\ pn/Ueo’ of (/tc ( Hi on i'n///iti * /V, > 
Ahmcdaiuid . Pop*. r < pf>. /;■. /'tot Pc. o / o 

< r 9 J 5)' 

The subj :ct matter of these verse:- is the miserable 
life led by an ill-matched couple, and the longing ul the 
wile for a cultured companion. Tic wiiter is an 

advocate of as opposed to Sonic of the 

verses lie tray threat feeling. 
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Siiki An \nd Kavva Mauodaiuit, Pf.arl IV, 
pit Id is /icd by Naginbhai Chclobhai J/iovcri , printed ot 
the Su rot Join Printing Press, Clolh cover, pp. 6 do. 
Prhc Pc, o-jj-o. (19/5). 

This fourth book in the series of old Jain Gujarati 
Literature contains the Shatrunjaya Mahatmya oi 
Shrim an Juki liarshu, and is edited hv a well known 
Jam Suri, Sliri Uuddhi Sugar Suri. It is a Kami, and 
is written 111 the last century. The introduction is 
both entertaining and informing. 

Him \N S KADVMiniii, by Kcshorld if Din uq* ~ 
/>’. 1 , printed of Pie l '/lion Printing -/V<d\, 

AJi'Jitdiibnd. doth (over, pp. j6o. Pn L c Pi, j o o 
(1916). 4 " 0 

iJhalrm, a pud who ll imished in the loth century, 
has wiittcn many works. ,<>iTt of that Mr. Kesha vial 
has sehvred bis Kudmubiri hu editing and annotat- 
ing. 'fliis is but the fust pat t of ilr. lvediavlal - 
work, it contains the bare ust and its annotation. 
The m >re important part, containing the lives of 
Bh.ihin and liana is still to follow, file editor is 
acknowledged on all hands* to be the first and fore 
most authority on, oil Gujaiati Language and 
Literature, and in the carefully edited text, and its 
scholarly u- tes, lie ii.is in no way detracted from the 
reputat? m he has established, in fact, the notes arc 
a s torch »usc in Lheuiselws, not only oi old lore, and 
learning, but alv. of th*. Alaukar Sliastri. leading 
th: sc a* tes, we w»*i c reminded of the thoroughness 
with whscli Rev. Kitchni h.is edited and annotated 
Spencer’s Faery Oueene Indeed this part of the van 1*. 
sets a model to annotators, and shews how exacting 
the woik of annotation is and what wide knowledge 
it requires, flic three indexes at the end add to the 
worth of the Hook. 

Hkua'I \. 

In the August till 10) number ol the Modern 
Review at p lioig column L\ in line Ht!, read ‘later’ 
instead ot ‘lutl'i*, and in the last line, ‘considerate’ 
instead of ‘Lon>idei able.* 

K. M. J. 


COMMENT ANI) CRITICISM 

Can Hindu Civilization be Synthetised ? 


Hv Tram a th a Natit Hose. 


1 am thankful to “Rolilicus” for his aiticlc review- 
ing my ^Illusions of New India* 1 in the July issue of 
the ftim tern Review. I do not know if l deserve all 
the compliments which lie has so generously shower- 
ed on me. Bui, there is one compliment he pays me 
indirectly, and, I think unconsciously, which \ can 
conscientiously lay clami*to. He lias not uuoften cited 
me 111 support of his views though they are 
dimadHenlh opposed Hi mine. That shows that I 
ha ve cmLavmrcfl to i>r<s'*nt both sides of the case 
dealt with b\ me fail ly. I only wish his quotations 


a v ce^ii 


were fuller and a wee |pit more impartial. I am 
afraid he has been too much under the influence of his 
a p prehension that tnv humble work is likely to be 
taken as a “sort of Bible” by the “Orthodox* reac- 
tionaries.” • 

Hut the compliment which ‘Tolitieus” has paid 
me indirectly is to a great extent discounted by his 
insinuation, that I have \it little first hand know- 
ledge of rural life ill India, ft that be really the ease, 
I would certainly be lacking in a very important 
• lenient of the equipment of Indian Sociologist ; 
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and the opinions which I have expressed in my work 
in regard to the condition of uiv countrymen would 
he more or ‘less of an academic character. I am, 
therefore, at the risk of being unsjdered eg itbt e, 
constrained .to give some personal detail which 
“Politicals” does not appear to he awaic of. Mv 
li 1 st-hand knowledge of lural life in Bengal, I mast 
confess, is confined to a stu ill pai t of it, and is 
eh icily of a reminiscent character being obtained in 
in v younger days some four decades ago. Uutwini- 
ui Llie last thin v-live years 1 have had to tiavel i>i 
vanous p iris ot India and Burma, not as tourists 
d’> visiting only places ol note, but 1 have laid m 
4, iive, move and have mv being” among villug** folk 
every \\ar mouth alter month, usually ioi sx moat. is 
togeLlier. So, 1 tlunk, 1 «iay u«» unreasonably 
claim a wider range of Indian mini xpericnce than 
“Puhlicus.” 

“Polit icns” is a Neo-HVdijm of the best type, one 
who has i ejected the outer t lappings of Western 
civilization, and has assimilated, or is trying lo assi- 
milate what lie consideis to be tin* best in it. lie has 
entered on what he calls the third or ‘’Synthetic” 
stage of reconciliation of the two opposing move- 
ments into a higher synthesis in \\ Inch “all that is 
great and good m occidental civilization will be add- 
ed to and assimilated by miental civilization,” ami 
lias relegated my poor self to the lower stage of 
antithesis, tin* stage of reaction “fosuacd ' by the 
nationalist impulse” against “wholesale admiration 
ot Western civilization.” J am not ashamed to say 
thru L belong to the stage he ha-» assigned me. But 
l have come down to it (if descent it i*J — from the 
higher stage of antithesis, not without giving such 
thought to the subject as I am capable of. 

Synthesis is a word which sounds very well. But 
is it possible, except very superficially, in the case 
of 11 lndu civilization, winch having gone through the 
stages which the Western civdizatiou is going 
through now, has attained the maimity, tin* rigidity 
and the equilibrium of flu* third stage ? it is all very 
well to talk of assimilating all that is “good and 
great” in Western civdizatiou. Bui it is exueiuely 
difficult to determine what is good and great in that 
or any other civilization. The multitudinous and 
excessively complex character ol sociological pheno- 
mena renders the task of analysing them an extremely 
arduous one. it is a trite observation, that there is 
hardly any institution or agency which is altogether 
good or bad and the good and tile bad are so inti- 
matejy intermingled, that it is usually very difficult 
to separate and weigh them iti order to find which 
way the scale turns. The difficulty is considerably 
enhanced by the fact, that our ideas of what is good 
and what is evil are to a great extent influenced by 
our education and environment. Our education 
being almost entirely on Western lines, we have 
along with it imbibed Western ideas and views whit r 
no doubt in many cases unconsciously, affect and 
colour our judgments. The article ol “Politicus” is 
an excellent example of tln.^ Western bias. J'or ins- 
tance, his eulogistic observations about the world- 
war now going on are only an echo of similar obser- 
vations with which current Western literature has 
made us so familiar. “Is there no lesson for us,” asks 
“Politicus, M “in the marvellous heroism, self-sacrifice, 
national solidarity, and patriotic ardour, which the 
world- war has evoked in ;U1 the belligerent countries, 
if not Hit* wonderful scientific skill, brain power, and 
organising genius which Tire being displayed by the 
Western nations on so vast a scale ? To be unable 
to appreciate the morsd qualities which he behind 


the nations now in tile grip of war argues a blind 
Conceit and scll-sulficienev which is a sure smn of 
deny." . ' 

f am not at all ashamed to confess, that I am 
unable to appreciate the “moral” qualities which 
the war ii is “evoked in all the belligerent countries,” 
tliou 'll 1 f mis lay m vsclf open t > the charge of “blind 
con -eit and self-->.iili.;icn ’ v.” 1 cannot draw any very 
shai |» hue .ii demarcation between two at lea-t of the 
b •iligvfVMiL n ilions :>nd wJJ- organised bands of 
luigauds and ciui ol some lower animals. Thev 
app* at t ( ) i«d* to diit.-i ally in i ue magnitude of the 
scale “ii winch ih.ur <»; erations are eomlucle l. There 
have been an I still ai • pred itorv associations who 
exhibit murvell ms heroism, sell-sacrifice and sobdari 
ty, and the leaders of whom exhibit “wonderful 
scientific skill, biaiupowcr, intellectual and moral 
icsoir ces, and oigamsing genius.” 

l ii re is no doubt, that, as Politicals says, “front 
iinogencity to heterogeneity, from simplicity to 
complcxiLy <>i structiue and organisation is the order 
(devolution." This is a truth which is recognised 
by ancieuL as well as modem thinkers, whether ol 
tlic hast or til the West. But “Politicals” evidouccs 
lit* pro-Westerrt l»ias when following the great 
majority of the Westerners he confounds evolution 
willi progicss and gives vent to thinly veiled con- 
tempt for iiiic “vegetative" and “bucolic existence” 
of old India “not distut bed by higli endeavour and 
deep thought * ni. 1 for ihe “low standard of comfort 
and a simple scheme ot hie which characterised them.” 
t hi the utuhoi itv of Sir Henry Maine ie takes me to 
task lor iurgcttmg that the village communities of 
India were only “primitive social organisms to 
v%hich the Hindus owed some rudimentary adminis- 
tration ol justice when no government existed out- 
side the village capable of giving authority to court 
or judge.” 

flic fact that evolution may be progressive * as 
well as regi . smu* is recognised even by some West- 
ern thinkets whose pronouncements are taken bv 
Neo-Indians to be gospel truths. J have elsewhere* 
expatiated upon lire e\d effects of the amazing ad- 
vance of Western industries lrom homogeneity to 
heterogeneity and shall not take up your valuable 
space by ideating what I have said there. 

The machinery for the administration of justice in 
our country in pre-British times was certainly 
“rudimentary” compared to the machinery which 
has been set into motion now. But except during 
the short period of anarchy which was concomitant 
with the dissolution of the Mogul Kmpirc, was it not 
much less costly and much more expeditious and 
effective ? The present machinery, however scientific 
and advanced, no doubt invigprates a lew limbs of 
the law, but at the enormous cost of the ruin, econo- 
mic as well as moral, of a good portion of the rest 
of the community. The standard of living in old 
India is nol quit** s j simple and primitive us the 
majority of Westerners and Westernised Indians 
consider it to be. Old India is not quite devoid of 
“high endeavour and deep thought” as they imagine, 
as is evidenced by the very large number ’of earnest 
reformers and profound thinkers which it lias pro- 
duced down to the present day. The social organisa- 
tiouofold India, however, is unquestionably primi- 
tive compared to that of the West, and its standard 
of living is much simpler than what obtains there. 
But, to put it on no higher ground, would it uot be 

* Epoch* nfCivilUnt ion - The 'Root cause of the 
Great War.” 
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suicidal for a community the average income of 
whose members does not exceed thirty rupees a year, 
to adopt the standard ol living ol a community the 
animal average income of whose members is mote 
than twenty- two times as much ? Does not the 
simple standard tend to promote indigenous in- 
dustry, and, by the application of superfluous wealth 
to works of public utility instead of to personal 
gratification, iostcr such qualities of immense 
survival- value to a community as benevolence and 
charity ? and is not the elevation to the Western 
standard which “Politicus” and other Neo-Indians 
plead tor tending to deepen our industrial servitude 
and our impoverishment, and by inordinately 
intensifying the struggle for annual existence making 
us more and more selfish and greedy and driving 
such large numbers to dark and devious by-ways 
ol making money ? Whatever Maine, Vincent and 
other authorities cited by “Ikditicus” may sav, and 
however they and their followers of New India mav 
sneer at the “primitive,” “vegetative" and "bucolic” 
life of Old India, I would not only not be ashamed 
to lead it, but would prefer it to the more or less 
parasitic urban life in New India. The truth is, 
advance from “simplicity to complexity/’ from 
“homogeneity to heterogeneity” is good uplo a 
certain limit winch has to be determined bv physical, 


economical and ethical considerations. The great 
thing is not perpetual advance* in this direction, not 
continuous rushing forward, called progress, but the 
establishment ot a moving equilibrium between the 
various forces which muke for progress. I have 
dwelt at length upon this subject in my 11 Epochs of 
Civilization” and would refer the curious reader to it. 
If moving or dynamic equilibrium be established, I see 
no reason why a comparatively “lowly organism” 
like Hindu Society which secures the happiness of its 
members without causing misery to humanity as a 
whole should not be preferable to the much more 
complex and imposing but unequilibriated and, 
therefore, less stable Western Society which if it 
secures the happiness of its members at all, it uoes so 
at the sacrifice ot that of ' humanity as a whole. The 
pro-Western bias of “Foliticus” is also pronounced 
in his refutation of my position, that there is more 
degradation among the masses in the West than 
among the corresponding classes in India. What I 
have exactly said in my work is this : “There is more 
poverty here than in the West, and more ignorance 
judged bv the standard of literacy, hut there is much 
less of squalor and brutality, much less of degrada- 
tion and misery.” This conclusion is based upon ex- 
perience the range of which, as I have tried to show 
above, is much wider than that of mv critic, 


A SUGGESTION FOR INDIAN INDUSTRIALISTS 


££vX England a textile manufacture! ’s factory was 
1 taken over by the Government for war pur 
^ poses. He came to the I’nitcd States, and 
bought a factory to continue filling his contracts lor 
goods. Conditions here arc so good all louud that 
he means to stay, and lie predicts that other manu- 
facturers from England and the Continent will be 
attracted by the same advantages- — larger output due 
to automatic machinery, and better paid workers, 
freedom from heavy war taxes, convenience of raw 
materials, and so on. best of all, he says, is the feel- 
ing of exhileration he finds in American business — he 
likes our “pep”. His particular line of business is 
peculiar turbans for the Hindus. The Hindu bro- 
ther's turban is now made in America at twenty 
percent less cost than in England, by mill hands who 
get three times the English wage.” 

The above extract taken from an article in an 
American Weekly, sets one wondering when India 
intends giving up dreaming dreams, on the one hand, 
and futile grumbling on the other, to do something 
for herself. There are plenty of politicians in India, 
but a wretched lack of business enterprise, which far 
more than any other factor, keeps India in leading 
strings. So far as one can judge from speeches her 
activities are limited to importuning the Government 
and waiting for something to turn tip. Vet there are 
things she coni 1 do and do at once that would take 
her a long way towards her desire if she could shake 
off her apathy, her habit' of relying on Government 
aid, and her conservatism of ways and means. For 
instance, how long is she going to contribute to the 
commercial wealth ol other countries, and drain her 
own strength by receiving and buying goods which 


she can manufacture as competently and cheaply her- 
self, if she were really resolved to doit. Why does 
not India make her own turbans? Why does she not 
control her own industries, and run her own import 
and export trade? Why is she content to whine and 
beg? That is not how England and Germany and 
America giew rich. England did not win India by 
war. She won it by Trade — now, Jind to be, the 
greatest power in the world— and if India’s Rajas, 
and landholders, merchants and rich men would give 
as generously for the c?:pansion, protection and 
mighty future of her industries, as they have towards 
the war, they will find themselves standing on their 
ow n feet quicker than any political power can put 
them there, and be in a position to contribute more 
funds to Government to tide over the far more mena- 
cing crisis which will have to be faced by all the belli- 
gerent powers after the war is over. There are diffi- 
culties you say, in the way. There is not a difficulty 
which cannot be removed. Money and influence are 
the only things one w&nts to do anything one likes. 
India, has the one, she can make the other. Lacs of 
rupees have been poured yul like water for aeroplane 
funds, ambulance funds, Iwar funds, hospital funds, 
and many other minor “aids”. That was right. 
India is part of the Empire, and should support it, 
but she owes a duty none the less to her own parti- 
cular bit of it, and a little industrial enterprise start- 
ed now, with the wonderful opportunities the war 
offers, could in no wise do uught but succeed. 

Now what about this problem? Can India not 
handle it ? Is she the victim of conflicting self-interests, 
of Government monopoly, and so on ? Then go out 
of India. Do what Englanl and Germany and 
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m " tread found and round the 
; the political Arena is atrophy, 
no.' tor tnore 

jferit ■: .Send y<toir thfercfcarits and 

road.' Let them do what that English 
mg&dfecturer is going. Send your ambitions, 
your 1 energies, and yoar brains to America ; 
bqy and start yonr factories there, make 
yokrr money and thstf bting it back- If foreign goods 
most come tb India; then let there be Indian manu- 
facturing firm* in the West, to compete with 

Western manufacturing fyrns for a market here, 
arid let India give them their support by placing 
their Orders with them. Money is power. Let 

Indian: make money, and leave politics alone, and 
trader wil) soon put her *in a stronger position to 
resume politics, than she will have without the 
backing prosperity can give. But if India is not 
witting to use what wealth and means she has for 
the ,gOod and growth of her people, then let her 
ceaseher futile grumbling, her wordy discontent, her 
anarchy, and lawlessness, her snarling at Govern- 
ment, and her contemptible ‘cowardice when the 
latter shows any inclination to take notice of an 
offence. These are not the ways of men,. and they 
will not bring India to her goal. If Government 


will not give Artat you want, get it for your- 
selves Do v not Iwfc s^cNffe^mat 

med&A Government control, and Government 
already controls#!^ channels through wMb ^SBlth 
gro wf. Commerce and manufacturea^ : n*ye becn 
built up. by British and is therefoi^mkftvty in 
British hands ; it is the same with your railways and 
steamships, and with your institutions. Chang® 
all this. Ask your Rajas and your own rich. people 
to support the venture, and raise the. loads, and 
see it India cannot ‘do business on her owfc bet 
Will you need a readjustment of lawl^ or ifcw'^qbes 
to help you to do it*? What are the' members who 
represent you on the Council there for? If"' they 
cannot do anything for you, then they ^shotAfl not 
be there at all- Indians ought to be ante to bring 
pressure enough to bear on the members who re- 
present India in Council, to prevent the latter from 
lapsing into mere sleeping partners in the firm of 
Government and Co. It she cannot, she Is pot 
worth much. If she is worth anything At attshe 
ought to make good. England has alright to what 
she has made by her manhood, her enterpfiseflier 
business capacity and her sacrifices J * arid her 
tenacity of ptyrpose— big things to be up against-rbut 
India can nave those same things by employing 
the same means. England began with an‘ Bast 
India Company. Let India begin.; with A ?i ’West 
India one, and begin now, before the war is OVffc , 

MW&V 
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A'Modern Primitive in Art. 

It is an unusual thing for an artist to be claimed 
by opposing camps and hailed as one by each of them. 
Paul Manship, whose sculptures have been an artistic 
sensation of the winter in New York, has had this 
Strange experience. The progressives “commented 
on his simplicity, M the academicians, regarding him 
as pne Of their number, “point with pride to his 
sufterb technique,” Ninety of his works were sold 
from his exhibition, private buyers and public 
galleries competing for possession. His metier being 
torina among the primitives of Greek and Indian art, 
he stands outside the easy and format classifications, 
and ip is^open to adoption anywhere. Having won 
aSCholarilhip at the American Academy in Rome, 
Mr. M Unship studied there and later in Greece. 
“Manship traveled extensively and learned a great 
lettdn^tfieriafcutial unity of all great primitive art, 
whether Greek, Assyrian. Gothic, Egyptian, or 
tfid$AA* Fromeach andatf of them he tooksoxne- 
his own purposes or adjusted his 
{Krihoritf^^pbifike older style/* Mr. Manship is not 
to- M “ because he has succeeded in any 

WpfMJi' riepifc, because it! a materialistic age he 

b%$ ramtwftA an enchanting ideal. 0 

‘ is tight and fine, and the 

pi^'to cheerful fact, which it 

tsjMoAto have tottooNL Sere is a man who has 
letnlsinihd rest bn ideas of m beguiling interest arid 
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charm, whose reliance upon the traditions of the 
past has unduly sophisticated his art, depriving it 
of the racy tang of creative originality, but whose 
very excess of culture has laid upon his work a 
certain persuasive bloom, like that of spme exquisite 
hothouse growth*. To be exquisite at all is a rare 
achievement, and, craze or no erase, it is a sound 
judgment that has brought the public to Mr. 
Manship’s support. It drives unmistakably at^the 
ratification of that principle which chiefly sustains 
him in his labors— the principle that in art beauty 
is all.” 

It is a complex order of beauty that Mausbip’s 
art embodies. Grace of form he achieves, and in 
doing so “depends more upon purity of line than 
upon subtlety of surface.” Then, too, “he has 'the 
ingenuity of a Renaissance goldsmith in the applica- 
tion of ornament” ; his designs have “a bewitebingly 1 
decorative quality,” and “the whole fabric of of* 
work is animated by a positively realistic feeling for 
nature”— ■ 

“And yet it leaves the full tale untold, .For the 
rounding out of that we have to turn to an btement 
not plastic, specifically, but broadly personal; We 
turn to a state of mind. If Mr. Manship was not so 
clearly possest of an instinct for his craft w* shoald 
be inclined to describe him As a kind of ufasfey 
in art, a master of all the cultures* an eclectic to 
whom the schools have given precisely the sort of 
inspiration commended by Stevenson to his ‘sedulous 
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'THE Sl'N-DtAI, 

This is a leaf taken by Mauship irmn the art 
of the Orient. 

ape/ Just as an Austin Dobson, say, can take the 
measure of Tope and do with it what be will, so can 
Mr. Manship seize the idiom of another age and fairly 
abash us by his use of it. Consider, for example, the 
‘Sun-Dial,’ which is one of the most charming things 
in the show and, by the same token, of those which 
most frankly confess their exotic derivation. Its 
prototypes arc easily discoverable in Indian art. 
Mr. Ilavell’s book on that subject illustrates a 
Nepalese Bodhisattva, a copper-gilt statuette in the 
art-gallery at Calcutta, which will tpke us verv close 
to the source of Mr. Manship’s inspiration. In that 
the immobile god sits cross-legged on his pedestal, 
his bead enhaloed and his whole figure surrounded 
by a wreath conventionalizing the sacred bo-tree. 
Mr. Manship’s watcher of the passage of time is a 
seminude woman ; her body is set in a (jiiite different 
composition, she wears a different nimbus, and in 
place of the wreath aforesaid there is a wheellike 
pattern of dancers, in low relief. In the base the 
beaded and foliated decoration of the Indian piece 
gives way to the signs of the zodiac, unrolled beneath 
the simplest moldings. Mr. Havell describes his 
Oriental god as holding in one hand the anirita, or 
nectar of immortality. The uplifted hand of the 
woman of Mr. Manship’s ‘Sun-Dial* is similarly 
provided with an emblem, in her case a llovver. She, 
too, with downcast eyes, broods over her endless 
vigil. Now, we find it impossible to think of the one 
sculpture existing in the absence of the other ; yet 
wc delight in the later work— it is so lovely in itself, 
and it is executed with suc^ superb skill. 

‘‘To Mr. Manship's skill and to his taste we are 
always confinu back. Let us accept once for all his 
intense sophistication, his flair for things Greek, 
things Egyptian, things Roman, things Renaissance, 
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“THE UAUY.” 

1 ike a child of the Renaissance, Mr. Manship’s little 
daughter is here depicted within a frame wrought 
with the detailed skill of a Mediccan goldsmith 
in the application of ornament. 


md with it his way of making us feel that wc are 
lot in the workshop of a modern artist, but in some 
European museum of old bronzes. It is at all events 
n enchanting museum. What he does there he does, 
a rule, superlatively well. It would be hard to 
icat the decorative felicity of his terra-cotta tlower- 
jxes. How justly he places the animals that adorn 
he IioiiL of one ot them ! How perfectly are the rims 
itnl bases embellished ! The wonderful little reliel- 
aortrait of the artist’s daughter is almost too con- 
summate. A sculptor ol the golden age in Ho re nee 
h vould have left it with a softer bloom, a finer simpli- 
dtv. But both in the marble and in the iramc Mr. 
Mansliip gets about as near to the art of that period 
is it would seem humanly possible for a modern man 
oget. One recalls Bastianini and his marvelous 
revival of the Renaissance ftpirit, which ‘took in’ the 
cognoscenti. Mr. Manship does not take us in. He 
loes not trv to. He simply turns Italian— and justi* 
ics himself, llis work on a large scale is disnppoint- 
ng The scale is large, but not the number. A 
rroup like the ‘Dancer and Gazelles’ misses 
?he true monumental accent and leehtig ; it 
rives one momentarily ati uncomfortable sense 
if a statuette magnified. .‘The Infant Hercules 
leaves an impression of being overdecorated, 
overwrought, and this view of the matter ts 
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“i\. \ i k i. v. ‘‘S, 

From a hrotiAv liy l*aul Mau^lup, who ransacks 
the whole woild ami all time fur inspiration 
and is called “an eclectic among the mas 
1 Cl'S of t 111 ' past . ” 

onlv conhnnjil on the present occasion. The ‘Hod ol 
Hunting,’ an Indian figure casually at t ra % ti ve m its 
rich lapis-lazuli tone, ends by asserting itself through 
bigness without grandeur. 

“Not yet has Mr. Mauship mastered the secret of 
heroic sculpture, and as we wonder why, seeing that 
these very statues, so wanting in authority, are yet 
so accomplished, so interesting, we arc thrown 
hack upon the general tendency of Ins work and 
begin to discern a clue. Is it not possible that this 
gifted sculptor, paradoxically, does not see Ins sub- 
jects sculpturally, does not grasp the mass*es in form 
as a sculptor grasps them The distinction, .f on 
the surface somewhat arbitrary, is at bottom delen- 
sible. All the great modelers, Donatello, Michel- 
angelo, to say nothing ( *f the (• reeks, have had a. 
way ot making you feel the depth and solidity of 
form : the contour has but followed the mass Mr, 
Manship is too willing to stop at the contour, to 
seek the sharp, pietorially expressive outline.” 

“Manship in his work reveals lunisclt as hoc from 
every form of morbidity, a, frank genial nature fiver- 
flowing with piquant humor, a man ot taste who 
loves superb workmanship ^>r its own sake. He is 
still too young and his temperament too joyous to 
create works breathing the poignant pathos ot the 
magnificent fragments at Keiin, or comparable with 
the creations of the ancient meditative geniuses, nor 
is be aiming to produce gandiosc figures whose souls 
are tormented. Already, however, liis name awakens 
in our minds the idea of fi/vesst* and perfection as con- 
trasted with artistic slovenliness, which is such a 
prevailing fashion in otif day. Here is an artist who 
will never exploit his personality and whose works 
arc so carefully thought out that no points are ac- 
centuated. Had Brancusi constructed an amusing 



ACKumjn 1 UK WHIRL 1*001. OF NIAGARA LIY TROLLEY. 

The ear is suspended from six track cables. 

sculptural caricature on the lines of the ‘Briseis,’ the 
modernists would not fail to call attention to the 
beautiful simplification, the delightful surface, the 
solid modeling, and the clever wav in which the 
deanery cuts the line of the nude figure at the back, 
wlic e. is before Mnnship's work you arc simply lost 
in admiration ” — The Literary Digest. 

Cableway over Niagara's Whirlpool. 

The great whirlpool in the Niagara gorge, some 
distance bclovv Llie falls, has recently been spanned 
by a passenger-cableway at a cost of $00,000. Six 
parallel cables whose length from one point of support 
to the other is longer than in any similar structure 
in the woild are kept at constant tension, with the 
varying load, by automatically adjusted weights at 
one end, and the weight of the ear, as it travels, is 
distributed among the six, three on each side. The 
design is of Spanish origin. 

The passenger-car is suspended from a running 
gear which travels on six parallel track-cables of 
l -inch erucible-steei rope. Bach cable is anchored* 
securely at Colt’s Point by means of n 2-inch rod 
bent into an anchorage in n 74-O-ton concrete block. 
At the other terminus each track-cable passes over 
a sheave and is fastened to a counterweight or 
stretcher. Boxes of riveted steel contain cast-iron 
weights sufficient to make a total of 10 tons for 
each track-cable counterweight. The boxes move 
up and down freely in steel guides, maintaining the 
tension in each cable always at 10 tons, regardless 
of the load on the cables. 

Bach track cable is entirely independent of the 
others. The breaking of any one of them would not 
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be serious, as the oilier cables would support all 
the weight ol the ear without any increase in their 
tension. The car would drop several feet suddenly, 
and, after a few vertical oscillations, would assume 
a new position of equilibrium. Thus the breaking oi 
one cable would nut imperil the passengers— and the 
breaking of two cables at the same time would be 
very improbable. 

The car scats twenty-four passengers and provides 
standing-room in a raised aisle jn the center of the 
car for twenty-two mor*> including the conductor. 

The car is pfopdlcd by a seven-eighths-inch plow- 
steel traction-cable fastened to one end. The trip 
can be made in about four and onc-half minutes, 
but it is planned to permit it to occupy six minutes 
by running at half speed part of the time. 

An automatic control-stop is provided in each 
terminal, which stops the car without jar. 

The car will still be 148 feet above the surface ol 
the water at the point of maximum sag, 

—The Literary Digest. 

The Vitamine as a Key to the Mystery of “Deficiency 
Diseases.” 

When physiology was just beginning' lobe recog- 
nized as a distinct science, the articles ot our iood 
were regarded as made up of three classes ol 
materials — fats, carbohydrates and proteins 
and it was thought that if these materials 
were present in the diet in sufficient quantity, the 
maintenance of health was assured. Much latei 
it was seen that if the protein element be defi- 
cient in certain “amino-acids," no superabun- 
dance of the other materials will make good 
the deficiency and the food is unable to maintain 
the integrity of the living tissues. The essential 
factors of a complete diet are therefore more 
numerous than was suspected. Recognition ol the 
synthetic or building powers of the living organism 
has suggested the possibility that other substances 
may be present in the food which arc indispensable, 
whose withdrawal from the diet would be attended 
with fatal results. 

There are certain mysterious substances in the body 
— the so-called internal secretions, hormones^ enzymes 
and so forth — of which very small traces bring about 
changes of immense importance** in the living 
organism. These substances are being constantly dis- 
troyed and renewed. The peculiarity of their structure 
suggests that their elaboration is dependent upon 
the presence in the food of materials essentially 
different from the common proteins, carbohyd rates 
and tats. If these essential materials are persis- 
tently absent from the diet, the normal metabolic 
processes are likely to become disturbed and derang- 
ed culminating in changes of a pernicious character. 
The justification of this hypothesis is shown in the 
remarkable light it throws upon a number of dis- 
eases caused by a too rigid diet. Such diseases have 
been grouped as “deficiency diseases.” They include 
rickets, beri-heri, scurvy, pellagra. In each case the 
condition is attributed to the absence from the diet of 
an essential material termed vitamine. The vitamine 
is more or less specific in its action in preventing 
the onset of the disease. Bcri-beri affords a con- 
spicuous example : 

“Bcri-beri is a disease which used to be common 
in Japan, the Malay Pcnifisula and the Philippines — 
countries where rice is the staple article of diet. 
That nee consumption ‘was really the cause 
of beri beri was suggested as early as 1878, 
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The minuteness of the q uantitics of these viUpinties 
which are requisite to maintain normal processes 
of life suggest that they must have something to 
do with the production of some of the essen- 
tial hormones, internal secretions, enzymes, 
etc., in the animal organism, 

but Kykman was the first to bring forward, in 
1807, evidence which seemed to establish a close 
connection between tlu* use of ‘polished* rice and 
the appearance of the disease. 

“The rice grain consists of an inner part and 

an outer husk. The inhabitants of the regions just 
referred to live almost entiiely on rice which has 
had its husk removed— polished nee— and Kykman 
showed that tlie addition of the missing husk, rice 
bran, or the substitution of unp dished for polished 
rice, was sufficient to effect the cure of the disease 
and prevent its subsequent recurrence. 

“Kykman found weakness, and post mortem , the 



VITAMINE TEST, 

Two chickens each two months old. The 
smaller one has been ted on red rice, the 
other on ordinary food. 

peripheral nerves, the vagus, spinal cord, and cranial 
nerves all show signs of degeneration whilst the 
muscles, including the heart muscle, are also de- 
generated and atrophied. In birds, the paralysis 
of wings and legs is most apparent, and the head 
is usually pressed back in a characteristic manner 
by contraction of the muscles in the neck. When 
these characteristic syfnptnms appear, the birds, if 
undisturbed, seldom live for more than twenty-four 
hours. Kykman found thatrf, when such a condition 
has become developed, the rice bran, or an extract 
of it, is given to the bird, it ^rapidly recovers, and, 
regains its normal condition.’* 
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Tuc autilbcn-beVi vitamine has also been detected 
in milk, oats, wheat, barley, maize and begins, in 
cabbage afid other vegetables, in white bread and 
in ox bran. It is soluble in water and alcohol, ami 
passes through a setniporous membrane, it is 
destroyed*.by heating to a very high temperature. 
As regards its chemical structure not much is 
known. 

A theory suggested by By k man was that the 
polished rice contained an injurious toxin and that 
the husk contained an anti-toxin. Bur the vitamine 
theory of Casimir Funk is regarded as the most 
simple and reasonable explanation of the known 
tacts. “The vitamine being necessary for the 
maintenance ot the metabolic processes, particularly 
of the nervous tissues, the store of it in the body 
becomes, on feedfhg witlt vitamine- tree food, grad- 
ually exhausted. First the store in the muscles is 
called upon, then that in the liver, and finally tlu* 
heart, brain, and nerves' themselves become involved. 
In this way we can account lor the onset of the 
marked nerve degeneration occurring towards the 
end of the disease.” 

Evidence indicates that pellagra is due to a defici- 
ency of vitamities. Scurvy is due to a defect in the 
food, not in the quantity of it. Experiment establish 
es the relation ot the malady, ilsclt to the presence 
or the absence of viLamines. The exact nature of the 
’anti-scorbutic vitamine has not been shown. Vila 
mines are not necessarily potassium salt’s, as one 
investigator has suggested, nor me they effective 
because of their acid-neutralizing properties, as 
anot her thinks. It would appear at first that there 
must be several different anti scorbutic vitamines 
because of the variability of the curative principle in 
different food stuffs. It is possible that the real agent 
is identical in each case : 

“The fact that heating the milk destroys the anti- 
scorbutic vitamine accounts for the appearance of 
vurvy in infants ted on artificial substitute** for 
human milk. There is nothing in the whole range 
of medicine — not even excepting the effect ol thyroid 
extract in myxirdema — more striking and remarkable 
than the immediate ami rapid recovery which follows 
i he administration of fresh vegetable material and 
other fresh elements of food in these cases of infantile 
scurvy.” 

The vitamine which prevents beri-beri is quite 
distinct from that which controls scurvy. It seems 
probable that rickets is caused by the absence of a 
vitamine which associates itself with the fatty por- 
tion of the diet. Recent work has shown traces of 
substances in food which regulate the growth of 
' young animals. Altho an artificial diet may be con- 
structed which will maintain rats in health for n few 
weeks, after this time they invariably begin to decline 
and slowly die. The addition of a trace of other sub- 
stances like fresh milk is quite sufficient to transform 
the inadequate diet into a most nourishing one. 

Maintenance is one thingi however, and growth is 
another. Altho the addition of protein-free milk to 
the artificial diet rs sufficient to render it capable of 
maintaining health in fully grown rats, it is in 
adequate to bring about the normal growth of a 
young animal. For growth some other vitamine 
mu9t be present which is believed to be contained in 
the fatty portion of the mill?. All experiments go to 
show that for growth a mysterious * ‘some thing” 
—the growth vitaminc-«is necessary. 

“It may be asked in what way do these vitamines 
act. Do they affect thfc absorption of food from the 
intestine ? Careful investigation by Hopkins showed 


that, in his experiments involving the addition of 
small quantities of milk, not the slightest difference in 
the percentage extent of absorption could be discern- 
ed, whether the milk was added or not. The rats 
without the milk absorbed as much food as those 
with, but evidently the food in the former case was 
not being properly applied within the body. 

“It is also not a question of appetite. The rats 
without the milk ate as voraciously as the others, 
and it was only when the rats began to lose weight 
that the amount of food consumed began to grow 
less In many cases it was conclusively demonstrat- 
ed that the animals on the milk-free diet continued to 
eat and absorb a quantity containing an ample sup- 
ply both of protein and energy.” 

— ■ Current Opinion . 

Art of Unkei. 

By K. Shim ada. 

Since the Meijt era bronze statues have become 
popular as memorials to the national heroes of 
Japan, but of old it was not so, statues of wood 
being then the usual fashion. The earlier attempts 
at immortalizing men were in the shape of statues to 
Buddha orShotoku-Taishi ; and these were of wood 
set up in temples, where they were preserved for 
centuries, a reverence equal to worship being paid 
to them. They, therefore, received an idolatrous 
respect never given to the bronze statues of modern 
times. Statues of heroes had more of a religious 
than a commemorative significance. Indeed the 
art of sculpture in Japan grew up simultaneously 
with the progress ot Buddhism, which did so 
much to promote image worship. Japanese sculpture 
shared both the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
religion that supported it. 

The earliest Buddhist images came from Chiua 
about the year ,"iU2 A. I) Travelers returning from 
China, as well as the Buddhist missionaries, brought 
with them statues of the Indian saint ,and set them 
up in then* houses to be worshipped. During the era of 
the Empress Buiko the art of statuary made immense 
progress, as then the statues of Buddhism was made 
more stable. Tatsuna, son of the man who brought 
the first Buddhist image from China, and his grand 
son. Torn were known as Buddhist sculptors of 
repute, enjoyiujJ^he patrouuge of the great, 

Japanese sculpture was greatly influenced also by 
Korean art. Before the coming of Korean influence 
Japanese sculpture was unreal and crude, the faces of 
the statues resembling infancy rather than adolescence. 
The folds of the robes were shallow and the hair on 
the head always curled. They were on the whole too 
stiff and rigid looking to be natural. Engraving and 
carving were done with only one kind of chisel. After 
the more frequent intercourse with China, Japanese 
art students went to that country and returned with 
improved skill in conception and execution. There 
was also a large importation of Buddhist images' 
from China. Naturally there came about a blending 
of Japanese and Chinese art with considerable benefit 
to Japanese sculpture. Bronze statues began to ap- 
pear and many of these were cast in Japan. For this, 
of course, a wooden original had to be carved, over 
which was built a shell of clay for a mold, the middle 
being fflled up sufficiently with more clay. 

These improvements gradually led up to the mar- 
vellous artistic advancement of the Mara period. 
Statues belonging to the Nara period, shows Indian 
and even Greek influences. The straightness of the 
forehead running down to the nose shows European 
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ONE OB THE BRONZE STATUES, BY UNKEI. 

influence, coming bo doubt through India. In other 
respects the Statue indicates a taste that is purely 
Japanese. 

Thus in the Nara period when Buddhism was at its 
zenith of prosperity, the art+of sculpturh and statuary 
likewise attained its more important edeveloprncnt- 
In that day statues began tb be made of clay, molded 
over a wooden frame on which the shape had been 



VAJR AMAI„J,A, CARVED IN WOOD HY UNKID. 

made with straw, a finer plaster being used for finish- 
ing. Some of this work was done by putting on first 
a mixture of mica ; then finer lacquer covered with 
coarser lacquer, over which again cloth was pasted, 
the finishing plaster being then put on. Another 
method was to plaster a wooden image, and then 
after it was dry to cover it with cloth and finish with 
a la}'er of lacquer. This method was too simple to ad- 
mil of anything very fine in the way of art. 

During the Ilcian era the boldness and sublimity 
of the older school were abandoned for greater 
elegance and delicacy. The taste of the time inclined 
to a rotundity of face and form that bespoke the high 
living of the period, and the clothes suggest a 
softness and effeminacy that were characteristic. 
The main motive appears tb have been elegance and 
ease. In the Kamakura period, when knighthood 
was in flower, the art ot statuary declined some- 
what, but yet some fine ^statues of Buddha were 
produced. The delicacy of the Heian era began 
to give way to grandness agjiin. 

The most distinguished name of the Kamakura 
period was that of Unkei, ^fter whose time great 
masterpieces in the way of statuary began to 
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disappear 'The Kamakura era seems to represent the 
climax ofldtfTeiopmentMxi this sort of achievement* 
Being the last of the great sculptors Unkei is re- 
membered more than any of his predecessors. As to 
the man personally very little is known. He was 
the son of a man named Kokci, a Buddhist artist 
of the time. Unkei flourished from 1185 to 1189. 

An outstanding feature of the art of Unkei is its 
realism, the body and muscles of his statues being 
true to the principles of anatomy. His chisel was 
always sharp and was driven deep, while his 
coloring of statuary is beautiful, The expression of 
motion and feeling imparted to the statues by Unkei 
are matchless in design and execution, though 
it wasTeicho who introduced the method of making 
colossal statues to pieced the art was brought to 
its highest perfection by Unkei. By this means the 
numerous sections of the statue are carved and 
handed over to pupils foj* casting, and afterwards 
they are put together. It is indeed very remarkable 
how perfectly the various parts of a statue made 
by the several pupils of Unkei blended and harmo- 
nized when put together in the completed whole. 

Another novelty introduced by Uukei was that 
of using crystals tor eves in statues, the suggestion 
having come from Unkei’s lather, in all Unkei s 
art there is a spirit of boldness and daring, though 
’never a divergence from the natural features of 
human anatomy. Those who came after Kim were 
for the most part his imitators. 

— The Japan Magazine 


A Magnetic Hand for Cripples. 

The Germans have invented an iron hand that 
can be powerfully magnetized bv switching an 
electric current into it. With this the crippled 
veteran can hold liunly all iron tools or utensils. 
Those made of other substances can be fitted with 
irou plates and used in the same way. The magnetic 
hand is the invention of Professor Klingenbcrg, 
one of the leading electrical engineers of Berlin. 

The accompanying figure shows an armlet which can 
be strapped ou the stump of the arm and is provided 
at the end with a pot niagutl; the latter is mounted 
on a ball-and-socket joint, so that the magnet- 
poles can be brought into any desired position, aud 
the magnet can then either be clamped firmly or 
left movable with a moderate degree of friction. 
The magnet is supplied with current by means of a 
flexible cord and a plug, the current being switched 
on and ofl by the movement of some other part of 
the body such as the foot, the chin, or the sound 
arm, or by a particular movement of the injured 
arm itself/ With this device all articles made of iron 
can be held in a powerful grip for auy length of time, 
and can be lifted and moved about or released at 
pleasure. Hence the mpgnttic hand is suitable for 
all jobs in which iron tools or iron articles arc 
employed. As a rule, therefore, the tools need not 
be specially made to suit, the requirements of the 



An artificial magnetic hand holding a file. 


maimed man. In the example illustrated the 
magnetic hand is holding the end of a file, and, being 
movable with regard to the armlet, offers no 
hindrance to the control of the file with the sound 
arm. 

Stamping-machines working on sheet iron can be 
managed as well as with a sound hand, or even 
better, for the magnetic hand can grip the smooth 
surface of the sheet. Work can be put into lathes, 
etc., with the aid of the device while the sound 
hand makes the adjustments. Tools which are 
not made of iron can often be easily fitted with irou 
plates, aud switchgear can be manipulated if the 
levers ure so fitted. Magnets of different sizes and 
tractive forces can be fitted to the same holder. 

“The plain magnet as above described, suffices 
for a variety of simple operations: improvements 
in the device ^jjrill readily suggest themselves in 
particular cases. By means of a switch to fix and 
release the magnet alternately, the rotation of iron 
articles can be effected. Special tools can also be 
devised, such as those tweezers, pincers, and pliers, 
actuated by electromagnets. There is no special 
difficulty in providing for the movement of the 
forearm with respect to the upper arm, the gripping 
action of artificial fingers and of the thumb, etc. 
The use even of a portable battery to energize the 
magnet when away from an electrical fnstallatiou 
is not overlooked. No stone should be left unturned 
to aid our crippled workers, and we trust that 
good results may be obtained from these interesting 
suggestions. 

—The Literary Digest, 
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INDIAN’ PERIODICALS 


.. «H«ijjf*l and the Bengalis 

il tihe title of an appreciative article ap- 
plNifingiD the Indian Review for July from 
tjiejpen of * < AMadrasee.” 

* ajSHt i^rriter asks — what is the root of 
th$.|Hg^ging and sincere life in Bengal that 
become to be pre-eminently the stage for 
tiK^tama of Iiidian renaissance in art as 
Wflll'gg in science, in literature and politics ? 
I^'gfdieba to answer the question him- 
^Rtt Says he • 

' .that ; / ^atioot be in the mere spread of 
education which quickens the healthy 
iitto a thousand yearnings and pursuits, 
OXk^ r ,it if aobly^iveu and as nobly received. For 
the Vwpter’ provinces with an equal share of 
edttcatft8ffal , advantages have shown none of that 
aj&ltfu4*4^aj^tuous singleness in the pursuit 
of npftjMial ideal. It cannot be in the ceaseless 
course of its history under both Maho- 
iritis i supremacy. For elsewhere than 
BcagaAt^e course of history was no smoother. It is 
in the integrity of its people with its prophets. It is 
in tgl Utoitfcd worship of the spirit which brings the 
leftwd r end the unlearned, the poor and the rich, in 
on&ocCQrd* ' 

the national movement has been 
the very beginning for the service of 
tW'l»(K ,J l ; ft* politicians were religious enthusiasts, 
au4:the Becular and social movements they brought 
to .jhljfth^cre the unconscious offshoots of their 
scheme of the new life for India, 
propaganda can but serve one ttlnie and 
plfm'ihejr have an immediacy and* mar rowness in 
tT^fpfudi that cannot supplant any but the passing 
au^postly inconsequential ailment of the national 
•pmft v Battbe awakening of the spirit for higher 
f^off destinies has in it something vital 
an^Xpkusive* It quickens the national conscious- 
nesitO a loftier and nobler life. For only the spirit 
kinship far and above the temporal 
can rren to earthly endeavours that selfless 

and' serifcajp energy which is the first requisite for 
enduring aq^ial action. 

A&er quoting the laudatory observa- 
tion* t»£ Mr. Ramsay Macdonald on the 
Bengalis and the now-famous passage, in 
vh*$cafc*on of the Bengali character, from 
tbe^smcil speech of the Great Servant of 
In^Gopel Krishna Gokhale, the writer 
goas on to say : 

This genius, for sterling work in the arts and 
sciences wtfee legitimate expression of their intense 
emotionality. -For action, is always the necessary 
concomitant of ardent feeling. More than the songs 
and hymns and prayers, the whole of the Calcutta 


School of Art and its exponents Abhmndranath Tkjj#$re, 
Surendranath Ganguly and Nanda Lai Bose have 
enshrined their ascetic politics in their remarkable 
paintings. They have all striven, through the 
medium of symbolic idealism, to bring out the vision 
of a United India, whose subtle harmony neither 
castes nor commercial competition £ou1d draw asun- 
der. The hymns and the songs have become the 
folklore of the Bengal people ^nd are ever drawing 
them nearer every day to vheir national ideal. /The 
pictures have put a higher meaning to the national 
aspirations of the educated. A united India of such 
artistic and philosophical idealism is more enduring 
than any political enfranchisement or geographical 
unitv of race or lancruacre. 


The Conservative Mind and Eastern 
Progress. 

The arrival of a new radical idea in the 
minds of men is the sign of a great coming 
change in human life and society. The 
reaction of the old idea may triumph for 
a time but the change is irretrievable. 
The past can arrive at the most at a 
partial survival or an euthanasia, pro- 
vided it knows how to compromise liberal- 
ly with the future. 

Thus opines Aurobindo Ghose in the 
Ary a, for July, and we find no reason why 
any sane person should not agree with the 
learned writer. 

But ’ 

The conservative mind is unwilling to recognise 
this law though it is observable throughout human 
history ; and it is protected in its refusal to tee by 
the comparative rarity of rapid revolutions and 
great cataclysmal changes ; it is blinded by the dis- 
guise which Nature so often throws over her process- 
es of mutation. 

Because our view of European history 
is chiefly political, we do not see the con- 
stant mutation of society and of thought in 
the same relief ; whereds in the Bait th# 
great revolutions have been spiritualand 
cultural and so the .political andsecial 
changes, although they have been teal and 
striking, fall into the shade and ate apt 
to be overlooked. * \ 

Our minds are apt to seise .things In the rough and 
to appreciate only what stands oat inbold external 
relief » we miss the law ot fixture’* subtktie*ua4 
disguises. We can see and fathom to some extent «we 
motives, necessities, process of threat revolutions and 
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marked dfangrsVaml we can consider mid put iir their 
right plncM? tjjc/^brief reactions which only modified 
without Jkually preventing the overt realisation of 
new ideas. For instance the Sullan restoration of 
Roman oligarchy, the Stuart restoration in England 
or the brieft return of monarchy in France with the 
Bourbons were no real restorations, but a moment- 
ary damming of the tide attended with insufficient 
concessions and forced developments which determin- 
ed^not a return to the past, but the form and pace 
of the inevitable revolution. 

But Nature has still more subtle and disguised 
movements in her dealings with men by which she 
leads them to change without their knowing that 
they have changed. It is because she has employed 
chiefly this method in thc # vast masses of the East 
that the conservative habit of mind is m> much 
stronger there than in the West. It is able to nourish 
the illusion that it has not changed, that it is itnmov 
ably faithful to the ideas *of remote forefathers, to 
their religion, their traditions, their institutions, 
their social ideals, that it has pieserved either n 
divine or an animal immobility both in thought and 
in the routine of life and lias been tree from the human 
law of mutation by which in.au and his social organi- 
sations must either progress or degenerate but can in 
no case maintain themselves dnehanged against the 
attack of Time. Buddhism has come and gone and 
the Hindu still professes to belong to the Yedie religion 
held and practised Uy his Aryan forefathers ; lie calls 
his creed the Aryan dharma, the eternal religion. It 
is only when we look close that we see the magnitude 
of the illusion. Buddha has gone out of India indeed, 
but, Buddhism remains ; it has stamped its giant 
impress on the spirit of the national religion, leaving 
the forms to be determined by the Tantrieism with 
which it itself had made alliance nml some sort of fusi- 
on in its middle grow th ; v\ha< it destroyed no mail 
has been able to rotoie, what it left no man lias been 
able to destroy. As a matter of fact, the double 
cycle which India has described from the early Yedie 
times to India of Buddha and the philosophers and 
again fi om Buddha t o the time of European itrup 
tion was ill its own way vast, in change it'ligioiis, 
social, cultural, even political and administrative ; 
but because it preserved old names lor new things, 
old formulas for new methods .and old coverings lor 
new institutions and because the change was always 
marked in the internal but quiet and unobstrusive in 
the external, we have been able to eieatc and pre- 
serve the fiction of the unchanging Hast. Thete has 
alsA been this result that while the European conser- 
vative has learned the law of change in human society, 
knows that he must move and quarrels with the 
progressist only over the right paee and the exact 
direction, the eastern or rather the Indian eonsei v:i- 
tivc still imagines that stability may be the tine law 
of mortal being, practises a sort of Yogie ‘asana’ on 
the flood of Time and bceausp he docs not move him- 
self, thinks — for lie keeps his c\es shut and is not in 
the habit of watching the banks, — that he can pre- 
vent the stream also from moving on. 

Therefore * 

the hope of the world lies in the re-arousing in the East 
of the old spiritual practicality and large and profound 
vision and power of orgnpsation under the insistent 
contact of the West a^l in the flooding out of the 
light of Asia on the Occident, no longer in forms 
that arc now static, cQcte, muuloptive, but in new 
forms stirred, dynamic and effective. 

The new Orient njust ueccssniiJy be the lesult 
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either of some balance and fusion or of some ardent 
struggle between progressive and conservative ideals 
and tendencies. If therefore the conservative mind 
in this country opens itself sufficiently to the 
necessity of transformation, the resulting culture 
born of a resurgent India may well bring about 
a profound modification in the future civilisation of 
the world. But if it remains shut up in dead fictions, 
or tries to meet the new needs with the mind of the 
schoolman and the sophist dealing with words and 
ideas in the air raj,her than* actual (get and truth 
and potentiality, or struggles merely to avoid all 
but a scanty minimum of .change, then, since the 
new ideas cannot fail to realise themselves, the 
future India will be formed in the crude mould of the 
Westernised social and political icformer wltasjjmind^ 
barren of original thought and unenlightened by 
vital experience, can do nothing but reproduce 
the forms and ideas of Europe and will turn us all 
into halting apes of the West. 

Writing in the Hindustan Review for 
July about 

Representative Institutions in Indian 
States 

an “Indian Thinker” says that 

The only Kinds of representative institutions before 
the Indian States are those of the British Government 
in England and in India. In the former country they 
are of the colonial type, while in the latter they are 
made suitable to a benevolent despotism. The 
adoption of neither of these is for the highest interests 
of Indian States, which require institutions of 
indigenous types. They were formerly inexistence, 
but with the advent and predominance of foreigners 
they disappear'd. 

There are three types of Indian Govern- 
ments: (1) Conquerors (Li) Colonial (3) 
Indigenous. 

(1) Conquerors are those in which the rulers are 
distinct i#i race and religion, have come from outside 
and maintain tl^‘ individuality. The British Indian 
State, Nepal, Kashmir and such others fall in this 
category. (U) Colonial Stales aie like the former iu 
origin, but in them the feeling of individuality is not 
so keen. The j\I usalimm States of Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, the Maratha States in Central India and 
most of the Rajput States in Rnjputaua are examples 
of this class, (it) Indigenous States are those in 
which the rulers In long to the same race and religion 
as the majoiity of their subjects ; such as Travancore, 
Kolhapur, ami Coocli Beliar. Generally tlifre is over- 
lapsing among these classes; age tends to make all 
States approximate to the indigenous. Especially . 
this is the case in India. 

The ideal for indigenous States is a 
democratic government. The States of 
Mysore, Travaucore and Sangli have in- 
troduced popular institutions ol the indi- 
genous types. 

They began with popular assemblies and being 
aware of the fact that owing to the limitations on 
their extrti.se of the sovereign powers, the day of a 
government controlkd byl the people was not yet, 
they introduced Legislative Councils, to give a train- 
liing of the government to the subjects oi the States. 
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There can be n.» doubt that as be L ween tla* Indian 
SUfle contiolkd by t he lb ilish Government and the 
other Indian governments, it is in the growth of Un- 
representative institutions and * popular control of 
the administration that their integrity and progress 
lies. The treaties between them and the paramount 
power are not clubbed as scraps of papers, buL cir- 
cumstances have been held to modify them. The 
theory on which the British Government bases its 
claim ol interference in the internal administration 
of other Indian States is that by treaties it lias 
guaranteed tfifcir internal peace atul Svcur.tv from ex- 
ternal aggression, which means that their subjects 
have lost the usual remedies against mi>go\ eminent. 
Formerly they could lise in rebellion or seek the 
protect i of neighbouring Stales. Now the treaty 
■.fwitlr* tnc British Government comes in their way. 
lienee the treaties themselves have been held to 
authorise the paramount power to interfere in ernes 
of imsgovernmcnt or minoiity. 

For tire same reason there is nothing h he a pro- 
gressive administration in Statcseont rolkd by Indians. 
It is open to a ruler to go back ovet the concessions 
granted to people by Ins prodcccssor. For instance 
the people will be powerless if a Maharaja nt Travau- 
eorc abolishes the popular assembly in bis State, 
howsoever continuous its tradition might be There 
can be no going from precedent to precedent. A 
suggestion was, therefore, recently made by a British 
Indian subject that the paramount power should be 
authorised to prevent an Indian ruler (tom taking 
a retrogxade step. 

The writer goes on to say that al- 
though the Indian States ruled by Indians 
have been shown to consist of three types, 
yet they are all alike, thanks to the level- 
ling influence of the British Indian Govern- 
ment. Rights which the British Indian 
subjects possess, will, sooner or later, have 
to be given to their brethren under native 
rule. One part of the country cannot raise 
itself but must drag the other with it, poli- 
tical barriers notwithstanding. , L 

On Ideals. 

Under the above beading a thoughtful 
article has been published in a recent num- 
ber of the Ary a. For the benefit of our 
readers we give a summary of the same. 

Ideals arc truths tlrat have n >t vet elleetcd them- 
selves foreman, the realities ol a higher pi. me of ex- 
istence whicn have vet to fulfil themselves on this 
lower plane of life and matter, our present field 
’of operation. To the mind which is able to draw 
back from the flux ol force in the material universe, 
to the consciousness which is not imprisoned in its 
own workings or carried along in their flood hut 
is able to envelop, hold and comprehend them, to the 
soul tlmt is not merely the subject and instrument 
of the world-force but can reflect something of that 
Master-Consciousness which controls and uses it, 
the ideal present to its inner vision is a greater 
reality than the r changing fact obvious to its outer 
senses. | 

Idea which seems to us^to ri;e out of the fact, 


/ 

really precedes it and out ol it ilk fact Wins ni iseu. 
Our vulgar contrast ol the ideal Hind llu 1 real is 
therefore ;l sensuous error, for that wlttfjh we call 
real is only a phenomenon ol force working out 
something that stands behind the pile nonunion and 
that is pic-existent and greater than it. 

The idea is the realisation of a truth in Conscious- 
ness as the fact is its realisation in Power, 
both indispensable, hot h justified in themselves ami 
in each other, neither warranted in ignoring or 
despising its complement. For the idealist and 
visionary to despise the pragmatist or for the 
pragmatist to depreciate the idealist and visionary 
is a deplorable result of our intellectual limitations 
and the mutual nnstindei standings by which the 
arrogance ol our impel feet temperament and men- 
tality shuts itself out from perfection. 

livery man who dues anything in the woild, 
wot ks bv vn t ue ol an idea apd in the force given to 
him by ideals cithci his ov\*n or others’ ideals wliLdi 
lie may or mav not recognise but in whose absence 
nc vc 1 1 be less he would be impotent to move a single 
slip The smaller i he ideal-, the fewer they aieand 
the less r cognised and insisted on, the less also is 
the work done and the progress realised; on the 
other hand, when ideals enlaigc t henisclvi s, when 
llnv h. come foieeful, wukly recognised, when 
different ideals inter into the field, cl ish and coin 
inuuieatc. I licii thought and force to each otliu, then 
the race rises to its gie.it pci iods of activity and crea- 
tion Audit iswhuithe Ideal uiisru, \chemcnt, energe- 
tic, i ibises to be dv barred (rout possession and throws 
itcelf with all the gigantic loiec ol t he higher planes 
of existence on tins leluctant and rebellious stulV 
of life and matter to compier it that we have 
the great eras which change the world by carrying 
out the potent iabt ies of sevcial centuries in the 
action of a lew decades. 

Wherever and whenever the mere practical man 
abounds and excludes or discourages by his 
domination the idealist, there is tne least woik and 
the least valuable work done in that age or country 
lor humanity. 

On the other hand, when the idealist is liberated, 
when the visionary abounds, ihe executive 
worker also is uplifted, finds at once an orien- 
tation ai d tenfold energy and accomplishes things 
which he would otherwise have rejected as a 
dream and chimera, winch to his ordinary capacity 
w ould l>e impossible and which often leave the world 
wondering how wotk :-o great could li ivc been done 
by men who were in t hemsehas so little. 

Not only is the upheaval and fetlilixing of the 
g. tu-ral consciousness bv the thinker and the idealist 
e.'Smlinl to ihe practical realisation of great changes, 
but in the icali->ntion itself the idealist who will not 
compromise is an indispensable element. 

Man approaches nearer his pei lection when he com- 
bines in himself the idealisL and the pragmatist, the 
originative soul and flic executive power. Great, 
executive personalities have usually been men of a con- 
sulcmblc idealism. 

jfftpoleon with his viokyil prejudice against ideo- 
logues and dreamers was himself a colossal dreamer, 
an iucurublc if unconscious ideologist ; his teeming 
brain was the cause of lys gigantic force and accom- 
plishment. The immense if ‘^hapeless ideas of Alexan- 
der threw themselves into thi form of conquests, cities, 
cultures ; they broke down the barriers of Greek and 
Asiatic prejudice and narrow self-imprisonment and 
created an age of civilisation and soul* interchange. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


That eminent English critic, Edmund 
Gossc, writes thoughtfully about 

The Unity of France 

in the hdinlmifrli Review. 

It is unjust and* unseemly, says Mr. 
Gosse, to proclaim surprise at the heroism 
ot the French, or at the calm of the popu- 
lation, its confidence had its unity. 

The France winch is now so gallantly fightin; 
with uv and with the rest of the Alius to prewnt the 
triumph ,dI Teutoni'' evil is simply the France winch 
has long been in prepa ■ atiou lor a life-struggle witli 
the powers ot dnikne.is. 

Thou* vdio detested FinucLVtud had every spiritual 
and in atonal reason lor depuvi.it mi; her values eonti 
mied to rtpeat, with nauseous iteration, that she 
wa*- in full decadence, and that her race was eaten out 
to the core by the while ants of social disorder. The 
disputes id radicals and modeiates, ot socialists 
and react i« na t ies, ol antimilitai ists and clericals, 
were pointed to with ghv as the evidences 
ot ethical chaos in a hcwihjfod people, and 
events like the luiihuix tri and its result 
saddened the best ii tends <>f 1 'Vance as much at* 
they were exulted over in iteiliu. \\ hat has not been 
understood Ins been the superficial character of these 
s \ mpt oins. The pretended levity ol Pans was all on 
the surface; and even there, if the exotic dements 
were eliminated and the action of the parasitic popu- 
lation removed, there was little for a formalist to 
condemn or even reprove. 

The writer therefore protests against 
this talk of a New Fra nee, risen like a 
phoenix out of the funeral pyre ot the old 
lor the instant purpose of combating the 
arrogance ot I’russia. 

•The France of to-dav is splendid, but her clV«#rt is 
not miraculous; it has long been piepaied f r by the 
elements of her ancient and continuous civilization. 
Those who watched the nation closed v before the 
outbreak of this war have no cau&c lor sui prise, 
though much for gratulation and thankfulness, in 
the evolution of national character; it is welcome 
but it is no more than we expected. For fifteen years 
past, it has been impossible for an unprejudiced 
and perspicacious observer to fail to see that France 
has been gathering her moral forces together 
simplifying her political altitude, preparing without 
haste for concerted action: 

He sets forth in the following lines the 
causes which are accountable for the rise 
of France. A 

Kenan urged the France ol his dav, the France 
of thirty-six veai s ugo^ not to In; intiinidaU d bv the 
truculence ot her eastern rival, not to endeavor to 
compete with her mechanical ami m.itciial culture. 


but to cling to all* that w^s refined, sympathetic, 
and iiisprmg in the unbroken trathtion of the 
ancient gemus of France. 

Those who have watched a little closely the 
movement of affairs in France cannot but have 
observed the iuci easing tendency towards energy 
of action among young men. ’There h:T wh.v»n a 
steady development in this direction. The French, 
whose life had tended to run in very conventional 
thaiim.!* of practical movement, have enlarged their 
holders m every diicetion that leads to individual 
activity. The cultivation of games, which took a 
stnmg upward line from the year 1900 onwards 
has piocecdcd so rapidly and so uniformly that wlun 
the war bioke out last year there was scarcely a 
country village whh li did not possess its clubs of 
football and Unuis C ticket has continued to be 
a mystery not to be penetiatcd by the Gallic mind, 
but t lie other physical exercises — and with the 
addition of much more horse-riding and fencing than 
are customary at present in this country — have ex- 
tended their influence over the mind as well as the 
body of young Fra-'Cv to a degree which must not 
bo underrated Games played with energy and spirit 
extend the sentiment of responsibility, and it is 
obvious that in this sphere they have had a directly 
beneficial effect upon French character, the defect 
of young France at the close of the nineteenth 
century having evidently been its inability or lack 
of opportunity, to assert initiative in conduct. 

It is not too much to sav that the liberty of 
action winch young Frenchmen have insisted upon 
since the opening ot the prest nt century has had an 
extraot dinaiy effect on their ability to form a rapid 
and lit in decision. 

In our opinion it was the crisis of 3911 which 
enabled *he French to take ail vantage of all the 
reviving encrgf*Bj( their race and tradition. The 
country had ai rived at a point when all depended 
upon a shock to its nervous system. Ag ulir came, 
and it pulled the whole youth of France together 
in a sudden splendid unity ot purpose. 

Shaikh M. II. Kiriwni contributes to 
the Islamic Review ziml* Muslim India for 
June an ai tide on the condition of # 

Woman 

under different social ami religious laws/ 
From times immemorial, down to the pre- 
sent day in certain countries, it has been 
the unhappy lot of the mothers of races 
to be always kept in subordination and 
treated as inferior to man in rights and 
privileges. 

In Roivan law a wnltau “was completely depen- 
dent. As an unman Hd| giil she was under the 
pn pci u a I tutelage of her fat her during his life, and 
aUer his death ot her n^naks by bio >d or adoption. 
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When in nr riccl, she and her whole property passed 
in* o the power and possession of her husband. In 
faet, she herself was treated as a property by her 
husband, and had no more right than a purchased 
slave. At certain slaves of the Koimu law a 
husband was given a right to kill his wife it she 
was found to have poisoned somebody, or treated 
somebody with wine, or adopted as her own child 
somebody else’s child. 

The Romans did n it allow women to exercise anv 
rivil or public office. In fAJt, a woman could not even 
be a witness or" a curator; she could not adopt nor 
Quuld she be adopted ; she could not be a surety or 
a tutor. Like her sister iti England only about 
thirty years ago, she had no ‘ personal "propci tv 
mdependpat of her husband; she could not make a 
will trctf’a contract. 

Polygamy was by no means unknown in Rome, 
though at first it was not a very popular institu- 
tion. We know for a fact that Mark Antony had 
two wives, and from that time the institution did 
not remain unpopular. In the surrounding States 
generally, and especially among- the Tuscans, 
plurality of wives was always allowed. The Roman 
marriage required the previous approbation of the 
father, even if he was insane. The causes of the 
dissolution of matrimony varied at dillcrcnt times. 
In the first ages the father of a family might sell 
his children, and a wife, bjing reckoner! in the 
number of children, c mid bo disposed of also, lie 
might pronounce her death it she became ofleusive, 
or Ins mercy might expel her from his bed and house ; 
but the slavery of the wretched female was hopeless 
and perpetual, unless lie asserted for his own 
convenience the manly prerogatives of divorce. 

In all Syro-PhuMiician peoples bestiality prevailed, 
and woman was considered only a means for pro- 
creation of children. 

In Sparta, female infants and such women who 
could not be expected to give birth to healthy sons 
were often destroyed, and the result of it was that 
the proportion of women in the population was 
reduced and one woman had several husbands. The 
loan of the wife of one man to another to get a good 
“breed” was also permitted. 

By old Athenians woman was treated <*nly as a 
property that was marketable anc^rould be trans- 
ferred from one to the other. She could also be 
willed away. Those civilized people considered 
wo nan a kind of peri! or evil. Even at .the highest 
st a »c of Grecian civilization no other class of women 
except the prostitute was the subject of any regard, 
an i so if there was any education and culture it wax 
only in the prostitutes. An Athenian was allowed 
to have any number of wives. 

In Persia, men were notoriously voluptuous, and 
to them wtonian was nothing more than an object 
to gratify their base passions. Every wealthy man 
kept crowds of females in his house, and in the 
sixth century of the Christian era Mazdak laid down 
a law that woman should be treated exactly like 
any other property. 

Among the Thracians, Lydians, and the IMasgian 
races settled in various parts of Europe and Western 
Asia the custom of plurality of marriage prevailed to 
an inordinate extent, and dwarfs all comparison 
with the practice prevailing elsewhere. 

Hindu laws and customs were extremely unfavour- 
able to woman. She was treated as verv inferior to 
man. Their great lawgiver Manu says, “Lay and 
night must women be held by their protectors in a 
status of subjection,” that the woman is under the 
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subjection of her father when a child, wlitjli married 
under that of her husband, afLer hcryhjisMiud under 
her souls, and if she has no tons then to glr agnatic 
relation*, because there is no woman whatsoever 
who is lit to I).' independent. He further says : 
“Women love tliL*ir beds and ornaments,' and ha\ e 
loose desires. They have a bad temper, arc frail, ir- 
resolute, and never straight. They should always be 
kept under subjection and control.” That of ill-luck, 
storm, dcatli iicll, prison, snake, nothing is so dread- 
ful as woman. 

Woman was sometimes made the wife of several 
brothers at the sain • time. She was sometimes puL 
on the gambling stake and lost. 

liven up to the present day there is no limit to 
polygamous marriages in ( Jlindu society. A Hindu 
widow cannot adopt a son unless her deceased hus- 
band has left her permission to do so. She cannot 
get any alienable right in property. She is married 
without her consent when only a child of lour oi live 
years ot age, amongst certain clashes nt Hindus. No 
girl is adopted by Hindus. Remarriage is not allowed. 
Once married, she cannot get a divorce. Her status 
in society is negligible. 

The wise nun of China have offered tree advice for 
1 lie benefit oi husbands in these words: ‘‘Listen to 
the counsel of yout wife, but act against it.” 

The old men o] Russia have said that ‘ There is 
only one soul among ten women.” 

The Spaniards say, “We should save ourselves 
from wicked women, and should never be captivated 
by any that have good looks.” 

The 2 Lilians go a step iarthci and pronounce : “As 
a horse, whether good or bad, re«|iiites spurs, so a 
woman, whether good or bad, reijuiies thrashing.” 

In Japan, in olden times, women were not allowed 
to pray or take any part in religious cxeteises In 
Lilian they were not. suffered to go into the temples. 
In India they could noL touch gods. 

As far as the Arabs themselves were concerned, 
they treated woman, before the advent of the Great 
World Reformer their country produced, worse titan 
pet haps any other people did. They buried alive 
t heir daughters. It was considered to be an inaus- 
picious omen if a girl was born to anybody. A 
woman, after the death of her husband, was treated 
just like another property, and her own sou inherited 
her as a wife. Innocent girls were oflercd as a sac- 
rifice to the idols Orphan girls were forced to marry 
their guardians. There was no limit to polygamy. 
Ibn Khaldun says that in some elans even polyandry 
was permissible. 


Sinn Fein. 

Louis J. Me Ouilland contributes to tile 
New Witness an informing article in which 
an attempt has been* made to present an 
historical account of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment in Ireland, its inception, its constitu- 
tion, its principles, and its practice. 

It is claimed for Sinn Fein that it is a legitimate 
successor of former patriotic native movements for 
Irish freedom. Sinn FeinersVsscrt that they are the 
legitimate heirs of all previous revolutionaries who 
fought for an Irish Ireland. Their leaders say they 
are the successors of Wolfe Toi^c, of Robert Emmet, 
of Lord Edward Filzcrald and other eighteenth-cen- 
tury militant Irish patriots-t^'ic United Irishmen; 
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and of Juliif Milclid, 5Miiif.Ii O’Hncii, Th nuns Francis 
Meagher, Jid Cb.'irlcs (Gavati Duffy -Hie Young Ire 
landers ol JliL 1 nTueteenth iviitury who, despairing of 
the Constitutional Repeal methods of (> Conncl, took 
up arms .against tile English (Government. Osten- 
sibly, the Sinn Fein claim is a sound one but — and 
this is a great but— circumstances alter cases. 'I'he 
United . Irishmen and the Young Irelanders and the 
men of ISIS and 1.SH7, were fighting against great 
wrongs and cruel tyrannies; they were fighting for 
an Ireland which was being bled and starved to death 
bv its English ruler-. ; they were lighting for an Iic- 
bind which was being grossly misgoverned by a pri- 
vileged and despotic ea-*to bent on crushing every 
national tradition out ol the country, .ami even of 
depriving her of ri|£ last s<d.iee of her religion. 

At the time when Sinn Ivin (meaning “(.) a twelves”) 
was founded in lOOo, practicallv all the old evil con- 
ditions had disappeared, England had ceased to rule 
Ireland as a con. |ucre 1 and alien colonv. The Irish 
were allowed to worship (God in their own way, the 
country was prospering and was well in the way of 
continued improvement. Ii was just on the eve of 
the return of the Liberals to a long icign of power 
that the Sinn Fein movement was started. The JNa 
tionaJ Policy of Sinn Ivin was outlined in November, 
l'-Mlo, and was based on the principle “that the Irish 
people arc a free people, and that no law made with 
out their authority or consent is, oi ever can be, 
binding on their conscience.” 

d’lie Sinn Ivin program had foi its main features 
the assertion of i he existence <>f an Irish Const itu- 
tion, tile denial of the legality of the l nion incorpor- 
ating the Parliaments of Ireland and England, the 
denial of the right of the English Parliament to legis 
late for Ireland, the withdrawal of voluntary Irish 
supp >rt from the armed fotees of England, the advo- 
caey of the establishment of a Voluntary Legislature 
comprising representatives of the cristent Irish Coun- 
cils ard Ennuis, agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial interests, and the Irish membeis elected to the 
English Pailiamcnt. The National Council laid 
down, in addition to these sweeping suggestions 
further claims for “the establishment and main- 
tenance of an Irish consular system, the re-establish- 
ment of an li ish mercantile marine, the development 
of Irish Sea Fisheries ami Irish mineral* resources, 
the control and management by an authority res 
ponsible to the Irish people of the transit systems 
in Ireland* and the creation of a National Civil 
Service comprising the employes of all bodies res 
ponsible to the Irish people. *' 

If there was any failure in the drafting of the 
Sinn Fein proposals, that failure was not due to 
want of scope. Colonel Lynch, M. P , points out 
that while many of their schemes were excellent, 
including propositions foi re-afforestation, arterial 
drainage and reclamation of waste lands, to carry 
them into effect would reouire the expenditure of 
mauy millions of pounds. In addition to this, the Con- 
gested Districts Board and other similar bodies are 
now devoting considerable energy to the promotion 
ol such schemes in a sensible way. For the carrying 
out of their program of complete legislative inde- 
pendence, the National Council only asked for the 
pathetic sum of £800 a ve*y ; ^ind so little confidence 
bad their countrymen /n them or their projects 
that they did not get it. f 

A salient feature of the Sinn Fein policy against 
the neighboring country of England was a boycott 
of all English imports land all English institutions. 
No Irish Member wa| to go to Westminister, but 


Sinn Fein was to have n self constituted National 
Council m Dublin, under the control of which 
a National Stock Exchange was to be es- 
tablished and National Arbitration Courts formed. 
The Irish Consul at Foreign Ports, who were, of 
com.se, to he quite independent of the resident British 
Consuls, note to .attend to the interests and the de 
velopment of Irish trade. The fact that Ireland had 
not a single boat for a merchant marine was a detail 
beneath the lofty and godlike notice of the National 
Council. • 

All these ambitious proposals can lie under the 
heading of the “Hungarian Policy.” Hungary, in its 
famous struggle for independence, had established a 
boycott against Austria, which finally resulted in 
Hungarian freedom; but it has been poyited out 
that when the Hungarian delegates hfL tlic jftwfwiak 
P.ii Lament of Austria, they were the representatives 
of «i people hardly less in numbers than the Austrians 
themselves, drilled and armed, and well inuicd to 
war. 

Sriu Fein, thcieforc, began as a Passive Resistance 
movement, and, failing to effect anything, gradually 
developed into a physically militant movement. The 
Sum Fein Council started by urging that Irishmen 
should pay no income-tax, but Sinn Feiners con- 
tinued to pay it. The Sinn Fein Council utged that 
all British institutions should lie banned, but the 
Sinn Feiners still inflexibly continued to draw their 
salanes as members of the Civil Service. Their idea 
was to establish natixe courts ui law. 


Morality in War. 

Some idealistic persons believe that 
morality and war are incompatible. They 
bold that, in the presence of war, which 
is devilish, it is absurd to talk about 
morality. 

We often forget, sometimes we do not 
even know, that morality is fundamentally 
custom. It is a body of conduct which is 
in constant motion, with an exalted 
advance guifrd, which few can keep up 
with, and a debased rearguard, once called 
the black-guard. In the substantial and 
central sense, morality means the conduct 
of the main body of the community. Thus 
understood it is clear that in our time war 
still comes into contact with morality. 

This is what Havelock Ellis sayf in the 
course of an article contributed to the 
Nation. 

The writer is no optimist. He does not ' 
exclaim like so many other writers want- 
ing in insight who say that this great war 
is being waged by the allies to put a stop 
to aggressive militarism in future. But he 
looks into the heart of things and says 
correctly : 

When wc look back trom the stand-point of 
knowledge which we hav| reached in the present 
war to tlie notions which prevailed in the past, they 
seem to us hollow and eveu childish. Seventy years 
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ago, ttuckk, in his “History of Ci vili/.Uion, 1 state;! 
complacently that only ignoiant and mi intellectual 
nations any longer ciieiished ideals of war. Him 
statement was part of the truth. It is true, lor 
instance, tlial France is now the most anti nnlitaty 
of nations, though once the most military of all. 
Hut, we see, it is only part of the truth, ['he very 
fact, which Buckle himself pointed out, that ellicieucv 
has in modern times taken the place of morality 
ill the conduct of affair \ “tiers a .new foundation h»r 
war when war is wagu.I on scientific principle lor 
the purpose of icnclcrin r clLctivc the claims of State 
policy. Today we sec that it is not suflicicnt for a 
nation to cultivate knowledge and become intellec- 
tual, in the expectation that war will aiilom itic ilJy 
KO out o(, fashion. It is ijuiie possible to become 
.ycftfmilie, most relentlessly intellectual, and on 
that foundation to build up ide iU o» wailaiv much 
more barbarous than those of Assyria. 

The conelusion seems to be tint we arc to lav 
entering on an era in which war will not only 
flourish as vigoro isly as in the past, although not 
in so chronic a lonn, but with an altogether new 
ferocity and rulhlessness, wiLli a \astly incrcascii 
power of destruction, and on a scale of extent and 
intensity involving an injury to civilization and 
humanity which no wars oi the p ist ever p'-rpet rat- 
ed. Moreover, this state ol tilings imposes on the 
nations which luAfc hitherto, bv their temper, tlicir 
position, or their small size, regarded themselves as 
nationally neutral, a new burden of annum lit in 
order to ensure that neutrality. It lias been pm 
claimed on both sales that this war is a war to 
destroy mihtaiisni. Hut the ’disappearance of ; 
militarism that is oniv destroyed by a greater nidi 
laris til oilers no guarantee at all for an}’ Uiumph of 
civilisation or humanity. 

What, then, are we to do? It seems clear that 
we have to recognise that our intellectual leaders ol 
old, who declared that to ensure the disappearance 
of war, we have but to sit still and fold our hands 
while we watch the beneficent growth ol science and 
intellect, were giicvously mistaken. War is still one 
of the active factors of modern life, though by no 
means the only factor which it is in our power to 
grasp and direct. By our energetic effort i\y woild 
can be moulded. It is the concern of fill of us, and 
especially of those nations which Armstrong enough 
and enlightened enough to take a leading part in 
human affairs, to work towards tlu initiation and 
the organisation of this immense effort- In so far as 
the great war of today acts as a spur to such effort, 
it will not have been ail utimixed calamity. 


Poetry and Revolution in Ireland 

The Boston Transcript gives some ac- 
count of the poetry written by three lead- 
ers of the Irish uprising. We are told that 
4 ‘they were highly educated dreamers, men 
of great imaginative power and exalted 
vision, passionately attached to the ideals 
they followed.” 

Thomas MacDonagh was the most pro- 
minent of all. He was born in 1S78, and 
was consequently thirty-eight years of age 
when he was executed* He had published 
five volumes of poetry : “ Through the 


Ivory Gate,” 1902 ; “April andli May,” 
1903; “The Golden Joy,” 19UU jj 1 “Songs 
of Myself,” 1910; and “Lyrical t’oems,” 
1913. lie was for some time editor of The 
Irish Review, the chief literary organ of 
young imaginative Ireland ; and he had 
published a volume on “Thomas Campion 
and the Art of English Poetry”. 

It was MacDonaghs passionate spirit of adora- 
tion winch made him a pact. Ferlup* he found 
beauty at I ist m straugei ways and more dear than 
any ol which lie had dreamed when lie wrote his 
mysteriously lovclv “Litany of lieautv, ,, from 
which the following is a siu.gk* fragment : 

() lkautv of wisdom unsought 
That in trance to pot t is taught, 

1 1 1 teri d in sect et lav, 4 4 

Singing the heart from earth awav, 

Cunning the soul bom caie to hi it — 

0 mystic lily from sta.n and death secure, 

Till the cud uf all to stn\ ! 

<) shapely il nver that mu a forever endure ! 

<) voue of Hod th.it every lieai L must, lieai ! 

() hv.un ot purest soips that dost uusphcic 

Thv ravished soul that hears! O white, white gem . 

<> tii-iv* that d >-»t l iie senses dro vu in bliss ! 

No thought shall stay tile wing, or stem 
The song, ol win the heart to miss 
Thy love, thv joy, iliy rapture divine! 

() beauty, lkauty ever thine 
The soul, the heart, the brum, 

To own thee in a loud perpetual strain, 

Shnlkr and sweeter in.m song ot wine, 

Thau song of so i row or love or war! 

* * * 

Austere Heautv ol Truth 
Ligluing the way of the just ! 

Splendid Heautv of Youth, 

Staving when Youth is sped, 

Living \\h-*n Life is dead, 

Burning in funeral dust ! 

The glory of form d Hh pale and pall, 

Heautv endures to the end of all. 

* 

He also wrote the lines; 

1 followed a morning star 

And 1 stand by the gate of Light, 

And a child sings my farewell to-night 
To t lie atom tilings that arc. 


Shakespeare’s Ideal of Heroic Manhood- 

T. Alexander Seed writing in the London 
Quarterly Review says that King Henry 
as portrayed in King Ilenry the Fifth is 
Shakespeare’s ideal ot heroic manhood. 

The play has justly-been described as “a 
national anthem in five acts” and the 
choruses in it as . “patriotic pectins,” 
though critics are not\, wanting who pro- 
nounce it ‘‘out ol dafip” and “obsolete.” 
Such critics, to say the least of them, are 
mere (kibblers in literutuice, and they are in 
evidence every where, in ll^ngal as well as 
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in Ivtiglald. They always try to attain a 
cheap nrltoriety by pooh-poohing some of 
the masterly creations in literature. 

But to come hack to Henry V. 

Henry embodies Shakespeare's ideal of heroic man- 
hood lie has none of Hamlet’* brooding melancholy, 
none of Romeo’s trage passion. He is first and lore- 
most and almost exclusively a man ot action and 
affairs. As statesman, warrior, ruler, he exhibits the 
utmost greatness that the active nature can attain. 
As Macaulay says of Cromwell, “lie was emphati- 
cally a man*’ — robust, enthusiastic, brave ; a model 
of heroic virtue, of kindly strength and “race. “Con- 
seieutious, brave, just, capable, ami tenacious,'' says 
Mr. Evans, “Ilcnty stand.# before us as the embodi- 
ment of worldly success; and as such he is entitled to 
our unreserved admiration." 

The youthful king is # before us as a serious and 
enlightened man of alia ns, lea ting God and fearing 
naught beside. llis conversion had not been so sud- 
den as the archbishop, like a tine theologian, ima- 
gined. “Consideration like itn angel came" to him at 
the outset of his eaicer, and remained with him in 
the midst of his novitiate for the thioiie; and when 
the crown at length was played upon ids brow he 
cast his frivolous companions off without a pang. 
The change was* gradual and complete. With the call 
of dutv, his wild days ended. As king, In! now ap- 
pears before the world as the impersonation <»l ling- 
land’s greatness. I’mier his rule, the country is 
transformed. Profligates and advenluieis like Eal- 
stalf, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol, “the cankers of a 
calm wot Id and a long peace,” meet with their deserts. 
The conspiracy $f Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey is 
destroyed in tin* bud, and the whole nation is united 
in one great patriotic movement. 

What magnanimity he shows to friend and foe — to 
Ins timid brothers, sorrowing for then lather's death 
and tearful as to their position; to the Chief Justice 
who had committed him for his mail pranks; ns pre- 
viously he had shown to Ihuiglass and to iloispnr, 
Ins beaten foes at Shrewsbury ! 

King Henry’s judgment is tempered by 
mercy. Yet, when occasion arises, he can 
be hard its Hint, as the Christ* Himself. 
Sternness and seventy, if not the most at- 
tractive are amongst the most effective of 
the qualities in Henry's chaiactcr. 

lie knows, exactly want he wants to do, and 
docs it. Ami when he has achieved his put pose lie 
docs not boast, but clothes himself in genuine 
humility. llis modesty is bcautilul; it given a 
charm to the robust and virile personality. Strong 
men are ulteu proud, successful men vainglorious; 
but King llcinv, at the height of his achievement, 
is so far inasier ol himself easily, and as it were 
instructively, to give the glory unto God. 

llis piety is the very marrow of his virtue. It 
nerves him in the hour oi ^atth* ; it saves him from 
the vaunting pride of victory. 


Treason- 

The following is taken from the New 
Statesman : t 

“Treason* ’ is a Jerm which covers different 
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offenses in different period. 1 - It may even be treason 
in one vear to do a thing which it is treason not to 
do in another. As. we are reminded in the “Ency- 
clopacdia Britminiea" article on tire subject, “by 
one Act of 15B Pit was treason not to believe Alary 
illegitimate ami Elizabeth legitimate; by another 
Act of 15.5t» it was treason to believe either 
legitimate; bv an Act of 154-5 it was ttcason not to 
believe both legitimate." Again, Henry V 111 made 
it treason for a queen to conceal the. fact that she 
had been incontinent befot* mariiajie. Obviously, 
treason of this sort will be iu the eyes of most people 
a “venial sin," On the other hand, history does not 
condone, as venial, treason like that of Aleibiadcs. 
litre was a great Athenian general who, having been 
condemned t»» death for sacrilege, took sdl n ice w ith 
Spaita, and, having been condemned to dtfalnbj 
the Sp.iriaus, allied himself to the Persians. In 
spite ol Ins double \ieaehery, and his readiness to 
destiny Atlitns merely in order to avenge his 
personal wrongs, the Athenians welcomed hint 
ba*.k and restored him to his generalship. But 
though the Athenians forgave him, the moralists of 
history do not forgne him. They regard him as one 
ol the sublime sc. imps of tin* human race— a fascina- 
ting blackguard, but none ihc hs-* a blackguard. 

Ami >et S jc rates made bun his friend. llis 
fascination is in a measure t^e fascination of 
Absalom; he attracts us rest helically, but repels us 
morally. And Absalom is but one in a long list of 
kings’ sous who hart- risen treasonably against 
their fathers. One remembers how Richard -Cncur-dc- 
idon began his active life as a rebel against his 
lather, Henry 11, and how he fought against him 
at the head of the army of Aquitaine. The truth 
is, in the ancient and medieval world, treason of 
this kind was not regal ded with nearly the same 
severity as it has come to be regarded in modern 
days. Nowadays, that a monarch's son should 
take arms against him is almost unthinkable. 

The following observations ou present- 
day Irish politics are pertinent : 

Sir Edward Carso. i's followers, in taking custom- 
house < dicer* and police officers prisoners at the time 
of the Lyric gun running, were surely guilty of an 
act of war against the Crown. The logic of their 
action was thaf?*if they were resisted, they would use 
force ol arms It would be absurd to accuse Sir 
Edward Carson himself of instigating the Kaiser to 
in vatic this realm, but many of his followers were 
quite frank in expressing the hope t hat l ister might 
be saved lor Protestantism by a “Continental deli- 
verer." In any ease. Sir Edvva’.d Carson and all, 
they made it quite clear that their loyally to the 
British Empire was conditioned loyalty. They would 
be lo\ al in action only provided Ulster hud the sort 
of government she desired. It is unquestionable that 
at the time many indignant Liuerals called Sir 
Edward Carson a traitor, demanded his trial on a* 
charge of high Ltrnson, and regarded him and his 
followers as, in a moral no less than in a legal sense, 
wicked beyond measure. 

No one can doubt, however, that in the common 
affairs of life t lie average follower of Sir Edward 
Carson is anexcelleirt example of a moral human being. 
He may be the victim of foolish superstitions aud 
foolish fears, but, in so far as he is disinterested, his 
treason does not shock usiis a thing morally base, 
but chiefly as an offence against the State to which 
he claims to be loyal. 
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R. F. writing in the Athcmvum about 

The Question of Sex in Fiction 

opines that in judging a book the intention 
and general scheme of the writer must be 
considered : his book must be judged, not 
by its contents alone, but also by the 
meaning of those contents and their rela- 
tion to life in general and himself in parti- 
cular. 

Wherever the writer has a definite plan of which 
the book criticised is only one part, or, again, wher- 
. ^v:>r-U^one book is in itself a study ex tending be- 
yond the phases criticised, there is justification for 
reasonable freedom of speech. 

Realism in fiction, verse, or drama is not, and can 
not be, an end in itself ; it is only a ftieans towards 
another end, which other cud, in actual practice, is 
usually quite outside the poem, play, or novel. 


The New Realism. 

Arthur Waugh in the Fort nightly 
Review pays a glowing and just tribute to 
the youth of to-day in an ably written 
article. 

“We are living, beyond question,” says 
he, “in the heyday of the young men ; all 
the kingdoms ol the world arc in their 
hand.” 

Thirty or forty years ago there still lingered in the 
social and literary atmosphere the faint mist of a 
tradition that experience was the one authority in 
life, and that youth must expect to serve its appren- 
ticeship before it could claim the privilege of the final 
word. That tradition has long since dissolved and 
vanished. Nowadays experience is held in very 
modest repute; energy and initiative are the universal 
passports to recognition. Anduowheieis \his truer 
than in the field of literature, wlitfc, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, youth and rebellion have always 
been in astute of conflict with tradition. Intil recent- 
ly, however, innovation has had to fight its way ; 
the serried ranks of criticism and convention have 
hindered its prog less ; and no doubt the opposition 
has done it good, by forcing each new change to 
justify itself before it could pass the outposts. Today 
there are no outposts to pass, and ixpeiiencc gives 
way at oucc to the challenge of Aouth. It almost 
seems as though criticism were perpetually afraid 
of being accused of senility and decay, so ready is 
* it to accept everything new, and to fall into line 
behind the advancing banners of youthful revolu- 


tion. Like Steusgard in Ibsen’s drama, ? lie young 
men of the hour may cry with confident.ju itification : 
“We are young. 1 lie. time belongs to \is, but wc 
also belong to the time. Our right is our duty.*' 

But ot all the regions of activity in which youth is 
asserting its mastery— social, political, scientific, 
and tlie rest— there is no field which it has so 
thoroughly made its own as that of the novel. And 
here the audacity of its advance is the more 
impressive, since the art of fiction is the one art 
above all others in which experience would naturally 
be expected to be an almost indispensable quality 
of the artist. For the novel seeks not only to tell 
a story, but to portray and moralize life; and the 
neophyte, standing on the threshold of the temple, 
can hardly help being dazzled by the wealth and 
variety of the sights that stretch before liis gaze. 
How can he possibly interpret in bis first glance the 
virtues ot the architecture or 'i In* intricate symbolism 
of the decoration ? Of course he cannot do so: and 
the most penetrating and representative fiction 
of any generation will continue to be written by 
men whose judgment is tempered bv the mellow 
maturity of experience. But there are qualities 
vouchsafed to youth which have Jaded away by the 
coming of middle age ; and the last lew years have 
seen a new movement in English fiction so full of 
vigor, sincerity, and spiritual beauty as to promise 
for the future, if only its edge is not dulled by the 
traffic of time, an entire revolution in the conventions 
of the British novel, clearing away a vast burden 
ol traditional cant, and establishing a fresh and 
decent relation between the essential tacts of life and 
their artistic revelation. This movement we veil- 
tine, for want of a more comprehensive title, to 
define as the New Realism; since the object of the 
realist is to draw life .as it stands, and there is 
nothing with which these young men arc so cagotlv 
concerned as the fidelity of their art to life ; while 
at the same time the method upon w hicli they set 
to work is altngethei new being absorbed in 
emotional and spiritual analysis of a deeply intimate 
and personal kind- a kind, indeed, which has rarely, 
if ever, been associated with the practice of realism 
in the past. It is in died, a New Realism of the 
emotions, a* contrasted with tlie eomentional 
realism of conditions and environment; its 
interest is not the material convenience or 
inconvenience of life, but the spitilual achievement 
of mail, and his ultimate realization of his soul's 
possibilities. For the ni list of the new realism the 
Kingdom of Heaven fits within the soul ol man : for 
the realist of the last generation, it was almost 
invariably sought from without, iti the individual's 
relation, \Aith the rest of the woild, and in the 
general improvement of social and human condi- 
tions. And the advance- from external consolations 
to the consolations of the soul is an evident 
advance of the bight si significance, and of the most 
hopeful promise for the future. 
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NOTEvS 


“Hate thine Enemies/ 9 

Knowing that it is not quite possible 
for imperialistic nations to strictly 
follow what Jesus is said to have taught-* 
so long, of course, as they remain wedded 
to imperialism^we hnft r e never thought it 
necessary to pay serious attention to what 
preachers of their established churches 
say. But a sermon recently preached by 
the Bishop of Calcutta having created 
some stir in Anglo-Indian circles, it may 
not be considered impertinent on the part 
of a non-Christian to offer a few remarks. 
The Bishop is said to have .asked his con- 
gregation to forgive the eiiemj*, meaning 
the Germans. He did not, we presume, 
«ask his hearers to abruptly bring the war 
to a close. He did not want any change in 
their outward conduct; he wanted only to 
bring about a change in their inner senti- 
ments. This was in perfect keeping with 
the Christian exhortation “Love thine ene- 
mies.” “Forgive thine enemies” is not so 
great a demand on one’s charity as “Love 
thine enemies.” Still Anglo-India is said 
to be not in a mood to listen. 

Inward feeling, no doubt, governs out- 
ward conduct. It may, therefore, seem im- 
possible for men of a loving and forgiving 
disposition, answering to the “Christian” 
ideal, to wage war. But it is not unthink- 
able and unimaginable that a man should 
fight in a dispassionate and detached 
spirit, as the Gita teaches. A teacher can 
chastise an offending pupil without getting 
angry or ceasing to love him. It may not 
be impossible for men to look upon war as 
a painful necessity and to fight without 
ceasing to cherish the feeling of brother- 
hood even towards a ny>st brutal and bar- 
barous enemy. But this is sure to be look- 
ed upon as a counsel of perfection, particu- 
larly when it comcs f from people who do 
not belong to the warlike races. But 
whatever martial races may think, charity 
is among the greatest if not the greatest, 
of virtues. | 

Why Home Rule is not wanted. 

The manner in fvhich the Government of 
India Consolidation Amendment Bill was 
42^-13 


introduced in the House of Lords, shows 
that it is the intention off the authorities to 
save us not only the trouble of making 
laws for ourselves but also the trouble of 
expressing any opinion on anv new piece of 
legislation. This eonsiderateness their 
part ought to be highly appreciated. ~We7* 
the people of the East, have as our highest 
ideal spirituality, calm meditation. All 
causes of distraction should, therefore, 
be avoided. The work of legislation or 
criticism of legislation is sure to distract 
our minds. The Home Rule cry should, for 
this reason, be discouraged. 

Government of India Bill. 


Reuter has cabled that “in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Asquith announced that 
the Lords had agreed to the Commons' 
amendment to the Government of India 
Amendment Bill.” How very considerate 
it is of Reuter not to say what the Com- 
mons’ amendments are ! Every one is 
anxious that the people of India should 
not lose their spiritual characteristic. 
Therefore they are told just enough to en- 
able them to include the Commons in their 
daily pravers. If the Commons’ amend- 
ments had been cabled out, some unined i- 
tative fellows would have commented upon 
them, tfius disturbing the condition of per- 
fect calmness which ought to characterise 
the oriental mind. 

Anglo-India clamoured against the 
clause of the Bill which wanted to take 
away the right to sue the Secretary of 
State in certain cases, and against the clause 
which would have enabled traders to have 
seats in the executive councils, without 
giving up their interest in commercial 
concerns. These clauses have, therefore, 
been dropped. Some Indians are flattering 
themselves that Indian opposition to these 
clauses had also something to do with 
their deletion. The result ol the Indian 


opposition to the Civil Service (“Tempora- 
ry”) Act does not encourage us to live 
in this fools’ paradise. 

The London correspondent of the 
writes •— I 


The opening of civil and military appointments 
in Britiali India to subjects of Native States was 
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represented as a step in the direction of Indian 
unification. With regard to military appointments 
the view put forward ^ was that this provision 
would make it easier latei on to give commissions 
to qualified Indians generally. There is little in the 
terms ot the Bill to support this anticipation, but 
the statement appears to have satisfied those who 
were doubtful upon the point. One further alteration 
I understand the Committee have made in the Bill 
as drafted. They have struck out the provision 
which would have enabled the subjects o( adjacent 
territories or the mmilvrs of independent mees or 
tribes in those territories t > be appointed to civil 
offices under the Crown. 

The London correspondent of the Indian 
•'XfJfTor writes 

No further alteration of any substance was made 
in the Bill except that the power to appoint to 
civil offices under the Crown will not extend beyond 
those who are rulers or subjects of ain State in 
India. That is to sav, the subjects of any State 
in territory adjacent to India, or the membeis of 
anv independent race or tribe in such territories 
will not be eligible for appointment. 

Supposing these two correspondents are 
correctly informed, one is curious to know 
whether “the subjects of any State in 
territory adjacent to India, or the mem- 
bers of any independent race or tribe in 
such territories’’ will be eligible for mili- 
tary appointments. That is really the 
most important point. As we have point- 
ed out in previous issues, civil appoint- 
ments in India, particularly high ones, re- 
quire a knowledge of English, in which 
qualification Indians iu British India are 
generally superior to other Indians and 
other Asiatics, and therefore our anticipa- 
tion, expressed previously, was that the 
clause in the Bill relating to the widening 
of the area of recruitmentefiir civil and 
military appointments was meant chiefly 
to obtain soldiers and military officers 
from outside British India. This view is 
now confirmed by what the Tribune cor- 
respondent says, viz., "with regard to 
military appointments, the view put for- 
ward was that this provision would make 
it casiei* later on to give commissions to 
qualified Indians generally.” Whether 
“this provision would make it easier later 
on to give commissions to qualified Indians 
generally”, is a matter of opinion. Our 
opinion was expressed in the August num- 
ber as follows : — 

“Should the Bill become law, one of its probable 
or possible effects might he the garrisoning of India 
by Asiatic mercenaries who are not British Indian 
subjects or even Indians! This might not happen, 
but it also might happen. L. Indiana have been for a 
long time past demanding commissions in the army. 
Indian rating chiefs awl their relatives might, accord- 


ing to this danse, he given such commissions, and 
the demand of British Indian subjects she I fed in this 
way.” ** 

Disbanding of the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps. 

Iu a recent speech of Lord Carmichael’s 
there was a reference to the Bengal Ambu- 
lance Corps and the cause which led to its 
disbanding. The only tiling that could be 
gathered from the speech was that a mis- 
take was responsible for its disbanding ; 
but one would seek in vain to find whose 
mistake it was, wliat was the nature 
of the mistake, why the mistake could 
not be rectified, «Sre. Ttuly His Excellency 
has a most luminous and delightful way 
of speaking. 

U- S. A- “Preparedness.” 

The present war has roused the United 
States people to prepare themselves for 
any coming fray in which they may be 
engaged. It is advocated that their 
programme should include sixteen battle- 
cruisers, a type of war-vessel whose supe- 
riority has been proved in recent naval 
engagements. England has ten of these 
ships in commission, Germany nine and 
Japan four. The American ships are to be 
much faster, and to have greater horse- 
power, heavier guns and a greater volume 
of gun-fire than either their German or 
British rivals. 

This has roused the ire of Japan. The 
Japan Magazine writes : — 

Not satisfied with having a navy twice the fighting 
strength.of the Japanese navy, Washington is busy 
with preparations for xi still more gigantic program- 
me. The battle cruiser is a type of ship invented by 
the Japanese xil'ter the war with Russia and was 
quickly taken up by Great Britain, Russia, and 
Germany ; and now it is being adopted by the United 
States. ’ 

Germans in Japan. 

We rend in the Japan Magazine : — 

The undue freedom accorded enemy aliens in Japan 
while they are subject to internment in the other 
Allied countries, is a constant source of wonder to 
Britishers, Frenchmen, Belgians and Russians resid- 
ing in Japan. Ever since the war broke out Germans 
and Austrians in Japan 1 ave proceeded with their 
affairs unmolested, carrying on trade just the same 
as before the war ; and subjects of the Allies have 
not been without suspivioVs ot intrigue against Allied 
interests being hatched arm: ng these aliens. Remem- 
bering that it was at the Oilman Club in Singapore 
that the mutiny among soldiers there was planned, 
some cannot fail to surmise that similar conspiracies 
ma\r be germinated at the GcrUmn club in Kobe ami 
Yokohama. The German baik in those ports has 
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also been ilieu tor business as usual and with no lack 
of funds ; ifhile there is every facility for comuiunica- 
tion betweln Germans in Japan and those in China 
through their Japanese agents. 

The Czar's Assurances to the Poles. 

Current Opinion gives welcome news. 
It says 

Russian dailies of importance, including the 
“Slovo” (Moscow), understand that Emperor William 
is perturbed by the solemn renewal of the Czar’s 
pledge to Poland. Poland will be a nation using her 
own tongue, teaching her own culture in her own 
schools of .all grades up to the university itself, de- 
clared Mr. SazonAf to the*Duma. Germany, he said, 
in effect, will grant Poland nothing like that. The 
episode became dramatic when t he Polish deputy in 
the Duma, I>r. Uarusiev’Vie.x a Dinned that his country 
is irrevocably with the allies because they have sworn 
fealty to the principle of nationality The Poles, he 
added, believe in the Russian pledge of a unifica- 
tion of dismembered Poland. They see in the words 
of Premier Stunner the promise of a Polish nation 
governing itself with the Cznr as a constitutional 
sovereign. The form of the wprds was bold but the 
French press is a unit in deeming the Polish deputy 
‘correct. If the details supplied bv the Fignro arc 
correct, Poles throughout the world arc for the most 
part assured of the good faith of the Russian pledges. 
Even the somewhat suspicious Homme enchainc 
(Paris) edited by Clemenccau, is convinced that the 
Poles are justified in their acceptance of the Czar's 
pledges to their country. 

It is said that Germany and Austria, 
too, have resolved to constitute an auto- 
nomous Poland. Whatever the motives of 
the powers concerned and whoever suc- 
ceeds first in giving Poland freedom, the 
addition ol one more free country to t lie 
list of tliose\vhich are self-ruling would bo 
a gain to the cause of liberty. 

Russo-Japanese Relations. 

Since the outbreak of the European 
War, Japan has been supplying war mate- 
rials and has shown extreme good will to 
Russia. In return the Russian Govern- 
ment has determined to transfer a part of 
the Eastern China Railway at a reason- 
able price in token of its gratitude. 

Terms of the Japan-Russian Alliance. 

The terms of the rectent treaty of alliance 
concluded between Japan and Russia, as 
reported by the Nichi-nichi of Japan, are as 
follows * • 

“1. Russia shall cede to Japau that section of the 
Manchurian railway betv^eei) Changchun and a cer- 
tain point near Harbii*. This will aflord Japan's 
South Manchuria Railway an easier access to the 
Russian metropolis in Manchuria. 

4 ‘2. Japan shall supply Russia^ with arms and 
ammunition as long the war in Bui ope lasts. 

“2. Kussia shall accord liberal treatment to the 


Japanese residing ami engaged iu business in Eastern 
Siberia and north Saghaiien, as well as in the rail- 
way zone of north Manchuria. 

“•E Russia shall throw open to international com- 
merce the harbor of Vladivostok, and shall not 
increase the armament of the port to such an extent 
as would cause apprehension on the part of Japan. 

*T>. Russia and Japan shall respect each other’s 
interests in Mancliuiia and Mongolia. Should dis- 
turbance arise in t I k* Russian sphere of influence iu 
these territories while Kussfa is engaged in the war 
against Germany and Austria, japan shall, upon 
Russia’s request, undertake to paeiiy the country. 

“G In case Japan is obliged to take necessary 
measures to preserve the peace and open-door in 
China, Russia shall not hinder the execution of such 
measures. Should a third Power or Power? 
obstruct such measures, Russia shall, upon Japan’s 
request, take common action with Japan lor tlic 
removal of such obstruction.” 

Indian Emigration to America. 

The Review o! Reviews writes : — 

The vexed problem of the Indian immigrant is 
again to the tore. It is a strange anomaly that 
the men who have so valiantly fought in our 
rauks would not be admitted into Canada 
if they presented themselves there with their 
wives and children. And the consequence is that the 
1 nited States House of Representatives has passed a 
Bill aiming at the exclusion ot Indians and justifying 
the measure because they are not admitted into 
Canada. The Burnett Bill w as designed to exclude 
Japanese as well, but Viscount Chinda lias success- 
fully intervened. Perhaps Sir Cecil Spring. Rice could 
even now come forward to the aid of Indians. He 
might at least induce Washington to agree to Indian 
immigiation being limited to “a gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” as is the case with the Japanese. 

7 he American Review oi Reviews writes 
that the United States Immigration Bill 
contained a Japanese exclusion clause. 

This was lvgddy offensive, because the Japanese 
Government h?ui agreed with President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root to regulate Japanese migratory 
labor in such a way as to meet American wishes. 
That agreement has always been faithfully observed. 
It is regrettable that Ambassador Chinda should 
have had to work so hard at Washington to prevent 
the enactment of an exclusion law. The Senate 
Committee last month agreed to change the bill in 
such a way us to make tluf exclusion apply to other 
Oriental regions but not to the latitude aifll longitude 
of Japan. The Senate will doubtless adopt the view 
of its Committee on Immigration, and it is to be 
Imped that the House will accept the amendment. 

Leading Indians in America have done 
their best to safeguard the interests of 
their people, but in vain. Our readers are 
aware what Dr. Sudhindra Bose and others 
did. Recently Mr. LajpatRai has Written an 
open letter to Senator Smith of South 
Carolina ami-other iticmbers of the Senate 
of the United State*, in which occurs the 
following passage 
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“It is a gross injustice and, if I may be permitted 
to say, an outrageous red *c Lion on the Hindus to be 
selected as the only people on God's earth who arc 
to be excluded Iro n entry into the United Slates 
as a race. It lias been acknowledged by the highest 
scholastic authority in the world that the Hindus 
are from the Aryan stock ; that their ancient language 
Sanskrit aud in iny of their present spoken languages 
belong to the Indo-Uuropenti branch of languages, 
and that they are the iujierilors of a great aud noble 
literature and* civilisation. In fact, of all the 
peoples inhabiting the Continent ot Asia, they are 
with the Persians and Caucasians the nearest of kin 
to the majority of the inhabitants of the United 
States. Their exclusion as a race is not only an 
V&2££jrcfT and unjustifiable reilection on their 
national honour, b.it is equally unworthy of the 
high-mindedness of tiie great nation which stands tor 
equal opportunity anl open door for the meanest 
oi God's creatures on earth. 

Other persons may he excluded because 
they are ineligible for citizenship or for 
other reasons, but the Hindus (that is to 
sa5', the natives of India) arc to be exclud- 
ed because they are Hindus! The reason 
is quite obvious. The Japanese have to be 
shown at least some respect, because they 
are a self-ruling people and able to retali- 
ate in some way or other. We are not self- 
ruling, and, as such, cannot bring any 
pressure to bear upon the Americans 
through our government. It has, in fact, 
been said that the representative of the 
British Government in the U. S. A. lias 
beeu utterly apathetic to the appeals for 
help in this matter made to him by the 
Hindus iu America. It has even been 
hinted, with what truth we are not iu a 
position to ascertain, that he has been 
hostile to Hindu interests. Hindujs who 
have not been in America foj: . more than 
five years may under the new law be 
deported. Mr. Lajpat Rai urges that 
those who may be thus deported should 
be allowed to go to any country they 
choose ; they should not be necessari- 
ly deported to India. For here they may 
be proceeded against for any political opi- 
nions thfcy may have given expression to. 
It is a noble tradition of England and 
other politically free countries that 
they give refuge to men who may not 
be able for their political opinions to live 
in safety in their own country. But it 
seems, in the case of a “subject race,” this 
tradition is not to liave any meaning. 

There are not sufficient facilities for edu- 
cation in India. When Indian students 
go to England they ari- far from welcome. 
It is dblieult for thenvto enter educational 
institutions. Mote often than not they 


are treated as suspects. Passports are 
getting increasingly difficult to obtain. A 
new Law of Maau of British origin would 
seem to be on the anvil, standing in the 
way of Indians crossing the Kala Pani. 
Under the new American Immigration 
Law students are to be required to execute 
bonds. At present some Hindu students 
are self-supporting. The new law might 
be able to make a clean sweep of them. 
We hope some of our friends iu America 
will tell us how matters exactly stand, and 
under what conditions skilled workers, 
unskilled laborers, traders, travellers and 
students from India can go to America 
aud live there as long as may be necessary. 

As in things which rot, so among people 
who rot in their home countries and 
cannot go abroad, there is sure to be 
fermentation. This does not make for the 
health of an empire or a nation, or of 
humanity at large. A remedy must be 
found. ' We must not and do not give way 
to pessimism. 

The U. P- Hindu Conference- 

Though convened at short notice, the 
Hindu Conference at Benares has been a 
great success. The gathering was repre- 
sentative of the intellectual and material 
wealth of the province, and the sober and 
reasoned pronouncements made, supported 
as they were with incontestable facts and 
figures, ought, therefore, to carry weight. 
The position of the Hindus of Agra and 
Oudh in the Legislative Council, the 
District Boards, aud the Municipalities, 
is indeed precarious ; aud no self-respecting 
community which understands its welfare 
can or ought to put up with it. A united 
nation, no doubt, requires that all commu- 
nities should share in the power of self-rule, 
but it cannot mean that the community 
which is numerically preponderant and 
not deficient in other respects is to be 
humiliated and reduced to a position of 
impotence. We admire the energy, the 
spirit, and the persistence with which 
the U. P. Hindus are carrying on their 
struggle for civic rights. 

The following table taken from Mr. 
C. Y. Chintaraani’s speech will give our 
readers some idea of the respective posi- 
tion of the Musalmans kind the Hindus in 
some U. I*. Municipalities): — 
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Municipality. 


Hathras 

Bareilly 

Meerut 

Bijnor 

Sitapur 

Muzaffarnagar 

Gorakhpur 

Sahaswan 

Sandila 

Kalpi 

Allahabad 

Balraiupur 

Rtah 

Bela (Partubgarh) 
Jhansi 
Bahraieh 
Jalesar 
Ghazipur 
Hapur 
VC it neb 

Koil (Aligarh) 

Cawuporc 

.Kurki 

Fateh pur 

Chandausi 

Samblial 

Orai 

Mainpuri 

Shahjahanpur 

Fyzabad 

Khairabail 

Ijhatii 

Farrukliabad emu- 


Fatehgarh 
Nagina 
Tilhar 
Kashipur 
Shah a bad 
Tanda 
Chandpur 
Sultaupur 


Ferceutage of 
Maho tiled au 
to non-Maho- 
medan voters. 

2 03 
54*35 
59*03 
70 57 
47-4(1 
38*22 
57 55 
85 *68 
70*52 
19*10 
2 k 13 
33*70 
3,8 

35*10 
20*03 
73 77 
44*11 
54*09 
47*53 
10 40 
38*27 
29*03 • 
38*49 
07*13 
8*40 
1 1 8 33 
39 10 
lO 40 
99 37 
23 05 
73*33 
20*88 

14 13 
108*91 
50 98 
1 2 22 
73*0 
98*4-2 
131*55 
41*04 


Percentage of 
Mahometan t 
non-Mahomc- 
dau members. 

20 
90 
87*5 
125 
50 
Oo*G 
06 6 
150 
125 
50 
0 1 * 5 1 
66*0 
00 
50 
40 
120 
50 
02 5 
(» 6*6 
40 
71*43 
52 0 
50 
. SO 
50 
175 
50 
33*3 
140 
55 5 
150 
5o 

02 5 
200 
125 
or, 

80 
150 
200 
57" 1 


There are 84? municipalities in the province. 
The speaker was able to get figures for G4-. 
Out of these, ‘fit is only in 9 that the 
representation which the Mahomedans 
have got is somewhat less than what they 
would be entitled to according to their 
voting stength.’ ’ 


Communal Representation- 

The evil effects of communal representa- 
tion on local bodies have been officially 
admitted in the Panjab. A similar opinion 
has been expressed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment. That government appointed in 
August of last year a committee for the 
purpose of reporting *what changes it was 
desirable to effect jo the constitution of 
the District and Taluk Boards in the 
Presidency aud their system of adminis- 
tration. In the cfhcial resolution on the 
report of this ctmimiltce occurs a para- 


graph in which it has been declared that 
the Government of Bombay are not fin 
favour of communal representation on 
local boards, and will not sanction it 
except for strong reasons. On this India. 
observes, quite justly,— 

This division is in conformity with the attitude 
which the Bombay Government ‘.has always 
taken up, and in striking contrast to the 
manner 01 which the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the I nitcd Provinces has dealt with this vexed 
question. Sir James Mcston, while professing 
to lie opposed personally to communal repre- 
sentation, pleaded that tile Local Govefhm'tfirt 
were bound by the decision of higher authority. 
The public naturally wish to know how it is that 
the Government of Iiouib.iy can declare publicly 
that they adhere to their determination not to 
gra.it communal representation, while the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the I’nited Provinces should put 
himself forward as a victim of force mnjcurc. As 
a matter of /act, uo “higher authority,’ lias ever 
committed itself on the matter of communal re- 
presentation on local bodies. 

Advocates of separate and more than 
numerically proportionate representation 
for particular communities do not under- 
stand, or, if they do, forget, that no 
Indian community, however favoured by 
the bureaucracy, can attain the height of 
power and prosperity, unless the country 
be self-ruling; and the country cannot be 
self-ruling unless there is national solidari- 
ty. National solidarity, again, is im- 
possible unless one gives up the endeavour 
to aggrandise one’s own group in favour 
of the strengthening of the whole nation. 
As soon as a community thinks that it is 
more important than the others, or that 
it has politisal interests different from 
those ot others, it creates a barrier be- 
tween itself and others. Now, not only 
must such fresh barriers be not created, 
but strenuous efforts must be made to 
knock down the already existiug barriers 
created by caste, creed, &c. No communi- 
ty ought to do or sdy anything which 
wounds the self-respect of other communi- 
ties. If any such thing is said or done,, 
love is lost between the different com muni-* 
ties, and national solidarity becomes hard 
to attain. Representatives of the people 
ought to be judged by their work for 
public good, not by the creeds they pro- 
fess. Oue could name Musalman members 
of council who have done more for the 
good of the public (including Hindus) than 
some Hindu member^, and one could name 
Hindu members who have done more for 
the welfare ot the public at large and ot 
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Musalmans in particular than souie 
Musalman members. 

Mahomedans have already got com- 
munal representation, and the Indian 
Christians have made a demand tor it; 
and the present Viceroy has made a 
“sympathetic” response. Mahomedans 
base their claim to separate and 
excessive, representation on, among other 
things, their superior political impor- 
tance. We do not know on what con- 
siderations the Indian Christian demand 
j* ?. b a s ed . As the vast majority of the 
present-day Musalmans of India are not 
the descendants but only the correligion- 
ists of the former Musalman conquerors 
of the greater part of India, so the Indian 
Christians also are the correligionists of 
the “conquerors” of parts of India and the 
present rulers of British India. The 
political importance of Mahomedans is 
said to arise also out of the existence of a 
few independent Mahomedan States. 
But there is a larger number of indepen- 
dent Christian States. So, in this respect 
too, Indian Christians are a “politically 
superior” group. The Sikhs, the Mahrat- 
tas, and the Rajputs can also to 
some extent claim political importance, 
as they were in former days the inde- 
pendent rulers of parts of the country, 
and even now arc rulers of states under 
British paramountey; but the Mah- 
rattas and Rajputs have not made any 
such claim. The European merchants 
have already got the franchise, to an ex- 
tent out of all proportion to their humber 
and even to their contribution to the re- 
venues of the State. Apart from their mer- 
cantile or manufacturing character and 
interests, they are clamouring for more 
and separate representation on general 
grounds. So Government have to meet the 
excessive demands of Europeans, Musal- 
mans, Indian Christians, and Sikhs; and 
there may be others who may come for- 
ward to make a similar claim based on 
some fact or fiction. The Hindus, who, 
in spite of the manipulation of census 
figures and classifications, still form the 
majority of the population of India, have 
yet to claim separate representation, and 
they may be driven to do it. But what 
would remain for these inferior specimens 
of Indian humanityf after meeting the 
“just” and excessive* demands of those 
who do or may claim to be the supermen 
of India J This is a question that sorrow 


bids us ask, not anger. Alas, c4en if all 
the legislative council members, Municipal 
commissioners, district and local board 
members, deputy magistrates and-deputy 
superintendents of police and certain other 
classes of officials were drawn from the 
Musalman, or Christian or Sikh communi- 
ties, and if they were all made Nawab 
Bahadurs, Sardar Bahadurs, or Rajas, 
Indians (including these communities) 
would still remain the most powerless and 
most despised among the “civilized” 
peoples of the earth. *Of all** aces on earth, 
the American Immigration Law excludes 
the people of India alone by name, because 
they arc Indians. No exception has been 
made in favour of Indian Musalmans, 
Indian Christians, or Sikhs. It is a copy- 
book maxim, but it is absolutely true, and 
ought to bear repetition, that, united we 
stand, divided we fall. 

No community in India, large or small, 
standing alone, can be said to be morally, 
materially and physically capable of mak- 
ing and keeping India self-ruling, powerful, 
prosperous and enlightened. Is there 
any single community which has produced 
the most original thinkers, the best poets, 
the greatest scientists, the boldest and 
most resourceful captains of industry, the 
most enterprising merchants, the most 
democratic, courageous, uuselfish and pure- 
liearted social reformers, the most catholic- 
minded and spiritual religious teachers and 
leaders, the most sagacious, well-informed 
and far-seeing statesmen and the most 
valiant warriors ? We have developed 
along different lines, and supplement one 
another’s deficiencies. Mere self-interest, if 
not anything higher, ought to lead us to 
keep together and seek the common good ; 
nothing can be good for a part which is 
not good for the whole. 

As a matter of compromise, patriots 
can go as far as separate and strictly pro- 
portionate representation for all commu- 
nities, though tbi%, too, is mischievous ; 
and one does not know where to stop. 
If separate representation be given to 
sects, why not to sub-sects, or to castes, 
or to sub-castes, or { o linguistic groups ? 
That way chaos lies. 

Bengali ^oldiers. 

It is not necessary to make any prophecy 
regarding the success or failure pf the 
attempt that is being m&de to recruit and 
enlist a double company of Bengali 
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soldiers.! But this can be said with some 
degree of certainty that if, when two years 
ago hundreds of Bengali young men offered 
to go to the front as fighters, cold water 
had not been poured on their ardour 
and their offer rejected on the absurd 
ground that they were untrained men and 
training would take time, and if, again, 
the second batch of the Bengal Ambulance 
Corps had not been disbanded after months 
of waiting without any reasons being pub- 
licly and plainly stated, men could have 
been by this "time (bund to form several 
double companies. Let us, however, hope 
the attempt will succeed. 

It is not generalfy admitted hy Euro- 
peans that Bengalis were ever given to 
fighting. But the Nairs of the Malabar 
coast are admitted to have been good sol- 
diers not very long ago. And yet, it is 
said, only 300 Nairs have offered to enlist 
.as soldiers. It has been decided that Eura- 
sian soldiers are to be placed on a footing 
of equality with those of British birth as 
regards pay, prospects and privileges. And 
yet what is the result: An Associated 
Press telegram says 

Bombay, August 23rd. 

The figures of Anglo-Indian recruiting in the 
Bombay Presidency so far are not quite encouraging. 
Bombay city could not muster more than 110 offers 
from young Anglo-Indians. Of these 22 withdrew 
and 30 were declared medically unfit. The remainder 
of the presidency, including Karachi aiid Baluchistan, 
has produced only 55 enlistments. Some sixty-five 
more are required io complete the presidency’s quota. 

These facts should be borne in mind by 
those British journalists in India, who are 
commenting on the lack of enthusiasm for 
recruiting observable in Bengal and are 
already indulging in some cheap ridicule in 
anticipation of the failure of the effort to 
enlist Bengalis as soldiers. 

The Pay of Indian soldiers- 

The question of the pay of the Indian 
9oldier has been raised in connection with 
the Bengali recruiting movement. We 
think the question should be dealt with as 
it affects all sepoys, not as it affects or 
may affect the actual or prospective sol- 
diers of any particular province or race. 
In Bengal, it is quite usual for menials to 
get Rs. 10 as montfdy wages, and they 
earn another equal amount. Therefore, 
the Sepoy’s pay of Rs. 11 per mensem and 
extra allowance of Rs. 3 or 4 cannot be 
much of an inducement in Bengal to follow 
soldiering as a profession. The literate 


Bengali ^oung man who will become a 
soldier will do so from love of adventure 
or similar motives. 

The Bengali recruits to the French army 
have been given equal pay and privileges 
with French soldiers. Eurasians, who 
have got no martial fame or traditions to 
equal those of the Si^hs, Ba}.hans, Gur- 
khas, Sic., have got the same terms as 
British soldiers. Ho justice, consistency 
and sound statesmanlike policy require 
that the question of the Sepoy’s nay and 
prospects should receive earnest consider*- 
tion. 

This is necessary on economic grounds, 
too. Mule-cart drivers and coolies ate 
required for Mesopotamia. An appeal 
has been published in the Pioneer 
for their recruitment. These men are 
to be stationed at Basra, several hun- 
dred miles from the actual scene of 
fighting. So there is no risk of their losing 
their lives or limbs in battle ; they will be 
engaged in making roads, lines, houses and 
go-downs. Let us now compare what 
they are to get and what Indian soldiers 
get. Their monthly wages will be Rs. 15 
with everything else found . This shows 
that the eleven rupees, plus an extra al- 
lowance of Rs. 3 or 4-, paid monthly to the 
sepoy for very risky work is less than 
what is offered to the laborer for doing 
work which is not risky. So on economic 
grounds we urge that the sepoy’s pay be 
increased and made equal to that of the 
Eurasian soldier. 

Brahman and Non-Brahman. 

Some men in Southern India have raised 
the cry that, because there is not a good 
understanding there between Brahman 
and non-Brahman, because the Sudras and 
the Pariahs are despised and often insult- 
ed, persecuted and treated as not-human 
or sub-human, therefore there can be no 
self-government in India. We consider the 
insolent caste-spirit utterly abominable. 
We think it is partly because we had and 
still have pariahs among us that we 
have become pariahs among the races of 
mankind -those who cannot respect the 
manhood of others must in course of 
time lose their own manhood and be treat- 
ed as less than men. But however much 
we may hate caste, we must not theorize 
and dogmatise in opposition to the evidence 
of past and contemporary history. Were 
there not helots in Greece,’ and were there 
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not republics iu that country at the same 
time ; and is not republicanism a most 
advanced form of self-rule ? Were there not 
slaves in the ancient republic of Rome ? 
Were not the plebians of Rome at first a 
despised and powerless class, who gradu- 
ally struggled upwards to civic recogni- 
tion and power? The United States of 
America is at present the greatest demo- 
cracy in the world. And yet in the past 
and present history of the treatment of 
the Negroes of that republic by its white 
oi&izens one can find a parallel and often 
worse than a parallel to the wrongs in- 
flicted on the so-callecf “untouchables” 
of India by the so-called “touchables.” 
More than once caste in America has been 
discussed in these pages. And Mr. Lajpat 
Rai, who is as sincere a Home Ruler as 
he is a sincere social reformer, has devoted 
many pages of his latest work to this 
subject. What strengthens the case of the 
Indian Home Ruler is that the Negro is 
gradually making headway in all directions 
and that because he lives in a democracy 
and is able to make use of democratic 
methods. 

There are and may be sincere Indian op- 
ponents of Indian Home Rule. But, not 
unoften, in bringing forward arguments 
against self-rule, snobbish and servile men 
have the temptation of being patted on 
the back by Anglo-Indian journalists and 
other Anglo-Indians. All self-respecting 
and sensible Indians ought to scorn such 
patting on the back. First the approba- 
tion of one’s own conscience and then, if 
any other support were needed, the appro- 
bation of the self-sacrificing servants of 
the Mother, ought to be quite sufficient for 
us. 

There are immense difficulties in the 
way of winning Home Rule. All those 
social and other drawbacks which are 
urged a& reasons why we ought not to 
have self-rule, existed and still exist, in a 
greater or less pronounced form, in self- 
ruling countries, and it is by the power of 
self-rule that these have been and are 
being removed. No self-ruling country is 
peopled entirely by perfectly wise, per- 
fectly just, and perfectly angelic persons. 

It is easy for the non-Brahman to speak 
of the Brahman’s touch-me-not-isra. But 
is there no Western touch-me-not-ism 
towards Indians, whether they be Hindus 
or Musalmans, Brahmans or non-Brah- 
mans ? Why cannot Europeans travel 


with Indians in the same ^railway 
carriage ? Why are there reserved com- 
partments for them ? Why are not Indians 
allowed to build and own houses in cer- 
tain favoured spots in some health and 
pleasure resorts tn India ? Why are not In- 
dians allowed to walk or drive along cer- 
tain roads or enter or sit in certain spots in 
some public places in India ? Why are the 
doors of Anglo-Indian clubs generally shut 
against the best and highest Indians ? 
Why arc all the highest appointments 
and most of the higher* ones* -in India for- 
bidden fruit to Indians, however able they 
may be ? Why do the. British colonies 
exclude Indians ? Why are footpaths and 
the best market-places reserved for whites 
in many a south African town ? Why 
does the U. S. A. exclude the people of 
India by name ? Why is it difficult for 
Indians to obtain oassports for going to 
foreign countries ? Why do educational 
institutions in Great Britain look askance 
at Indian students and only some of them 
very reluctantly and partially open their 
doors to them ? 

And, for many of these disadvantages, 
insults and wrongs, is there any effective 
remedy but self-rule ? 

It is only shortsighted and foolish men 
who think that, because the bureaucrat 
ordinarily dispenses equal justice between 
Indian and Indian, and distributes petty 
appointments, and also very astutely a 
very few high ones, to Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans alike, therefore there cannot be 
a better system of administration than 
the bureaucratic one. The saying about 
the beam and the mote needs to be remem- 
bered. It was no doubt selfish and inhu- 
man for the old social legislators to 
consign a class of men to the position of 
“untouchables” ; but is it angelic to practi- 
cally treat whole countries and continents 
as if they were the abodes of “untoucha- 
bles,” as Europe and America seem bent 
on doing ? If the , submerged countries 
and continents still produce a few tower- 
ing personalities, have not the pariahs, 
inspite of the crushing weight of Brah- 
man sanctimoniousn'ess, produced their 
saints whose images are kept and 
honoured in Hindu^ temples in southern 
India ? 

The bureaucratic form of administra- 
tion may help to ameliorate the condition 
of the backward classed to a little extent 
and up to a certain point, but it is only 
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self-rule! which can enable the .entire 
Indian Ration to make boundless progress 
and be equal to the most progressive 
nations in the world. 

“NSnyah pantht vidyale ayanSya.” 

The Cause makes the Fighter. 

A great cause makes heroes of common 
men. The cause makes the fighter. Ily this 
we de not rneati to say that a great cause 
can make even stocks and stones fight. 
What is meaqjt is th^t there is enough hero- 
ism latent in common humanity in all 
countries, and a great cause calls it into 
play. A century rfgo Belgian valour was 
a term of reproach used sarcastically. But 
the enjoyment of liberty has made them so 
freedom-loving that they have fought 
most valiantly in the cause of indepen- 
dence. That they have not succeeded is 
another matter. The cause makes the 
-hero ; but success depends ou resources and 
many other things. And it should not be 
forgotten that failure may often be marked 
by greater heroism than success. 

Alike in civic and in military struggles, 
great causes inspire courage and faith and 
hope. If you despair of a people, give 
them a lawful and great cause to fight for, 
to struggle for, to live for; and see the 
miracle it can work. The cause of the 
freedom of small nationalities is a noble, 
a glorious cause; but it would be practically 
uftmeaning to men who were not them- 
selves free if they were not allowed to 
expect or claim freemen’s rights for them- 
selves without let or hindrance. • 

Antinarcotic Law in America- 

In the course of a leading article, the 
Lancet comments on the working of what 
is known as the Harrison Antinarcotic 
Law in the United States of America. The 
writer remarks that the restrictions im- 
posed by this Act are more severe than 
the regulations designed for the same 
purpose in any other country, and it was 
consequently feared that the new law 
would be followed by a large growth in 
the clandestine traffic in narcotic drugs. 
But a year’s experience has dissipated this 
fear and the results; hfive surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations. The writer 
proceeds 

“A year’s experience, however, has demonstrated 
not only that the Act was capable of smooth adminis- 
tration but that during the period in which it has 
been in force, there has been no sensible increase in 
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the smuggling of the class of drags which the Act 
was designed to control. Some of the large whole- 
sale dealers in drugs arc quoted as saying that their 
sales of drugs of this kind have been reduced by 70 
to 80 percent, and retail traders seem to be agreed 
that the amounts supplied to the public have been 
materially restricted.’’ 

The distribution of opium , morphine 
nnd cocaine has been strictly limited to the 
quantities required for legitimate medicinal 
purposes. 

The principal feature of the new legisla- 
tion is the registration of doctors an<} 
druggists to enable them to prescribe or 
sell narcotic drugs. Pharmaeits can obtain 
supplies only by ordering them on official 
forms and they can supply the drugs only 
to medical practitioners who write their 
orders on similar forms. Prescriptions, 
which musjt bear the patient’s name and 
address, can be only for a definite quantity 
and have to be signed with the full name 
of the preseriber, whose address and 
registered number will also appear on the 
prescription. The prescription cannot be 
repeated , as it can be in India, and druggists 
will only supply on a Iresh prescription. 
The authorities in America are at present 
considering the desirability of cancelling 
exemptions in favour of medicinal prepara- 
tions containing even two grains of opium 
or half a grain of morphine. 

Any one conversant with the state of 
affairs with regard to the almost unrestric- 
ted sale of narcotics in India will have 
felt that the evil has undoubtedly assumed 
alarming proportions. It is common 
knowledge that cocaine and opium are at 
the present time doing havoc among a 
certain section of the Indian people. 
Opium in pretty large quantity can be 
purchased by any one and cocaine can be 
prescribed by any doctor irrespective of 
his qualifications. In India we have the 
further difficulty with regard to bhang and 
gnnja, and those conversant with the 
criminal history of the country will testify 
how the most heinous crimes are commit- ’ 
ted under the influence of the latter drug. 
The uncontrolled use ol these drugs is not 
only undermining the health of the Indian 
people but is sadly undermining their 
morals. It was therefore high time that 
somebody raised the question of remodel- 
ling legislation on the subject in India. It 
is too much to expect the Government to 
take the initative irl matters in which a 
large sacrifice of revenue has to be made. 
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P-tate versus Company Management 
of the Indian Railways. 

It will be interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the article on the subject which 
appears in another place in the current 
number ot‘ this Review that speaking on 
the Indian Railway policy at a recent 
meeting of the East. India Association in 
Caxton Ilall, London, Sir Guilford Moles- 
worth, formerly Consulting Engineer of 
Railways, Government of India, said that 
h e. h ad always been an advocate of the 
Indian Railways being retained and work- 
ed by the State as instruments of develop- 
ment instead of simply creating revenue. 
Hesaid he held that view as strongly as ever. 
SirMuncharjec Bhownaggree, who was pre- 
sent at the meeting, gave a correct version 
of the views of his educated countrymen in 
stating with due emphasis that the Rail- 
ways here should not be worked for the 
benefit of the companies, but for that of the 
people of India generally. We are, how- 
ever, sorry to note in this connection that 
Sir Stephen Finney, C. li., for many years 
a Manager of State Railways in India and 
subsequently President of the Railway 
Board, as Chairman of the meeting expres- 
sed the opinion that, with the conditions 
now prevailing in India, the advancement 
of direct management by the State would 
not materially benefit the people while it 
would add to the burdens of the Govern- 
ment ; — the same oft-repeated, old argu- 
ment, which has been as repeatedly and 
effectively disposed of. But Sir Stephen 
Finney, who, we understand, on his retire- 
ment from the service of the Government ot 
India, has joined the directorate of certain 
company -managed railways cannot now be 
expected to view things in their proper per- 
spective aud from the right angle of vesion. 

Railway Management. 

In order to be able to solve the problem 
of railway management in India, one 
should bear in mind that it is not 
exactly identical with the problem of 
nationalization of railwaj'S versus manage- 
ment by private companies which people 
have to discuss in independent countries; 
for in India the nation and the State do not 
stand to each other in exactly the same 
relation as they do in independent countries. 
Here management by private companies 
practically means management by directors 
who are foreigners and by absentee capita- 


lists. The profits go out of the country. 
The rates of railway freight have been 
fixed in such a way that they favour the 
import of foreign manufactured goods, 
to the disadvantage and detriment of 
indigenous industries. They also facilitate 
the export of raw materials for foreign 
manufacturers. The grievances of third- 
class railway passengers do not receive 
proper consideration, as their cries cannot 
influence the directors living in comfort 
at a distance of thousands of miles from 
India. In all these mattCi’s there is a 
greater chance of our being able to influ- 
ence the Government of India than the 
foreign directorates of companies. Even if 
company management were more economi- 
cal, what would it matter to us ? It 
would only mean greater profits for foreign 
capitalists: whereas state management 
would bring at least- some revenue to the 
public treasury, besides securing a few 
more posts with decent salaries to the 
children of the soil. If the personnel of the 
Government of India be in sympathy with 
indigenous industrial enterprise, much 
more can be done for the industrial deve- 
lopment of the country under state man- 
agement of railways than under foreign 
c< jtnpany m a nagement . 

Nationalization of Railways in Japan. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that before the year 1900 in Japan 
“anything like efficient co-operation was 
impossible” between private railway com- 
panies, “and constant complaints were 
heard about delays in transit and undue 
expense. The detects of divided ownership 
had long suggested the expediency of 
nationalization, but not until 1900 could 
the Diet be induced to give its consent. On 
March 31 of that year, a railway national- 
ization law was promulgated.” 

A Japanese appreciation of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Herald of Asia, an English weekly 
paper conducted by Japanese, speaks of 
one of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s address- 
es in Japan as one “which will leave a deep 
and lasting impression apon the minds ot 
the Japanese people. He touched upon 
subjects connected with the very essence 
and meaning of human life and history, 
and for a space of nearly pti hour he held 
his audience spell-bound,” 
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As may have been expected, the great Indian pro- 
phet is fijarless and unreserved in exposing tile materi- 
alistic and. political aspect of European civilization 
in all it& ugliness. Nothing, for instance, could be 
more plain speaking thau the following 

Tlir. (folilkal t.ivili/ruion winch lu, spuing up from th»: vml of humpt* 
And is ovrtri mining the whole world, like some pmlilii wed, i. kiv*ri 
upon r\tJuMve»t;ss. It is Always watchful to keep at l»av tin ah< us 
or to exterminate them, it is rarinvoimi-* ami caiunh.ilisi 
tendencies, it feeds upon tin* lesoniLC. ol ullit'i peopl al n 
.swallow then whole future, ll i* » afiaul of < lu> 

their eminence, naming it as a p il, ; 1 tries to 

of greatness ouLsidc its own 1 m id.iries, foi* in«j 

who mu weaker, l» I*** menially lived in thuii weakliest. . lhi 
political civilization is siicntdi lot human. 

The Herald of Asia hastens to add that 
“Tagore of course is not unconscious ol 
Europe’s gre?H,ness ? lar from it, lie pays 
her no unstinted tribute.” 

He dues iii ; t hesitate* to express his he ally love 
and deep admiration for “the Europe who, in her 
literature and art, is pouring an inexhaustible 
cascade ol beauty and truth fertilizing all countries 
and all time; the Europe who, with a miud which 
is titanic in its untiring power, is sweeping the 
height and the depth of* the umveisc, winning her 
homage ol knowledge from •the minutely great and 
the infinitely small. .. Such true greatness must 
have its motive power in spiritual strength ... There, 
in the hidden heart of Europe, runs the purest 
stream of human love, of love of justi -e. of spirit ol 
self-sacrifice for higher ideals. The Christian culture 
of centuries has sunk deep in her life’s coie.” Nor is 
the Indian poet oblivious of the fact that there 
have fiom tune to time risen in Europe “noble hearts 
who have ever stood up for the rights of man 
irrespective of colour and creed; who have braved 
calumny and insult from their own people in lighting 
for humanity’s cause and raising their voices against 

the mad orgies of nnlitaiism These arc there to 

prove that the fountainhead of the water of ever- 
lasting life has not run diy in Europe, and from 
thence she will have her rebirth time after time.” 

So, in the p jet’s opinion, the greedy, aggressive 
and overbearing tendencies ol European civilization 
arc tilings of only the present, and lie has no doubt 
but that a tinu will c mi: wncu Europe will wake 
up and feel need of fresh confidence and strength that 
only conic from spiritual purification. 

In the opinion ol the poet, meanwhile 
the apparently stationary East has not 
been dead but “has achieved something 
which is a positive truth— a truth that can 
give man’s heart its shelter atul sustenance. 
It has evolved an inner sense— a seusc ol 
vision, the vision of the infinite reality in 
all finite things.” Summing up, The Herald 
of Asia says: "The East has, therefore, 
something to offer when Europe halts in 
her mad career of materialistic aggrandize- 
ment and yearns for spiritual sustenance.” 
As the poet said in his yxldress,— 

The East with her ideals, in whose bosoms are 
8 to red the ages of sunlight and silence of stars, can 
patiently wait till the West, hurrying after the ex- 
pedient, loses breath and stops. The East knows 
that she U immortM, and she will appear again 
and agaiu in Man’s history with her draught of life. 


The Herald is right in inferring that 
“the great Indi.au seer” is not satisfied 
with “the existing state of affairs in the 
East, or more exactly in India. Reading 
between the lines, it is obvious that he in- 
wardly yearns tor the time when, like 
Japan, ‘not hampered from the outside,’ 
India may be. allowed to work out her 
destiny under the invigorating, influence of 
a free and unfettered existence.” 

The Japanese paper then quotes the fol- 
lowing concluding passage of the address, 

• 

“hi this task of breaking tin* barrier and facing 
Llie world, Japan bus come out the first in the East. 
She has infused hope in the heart of all Asia. This 
hope provides the hidden lire which is needed for 
all works ofcieutiou. Asia now locls that she must 
piovo her lile by producing living work, she must 
not lie passively dormant, or lecbly imitate the 
West, in tin- iulatuution of fear or llatlery. For 
tliis we olfejr thanks to this land of the rising sun 
.old solemnly ask her to temeinber t at she has 
the mission of tile East to lull’d. She must infuse 
the sap of a tullcr humanity into the heart of the 
modern civilization. She must never allow it to 
get choked with the noxious uudergi owth, but 
lead it up towaids light and freedom, towards the 
pure air and broad space, wh- re it can receive, in the 
dawn of its dav and the darkness ot its night, 
heaven's inspiration. Eet the greatness ol her 
ideal* become visible to all men like her snow- 
crowned Fuji rising from the heart of the country 
into the region ol the infinite, supremely dislinct 
fiom its surroundings, beautiful like a maiden in 
its magnificent sweep of curve, yet firm and strong 
and serenely majestic.” 

and obsc ryes : 

In the above quoted passage there is set before us 
Japanese a mission of transcendent significance. We 
cannot* but feel misgivings as to our qualifications 
for a task of su«Ji supreme responsibilities, although 
there will never be any lack ol determination and 
ambition on the part of this people to direct its 
endeavours along the line so eloquently indicated. 
In any case we could not, even if we wished, prove 
false to the ideals of Asiatic civilization — ideals which 
we are proud to share with the peoples of India and 
China and other countries of the continent. In this 
respect all peoples of Asia arc bound together by tics 
that lie deep in the sub conscious domain of their life 
and aspirations— ties, therefore, that they cannot 
break without doing violence to their very nature 
The spiritual solidarity of Asia is a reality full <*f 
promise for the futuic course of history and civiliza- 
tion. That solidarity is a force that makes for peace 
ami progress not only among the different peoples of 
Asia but between them and the peoples of the West, 
for it rests upon ideas essentially peaceful and 
humane. 

The Japanese press anil leaders arc not, 
as was to be expected, unanimous in their 
estimate of the Coot's teachings, warnings 
and admonition. There has been criticism 
as well as appreciation. 
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Sir Rabindranath Interviewed. 

A special correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian writes to that paper 
from Tokio : 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who is now in Tokio, 
lias had an extremely cordial reception in Japan, 
which has a significance more than literary and more 
than personal,, for it is. one of the many indications 
of the growing intimacy between Japan and India 
and of the evolution of a new Asia awakening to a 
consciousness of unity. 

The correspondent says : — 

•'In a brief address at Osaka he had touched, in a 
fashion perhaps nut wholly gratifying to the New 
Japan, upon Eastern and Western civilisation. I 
reminded him of that, aud asked linn to elaborate 
his ideas. 

Japan and Western Civilisation, 

"Japan/’ he said, “is rapidly acquiring the mecha- 
nical apparatus of Western civilisation, but 1 think it 
would be a grave misfortune if she eut loose from her 
own ideas and her own past. We have been through 
the same phase in India. When Western civilisation 
an 1 Western education came to us thev exercised a 
great fascination upon our vouth, and for n time our 
own thought and our own traditions seemed to them 
worthless ami fit only to be cast aside. Then came a 
reaction perhaps as extreme in the one direction as 
that in the other, and action and reaction are at 
work to produce an adjust incut, for on adjustment is 
necessary. 1 have not been in Japan sufficiently long 
to say whether this is happening lieu* also, but I feel 
it must be so. The Western apparatus which japan 
has borrowed is like a garment rather than part of 
the individual himself. It is universal and external. 
True, the West has taken a long fiuie to evolve it, 
but it has no peculiar character of its own, and the 
Hast can borio w it and transplant it rapidly. 1 * re- 
vise ly for that reason it cannot of itself satisfy the 
soul of a nation. Thoughtful men in Japan with 
whom I have talked tell me that they are conscious 
of this, that they feel the need ofharpiunising Japan's 
present with her past, and it is this feeling. I believe, 
which explains the extreme cordiality with which 1 
have been received.” 

Difference between the Eastern and the 
Western outlook. 

"You ask me to characterise the difference between 
the Eastern and the Western outlook. That is very 
difficult, although the difference is very real. In the 
East we are conscious through all individual things 
ot the infinity which embraces them. Whcu I was in 
•England I kit there was an incessant rush of just indi- 
vidual things upon me ; it was not a question of noise 
and bustle and haste only, but the whole atmosphere 
lacked the sense of infinity. I’pon me it had the elfcct 
of hampering reflection and meditation. No, 1 should 
not describe the difference as one between spirituality 
and materialism, though that is the way it is often 
put. I have known too many noble and devoted men 
in England who practise renunciation and self-sacri- 
fice and strive for humanity, to deny your Western 
civilisation spirituality' . No country could stand the 
shock of this war if it lackcgl spirituality. But it is a 
different kind (rout ours. It is not penetrated, as 
is ours, with the abiding sense ot the infinite.” 


The Eastern outlook and the Mechanism 
of Western civilisation. V 

*‘L)o I think that Eastern thought, tla: Eastern 
outlook cau be reconciled with the mechanism ot 
Western civilisation ? 1 think it can and must be. 

In the East we have striven to disregard matter, to 
ignore hunger and thirst, and so escape from their 
tyranny and emancipate ourselves. But that is wo 
longer possible, at least (or the whole nation. You in 
the West have chosen to conquer matter, and the fine 
task ot science is te enable all men to have enough to 
satisfy their material wants, and by subduing matter 
to achieve freedom for the soul. The East will have to 
follow the same road, and call in science to its aid.” 

Tlie poet has no fear tlipt the whole 
world will become uniiorin in thought and 
outlook. Of course he would not say 
offhand whether the characteristic outlook 
of nations was a matter of race. 

“I know that in England my thoughts were not 
free, and I hail to return to India for them to acquire 
their freedom. The colour of the skv, the air, the soil, 
all colour and shape thought, and help to make the 
philosophy of one nation cliflcrctiL from that of 
another. Though I look forward to science and the 
mechanical arts of civilisation becoming a common 
p ;Ssrssioii ol the whole world, I have no (car that 
the mind and soul of the whole wot Id will become 
uniform, for these thing** aic external like a garment, 
and do not touch the iniKr core ot a people. Icon* 
tchc a kind of federation of nations, in which each 
contributes its own characteristic philosophy.” 

On the question of Japan's “mission, " 
or rather ambition, to unite and lead Asia, 
the Poet observed 

“It docs not surprise one to hear that Japanese 
think it their country’s mission to unite and lead 
Asia. The European nations, for all their differences, 
are one in their fundamental ideas and outlook. They 
arc like a single country rather than a continent in 
their attitude towards tin. non European. It, tor 
instance, the Mongolians threatened to take n piece 
ill European territory, all the European countries 
would make common cause to resist them. Japan 
cannot stand alone. She would be bankrupt in com- 
petition with a united Europe, and she could not ex- 
pect support in Europe. It is natural that she should 
seek it in Asia, in association with a free China, 
Siam, and, perhaps, in the ultimate Course of things, 
a free India. An associated Asia, even though it did 
not include tlic Semitic West, would be a powerful 
combination. Of course that is to look a long way 
ahead, and there arc many obstacles in the way, not- 
ably the absence of a common language and the 
difficulty of communication. But from Siam to Japan 
there are, I believe, kindred slocks, and from India to 
Japan there is much of religion and art and philoso- 
phy which is a common possession. 

Not having a firsthand knowledge of 
Japan’s mission or ambition,— having to 
look at Japan , through British and 
American eyes, we cannot exactly say how 
and with what object she wishes to unite 
aud lead Asia. Has she in view a federated 
or an imperializcd Asia y* In military and 
naval power, and in commerce and indus- 
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try, she is already the foremost country in 
the East. . In things purely of the intellect 
and the Spirit she is not. 

In comparing Japan’s progress with 
that achieved by India the poet could not 
but criticise both England’s action and 
inhetion. The Poet is not a biassed critic; 
as lie has said, “the problem of history in 
India is not to throw off England, but to 
make England’s relation to ourselves liv- 
ing and natural.” 

“The Japanese have mailo remarkable progress, 
but, given equal onuort unity. India would do as well. 
We are not inferior intellectually to the Japanese. 
Probably in the crafts we are so, but we are superior 
in pure thought. Thev have been free to educate 
themselves and to serin their young men to all the 
universities of the world to acquire knowledge. Hut 
every Indian iecls, and every candid student of India 
must admit, that you have conceived it t« * be to your 
interest to keep us weak and have discouraged educa- 
tion. In the laboratories vou dislike us to acquire 
science and to pursue research. 

“The Tata Foundation is a» illustration. Here at 
hist, we thought, India’s opportunity had come. 
But the ( fovcrnmcnt has taken control of it and killed 
it, and that splendid gilt is now barren and worth- 
less. The war comes, and vou say to us: ‘Indus- 
trialise yourself : make the things we need.' There 
is something ludicrous about this, for you have con- 
sistently and persistently striven to repress and 
cramp our economic development. It is hopeless for 
us to try to educate ourselves or develop ourselves. 
Your Government in India is so perfectly organised 
that you can render all such striving futile. Hut ic is 
bad for you as well as for 11s. When one nation keeps 
another in subjection, when its authority is so perfect 
and complete that it can execute its arbitrary will 
with effortless ease, It saps its own love of liberty, its 
own vigour, its own moral strength. It discovers 
that when it conies into conflict with a virile nation.” 

It is not dear whether in the last 
sentence there is any reference to pny fact 
of contemporary history, or it is a mere 
foreboding originating in a knowledge of 
the philosophy of history, and of human 
nature. 

Congress Presidentship. 

The Lucknow Congress Reception 
Committee has rejected by a majority of 
votes the recommendation of the majority 
of the Provincial Congress Committees 
that Babu Antbikacharan Majumdar 
should be chosen president of the next 
session of the Indian National Congress. 
The matter has, therefore, been referred to 
the All-India Congress Committee. It 
would have been wdll ,it this contretemps 
could have been avoided. As the recom- 
mendation of the majority of the Provincial 
Congress Committees has not been consi- 
dered wise or morally binding, that of the 
All-India Congress Committee may share 


the same fate. We do not know whether 
according to the Congress constitution the 
decision of the latter is binding or not. 

Whoever may be chosen president should 
note that the country is no longer in a 
mood to tolerate safe pronouncements in 
favour of home rule or self-rule GOO years 
hence. Zeros being nonentities should lie 
omitted. • 

New India security Forfeited. 

The Madras Government has forfeited 
the security on New India. Such fvn event 
was foreseen by many. The order of for- 
feiture may be legal according to the law as 
it stands, but “legal,” “equitable,” and 
“just” are not synonymous terms. 
N< r is that which is “legal” necessarily 
wise or statesmanlike. This step was 
not necessary for the safety of India 
or the British Empire. New India has 
never been hostile to the British Empire 
idea ; it 1ms always insisted that it was 
absolutely necessary for the good of both 
India and Great Britain that they should 
remain together. The paper has, no 
doubt, been opposed to bureaucratic rule 
aud has exposed its seamy side unsparing- 
ly. But that is neither high treason nor 
sedition. 

It may be that Mrs. Bcsant will have 
ultimately to transfer her political activity 
from India to England, where there is 
plenty of work to do. In that country 
there is amazing ignorance of the character 
and condition of the people of India and 
of her government. This ought to be 
removal. Should Mrs. Bcsant or anybody 
else be prevented from carrying on the 
Indian Home Rule propaganda in the 
United Kingdom, it would not be a thing 
for Englishmen to felicitate themselves 
upon. For it would mean that the forces 
of absolutism which had restricted liberties 
abroad had begun tq work havoc at 
“home.” • 

Mr. Tilak gets a Passport. 

The Bombay Government has given tile- 
necessary passport to Mr. Tilak to proceed 
to England in connection with the suit filed 
by him against Sir Valentine Chirol. We 
are glad. 

We hope the Bombay Government has 
no power to bind Mr. Tilak to be of “good 
behaviour” in Great Britain. We hope it 
Avill be permissible for him to be a naughty 
boy there, and, as Britishers have a com- 
mon saying, “Boys will be boys,” his 
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naughtiness will not be eonsidered as any- 
thing worse than mere boyish pranks, 
sixty years old though he be. For, there are 
among British statesmen many older boys 
than he, who, if their political opponents 
are to be believed, are very naughty, nay, 
wicked. 

Mr. Tilak’s voyage to England is ex- 
pected to further t*hc cause of social reform, 
and that would be a distinct gain. We are 
grieved that he cannot now be accom- 
panied by his lawyer and life-long lriend 
Mr. Daji Abaji Khare. 

Daji Abaji Khare - 

By the death of Mr. Daji Abaji Khare 
India loses a distinguished and patriotic 
public worker. The hit linn Social Reformer 
says that he helped forward the Widow 
Remarriage movement and the movement 
for the passing of the Age of Consent Act. 
In the held of politics he belonged to 
the Moderate school. That, however, 
did not stand in the way of a life-long 
friendship with Mr. II. G. '1 ilak. What a 
blessing it would be if such friendships 
were commoner than they are. 

For whatever names may be given to them, 
the servants of the Motherland are all one. 
It speaks much for the. genuineness, breadth 
and intensity of Mr. K hare's patiiotnm 
that it could overleap party barriers and 
enable him to hug to his bosom a man of 
the so-called opposite cam]) of so strong 
and challenging a personality as that 
which Mr. Tilak possesses. 

“Rally the Moderates.” 

In a contribution to the press l^y a res- 
pected British friend of India occurs the 
old mischievous cry, “Rally the Moder- 
ates.” We call it “mischievous" deliber- 
ate^' , though we are sure the writer has 
not used it with any such intention. 

The reason why wc use this epithet is 
that it is a variation of the Maehiavelian 
maxim of divide ct impern. Indian politi- 
cians Should never be induced to divide 
themselves into opposite camps by any 
so]) thrown to them in the shape of a 
jew high offices, or some petty changes 
in administrative machinery. The result 
of the “rally-the-moderates” policy adopt- 
ed during the Morley-Minto regime is seen 
in the series of repressive measures 
passed during and since that period. The 
expansion of the legislative councils has 
been more than counterbalanced by that 
apple of discord yclept communal represen- 
tation. 


\ 

Our united cry should be, “No more 
sops, please; we want the staple 'solid food 
of all progressive peoples, self-rul«.” 

Bombay Protests. 

Calcutta and Bombay have each claim- 
ed to be the first city in India. It is not 
our intention to decide between the rwal 
claims. But so far as public activity goes, 
Bombay no doubt is now far more wide- 
awake than Calcutta, though Calcutta's 
recent record of domestic bickerings would 
be hard to beat. Bombay lias, in public 
meeting assembled, protested against the 
Press Act, and has also protested against 
certain well-known clauses of the Govern- 
ment of India Consolidation Amendment 
Bill. 1 he Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Bureau of Bombay has addressed to the 
Government oi India a protest against the 
non- representation of India at the Paris 
Conference, which concludes as follows : — 

I'ndcr tin* circumstances Muted above the 
committee oi this Chamber fail to notice that there 
has been any change in the angle of vision, bavin# 
regard to tile fact of the studied exelusion of India 
from the Palis Economic Confeienec, whose decision 
is expected to lead to far-reaching consequences at 
the close of the war. While India, which along 
with the Colonics, has rendered and is still rendering 
yeoman's service to the Empire, is absolutely lelt 
unrepresented at the Conlercnee, the Colonics arc 
not only icpresented, but over-represented. 11 
India has been so studiously excluded at this hour 
from the deliberations of , he Pai is Conference, w hat 
hope can the people of this great country have 
that their most \itnl intcicsts ou matters 
fiscal will be considered with anything like 
justice at the close of the war? The situation is 
indeed one which all India is justified on the facts 
here related to view with the greatest apprehension, 
if not alarm, and the committee respectfully 
appeal to* the Government that they will tuke an 
early occasion tc make a pronouncement. 


Madras, Allahabad find Lucknow liav'b 
also been recently more active than Cal- 
cutta. 


Health of India- 

The latest available birth-and-death 
rate figures per thousand for the different 
provinces are given in the table printed 
below. They 
Province 13i 

Tnited Provinces 
Horn bay 
Madras 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam 

Central Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

N.-W.P. Province 
Delhi 


are for the year 191 

5. 

rtli-rutc 

Death-rate 

Infantile 

Mortality. 

43 48 

30' ’04 

205 : 4 

3710 , 

2012 

172 00 

31 11* 

2 1 1)7 

180 53 

31 80 

32 83 

218*93 

40*49 " 

32 23 

185.93 

33 go 

30*80 

201*89 

47-95 

35*91 

25972 

4 : 1 -Of) 

30 33 

188*57 

35-i a 

27 99 

219.35 

arm 

23-81 

188-25 

4.8-3o 

29 22 

220 89 
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Delhi has the highest birth-rate, .and 
Punjab tlje- highest death-rate. Madras has 
both the lowest birth-rate awl the lowest 
death-rartc. Judging by the excess of births 
over deaths, Delhi was the most healthy 
area during the year under report. But as 
it is comparatively easy to show a good 
record for a small and practically urban 
area, we should consider the United Pro- 
vinces the healthiest region according to 
the standard adopted above. Bengal has 
been the unhealthicst province in 1915, as 
her death-rate Tfas exceeded the birth-rate, 
which is the case nowhere else. 

The comparative vital statistics of Eu- 
ropean countries for the latest available 
year, 1912, are given below. 


Country. 

Birth rate 
per 1,000. 

Death-rate 
per 1,000. 

United Kingdom 

23*0 

13 8 

England and Wales 

23. S 

13*3 

Scotland 

250 

15*2 

Ireland 

23 0 

1 6 5 

Austria 

31*3 

20*5 

Belgium 

226 

14*8 

Denmark 

26 7 

13 0 

Finland 

29*1 

16*3 

Prance 

19 0 

17 5 

Herman Empire 

28*3 

15*6 

Holland 

28*1 

12*3 

Hungary 

36*3 

23 3 

Italy 

32 4 

IS 2 

Norway 

25 4 

13 4 

Prussia 

28 9 

15*5 

Rumania 

43*4 

22*9 

Serbia 

38*0 

2P1 

Spain 

32 6 

2 l *8 

Sweden 

23*7 

14 2 


In India the highest infantile mortality 
was in the Central Provinces and the low- 
est in the North-West Frontier Province. 
But the lowest figure in India is much higher 
than the rate of infant mortality in many 
civilized countries. 

Regarding the unhealthy condition of 
Bengal the Government resolution says 

The outstanding feature of the returns of vital 
occurrences for the year 11)15, is that, for the first 
time since 1892, the number ot deaths in Mental ex- 
ceeded the recorded number of births. The excess 
amounted to 46,939 and wa« the result largely of 
widespread epidemics of cholera and small pox, which 
caused altogether 163,461* deaths, and partly also of 
reduced vitality consequent on the adverse economic 
conditions and bad agricultural seasons of this and 
previous years. The decrease of population was not 
uniform and was in fact conjned to the Presidency, 
Burdwan and Rajshahi Divisions, a continued in- 
crease being recorded in the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions with their prolific and prosperous popula- 
tion. 

The three greatest foes of India are 
poverty, disease and ignoranee, and there 


is a very good understanding among these 
three powers. They help one another, and 
if you weaken any one of them, you may be 
able to weaken the other two. 

Socially-enforced Widowhood- 

The anniversary of the death of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra A'idyat^igar lias been re- 
eontly celebrated in many places.- But the 
cause for which his name stands does 
not seem to make much headway, parti- 
cularly in the province of his birtji. The 
tables in the Census Report giving the 
figures for widows make painful reading. 
'1 here are not a few infants among them. 
Taking the whole of India the following 
tables gives the numbers of widows of the 
ages mentioned below:— 


Age 

Number of widows 

0-1 

4 •» 

866, 

2-3 

755 

156 1* 

3-4 

3987 

4-5 

7003 

5-10 

7 7585 

10-15 

1 SI 507 

And amonp: 

the nearly 20 millions 


Hindu widows of higher ages, there must 
be a very large number who lost their hus- 
bands in infancy or childhood. 

The re-marriage of child-widows has 
been advocated on moral, humanitarian 
and sociological grounds. In the following 
note we give some little-known facts to 
show that the lot of the widows requires 
amelioration. 

Widow j among the Jail Population- 

The ^'Iusalman population of Bengal 
exceeds the Hindu by 32*/a lakhs, Musal- 
maus forming 52.3 and Hindus 4-5.2 per 
cent, of the total population. But of the 
convicts admitted into Bengal jails in 1915, 
50" f2 per cent were Musalmaiis and 40.22* 
per cent. Hindus. This shows that Hindus 
were not in 1915 more criminally inclined 
than Muhammadans. But when \£e con- 
sider the number and religion of the female 
convicts admitted during the year, we 
find that out of a total number of 702, so- 
many as 322 were Hindus and 195 Musal- 
mans. These figures become very signifi- 
cant when we remember that the total 
number of Hindu females in Bengal is 10 - 
097,102 and that of Muhammadan females 
much larger, namely, 12,377,215. So 
though Musalman women outnumber 
Hindu women in the province, Hindu female 
convicts outnumbered Musalman female 
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convicts. Why ? It canuot be because 
Hindus were more criminally inclined than 
Musalmans in 1915; in fact, as we have 
seen above, the truth lies the other way. 
Perhaps the following figures may throw 
some light on the state of things dwelt on 
above. 

Among the 702, female convicts, 233 
were married, 7 unmarried, 273 widows, 
and 187 prostitutes (among whom many 
must have been originally widows). Here 
widows outnumber any other class of 
‘women; but what is their proportion 
among the total female population of 
Bengal ? Among woman in Bengal 75,60,- 
825 are unmarried, 1,04,24,322 married, 
and, 45,1 G, 902 widowed. So the smallest 
number is that of widows; but among 
female convicts, the largest is that of 
widows. This leaves no doubt that widow- 
hood brings many temptations, trials 
and difficulties which lead to crime. And 
the reason why Hindu female convicts out- 
number Musalman female convicts may 
be that in Bengal in spite of a larger 
Muhammadan population, there are 
among them 700,000 widows /css than 
among Hindus. 

• Let us now turn to the Bihar and Orissa 
figures for 1915. Here the number of 
females admitted into jails during 1915 
was 750. Out of these 33G were married, 
22 unmarried, 361 widows and 31 prosti- 
tutes. In these provinces, too, the widows 
outnumber each of the other descriptions 
of female convicts, though the proportion 
of widows among the general female popu- 
lation of Bihar and Orissa \Vill be seen to 
be the smallest from the following 
figures: — unmarried 5,386,311; married 
9,028,G28; widowed 3,215,216. 

In the United Provinces, of the total 
female population, 6,887,907 arc unmarri- 
ed, 11,777,845 married, and 3,874,461 
are widowed. Among female convicts 
admitted in 1915, the married numbered 
863, the unmarried 17, and widows 420. 
Here though the widows do not prepon- 
derate, their proportion is much larger in 
jails than among the general population. 
Among the general female population their 
number is one-third of that of the married ; 
but in jails it is one-half. 

In the Central Provinces, unmarried 
females number 2,186,710, married 3,692,- 
210, and widows i 1,106,996. So the 
number of widows is less than one-third 
that of the married. But among female 


convicts in 1915, there were 175 married, 
7 unmarried, and 91 widow's; -that is to 
say, they numbered more than half of the 
married. 

Thus in the four provinces of which 
alone we have the jail reports before us, 
widowhood is clearly seen to lead to 
crime. 

Do pity the widows. Do help them to 
lead honest, useful, happy lives. 

Illiteracy and Crime. 

The figures given a're for 1915. 

In Bengal — 

The number of convicts able to read and 
write was 10-92 pet cent., able to read 
only 1-81 per cent., and illiterate 87‘27 per 
cent. 

In Bihar and Orissa — 

The number of convicts able to read 
and write was G - 12 per cent., able to read 
only 180 per cent., and illiterate 92 - 08 
per cent. 

In the United Provinces — 

5*47 per cent, were found able to read 
and write, 0 09 per cent, able to read only 
and 93-84 illiterate. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar— 

Out of a total of 4,895 convicts, 595 
were able to read and write, 44 were able 
to read only, and 4,25G were illiterate. 

On teaching Indian children. 

The following extract from the Pioneer 
Mail contains much that is very wise and 
sane 

The teacher, therefore, who proposes to instruct 
the small hoys and j^irls of India should come to the 
task with the firm conviction that methods will 
have to be adapted to the peculiar surroundings 
and minds of his pupils, as distinct from those of 
the English child. They arc, to a far larger extent 
than English children, men and women in miniature, 
with the dignity, reserve, and knowledge ol life 
wc associate with adults, and to my mind 
the first thing is to instil a inure playful, 
childish, and fanciful view of life, to encourage 
games and jollity and a happy outlook, to allow 
a good deal of freedom of expression, for it 
is in this way that we can perhaps, to some extent, 
counteract the effect of listening to conversation 
quite unsuited, in English opinion, to childish ears, 
and replace the serious outlook of the grown-up by 
the candid thoughtless gni> ty which is the charm of 
happy childhood." 

fc 

“Behula Dancing at the Court of Indra.” 

The story of Behula, the subject of our 
frontispiece, was told in the first (January, 
1907) number of this Review by Babu 
Dineshchandra Sen, b.a., Rai Saheb. 
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Behula is the heroine ol the story <>l 
Manasa Devi, the goddess of snakes, and 
her great' opponent Chand Saudagar, the 
merchant-king of Champak-nagar. Chand 
was a’ worshipper of the god Siva, who 
had ordained that until and unless Chand 
worshipped Manasa, her claims to obtain 
tiiiju amongst mortals would not be re- 
cognised. But neither by gentle persuasion 
nor by revengeful methods could she prevail 
~ 7 tpTn».‘ the merchant to worship her. She 
red u cell Alim to poverty, killed all his sons, 
so that thu^Jwart -rending lamentations ol 
his six young’ Xfd °wed daughters-in-law 
■ filled his’housc. As the result of the ire ol 
the goddess various.other calamities befell 
liim.^ but he remained firm in his resolve 
as before. It was predicted by the astro- 
logers that his son Lakshmindra, born 
after the death of his first six sons would 
die of snake-bite on the night of his 
marriage -dav. He. however, had a stccl- 
■IvHtise made.' taking precaution that there 
was no ere 'hee left in it for even it pin to 
pass through. The house was, besides, 
guarded in every possible way from the 
approach of snakes, but Manasa worked on 
the fears of the engineer and compelled him 
to secretly make a small opening in a wall, 
which lie kept stopped with powdered coal. 
On the night Lakshmindra was married to 
Achilla, the young couple retired to that 
steel-house, and there the bridegroom died 
of snake bite. 

“The hodv of Lakshmindra was taken 
to the burning-ghat. But Behula insisted 
that her husband's body should not be 
burnt. The custom in the country in eases 
of snake-bite was to place the corpse on a 
raft made of plaintain trees called a hhdn 
and leave it on the river, that perchance 
the skill of a snake-charmer or a physician 
might bring it back to life.” Behula ’s 
arguments were appreciated and a raft 
was prepared and the corpse ol the prince 
placed thereupon. When it was boated on 
the river, to the wonder of all assembled 
there, Behula got on the raft and there 
sat by the corpse expressing her determina- 
tion to accompany her husband’s body 
over the waters and .not leave it until and 
unless it was restored to life. People 
thought she had list, her senses. But 
neither reproaches, nor taunts, nor entrea- 
ties could dissuade her. The raft passed 
swiftly down the stream. In course of 
time the corpse began to decompose. But 
still she sat there. 

4,4,1 — 2 5 


She washed and cleaned l ho corpse, she 
ate nothing, and when her grief was great 
she wept in herTorhm condition. “In dark 
nights tlie- winds rose and crocodiles 
gathered round her raft eager to devour 
the decomposed body. Jackals came to 
carry it off when the raft came near the 
bank, but she was preserved by Providence 
from their attacks.” '‘Six mouths passed 
in this way, the boat touched the ghat of 
Xeta, the heavenly washer-woman, and 
Behula saw in the line morning when she 
came up there, Xeta washing clothes on- 
the bank of the river Languor.” She was 
prevailed upon to take Behula with her to 
heaven. “There in the high heaven Behula 
was ordered to dance before the assembled 
gnus, and Behula did her part so well that 
1 he cods were mightily pleased with her, 
and Manasa was requested by them 10 
restore Lak'-hmindra to lilo,” which she 
consented to do. 

Industrial Commission not meant specially 
for the benefit of Indians 

At an informal conference with the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce, Sir 
Thomas Holland made a speech, in the 
course of which, as reported by the Associ- 
ated Press, 

Sir Thomas Iloll.iml tank it far granted tlie Coni- 
mi-isian w.ib in no uonse a movement, tor Uie benefit of 
Indian's ns opposed to Europeans or “vice versa." It 
was inteiifled to find out exactly in what direction 
there was scope tor industrial devcl jpinenl, regard- 
less as to whether a European or an Indian under- 
took the work lie then referred to the part 
European 1 * pl.ived in assisting the industrial develop- 
ment ot Uie country in the past and the necessity of 
their continuing so for many years to come for the 
initiation ot further industries, as Indians were less 
willing to devote their money to industrial develop- 
ment. 

We have never been under any delusion 
as to the scope or object of the Commis- 
sion. Kir Thomas Holland’s statement 
serves to dispel any misconception which 
anv one may have h;nl. Indians should 
take note now, if they have not done so 
already, that unless Indian capitalists,^ 
industrialists and technologic, il experts be* 
up and doing and can take time by til* 
forelock, the net result of the industrial' 
commission will be the further and 
thorough exploitation of our resources of 
all kinds by foreign capital. 

“A scheme for a large body of 
Chemists.” 

Sir Thomas Hollatjd went on to say : 

One problem of the Commission was the creation 
of central technical departments which would 
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fn.'ilile the Gowrnincnt to oarrr ini where the Com- 
mission would k*:ivo oil. A sidieiiu* mi^ht well 
provide the ( i<>wniin.*nt ol Imli.i with ;t ],u i ;v hoi! v 
of chemists ol nil Kinds. Such n mural i«s«Tvmr o! 
chemists would hr olio to imir.it.tiii \\ cl! itjusjijk d 
Ittbonitory :md rrente a chemical at nioqilu-ri . 

lie is also reported to have observed 
that “Increase of research work led to in- 
dustries being ereated even under unfa\- 
onrahle conditions in Europe. For in- 
stance, sugar, though a tropical industry, 
was imported by India from Herman^ and 
Austria// Should there be a sehenie to 
provide the (iovernment of India wiih.i 
large body of chemists of all kinds, it is to 
be hoped that the services oi qualified 
Indian chemists will be entertained. 
We have several such. For instance, 
there is I)r. Hemeudra Kumar Sen, I). Se. 
(London), who stood first in the first 
division in Chemistry (Calcutta Dili var- 
sity, 1911), and subsequently obtained 
the Prctnchand Roychand Studentship. 
He has obtained the Doctorate in Organic 
Chemistry of the University of London 
(1915). He has contributed many original 
papers based on his researches to many 
British and Herman Journals of Chemistry. 
Dr. Jocelyn Thorpe, D. Se., F.R.S., 
JProfcssor of Organic Chemistry, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 
writes of him What \ wish ni“sl 
particularly to emphari'c is that lie most 
certainly possesses the true research spirit 
combined with very considerable original- 
ity of th output- It is certain that this 

combination in conjunction with tin* sound 
knowledge of his subject which [ know 
him to possess, will enable him to 
attain a high place among Organic 
Chemists in the near future/’ loom 
what Dr. Thorpe says lurt Inn*, it is 
clear Dr. Sen is acquainted with some 
manufacturing processes and 7/ .vs <7/>corc/- 
cd one which hits been oi' use to the Ad- 
miralty Dr. Thorpe writes : — 

“ After the commencement of the uv.r 
Dr. Sen devoted his time to the elaboration 
of it process by which the valuable deny 
H Eucninc could he prepared in quantity 
and, at the request of the Admiralty , a 
considerable quantity of this materia/ was 
made for them by his process /’ 

Since returning home he lias been engag- 
ed in elaborating a process for the produc- 
tion of dry, fat-free casein, the principal 
constituent of Sanatogen, and has 
obtained good resdlts. It is a pity 
that the country does not possess 


advanced colleges ul science with 
research laboratories, or research labora- 
tories connected with large mamifqetuiing 
concerns, in sufficient numbers, to utilise 
and benefit by the expert knowledge of 
men like Dr. Sen. 

A Mysore Deputation to Japan. 

When lYof. C. J. Hamilton was sent to 
Japan by i he (Vovernmcnt of India to 
study economic developments there, 
smuresied that smile competent person 
or persons should be sent by the people 
of India to Japan for'* the ^uhie purpose; 
lor the official and Due European points 
of view cannot,’ for obvious reasons, be 
I h<* same as ours. We are glad to lind 
an idea similar to ours has struck the 
(iovernment of Mysore. That progres- 
M\e state has decided to send a depu- 
tation of commercial men to Japan “to 
study the business, habits ol the Japanese 
people.” Tile deputa lion consists of a few 
merchants and a few officials. We are 
sure the Mysore Uioverinnent will instruct 
l he deputation to study also all the met hods 
and means of Japanese industrial develop- 
ment, including the kind and amount ol 
(iovernment encouragement to Japanese 
commercial and industrial enter] irises. 
We have a ‘cady some information on 
the subject in the Encyclopaedia Brk 
anniea and other standard works, and 
in Mr. La pat Kni’s articles in this 
Review. Prof. Hamilton has not so 
la r made any helpful addition to our 
kimwlcdg*. He has spoken of the “energy 
and careful organisation” of the Japanese 
and “of the way in which the cottage 
industries of Japan an* utilising every kind 
<>r raw material at their disposal for some 
kind of definite purpose/' Should lie add 
that the Japanese are an energetic 
people dwelling iii a cold country and the 
Indians a lethaigie people inhabiting 
a tropical country, we ought to be con- 
vinced that he had given us our money’s 
worth. 

The New Tagore Professor of Law. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that Mr. 
Kashi Prasad JavaWal, M. A. (Oxon), 
Barrister at law, Ins been appointed 
Tagore Professor ‘of Law tor the year 
1917. The subject of his lectures will be 
“Manu and Vajiui valley a— a comparison 
and a contrast/’ Air. Jayaswal is a 
competent Hindu jurist and scholar, 



and will, wo doubt not, bo a bit* to 
do jtistioe to bis subject. lie possesses 
the povycr to think and interpret lor 
himself, and to shape and £ive expression 
to bold* and original views, thus striking out 
a path lor himself out of the beaten track. 

At the Calcutta University Senate meeting 
at which the appointment was made, 

Mr. Arcrilmlti said that lit- understood ttiaL 
(lovorninent bad some objection against Mr 

s\val. Was that objection still in cMsiene*-: 
lit’ U hxK&vv voted on the subject thc*v w ere runt let! 
to know ^%liethcr the ('.overnment of Jmlia had 
expressed anjNb^iiuon oy tl subject, 
objection a^anistnrhubeeii withdrawn or not ? 

The lion, tlic Viccdptnimnllor s.iid that they had 
no inlbi illation on the subject bet«ie them. 

Mr. Aich.bohl: Tlun \\w cannot vote. 

The lion, the Vicc-Chaiiccdo> ■ No one is called 
upon to vote it he has any objection. 

Mr. Arch bo id : Then I oppose the motion. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. Archbold’s opposition was not 
pertinent, as appointments to this parti- 
cular professorship have never been .subject 
to the. previous approval ol (Government. 
The snubbing administered to him by the 
Vice-Chancellor was rather neat. 

Famine in Bankura. 

The poor people of Bankura seem now 
to be able to look forward Lo better days. 
The recent rainfall has improved the 
agricultural outlook, and if there be 
not an untimely cessation of rain there 
will be a bumper crop in parts of the 
district and a normal yield in the re- 
maining portions. Help will have to be 
continued tor a lew weeks longer, which 
the Bankura Samniilani may be able to do 
in its relief-centres with tlu money left in 
its hands. As treasurer of the Sammilani, 
tlu* Lditor of this review warmly and sin- 
cerely thanks all the kind donors whose 
contributionshavebeeu the means of saving 
so many lives and relieving so much misery. 

Bose Research Institute Studentship 
Fund. 

The suggestion was made in these pages 
some months ago thaUthe nation’s admir- 
ation and appreciation of and pride in 
I)r. Bose’s scientific discoveries should 
, take the form of an Institute where fur- 
ther researches cAuld be carried on 
by him, and a numbt|r of selected advanced 
students could receive guidance and train- 
ing in research under him. Y\e also 
suggested that these advanced students 
should be given Fellowships out of the 
proceeds ot a fund raised for the purpose. 


It is a pleasure to find that ethers have 
been thinking in the same way with us. 
The Institute .itself, with laboratory, 
workshop, lecture-hall and an experiment- 
al nursery of plants, Dr. Bose is himself 
providing. The buildings are making rapid 
progress, and will soon be fit for use. We will 
not describe them and their adjuncts now. 

Dr. Bose has done and is doing his part. 
The duty of the nation is to provide 
lunds lor the Fellowships. An appeal has 
been issued, iniluciuially signed, to which 
we invite the serious attention* of thg. 
princes and people of India, trusting that 
it will meet with adequate response. 

Ax Apim-ai,. 

ITof. J. C. Bose has, hy his researches, 
added greatly to the world’s store of scien- 
tific knowledge. By his discoveries in 
many fields of science he has practically 
shown that, though knowledge is mani- 
fold. Science is One. In these days of ex- 
cessive and restricted specialisation, this 
synthetic view of science is a great service 
rendered to its cause. Through their great 
philosophical Insight, the sages of ancient 
India realised the one in the many of the 
universe. Prof. Bose, by rigorous scientific 
methods of strictly experimental demons- 
tration, has demonstrated the underlying 
unity running through what is called the 
inanimate creation, and the vegetal and 
nuimal kingdoms; he has ,in fact, largely 
demolished the walls that were supposed 
to divide the Living from the Non-Living. 
“In these remarkable investigations,” says 
a leadiflg scientific journal, “the synthetic 
intellectual nftthods of the Fast, co-oper- 
ate with the analytic methods of the West 
in a single mind.” 

Just as in the realm of pure science his 
researches have opened out new avenues of 
knowledge,— in Physics, in Physiology, and 
in Psychology so in the sphere of applied 
science, his discoveries have been Consider- 
ed hy competent persons to be fraught with 
immense possibilities in the fields of Radio-* 
telegraphy, in Medicine, and in Agricul- 
ture, some ol which have already found* 
practical application. 

In modern times, the West leads the 
world in mechanical and scientific inven- 
tions. But even the West now acknow- 
ledges that, for the advance of many re- 
condite branches of knowledge, the epoch- 
making instruments *>f unprecedented deli- 
cacy invented by Dr. Bose are essential. 
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And these have been made in India by 
Indian mechanicians trained bj' him tinder 
his special direction. This has proved that 
even in inventive genius and high mecha- 
nical skill India can win a pre-eminent 
place in the world. 

The great service rendered by Ur. Dose 
to science has demonstrated that Indians 
are capable not merely of learning but also 
oi teaching experimental science ; it has 
also secured for our country the recogni- 
tion from leading thinkers of the fact that 
• the store of the world's knowledge will be 
incomplete without India's special contri- 
bution. It is not necessary to describe 
how this fact has raised India in the esti- 
mation of the intellectual world, and how 
it has stimulated the hope, the courage 
and the confidence of jailing India to len- 
der by their labours a world-service and 
thus revive the great traditions of the past. 

In the modern realm of science Druf. 
Bose lias boldly essayed to renew that 
spirit which from time immemorial ani- 
mated our great ancestors in their never- 
ending quest to seek an underlying unity 
amidst bewildering diversity. Thus has 
been demonstrated the ever-inspiring fact 
that India has been able, all appearances to 
he contrary notwithstanding, to maintain 
a continuity of her line of seekers and sages. 

This has naturally awakened a keen 
desire in the minds of many Indians that 
the pride we take in the achievements of 
our illustrious countryman and the grati- 
tude we feel for his devoted services in rais- 
ing our country in the estimation, of the 
world should find aif adequate national 
expression. The best form of this is, the 
establishment and perpetuation of a school 
of science to hold the meed of recognition 
which has been so hardly won by the great 
Indian scientist, and thus keep up a conti- 
nuous tradition of India's special gift to 
the world in the realm of science. 

For the accomplishment of this great 
object it is essential that there should be a 
"properly equipped laboratory with its at- 
tached workshop, a lecture hall, and a 
•*band of advanced students devoted to 
science to be specially trained under Dr- 
Bose in his new methods of investigation. 
The life-long earnings of Dr. Bose have been 
offered by him for the building of an Insti- 


tute where his researches will be continued 
bv himself and his disciples, where his new 
inventions will be perfected and his # new dis- 
coveries announced to the scientific world. 
The Government, in recognition of his con- 
tributions in advancing the world s science, 
has sanctioned a special allowance for five 
years for the continuation of his work. 

J I is old and recent students and other 
lovers of science have decided that the 
nation’s contributions should takr the 
form of giving opportunities to ./dozen 
advanced students fin* obtain*. ig a special 
training under Frol. Bo \ v so that they 
may devote their wla/VO' life to the further- 
ance of research in the lu>titute. With this 
object in view It is proposed to institute 
twelve studentships of the minimum value 
of Rs. lOO a month each. 

For this put pose it is necessary to col- 
lect such an amount as would yield suffi- 
cient interest for the payment of these 
monthly studentships. A Trust Deed* 1 1r»p 
been prepared, a copy of which is attached 
herewith. ( r ’ Omitted for want of space.) 

'1 <> all who earnestly desire that science 
should advance ami that India should 
occupy and maintain an honoured place in 
the lealm of science by her special contri- 
butions, we appeal in the hope that there 
will be a large and adequate response. 

Asin rosn CiiArmiuui, 

Kl’Ml’l) C MANUKA SlNOlIA, 

(Maharaja of Susang), 

S. T. Sixha, 

A i J Imam, 

Kaikasii Chandra Bosk, 

Nikratan Sircar. 

All contributions to be sent to the 

/Prafcli.a N.vni Tacorr, Esn , 

2'tcnsurcr -J 1, Darpanarayan Tagore Street, 

V Calcutta. 

All communications and enquiries Lo he 
addressed to the 

( Sj. Ramkndka Suxdak Trivrdi, M.A., 
and 

Dr. II. K. C 1 1 a n>n cm, i>se., 

1 11*0, Lower Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

“New India” to continue publication- 

\Yc are glad to learn that Mrs. Hcsant 
has decided to continue the publication of 
New India by depositing the security of 
Ks. 10,000 demanded from her. Her paper 
has been fearlessly rendering unique service 
to the national cause. 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the H. M. Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 46 \ Pages. 
History of Aurangzib 

Based on original Sources 

by J&dunath Sarkar 

■Vol. III. Rs. 3-8. 

First Half of the Reign, 16581882 . 
CONTENTS : 

f Members of royal family— High Officials— 
Foreign relations of india — Pro-Islamic and 
moral regulations — Sarmad beheaded — Shah 
Jafaan's captivity and death — Conquest of 
Assam, Chatgaon, Palamau — Frontier Afghan 
wars— Repression of Hindus— Jaziya— Hindu 
risings : Jats, Satnamis — Growth of Sikh sect 
—Guru Govind’s career — War with Rajpbts 
—Raj Singh, Durgadas — Rebellion of Prince 
Akbar. 

Works by Prof. JADUNATH SARKAR 

History of Aurangzib- 

. 2 vols, 73o PP-, Rs. 3-8 each. 

It is the only reliable and exhaustive 
history of India in the 17th century, being 
based upon original Persian sources, nearly all 
of which are in nis. and which no previous 
writer has used. In addition to the State 
papers of the Mugal empire and two Persian 
* histories written by Hindus, the author has 
relied on more than 3,000 letters of Aurangzib 
and his contemporaries. All the Mass, avai- 
lable in the public libraries of Europe and 
India, besides several in private possession 
..have been copied and utilised. Vol I.isa 
detailed account of half of the reign of Shah 
Jahan and describes Aurangzib’s system of 
provincial government and his diplomatic 
and military preparations. Vol. 11. is an 
exhaustive and original account of the War 
of Succession between Aurangzib and his 
brothers. 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib and 
Historical Essays- 

248 pp. Re. 1 - 8 . 

CONTENTS : Life of Aurangzib (31 pp.), — 
Who built the Taj ? — The Companion of at) 
Empress (the life of a cultured Persian lady 
in the service of Shah Jahan),— The Wealth 


of Ind in 1650,— Daily Life t>f Shah Jahan, 
— and of Aurangzib,'*- A Muslim Herpine (a 
woman who ruled the Afghans from 1677 to 
1698), — Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, (1660— 
Mugal conquest of Chatgaon,)— KhudaBakhsh 
(the founder of the celebrated library of 
Arabic and Persian Mss.) 

“All the essays are brightly written, and 
several contain information not hitherto av?, ; 
lable to the English student." ,f.tdtan 
A ntiquary. y* 

Chaitanya’s Pilgrim a gr 2 'and Teachings* 

33 c, pp., Rs. 2 . 

This is the onl>' English translation of his 
contemporary biography, the Chaitanya- 
charitamnta ; Madhya-lila. Readers igno- 
rant of Bengali can here find the most 
correct account of Chaitanya’s wanderings 
and preachings, his characteristic deed and 
sayings, .exactly as known to his personal 
disciples. It incidentally describes the Hindu 
society of 1 500 A. D. With a rare old portrait 
of the saint. 

C. 1 \ Andrews . — "The translation is lucid, 
clear and simple, and the book is remarkably 

well printed Gives the clearest picture of 

the Saint and his teaching, and is full of in- 
tense human interest from beginning to end.’’ 

Economics of* British India. 

3rd. Ed. thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
pp. 330 , Price Rs. 3 . 

This book gives, in one volume of mana- 
geable size, a complete account of India’s 
physical features, economic products and re- 
sources, industries, transport facilities, curren- 
cy, public finance, labour, laws, land tenure 
systems and legislation, etc. 

Sir Theodore Monson— An authoritative 
work on Indian economics can only be 
written by an Indian. The author of the 
present book appears to possess the further 
essential qualifications of courage and inde- 
pendence. “Most useful publication...... 

simply invaluable to (he student of Indian 
economics and publi<j Questions.” Mahratta. 
“Extremely useful hand-book of valuable in- 
formation." Hindu “An indispensable vade 
mecum.’ The Modern Review. 


M. C Sarkar & Sons, 

7544, EUtrison Road, CALCUTTA. 
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SONG OF THE DEFEATED 


Aly Master lias fcsked of me to stand at the roadside of retreat 
and sing the soil" of the Defeated, 
for she is the bride whom fie woos in secret. 

She has put on the dark veil, hiding her face fro*m the crowd, 
the jewel glowing in her breast in the dark. 

She is forsaken of the day. and God’s night is waiting for her 
with its lamps lighted and llowcrs wet with dew. 

She is silent with her eyes downcast ; 

she has left her home behind her, from where comes the wailing 

in the wind. 

Hut the stars are singing the lovesong of the eternal 
to her whose face is sweet with shame and suffering. 

The door has been opened in the lonely chamber, 
the call has come, 

and the heart of the darkness throbs with the awe of the 

expectant tryst. 

* Rabindranath Tagore. 


M Y R E M I N 1 vS C E NCES 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

All bights reserved. 


(30) Evening Songs. 

I N the state of being confined within my- 
self, ot which I have been telling, 1 wrote 
a number of poems which have been 
grouped together, under the description 
of the Heart- Wilderness, in Mohita Babu’s 
edition of my works. In one of the poems 


subsequently published in a volume called 
Morning Songs, the following lines occur : 

There is a vast wilderness whose name is Heart ; 
Whose interlacing forest branches dandle and rock 

darkness like an infant. 

I lost niv way in its depths! 

from which came the idea of the title of 
this group of poems. 
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Much of what I wrote, when thus my 
life had no commerce with the outside, 
when I was engrossed in the contempla- 
tion of my own heart, when my imagin- 
ings wandered in many a disguise amidst 
causeless emotions and aimless longings, 
has been left out of that edition ; only a 
few of tile poems 'originally published in 
the volume entitled Evening Songs finding 
a place there, under the Heart- Wilderness 

group- 

My brother J volirindra and his wife had 
left home travelling on along journey, and 
their rooms on the third storey, facing the 
terraced-roof, were empty. I took posses- 
sion of these find the terrace, find spent 
my days in solitude. While thus left in 
communion with my self .alone, 1 know 
not how I slipped out of the poetical groove 
into which l had fallen. Perhaps being 
cut off from those whom I sought to 
please, and whose taste in poetry moulded 
the form I tried to put my thoughts into, 1 
naturally gained freedom from the style 
they had imposed on me. 

1 began to use a sl.ate for my writing. 
That also helped in my emancipation. 
The manuscript books in which 1 had 
indulged before seemed to demand a 
certain height of poetic flight, to work 
upto which I had to find my way by a 
comparison with others. But the slate 
was clearly fitted for my mood of the 
moment. “Pear not,” it seemed to say. 
“Write just what 3 ’ou please, one rub will 
wipe all away !” 

As I wrote a poem or two, thus unfetter- 
ed, I felt a great joy well up within me. 
“At last,” said my heart, "What I write is 
my own !” Let no one mistake this for 
an accession of pride. Rather did I feel a 
pride in my former productions, as being 
all the tribute I had to pay them. But I re- 
fuse to call the realisation of self, self-suffi- 
ciency. The joy of parents in their first-born 
is not due to any pride in its appearance, 
but because it is their very own. If it 
happens to be an extraordinary child they 
may .also glory in that — but that is 
different. 

In the first flood-tide of that joy I paid 
no heed to the bounds of metrical form, 
and as the stream does not flow straight 
on but winds about as it lists, so did my 
ver.se. Before, I would have held this to 
be a crime, but now 1 felt no compunction. 
Freedom first breaks the law and theu 


makes laws which brings it under true 
Self-rule. • „ 

The only listener I had for these erratic 
poems of mine was A k shay Balm. When 
he heard them for the first time he was as 
surprised as lie was pleased, and with his 
approbation my road to freedom was 
widened. 

The poems of Yihari Chakra varti were . 
in a 3-beat metre. This triple time produces 
a rounded-ofl globular effect, u’dike the 
square-cut multiple of 2. It ’•alls on with 
ease, it glides as dance* to the tinkliug 
of its anklets. once very fond of 

this metre, li felt more like riding a 
bicycle than walking. And Lo this stride 
I had got accustomed. In the Evening 
Songs, without thinking oi it, I somehow 
broke oil this habit. Nor did 1 come under 
any other particular bondage. 1 felt 
entirely free and • unconcerned. I had no 
thought or fear of being taken to task. 

The strength 1 gained by working freed 
from the tramcls of tradition led me to 
discover that I had been searching in 
impossible places for that which 1 had 
within myself. Nothing but want of self- 
confidence had stood in the way of my 
coming into my own. I felt like rising 
from a dream of bondage to find myself 
unshackled. I cut extraordinary capers 
just to make sure 1 was free to move. 

To me this is the most memorable period 
of my poetic career. As poems my Evening 
Songs may not have been worth much, 
in fact as such Lhey are crude enough. 
Neither- their metre, nor language, nor 
thought has taken definite shape. Their 
only merit is that for the first time I had 
come to write what 1 really meant, just 
according to my pleasure. What if those 
compositions have no value, that pleasure 
certainly had. 

(.VI) An Essay on Music. 

I was proposing to study for the bar 
when my father •recalled me home from 
England. Sonic friends concerned at this 
cutting short of my career pressed him to 
send me off once again. This led to my 
starting on a second voyage towards 
England, this time, with a relative as my 
companion. My fate, however, had so 
strongly vetoed my being called to the bar 
that I was not even to reach England this 
time. For a cerlain reason wc had to 
disembark at Madras and return home to 
Calcutta. The reason was by no means 
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as grave as its outcome, but as the 
laugh was not against me, I refrain from 
setting «it clown here. From both my 
attempted pilgrimages to Lnkslimi's • 
shrine 1 had thus to come back repulsed. 

I hope, however, that the Law-god, at 
least, will look on me with a favorable eye 
for that I have not added to the encum- 
brances on the Ear-library premises. 

_ My father was then in the Mussoorie 
hilTs". 1 went to him in fear and trembling. 
But he* .'.bowed no sign of irritation, he 
rather seemctLoleased. lit; must have seen 
in this return of* hi jjjy th a filessimr of Divine 
'Providence. 

The evening before pistarted on this 
voyage I read a | taper- at the Medical 
College Hall on the invitation of the 
Bethune Society. This was 1113' first public 
reading. The Reverend K. M. Banerji was 
the president. The subject was Music. 
Leaving aside instrume'ntal music, I tried 
to make out that to better bring out what 
the words s-uight to express was the chief 
end and aim of vocal .music. The text of 
my paper was but meagre. 1 throughout 
sang and acted songs illustrating my 
theme. The only reason for the Haltering 
eulogy which the President bestowed on 
me at the end must have been the moving 
effect of my young voice together with the 
earnestness and variety of its efforts. But 
l must make the confession to-day that the 
opinion I voiced with such enthusiasm that 
day was wrong. 

The art of vocal music has its own 
special functions and features. And when 
it happens to be set to words the latter 
must not presume too much on their 
opportunity and seek to supersede the 
melody of which they arc but the vehicle. 
The song is great in its own wealth, why 
should it wait upon the words? Rather 
docs it begin where mere words fail. Its 
power lies in the region of the inexpres- 
sible; it tells us what the words cannot. 

So the less a song is burdened with 
words the better. In the classic style of 
Hindusthanf the words are of no account 
and leave the melody to prefer its plaint in 
its own way. Vocal \nusic reaches its per- 
fection when the melodic form is allowed 
to develop freely, and carry our conscious- 

* The Goddess of Wealth. 

t As distinguished generally from different provin- 
cial styles, but chiefly from the Dravidian style pre- 
vakut in the South. Ti. 


ness with it to its own wonderful plane. 
In Bengal, however, the words have al- 
ways asserted themselves so, that our pro- 
vincial song has failed to develop her full 
musical cap ibilities, and has remained con- 
tent as the handmaiden of her sister art of 
poetry. From the old Vuishnnvn songs 
down to those of Niilhu Babu she has dis- 
played her charms froln the background. 
But as in our country the wife rules her 
husband through acknowledging her de- 
pendence, so our music, though professedly 
iu attendance only, ends by dominating the 
song. * 

1 have often felt this while composing 
my sougs. As I hummed to myself and 
wrote the lines : 

l.o not keep 3 r imr ;kvret to yourself, my love, 

But whisper it j'enlly to me, only to me. 

1 found tluit the words had uo means of 
reaching by themselves the region into 
which they were borne away by the tune. 
The melody told me that the secret, which 
I was so importunate to hear, had mingled 
with the green mystery of the forest glades, 
was steeped in the silent whiteness of 
moonlight nights, peeped out of the veil of 
the illimitable blue behind the horizon — 
and is the one intimate secret of Earth, Sky 
and Waters. 

In my early boyhood 1 heard a snatch of 
a song : 

Who dresse l you, love, us a foreigner ? 

This one line painted such wonderful 
pictures in my mind that it haunts me still. 
One day 1 sat down to set to words a com- 
position of my own while full of this bit of 
song. Humming my tune I wrote toils 
accompaniment : 

1 know you, () Woman from the strange land ! 

Your dwelling is across the Sea. 

Had the tune not been there I know not 
what shape the rest of the poem might 
have taken ; but the magic of the melody 
revealed to me the stranger in all fier love- 
liness. It is she, said my soul, who conies 
and goes, a messenger to this world from ' 
the other shore of the ocean of mystery. 
It is she, of whom we now and again catch' 
glimpses in the dewy Autumn mornings, in 
the scented nights of Spring, in the inmost 
recesses of our hearts — and sometimes we 
strain skywards to hear her song. To the 
door of this world-cliarniing stranger the 
melody, as I say, wafted me, and so to her 
were the rest of the vAirds addressed. 

Long after this, in a stiect in Bolpur, a 
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mendicant Baul was singing as lie walked 
along : 

How doth the unknown bird Hit in and out of the 
cage ! 

Ah ! could I but catch it, I’d ring its feet with uiy 
love ! 

I found this Haul to be saj'ing the very 
same thing. The unknown bird sometimes 
surrenders, itself within the bars of the cage 
to whisper tidings of the bondless unknown 
beyond. The heart would fain hold it near 
to itself for ever, but cannot. What but 
the melody of song can tell us of the goings 
and comings of the unknown bird ? 

That is why I am always reluctant to 
publish books of the words of songs, for 
therein the soul needs must be lacking. 

{:i2) The Riverside. 

When I returned home from the outset 
of my second voyage to England, my bro- 
ther Jyotiriudra and sister-in-law were 
living in a river-side villa at Chanderna- 
gore, and there I went to stay with them. 

The Ganges again ! Again those in- 
effable days and nights, languid with joy, 
sad with longing, attuned to ttie plaintive 
babbling of the river along the cool shade 
of its wooded banks. This Bengal skv-full 
of light, this south breeze, this flow of the 
river, this right royal laziness, this broad 
leisure stretching from horizon to horizon 
and from green earth to blue sky, all these 
were to tne as food and drink to the hungry 
and thirsty. Here it felt indeed like home, 
and in these 1 recognised the ministrations 
of a Mother. 

That was not so very long ago, and yet 
time has wrought many changes. Our 
little river-side nests, clustering under their 
surrounding greenery, have been replaced 
by mills which now, dragon-like, every- 
where rear their hissing heads, belching 
forth black smoke. In the midday glare 
of modern life even our hours of mental 
siesta liave been narrowed down to the 
lowest limit, and hydra-headed unrest has 
invaded every department of life. May be, 
this is for the better, but I, for one, cannot 
'account it wholly to the good. 

These lovely days of mine at the river- 
side passed by like so many dedicated lotus 
blossoms floating down the sacred stream. 
Some rainy afternoons I spent in a verit- 
able frenzy, singing away old Vnislmuva 
songs to my own tunes, accompanying 
myself on a hnrmotfium. On other after- 
noons we would drift along in a boat, my 


brother Jyotirindra accompanying my sing- 
ing with his violin. And as, beginning 
with the Puravi* we went on varying the 
mode of our music with the declining day 
we saw, on reaching the Hchaga* the 
western sky close the doors of its golden 
toy-shop, and the moon on the east rise 
over the fringe of trees. 

Then we would row back to the land- 
ing steps of the villa and seat ourselves 
cm a quilt spread on the ter/: Lee 
lacing the river. By then a silvery peace 
rested on both land, and w.vtcr, hardly 
any boats were ,L bout, the Iringe of trees 
on the bank was^flSced to a deep shadow, 
and the moon!. Jit glimmered over the 
smooth flowing-tetienm. 

The villa we were living in was known 
as Moran’s garden. A flight of stone- 
flagged steps led up from the water to a 
long, broad, verandah which formed part 
of the house. The rooms were not regular- 
ly arranged, nor all on the same level, and 
some had to be reached bv short flights of 
stairs. The big sitting room overlooking 
the landing steps had stained glass 
windows with coloured pictures. 

One of the pictures was of a swing 
hanging from a branch half-hidden in 
dense foliage, and in the checkered light 
and shade of this bower, two persons were 
swinging; and there was another of ;i 
broad flight of steps leading into some 
castle-like palace, up and down which men 
and women in festive garb were going and 
coming. When the light fell on the 
windows, these pictures shone wonder- 
lully, seeming to lill the river-side 
atmosphere with holiday music. Some lar- 
away long-forgotten revelry seemed to be 
expressing itself in silent words of light ; 
the love thrills of the swinging couple 
making alive with their eternal story the 
woodlands of the river hank. 

The topmost room of the house was in 
a round tower with windows opening to 
every side. This I used as my room for 
writing poetry. Nothing could be seen 
from there save the tops of the surround- 
ing trees, and the open sky. I was then 
busy with the Evening Sungs and of this 
room 1 wrote : P 

There, where, in the breast of limitless space, 

clouds arc laid to sleep, 

I have built my house for thee, <) Poesy I 

# Many of the Hindusthani classic modes are sup- 
posed to be best iu keeping with particular seasons of 
the year, or times of the day. 'Tr. 
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(33) More about the Evening Songs. 

At tliis time my reputation amongst 
literary r critics was that of bein^ a poet 
of broken cadence and lispin utterance. 
Everything about my work was dubbed 
misty, shadowy. However little I might 
have relished this at the time, the charge 
was not wholly baseless. * Aly poetry did 
in fact lack the backbone of wordly reality. 
Haw, amidst the ringed-in seclusion of my 
early years, was i to get the necessary 
material ? 

But one tlitng l nflfustV a admit. Behind 
this charge of vagrwvusJS^was the sting of 
the insinuation of itsij&*iug a deliberate 
affectation— for the ‘ °f cllect. The 

fortunate possessor m good eve-sight is 
apt to sneer at the youth with glasses, as 
il he wears them for ornament. While a 
reflection on the poor fellow’s infirmity 
may be permissible, it isj too bad to charge 
himwith pretending not to see. 

The nebula is not outside creation — if 
merely represents a phase; and to leave 
out ail poetry which has not .attained de- 
finiteness would not bring us to the truth 
of literature. If any true phase of man’s 
nature has found true expression, it is 
worth preserving — it may only be cast 
aside il not expressed truly. There is a 
period in man’s life when his feelings arc 
the pathos of the inexpressible, the anguish 
of vagueness. The poetry which attempts 
its expression cannot be called baseless — 
at worst it may be worthless; but it is not 
necessarily even that. The sin is not in 
the thing expressed, but in the failure to 
express it. 

There is a duality in man. Of the inner 
person, behind the outward current of 
thoughts, feelings and events, but little is 
known or recked ; butiorall that he can- 
not be got rid of as a laetor in life’s 
progress. When the outward life fails to 
harmonise with the inner, the dweller 
within is hurt, and his pain manifests 
itself in the outer ^consciousness in a 
manner to which it is difficult to give a 
name, or even to describe, and of which 
the cry is more akin to an inarticulate 
wail than words-, with more precise 
meaning. 

The sadness and ilain which sought 
expression in the Evening Songs had their 
roots in the depths of my being. As one’s 
sleep-smothered consciousness wrestles with 
a nightmare in its efforts to awake, so 
the submerged inner self struggles to free 


itself from its complexities and come out 
into the open. These Songs arc the history 
of that struggle. As in all creation, so in 
poetry, there is the opposition of forces. If 
the divergence is too wide, or the unison 
too close, there is, it seems to me, no room 
for poetiy. Where the pain of discord 
strives to attain and express its resolution 
into harmony, there does poetry break 
forth into music, as breath’ ‘through a 
flute. 

When the Evening Songs first saw the 
light they were not hailed with any flourish 
of trumpets, but none the less they did 
not lack admirers. I have elsewhere told 
the story of how at the wedding of Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Butt’s eldest daughter, 
Baukim Babu was at the door, and the 
host was welcoming him with the custo- 
mary garland of flowers. As 1 came up 
Bankim Balm eagerly took the garland 
and placing it round mv neck said: “The 
wreath to him, Ramesh, have you not 
read his Evening Songs ?’’ And when Mr. 
Butt avowed he had not yet done so, the 
manner in which Bankim Babu expressed 
his opinion of some of them amply reward- 
ed me. 

The Evening Songs gained for me a 
friend whose approval, like the rays of the 
sun, stimulated and guided the shoots of 
mv newly sprung efforts. This was Babu 
Rriyanath Sen. Just before this the Broken 
Heart had led him to give up all hopes of me. 

I won him back with these Evening Songs. 
Those who are acquainted with him know 
him as an expert navigator of all the seven 
seas* *of literature, whose highways and 
byeways, in Almost all languages, Indian 
and foreign, he is constantly traversing. To 
converse with him is to gain glimpses of 
even the most out of the way scenery in 
ths world of ideas. This proved of the 
greatest value to me. 

He was able to give his literary opi- 
nions with the fullest confidence^ for he 
had not to rely on his unaided taste 
to guide his likes and dislikes. This 
authoritative criticism ol his also assisted 
me more than I can tell. 1 used to 
read to him everything I wrote at the time, 
and but for the timely showers of his dis- 
criminate appreciation it is hard to say 
whether these early ploughings of mine 
would have yielded us they have done. 

* The world, or th* Indian boy knows it from 
fairy talc and folklore, lias seven seas ami thirteen 
rivets. Tr. 
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(«?•/) Morning Songs. 

At the river-side I also did a bit of prose 
writing, not on any detinite subject or 
plan, but in the spirit that boys catch 
butterflies. When spring comes within, 
many-coloured short-lived fancies are born 
and flit about in the mind, ordinarily un- 
noticed. In these days of my leisure, it 
was perhaps the mere whim to collect them 
which had come upon me. Or it may have 
been only another phase of my emancipat- 
ed self which hail thrown out its chest and 
decided to write just as it pleased; what l 
wrote not being the object, it being sufli- 
cient unto itself that it was / who wrote. 
These prose pieces were published later 
under the name of Vivhlhn Prnhnndhn, 
Various Topics, but they expired with the 
first edition and did not get a Iresh lease 
of life in a second. 

At this time, 1 think, J also began iny 
first novel, Bauthnkurunir Hut. 

After we had stayed for a time by the 
river, my brother Jvotirindra took a bouse 
in Calcutta, on Suddcr Streel near the 
Museum. I remained with him. While I 
went on here with the novel and the Even- 
ing Songs, a momentous revolution of 
some kind came about within me. 

One day, 1 ite in the afternoon, I was 
pacing the terrace of our Jorasanko house. 
The glow of the sunset combined with the 
wan twilight in a way which seemed to 
give the approaching evening a specially 
wonderful attractiveness fir me. Even the 
walls of the adjoining house seemed to grow 
beautiful. Is this uplifting of the cover of 
triviality from the everyday world, I won- 
dered, due to some magic in the evening 
light ? Never ! 

I eould see at once that it was the effect 
of the evening which had come within me ; 
its shades had obliterated my self. While 
the self was rampant during the glare of 
day, everything 1 perceived was mingled 
with and hidden by it. Now, that the self 
was put into the background, I could see 
the world in its own true aspect. And 
that aspect has nothing of triviality in it, 
it is full of beauty and joy. 

Since this experience I tried the effect of 
deliberately suppressing my self and view- 
ing the world as a mere spectator, and was 
invariably rewarded with a sense of special 
pleasure. I remember I tried also to ex- 
plain to a relative hog' to see the world 
in its true light, and the incidental lighten- 


ing of one’s own sense of burden which 
follows such vision; but, as I believe, with 
no success. 

Then I gained a further insight which 
has lasted all my life. 

f he end of Suddcr Street, and the trees 
on the Free School grounds opposite, were 
visible from our Suddcr Street house. One 
morning 1 happened to be s Landing on the 
verandah looking that way. The sun was 
just rising through the leafy tops of those 
trees. As 1 continued to gaze, all of a 
sudden a covering seemed to fall away 
from my eyes, a; (1 i found the world 
bathed in a wf^Tin-ful radiance, with 
waves of beauty ^;-id jo\ swelling on every 
side. This radiance pierced in a moment 
through the several strata of sadness and 
despondency which had accumulated over 
my heart, and flooded it with this universal 
light. 

That very day the poem, The Awaken- 
ing of the Waterlail , gushed forth and 
coursed on like a veritable cascade. The 
poem came to an end, but the curtain did 
not. fall upon the joy-aspect of the Universe. 
And it came to be so that no person or 
thing in the world seemed to me trivial or 
unplcasing. A tiling that happened the 
next day or the day following seemed 
specially astonishing. 

There was a curious sort of person, 
who came to me now and then, with a 
habit of asking a II manner of silly questions. 
One day he had asked: “Have you, sir, 
seen God with your own eyes?” A ud on 
my having to admit that I had not, he 
averred that he had. “What was it you 
saw?” I asked “He seethed and throbbed 
before my eyes!” was the reply. 

It can well be imagined that one would 
not ordinarily relish being drawn into 
abstruse discussions with such a person. 
Moreover, I was at the time entirely 
absorbed in my own writing. Nevcrthc- 
lese as he was a harmless sort of fellow 
I did not like the idea of hurting his 
susceptibilities and so tolerated him as 
best I eould. 

This time, when he came one afternoon, 

I actually felt glad to sec him, and 
welcomed him cordially. The mantle of 
his oddity and foolishness seemed to have 
slipped off, and the person I so joyfully 
hailed was the real man whom I felt 
to be in nowise inferior to myself, and 
moreover closely related. Finding no 
trace of annoyance within me at sight 
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ol him, nor any sense of my time being 
wasted with him, 1 was Idled with an 
immense gladness, and felt rid of some 
enveloping tissue of untruth which had 
been causing me so much needless and un- 
called for diseoiulort and pain. 

As 1 would stand against the verandah 
railing, the gait, the figure, the features 
of each one of the passers-by, whoever they 
might be, seemed to me all so extra- 
ordinarily wonderful, as they flowed past, 
waves on the sea of the universe. From 
infancy I had seen *on!y with my eyes, I 
now began to see vvittjLthe whole of my 
consciousness. 1 could t*Vt look upon the 
sight of two stniling'yC'rffhs, nonchalantly 
going their way, the arm of one on the 
other’s shoulder, as a matter of small 
moment ; for, through it 1 could see the 
fathomless depths ol the eternal spring of 
Joy from which mupberless sprays of 
laughter 1 ap up throughout the world. 

i had never before marked the play of 
limbs and lineaments which always accom- 
panies even the least of man’s actions; now 
1 was spell-bound by their variety, which I 
came across on all sides, at every moment. 
Yet 1 saw them not as apart by them- 
selves, but as parts of that amazingly 
beautiful greater dance which goes on at 
this very moment throughout the world 
of men, in each of their homes, in their 
multifarious wants and activities. 

Friend laughs with friend, the mother 
dandles her child, one cow sidles up to 
another and licks its body, and the im- 
measurability’ behind these comes direct 
to my mind with a shock which almost 
savours of pain. 

When of this period 1 wrote: 

I know not how of a sulUen my heart iluiKj open 
its (loots, 

And let the crowd of worlds rush in, greeting each 
other, — 

It was no poetic exaggeration. Rather 
I had not the power to express all I felt. 

For some time together I remained in 
this self- forgetful state of bliss. Then my 
brother thought of going to the Darjeeling 
hills. So much the better, thought 1. 
On the vast Himalayan tops 1 shall 
be able to see better and more deeply into 
what has been revealed to me in Sudder 
Street; at any rate I shall see how the 
Ilimayalas display themselves to my new 
gift of vision. 

But the victory was with that little 
house in Sudder Street. When, after 


I 

ascending the mountains, I looked around, 
l was at once aware 1 had lost my new 
vision. My sin must have been "in im- 
agining that I could get still more of 
truth from the outside. However sky- 
piercing the king of mountains may be, he 
can have nothing in his gift for me ; while 
He who is the (liver can vouchsafe a vision 
of the eternal uni verst in th^. dingiest of 
lanes, and in a moment of time. 

I wandered about amongst the firs, I 
sat near the falls and bathed in their 
waters, I gazed at the grandeur of Kinchin- 
jinga through a cloudless sky, but in 
what had seemed to me these likeliest of 
places, I found it not. I had come to know 
it but could see it no longer. While I 
was admiring the gem the lid had suddenly 
closed, leaving me staring at the enclosing 
casket. Bi^t, lor all the attractiveness of its 
workmanship, there was no longer any 
danger of my mistaking it lor merely an 
empty’ box. 

My Morning Songs came to an end, 
their last echo dying out with The Echo 
which I wrote at Darjeeling. This appar- 
ently proved such an abstruse affair that 
two friends laid a wager as to its real 
meaning. My only consolation was that, 
as I was equally unable to explain the 
enigma to them when they came to me for 
a solution, neither of them had to lose anv 
money over it. Alas ! The days when I 
wrote excessively plain poems about The 
Lotus and A Lnke had gone for ever. 

But does one write poetry to explain 
any matter ? What is felt within the heart 
tries to find outside shape as a poem. So 
when after listening to a poem any one 
says he has not understood, i feel nonplus- 
sed. If some one smells a flower and says 
he does not understand, the reply to him is: 
there is nothing to understand, it is only a 
scent. If lie persists, saying : that I know, 
but what does it all mean ? Then one has 
either to change the subject, of make it 
more abstruse by saying that the scent is 
the shape which the universal joy takes ill 
the flower. 

The difficulty is that words have mean- 
ings. That is why the poet has to turn and 
twist them in me ire and verse, so that the 
meaning may be held somewhat in check, 
a id the feeling allowed a chance to express 
itself. 

This utterance of feeling is not the 
statement of a fundamental truth, or a 
scientific fact, or a useful moral precept. 
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Bike a tear or a smile it is Inti a picture nf 
what is taking place within. If Science or 
Philosophy may gain anything from it 
they are welcome, but that • is not the 
reason ol* its being. If while crossing a 
ferry you can catch a lisli you are a lucky 
man, but that does not make the ferry 
boat a fishing boat, nor should you abuse 
the ferryman if he thics not make fishing 
his business.’ 

The Echo was written so long ago that 
it has escaped attention and I am now no 
longer called upon to render an account of 
its meaning. Nevertheless, whatever its 
other merits or defects may be, 1 can as- 
sure my readers that it was not mv inten- 
tion to propound a riddle, or insidiously 
convey any erudite teaching. The fact of 
the matter was that a longing had been 
horn within my heart, and, unuljlc to find 
any other name, I had called the thing 1 
desired an Echo. 

When from the original fount at its core, 
streams of melody are sent forth over the 
universe, their echo is reflected into our 
heart ofl the faces of our beloved and the 
other beauteous tilings around us. It must 
be, as I suggested, this Echo which we love, 
and not the things them selves from which 
it happens to be reflected ; for, that, which 
one day we scarce deign glance at, may be, 
on another, the very thing which claims 
our whole devotion. 

I had so long viewed the world with 
external vision only, and so had been un- 
able to sec its universal aspect of joy. 
When of a sudden, from some innermost 
core of my being, a ray of ligjit found its 
way out, it spread over and illuminated 
for me the whole universe, which then no 
longer appeared like heaps of things and 
happenings, but was disclosed to my sight 
as one whole. This experience seemed to 
tell me of the stream of melody issuing from 
the very depths of the universe and 
spreading'over space and time, re-echoing 
thence as waves of joy which flow right 
back to the source. 

When the artist sends his song forth from 
the depths of a lull heart that is joy indeed. 
And the joy is redoubled when this same 
song is wafted back to him as hearer. If, 
when the creation of the Arch-POet is thus 
returning back to him in a flood of joy, we 
allow it to flov. over our consciousness, we 
at once, immediately, become aware, in an 
inexpressible maimer, of*the end to which 
this flood is streaming. And as we become 


aware our love goes forth ; and our sel res 
are moved from tliir moorings anjl would 
fain float down the stream of joy to its in- 
finite goal. This is the meaning of the kinging 
which stirs within us at the sight of Beauty. 

The stream which comes from the Iufinitc 
and flows toward the finite — that is the 
True, the Good ; i't is subject to laws, definite 
inform. Its echo which returns towards 
the Infinite is Beauty and Joy; which are 
difficult of being touched or grasped, and 
so do they make us beside ourselves. This 
is what I tried to-sny fly way* of a parable 
or a song in The EtUo. That the result was 
not clear is not t« >i&e wondered at, for neither 
was the attempt f lkm clear unto itself. 

Let me set down here part of what i 
wrote in a letter, at a more advanced age, 
about the Morning Songs. 

‘There is none in the World, all are in my heart’ — is 
astute of mind belonging to]a particular age. When 
the heart is first awakened it puts forth its arms and 
would grasp the whole world, l»ke the tocLhmg infant 
which thinks everything meant foi its mouth. Gradu- 
ally it comes to understand what it really wants and 
what it does not. Then do its nebulous emanations 
shrink upon themselves, begin to get heated, and 
heat in their turn. 

To begin by wanting the whole world is to get 
nothing. When desire is concentrated, with the whole 
strength of one’s being upon any one object whatsoever 
it might be, then does the gateway to the Infinite 
become visible. The morning songs were the first 
throwing lorth of my inner self outwards, and conse- 
quently they lack any signs of such concentration. 

This all-pervading joy of a first outflow, 
however, has the effect of leading us to an 
acquaintance with the particular. The 
lake in its fulness seeks an outlet as a river. 
Then, instead of trying to engulf, it proceeds 
to taste in bits. In this sense the perma- 
nent later love is narrower than first love. 
It is more definite in the direction of its 
activities, desires to realise the whole in 
each of its parts, and is thus impelled on to- 
wards the infinite. What it finally reaches is 
no longer the former indefinite extension of 
the heart’s own inner joy, but a merging in 
the infinite reality which was outside itself, 
and thereby the attainment of the complete 
truth of its own longings. 

In Mohita Babu’s edition these Morning 
Songs have been placed in the group of 
poems entitled Nishkraman, The Emergence. 
For in these was to be found the first 
news of my coming out of the Heart 
Wilderness into the open world. There- 
after did this pilgrim heart make its 
acquaintance with that world, bit by 
bit, part by part, in many a mood and 
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manner. And at the end, after gliding past alt 
the numerous landing steps of ever-eliang- 
ing impermanence, it will reach the in- 
finite, —not the vagueness of indeterminate 
possibility, but the consummation of 
perfect fulness of Truth. 

From my earliest years Jen joyed a simple 
•and intimate communion with Nature. 
Radi one of the coconut trees in our 
garden had for me a distinct personality. 
When, on corning home from the Normal 
School, I sayr behind the skyline of our 
rool-terracc blue-grey \y*iter-lnden clouds 
•thickly banked up. the inimense depth of 
gladness which filled me, all in a moment, 
I can recall clearly even now. On opening 
my eyes every morning, the blithely 
awakening world used to call me to join 
it like a playmate; the perfervid noondav 
sky, during the long silent watches of 
the siesta hours, would spirit me away 
from the work-a-day world into the re- 
cesses of its hermit cell ; and the darkness of 
night woidd open the door to its phantom 
paths, and take me over all the seven seas 
and thirteen rivers, past all possibilities and 
impossibilities, right into its wonderland. 

Then one day, when, with the dawn 
of youth, mv hungry heart began to cry 
out for its sustenance, a barrrier was 
set up between this play of inside and 
outside. And my whole being eddied 
round and round my stricken heart, creatin' 
a vortex within itself, in the whirls of 
which its consciousness was confined. 

This loss of the harmony between inside 
and outside, due to the over-riding claims 
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of the heart in its trouble, and the con- 
sequent restriction of the privilege of 
communion which had been mine, was 
mourned by me in the Evening Songs. In 
the Morning Songs I celebrated the sudden 
opening of a gate in the barrier, by what 
shock I know not, through which I re- 
gained tbe lost one, nut only a.s I knew it 
before, but more deeply, mote fully, by 
force of the intervening separation. 

Thus did the First Book of my life come 
to an end with these chapters «f union, 
separation and reunion. Or, rather, it 
is not true to say it has come to an end. 
The same subject has still to be continued 
through more elaborate solutions of 
worse complexities, to a greater finale. 
Kach one comes here to finish but one 
book of life, which, during the progress 
of its variohs parts, grows spiral-wise on 
an ever-increasing radius. So, while each seg- 
ment may appear different from the others 
on a cursory glance, they all really lead 
back to the self-same starting centre. 

The prose writings of the Evening Song 
period were published, as I have said, under 
the name of Yividha Prubandha. Those 
others which correspond to the time of my 
writing the Morning Songs came out under 
the title of Alocluina , Discussions. The 
difference between the characteristics of 
these two would be a goodL index to the 
nature of the change that had in the mean- 
time taken place within me. 

Translated by 
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CHIPS FROM A HINDU WORKSHOP IN CHINA 

.By Professor Rknoy Komar Sarkar, m.a. 


I* Imperialism and Laisser faire in 
Ancient India. 

S AKYASIMHA died in B.C. 483. The 
political history of India lor the next 
century and a half may be supposed 
to repeat the story of the old struggle for 
overlordship, though documentary evi- 
dences are wanting. But by B.C. 322, the 
hegemony of Magadlia state is established 
46—2 


and Cliandragupta is found to be at its 
helm, lie reigns from B.C. 322 to 298, 
and his grandson Asoka from 270 to 230. 

The period is an epoch of nationalism, 
of a strong unified rule, and of a vast Im- 
perialistic organisation. “For the first 
time in the history of India there is one 
authority from Afghanistan across the 
continent eastward Ho Bengal, and from 
the Himalayas down to the Central Pro- 
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vinees.” The boundaries of this Indian 
Empire are further extended by Asoka so 
as to iuclude the whole of Southern India 
excepting the extreme south which remains 
feudatory. 

The Indian Napoleon commences his life- 
work by vanquishing the vanity of the 
barbarian Selculcos, f thc ruler of the Helle- 
nistic Syria, ‘-who had invaded India. 

The Year No. I of Chaudragupta’s Im- 
perialism is his brilliant victory over this 
lnlcclichlu'i (foreigner). It is with this 
tact that Indian political history, of which 
records have been preserved, really begins. 

Referring to Creek invasion, however, 
Matthew Arnold started the superstition, 
now common to every westerner : 

“Tile E ist In weil 1 >vv Ik* fore the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let tin* Ictinus thunder past, % 

And planned in thought again." 

Even Mr. Vincent Smith, who is gener- 
ally very sober, devotes a disproportion- 
ately large space to Alexander’s campaign 
in his Early History of hid in. Strictly speak- 
ing, these researches should be incorporat- 
ed with the investigations of Professors 
Mahaily and Burv and have no place in a 
.(textbook of Indian history. The account 
of Alexander’s expedition may loom large 
to students of Greece as a World-Power 
but is an incubus on the students of Indian 
civilisation. Besides, Mr. Smith himself 
admits that Alexander’s enterprise did not 
leave any impression on India. 

India did not “plunge in thought 
again..” Says Rhys Davids : • 

“At the end of the fourth century B. C., Seleukos 
Nikntor, then :iL the height ot Ins power, attempted 
to rival Alcxai.il> r by invading India. But he met 

with a very diil.rent foe Seleukos found the 

consolidated and org.un. ;d empire of Magadha 
against which all his efforts were in vain. After an 
unsuccessful campaign lie was glad to escape by 
ceding all his provinces west of the Indus, including 
Gedrosia and Arachosia (about cipi d to thejAfglianis- 
tan of ti*dav), and by giving his daughter in 
marriage to tin victorious I£inperor ot India in ex- 
change lor live hundred elephants of war.” 

Nirvnnism of the Snkyusimhas did not 
militate aga .ust the establishment of the 
Indian Empire and the triumph over a 
foreign foe. About B.C. 300 India was not 
only a first-class power but the first power 
of the world, and Pataliputra, the capital, 
was the centre of gravity of the interna- 
tional system. The Hindus maintained 
this position unrivalled tor a full century. 
It was only towards its close that Chinese 
Imperialism began to share with the In- 


dian the same importance as a World- 
Power. Roman Imperialism was not yet 
conceived. Neither Sianfu, nor any of the 
Alexandras, nor Rome, could thus vie 
with Pataliputra in its political prestige 
and diplomatic importance. 

A natural c ineomitant of Imperialism 
both in China anil India was the spirit of 
eclecticism and Inisscr ihirc in matters 
religious. A nation-maker cannot afford 
to be a dogmatist, a strict follower of the 
letter, for it is the “letter that kUletli.’’ 

The great monarehs Chandragupta and 
Asoka were no hidebound pedants. What- 
ever their personal faiths, they knew that 
their function was not to advocate one or 
other of the prevailing isms, but to elabo- 
rate a new Imperialistic creed which 
should be quite independent of all. Their 
mission was not to be fulfilled by making 
the State subordinate to one or other of 
the speculative systems of the age. The 
Zeitgeist, was therefore represented not ny 
Nirvnnism, or Yognism or Upnnishmi^sm, 
or Jainism, but by the policy of let-alone 
and non-intervention so far as the people’s 
views were concerned. The State eared 
solely for the systematic carrying out of a 
propaganda according to the financial, 
economic, political and militaristic teach- 
ings recorded in the ArLhnsnstru* of 
Kautilya. 

II. Hindu Bushido and Indono 

Damashii. 

We do not know exactly what was the 
personal , faith of Chandragupta. The 
followers of Mahavira claim him for a 
Jaina. According to Ilaekmann in Hud- 
dhisin ns n Religion , “Chandragupta himself 
was not a Buddhist ; he was on far more 
friendly terms with the Brahmans, and it 
was the same with his sou Bindusara.” k 
And those modern scholars, who take their 
cue from a Schopenhauer, a Matthew 
Arnold and a Kipling in trying to under- 
stand India, need m>te that Mcgasthenes, 
the Head of the Hellenistic Embassy at 
Pataliputra, observed nothing of the so- 
called Nirvanism, quietism and pessimism. 
Says Ilaekmann : 

"From the fragment^ of them ... we learn as to 
matters of importance very little about Buddhism. 
Megasthenes names the Buddhists as ‘Sramanai,’ 

• This difficult Sanskrit work has been translated 
into English by Mr. R. Shamashastri for the Mysore 
Government and its materials utilised by Mr. Naren 
Law in his Hindu Polity . 
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and says that they were opposed to the 'Brahnianai.’ 
But his description of their mode of' life is vapfiie, 
aiuHie sceu.s to mix the Buddhists up with other 
Indian sects. 

This was perfectly natural, because 
Megasthenes came with his eyes open. He 
was not obsessed by any preconceived 
theory. He had not also* the hypothesis 
of his own race as being superior. Rather 
he knew that hit was living as a guest of 
the first power of the world. Uy the test 
of war Megasthenes the Greek belonged to 
an inferior ra®e— he Ivas the ambassador 
.from a humiliated second-class power. 

So in Pataliputrn, the evty of the East, 
this representative of the West noticed not 
the predominance of any non-secular and 
transcendental speculation but the apo- 
theosis of Imperialism and all-round 
Eclecticism. The morality of the age can 
be expressed in the terms of Snkruniti, 
which, though a later ‘compilation, does 
redlly represent the Xiti or rules of life that 
havfc been prevalent since the age of 
Kautilya. The following is a translation 
from the Sanskrit texts edited by Gustav 
Oppert for the Government of Madras: 

Even Hrahmaiias should flight if there have been 
aggressions oil women ami priests. ...... (IV. 

vii. r.UD.) 

flic m in who runs a wav iro n battle is surely 
killed b\‘ the gods (IV. vii. OiM). 

The life ol even the ttr.ihmana who lights when 
attacked is praised in this world, for the virtue 
of a kshatriya is deiived also Irom brahma. (IV. 
vii 000-7). 

The death of Kshatrivas in the bed is a sin. The 
man who gets death with an unhurt body by ex- 
creting phlegm and biles and crying aloud is not a 
Kshatriya. Men learned in ancient history do not 
praise such a state of things. Heath in the home 
except in a fight is not laudable. Cowardice is a 
miserable sin. (IV. vii. GOd-Kb. 

The Kshatriya who retreats with a bleeding body 
after sustaining defeat in battles and is encircled 
by family-mmiVis deserves death. (IV. vii. 014-15.) 

Kings who valorously light and kill each other 
in battles arc sure to attain heaven. lie also gets 
eternal bliss who lights for his master at tile head 
of the armv and docs not shrink through fear. 
(IV. vii. 01 (Mb). 

People should not regret the death of the brave 
man who is killed iu Unities. The man is purged 
and delivered of all sins aud attains heaven. (IV. 
vii. 620-21). 

The fairies of the other World vie with each other 
in reaching the warrior who is killed in battles in 
the hope that he bo their husband. (IV. vii. 022-23). 

The great position that is* attained by the sages 
after long and tedious penances is immediately 
reached hv warriors who meet death in warfare. 
(IV. vii. 024-25). 

The rascal who flies from a fight to save his life 
is really dead though alive, and endures the sins 
of the whole pcnnlc. (IV. vii. 050-7)* 

When the Kshatrivas have become cdetc, and 


the people are b;ing oppressed by lower orders of 
men, the Bralimauas should light and extirpate them 
(IV. vii. GOO 7). 

This Kshatriynism is Bushido according 
to Japanese notions, Chivalry in medueval 
European phraseology, militarism in 
modern parlance. You may call this the 
spirit of Sparta. 

Another aspect of Hindu Chi'v-alry may 
be described from the authoritative Laws 
of Manu, the Moses of India. This work 
is generally recognised as older than 
Chandragupta and may be as old as Sakya 
(though, in its present form, probably as 
late as fourth century A. I).) : 

Let the soldier, good in battle, never guilefully 
conceal 

(Wherewithal to smite the unwary) in his staff the 
treacherous steel ; 

L.*L him scorn to barb his javelin- — let the valiant 
never aifthnt 

With fell-poison juice his arrows, never put lire 
upon the point. 

Iu his car or on his war horse, should he chance 
his foe to meet, 

Let him smite not if he find him lighted down 
upon his leet. 

Let lum spare one standing suppliant, with his 
closed hands raised on high, 

Spare him whom his long hair louoscn'd blinds 
and hinders from to fly, — 

Spare him if he sink exhausted ; spare il he for life 
crave : 

Spaie him crying out lor mercy, ‘Take me for I yiu 
thy slave.* 

Still remembering his duly, never let the soldier 
smite 

One unarm'd, defenceless, mourning for one fallen 
in the light ; 

Never strike the sadly wounded —never let the 
brave attack 

One b^ sudden terror smitten, turning in base 
flight his bagk ; 

He, that flying from battle, by his foe is slaughter'd 
tlici e, 

All the burthen ui his captain’s sin hereafter shall 
he bear. 

The translation is by Griffith. In these 
declarations bv the Hindu International 
legists of Manu’s School at least2500 years 
ago we seem to be reading the latest re- 
solutions of the ‘Concert of Europe’ at 
their Hague Conferences and the pious 
wishes of Peace-apostles like Carnegie. 

As with Chandragupta, so with Asoka 
the contemporary of Shi IIwang-Ti. It is 
afar cry from the dogma of the historic. 
Sakyasimlia to the Dhumma proclaimed 
by Asoka. Besides, Asoka was a national- 
ist, i.c., an Imperialist first, and a follow- 
er of Dluumna afterwards. 

Imperialists must ljeeessarily be neutral 
in religious policy and eclectic in personal 
life unless they choose to fail like a Philip 
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II of Spain, a Louis XTV of France, an 
Aurang/.ib of India, or a James II of 
England. Asoka’s E licts are therefore 
neither the fiery ful mi nations of ban and 
anathema and a Bull of excommunication: 

— nor the autocratic proclamations of a 
so-called state-religion such as was em- 
bodied in tjie Inquisition, the Revocation 
of the E lict ’ of X intes, the Re-imposition 
of the Jizya, or the arbitrary Declaration 
of Indulgence. They are the sober and 
sedate expressions of a social-service-pro- 
paganda and a universal moral sense to 
which nobody in the world could object. 
Like his Chinese contemporary, Asoka 
was harsh towards pedants, e.g., the 
Bralitnanas, and did not like their sacri- 
fices, but had no objection to Brahmatias 
as such. Rather, he made toleration an 
important article of his faith. * 

Such religious neutrality, toleration 
and eclecticism have been exhibited by 
the Asoka of Modern Asia. Mutsuhito the 
Great of Japan is inspired by the same 
sanity of good sense and liberalism in his 
formulation of the Educational Rescript 
which characterises the “Meiji” lira or 
Epoch of “Enlightenment” in Dai Nippon. 
Like the “enlightened despot” of the third 
century B.C. the Mikado assumes the posi- 
tion of a schoolmaster. The picture is that 
of an Emperor, with a ferula in hand, ad- 
ministering to the whole empire as to an 
elementary school homoeopathic doses of 
common-sense morality. The Proclama- 
tion is in the right patriarchal style.— com- 
parable in its austere dignity and rarnest- 
ness with the historic edicts* of the Indian 
Emperor, and breathes the simple 
eloquence of the “Ten Commandments” 
though there is no m/ntion of God in it : 

“Know vc. Our subjects, 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founder] our Empire 
on ft basis broad and everlasting and have deeply 
and firmly implanted * virtue ; our subjects ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety have from genera- 
tion to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
»- This is the gloi y of the fundamental character of our 
Umpire, and herein also lies the source of our 
Education. Y'\ our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers and sisters ; 
as husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends 
true; bear yourselves in modesty and moderation; 
extend vour benevolence to all; pursue learning and 
cultivate arts and thereby develop intellectual 
faculties and perfect moral powers ; furthermore 
advance public good and promote common iutercsts ; 
always respect the constitution and observe the 
laws; should rmergenev urise, offer yourselves 
courageously n. the staff; and thus guard and 
main tain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne 
coeval with heaven md earth. So shall ye not 


only be our good and faithful subjects, but reudet* 
illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed bv our Imperial Ancestors, to be observ- 
ed alike by their descendants and the Subjects, 
infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Oar wish to lav it to heart in all reverence, in 
common with your, our subjects, that we may all 
thus attain to "the sane virtue.” 

This Imperial Michi, i.e., “Way” or Tao 
or Muggn is neither Shintoism nor Con- 
fucianism, nor Buddhism, nor Christianity, 
and vet in a sense it is all. In fact, here is 
Yam a to Damnshii , the spirit of Japan. 
So also the Dliaintnu of Asoka embodies 
Indono DnmnshH, the spirit of Ilindustluui, 
rather than any ism. It is not necessary 
to connect or identify Asoka’s creed or 
“way” with anv of the isms of his din'. 
Like one of his illustrious successors, 
Akbar the Great, he may be credited with 
having founded a new iaith. Philosophi- 
cally speaking, it was a practical morality 
evolved eclectically out of the thousand 
and one isms floating in the air. llistoijjpal- 
ly, it may lie traced to the positivistic 
element in others’ teachings as well. Says 
Rhys Davids : 

“The doctrine, as an ideal, must have been 

already widely accepted But how sane the 

grasp of tilings most dillicult to grasp, llow simple, 
how true, how tolerant, his view ol conduct am 
life! How tree from all the superstitions that 
dominated so many minds, then as now, in bast ana 
West alike! 1 . 

In personal life Asoka may have been a 
daily reciter of the Pali Tripitaka and a 
monk of* the Sakyan Order. But the state- 
craft enunciated in his Dhannna was not 
S'lkyaistu. The Diiamma was a distinc- 
tively nevv force meant to govern the life 
and thought of the day. To ignore this 
is to ignore the laws of social evolution 
and ignore the philosophy of history. # 

It is absurd to suppose that Shintoism 
or Buddhism explains modern Japan. It 
is absurd to believe that the primitive 
Christian doctrine, e.g., “The Kingdom of 
God is within yoi*,” had any significance 
in Mediaeval Europe When Guelphs and 
Ghibellins were flying at each others’ 
throats in every city and every state. It 
is childish to think that modern Germany 
can be understood^ solely on the strength 
of such terms as the Classicism of a 
Goethe, the Idealism and Romanticism of 
a Fichte atid a Pestalozzi, or the Zollverein 
of a Frederick List, without reference to 
all that the name Bismarck connotes. It 
is equally absurd to try to explain China 
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and India of the third ceutury B.C. and 
after by . ignoring the Napoleonistrt of 
Shi Hwangti and the Machiavellism of 
Kautilya and the Dlinmnut of Asoka. 

Chandragupta, Asoka, Shi Hwangti and 
Wu Ti are at least as powerful names in 
culture-history as Sakyasimha, Mahavira, 
Confucius and Laotsze. ‘They were, in 
fact, the great protagonists in the drama 
of contemporary life, having pushed every 
other character into the back-ground. 
The old super-annuated doctrines were 
given the go?by in * the denouement ; so 
.that to the post-Mauryan Hindus and 
the later Hans the “now • sun rose bring- 
ing the n**w year.” There was no longer 
a Sakya the moralist, but a Buddha the 
god, one of those whom Sakya had most 
probably repudiated. No longer a Con- 
fucius the librarian-sage of Loo, but a 
Confucius the god, a coljeague of Shangti. 

U[. Internationalism in Western 
•Asia and India in Olden Days. 

The ever-lighting city-states of Greece 
could not protect their freedom against 
the monarchical resources of Alexander’s 
father, nor did they present a united front 
against him. So Alexander succeeded 
Philip to a rich conquest. With him the 
old spirit of Hellas had no charm. He had 
no Hellenic traditions. He began his life- 
work, therefore, by abolishing, first, the 
republican form of government, and 
secondly, the parochial nationalisms of the 
people. Then he started on a world- 
conquest which was as much intellectual 
as physical. To students of science his ex- 
pedition looks like the campaign of modern 
anthropologists, archa-ologists and natur- 
alists, The pupil of Aristotle had mastered 
his comparative, historical and inductive 
methods quite well, though he rejected his 
system of city-states. So throughout his 
expedition he never forgot to bring about 
social and marital alliances between East 
and West, and to facilitate comparisons 
between facts of the same order by found- 
ing libraries, museums, gardens, etc. The 
whole route began to be dotted with 
Alexandras, the nucleuses of race-mixture, 
culture-fusion, and wedlock between Asia 
and Europe, the ganglionic centres of an 
all-round eclecticism. 

Alexander with his world-sense was 
altogether a new phenomenon in history. 
This conscious internationalism was a new 
force and left its stamp on Western Asia, 
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Egypt, and Greece, the principal field of its 
application, and to a certain exteat on 
India and China; For centuries alter the 
premature death of Alexander in B. C. 320 
the spirit of Alexander dominated every 
part of Asia and Europe. Signs of the bridg- 
ing of the gulf attempted and partially 
achieved by this greatest of idealists need 
be read (though with* great Caution) in 
e\ery important item of the world’s pre- 
Christian Culture. 

It seems that Chandragupta had caught 
something of the great conqueror’s inter- 
nationalism, while a mere adventurer in 
the Punjab. Hence his acceptance of the 
daughter of Scleukos as wife. The mar- 
riage of a Hindu monarch with a Greek 
princess was an epoch-making event in 
Indian history like the expulsion of the 
foreigner. .But such marriages were not 
few and far between in those days. It was 
probably an epoch of inter-racial mar- 
riages. Metropolitan life, e. g., at l’atali- 
putra, was intensely international. Its 
position as the diplomatic centre of the 
world naturally made it the headquarters 
of foreign Embassies. Rhys Davids sug- 
gests the following picture : — 

“And with the princess and her suite, and the 
ambassador and his, not to speak of the Greek 
artists and artisans employed at the court, there 
must have been quite a considerable Greek com- 
munity, about B.C. 300, at the distant city on the 
southern bank of the Ganges. - ' 

Mr. Vincent Smith remarks in his burly 
History rtf Indio that “the Maurya Empire 
in the^lrd centur\ r B. C. was in constant 
intercourse with foreign states, and that 
large numbers of strangers visited the 
capital on business. Further, “all foreign- 
ers were closely watched by officials who 
provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and in 
case of need, medical attendance.” Accord- 
ing to this scholar, Hindu intercourse with 
Persians was greater than that with 
Greeks. 

Internationalism inaugurated by Chan- 
dragupta continued under his successors* 
According to Lloyd iti The Creed of Half 
Japan, while Bindusara (B. C. 297-272) 
“was on the throne, the king of Egypt sent 
an embassy, under a certain Dionysus, to 
Pataliputra ; and on one occasion he 
wrote a letter to Antiochus, king of Syria, 
asking to have a professor of Greek sent to 

him. Greek writers speak of him that 

he adopted the Sanskrit title Amitragbati, 
the slayer of his foes.” 
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Asoka also was a great internationalist, 
lie cherished the ambition of being a 
world-monarch. In the 13th edict we read 
of his embassies to the kings of Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus, and Kyrenc, 
to the Cholas and 1‘audyas in South India, 
to Ceylon and to the peoples dwelling on 
the borders of his gmpire. The missiona- 
ries sent out 1 j 3 ’ him to various parts of the 
world were as much secular as religious — 
at once the St. Augustines, Alcuins and 
Sir Thomas Koes of liindusthan. Him- 
self combining the tunetious of a Ca-sar 
and a Pope, Asoka’s ‘legates,’ those 
‘hands and eyes,’ were necessarily the 
plenipotentiaries and consul-generals for 
his empire. 

Mr. Lloyd gives a detailed account of 
Asoka’s missionary activity. 

“These sovereigns and peoples Asuka mid i esses 
mainly on two subji-ets — care for the health ami 
welfare of the people, and ‘i rue conquest’ over them- 
selves and their passions.” He refers to the “Greek 
merchants trading and travelling in India, whose 
votive inscriptions have been lound in ancient 
Buddhist temples in the peninsula.” 

We read : 

* It was to Anliochu* I. (of Syria) that Asoka had 
applied for assistance as to medicinal herbs. # * * In 
tlic wars which Antioehus 1. waged against the 
Gauls and Celts. /....he had used elephants which he, 
like his contemporary, l’ynlms of Epii us, had 
obtained from Asoka’s father, Ihndusara 

Macedonia must have been full oJ men who had 
been in Central Asia and India in those days of 
constant coming and going, and there must have 
been a great interest taken in things Indian 

Among the dialogues of Aristippus the founder 
of the Cyrenaic School of Philosophy, there was 
one which bore the name of Purus, a ntflnc well 
known among Indian kings # 

Alexandria v\ a? connected with India 1 j v at least 
three routes. A certain amount of the overland 
traffic from Clnua cf ic into Alexandria vi.i 
Palestine (which was in the Egyptian sphere of in- 
fluence), and even the superior attractions of 
Antioch could not kill this commerce, which was, 
however, more Central and EasLcru Asian than 
Indian. A further contingent of caravans brought 
in Indiam-goods via the Persian Gulf, Palmyra 
(later) and Palestine. The Egyptian ports in the 
Red Sea had direct communication, without any 
serious rivals, with the ludian ports at the mouth 
of jt.be Indus.' 1 

Internationalism must have continued 
during the post-Asokan times also. For 
Sewell remarks in The Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Vol, II. on the commerce of the 
period from B.C. 200 to A.D. 250: “There 
was trade both overland and by sea with 
Western Asia, Greece, Rome ami Egypt, as 
well as wUh China a ah the East. * * 

PJinv mentions vast quantities of specie 


that found its way every year from Rome 
to India.” And for the same period in 
Northwestern India there was great inter- 
course with Rome during the ascendency 
of the Kuslmns. 

( b ) Central Asia and China. 

The early history of the intercourse of 
China with foreigners is not yet clear. 
Scholars like Lacouperie have been assi- 
duous in proving the connexion of the 
Celestials with the Hindus, Persians and 
Babylonians from pi*e-SakyHn and pre- 
Confucian times. Astrological notions, 
totemistic practices and. some of the super 
stitions, as well as 'the whole Taoistic 
metaphysics and *hoeuspoeus' have been 
traced to foreign sources. Even the theory 
has been started that the .first Emperor 
Shi Hwang Ti, the contemporary of 
Asoka, “was in some way connected” 
with the Maurva Dynasty of India. And 
there is a tradition that Buddhism first 
came to China about B.C. 217. • 

Incontestable evidences arc not forth- 
coming. lienee Ilirth, the great authority 
on the ancient period of Chinese history, 
is sceptical about any foreign religions of 
China before Wn 'lYs time. And yet lie 
is compelled to criticise himself thus: 

“Wc possets the most plausible arguments for 
the introduction of foreign influences in Chinese 
culture at the time when relations with Western Asia 
were opened under the Emperor Wu Ti at the end of 
the second century B.C. ; but if we examine 
numerous facts still on record as referring to times 
immediately preceding the \\ a Ti period we are 
bound to notice that changes of a di fie re lit Kind 
had come over the Chinese of this as compared 
with those of the Confucian and pre-Confucian 

J icriods. The growing influence of foreign elements 
iom Tsin in the west, Chau in the north, and Cbu 

in the south may account fur this Lau-tzi, as a 

native of the state of Chu, was born and pruoably 
brought up among the southern barbarians.” 

F urther : 

“Altogether, readers of the history of Chau, as 
represented in Ssima-Tsicn’s account, will receive 
the impression that it contains various prognostics 
of that important change in cultural life which 
became dominant in the age of Tsin Shi Hwang Ti ; 
namely a Tartarised China, the traditional Confucian 
views of life having been supplanted by Tartar, 
Scythian, Ilunnic or Turkish elements, elements that, 
whatever name wc may give them, had grown out 
of the national life of Central Asiatic foreigners.” 

Just as Western Asia plays animportant 
part in Indian history of the 3rd century 
B.C., so Central Asia, i.c., the regions to 
the west ot China, plays an important 
part in her history of the period. And 
Central Asia is also the connecting link 
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between India and China. Wu Ti formed 
an alliance with the Yueli Chi or Indo- 
Scythinnrs against the common enemy, the 
Huns. .Later, to quote Gnwcn, 11 the great 
generals carried the arms of China into 
Western Asia, caused the banners of East- 
ern Empire to meet the banners of Rome 
on the shores of the Caspian, and made a 
way for the merchants of China to carry 
their silk and iron into the markets of 
Europe.’ 1 

The following is from Parker’s Chinn: 

“A great revoliftion in Thought took place about 
two centuries before our era; the time coincides 
with the conquests of the I \irt Ilians, and it is 
possible that Gracko-Koinan civilisation was affected 
by the saint* wave that uiTlm’iivcd China— whatever 
it was. At all events, then* was a general move- 
ment and a simultaneous expansion in the world 
all the way from Rome to Corea. The result was 
that China now first heard of Judin, Buddhism, and 
the Farthians.” 

EiLTs Bivhlhism alsobnay be quoted : 

‘'Chinese armies had boon fighting a series of 
campaigns in Central Asia and had repeatedly come 
into contact with Buddhism established there. 
Repeatedly it happened that Chinese generals, 
engager! in that war, hud occasion to refer, in their 
reports to the throne, to the influence of Buddhism. 1 ’ 

Laurence Binyon in his Painting in the 
Par East speaks of the same foreign inter- 
course in the following terms : 

“lu H.C. 200 the Chinese set king markets for 
their silk opened communication with Western 
Asia. A century later the Emperor Wu Ti sent a 
mission to the same regions. Greek designs appear 
on the earliest metal mirrors of China, it is 
possible that in the Chinese fable of the Paradise 
of the West the myths of the Greeks may lie re- 
flected.”. 

' The whole epoch beginning with Alex- 
ander’s accession to the Greek throne and 
extending for at least three centuries may 
be presumed to have been one in which 
race-boundaries were being obliterated, cul- 
tural angularities were being rounded off’, 
people’s intellectual horizou was being en- 
larged, and the sense of universal humanity 
generated. It was a time when the Aristo- 
telians, Platonists, “Cynics” and Stoics 
were likely to meet the Apocalyptists, Zo- 
roastrians, Confueiauists, Taoists, Nirr art- 
ists and Yogaists on a common platform, — 
when the grammarians and logicians of 
Alexandria were probably comparing notes 
with the Paninians and Darsanists of 
India, when the herbalists of Asia Minor 
could hold debates with the Charakan 
Ayurvedists of Hindusthan, when, in one 
word, culture was being developed not 
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from national angles but from one interna- 
tional view-point and placed as far as pos- 
sible on a universal basis. The courses of 
instruction offered at the great Universities 
of the world, e.g., those at lionanfu, 
Taxila, and I’atnliputra, the Alexandras, 
and Athens, comprehended the whole en- 
cyclopaedia of arts and sciences known to 
both Asia and Europe.* 

The literati, hhikshus, magi and sanya- 
sins of the East met the rm\stics, sophists, 
gnostics and peripatetics of the West at 
out-of-the-way inns or caravanserais or at 
the recognised academics and seats of 
learning. ‘Universal-Eaees-Congresses’ and 
International Conferences of Scientists may 
have been matters of course, and every 
man who was of any importance — Hindu, 
Chinese, Persian, Egyptian, Greek— was 
necessarily a student of world-culture and 
a citizen oT the world. This intellectual 
expansion influenced the social systems 
also in every part of the civilised world. 
Inter-racial marriages may he believed 
to have been things of common occurrence, 
and everywhere there was a rapproche- 
ment in ideals of life and thought. The 
world was fast approaching a common 
consciousness, a common conscience and 
a common standard of civilisation.- 

A picture of this fusion of cultures 
though for a subsequent period is given by 
Laurence Binyon in his chapter on Parly 
Art Traditions in Asia. 

“What then do we find in this Jit Lie, remote 
kingdom in the heart of Asia ? We find sculpture 
and paintings, we find heaps of letters ou tablets 
of wood ; odds and ends of woven stuffs and furni- 
ture; and police Notices on strips of bamboo 

The police notices are in Chinese. The letters are 
written in a form of Sanskrit. But the string with 
which the wooden tablets arc tied is sealed with it 
clay seal ; and in most cases the seat is a Greek seal, 
the image of an Athena or a Heracles. Here, then, 
we touch three great civilisations at once: India, 
(.'•recce, China 

If we ask ourselves what ^{Unities these^pain tings 

reveal, with what art we cm connect them- we 

are reminded of features m Indian, Persian, Chinese 
and Japanese Painting 

Will, the sculptures tell us more? They- at ongc 

remind us of other sculpture We see what seems 

a Greek Apollo ; and then little by little the Greek 
features become jinore Indian ; Apollo transforms 
himself into a Buddha.” 

The marriage of Asia with Europe— that 
meeting of “the twain” which is never 
to be— was thus an accomplished fact in 
every department ot hurnau culture at 
least 2200 years ago ! 
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IV. The Pioneers of Asiatic Unity. 

The fortunes of Buddhism during the 
period of so-called anarchy in China may 
be thus describeds]in the word of Haclc- 
tnann : 

“The most striking fact, to which too little notice 
has so far been given, is that it was not till the 
beginning of t^e fourtf! century A I). that the 
Chinese were allowed to become monks in the 
Buddhist religion. The authorised representatives, 
therefore, of the new religion were foreigners 
during the first two and a half centuries. A roll of 
names of foreigners has been handed down to us 
who came irom India, from the Himalayan states, 
and from Central Asia, to take charge of Buddhism 
in China. For a long time their most important 
labours consisted in translations of the books of 

the Buddhist Canon Tdl about A. I). BOO the 

translators were all foreigners (with the exception 
of one Chinese layman)." 

The following is taken from Giles : 

“It was not until A. I). 333 that the Chinese 
people were allowed to take Buddhist orders. This 
permission was due to the influence of a remarkable 
Indian priest, named Budhachinga, who reached the 

capital in A.D. 310 Buddhism now began to take 

a firm hold ; and under the year 3S1 we read of a 
special temple bu.lt for priests within the Imperial 
palace. A further great impetus to the spread id* 
this religion was given by the ar-ival, about the 

year 385, of Kumaro;* a He laboured for many 

years as a translator, dying in 41 7 The work by 

which lie is best known is the translation of what 

is called The Diamond SuLrn whi- h teaches that 

all objects, all phenomena are illusory, and have no 

real existence, seems to show that faith in Buddha 

through the Buddhist scriptures can also make a 

man ‘wise unto salvation* While Kurnarajiva was 

spreading the faith in China, and dictating com- 
mentaries on the sacred books of Buddhism to some 
eight hundred priests, the famous traveller, Fa 
Ilien, was engaged upon his adventurous journey.” 

The heroic idealism as well as lofty 
spirituality which inspired Fa Ilien in his 
arduous journey (A.D. 399-413) were 

characteristics of tlx Chinese converts of 
the day. The following is taken from 
Legge’s translation of Fa-Ilien’s Travels : 

“That I encountered danger and trod the most 
perilous places, without thinking of, or sparing 
myself, was because I had a definite aim, and 
thought of nothing but to do my best in my simplicity 
and straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed 
, my life where death seemed inevitable, if I might 
accomplish but a ten thousandth part of \vhat I 
hoped.” 

Fa Hien’s noble personality can be 
understood also from the following account 
of Giles : 

“He brought with Jinn a large number of books 
and sacred relics, all oi which he nearly lost in the 
Bay oi Bengal. There was a violent gale, and the ship 
sprang a leak . As he tells in his own account of 
the journey, ‘he took h’.s pitcher and ewer, with 
whatever else he could spare, and threw them into 


the sea; but he was afraid that the merchants on 
board would throw over his books and images, ^ and 
accordingly he fixed his whole thoughts ’upon Kuan- 
sliih-yin or Kuan Vin, the Hearer of the Prayers of 
the World, and prayed to the sainted priests of his 
own country, saying, 'Oh that by your awful prayer 
you would turn back the flow of the leak and grant 
iis to reach some resting place !” t 

These are the words of a real hhnkta 
or lover, he lie xi Shaiva, a Vaishnava, a 
Rainaite, a Jainxi, or a Buddhist. The 
Religion of Love and Faith was establish- 
ed in China by genui nc Romanticists and 
self-abnegating devotees of the Fa Mien- 
type. 

With Kurnarajiva and Fa Ilien, i.e., 
tow.ards the beginning of the 5th century, 
we enter a new era of Indo-Chinese rela- 
tionships. It marks the beginning of an 
intimate cultural and spiritual union be- 
tween the two peoples, which, backed by 
equally deep commercial find political in- 
tercourse, has given rise to that composite 
crystal of human thought known .as 
Asiatic Culture. The land of Sakyasimha 
and the land of Confucius met at last in 
a real “Holy Alliance.” For the next 
thousand years ( i.e . down to about A.D. 
1453, the year ol the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks), the life and activity 
of human beings from Kyoto to Cairo 
were governed by one Asiatic science, art 
and philosophy. This, carried to Europe 
by Arab intermediaries, became also the 
foster-mother of that Renaissance, the 
ultimate results of which we have been 
witnessing in the world since 1 S 1 5 . That 
chapter of world’s mediaeval history has 
yet to be written. 

Hindu culture in general, and Buddha- 
eult in particular, may now be said to 
have come to stay in China. Indianism 
was no longer a mere “interest” oi curio- 
hunters .and faddists: blit on the fair way 
to be xi permanent factor in Chinese 
civilisation. According to Hackmann, 
“perhaps the renown attxiined by the 
Chinese Buddhism qC tluit period is best 
demonstrated by the striking event that in 
the year A.D. 52G the patriarch of Indian 
Buddhism, Bodhidharma, the twenty- 
eighth in the list of the Buddha’s succes- 
sors, left his native land and migrated 
to China, which thence-forward became 
the seat of the patriarchate.” 

V. “World-sense” and Colonising 
Enterprises of the Hindus. 

The Hindus of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
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centuries were not living iu * ‘splendid isola- 
tion,” as.it has been the fashion to suppose 
that the Asiatics have ever done. As in 
previous ages, so uuder the Guptas they 
kept up cultivating the “world-sense.” 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that India alone is a world bv herself— the 
whole of Europe minus Russia. Therefore, 
for the Hindus to be able to develop the 
4 Tndia-sense” in pro-steam days must b. k 
regarded as an expression of international- 
ism of high order. Considered territorial- 
ly, and also* in teflns of population, the. 
world-sense of the Roman Emperors was 
not greater than ilnl of Che Hindu Impe- 
rialists. 

The Internationalism of t lie Hindus was 
extra-Indian too. It is well-known that 
the world of Kalidasa’s poetry includes the 
whole of India an 1 also th. Indian border- 
land and Persia. The fact tint with the 
fifth century is augmented the stream of 
trlillie between India and China both by 
land and sea is itself an indication of the 
“Asia-sense” they had been developing. It 
may be said that the Maury. is had culti- 
vated mainly the relations with West-Asia, 
the Kush ins h id opened up the Central- 
Asian regions, and the Guptas developed 
the Far Eastern intercourse. The Hindus 
could now think not only in terms of India 
but of entire Asia. 

Tile larger world beyond Asia was also 
to a /certain extent within the purview of 
the Hindus. Ever since Alexander’s open- 
ing up of the West-Asian route, the Hindus 
had kept touch with the “barbarians.” 
About the firs! century A.D. Hindu trade 
with the Roman Empire was not a negli- 
gible item of international commerce. The 
Periplus of the Erytlmenn Sen (c A.D. 100) 
is a document of that ludo-Roman Inter- 
course. Both the Kushans in the North 
and the Andhra Monarchs in the South 
were interested iu Rome. 

In the Imperial Gaze L tear of India 
(India, Vol. II.) Sewell describes the fo- 
reign trade of the Hindus under the South 
Indian Andhras (B.C. 200— A.D. 250): 

“The Andhra period seems to have been one of 
considerable prosperity. There was trade both 
ovcrlaud and by sea, with Western Asia, Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt, as well ns with China aud the 
East. Embassies are said to have been sent from 
South India to Rome. Indian elephants were used 
for Syrian warfare. Pliny mentions the vast 
quantities of specie that found its way every year 
from Rome to India and in this he is confirmed by 
the author of the Petipht s. Roman coins have been 
found in profusion in the peninsula, and especially 
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m the south. In A 0. to a uuinbei <>t Jews, fieeing 
from Roman persecution, seem to have taken refuge 
amoiig the friendly- coast people ol South India aud 
to have settled in Malabar.” 

The following picture of foreign settle- 
ments in Southern India is given by Vin- 
cent Smith : 

“There is goo 1 reason to b Tieve that considerable 
colonies of Roman subjects engaged. in trade were 
settled in smtheru India during * the first two 
centuries of our era, that European soldiers, de- 
scribed ns powvjiu! Vavanns, dumb Mlechchas 
(hurhari ms), clad i a complete armour, acted as 
bo ly-guards to Tamil kings ” 

According to the same authority Chan- 
dra gup ta II. Vikramaditva (A.D. 375- 
1 13) of the Gupta dynasty was “in direct 
touch with the sea-borne commerce with 
Europe through Egypt.” 

Besides, intercourse with Further India 
and the eojonisation of Java form parts of 
an adventure which in Gupta times was 
nearing completion. In fact, with the 
fourth century A.D. really commences the 
foundation of a “Greater India” of com- 
merce and culture, extending ultimately 
from Japan in the East to Madagascar in 
the West. The romantic story of this Ex- 
pansion of India lias found its proper place 
in Mookerji’s History of Indian Shipping 
and Maritime Activity from the Earliest 
Times. The heroic pioneers ot that under- 
taking were all embodiments of the world- 
sense. 

It would thus appear that the travels of 
Kumarajiva the Hindu Missionary (A.D. 
105) and of Fa Ilien the Celestial Apostle 
were fyets of a nature to which the Indians 
had long been used. The Chinese monks 
came to a lancl through which the current 
of world-life regularly flowed. Hindusthan 
had never been shunted off from the main 
track of universal culture. To come to 
India in the age of the Guptas was to im- 
bibe the internationalism of the atmos- 
phere. • 

Regarding the Indo-Chinese intercourse 
of this age the following extracts from The 
Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art are* 
interesting : 

#, 0f what took place in the Tartar regions of the 
north we know little, since their dynasties have not 
been recognised by Chinese historians as legitimate. 
The true Celestial annals, indeed the lore of Chinese 
genius, belong at tins time to the stimulus afforded 
by the new southern conditions. The new capital, 
near the present Nanking, was on the great 

Yangtse The Southern scats of the Chinese were 

in closer proximity to ^ new part of India, the 
south through Burma, or along the opening lines 
of coast trade It was here, too, iu the Southern 
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(.'hints: nests, that Buddhism could drop her most 
fertile germs." 

It may ho mentioned that the patriarch 
Bodhidharnia, originally a South Indian 
Prince, reached Canton by sea and was 
then invited to Nanking (A.D. 520). 

The above is a picture of the sea -traffic. 
References to this are to be found in the 
K iivi /- Yuen -Cu t nloifiic (A.D. 730) of the 
Chinese Tripitnkn which has been drawn 
upon bv Prof. Anesnki lor his paper in the 
J.R.A.S. (April, 1003). 

It must not be forgotten, besides, that 
Kucha and Khotan, the hallway house 
between India and Chinn, remained all this 
while the great emporium of Hindu culture 
and Oraeko-Buddliist art Manuscripts, 
unearthed by Stein and others, both in 
Kharoshthi and Chinese scripts, prove 
that Central Asian I ndianism, nourished 
during the period from 3rd century A.D. to 
8th or 9th. And it was the Central Asian 
land-route which was traversed by Fa 
Ilien in A.D. 399 and later by iliuen 
Thsang in A.D. 629 on their way to India, 
from which both returned home by sea. 

VI. Comparative Chronology and 
Comparative Htstory. 

A parallel study of the dates and facts 
of political history of the Chinese and 
Hindu as well as the European races from 
earliest times down to lKlf> (and even 
INTO) would briii" out the facts : 

1. That there have been at least as 
many instances of strong and centralised 
rule in the Orient as in the Occident ; and 
necessarily as many periods of anarchy 
also. 

2. That the durations of unified admi- 
nistrations have beci equally Ion" or short 
both in China and India as well as in 
Europe. 

2. That Chinese and Hindu history as 
well as the history <>T other Asiatic peoples 
can present no lewer Alexanders and Napo- 
.leous than the history of European races. 

4. That Asiatic aggressions upon Eu- 
rope have been at least as frequent a^ the 
inroads of European races into the Hast. 

5. That the defeat and expulsion of 
foreign invaders by Asiatic peoples are as 
solid facts oi oriental history as the retreat 
of Persian, Saracen, Tartar and Turkish 
nationalities from the heart of Europe. 

G. That the cases of successful resist- 
ance of enemies’ military inroads in Asiatic 
or European history cannot be convenient- 


ly explained away as instances of home- 
keeping conservatism, or desire for “splen- 
did isolation,” or absence of international 
spirit on the part of any people. 

7. That the ability to bring within the 
pale of one culture three hundred or four 
hundred millions of people indicates as 
great “aggressiveness” cm the part of the 
Hindus or the Chinese as the ability to 
spread a common civilisation among the 
heterogeneous races of Europe on the part 
of the Westerners. 

X. That if twenty, thirty; or forty mil- 
lions be the human basis of a ‘nationality/ 
as lias been the ease in the West during the 
last forty years, Asiatic peoples have al- 
wavs given rise to such nation-states. 

0 . That fratricidal and internecine 
wars between peoples of the same race and 
religion have been at least as irequent in 
the West as in the East. 

10. That instances of one Asiatic people 
dominating another have not been greater 
than those of the exploitation or “govern- 
ment of one people bv another” in Europe. 

11. That in ancient and medieval 
times the nations of Asia have had know- 
ledge about one another as much as or 
as little as the nations of Europe about 
themselves. 

12. That the ignorance of Europeans 
regarding the Asiatics in ancient and 
niedia val times has been, to say the least, 
as profound as that ol the Asiatics regard- 
ing the Europeans. 

12. That ‘splendid isolation’ was 
equally true of both Asiatics and Euro- 
peans. 

14. Hatred of foreigners was as power- 
ful in the West as in the East; such terms 
as “barbarians” “heathens,/ “infidels,” 
“vile Turk” “nigger,” etc., are found in 
non-oriental languages. 

lb. Besides, the morals aiul manners 
of the Court of Peking have been out- 
Pekinged in lands other than Cathay. 
Thus ' Macaulay speaks of court-life in 
England under the Stuarts with his 
characteristic eloquence in his Essay on 
Milton : 

“Then came those days never to be recalled with- 
out a blush, the days of servitude without loyalty 
and sensuality without fove, of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and 
narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the 
bigot and the slave. The King cringed to his rival that 
he might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of 
France, and pocketed, with complacent infamy, her 
degrading insult, and her more degrading gold. The 
caresses of harlots and the jests of buffoons regulated 
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(lie policy ol the state. The Government had just 
ability enough to deceive, and just religion'enough 
to persecute. The principles of liberty were the 
scoll of every grinning courtier, and the auathema 
marauatha of every fawning dean. In every high 
place, worship was paid to Charles and lames, 
Belial and Moloch, and England propitiated those 


obscene and crtiel idols with the blood of her best 
and bravest children. Crime succeeded to crime, 
and disgrace to disgrace, till the race accursed of 
God and man was a second time driven forth, to 
wander on tiic face of the earth, and to be a 
by-word and a shaking of the head to the nations.” 


PORTUGUESE COLONIE 

T llli iourth centenary of the death of 
Aflonso of Albuquerque was recently 
celebrated in the Portuguese Colonies 
in India. It was made the occasion for a 
demonstration of good feelings between 
the Portuguese in the .Continent and the 
Colonies — feelings which, of course, arise 
from the sense of common citizenship. 

The figure of Albuquerque still stands 
clear in the light of history over the wreck 
of the past. He is a man whom the 
Portuguese regard as the founder of a 
well-nigh forgotten empire, the establishcr 
of their national faith iu the Bast. The 
centenary made, therefore, its appeal on 
the one side to the patriotism of Portu- 
guese and on the other side to the religious 
beliefs and aspirations and hopes of the 
majority of Portuguese. 

it is interesting to note that a Pro- 
vincial Congress met in Goa last April. It 
was attended by the representatives of the 
municipalities, village communities and 
other local bodies. The Congress was 
summoned by l)r. Coueeiro da Costa the 
Governor-General of Portuguese India, 
whose administration has inspired a wide 
t measure of general eonrtdcnee. Imbued 
with a hearty sympathy for the grievances 
and aspirations of the people he governs, 
he appointed a Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee selected impartially from men of all 
political opinions to promote this Congress; 
and it is significant, the fact that the 
Congress was to meet for the first time 
on the fourth centenary of the death of 
Albuquerque, whose njemory ranks in the 
minds of the people of Portuguese India 
among the greatest of Portuguese who 
have fought to secure for them justice and 
privileges that they should enjoy as 
Portuguese. 

Humiliating as is the confession, it 
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must be owned that Portugal with all 
which that word suggests, is haunted 
from time to time by heroic visions. When- 
ever the evils of her condition cry aloud 
for redress, there kindles in the mind of 
the nation the desire of emulating the re- 
nown of her great ancestors. Interested 
in past things, because they happened but 
not because they are still powerfully 
affecting the nation, Portugal remembers 
her ancient exploits of valour, and makes 
most of her annals — annals which attract 
the scholar aud challenge the attention of 
the political inquirer, but nevertheless 
annals that portray at once the cradle 
and the grave of Portuguese greatness. 
This contemplation of the past, without 
penetrating the recesses of bygone ages 
with intelligent skill, has given birth to 
serious evils. It has, indeed, stood in the 
way of the development of a true and 
healthy nationat life. And if history be 
rightly defined as philosophy teaching by 
examples, there are not many instances 
such as Portugal affords of wilful disregard 
of its repeated lessons. 

The Bast Indies enabled Portugal to 
keep up a certain grandeur. The expedi 
tions of Vasco de Gama, the conquests of 
Albuquerque and the* bravery of Duarte 
Pacheco raised Portugal to a pitch of 
wealth and power that excited the ad-, 
miration of the whole world. But all at’ 
once’, this ephemeral greatness vanished. 
The Portuguese dominion in the East 
rested upon two ruinous bases, a navy 
which could easily be equalled, and men 
who became insensible to the calls of 
honour. 

Dom Francisco d’Almeida, the first 
Viceroy of ludia, sought to subordinate 
all else to sea- power. “Almeida” says 
Osorio, the chronicler of King Manuel 1, 
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“judged that thire would be little security 
if the Portuguese assailed, the cities of 
In lira froin the danger of dividing their 
forces and weakening them. Therefore, his 
counsel was to hold the sea, for he con- 
sidered that the master of the sea was 
master of the whole India.” The policy of 
Almeida was supported at the Court of* 
Lisbon by Du irte de Lem os and G mealo 
de Sequeira. The Portuguese captains in 
India advocated it “in language,” says 
Morse Stephens, “which vividly recalls 
that used by the English East India Com- 
pany two centuries and a half later.” These 
views, however, were not held by Albu- 
querque who had been entrusted by his 
sovereign with the scheme of founding an 
Empire in the East. “Animated by the 
higher hopes which great minds are usual- 
ly accustomed to conceive,” ■ says the 
chronicler Osorio, “he thought of the 
means not only of assuring the affairs of 
the Portuguese for a few years, but also 
of gaining a firm footing for their domina- 
tion, which he assured himself would be 
very widely extended in the future.” 

Albuquerque, within the short period of 
five years (1507-1 1 ), succeeded in establish- 
ing the Potuguesc supremacy in the East. 
He took Goa, a flourishing place for com- 
merce, by reason of the excellence of its 
harbour, which he chose for the capital of 
the Eastern Empire ; lie made himself master 
of Ormuz, which commanded the narrows 
through which the trade with Persia and 
through Persia with Europe had to pass ; 
he captured Malacca, the key 'of the 
navigation of the Indian* archipelago, 
which commanded the narrows between 
Sumatra and Malay Peninsula and thus let 
Portugal appropriate all the trade which 
the Arabs had carried for nearly six 
centuries. Brought up at the Court of 
King Alfonso V, in whose palestra, “he 
strove «mulously,’ r to quote Barbosa 
Machado, “to become the rival of that 
.African Mars,” Albuquerque even hoped 
to induce the famous Prester John to 
divert the Nile into the Red .Sea and so to 
starve Egypt. He also sketched the course 
of a campaign designed to redeerfa 
Palestine. 

The Portuguese set out to break up the 
barriers which the followers of the 
Crescent had raised up between the people 
of Europe and the races inhabiting Asia. 
They were, therefore, ko much accustomed 
to think of Portugal as supreme— a 


supremacy which was but of Yesterday — 
that they sometimes forgot that they were 
confronted with a civilisation older than 
that of Europe. Vasco de Gama’s gifts, for 
instance, to the Zamorin of Calicut com- 
prised such articles as washing basins, 

casks of oil and strings of coral goods 

which might be Sent to an African chief 
but seemed hardly proper to a powerful 
Hindu ruler ! Albuquerque’s imperial 
policy, however, attested his profound res- 
pect for political morality nnd his know- 
ledge of political obligations. lie, no 
doubt, tortured prisoners surrendered at 
Goa, cut off the e;lrs and -noses of defence- 
less fishermen in the Red Sea and planned 
the murder of K tis Ahmad. But, neverthe- 
less, he took into account the different 
social con litioas and political necessities 
of India. Tnc union of judicial and reve- 
nue functions which is today adopted by 
the British in India, had been adopted by 
Albuquerque in his scheme of settlement of 
Goa. The co-operation of the Indians with 
European officials was a part of his policy. 
Albuquerque likewise understood the value 
of Indian troops. In liis expedition to the 
Red Sea, lie employed 800 soldiers. lie 
did away with the custom of the Suttee — 
the burning of the widow — a custom not 
abolished in British India until 1829. But 
above all Albuquerque maintained intact 
the constitution of the village communities 
into which Goa was divided ; and shortly 
after his death a code called l'ornl de Usos 
e Cost unit's was compiled to serve as a 
guide to bis successors. 

But the conquests of the Portuguese 
ceased with Albuquerque. By 1505 the 
Empire he founded became dependent on 
subsidies from the Royal Treasury in Lis- 
bon! Meantime the war between the 
Turks and Egyptians, which allowed the 
Portuguese to develop in the East had end- 
ed in 1517 with the overthrow of the 
Mameluke dynasty. 

“Evils increased and good things dimi- 
nished,” wrote the chronicler Gaspar 
Correia in his Lead ns dn India , which em- 
braces the events of the years 1494- 1 550, 
“so that almost the whole became a living 
evil and the historian of it would rather be 
called the imprecator than the writer of 
illustrious deeds.” The administration of 
the Eastern Empire became a hotbed of 
knavery and corruption. Money was ex- 
torted for safe conducts at sea and trading 
licences and this formed, indeed, a very im- 
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portant portion of the revenue; the Portu- 
guese exacted a considerable contribution 
from the native states ; and the Crown 
lands in- India yielded an enormous income. 
All this wealth, however, was no longer 
regarded as national revenue. “The royal 
revenue,” says Faria e Sousa, the historian 
of the Portuguese deeds in the East, “should 
have been double but it was reduced l>y 
frauds” — frauds which cannot be remem- 
bered now without shame and sorrow. 
Bent on enriching themselves as speedily as 
possible the PtfrtuguAe officials resembled 
a Hoclc ol vultures battling over a corpse. 
“All the officers”, says "Faria e Sousa, 
“have great salaries* besides their lawful 
profits and their more considerable frauds, 
though their salaries are enough to make 
them honest; but avarice knows no 
bounds.” It was, indeed, disgraceful, the 
state into which Portuguese rule fell, when 
it began to be weak as well as wicked, 
“Robbery is so public and common”, were 
the words of Francis Xavier the Apostle of 
the Indies, writing to a brother Jesuit on 
June 22, 154-5 “that it hurts no one’s char- 
acter and is hardly counted a fault: people 
scarcely hesitate to think that what is 
done with impunity cannot be bad to do.” 
These were the principles on which the 
Portuguese governed the East Indies. 

But worse still, this unbridled tyranny 
went hand in hand with religious bigotry 
and crass ignorance. The affection the 
Portuguese formerly entertained for their 
municipal institutions and Cortes was trans- 
ferred to the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
-which destroyed the former manliness of 
Portuguese and fitted them for despotism. 
“Ido not know,” wrote the Viceroy Joao 
de Saldanha de Gama, “under what law 
the Inquisition pretends to have the right 
to try men who were never Catholics, but 
what I see is that on account of excessive 
number of prisoners of this description all 
the northern province is depopulated, the 
admirable factory of Thana is lost, and a 
" corresponding one is commenced at Bom- 
bay from whence the English take silks, 
woolen goods aud other merchandise 
which they introduce into Portugal . ” The 
Portuguese sank and stranded the ships of 
the so-called heatheh, buVnod their temples, 
trampled on their books and threw them 
into flames. This truculent ruffianism pre- 
tended to be animated by the crusading 
spirit. But the Portuguese had sunk in 
more debasing idolatry. Martini Aflfonso 
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de Sousa, Governor of India from 154*2 to 
154-5, when informed that the Conjeveram 
Temples of Vijiyanagar contained a fabu- 
lous treasure -thought it was not unchris- 
tian to spoil the heathen ol their ill-gotten 
gains. 

Portugal owed her greatness to reli- 
gious ideals. Her wl^ole history shows 
no works of genius except such as were 
influenced by sacred enthusiasm. It was 
religion that formed the earliest basis of 
national union ; it gave first the idea of an 
united Portugal. It was not merely che- 
rished as a form of faith, but as a principle 
of honour. It was a part of national his- 
tory. It is impossible not to note the reli- 
gious faith which shines in the granite 
pillars in lands discovered by the Portu- 
guese navigators, where are sculptured the 
Royal A uns* of Portugal and a cross set up 
in sign that the territory belonged to a 
Christian King. In visiting Portugal to- 
day and asking to be directed to the great- 
est and the only works of Art the traveller 
is confronted with the monuments of this 
faith, monuments associated with a long 
and varied national life. When I ap- 
proached these monuments I saw built and 
carven in stone the heroic age of Portugal. 
Time has scarcely touched the solil mason- 
ry. Aleobaca, which commemorates the 
origin of Portugal, was founded with the 
spoils gained by the first King of Portugal 
in his wars with the Moors. The Abbey of 
Batalha was built to commemorate the 
victory of the people and its chosen King; 
and he*; were preserved the helmet and 
sword worn bv the Portuguese King at 
Aljubarrota. The Church of Jeronymos, 
that historical monument that calls up the 
soul of Portugal to those who now behold 
its corpse, was built in memory of the dis- 
covery of a new way to India. 

But once the inspiring poetry of religion 
was destroyel the nation imraers&d itself 
in material facts. “The Portuguese,” 
were the words of the great Viceroy Dom 
Jono .de Castro, “entered India with the 
sword in one hand and the Crucifix, iu the 
other; finding much gold, they laid aside 
the Crucifix to fill their pockets.” Dora 
Jono de Castro died iu the arms of his 
friend the Jesuit Francis Xavier. The 
cause of his death according to Faria e 
Sousa “was a disease which today kills 

no man for diseases also die. It was 

a keen sense of the wretched state to which 
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India had come and of his own inability 
to repair it.” 

The Portuguese supported with the 
edge of their swords their trembling 
Empire. Dom P'rancisco da Gama, the 
Viceroy of India, received orders to levy 
2 per cent, consular duties at certain 
ports ‘‘with a view of raising a fund for 
the equipment of a fleet” to turn out of 
India the Dutch— a danger which was 
foreseen from the first by Dom Francisco 
d’Almeida, the^first Viceroy of India. His 
presentiment was now an accomplished 
fact! Ormuz was lost to the combined 
Persian forces in 1(522. Muscat was 
wrested from the Portuguese by the 
Arabs in 1G50. Malacca was lost ini Oil. 
Colombo fell in lGfiG. Ceylon was taken 
away in lGi>H. In 1G73 the settlement of 
llugli in Bengal was attacked .by the forces 
of the .Mogul Shah Jehan, which was a 
blow to the Portuguese prestige in the East. 

The dream of Greater Portugal was over 
but the effects remained. The geographical 
discoveries and conquests in the East 
deprived Portugal of the best part of her 
population and also expended her resources 
almost to the verge of exhaustion. But 
while Portugal was drained of its best 
men, hordes of negro slaves were imported 
to fill the vacancies especially in the South. 
“It would have been interesting to learn 
the views of Senhor dc Braganea Cunha 
upon the subject of miscegenation which 
some authorities have credited with a 
bearing upon the case,” wrote the London 
daily, the Pull Mall Gazelle, suggesting the 
short brilliance of the .Portuguese in 
history as a phenomenon worthy of in- 
vestigation. The Portuguese intermarried 
freely with the slaves and this inf usion of 
foreign blood was, indeed, one of the most 
remarkable phenomena following the Age 
of the Heroes and one of the most 
momeptous in its results. A degenerate 
race of half-castes was bred in the very 
heart of the Empire, while citizens of 
Portuguese blood, proud of their 
‘allegiance to the Portugue.se ‘throne 
and the right to the Portuguese flag, 
in dying to Portugal lived to mankind. 

Portugal was long deprived of her 
colonial supremacy but her flag still flies 
in Africa and Asia, and these remnants of 
an Empire which found itself reckoned in 
history as the “Empire of Lost Opportuni- 
ties” ba\ e even in her decline contributed 
something to her distinction. The Portu- 


guese still speak of their remaining poses- 
sions in India as the “brightest jewels in 
the Portuguese diadem,” but they use a 
metaphor which has come down to them 
from days which have long passed away. 

What Vogel said in 18(30 is still not 
inapplicable to the Portuguese colonies, 
“f rom whatever point of view one regards 
the Portuguese colonies, their present con- 
dition,” he wrote, “appears more deplor- 
able than that of the mother country. 
Their economical century is three centuries 
behind hand and the former grandeur of 
the Portuguese dominion in the Indies has 
left no traces but ruins. The invariably 
weak and imperfect development of their 
natural resources has not only remained 
stationary but everywhere it languishes 
for want of hands, industry and capital. 
The administration is badly ordered and 
too much abandoned to itself. The re- 
straint of a vigilant and vigorous control 
is wanting. The elements of which it is 
composed arc not entirely free from the 
reproach of venality and cupidity and they 
do wrong through want of energy and 
enlightcnment”(a ). The truth is" that 
Portugal has not opened her eyes to a fact 
slic still ignores; that Portugal cannot 
hold the jicritage bequeathed her from a 
distant past, unless she expands her domi- 
nion from historic settlements, and out- 
lines a policy consistent with the laws of 
colonial government or of political econo- 
my — a policy which will not lead to the 
flight of thousands of emigrants from 
Portuguese India to foreign lands. The 
jealous and monopolosing spirit which 
governs the conduct of Portugal towards 
her dependencies, has only served to en- 
rich her rivals and retard their industrial 
development. Ferreira d’Almeida, however, 
proposed in Parliament the sale of Portu- 
guese possessions which he thought -in- 
creased Portugal’s embarassment rather 
than add to her prestige. I'he ex-Minister 
of Marine and Colonies had no argument 
to produce but that “colonies do not pay.” 
Things were in this posture when the im- 
plantation of the Portuguese Republic 
came to announce that the new movement 
of regeneration under republican auspices, 
would inspire the’ Portuguese in the Con- 
tinent with an appreciation at once proud 
and fond of those kindred communities 
lrom which they are divided by oceans but 

(a) Vogel Lc Portugal ct les Colonies, Paris. 1SOO. 
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no longer by sentiment. The Revolution 
of 1910 was proclaimed as a uewefaiu 
the Portuguese eolonial history; a new 
and better order of things was announced 
and the colonics were promised colonial 
autonomy. Rut the disillusion which 
followed was sudden and complete. The 
Republic, people hoped, would lay bare the 
wounds of the Portuguese parasitism 
with a view to their treatment and cure. 
Rut the Portuguese Revolution had pro- 
duced hundreds of ‘“heroes” who in any 
country would have*furnished the subject 
for a comic opera. The most promiscuous 
shooting became an act oflteroism worthy 
of Albuquerque, Castrb and Pacheco in the 
everyday language of the Republican 
Press. They had to be accomodated. 
Duarte Leite, the Republican Minister of 
Finance, dramatically announced that he 
was unable to pay . the “enormous 
salaries” assigned bv the Revolutionary 
Government to the so-called “heroes” and 
others who prefer living upon polities to 
earning a livelihood by honest industry. 
Anyway, the Colonies soon discovered 
they were doomed to be an asylum for the 
vast and rapacious tribe of functionaries 
who devour the revenue of the State and 
the resources of the Colonies. 

Comedy was, moreover, mingled with 
tragedy. The Portuguese Republicans 
precipitated themselves into the policy of 
an out-of-date Jacobinism, if any proof 
were needed that the real moving spirit at 
the hack of the Republic was fanatically 
Jacobin, it would be lound in the words of 
the Republican Minister who drafted the 
recent Separation Law of Church and 
State. He openly declared that “within 
three generations after the passing of the 
Separation Law, the Catholic religion will 
be annihilated in Portugal.” These utter- 
ances need no comment. They recalled of 
course the inordinate vanity of the igno- 
rant Portuguese knight-errant which 
appears tocxerciseso great an influence on 
the decisions of some Portuguese who still 
fight moorish phantoms in some national 


assembly or political arena to win no 
prize hut barren honour. Unfortunately 
the education the greater part of Portu- 
guese politicians receive at the mediaeval 
University of Coimbra— on the anvil of 
which the Portuguese are still hammered 
into statesmen— is ol the most cramping 
and bigoted character that turns them 
out narrow, intolerant, 'drunk wi.th power 
and unscrupulous in using it. Re that as 
it may, Republican Portugal cut herself 
adrift as a nation from the Church but 
wished to enjoy the prestige and influence 
that came as a gift from Rome. The Portu- 
guese Republicans broke the Concordat 
without any regard to the good faith 
due to treaties. Rut jealous of their 
prerogative they stooped to claim 
the rights of Patronage in the East, 
granted tp Portugal in view of 
Apostolic Bulls dating hack to the days of 
Popes Nicolas V, Alexander VI and 
Gregory XIII and secured to the nation 
in conformity with the Canons of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In other words, 
they still cling to the Concordat signed in 
1859 which was slightly modified in 1886 
by which it was agreed that the Portu- 
guese rights of Patronage should be exer- 
cised as regards India and China over the 
Cathedrals of Goa, Cranganore, Mylapore, 
Cochin and Macau. 

Such is the plight of the Portuguese 
Colonies, remnants of an Empire which 
drew some of the Mother Country’s best 
blood and which is still regarded with a 
certain , patriotic reverence as the best 
episode in Portuguese history. The 
Portuguese, to whose hands are now 
committed the destinies of the country, are 
perhaps to be commiserated even more than 
they are to be blamed. This sentiment of 
pity will, I am sure, gain strength as in 
the developme it of the Portuguese 
tragedy, it shall hereafter appear how in 
deluding themselves they have * failed 
to delude anybody else. 

. V. de Braganca Cunha. . 
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THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN JAPAN 

By R.yi Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur. 


Radvhood. 

T O the Japanese the birth of a baby, 
whether it be a girl or a boy, is the 
cause of much rejoicing. As soon as 
the event takes place, a special messenger 
is sent to notify relatives and intimate 
friends. All persons thus notified must 
make an early visit to the new-comer, tak- 
ing with them some present. Toys, pieces 
of cotton, silk, crepe lor the baby’s dress 
are regarded as suitable. Before the 
seventh day the baby receives its uame. 
There is no special ceremony connected 
with it. The household keep a holiday in 
honour of the event. A festival dish of rice 
cooked with red beans denoting good for- 
tune is partaken of on the 7th day. The 
father usually names the child. Names of 
beautiful objects in nature, such as plums, 
snow, sunshine, lotus, lilies, gold, <&c., are 
commonly used for girls, while hoys (gene- 
rally among the lower classes) are given 
the appellations of stone, bear, tiger, &c. 

The distinction between the dress of the 
boy and the girl is marked even in babyhood. 
A very young baby wears red and yellow', 
but soon the boy is dressed in blue^ greys, 
greens, and browns ; while the little girl 
still wears the most gorgeous of colours 
and the largest patterns in her garments, 
red being the predominant hue. The sex, 
even of a young baby, may be distinguish- 
ed by the colour of its clothing. 

To the Japanese the normal w\ay fora 
baby to sit is with its knees hint under it, 
and so,* at a very early age the muscles 
and tendons of the knees become flexible. 

• The girls continue this habit of sitting on 
knees to young and old age but boys,learn 
other methods of sitting as on chairs or 
squatting on the floor on cushions, but 
women never change their method of sit- 
ting, which must always be on the knees. 

The Japanese baby’s first lessons in walk- 
ing are taken under favourable circums- 
tances. With feet comfortably shod in 
mitten-like sock, tbey,can tumble about as 
they like, with no bump or bruise, upon 


the soft matted floors of the dwelling 
houses which are always devoid of stools, 
chairs, tables, &c. 

After learning hoW to walk, the baby’s 
first attempts out of door begin with the 
use of geta, a light straw' sandal or small 
wooden clog attached to the foot by a 
strap passing between the toes. Babies of 
tw'o or three trot about comfortably in 
get//, though they seem to give insecure 
footing. 

('ii.tr, HOOD. 

The Japaneselittle girl’s place in the family 
is a pleasant one : she is the pet and play- 
thing of father uni elder brothers, and she 
is never saluted by any one in the family, 
except her parents, without the title of res- 
pect due to her position. If she is the 
eldest daughter, to the servants she is O Jo 
Satmi, literally, young lady; to her own 
brothers and sisters, Nc Son, elder sister. 
Should she be one of the younger ones, her 
given name, preceded by the honorific O 
and follow'd! by San, meaning Miss, will 
be the name by which she will be called by 
younger brothers and sisters, and by the 
servants. As she passes from babyhood to 
girlhood, and from girlhood to maiden- 
hood she is the object of much love and 
solicitude ; but she does not grow up irres- 
ponsible or untrained to meet the duties 
which maidenhood will surely bring to 
her. She must then learn all the duties 
that will fall upon the wife and mother, of 
a Japanese household, as well as obtain 
the instruction in books and mathematics 
that is coming to, be more and more a 
necessity for the woman of Japan. She 
must take a certain responsibility in the 
household ; must see that tea is made for 
the guests who may be received by her 
parents. Every morning there are the 
beds to be rolled wp and stored away in 
cells made in a bedside wall, the mosquito 
nets to be taken down, the rooms to be 
swept, dusted and aired before breakfast. 
Besides this, there is the washing and po- 
lishing of the enga wa or piazza which runs 
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around the outside of a Japanese house 
between the shoji or paper screens that 
serve as windows, aud the ntna-lo or slid- 
ing shutters, that are closed only at night, 
or during heavy, driving rains. Breakfast 
is to be cooked and served, dishes to be 
washed; and then perhaps there is market- 
ing to be done cither at shops outside or 
from the vendors of fish and vegetables 
who bring their huge baskets of provisions 
to the door; but after these duties are per- 
formed, it is possible to sit down quietly 
to the day’s work of sewing, studying, or 
whatever else may suit the taste or neces- 
sities of the housewife. Of sewing there 
is always a good deal to be done, for many 
Japanese dresses must be taken to pieces 
whenever they are washed, and are turned, 
dyed, and made over again and again, so 
long as there is a shred of the original mate- 
rials left to work upon. 

As our little girl emerges from baby- 
hood she finds the life opening before her a 
bright and happy one, but one hedged 
about closely by the proprieties, and one 
in which, from babyhood to old age, she 
must expect to be always under the 
control of one of the stronger ..sex. Her 
position will be an honourable and 
respected one only as she learns in her 
youth the lesson of cheerful obedience, of 
pleasing manners and of personal cleanliness 
and neatness. Her duties must be always 
either within the house, or if she belongs 
to the peasant class, on the farm. There 
is no career or vocation open to her! She 
must be dependent always upon either 
father, husband or son, and hef greatest 
happiness is to be gained not by cultiva- 
tion of intellect, but by the early acquisi- 
tion of self-control, which is expected of all 
Japanese women to an even greater degree 
than of the mau. This self-control must 
consist not simply in the concealment of 
all the outward signs of any disagreeable 
emotion, — whether of grief, anger, or pain, 
— but in the assumption of a cheerful smile 
and agreeable manner under even the most 
distressing of circumstances. The duly of 
self-restraint is taught to the little girls 
of the family from the tenderest years; it 
is their great moral lesson, and is expa- 
tiated upon at all titties by their elders. 
The little girl must sink herself entirely, 
must give in always to others, must never 
show emotions except such as will be 
pleasing to those about her: this is the 
secret of true politeness and must be 
43—4 
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mastered if the woman wishes to be well 
thought of and to lead a happy life. The 
effect of this teaching is seen in the at- 
tractive l>u.t dignified manners of the 
Japuuese women, and even of the very 
little girls. They are not forward nor 
pushing, neither are they awkwardly bash- 
ful; there is no self-consciousness, neither 
is there any lack of satoir fnirc : ; a childlike 
simplicity is united with a worhanly con- 
sideration for the comfort of those around 
them. 

» 

Marngxiioon. 

In the opinion of Lafcadio Hearn, the 
celebrated writer on Japan, a Japanese 
woman is ‘‘the sweetest type of woman 
the world has ever known.” Now-a-days 
in Japan maidens generally remain engag- 
ed in stu ly in Colleges and Schools. 
Among the humbler classes in farms and 
villages the maidens have domestic works 
to do. Leisure they have little. There is 
washing too, to be done, although neither 
with hot water nor soap ; and in the places 
of ironing, the cotton garments which are 
usually washed without ripping, must be 
hung up on a bamboo pole passed through 
the arm holes and pulled smooth and 
straight before they dry; and the silk 
always ripped into breadth before wash- 
ing must be smoothed while wet upon a 
board which is set in the sun until the silk 
is dry. 

Then there arc the everyday dishes 
which our Japanese maiden of better and 
richer^ class' must learn to prepare. The 
proper boiling of rice is in itself a study. 
The construction of the various soups 
which form the staple in the Japanese bill 
of fare; the preparation of mochi, a kind 
of rice which is prepared at the New 
Year, or to send to friends on various 
festival occasions; these and many other 
branches of the culmary art must he 
mastered before the young girl is prepared 
to asstne the cares of married life. 

But though the maiden’s life is not- 
witLout its duties and responsibilities, it. is 
also not at all lacking in simple, and inno- 
cent pleasures. 

There arc occasional all-day visits to 
the theatre, too, where, seated on the floor 
in a box, railed ofl from those adjoining, 
our maiden in company with her mother 
and sisters, enjoys, though with paroxysms 
of horror and fear, # the heroic historical 
plays which are now almost all that is left 
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of the heroic old Japan. Here she catches 
the spirit of passionate loyalty that be- 
longed to those days, forms her ideals of 
what a noble Japanese woman should be 
willing to do for her parents or husband, 
and comes away taught, as she could be 
by no other teachings, what the spirit was 
that animated her ancestors, — what spirit 
must animate her, should she wish to be a 
worthy descendant of the women of 
old. 

Among these surroundings, with these 
duties and amusements, our maiden grows 
to womanhood. The unconscious and 
beautiful spirit of her childhood is not 
driven away at the dawn of womanhood 
by thoughts of beaux, of coming out in 
society, of a brief career of flirtation 
and conquest, and at the end as line a 
marriage, either for love or money, as her 
imagination can picture. She takes no 
thought for these things herself, and her 
intercourse with young men, though free 
and unconstrained, has about it not a 
grain of flirtation. When the time comes to 
her to marry, her father will have her meet 
some eligible young man, and both she and 
the youngman wifl know, when they are 
brought together, what is the end in view, 
and will make up their minds about the 
matter, llut until that time comes, the 
modest Japanese ra lilen c irries on no 
flirtations, thinks little of men except as 
higher beings to be deferred to a id waited 
on, and preserves the child-like in loeence 
of manner, combined with s .*rene dignity 
under all circumstances that is s i notice- 
able a trait in the Jap in se vyorain from 
childhood to old age. 

The Japanese maiden is, under this dis- 
cipline, a finished product at the age of six- 
teen or eighteen. She is pure, sweet and 
amiable, with great power of self-control 
and a knowledge of what to do upon 
all occasions. The "higher part of her 
nature is little developed; no great reli- 
gious truths have lifted her soul above the 
world into a clearer and higher atmos- 
phere, but as far as she goes, in regard' to 
all the little things of daily life she is 
bright, industrious, sweet-tempered, and 
attractive, and prepared to do well her 
duty, when that duty comes to her, as 
wife and mother and mistress of a house- 
hold. The highest principle upon which 
she is taught to act is obedience, even to 
the point ol violating < all her finest femi- 
nine instincts, at the command of father 


or husband; an 1 acting under that princi- 
ple, she is capable of an entire self-abnega- 
tion such as few women of any race can 
achieve. 

With the close ol her maidenhood the 
happiest period in the life of a Japanese 
woman closes. The discipline that she has 
received so far, repressive and constant as 
it has often been, has been from kind and 
loving parents. She has freedom to a cer- 
tain degree, such as is unknown to any 
other country in Asia. In the home she is 
truly loved, often the pet anil ‘plaything of 
the household, though not receiving the 
caress and words of endearment that child- 
ren in America expect as a right, for love 
in Japan is undemonstrative. * 

Womanhood. 

When the Japanese maiden arrives at 
the age of sixteen, t or thereabouts, she is 
expected as a matter ol course to marry. 
She is usually allowel her choice in regard 
to whether she will or will not marry a 
certain man. Marriage is as much a 
matter of course in a woman’s life as 
death, and is no more to be avoided. If 
she positively objects to the man who is 
proposed to her, she is seldom forced to 
marry him. 

The courtship is somewhat after the 
following manner. A young man, who 
finds himself in a position to marry, 
speaks to some married friend, and asks 
him to b-* on the look-out for a beautiful f 

* Kisses are unknown, and regarded by con- 
servative Japanese as an animal and disgusting way 
of expressing affection. 

t To the (apnnese, the ideal female face must be 
long and narrow ; the forehead high and narrow in 
the middle, but widening and lowering at the sides. 
The hair should be straight and glossy black, and 
absolutely smooth. The Japanese ladies who have 
the misfortune to have any wave or ripple in their 
hair, as many of them do, are at as much pains to 
straighten it. The eyes should be long and narrow, 
slanting upward at the outer corners ; and the eye- 
brows should be delicate Vines, high above the eye 
itself. The distinctly acquilinc nose should be low 
at the bridge, the curve outward beginning much 
lower down than upon the Caucasian face ; aad the 
eye-socket should not be outlined at all, either by the 
brow, the check, or by the nose. It is this flatness of 
the face about the eyes that gives the mildness of 
expression to all young people of Mongolian type 
that is so noticeable a trait always in their physi- 
ognomy. The mouth of an aristocratic Japanese 
lady must be small, and the lips full and red ; the 
neck, a conspicuous feature always when the Japanese 
dress is worn, should be long and slender, and grace-, 
fully curved. The complexion should be light, — a clear 
ivory-white, with little color in the cheeks. The 
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and accomplished maiden, who wopld he 
willing to become his wife. The lrienrl, 
acting rather as an advanced agent, 
makes* a canvass of all 3 r oung maidens of 
his acquaintance, inquiring among his 
friends; and finally decides that so-and-so 
(Miss Otenahe, let us say) will be a very 
good match for his friend.* Having arrived 
at this decision, he goes to Miss Otenahe’s 
parents and lays the case of his friend 
before them. Should they approve of the 
suitor, a party is arjanged at the house of 
some common friend, where the young 
* people may have a chance to meet each 
other’s merits. Shoyld the folks find no 
fault with the match, presents are ex- 
changed, a formal betrothal is entered 
into, and the marriage is hastened for- 
ward. All arrangements between the con- 
tracting parties are made by go-betweens, 
who hold themselves responsible for the 
success of the marriage, and must be con- 
cerned in the divorce proceedings, . should 
divorce become desireable or necessary at 
a future time. 

The marriage ceremony, which seems to 
be neither religious nor legal in its nature,* 
takes place at the house of the groom, to 
which the bride is carried, — accompanied 
by her go-betweens, and, if she be 
of the higher classes, by her own con- 
fidential maid, who will serve her .as her 
personal attendant in the new life in her 
husband’s house. The trousseau and 
household goods, which the bride is ex- 
pected to brinjwith her, are sent before. 
The household goods required by custom 
as a part of the outfit of every bride are 
as follows : 

A bureau ; a low desk or table for writ- 
ing ; a work-box ; two of the lacquer trays 
or tables on which meals are served, to- 
gether with everything required for furnish- 
ing them, even to the chopsticks ; and two 
or more complete sets of handsome bed 
furnishings. 

• 

figure should be slender, the waist long, but not 
especially small, and the hips narrow, to secure the 
best effect with the Japanese dress. The bead and 
shoulders should be carried slightly forward, 
and the body should also be bent forward slightly 
at the waist, to secure the most womanly anil 
aristocratic carriage. In walking, the step should 
be short and (|uick, with the toes turned in, atid the 
foot lifted so lightly that either clog or sandal will 
scuff with every step. This is necessary for modesty, 
with the narrow skirt of the Japanese dress. 

•* Many women still blacken their teeth after 
marriage after the manner universal in the past ; but 
this custom is rapidly going out of fashion. 


The trousseau will contain, if the 
bride be of a well-to-do family, dresses 
for all seasons, and handsome sashes with- 
out number; for the ever-changing fashion 
of Japan, together with the durable quali- 
ty of the dress material, make it possible 
for a woman, at the time of her marriage, 
to enter her husband’s Jiouse with a supply 
of clothing that may last her through her 
life time. The parents of the bride, in giv- 
ing up their daughter, as they do when she 
marries, show the estimation in which 
they have held her by the beau ty and com- 
pleteness of the trousseau with which 
they provide her. This is her very own; 
and in the event of a divorce, she brings 
back with her to her father’s house the 
clothing and household goods that she 
carried away as a bride. 

With the bride and her trousseau are 
sent a great number of presents from the 
family of the bride to the members of the 
groom’s household. Each member of the 
family, from the aged grandfather to the 
youngest grandchild, receives some re- 
membrance of the occasion ; and even the 
servants and retainers, down to the 
ji nirikishn men, and the hetto in the 
staoles, are not forgotten by the bride’s 
relatives. Besides this present-giving, the 
friends and relatives of the bride and 
groom, send gifts to the young couple, 
often some article for use in the house- 
hold, or crepe or silk for dresses. 

In old times, the wedding took place 
in the afternoon, but it is now usually 
celebrated iu the evening. The ceremony 
consists merely in a formal drinking of the 
native wine (Sake) from a two-spouted cup, 
which is presented to the mouths of the 
bride and groom alternately. The drink- 
ing from one cup is a symbol of the equal 
sharing of the joys and sorrows of married 
life. At the ceremony no one is present 
but the bride and bride-groom, their go- 
betweens, and a young girl, whose duty 
it is to present the cup to the lips of the . 
contracting parties. When this is over 
the wedding guests, who have been a's- 
semblcd in the next room during the 
ceremony, join the wedding party, a grand 
feast is spread, and much merriment ensues. 

On the third day after the wedding, the 
newly married couple are expected to 
make a visit to the bride’s family, and for 
this great preparations are made. A Targe 
party is usually givctfby the bride’s parents 
either in the afternoon, or in the evening in 
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honor of this occasion, to which the friends 
of the bride’s family are invited. The y'oung 
couple briii# with them presents from the 
groom’s family to the bride’s, in return 
for the presents sent on the wedding day. 

The festivities often begin early in the 
afternoon and keep up until late at night. 
A fine dinner is served, and music and 
dancing, by professional performers, or 
some other entertainment, serve to make 
the time pass pleasantly. The bride 
appears *as hostess with her mother, en- 
tertaining the company, and receiving 
their congratulations, and must remain 
to speed the last departing guests, before 
leaving the paternal rooi. 

Within the course of two or three 
months, the newly married couple are ex- 
pected to give an entertainment, or series 
of entertainments, to their friertds, as an 
announcement of the marriage. As the 
wedding ceremony is private, an 1 no no- 
tice is given, nor are cards sent out, this is 
sometimes the first intimation that is re- 
ceived of the marriage by many of the 
acquaintances, though the news of a wed- 
ding usually travels quickly. The enter- 
tainment, held at some tea-house, is 
similar in many ways to the one given at 
the bride’s home by her parents. 

Besides the entertainment, presents of 
red rice, or niochi , are sent as d token of 
thanks to all who have remembered the 
young couple. These are arranged even 
more elaborately than the ones sent after 
the birtli of an heir. 

The young people are not expected to 
set up house-keeping by thbniselves, and 
establish a new home. Marriages often 
take place early in H f e, even before the hus- 
band has any means of supporting a fami- 
ly; and as a matter of course, a son with 
his wife makes his abode with his parents, 
and forms simply a new branch of the 
household. 

The only act required to make the mar- 
riage legal is the withdrawal of the birde’s 
name from the list of her father’s famiJy as 
registered by the Government, and its en- 
try upon the register of her husband’s 
family. From that time forward she 
severs all ties with her father's house, save 
those of affection, and is more closely rela- 
ted bv law and custom to her husband’s 
relatives than to her own. 

At present iu Japan the marriage rela- 
tion, unlike that in olden times, is by no 
means a permanent one, as it is virtually 


dissoluble at the will of either party,and the 
condition of public opinion is such among 
the lower classes, that, it is not an un- 
known occurrence for a man to marry and 
divorce several wives in succession; and for 
a woman, who has been divorced once or 
twice to be willing and able to marry well 
a second or even third time. Among the 
higher classes, the dread of the scandal 
and gossip that must attach themselves 
to troubles between mail and wife, serves 
as a restraint upon a, too fijee use of the 
power of divorce; but still, divorces among 
the higher classes are so common now that 
one meets numerous respectable and res- 
pected persons who have at some time in 
their lives gone through such an expe- 
rience. 

One provision of the law, which serves 
to make most mothers endure any evil of 
married life rather than sue for divorce, is 
the fact that the children belong to the 
father ; and no matter how unfit a person 
he may be to have the care of them, the 
disposal of them in case of a divorce rests 
absolutely with him. A divorced woman 
returns childless to her father’s house; and 
many women, in consequence of this law 
or custom, will do their best to keep the 
family together, working the more stre- 
nuously in this direction, the more brutal 
and worthless the husband proves himself 
to be. 

The ancestor-worship, as found in 
Japan, the tracing of relationship in the 
male line only, and the generally accepted 
belief that children inherit their qualities 
from their father rather than from the 
mother, make them his children and not 
hers. Thus we often see children of noble 
rank on the father’s side but ignoble on the 
mother’s, inherit the rank of their lather, 
and not permitted even to recognize their 
mother as in any way their equal. It 
she is plebeian, the children are not 
regarded as tainted by it. 

Iu the case of divorce, even if the law 
allowed the mother to keep her children, it 
would be almost an impossibility for her 
to do so. She has no means of earning her 
bread and theirs, for only a few occupations 
are open to women,* and she is forced to be- 
come a dependent on her father, or some 
male relative. Whatever they may be 
willing to do for her, it is quite likely that 
they would begrudge aid to the children 
of another family, with whom custom 
hardly recognizes any tic. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Laissez Faire in Indian Evolution- 

1 fiud from Mr. P. N. Bose’s observations in the 
September number of the ^hniem Review that my 
article on his “IDusions *uf New India’' has tailed to 
please him, and 1 am not surprised. It is true that 
•1 have sometimes quoted him in support of my views, 
which are often precisely the views which he con- 
demns. I may add that about hall a doicn extracts 
in his book in praise of Indian civilisation, or depre- 
ciating Western civilisation, may be traced to articles 
contributed by me to the pages of this Kevicw, and 
I refer to this only to show that just as Mr. Bose 
knows all about western civilisation and rejects 
it, so 1 may claim to know something about he 
greatness of Indian civilisation, and may 3 T el desire 
to improve it by grafting on it what appears to 
me best in European civilisation. To know both 
sides of a case is not to accept them as equally true, 
for that would be absurd, and by pointing out 
that Mr. Bose occasionally recognised the seamy 
side of Indian hie l never intended to convey that 
he was not thoroughly convinced of the superiority 
ot Indian civilisation as a whole. 

It is quite true that I have uu first-hand know- 
ledge of Europe like Mr. Hose, but on his own 
showing I have a more intimate and up-to-date 
knowledge of rural life *n Bengal than he possesses, 
and 1 have travelled, though not extensively, in other 
parts ot India. So far as 1 know, Mr. Bose moves in 
a higher, — orilMr. Bose is too modest to admit it, 
then i shall say, a ditfci cut— circle than myself, which 
is also more removed from the social life ot the ortho- 
dox rural community than mine. Under the circuin 
stances, 1 cannot but think that it is distance which 
lends enchantment to his view, and evuktys the pane- 
gyrics on Oriental civilisation of which his book is full. 

1 yield to none iu my patriotism, for I spring from 
the soil of mother India, and it is my fervent hope 
to see my motherland great and glorious. Not for 
worlds would I abjure my national individuality 
and the cultural traditions of my race, an admirer 
of Western civilisation, in some of its aspects, though 
1 ajii. I have seen too many instances of the indiffer- 
ence of orthodoxy to the humiliation of the national 
religion or the racial culture to imagine Unit blind 
conservatism is really more patriotic than reasoned 
admiration. Neither aiu 1 so obsessed by the glamour 
of Western civilisation as to ignore the grave evils 
that accompany it, and perhaps iu my daily life and 
habits I shall be found to have come less under West- 
ern influence than even such a doughty champion of 
Indian civilisation as Mr. Bose himself. 

1 have read all the three books referred to in Mr. 
Bose's criticism of iny article. • I may say at once that 
I agree with much of what he says, and I can quite 
conceive the force of the argument that the dangers 
and the shoals ahead which he points out had to be 
pointed out, and the warnings he gives had to be 
given, in order to prevent us from losing our balance 
and rushing into a mad career of imitation. But 
though 1 often agree with his presentation of facts, 1 


cniphaticallv demur to his conclusion, which, stripped 
of verbiage, is nothing short of this— hold fast to all 
i h:it is , and don’t trv to improve what you have by 
borrowing from the West, lest you destroy the good 
with the bad, and get nothing substantial from the 
West into the bargain. That this is tin? sum and 
substance of hi** teaching, will also appear from his 
criticism of my article. Here he dwells on the ex- 
treme difficulty of determining what is good or bad in 
any civilisation, owing to the excessive complexity of 
sociological phenomena. But does it follow that we 
should desist from the investigation, and leave things 
as they are? This, however, we simply cannot, for 
whether we will it or not, things will move, circums- 
tances will change, and the changes will have some 
effect nn us. fs it the part of wisdom to let things 
take their course, instead of trying to control and 
regulate the movement to suit our special needs ? 
Hindu civilisation has always absorbed something 
from its environments — in fact' its elasticity and ge- 
nius for assimilation have been regarded as important 
factors in its survival through the ages. The pre- 
Buddhist Brahmanism was very different from the 
Hinduism of the post- Buddhistic age. During the long 
Muhammadan regime, we were largely influenced by 
our rulers in dress, speech and manners, and even our 
social customs underwent some modification. Some 
of the proud Ka jput houses entered into matrimonial 
alliances with the Moguls without giving up their 
religion. Mr. Bose, in his “Epochs of Civilisation," 
tries to minimise the Muhammadan influence, but Sir 
Henry Elliot, in the preface to his monumental work 
on the historians of the Muhammadan period, says 
that even the Hindu historians of the times used to 
call their co-rcligionists ‘infidels,* and speak of ‘the 
light of Islam shedding its refulgence on the world.’No 
wonder Aat he calls them ‘a slavish crew.’ The pro- 
cess of imitation and absorption will therefore go on 
in spite of ourselves, and the only question is, whether 
it should be conscious or unconscious. To me it seems 
that the only way of making the contact of the West 
with the East fruitful of the best results for ourselves 
is consciously to guide the process of assimilation in 
our own interests. 

I admit that evolution is Sometimes regressive, but 
I do not therefore doubt the .progressive character of 
evolution as a whole. The world spins for ever round 
the ringing grooves of change, and it is not surprising 
1 hat there should be back-currents and eddies here 
and there. The Vugu doctrine of the Hindus, accord-* 
ing to which we are deteriorating iu geometric pro- 
gression in this Kali age, is emphatically not the 
doctrine which will make for our salvation. In fact, 
to it, and to the fatalism of our popular philosophy, 
must be ascribed, in no small degree, our present sad 
condition. So long as Europe was in the grip of the 
blighting theological doctrine of the radical corrup- 
tion of man, it was in no better plight than ourselves, 
but since the days of Comte the idea of the progress 
of Humanity has taken firm hold of the European 
mind, and has transfused it and given it a truer, 
brighter, and more fruitfuf outlook. Lord Morley in 
his latest essay recognises the regressive uudcrcur 
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rents prevailing in progressive human societies, hut 
does not deny the generally progressive character of 
social evolution. Mr. Bose speaks ol the ‘moving or 
dynamic' equilibrium of Hindu society. This expres- 
sion does not involve u contradiction in terms only it 
and in so far as we recognise that there can be 
nothing like stable equilibrium in human society, and 
that social equipoise is like two straight lines in 
space, which always tend to but never meet. In the 
same way .society is every where trying to harmonise 
all its conflicting’ elements and reach an cquilibriaLcd 
condition, and at the same time it moves on, so that 
it is always trying to establish a state of stable 
equilibrium, but never actually does so, one element 
or the other preponderating m its composition. 

Mr. Bose admits that the standard of living in old 
India was not quite so simple ami primitive as some 
imagine. (Juite so. The refinements of luxury which 
prevailed in the last great Hindu Kingdom of India, 
Yijaynagar, in th* sixteenth century, before Moslem 
influence penetrated into southern India, have been 
well described bv Sewell from contemporary Portu- 
guese records, and show that when Hindus were 
great, they could fight as well as enjoy life, and pro- 
duce men Idee Sayana and Madhya whose intellectual 
achievements any nation might be proud of. 

As for Western niateiialisui, 1 find that Sir 
Rabindranath, in a recent interview with a special 
correspondent of the- Munches ter Guardian at Tokio, 
says as follows 

“Do I think that Eastern thought, the Eastern 
outlook can be reconciled with the mechanism of 
Western civilisation? 1 think it can and must be. In 
the East we have striven to disregard matter, to 
ignore hunger and Jiirst, and so escape from their 
tyranny and emancipate ourselves. But that is no 
longer possible, at best for the whole nation. You 
in the West have chosen to conquer matter, and the 
fine task of science is to enable all men to have 
enough to satisfy their material wants, and by sub- 
duing matter to achieve freedom for the soul. The 
Hast wilt have to lollow the same road, and call m 
science to its aid." (The i tubes arc mine). 

Mr. Bose asks us to stick to our simple stand- 
ard of living, as it would be ‘suicidal’ for poor 
India to imitate the Western standard, for H would 
retard the growth of our indigenous industries. 
But if we keep to our simple scheme of life, the 
industries will not advance beyond their Yedie 
prototypes, and Mr. Bose himself admits that 
cottage industries cannot stand before Western 
machinery. Besides, with increasing wants will 
come the desire to remove them, and the desire 
will lead to action, and will in the end enable us to 
get rid of poverty. When the Hindu race is commit- 
ting suicide by giving such generous hospitality to 
famine, plague, and malaria, and driving out large 
numbers from its pale by obnoxious social customs, 
* when the birth-rate, as compared with the death- 
rate, handicaps it so heavily in the race of life, 
wnen the expectation of life both among males and 
females— and among Indian females the standard of 
of living is certainly not yet high— has been found 
on calculation to be at birth just one-half and 
even less of what it is in England, why fear so 
much the prospect of suicide from a rise in 
the standard of living alone? People will surely give 
up luxury when faced with starvation and death, but 
before they do so, they may perchance be led to make 
a supreme efiort to raise their income, and thus 
solve the problem o! p&verty. Besides, a high 
standard ot Jiving connotes sanitary environments. 


good nourishment, and sufficient protection against 
the inclemencies of the climate, and all ttyesc make for 
healthy growth. 

The more I study the social organisation ol India 
for the last ten centuries, the more do 1 feel con- 
vinced that the village community has got more 
praise from men like Munro, Metcalfe, and Elphin- 
s Lone than it deserved; or rather, that they have 
emphasised only oae side of it. H. G. Keene, an oli- 
ser\ant student of this period of Indian history, says 
th;u it no doubt facilitated the preservation of ancient 
customs and usages and thus helped to maintain 
the integrity and secure the continuity of the racial 
traditions, but that it had also ‘its wholly deplorable 
side,’ the unprogressive character, of Indian society 
being largely du«' to it. “In a rejection ot external 
influences and of the efforts necessary to adapt itself 
to their action, Indian society has shown a culpable 
negligence from which it has greatly suffered.” The 
Chach tiamn is a contemporary record of the earliest 
Mussulman (Arab) invasion of Sind at the commence- 
ment of the eighth century. From it we find that all 
the Brahmins at the capital of the kingdom were em- 
ployed to betray their country men, and bring them 
under Moslem rule. This service the intellectual 
leadership of the Brahmins enabled them to perform 
down to the times of ll vdcr Ali of Mysore, as 1 have 
found from contemporary publications which I have 
come across, 'flic first two volumes ot Elliot’s 
History containing accounts of the Arab, Gha/na- 
vite, and Ghoriati invasions of India from the pen 
of Muhammadan historians, ate deeply painful read- 
ing to Hindus. The massacres and plunders, the 
pillages of holy shrines and the humiliating fate ot 
their idols, the reduction of millions of men, women 
and childien to slavery, their forcible conversions 
and marriage, the immense wealth removed from the 
country, — all this was the permanent feature of the 
sacred land ot Arvavarta, the holy Madhyadcsha o ( 
Manu where the black antelope roamed, during the 
two centuries when Hinduism first came into contact 
with the forces ol Islam; and yet Hinduism heeded 
not these dire catcstrophrs — 'one rural generation 
dreamt out its existence aft**r another, and all was 
forgotten;* the great Hindu text-writers some 
of whom .were born during the subsequent 
political upheaval, went on elaborating their 
pctianees and absurd and fantastic rituals ; and, in 
the eloquent language of Sir William Hunter, 
“dynasties struggled and fell, but the bulk of the 
people evinced neither sympathy nor surprise, nor 
did the pulse of village life in Bengal beat faster for 
all the calamities and panic of the outside world.” 
The self-contained village communities could not save 
us from being cornered in our own land, and a rever- 
sion to that simple social organisation, even if it 
were possible in these days of steam and electricity, 
would certainly not contribute to our national 
solidarity and strength. 

The squalor, brutality and degradation of the 
masses in the West have been described even more 
graphically by Tainc than by Mr. Bose. Taine calls 
the British slum-dwellers human yahoos. But hard 
words, after alb break no bones, and the fact 
remains that with alWts high standard of living, 
there is no death from starvation in Western 
Europe. We saw only the other day how the 
accidental death of a few Territorials from beat- 
stroke near Karachi created quite a sensation 
in the House of Commons, leading to the dismissal 
of high European ofiicials in India. Here, Sir John 
Scelv finds “great populations cowering in abject 
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misery for centuries together if they caunuot 

live, they die, and if they can only just* live, 
then they just live, their sensibilities dulled and 
their very' wishes crushed out by want.” Their 
simple standard of living helps them but little 
to eke out even a miserable existence on the 
verge of dissolution. If need be, 1 would there- 
fore go so far as to say, having regard to the 
welfare of the race as distinguished from individual 
members of it : better a brutal existence which can 
hold its own in the struggle against mortality 
raging through all Nature, than a docile, common- 
place, and featureless existence ready to be blown 
out at the first blast of adversity ; for your soul 
must have a fleshy taberi*ncle to thrive in, and so 
long as the body exists, the soul has a chance, hut 
wot otherwise. I know that according to the 
Evolutionary theory, the morally great are not 
necessarily physically the -fittest to survive, and 
I shall be {he first to condemn that social 
organisation where the spiritually great are not 
sheltered from the baneful effects of a weak con- 
stitution. I believe in Western countries such men 
have ampler scope for thriving than in India. More- 
over, while in the case of individuals, a frail b jrly 
does not necessarily prevent hissnenta! growth, in the 
case of societies at large, physical deterioration leads 
inevitably to national ruin Mr. llose speaks of 
existing predatory organisations which “exhibit the 
same ‘wonderful scientific skill, brain power’, iSce., as 
the belligerent nations of Europe. I know o! none 
such, and Mr. Hose mentions none. The point to 
note is that the high standard of living does not 
enervate lis, and sap the foundation of our national 
virility; f>r the elemental virtues of courage and 
enterprise, strength and vigour, are as necessary 
to- lay for national well-being as they ever were, and 
the ‘maturity’ which has attained the ‘rigidity’ Mr. 
Bose speaks of is more consistent with senile decay 
than with national greatness. We read in the 
Ramay&na (Aranya-Kanda, I) that when Rama visit- 
ed the great forest of Janasthan in Southern India 
after his exile, the Rishis who had settled there ap- 
proached him with a request for protection against 
the terrible raids of the Rakshasas, adding that by 
leading a religious life they had become as incapable 
of self-help as the child in the mother’s womb. 
So long as the whole human race has not attained 
tile ethical stage of civilisation at which India has, 
according to Mr. Hose, arrived, a position like that 
of the sages of Janasthan can hardly be said to be 
conductive to the welfare ol the body-politic ; it is 
rather the speediest way to national extinction. 
Nietzsche is at a discount since the present wot Id- war 
began and 1 have elsewhere tried to show that I 
only half agree with him. Nevertheless, •liis in- 
sistence on manliness is a lesson which wc Indians 
can the least afford to forget. • 

I would invite Mr. Bose’s attention to a letter 
of Justice Wood rode published in the Bengalee of 
the 21st June last, in which he says: “One must 
allow for free growth ; and here some so-called 
'orthodox* resistance may have to be overcome. 
Because bows and arrows were used in the days 
of the Mahabbarata, it is no argument against the 
use of modern weapons because India did not evolve 
them. Foreign achievements and culture should be 

a food for each people— eaten and assimilated It 

used to be said that Greece derived its art from Egypt 
but paly an expert archaeologist could detect this 
origin by examining Greek art in all its stages. 
In it9 finished product how different it seems from 


Egypt, Hellas having absorbed into herself what 

she got elsewhere In India, there was a good deal 

of false asceticism and false ‘Vairagya’ which is 
nothing but the tired feeling of the surface conscious- 

nL ‘ ss 'i good deal of religious renunciation is mere 

slackness, the tired feeling of an organism which 
neither truly reacts to life nor is yet strong and 
sincere enough to truly negate it* [this is what 

Vivekananda used to call our 7 'unmsic torpor j 

One must do away with all %his Unless a man is 
by nature truly a yati who has forsaken fhe world, 
let him be truly of it and develop all his powers 
therein according to his ‘Dhartna*. This is the 
Religion ol Tower which India needs if she is to 
Ik* herself again.” 

Lastly, Mr. Bose seems to be too hard on ‘the 
limbs ol the law.’ If it be permitted to one lie-long- 
mg to that much-abused profession to put in a 
word in its favour, I may say that the British 
Courts of Justice have introduced in India a senss 
of fair dealing and security as between man and 
man, of equality in the eye of the law, and a love of 
constitutional methods which have in no small 
measure foslerc^l the democratic spirit among us. 
“Thf* habitual enforcement of civil rights is the best 
possible training for the temperate use ol political 
privileges.” I have admitted with regret the evils 
of unrestricted competition in the profession, 
but when wc think of the judicial methods 
prevailing in India and elsewhere during the 
Middle Ages, of the trials by ordeal and the 
theological obsession of judicial tribunals, we 
may venture the remark that the ideal of dispensing 
justice under the village banian tree by the rule 
of thumb had its defects. I have not the figures with 
me now. but I know from personal experience that 
the vast majority of lawsuits instituted are decreed 
cxparU', and of the rest which are contested, 
the majority again terminate successfully for 
the complainant. This does not seem to 6how 
that Lhe British judicial system as implanted 
in India is a failure. It should and could 
certainly be made cheaper, but for political 
considerations necessitating the maintenance of 
a highly oaid foreign judiciary ; and the revenue 
from cour*fec stamps may easily he considerably 
reduced. Our publicists speak of British Justice 
as the mainstay of British rule in India, and they 
are not far out of the mark. “Eflective and ex- 
peditious” justice might have been in the days 
preceding the dissolution of tbs Mogul Empire, 
but the manner of its administration was hardly 
consonant with a high degree of development of the 
social conscience and public responsibility. 

As regards the altruistic virtues of benevolence 
and charity, a perusal of Laia Lajpalf Rai’s 
recently published book on the United States of 
America is sure to knock the bottom otY our 
conceit. Mr. Rai even holds that charity ad- 
ministered bv organisations (as in America) and* 
not by individuals (as in India) is the better kind 
of charity, in as much as it loes not lower the 
recipient’s self-respect. What the combination of 
scientific methods with humanitarian instincts can 
achieve even in a field which Mr. Bose seems to 
regard as peculiarly Indian, may be studied in the 
pages of that book. 

The same writer, contrasting the civilisations of 
the East and tli - West, is satisfied with neither, 
but lie adds that if a choice >yerc given him he would 
prefer the latter to the former, which stand for 
“the negation of the world, a negation of its 
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reality, a refusal to face it by renouncin'; it.a content- 
ment which might bring servility, ami ail idealism 
which might en 1 in p ditical bondage, humiliation 
and disgrace.” He goes on to say that with the 
Hindus, “the choice lies between extinction and 
Europeanisation, unless they can find out a mean 
by which they may be able to retain the besL parts 
of both and evolve a new and a more hum me civili- 
sation of their own. That is the problem before 
the East”...,.. It is thifPprohlem which I am humbly 
trying to study and though 1 have not yet reached 
any definite conclusions capable of being formulated 
in the shape of a constructive programme, the little 
that I have learnt impels me to meet the p isition 
arrived at by Mr. Hose with a categorical negative, 
however much I niav almire his learning, patrio- 
tism, and the courage with which he expresses his 
convictions. 

Pol. 

1\S . — Since writing the above 1 have come across 
an cxtraeL from an article by Mr. Aurohindo l those 
which besides being characterised by the thoughtful- 
ness and brilliance usually associated with the writ- 
ings of that finished s?uolar and thinker, is so 
pertinent to our present discussion that I caunoL help 
quoting a few lines from it. Mr. Ghose says: 

The East “is able to nourish the illusion that it 
has not changed, that it is iinmoveably faithful to the 
ideas of remote forefathers, to their religion, tiieir 
traditions, their institutions, their social ideals, thaLit 
has preserved cither a divine or an animal immobility 
both in thought and in the routine of life and has 
been free from * he human law of mutation by which 
man and his social organisations must either progress 
or degenerate but cm in no case maintain themselves 
unchanged against the attack of time.... It is only 
when we look close that we sec the magnitude of the 
illusion.... As a matter of fact, the double-cycle which 
India has described from the early vedie times to the 
India of Buddha and the philosophers, aud again from 
the time of Buddha to the European irruption, was in 
its own way vast in change religious, social, cultural, 
even political and administrative ; but because it pre- 
served old names for new things, old formulas for new 
methods, aud old coverings for new institutions, and 
because the change was always market ^n the ex- 
ternal. but quiet and unobtrusive in the external, we 
have been able to create and preserve the fiction of 

the unchanging East the Eastern or rather 

the Indian conservative still imagines that stability 
may be the true law o* mortal being, practises a sort 
of Vogic ‘asana* o:i the flood of time, and because he 
Idoes not move himself, thinks— for lie keeps his eyes 
shut and is not in the habit of watching the banks— 
that he can prevent the stream also from moving 
on . . . t the hope of the world lies in the rcaro using 
in the East of the old spiritual practicality and large 
and profound vision and power of organisation 
under the insistent contact of the West.... It therefore 
the conservative mind in this country opejis itself 
sufficiently to the necessity of transformation, the 
resulting culture born of a resurgent India may well 
bring about a profound modification in the future 
civilisation of the world. But if it remains shut up 
in dead fictions, or tries to meet the new needs with 
the mind of the schoolman and the sophist dealing 
with words and ideas in the air rather than actual 
fact and truth and potentiality, or struggles merely 
to avoid all but a scanty minimum of change, then, 
since the new ideas cannot fail to realise themselves, 
the future India will be formed in the crude mould of 
the Westernised social and political reformer and will 


turn us all into halting apes of the West.’* If there- 
fore, we arc to av lid the wholesale imitation of the 
West, we must substitute a wise Iib;ru,hsm for our 
blind admiration of the past, and learn to recognise 
the true place of conservatism in a progossive scheme 
of conscious evolution. 

Fouticus. 

This controversy is now closed. — E Jitor, A/. /?. 

Mr. Gandhi on Ahimsa. 

Ilad Eala Gijpat Rai first ascertained what I had 
actually said on Ahimsa, his remarks in the Modern 
Review for last July would not have seen the light of 
(lav. Lalaji rightly questions whether I actually 
made the statements imputed to' me. lie says, that 
il l did not, I should have contradicted them. In the 
first place, I have iMt yet seen the papers which have 
reported the remarks in ^question, or those in which 
my remarks were criticised. Secondly, l must 
confess that 1 would not undertake to correct 
all tile errors that creep into reporls that appear 
iu the public press tib nit my speeches. Lalaji’s 
article has been much quoted in the Gujarati news- 
papers and magazines ; and it is perhaps as well for 
mj to explain my position. With due deference to 
E'daji, 1 must join issue with him when he says that 
the elevation ol the doctrine of Ahimsa to the highest 
position contributed to the downfall of India. There 
seems to be no historical warrant for the belief that 
au exaggerated practice of Ahimsa synchronised with 
our becoming bereft of manly virtues! Muring the 
past 1300 years we have as a nation given ample 
proof ol physical courage, but we have been torn by 
internal dissensions and have been dominated by 
love of sell instead of love of country. We have, that 
is to sity, been swayed by the spirit of irreligion 
rather than of religion. 

I do not know how far the charge of un- manliness 
can be made good against the Jains. 1 hold no brief 
for them. By birth I am a vaishnavite, and was 
taught Ahimsa in my childhood. I have derived much 
religious benefit from Jain religions works as I have 
from scriptures of the other great faiths of the world. 
I owe much to the livin^ company of the deceased 
philosopher Raj ac hand Ravi who was a Jain by 
birth. Thus though my wiews on Ahimsa are a result 
of my study of most of the faiths of the world, they are 
now no longer dependent upon the authority of these 
works. They are a part of my life and if 1 suddenly 
discovered that the religious books read by me bore 
a different interpretation from the one l had learnt 
to give them, i should still hold to the view of 
Ahimsa as I am about to set forth here. 

Our Shastras seem to teach that a iu in who rtnlly 
practise;! Ahimsa in its fullness has the world at his 
leet ; he so ailcets his surroundings that eveu the 
snake's and other venoip ms reptiles do him no harm. 
This is said to have been the experience of St. Francis 
of Assisi, 

In its negative form it means not injuring any 
living being whether by body or mind. 1 may not 
therefore hurt the person ot any wrong-doer, or bear 
any ill-will to him and so cause him mental suffering. 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to the 
wrong doer by natural acts of mine which do not 
proceed from ill-will. It, therefore, does not prevent 
me from withdrawing from his presence a child whom 
he, wc shall imagine, is about to strike. Indeed the 
proper practice of Ahimsa requires me to withdraw 
the intended victim from the wrong-doer, if 1 am in 
any way whatsoever the guardian of such a child. 
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It was therefore, most proper for the passive resisters 
of South Africa to have resisted the evil that the 
Union Government sought to do to them. They bore 
no ill-will to it They showed this by helping the 
Government whenever it needed their help. Their 
resistance consisted of disobedience of the orders of 
the Government, even to the extent of suffer in# death 
at their hands. Ahimsa requires deliberate self-suffer- 
ing, not a deliberate injuring of the supposed wrong- 
doer. 

In its prositive form, Ahimsa means the largest 
love, the greatest charity. If I am a follower of 
Ahimsa, I must love my enemy. I must apply the 
same rules to the wrong doer who is my enemy or a 
stranger to me, as*I wouhhto my wrong-doing lather 
or son. This active Ahimsa necessarily includes truth 
find fearlessness. A man cannot deceive the loved 
one lie does not fear or frighten 1ft in or her. 

(Gift of life) is the greatest of all gifts. A man who 
gives it in reality, disarms all hostility. He has 
pa veil the way for an honourable understanding. 
And none who is himself subject to fear can bestow 
that gift. He must therefore he himself fearless. A 
man cannot then practise Ahimsa .and be a coward 
at the same time. The practice of Ahimsa calls forth 
the greatest courage. It is* the most soldierly' of 
soldier’s virtues. General Gordon has been represent- 
ed in a famous statue as bearing only a stick. This 
takes us far on the road to Almnsa. But a soldier, who 
needs the protection of even a stick, is to that extent 
so much the less a soldier, lie is the true soldier who 
knows how to die and stand his ground in the midst 
of a hail of bullets Such a one was Amharish who 
stood his ground without lifting a linger though 
Durvasa did his worst. The Moors who were being 
powdered by the French gunners, rushed into the 
guns’ mouths with ‘Allah on their lips,’ showed much 
the tame type of courage. Only theirs was the courage 
of desperation. Ambarisha s was due to love. Vet 
the Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the 
gunners. They frantically waived their hats, ceased 
firing and greeted their erstwhile enemies as com- 
rades. And so the South African passive resisters in 
their thousands were ready to die rather than sell 
their honour for a little personal ease. This was 
Ahimsa in its active form, it never batters away 
honour. A helpless girl in the hands of a follower of 
Ahimsa finds better and surer protection than in the 
hands of one who is prepared to defend Her only to 


the point to which liis weapons would cariy him. 
The tvrant, in the first instance, will have to walk to 
his victim over the dead body of her defender, in the 
second, lie has bat to over-power the defender ; for it 
is assumed that the canon of propriety m the second 
instance will be satisfied when the defender has 
fought to the extent of his physical valour In the 
first instance as the defender has matched his very 
soul against the mere body of the tyrant, the odds 
are that the soul in the lattef will be awakened, and 
the girl would stand an infinitely greater chance of 
her honour being protected than m any other 
conceivable circumstance barring, of course, that ol 
her own personal courage. . 

If we are un manly to-day, we are so, not because 
wc do not know how to strike, but because we fear 
to die He is no follower of Maliavira, the apostle of 
luiniMn or of Buddha or of the Vedas, who being 
afraid to die, takes flight before any danger 
real or imaginary, all the while wishing that 
somebody else would remove the danger by 
destroying the person causing it. He is no follower 
of \hitusa (I agree with 1-nlaji) who does not 
care a straw, if he kills a man by inches by deceiv- 
ino him in trade, or who would protect bv force of 
arms a few cows and make away with the butcher, 
or who in order to do a supposed good to his country 
does not mind killing off a few officials. All these 
are actuated by hatred, cowardice and fear. Here 
love of the cow or the country is a vague thing inten- 
ded to satisfy one’s vanity, or soothe a stinging con- 

SU Ahimsa, truly understood, is, in my humble opi- 
nion a panacea tor all evils mundane* and extra-mun- 
dane. We can never over-do it. Just at present wc 
arc not doing it at all. Ahimsa dues not displace the 
practice of other virtues, but renders their practice 
imperatively necessary before it can be practised 
even in its rudiments. Lalaji need not tear the Ahim- 
S.'i of his father's faith. Mahavira mid Buddha were 
soldiers, and so was Tolstoy. . Only they saw 
deeper and truer into their profession, and found the 
secret of a true, happy, honourable and godlv hie. 
1 et us he joint sharers with these teachers, and fins 
land of o V s will once more be the abode of Gods. 

M. K. Gandhi, 


Jain Ahinsa. 


I ain ism occupies the foremost place amongst the 
Ahinsaiflt religions. Ahinsa Paramo Pharma is the 
watch-word of Jains. It is said that this Ahinsa has 
been a cause of the degradation of India or at feast ot 
the Jains. How can a people who regard it sinful to 
kill an ant defend themselves against the tyranny ol 
a tyrant or the attacks of a ruffian? This is the 
argument put forth to show that Jains are a meek 
people born to suffer whatsoever fate or fortune 
may bring to them. This view, 1 submit, is based 
neither on any knowledge of the Jain principles ot 
Ahinsa nor on the history of Jains. First let us see 
what history says about them. 

49—5 


There have been Jain kings, generals and soldiers 
not only mythical but historical as well, and the Jain 
aeharyas make no mean mention of them in their 
sacred books, they do not call them (Mithya tvi) or 
heretics because of the blood they shed m wars. 
There have also been persons although not admitted 
bv histmv but recognised as Jains in the Jam Shas- 
tras who took part in the fiercest wars of those 
times— Clmkravarties who fought for empires. 

History shows that Chandra Gupta Manrya, the 
renowned emperor of Northern India was a Jain. His 
terror was enough to lead Selueus to make a treaty 
with him— “it is not wise to be on bad terms with 
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such a mighty foe.” This was in 1 he Till century 
B.C., only two ccntiuics alter the Nirvana oi Mulia- 
vira, the Ahinsaist teacher. liven in the time of 
Drilliviraj, the armies ol one ul lus foes from Gujrat 
vvetc led by an Ahinsaist Jain. Bhamashah, the 
saviour of Me war, was a Jain Oswal. lie laid all his 
hoarded wealth at the disposal ol Kana I’ratap, t*> 
collect men and munitions for war against the 
Much'll emperor Akbar, in order to maintain the 
independence of Ins Xatnc hind. Again, Kumarjial, 
a king of Gujrat ^12lh Ceiitui v) had Ilcmchandm - 
ciiarva the Jain encyclopedist as hi> Guru ; even that 
Ahinsaist (miti never n*kc>l him to retiie bom h.s 
kmgi\ duties so as to escape In mi Hins'i. 
These arc some of the instances of men whose religion 
the modern lustoiians have thought it worth their 
while to mention. India had innumerable kings; 
what religion they profes-cd can he gathered only 
bom the Shastras, and the Jain Sliast ras de* crilu* 
many Jain kings, persons ol th*sh and blood, who 
rein ned over tlu* vaiious kingdoms in Behar, Malvva, 

I Jeocau etc. 

liven so late as the HUh ami 17th Centuries, 
we tinil in the Jain Historical Studies bv l’. S. Tank, 
in the Indian Antiquary and in Todd’s Rajasthan 
as well as in the hausehulJ tales ol Indian bravery 
in Rajputana — alas they are becoming scaieer with 
the introduction ol modern histories of Rajput 
defeats and Hindu retreats— Oswal Jains serving 
their inonarchs in the various capacities of generals 
ministers and administrators ; and lor their services 
they have been awarded hereditary Jagirs and 
1’ultas which exist unto this day. Even now, one 
finds in the capitals of Rajputana states Mehtas, 
Bachhawats, and Ainghis, gotras of Oswal Jains 
whose i m mediate ancestors, i.e. grandfathers great- 
graud-iathers had led the forces oi the Rajputana 
Chiefs, and the Osvvals form an important part, a 
.third of the Jain Community, 

Now if we examine the Jain principles of Ahinsa, we 
find nothing that may make men unmanly and 
nations degraded and void of self-respect. We < piuLe 
Jain Aeharyas below. 

While describing the Ahinsa fur a Grihast i. e. 
a layman Yijay Laxnii Suri says : 

fifirlqqrr: 

nT f : srrfwr g 

u c. : The sage*: have prescribed in the first Vrata 
for a Griliasta one and a quarter Biswa ( out of 20 

Biswas) of (Day a) and not wore . That is, even the 

highest Grihasta should* observe only one sixteenth 
of what is prescribed for a Sadlni (who, of course is 
quite away from all wordly turmoils, and whose 
business is onlv to elevate his own soul and to guard 
the morals of his flock). This is so because, as is 
explained by various Aeharyas, a layman ’‘cannot 
help using water, fire etc, he can not help killing in 
matters like cooking, digging, house building, tilling 
etc (because Jainism does not recommend its laymen 
to become mere beggars and to depend on others for 
their daily bread) and because they cannot (for they 
should mil) abstain from using force which involve 
Ilinsa *n order that the weak should be protected 
against the strong and that the aggressor and the usur- 
per, the thief aiul the scoundrel, the lustful villain and 
the infamous violator of w£>ni,in , schastity l the ruffian 
and the client should be prevented from inflicting in- 
justice and doing harm. What is required is that he 


should not kill wet civ to satisfy his whim, or for 
want of ordinary care, or to satisfy his passions. 
Says llemchandracharya : * 

qqi g ? t W yft: 
forums inwiig 

/.r.— Seeing that defect in limbs leprosy etc. arc the 
results of Ilinsa a layman should refrain from doing 
Hinsa with the rfcicrtnincl intention of causing injury 
without any jmrpnsc lo innocent moving-living * 

being* are moving -living-beings as opposed to 

WPPC the stationary living beings e.g. plants, 

vegetables, etc.) As to the Sthavara the same Acharya 
says : 

faTHUrt H WTM^Tjfq 

v> 

/. c — An Ahinsaist desirous of Moksha should not 
do Ilinsa to Stliavar beings without any purpose. 

Jain Ahinsa is not the ‘"Perverted Ahinsa of which” 
as Lain Kajpat Rai says' in the July number of the 
Modern Review, “his grandfather was a believer and 
which forbids the taking of any life under any 
circumstances whatever.” Jains do not beleive in that 
“Extreme Ahinsa” which might “throw in the back- 
ground all other virtues winch ennoble men and 
nation:-’ , “which might throw into shade honor and 
self-respect, ” “which might extinguish courage, 
bravery, heroism, patriotism, love of country, love of 
family, honor of the race.” It cannot be said for 
certain what LalaEajpat Rai means by “some good 
people thoroughly well intentioned and otherwise 
saintly” who “made a tad of Ahinsa ; but certainly 
Jain Ahinsa does not teach “that it is sinful to use 
legitimate force for purpose of self-defence, or for pro- 
tection of our honor and the honor of our wi/es, 
sisters, daughters, and mothers.” It does not teach 
us “to guard the honor of those who arc under our 
charge by dcliveiing ourselvrs into the .hands of men 
who would commit sacrilege,” 

It is only the innocent beings whom a Jain should 
not kill. Those who deserve punishment must get 
the right chastisement and the Jains are free to use 
the necessary force. 

There are Kathas in which even the Sadlius have 
made use of force for the protection of innocent per- 
sons and to save women from sacrilege. In a Juin 

Grantha f*rfsro-^fi?ra»T Chapter X is related a story 

of Kalikacharya, who, in order to save a Sadhvi from 
being dishonoured by a prince, caused another prince 
to bring his forces to her rescue. There is another 
Katha of a Sadhu, Vishnu Kumar. He hirnself pun- 
ished a king who intended to kill all the Jain Sadlius 
within his empire. 

The Jain Ahinsa is not merely a negative precept — 
“Don’t hurt.” It is more. It is a positive moral com- 
mandment. It says — “Soothe Serve”. It is not only 
“live and let live,” “but also “help others to live.” 

No doubt there are ’ weaknesses in modern Jains. 
Their community is not very healthy or flourishing. 
Much work and sacrifice is needed to raise them ; and 
we hope young Jains will not lag in doing their duty, 
they are already alert. But Ahinsa is not the cause 
of their weakness. Modern Jain9 are mostly bus- 
iness men like the non -Jain Vaish Community. It is 
their contact rfith this Vaish Community that has 
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introduced in them most of the evils. We ha ye evi- 
dence of the Vaish influence in the social rites and cere- 
monies of the fains, most of which are quite incon- 
sistent with Jain Principles. The same influence is at 
the root’of Jain “dislike of force or fear” wherever it 
exists. It is not an “inherited fear” hut “a borrowed 
fear.” The Vaish fear is the indirect result o! 
Brahmanic and Kshatriya supremacy, ol the kind 
found in ancient India, when Yayihas could be treat- 
ed despotically and with impunity, when they could 
not even raise a voice against the injustice of their 
masters for fear of incurring the rapre ol gods. Jain- 
ism recognises no such supremacy of any class nor 
the anger of gods to punish a mm doing any right 
or just action. # • 


If “India is bereft of manly virtues’' it is not 
Ahinsa, Jain or non-Jain, that has contributed to this 
result, for we tind'non-Ahinsaist Indian communities 
equally void of those virtues. It is the general notion 
ol inferiority of race that has, somehow, got into the 
Indian head” which is at the bottom of nil evil. Give 
them liberal education. Teach them that their 
Ahinsaist ancestors achieved great successes in all 
spheres of life. Teach them that tliev arc not inferior 
to other nations in every respect and that they are 
not incorrigibly so, if at all. Then the Ahinsaist 
nation, the Indian nation shall shine forth in her 
glory and shed lustre all around. Ahinsa shall make 
it all the more noble, manly, and glorious. ^ 

‘Ahinsaist.’ 


RELIGION AND MODERN CIVILISATION 


W ITH regard to tlu* question how reli- 
gion and civilisation stand related 
to each other, the views maintain- 
ed by the thinking minds of the modern 
age may roughly be brought under four 
elasses : — 

(i). Advocacy of Religion and opposi- 
tion to Civilisation. 

(ii) Advocacy ol Civilisation and oppo- 
sition to Religion. 

(iii) The view that both are necessary 
but antagonistic to each other. 

(iv) Attempts at reconciliation— view- 
ing the two as different manifestations of 
one and the same spirit. 

Let us consider these four stand-points 
one by one. 

I. The first view generally takes t lie 
form of idealising the past or the future, 
and condemning the modern age and mo- 
dern civilisation as destroyers of morality 
and religion. It conceives of an ideal state 
of society in the remote past when religion 
was the supreme factor in human life, 
when all the spiritual endeavours of man, 
science, art, morality, law and political or- 
ganisation central rounll the religious con- 
sciousness. In fact what goes under the 
name of civilisation is itself a child, which 
has been fostered at every stage of its deve- 
lopment by Religion as by a mother. The 
sciences of chemistry, astjronomy, geometry 
and the arts of poetry, painting and sculp- 
ture arose in close connection with ^the 
religious practices and ceremonies. The 
worship of ancestors, the priesthood of the 
King, sacrificial ceremonies, public assem- 
blies in temples, consultation of auguries 


and oracles— these and many other ad- 
juncts of the religious beliefs marked the 
earliest beginnings of civilised society. All 
l lie details of human life were regulated by 
religious injunctions, which were after- 
wards compiled in 'legal codes or scriptures. 
One might establish this truth about the 
inlluenec of religion on society by referring 
to the eitv fire and the Delphaie oracle in 
ancient Greece, the spiritual conquest of 
half the world by the Buddhist mission- 
aries, the vast ecclesiastical organisation 
of Rome, and the civilising activities of 
Christianity and Mahomedanisin, spread- 
ing culture and learning, inaugurating 
moral and social reforms, helping the poor 
and ujflitting the masses through cathe- 
drals and most pies, monks and faquirs, 
poor-houses and caravansaries during the 
ancient and the middle ages. 

Modern civilisation, according to these 
votaries of religion, is guilty of patricide in 
so far as it is up in arms against religion, 
to which it owes its birth and growth. 
This crime of civilisation against religion is 
being avenged bv Nature, it is said, in the 
materialistic tendencies ot the modern age, 
as shpwn in the life of the peoples of 
Europe and America, in their greed and 
lust, their mad pursuit of comforts 
and conveniences, their physical view ol 
lmtnau welfare as consisting ot the plea- 
sures of eating and drinking, of housing 
and clothing, bathing and sleeping ; their 
low view of morality which justifies cut- 
ting each other’s throat, usurping the 
rights of the weak, •depriving the neigh- 
bouring states of their liberty ; their appli- 
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cation of the results of the sciences and 
arts to the criminal end of robbing and 
killing each other, to the invention of the 
engines of destruction, reducing cathedrals 
and universities into ruins, to the exploita- 
tion of gold and silver hidden in the bowels 
of the earth from the more favoured coun- 
tries, their degradation ol divine philoso- 
phy into materialism, agnosticism, scepti- 
cism and atheism. With all their vaunted 
progress in science and civilisat'on, the 
sum total of human misery on the earth 
has rather been increased than diminished, 
as proved by the existence of slums and 
the white-slave traffic, drunkenness and 
gambling, adulteration of food and dis- 
honesty in trade, increase of litigation and 
crime, insanity and suicide, infant mortal- 
ity and scarcity of milk, the frequent visi- 
tations of famine, plague and natural 
catastrophes. So these religions extre- 
mists call the modern age the Kaliyuga 
(the dark age), and constantly apprehend- 
ing the approach of the day of judgment 
and the final dissolution of the world, they 
turn their back towards the so-called ad- 
vance of civilisation and retire into the 
caves and jurg'es or into the solitary re- 
cesses of the inner life, and devote them- 
selves to chanting and singing of hymns, to 
meditation and prayer^ with their eyes 
fixed on the Heaven of Eternal Life or on 
the Nirvana of Eternal Rest. 

11. The other extreme of this one-sided 
thinking is represented bv the votaries of 
civilisation, who openly confess their en- 
mity towards religion, in the niurch of 
civilisation they find the growth of tire 
power an 1 the free bail of the human race, 
the widening of the sphere of knowledge, 
the triumph over the forcer, of nature, the 
vastness and the permanence of social or- 
ganisation and what not. Look at the 
railway trains and the motor ears, the 
ships and the aeroplanes, the postal ser- 
vices, telegraphs and telephones; think of 
the electric powers, the mills and the fac- 
tories; are they not unmistakcable proofs 
of the superiority of the modern age ? Are 
we*not making the seas and mountains, the 
clouds and the wind our slaves? Arc we 
not overcoming space and time, conquering 
disease and death and liberating ourselves 
from the tyranny of nature, and of the cus- 
toms and traditions of society, with the 
help >f the numerous natural and mental 
sciences 1 Isnotmolem civilisation rais- 
ing man into tin. luiik of God and driving 


the gods and goddesses into the regions of 
uon-enlitv ? The religion that you so 
blin lly adhere to is only a product of igno- 
ratiee and superstition, a child of fear and 
wonder, a creation of the imagination and 
dreams, a remnant of barbarism, and is 
bound to disappear like darkness at the 
dawn of the progressive civilisation. Our 
anthropologists and sociologists are col- 
lecting materials which convincingly prove 
tile crudity of the origin and the futility of 
the end of religion. Psychologists are en- 
gaged in analysing the pnenomenon of 
religious consciousness and in finding out 
what percentage of the sense ol dependence 
and the weakness of will must be combined 
with what percentage of nervous disorder 
and insanity to give rise to that infirmit}' 
of the old age, or that pathological state 
of mind known as belief in God. Political 
philosophers arc coming forward with 
their defence of this poor client on the plea 
that religion has a utility for the masses in 
so far as it devclopcs the altruistic virtues 
and suppresses the selfish impulses of man, 
so that even if there were no God, we must 
invent one for the sake of political expe- 
diency. These extreme opponents of reli- 
gion base their views on a philosophical 
system, according to which matter, and 
motion are the fundamental realities, 
human life is only an automatic machine, 
mind and thought are nothing but the 
dancing of atoms, the whole cosmic order 
is the outcome of the play of blind forces, 
pushing and jostling with one another, 
man is the highest product of this world- 
demon or by far the most successful game 
ever hit upon by the Life-force in the course 
of its age-long experiments. According to 
these thinkers morality can serve as ail 
adequate substitute for religion and ethi- 
cal societies should take the place ot 
churches. 

III. .The third class of thinkers realise 
that both the views represented above 
have elements of truth, but recognise at 
the same time that these elements of truth 
can never be reconciled by human reason 
and shown to follow from one principle or 
to lead to the same goal. There is, so to 
speak, a fundamental contradiction in 
human nature, because of its belonging to 
two absolutely different worlds, one sen- 
sible and the other super-sensible. . Man 
has an animal life on earth, whieh is 
dependent on the physical conditions find 
the laws of nature. Science and civilisation 
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are concerned with the study of these 
conditions and laws with a view to im- 
prove man’s earthly lot and as such they 
have certainly some claims on us. But 
man is also a member of the spiritual 
world, which is his true home, with which 
his eternal destiny is linked. Religion is 
concerned with thissecond^ispeet of human 
life, drawing our attention towards and 
preparing us for the hercal ter. lienee it is 
that man finds himself at the mercy of 
two masters, — the world and religion, 
mammon and* GotP, science and faith, 
.reason and revelation, both of which arc 
essential to him, however impossible it 
may be to harmonise them. Those who 
accept this dualistic position generally 
divide their mind into water-tight com- 
partments. Wh.-n they are in the scientific 
sphere, they give free play to their reason, 
arc acute in their analysis and pene- 
trating in their investigation, they would 
not accept a single proposition without 
proof and would confine themselves to the 
positive and certain relations of coexis- 
tence and succession. But when they enter 
into the religious sphere and put on their 
Sunday cloak, they arc ready to believe in 
any nonsense and submit to all unreason- 
able superstitions, from the creation of the 
earth in six days to the ascension ot the 
dead body of a Jesus. Their attitude to- 
wards these two spheres is therefore one 
of compromise. Ilcre is the positive field 
of knowledge, — the region of ever increas- 
ing light, let us be masters over it ; there 
is the unknown and the unknowable — the 
kingdom of eternal darkness — let us bow 
betore it— such is their supreme maxim of 
conduct. 

But the human soul cannot rest satisfied 
with this dualism and inconsistency and 
naturally seeks for a unity. If it does not 
find this unity in a harmony or recon- 
ciliation of the apparently opposing prin- 
ciples, it must abandon one or tile other 
factor of the opposition and thus identify 
itself with either of the one-sided and 
extreme forms mentioned under I and 11. 

IV. Hence the demand lor a synthesis 
of religion and civilisation to completely 
satisfy the dialectic of human reason. I 
propose to attempt a* reconciliation ot 
the two. 

Religion and civilisation, truly under- 
stood, have a common source and origin 
as well as a common end .and destiny. 
Both arise from man’s consciousness ot 


bondage and finitude and both aim at the 
attainment of the soul’s freedom or libera- 
tion and of its realisation of the Infinite. 
It is only in -their corrupt and degraded 
forms that these two manifestations of the 
human spirit are lound to come into 
conflict. The extremists of the votaries of 
religion and the extremists of the advocates 
of civilisation are eftch of them right 
in so far as they point out the defects and 
imperfections in the other, which result 
from a unhealthy and diseased condition of 
the latter, but they are equally’ wrong 
in so far as they ignore that there are also 
elements of infinite value on the other 
side. 

If religion is at a discount in the modern 
age, it is not so much the materialistic 
civilisation of the day that is to blame. In 
fact the term “materialistic civilisation” 
is itself a contradiction in terms, for the 
two elements of this complex idea can never 
be brought together in thought. Civili- 
sation can never be wholly materialistic, 
as it is always the self-expression of the 
spirit of humanity in art and literature, 
in science and philosophy, in social, political 
and economic life. In civilisation the spirit 
comes to the knowledge ol itself, of its 
power and gloiy, through the conquest of 
matter and physical forces, rising above 
the laws of necessity and nature-determina- 
tion, and moulding its own life as well 
as the life of the universe in which it 
dwells according to the ideals Truth and 
Beauty and Goodness. Science and art, 
morality and religion are the constant 
companions of civilisation, for they are 
the various iAage< or processes through 
which the spirit transcends its finite 
character and realises its freedom in nature 
and society. Civilisation in this sense can 
no more be materialisatic than religion 
itself. The spirit cannot work in vacuum, 
it must either overcome, employ and 
organise material conditions, oi* reduce 
itself into an abstract idea, empty nothing- 
ness, and attain Nirvana or extinction of 
life and consciousness through spiritual 
drill or gymnastic. That is why a religion 
which divorces itself from the world of 
matter and life, and occupies itself too 
much with the disembodied ethereal state 
of the soul beyond the grave, is in sure 
danger of losing its hold on the living 
world and of becoming a dead weight of 
obsolete rites and ceremonies, and a re- 
petition ol meaningless words, till it meets 
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with natural death or decay and finds its 
honoured place in the museum of anti- 
quarian researches. If ‘civilisation’ has 
become the catch-word of all idealistic and 
spiritualistic thinkers to-day, it is because 
they understand by it somethin# more 
comprehensive and more real than the so- 
called ‘spiritualism’ of the historical re- 
ligions, which are* themselves the origi- 
nators and the supporters of the material- 
ism of the modern age, in so far as they 
oppose all progress in science and civilisa- 
tion. For, (i) while all other spiritual en- 
deavours of man are moving with the 
march of times, religion alone refused to 
advance even a single step forward in 
response to the growing needs of the hour 
and rested content with the so-called re- 
velations made by God to a Prophet or 
Seer thousands of years ago ; she accepted 
a Veda or a Bible, a Koran ora Zendavesta 
as the final word of God about the nature 
of man find of the world , about the history 
of creation and the destiny of human life. 
The followers of these historical religions 
would cling to the superstitious beliefs and 
erroneous cosmogonies of the scriptures 
against all the established truths of 
science, and retfinl the progress of know- 
ledge based on a free and unprejudiced 
observation of and experiments on the 
processes of nature and mind, (ii) Religi- 
ons maintained a class of priests and ele- 
vated them into self-contained jmd self- 
sufficient aristrocrals, who instead of 
studying the scriptures and practising a 
godly' life, spread ignorance, propagated 
false doctrines, forced their s, cl fish claims on 
a credulous laity, encouraged stereotyped 
forms find ceremonies, supported the 
principles of caste and' inequality and there- 
by cut at the root of the communal life, 
(iii) These fanatic believers fostered sec- 
tarian narrowness and dogmatic claims to 
finality .and .absolute truth on the part of 
one particular dispensation ; they generat- 
ed mutual hatred and jealousy, among re- 
ligions and formulated elaborated codes of 
dogmas and creeds, stifling the liberty of 
thought, speech and .action which is man’s 
in virtue of his spiritual descent from God ; 
they have blackened the pages of history 
by the impious persecution and burning of 
the martyrs who would not give up their 
honest convictions, (iv.) Religion divorced 
herself from nil those line arts and inno- 
cent enjoyments whigh make life holier, 
healthier and more beautiful ; she promot- 


ed anti-soeial and ascetic tendencies, whicT 
regarding the world as an evil and th 
social relations as the bondage of illusion 
turned man away from the home an< 
family' life, and led him to the opposite anc 
far more destructive evil of otherworldh 
nous ; she w.as responsible for all those evil: 
of impurity amhdissolute life which neces 
sarily accompanied monasticism and celi- 
bacy in most cases, (v). She produced in 
the mind of her followers on the one hand 
a craving for individual salvation which 
led to an egoistic spirit in ah the affairs of 
the earthly life, and on the other hand a 
deterministic outlook which naturally led 
to the inactivity of fatalism and quietism ; 
in either ease religion retarded social pro- 
gress and civilisation. 

All these elements which are symptoms 
of the corruption and the disease of spiri- 
tualism in religion have combined to bring 
about modern materialism, agnosticism 
scepticism and atheism. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the scien- 
tists, artists and politicians of the modem 
age have more of the truly religious spirit 
in them than the so-called missionaries, 
preachers and ministers who have made 
religion their special professions. Take for 
instance the ease of the scientist, who is 
supposed to be as far removed from the 
sphere of religion as hell is from heaven. 
A scientific genius must learn to distin- 
guish between appearance and reality, and 
go out in search of the Unseen, the Beyond, 
the Rational, which is at the same time the 
Real ; lie has to dive beneath the surface of 
things, to transcend the finite standpoint 
and go beyond the region of the senses, in 
order to understand the super-sensible. This 
however involves on his part : (1 ) medita- 
tion and concentration of mind on the 
essence of things, as divested from the irre- 
levant conditions and outer husks of phe- 
nomena,; — which may be compared to the 
attitude of worship or communion on the 
part of religious minds towards the Su- 
preme Being; (2) intense longing for the 
truth, earnest seeking after whatever may 
throw a little light on the subject of re- 
search — which resembles the religious 
man’s lmbit of prayer; (3) lifelong devo- 
tion to the cause of’ knowledge, sacrificing 
till the comforts and pleasures of life, for- 
getting the self ami the world — which is 
akin to the practise of austere penances 
and asceticism in the religious life ; (4) 
again, if it is only the purein heart that can 
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see God, no less is it true that the secret 
laws of nature arc revealed only to a holy 
mind, fori’Nature is a jealous mistress, and 
an exacting queen who demands absolute 
chastity and purity of heart, undivided 
love and attention, utter self-abnegation 
and self-surrender, before she admits any 
one to her inner chamber afid lays bare the 
invaluable treasures of her mysterious 
kingdom. Lastly (f>) the scientists’ com- 
munion with nature is fruithd only so far 
as lie brings himself in line with or is at 
one with the eflursc of nature, so far as he 
moves with and not against the current of 
the spirit, i.c., so far as he goes in the 
direction of the natural flow of the spiri- 
tual life or ‘vital impulse' and this means 
that he must somehow be connected with 
the centre of the universe, have a deep in- 
sight and comprehensive grasp of the 
whole, or in other words, the whole world 
must be reflected in his self. Hence it is 
that all scientific inventions are mere imi- 
tations of nature, all scientific discoveries 
are mere refindings of what is already pre- 
sent within us, and all knowledge is me- 
mory, as Plato said long ago. This brings 
us to the recognition of the important phi- 
losophical truth that nature and mind are 
one, the microcosm mirrors the macro- 
cosm. Now, is this not also the beatific 
vision or the highest religious experience 
ns described in the writings and utterances 
of the religious saints and seers ? Can we 
not identity the greatest scientific genius 
with the profoundest mystic in so far as 
both see the world in the soul and the soul 
*in the world ? If such an attitude of the 
scientist towards reality is not religion, I 
do not know what else is meant by reli- 
gion. The same might be shown to be 
true of the artist and the statesman. If 
religion manifests itself in the triumph of 
the spirit over nature, the discovery of the 
unseen world of truth and beatify and 
goodness, the participation by men of the 
omniscience and omnipotence of God, then 
it is just under the favourable condition of 
modern civilisation with its progress in 
science, art and good government that 
such a religion is evolving. There is a pro- 
vidential dispensation eyen in the distribu- 
tion of scientific, artistic and political 
geniuses in the human race, and the moral 
government of the universe is so constitut- 
ed that only those nations, in which the 
spiritual life of its members has reached a 
very high stage of development, can give 


birth to a number of seers and originators 
in science and art, so that physical and 
material improvements in a society, the pro 
gross of the sciences and arts in a nation, 
are dependent on the progress of the spiri- 
tual life of that society or nation. Thus 
the progress of civilisation means at the 
same time a higher degree of development 
of the spiritual principle or the -religious 
consciousness in man. In this sense, a civi- 
lisation without religion or a materialistic 
civilisation is a monstrosity which may 
find a place in the imagination of some 
upstart in philosophical dabbling, but has 
certainly no claim to reality either in the 
history of human society or in the logical 
thought of metaphysics. 

Such being the relation between religion 
and civilisation in general, it is worth 
while enquiring, in what special directions 
our conception of religion has been influ- 
enced and modified by the modern civilisa- 
tion. 

(i) First of all, the modern age has 
taught us to distinguish the essential from 
the accidental features of religion, the eter- 
nal verities that are the same today, ves- 
terdav and for ever, from their local rind 
temporal forms and accompaniments. We 
have learnt now that the essence of reli- 
gion does not consist in creeds and dogmas 
nor in the performance of certain rites and 
ceremonies; it is not to be sought in a faith 
in heaven and hell, where our virtues are 
rewarded and vices punished; nor does it 
necessarily involve a belief in gods and 
goddesses, in fairies and angels; it is not to 
be identified with “chanting and singing, 
and telling of beads,” nor with the offering 
of meals to one’s fore-fathers and the feeding 
of priests and saints, nor does it imply 
regular attendance in a church or confes- 
sions and alms with a view to make pro- 
vision for the hereafter. No, the essence of 
religion must be sought elsewhere, yiz., i n 
a system of ideas anti feelings which regu- 
late the moral life of the individual as well 
as the spiritual life of society. As I have 
expressed it in another connection, 

“Faith in a spiritual worbi beyond and above the 
visible world presented to our smses, and faith in a 
Just living at the centre of this spiritual universe the 
"recognition of this supersensible kingdom as our true 
home, ami of this Just Being as our i'nthcr — form the 
centre ol the religions system and the root of the 
religious life, all other ideas and feelings being mere 
satellites around them or mere fibres that are sus- 
tained by them. Religion, pure and undefiled lifts 
man beyond the region oflhadows and appearances 
and translates him iuto a world where all the con- 
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flicts and discords, all the evils and enigmas of our 
life are reconciled and solved. It affords us the only 
means of communing with the Higher than the High- 
est and the Holiest of the Holy. It evokes in our 
heart the sublimest and deepest feelings of wonder, 
admiration and reverence, which give birth to science 
and philosophy, art and morality, hero-worship and 
devotion to prophets and seers. It inspires us with 
a faith unshukable in the ultimate triumph of justice, 
with a hope indomitably for the realisation of our 
best and highest aims and aspirations. It generates 
in us an idealistic view ot life and things and lends us 
the moral force of a reformer and the large- hear ted- 
nesa of a philanthropist. Hence the love ot truth, 
purity and freedom, the sympathy for a charity to 
man and animals, the care for the poor and the 
homeless, the blind and the cripple, the widows and 
the orphans, the relief (if the depressed, the up-lifting 
of the down-trudden, the resistance to evils in society, 
the tending of the sick, the consideration for the 
weaker and gentler members of the race, meekness 
and submission to the universal will, the patient 
endurance t f the worries and evils that cannot be 
cured, the ardent appreciation of all that is noble and 
holy, even in our enemies, the forgivctiVss of and the 
reconciliation with the shortcomings and transgres- 
sions of our brethren, — which wc find to be constant 
companions of the religious consciousness. ** 

( The Indian Messenger, J illy 11, 1915). 

(ii) All the qualities of head and heart 
I have just mentioned as the necessary 
correlates or concomitants of the religious 
life are at the same time the indispensable 
conditions for the evolution of huma n society 
and the essential requirements for the 
realisation of a higher spiritual life by the 
individual. Modern biology acquaints us 
with the law of evolution which governs 
the life ot the individual and of society. 
The value and importance of religion accord- 
ing to the scientific minds of the modern 
age lie in the inculcation and cultivation 
by it of those virtues in nym which en- 
able him to go with the current of the 
universal life and to rise higher and higher 
in the scale of being, parsing from the 
stage of animality through the gate of 
humanity to the rank of angels till he rea- 
lises his perfection in divinity. As Benjamin 
Kidd says, religion- is the supreme fac- 
tor in social evolution insofar as it makes 
the individual subservient to the needs of 
the race, and insofar as nature selects 
those races, in whieh the individuals of the 
religious type predominate, as the fittest to 
survive in the struggle for existence, and 
eliminates those races which develop anti- 
religious and egoistic tendencies (Social 
Evolution). Equally important is the part 
played by Religion in the maintenance of 
the individual life, for it is the only medi- 
cine that can relieve us from the worries, the 
care«and anxieties, from the fear and igno- 


rance, the failures and disappointments, 
dangers and calamities that beset our 
earthly life. But for the faith, hope, love 
and spiritual idealism generated in us by 
religion, our life would have been unbear- 
able. Religion is the staying power which 
maintains the balance and the equilibrium 
of the soul, keeping it always true to the 
centre of gravity whieh is in God, enabling 
it to fix its vision on the Infinite and the 
Eternal and thus to rise above the limita- 
tions of space and tiny. 

This conception forces on us at once the 
recognition of the vital necessity of religion 
for the race and"the individual in the bio- 
logical sense, apart “from its intellectual 
and moral necessity, whieh has long been 
realised. 

Wc therefore need not trouble ourselves 
about the future of religion. The existence 
of the religious spirit cannot be threatened 
by- modern civilisation, for religion is based 
on the adamantine rocks of reality and is 
one of the elemental forces of nature whieh 
govern human life and society. It cannot 
die even if we are indifferent to it. If it is 
neglected, civilisation will give place to bar- 
barity, man will be replaced by animals ; 
the life of the human race will he extinct 
from our planet. Such is the verdict of 
scientists who know the limitation of their 
sphere and the impotence of mere intellect 
without religion. 

(iii) It may he asked, are not the feelings 
of wonder, admiration, and reverence, 
faith in the triumph of justice, hopefulness, 
the idealistic outlook, love of truth, purity, 
freedom, sympathy, charity and so on, — I 
mean, arc not all these qualities, which arc 
supposed to be essential to the life of 
society and of the individual,— possible 
without religion ? Could we not oe made 
fit to survive in the struggle for existence 
bv means of morality alone ? What thin 
is the usp of concerning ourselves with the 
transcendental world and asserting our be- 
lief in a Supreme Being ? This question 
presses upon us to-day all the more formid- 
ably in view of the fact that the 
greatest world-religion viz., Buddhism, 
docs not seem to attach importance 
to the existence,, or non-existence of 
a divine father, and also in view of 
the fact that many of the leaders of 
modern idealism and rationalisrli could 
lead an ideal life of purity, duty and public 
spirit without earing for God and religion*. 
But, as I have already said, morality, as 
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bdefetice *we alike ; 4damffesto> 

its 

highest -ti&tijtittatiou in religion. We can- 
dot" Separate morality from religion, for 
er , * :1 - i ii;- the spirit that quickens, 
jftijffeti tl r ' arid fructifies all those activities, 
Which are known to tis moral. A man 
who i* moral is already religious without 
bis knowing it ; perhaps his ideal of good- 
ness and purity is a truer substitute and 
representation of (V>d than the idolator’s 
visible object of worship made of clay or 
•wood. No, in God’s world, there is no 
atheism, although* there are different ways 
of representing the faith in the spiritual 
principle according to the culture, the 
temperament, the surroundings, the age 
and the race of a man. By some, God is 
identified with mammon; to some the 
devil takes the place . »f the Deity ; for 
others, God is represented by a particular 
metaphysical theory or artistic notion or 
moral ideal. We can give so wide and 
comprehensive an interpretation to the 
term ‘religion’ as to include all these 
various classes of man’s attitude towards 
Reality as the different gradations of the 
manifestation of the religious consciousness. 
From this standpoint, the moment a man 
sacrifices himself and his interest for a 
higher end, the moment he recognises his 
ignorance and impotence before an external 
World, which is independent of his will and 
Which offers him resistance at every step, 
heis already pledged to the belief in God, 
if he wants to be rational and consistent. 
Ihfact our God is revealing Himself in an 
infinite Variety of ways, and training the 
moat confirmed atheist in the most beauti- 
fial and Sublime lessons of religious ex- 
perience;. by coming to him as his own 
faHWhtond- mother, wife and child, and 
reoriVihghis homage un wares in all forms 
duties, friendship and affec- 
practice and social service. 
SriteateSe a man ceased to be a man and 
bteOtttte at brute, he cannot escape being 
reHgi(ftfeiri some form or other, although 
thevatae of a man’s religion is nlthnate- 
1**» fee judged ’ by the nature, of the God 
te'hdfaweeih-or worships. 

Bupure- must' go further and assert that 
Wkbo^an explicit recognition of the 
dements of our" spiritual 
hflfe UnosaSt # ' hr: -sote -to - lose its hold on 
thu-mlbi Wmtifef'und to meet with decay 
aadaimyh.fiys adnstesttf proof by reference 
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to the witness bf history as w«li : a*M 

the » 

(tf Stiff men -■•bf-cMWSs^lin 

modern civilised sbeietfea- 'lead- • awgi^d 
moral life 'without adfferifig to ‘"tefipfen 
in any form, yet it is undeamble that #e 
advanced stage of civilisation m 
morality can stands urikapported 
religion, has itself been brougflt 
istence by long centuries of religious 
practices and teachings which- began with 
the dawn of human society and wei*«ki- 
tensified by the rise of spiritual- woiid- 
religions; (2) unless morality is snstaiaed 
by the sense of one’s own weakness and 
insignificance combined with a belief in» the 
moral government of the universe artda 
power that helps us onward and phUs^nS 
upward, it runs the risk of bursting, 4ts 
own walls by a vague hankering for . an Un- 
attainable 'ideal or degenerating thtb a 
refined form of egoism; (3) In 
consciousness alone man has an anticipa- 
tory glimpse of his origin and . destiny. 
Man’s thirst for the Infinite is at bntei$&e 
proof and the result of his bearing the Sta®«p 
of his divine origin and the signal Of-ffiis 
eternal life in the heart. In other WpliSs 
religion is the light which reveals OUT 
own weakness and imperfection and there- 
by awakens in us the need of salvatmh 
or freedom from the bondage of the ,fies| 
vessel in which our spirit is locked U 
into which our spirit is likely to be at — ^ 
ed, unless purified and elevated oV 
and religious practices; and rd^pOfU"^# 
also the light that casts its rays ripen 
the distant .goal or God, tht<mgh 
the right adjustment- of our relation -ho 
whom alone' we can rise to power arid 
glory and to freedom and joy; Hence 
it is that such thorough-going ration- 
alists in the sphere of ethic as" Kafrt 
and Sidgwick found it impossible to System 
matise and rationalise* our moral, experiU 
ences without the help of the thelogieal 
postulates of God and immortality. *4 * f - 
(iv). Another important problem «our 
fronting the religious conception of ■ ! ^ts 
modern age is, how to reconrile the M&r 
facts brought to light and the -arisy 
planatory principles formulated * 
scientists of to-day, with the old ; 
creation, incarnation, inepi*frip®i 
and so on, which a«»eceiuaiji|yjM. _ 
with religion.- To answe^^n^ , ''«tt^^i^B 
would require 
we ’can afford to tpare 
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1 shall try to indicate as briefly as possible 
the line of thought along which the 
solution of the problem must be sought. 

The indispensable minimum of religious 
faith which we can safely retain as 
incapable of being shaken by any advance 
of knowledge and which need not impose 
any limitation on the freedom of scientific 
investigation, may be expressed, I think, 
in the form of three propositions, which 
are of the nature of postulates, viz:— 

(1) T, here is a Power behind phenomena, 
with an infinite knowledge and witli a 
moral purpose, — a just holy, loving Being, 
best described as a Person, whom we may 
call our Father, without ascribing to Him 
the limitations which attach to human 
personality. This conception of the Supreme 
Reality is common to all the higher 
religions and although not amenable to 
scientific proof, it is confirmed by philoso- 
phical speculation, 

(2) There is a spiritual world, beyond 
and above the Kingdom of nature, a 
world that is not in space and time and 
not subject to the mechanical laws, but is 
rather the supersensible region from which 
flow the Ideals of Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness, which are revealed to the seers 
and the prophets and the pure in heart and 
realised by them in the sensible world. 

(3) Man as a spiritual being can enter 
into a relationship with this spiritual 
world and commune with the Supreme 
Being at its centre — prayer and meditation 
being the means of communication between 
them. 

In so far as the human soul identifies 
itself with God, it .is inspired with the 
Ideals of the supersensible world and 
acquires supernatural powers. Such a 
man may be represented as a divine 
incarnation in the same sense in which 
the physical body of every man becomes 
an ‘incarnation’ of an indwelling spirit 
during his life-time. 

In support of these three religious 
‘ postulates I may mention that even the 
most acute scientists and the most radical 
expiricists who are unbiassed by any 
religious prejudices and have approached 
the dogmas of religion with the spirit of 
free scientific investigators are now com- 
ing to recognise more and more clearly the 
existence of a guiding, purposing and 
powerful mind behind the world-machine 
( vide William James’s Varieties of Religious 
Bxperi^nfce, L. T. Hobhouse’s ‘Development 
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and Purpose’ and Sir Oliver Lodge's ‘Life 
and Matter’) ; where as the reality of the 
spiritual world and the infinite capacity of 
the human soul with regard to the realisa- 
tion of its freedom in the world of nature 
are finding strong advocates among the 
leading philosophers of Europe, Eucken and 
Bergson. The progressive liberal religious 
movements throughout the world arc 
also coining out triumphant after long 
years of fruitless eontroverses on ‘Science 
versus Religion’ and presenting before the 
scientific world the old concepts of religion 
under new forms, so that the ideas of 
Revelation, Incarnation, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles and Immortality are receiving new 
interpretations in their hands And vet the 
modern religious man is far from claiming 
absolute finality with regard to the truths 
which concern the details of the three 
general postula tcs.of Religion stated above 
For example, the questions as to how the 
infinite power brings into being and 
sustains the world, what His final purpose 
may be, what the laws of His moral 
government exactly arc, what form of life 
the soul will live hereafter, — these ques- 
tions must necessarily remain shrouded in 
mystery and obscurity, til! our sciences 
and philosophies attain a higher level of 
development, and till our experiences touch 
a deeper region of reality. 

(v) Lastly, the question that naturally 
arises after these discussions is, which 
particular form of religion will survive 
the stress and the pressure of competition 
between thoughts and ideas, practices and 
institutions in the modern world ? The 
answer ought to be evident to any one 
who has studied the spirit of modern civi- 
lization aright. It isr the religion which 
can ally itself with morality, art, science 
and philosophy, the religion which has a 
clear vision of the future destiny of man in 
the light of the past history of his evolu- 
tion, which will help man in understanding 
the laws of the development of human so- 
ciety and in gaining mastery over the con- 
ditions of his life and growth ; the religion 
which has a deep insight into the spiritual 
world, a comprehensive grasp of the whole 
reality ; the religion which embraces in its 
sympathy all the races of mankind and all 
the departments of human life and activity, 
the body and the soul, the family and the so- 
ciety, the religion which aims at nothing less 
than the realisation of the divine will and 
the establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
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or. earth, the religion which is charac- 
terised bj • universality , catholicity, socia- 
lity and spirituality. This is the religion that 
is going to survive. The existing religions 
must all undergo greater or less tranforma- 
tions before they can become organically 
relal ed to this world-religion. But sooner 
or later the transformations must come 
and then it will be realised that the small 
body of the religious liberals in India, who 
belong to the Brahtno Samaj, had already 
chalked out tli^ path* for approaching the 
new religion of the new world, and that 


the details of local and temporal differences 
apart, this universal religion had already 
been revealed in its frame-work to Raja 
Ramtnohan Roy and practised and elabora- 
ted bv generations of mighty souls like 
Malta rshi Pevendranath Tagore and 
Hralnnananda Keshub Chandra Sen. What- 
ever name may be given to this future reli- 
gion of the world, the religion of the 
Brahnto Samaj represents its soul, its 
essence, its spirit. 

S. C. Roy 


IIO'W MO l ION PIC HIRES ARE MADE. 


T HE features of the modern motion pic- 
ture which arean improvement on the 
earlier form and which render it adapt- 
able for its present amusement purposes 
are the production of the images by photo- 
graphy. Twenty years ago the motion 
picture was a child’s play. To-day it is 
the basis of business, giving profitable em- 
ployment to millions of people, offering 
education and amusements to billions, and 
evolving investment of capital, that places 
it among the world’s greatest industries. 
The motion picture camera man sets up his 
whirling camera in the wilds and .crowded 
cities alike. He records the downfall of 
the kings and the inauguration of t lie pre- 
sidents, the horrors of great disasters and 
the deeds of popular heroes ; he spreads 
before us in moving panorama all that is 
interesting in nature and in man’s work in 
the drama and in real life. 

The flexible negative film jjermits 
a large number of pictures to be taken 
quickly in succession upon a single strip of 
negative film. This flexible negative film 
before use in the camera, consists of a long 
narrow strip of celluloid coated with gela- 
tin photographic emulsion. The transpa- 
rent support for the positive print or the 
positive film, permits the pictures to be 
projected on an enlarged scale upon a 
screen, so that they may be viewed by the 
large audiences. Motion pictures were 
well received by the public from the begin- 
ning and the industry grew rapidly from 
the first. 


In the beginning it was sufficient to pho- 
tograph anything which had a movement 
and the wonder of the projected feature 
was sufficient to hold the attention of the 
audience. The subjects which were confined 
to travel and science studies and occasional 
foolish comedies were enthusiastically 
received by the public ; dramas were not 
then known. 

The public soon discovered that the 
photoplay is more realistic than the plays 
produced on the stage and that the range 
of the subjects that can be covered by the 
film is anlmost limitless. Instead of using 
painted sceneries, it is possible to produce 
the act among the actual surroundings de- 
manded by the play. When the producer 
needs a ship, hejdoes not build one of paint- 
ed canvas and a few boards, but goes and 
photographs the group of players on hoard 
an actual ship, that sails on an actual ocean 
or river. The photoplay fills actually the 
increasing demand for realism. 

Sometimes it is necessary to play decep- 
tions to curtail the expenses of the produc- 
tion, but it is played so cleverly, that very 
few of the frequenters of the picture theatre 
can detect it. For that reason the film- 
producer must be artful -for he must get 
by ingeneous contrivances the maximum of 
effects for the minimum of expense and 
trouble. 

About this time the manufacturers have 
disco verd that th<; foreign pictures or 
scenes are attractive to the average show- 
patrons, with the result that the travel 
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Tut 1'iRsr Mu vim; Pictukk Maciiinh l", Now a Ciiti.ij’s Toy. 

Tlie ’‘wheel of life," or % jetrope, in either form shown lieu, jj.ive the eITjct ol motion by an optical illusion. 


pictures have conic into being. Tlie pic- 
tures arc not only entertaining but arc 
instructive as well. 

With the advent of the exclusively 
motion picture theatre, the demand for the 
drama grew. It became necessary for the 
motion picture manufacturer to acquire 
studios suitable for staging dramas to em- 
ploy writers to furnish themes for motion 
picture plays, to employ actors and stage 
directors to present the theme properly 
before the motion camera and to employ 
scene painters and property-men in a 
manner very similar to the operation of 
a standard theatre except that the sitting 
capacity is absent and the play is produced 
but once in the studio. * 

Dramatic films which tell the story, 
through a series of related incidents are 
equivalent to a drama of the legitimate 
stage in all its essential ■ details except 
of course that the action is expressed 
entirely in pantomine. The incidents in 
the film drama, like that of the legitimate 
drama, are based on a story or manuscript, 
known as scenerio. The players go through 
the play before the camera as in the ordi- 
nary theatrical performance, the cqmera 
playing the role of the audience. The 
interior scenes of these plays are enacted 
in the studio of the manufacturer. The 
exterior views are of course taken at the 
place designed by the scenerio which may 
be any place south of the Arctic or north 
of the Antartic. 

All parts of acting and stage fixing arc 
-directed by the producer, who is the prin- 
ciple factor in the management of the 
studios, and in the production of the 


plays. From the .time that the scenerio 
firsi fills into his hands until the negative 
has b jen delivered to the developing 
department he is constantly on the job in 
directing the work of the players and 
scenic mechanics. On the receipt of the 
scenerio the producer makes such additions 
and subtractions as he thinks necessary 
and notes the details of the scenes and the 
property required for the plays. In ease 
of out of door scenes, the producer deter- 
mines on the proper locality for the action. 
While all these are in progress, he selects 
the players and calls for a rehearsal. If 
the scene to be rehearsed is a studio act, 
the stage is set completely and the actors 
appear ip full costume. The camera is 
set in position so that the operator may 
become familiar with the act, and the 
rehearsal proceeds. After a number of 
substitutions and additions made by the 
producer to improve the scene or to bring it 
within the time limits of the films, it finally 
receives his approval and the camera is 
started, An instant after follows the 
order, “start your action.” The producer 
now starts his direction to the players 
“You arc out of camera.” “Kelly, faster, 
faster, faster,” “cheer up, you with harem 
skirt, not so far” “roll your eyes” “be more 
serious” and so on. During the rehearsal 
the players are either assigned or assume a 
dialogue that corresponds in a rough way 
to the pantomime. While the speech is 
not produced by thcprojection, it is a great 
aid in attaining the correct facial expres- 
sion, and makes the picture much more 
natural. 

If any mistake is made during the 
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In tiie Weltkk of tub Movie Stihjio. 

The actors, suit, made 1 by a tangle of machinery, play only to the producing staff. 


filming of the play, the film is destroyed In the ease ol the out of door scenes the 
and the act is repeated until it meets the play is genera lly rah’earsed in the studios 
approval of the producer. before going into the field. This practice 
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Tiik Actuk Cai r.irr- 


i.\ i ii a Act. 


An actor is cnactin a movie scene fur tin* camera as tlie stall’ direct and register what seems 

to be a verv solemn moment. 


l* always followed in case ol the street 
scenes, where the throng ot spectators 
would interfere with a prolonged 
rehearsal. 

The players are frequently recruited 
from the theatres. It is customary to hire 
some actors for a day at a time, because oi 
the fluctuations in the studio demands. ( >ne 
day the producer mav require as many as 
five hundred players and the next day less 
than one? twentieth of that number, depen- 
ding on the character of the play then 
being produced. The company maintains 
a small body of players known as stock 
company, who are kept continuously in 
the service of the company at a fixed 
salary. The selection of actors and 
actresses is by no means an easy task, for 
they must not only be the masters of 
pantomime but- must look their part as 
well. The camera is a merciless critic and 
exaggerates all the awkward gestures or 
facial peculiarities of tlhc players, and the 
defects that would not be noticed on the 


throng of spectators 
with a prolonged 


stage arc glaringly apparent on the screen. 
It is almost impossible to doctor up a 
character ' with grease paint, for the 
magnification ol the projector would make 
such an attempt ridiculous. It is almost 
impossible lor an old man to take the part 
of a voung or vice versa, which can be 
done * in the legitimate theatre with 
success. 

The company I am working with, as 
oriental ’assistant producer, have twenty- 
six different producers, and each main- 
tains a stock company ol its own. The 
company supplies scenerios and money 
and the producers make the picture. This 
company is the largest in the United States 
giving employment to twenty thousand 
people everyday. The place where they 
have their studios and factory is known 
ns Universal City after the* name oi the 
company and occupies lour thousand acres 
of land. This company maintains a menu- 
gery of wild animals to produce hunting, 
wild animals and the African pictures. 
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The studio is the 
department of the pro- 
ducer ahd the factory 
is the department of 
the photographer. The 
factory superi ntend en t 
or the photographer, 
does but litt'e of the 
photographic w o r k, 
with his own hands. 
The divisions of his 
factory, taken in # the 
order in whicfi they be- 
come useful in the 
milking of the picture 
lilm, are as follows:— 
The raw sensitive 
films are purchased, 
cut to pieces a n d 
packed in the tin cans ; 
a fireproof iron safe ok 
iron vault for film 
storage holds the films 
until needed. I 7 rom the 
vault the film is taken 



t’NDHR lliiAvv Fink. 

Tl tiirine picture of Germans crossing a stream in the fare of enemy 
shells is managed with the aid <>) p >wder-fdled bladders 
exploded under water. 


to the perforating room where holes are 
punched in the edges. Thence the negative 
film goes to the camera-man, who is the 
photographer's assistant, working under 
the order of t he producer. From the camera - 




and spliced up according to copy, the 
lilm negative goes to the printing room 
and supplies of positive films also go from 
the perforating room to the printing room, 
where the positive film is printed from the 
negative. The negative after all prints are 



Tiik C.utsk. 

By showing 1 alternately the photos of t miners 
and their victims, we liavt* a presentation inr 
beyond the spoken drama. 

mail, the exposed film goes to the deve- 
loping room, where it is developed 
into a negative. Then titles are made, 
scenes and titles are finally approved 


The K ffject. 

The victims of the machine gun The rapid 
alternation of the two scenes is called 
“swit ching-tlieroand back.” 

made goes to the film storage room per- 
manently. The printed positive film goes 
from the printing room to the developing 
room, which developes the negative, then 
to the washing roorfi, then to the drying 
room, and, when dry, to the inspection and 
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Off To tuic War. 

The ‘‘passing regiment" is m.'Miipulnteri liv an 
assistant behind the scenes, while the hero- 
ine waves a touching laic well. 

splicing room, and again to the fireprool 
storage vault, until the day for packing 
and shipment. 

In brief the division of the photographer's 
factory are film storage, perforating, 
camera title making, developing, printing, 
washing and drying, inspecting and ship- 
ping. The total task of the photographer is 
to produce a creditable photographic film 
picture, when the producer has enacted the 
scenes and has written the titles. This 
task requires the photographer to have 



* Thk Birth of a Fi.owkk. • 

The pictures represent the stages of growth on 
the second, fourth, sixth and eighth days 
respectively. 

his assist&nt the camera-man present, when 
the producer enacts a scene, and leaves 
the responsibility upon the photographer 
through his assistant, the camera-man, 
for the proper photographic record of the 
scene, upon the negative film of the camera. 



Trick Cinem vtogkaimiv -Thk Automobile 

ACCIDENT. 

This is done bv ‘stop and substitution’ method, 
the principal actor is made up as a double 
of a cripple. Here the actor is being re- 
placed by the legless cripple with the 
dummy legs. The Taxicab will 
run ovir and displace the legless 
crippU’s property legs. 

The division of responsibility at this 
point is logical. II the negative is lost 
because the camera-man used the wrong 
stop in thejens, the failure is photographic 
in nature and the photographer is to 
blame because of the incompctency of his 
assistant. From this point to the delivery 
of the film for shipment the process is 
wholly photographic. The photographer 
assigns his camera-man to the producers 
demanded, providing him with the negative 
film, and delivers proof print to the 
producer for criticism. From the approved 
proofs and the picture copy, the photo- 
grapher prints finished film pictures as 
requested and delivers them by shipping 
them under salesman’s order. 

1 he field for the motion picture industry 
is unsui passable, because it controls inde- 
finite lii.es, and is more realistic than the 
legitimate drama. Merely on account of its 
educational value it will never grow old. 
“No device ever within the brain of man 
has such boundless educational, mind- 
transforming potency and powers, as the 
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Tue Mysieuvoe “The Siren.” 

A beautiful woman is observe,! to lie swimming 
gracefully in Lhe depths of the sea, and the 
public is mystified as to how she 
can exist under water. 

projection of moving pictures oh a screen, 
where all can see. It will actually surpass 
literature in almost supreme power." 

Motion pictures have entered into the 
educational programme of modern Ameri- 
can and European schools and universities. 
Our people might call it the motion picture 
theatre university, or the picture civilizer ; 
but its influence is real and sure just the 
same. People like pictures and tjjey like 
stories, and the motion picture drama 
being a picture story, has therefore a 
double reason for its popularity, it is the 
latest in the series of human inventions 
which have made human history. 

Young people as well as old can better 
remember history and mythological stories 
if the actual occurrence can be presented 
before Ihem, than by merely reading the 
incidents. Historical scenes can be taken 
in the actual place of occurrence. Being a 
picture story this is extremely amusing 
and interesting even to the illiierate and 
common people. 

The establishment of a motion picture 
producing company in India, will not only 
bring immense profit but will aid in the 
education of the people, and will provide 
work for thousands of the starving poor. 
If we go after it cautiously and sagacious- 
ly, we shall succeed, ‘because the demands 



Wuhuh 'mi-, I'lio i o I’lay Best the Stage Dkama. 

A voting girl is shown ill at case in the midst of 
gay company. Without further explanation 
a “cut in** of the lonely mother waiting 
at home (above) gives us in a glance 
a clearer insight into the depth of 
her soul than words could convey. 

lor the foreign pictures in the Occident, 
specially for the oriental, is enormous, and 
also we have a great field in our own 
land. The production of oriental pictures 
in the orient will cost one-twentieth of the 
sum required to produce them in America, 
and can be made more perfect and pleas- 
ing to the occidental eye. American people 
think that all orientals are alike, they 
cannot make any discrimination between 
the Arabs and the East Indians, and 
Hindus and Mohamcdans, though they are 
always willing to make pictures as 
perfects possible under the circumstances. 

l he tropics ary the ideal place to take 
the best motion picture, specially India, 
according to the report of the Pa the Frere, 
the foremost authority on the subject. 
A prominent film-manufacturing company, 
operated for years, without studios 
and painted scene sits, releasing a 
reel each week. On several occasions the 
film-manufacturer, whose headquarters and 
factories arc located in the northern 
hemisphere have sent producing companies 
to the tropics in the winter, when many 
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complete dramas have been produced, 
before the camera, without studio- and 
without • ‘artificial scenery. The beauty 
and attractiveness of a motion picture 
is enhanced by avoiding painted scenery 
and their artificial appearance, whenever 
possible. No painted scenery can equal 
the details and accuracy of the natural 
objects. 

fhe few small companies, who are wor- 
king on this line in India, can do better, 
if they r can push their goods through the 
American market, ft might seem a little 
.hard in the beginning, but it could be done 
just the same with a littlu exertion. The 
American public always goes- in for the 
novelty without earing what it is and is 
ready to pay enormous prices, specially for 
anything concerning the mysterious orient. 
Here is the chance for our picture film 
manufacturers to establish their companies 
on a firm basis, the oirtv requisite is a little 
enterprising spirit. They ought to do it 
before it is too late, because many of Un- 
American film manufacturing companies arc 
contemplating to start the oriental branch 
of their studios in India right alter the war 
is over. Only in the city of Los Angeles, 
ten oriental, specially Hast Indian, film 
leatures (dramas) are being released even- 
week ; in the whole United States, not less 
than uvo hundred oriental features arc 
being produced every week, and these are 
being directed and acted by the Americans, 
who are fully ignorant of the oriental 
characteristics. American people always 
love realism, all these releasing companies 
arc fully aware of this fact, and aVe always 
willing to get real things. Having been 
interested in this subject, I am well known t 
•among the -‘movie* circle,” specially with* 
some of the biggest releasing companies. 
These companies have always expressed 
their desire to buy some genuine oriental 
features. It is customary with these 
companies to witness the tea tu rtf on the 
screen before the deal. . If it is satisfactory 


and reliable they are ready to pay a very 
big price and will make contracts on a 
weekly or monthly basis. Any person who 
is willing to push his goods through the 
American market, may communicate with 
me, or send a few reels of their positive films ; 
1 will do the rest very willingly to represept 
mv country to the Americans; and will be 
able to say : “We art! not so : backward 
as you think.” 

The routine of manufacturing and selling 
motion pictures, can be compared very 
closely, with the routine of printing and 
selling a newspaper or a magazine. The 
amusement business is established upon a 
weekly or daily basis, in theatrical circles 
a year being spoken of as fifty-two weeks 
and a day as one-seventh of a week. The 
big theatres change their bills at the end of 
the week # aud vaudeville programs are 
changed weekly-. Similarly in the motion 
picture theatres the program is made upon 
the weekly basis. The film-renter makes 
his schedule upon the weekly basis, and it 
best suits his convenience to receive his 
films from the manufacturer upon a weekly 
schedule. As the businessman gets his 
newspaper every* morning, so the pro- 
minent daily change motion picture thea- 
tre gets its new film from the renter, who 
in torn gets the film every morning from the 
manufacturers. Orders are placed by the 
renter on the basis of weekly' deliveries, 
that his schedule may run smoothly. 

In view of the deliveries required by his 
customer of the renter, the manufacturer 
is obliged to issue his pictures as regularly 
and as punctually, as a publisher issues his 
newspaper. Each film manufacturer there- 
fore establishes one or more less release 
days for each week according to the 
number of retfls of films which he will 
manufacture per week, and advertises, 
that a full feature will be sold or released 
upon each of his release days. 

XlRl’I’AM ClLANDKA OUHA. 
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THE PLACE OF CINEMATOGRAPH IN EDUCATION 


T HE Indian Universities were not at the 
outset founded to impart education 
as we generally understand the tern — 
viz M a harmonious development of the 
physical, intellectual and moral faculties 
combined with some practical training or 
technical knowledge, to lit the recipient of 
education for public and individual duties 
in life or a station in life which suits his 
aptitudes and interests. The only object 
of the university is to test proficiency. 

Teaching in Indian Schools and Colleges 
implies coaching for examinations. In 
some it consists of only giving notes. While 
the evils of an examining English Univer- 
sity are fully existing in Indian Univer- 
sities, they are without the redeeming 
features or compensating influences that 
can be found in England. 1 lowever defective 
the School. College, or University educa- 
tion of an English boy may be. the defeet 
is made good by home. influences and 
association. Send an Englishman to any 
part of the world, he will as a rule rise to 
the occasion and meet the situation, lor 
his instincts and early practical education 
fit him for emergencies in life. The in- 
fluences which educate a man at home, in 
the streets, and in the gatherings, either 
for games, sports or lectures, are very few 
in India. 0 

There are lots of things <jne never learns 
at school. Education and knowledge do 
not necessarily mean the same thing. It 
might be very useful, for instance, to know 
that the sun is precisely so many millions 
of miles from the earth but it is more of 
an education to get an insight into the 
manners and customs of a foreign people, 
to follow the destinies of human beings, 
and to know life. The photo-play is going 
to do for the crowd what Ibsen anti 
Bernard Shaw have done for the iiitcllcc- 
tuals. Those responsible for the education 
of the young in this country have not 
yet attempted to give the cinematograph 
its true place in the school where it may 
aid the teacher in imparting lessons in 
geography, natural history and other 
kindred subjects. But in the Western 
countries the turning; has been reached in 
the long lane leading to the regular adop- 


tion of the cinematograph as an education- 
al instrument. 4 very interesting experi- 
ment in educational cinematography is 
in progress at a theatre at Bn 1 ham. Seven 
secondary schools of the district have 
united for the purpose of giving the pupils 
one morning each wotflv a cinema demons- 
tration bearing upon the school lessons 
of the preceding week., The classes from 
the different schools* go direct from the 
schools to the cinematograph theatre 
instead of having the usual geography, 
science, or Nature study lesson m the 
classroom and return again to the school 
after they have witnessed the particular 
films arranged for them. 

At the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburg, the steel business is being 
taught by means of a series of films entitled 
“From Iron Ore to Finished Steel.” I'he 
picLures show the ore mine “Hull-Rust,” in 
the Mesaba District ol Minnesota, the 
larg st. ore mine in the world ; the digging 
of ore by gigantic steam shovels, and 
loading on peat freighters, and again, the 
unloading. The product is then followed 
to the United States Steel Corporation 
Mills, when every process of steel-making 
is most vividly portrayed. I he films are 
described as being of exceptional education- 
al value, as, besides showing steel-making, 
they also show the various processes of the 
by-products, coke-plants, and many other 
accessories. 

Views of foreign countries and life add a 
living interest to the dull geography les- 
son. Films showing the process of manu- 
facture of articles handled or seen by child- 
ren every day and .almost indispensable to 
modern civilisation, or films upon natural 
history and country life for town-bred 
children, or views of great ships sailing out 
of port for children bred remote from the 
seas — all these have their value. Again, 
the cinema has the power to gain the in- 
terest of the young in simple and instruc- 
tive scientific experiments. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
plenty of room exists for films upon new 
educational subjects or upon the same 
subjects from different points of view. The 
cinematograph is an educational instru- 
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ment as valiuiblc to the teacher as the 
telephone is to the business man. 

In tlys connection it is interesting to 
note the activity of the London Teachers’ 
Association. This society, mainly consist- 
ing of London teachers of all grades, has 
been investigating the question of films 
and has appointed a sjib-committec to 
draw up a report and recommendation 
upon existing films, and offer suggestions 
for new films suitable for elementary 
schools. 

The pietunfc-play has great possibilities 
as a form of dramatic expression. Certain 
novels and plays lend themselves admirably 
to pictorial treatment. The growing im- 


portance of fdm work on the literary side 
is proved when we see that everything dis- 
tinguished in English literature is repre- 
sented in cinematograph. A few hours in 
a cinema theatre which selects its subjects 
carefully can supply interest for king, 
peasant, queen and seamstress. 

Tuc cinema has won for itself a place 
of honour in the world's activities as a 
power for the entertainment anil instruc- 
tion of the masses. But what we do fur- 
ther hope is that it should become a great 
force in the educational system with enor- 
mous possibilities for the coming gener- 
a Lions. 

X. 


REVIEWS 


Mr. Gangoly on the Sooth Indian 
Bronzes. 

By S. Kimak, m.r.a.s. 

South Indian » lironaw . I Instoiien! \ nrvev »’/ 
South Indian Soul f't Hrc , 01 th in, two# raphn al note^ 
ha. sod on original tourers. /» V l). C. (langdv, With 
an infroi/nctorv no*c hv J. (/. Woodroffc. Published 
l)V. the Indian Satiety 0 / ()rieu/al Art, i'ahutta , 

40. pp. /- a ///, i-So ; pi. I-XCIW 

In the life-history of a nation, nrt is the greatest 
factor. It is art winch marks out the standard ot 
human civilization and it is art again which definitely 
points out the particular niche of culture in which 
any nation is to be placed ; it is in fact the pimarv 
factor in the evolution of a nation’s life and it may 
be said, with considerable emphasis, that art and life 
of a nation are interdependent on one another. The 
oue moulds the other in as much as it is moulded by 
the other. 

The work under review is a treatise on art. About 
the usefulness of the treatise and the qualifications of 
the author, who is an artist himself, iherjj can be no 
gainsaying. The “project of the present publication” 
came to the mind of the author "during a hasty pil- 
grimage to the shrines” of South India and the 
discovery of the texts of the Silpa-Sastras contributed 
no less to the materials which he had been collecting 
during his travels for a treatise on the bronzes of 
South India. 

In the preface the author takes his readers into 
confidence and speaks about Jiis inability in obtaining 
“first-hand informations” for his want of knowledge 
in the Tamil language. These informations mainly 
relative to the history of the subject are not, in our 
humble judgment, to be regarded as of supreme im- 
portance in such a work as under review. It is art in 
all its technicalities and classical exposition that we 
expect from an artist ot the author’s calibre : and our 


expectation, we arc sure, has been adequately ful- 
filled. 

The work is prefaced by an introduction from the 
pen of the Ilon’hle Justice Sir John G. Woodroffe, We 
fully concur with what has been said in the very 
sympathetic and appreciative foreword ; the work 
is likely to contribute a good deal to the dis- 
pelling of misconceptions of foreign critics and to refute 
unjust criticisms of prejudiced art connoisseurs. The 
so called monstrosities of the Hindu Pauranic con- 
ceptions had been much decried by some self-styled 
art-critics of the West. The merits of Brahiriaoic 
sculpture have tailed to appeal to some of the artists 
and connoisseurs ot liuropc and America and arc still 
looked down upon as “a freak ot Asiatic barbarism,” 
not because there is anything which is monstrously 
absurd and devoid of .'esthetic conceptions in the spe- 
cimens hitherto collected, examined and studied, but 
because, above all, they arc exclusively Indian. Pre- 
conceived notions find personal; equation have much 
to answer for such deprecatory remarks from quar- 
ters wherefrom better and more appreciative criti- 
cisms would be expected. The case in point reminds 
us of the remarks from the pen of such a scholar as 
Dr. L. !>. Barnett of the British Museum* in connec- 
tion with the work under review, in the pages of the 
Journal ot the Royal Asiatic Society.* Dr. Barnett in 
his notice is not at all forgetful ot the fact that the? 
author is a Bengali ; the admission of the author of 
his ignorance of Tamil has afforded him grounds 
enough to run him down. 1 wonder how much of 
Tamil Dr. Barnett knows himself! And to that sin- 
gle theme two full pages have been devoted. 

“Tantacnc nnimis coelestibus irae !” 

Dr. Barnett should have had the good sense to 
discover that the work in question is neither a work 
on iconography, nor a historical treatise on the 
bronze art of South India, but tha f it is a work on 
the technics of the classical art of the South. Dr, 


Jan., Hit G, p. 174 
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Barnett is misled by the subtitle which we think 
19 a misnomer. The fault partly lies with the author. 

The work opens with a discourse on the distinction 
between the Dravidian and the Bralitnauic feature 
of civilization and a traditional account of the advent 
of the so-called Aryan culture into the South. We 
cannot and do not agree in all that has been said 
here. A curious medley has been made of myths, tra- 
ditions and legends, <>l history and quasi-history, of 
facts unwarranted and unwarrantable, followed bv a 
sketchy cultural history* ol South India This "the 
author could have spared himself the pains to put in 
without doing any very great injury to his work. 
KLasyapa, Agastya and Rama we can very well afford 
to banish t/> the realms of myth and folklore. The 
only matter of importance with regard to our old 
friend Agastya is that the Silpasastra is said to be his 
work ; but this is only a tradition, and as such 
should have been left out of consideration as of 
no historical value. Dr. Barnett in his notice 
has alluded to this portion of the work and 
taken the author to task for his having set store bv 
these traditions. But he is mysteriously reticent 
about the subject-matter proper of the work. There 
is, however, otic thing that we should not lose sight 
of. These myths and traditions reflect, though very 
vaguely, the culture of the nation during a verv ex- 
tensive period. The spirit iii which Dr. Barnett has 
wielded his trenchant pen against the work and its 
author, for the simple reason that the author hap- 
pens to belong to a race which iails to commend itself 
to his good graces, is neither broad nor scholarly. 

Mr. Ganguly, in the middle of the first chapter, 
gives an elaborate account of the manuscripts he had 
discovered and which afforded him materials to work 
with. Some of these works arc attributed to their 
traditional author Agastya ; but traditions like this 
and the colophons of manuscripts bearing out such 
myths and traditions should have no place in critical 
and historical studies. The author could have height- 
ened the value of the historical and critical por 
tion of his work by being a little more incredulous 
of traditional accounts of the introducer of so- 
called Aryan craft amongst the Dravidians. Agastya 
and his followers must lie consigned to the dreamland 
of myths and folklore peopled by the shadows woven 
into being by the gossamer threads of imagination. 

The second chapter introduces us to Saivnisrn and 
the growth of the Sivitc art in South India The 
author holds that the exact time at which the 
doctrine was established in India as a definite cult is 
not at present ascertainable ; but the creed is as 
old as the Vedas. The Rutlrns of the Rig-Vain 
were the gods of the howling storm. In some 
of the hymns, probably the earlier ones, the 
singular form, viz., Rudva , is to be found. Rudra is 
represented as the father of the Mnrnfs. The Ycdic 
pantheon perhaps at a later period felt the necessity 
of multiplying some of i Ls divinities and probably 
Rudra shared in this multiplication. The con- 
ception of Rudra had certainly not much *to do 
with the phallic Siva ; neither arc we ready to 
accept that the Sivite of the South took the idea up 
from the Vedas. The compromise between the two 
conceptions and the identification of the altogether 
diflerent divinities are the results of that spirit of tole- 
ration which is found in India alone. To anyone who 
has made a serious study of the. history of Indian re- 
ligions and who lias had the opportunity of devot- 
ing himself to the study of the cultural history of the 
so-called Aryans, as it is presented in the Vedas, wc 
are sure, he will lie convinced that in the present case 


two separate conceptions, which were originally 
foreign- to one another, were made to coincide at a 
comparatively lat**r age and give birth to the phallic 
Sivitism. This amalgamation was certainly gradual 
and set afoot long before the Mricchakatika was 
written. What wc contend is that it is doubtful 
whether the Phallic Sivitism was an exotic creed 
planted in the Dravidian land, or that it was an in- 
digenous conception of the South which was after 
wards elevated and tendered more dignified by graft- 
ing on it the superior spiritual and mythical concep 
tion of the North. 

The remarks of Patanjali, viz., Mnuryair hit’ any nr - 
thihhir arenh Pntknlpitnh, referred to by the author, 
docs not prove anything with regard to cither the 
Sivite icons, or the introduction ctf the Sivitc cult 
among the Southerners. The author then proceeds, in 
the rest of the chapter, to narrate in brief the history 
of the Sivite faitli among* the Tamil speaking 
Dravidians. * 

The foregoing chapters form a sort of preliminary 
note to the main subject matter treated in the work. 
The real treatise commences from the third chapter 
of the book There would have been no discount on 
the value of the work if the two preceding chapters 
were never written. The chapter opens with a lucid 
exposition of the canons *of the Silpasast ras and in 
connection with this the various stages in the process 
of casting metal images have been illustrated and 
explained. Then follows the enumeration of pro 
linmi'ines such as, piepnration of wax models, taking 
of measurement, judging of dimensions and poses, etc. 
For the preparation of models i lie Silpasastras afford 
us formulae which a novice h:is to learn by heart. 
These canons form the most important portion of 
the Sastras. They inculcate rules of proportion 
which once played not a verv inconsiderable part in 
the development of the arts of sculpture and metal 
work in India. Certainly, they do limit the scope 
and the originality of the artist’s genius and at times 
the representations become rather more conventional 
than suggestive. 1 1 is also true that they do not 
leave a verv great latitude for the artist. But such 
limitations have often been necessary. And we can- 
not endorse in full all that tne author wants to tell 
us in the following passage 

“The rule^ and canons are onlv limitations for the 
mediocre and the incapacitated— and not the real 
artist, to whom the fixed convention of a particular 
theme is never a barrier to his artistic expres- 
sion.” fp Bl). • 

Generally and broadly speaking Mr. Gangoly is 
perhaps right ; but by testing the statement in a 
closer light we must have to confess that the general 
statement quoted above is rather too vague and 
sanguine. Certain canons there are and will always 
be, which Vven a Raphael or a Guido have to abide 
by. Executions of Rodin or the paintings of Alma 
Tadema would fail to Appeal to our senses and feel- 
ings if they did not conform to the elementary con- 
ventions of art. Of course, the Dhvanaraantras arc 
rather too rigid, but still the art which flourished in 
Northern India, under the regime of Mahayntdsm, 
has not failed to supply us with specimens of exquisite 
beauty and finish. The Dhayanainantras of the 
Buddhists cannot be called less conventional and 
rigid than those of the Sivite:*. The Greeks had their 
canons and the Romans had theirs too ; and judg- 
ing from the specimens hitherto discovered and 
studied, none of the classical types have been found 
to strike up a very distinct note of revolt against 
their respective canons. 
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The author has very lucidly explained ihe subtle 
distinction between the dhyanas and the Iak&nruts. * 
The three ‘poses* and the ‘fingerplays’ have been 
amply illustrated by means of figures, diagrams 
and drawings. The author’s experience has also 
been noted, and we learn with regret how the art is 
dwindling away and how the craftsmen little care 
to know what has been enjoined by their predecessors 
whose works have become almost classical to the 
students of South Indian art. *The author says “the 
modem practising sculptors however have generally 
forgotten the practice of these three poses and al- 
though I read to many of them tlu* original text from 
Kasyapiya and Agastiva giving the exact plumb lincst 
with reference to l lie three ivi/igiis | sir, for bh;iugas| 
they were uiiuhh"to illustrate the rules l»v a diagram’' 
(p. 4*(l)« This plain statement of truth leads us to 
realise how gradual and how eompIcLc is the down- 
fall of the Indian draft. The indolence and the 
mechanical and easy mode of living characteristic 
«>f inhabitants of the tropical Hast have much to no 
to bring about a sleepy indiflcienee to what is little 
out of the wav of their merry go-ahmg life. 

In chapter IV the relation between the Chula art 
and that of the eailier Si vile schools lias been traced 
Special studies of the evolution of certain images, as 
for instance that of Natataja, have been given. A 
comparative study of the contemporary stone sculp- 
ture has been pronounced to be necessary, as the one 
and the same artist would sometimes east the bronze 
images, and at others chisel the stone panels in the 
niches of temples. An account of the Sivite art as it 
flourished under the Pallavas (sic, for Pahlavas) has 
also been subjoined. 

One thiug that strikes us as out of place and litr 
from tile mark is the account of the Indian immigra- 
tion in the Hast Indies. What wc expect here to find 
is the oldest example of the images in South India; 
the authors’ researches should have been circum- 
scribed by the sea-bound coast lines of India. The 
Javanese art and the art of the ancient Indian 
colonies are manifold enough, in all their ddfeicut 
stages of evolution, to be dealt with in volumes, each 
of which would be at least as big as the work under 
review. 

A brief history of the bronze art of the South 
which follows will, no doubt, prove interesting to 
the students of the Indian artistic evolution. One 
regrets its being so short and the presentation of 
data so meagre. In one point wc cannot but differ 
from what the author hSs said about the attribution 
of certain images “to the gieat sculptors of historical 
fame,’ 1 Jaya, Parojaya and Bijaya | sic, for VijavaJ. 
These three names, I am sure, the author has found 
itf Taranatha’s history .J We do not think the 
author has any inscription to stand by. A paitieular 
image or any group of images can never be regarded 
as a specimen or specimens t^f artistic creation of any 
particular person or of persons, when there is nothing 
iti the shape of inscription indicating the name or 
names of the artist or artists, or any other similar 
tangible and contemporary evidence. Assertions 
such as the one above, unsupported by evidence of 
tangible and contemporary nature, cannot be in- 
troduced into the sacred i^rcna of history. Mete 
stylistic grouping of images can never help one to 

* Perhaps owing to the loose system of trans- 
literation the word is spelled hikhuims in the text. 

t This is another instance of loose translitera- 
tion. 

t Gescb. d. Buddha i. Ind. Ueberset. v. A. Schifiner. 


trace the development of an ai t with definiteness and 
accuracy. 

The author has also attempted to trace the re- 
lation between the Ceylonese and the South Indian 
art. On this point, we think, it is.bettcr to keep the 
question open. The study of the style and the 
history of the Ceylonese art has only begun. We are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to pronounce any de- 
finite opinion on the art of Ceylon. The conjecture 
which the author has ventured is rather too vagu**, 
and hence, unacceptable. ! . 

In the last chapter the author winds up his magni- 
ficeut wmk with a comparative study of the art of 
various tuitions and sects. We fully agree with the 
authoi in what he says with regard t.o the* Buddhistic 
ait. About the elfcet of the canons, the author here 
only elucidates Ins own assertion m one of the pre- 
ceding chapters, with regard to which we have only 
to retei to our remarks already made. The com- 
parison between Ihe Greek, the Hgvptian, the Roman 
and the Indian artistic evolution as instituted by the 
author has not much to commend itself to our serious 
attention. Patriotism is good, no doubt, but there 
are times when proper moderation is to be exercised, 
and in no cam it should lie allowed to render one's 
reasoning cloudy. The classical, the Egyptian and 
the Indian art had each their excellence, their special 
features and characteristic ideals. One conception is 
as good as the other, so long as it is clearly and 
aesthetically expressed in the artist s execution. The 
physical idealism of the Hellenic art, the gross reality 
of the Romans, the remote and uncommunicative 
figures in the Hgvptian monuments, the super-sensu- 
ous and mysterious conception of the Indian artists 
are all superb!}’ magnificent and exquisitely beautiful. 
It would be inartistic to judge one as superior to the 
other, and the judgment would depend much upon 
the individual liking and predisposition. 

Lastly, we think wc should be lacking in our duty, 
should wc not point out to t lie author the unwork- 
able nature of his system of transliteration. The 
system sanctioned by the Geneva Congress of the 
Orientalists is the best suited to the purpose of 
minimising Oriental languages and should have been 
ado]) led by the author. 

In we have only to say that inspite of 

difference of opinion on certain points which we have 
tried to argue in the couisc of our review, we have 
not the least hesitation to say that the work is a 
very valuable one and sure to prove useful to the 
students of Iiuiiap art. We tender our heartiest 
welcome to the work and our sincerest good wishes 
to the author and request him to have his treatise 
translated and published in Bengali, so that, the 
literature of his own province may boast of one more 
jewel added to her crown. * # 

Rawlinson's Shivaji. 

Shivaji the Mar at ha . his Lift and Times* by II. (i* 
Rand bison. J 7»- illustrations, and J Map. 

{Clarendon /V<’.s\s, r-6 net. 

This is the first lile of Shivaji in English, apart 
from the translations of one or two old chronicles 
which have appeared before. During the last 30 
years, a mass of historical materials has been 
collected and made available bv the industry of a 
band of scholars in India, especially in the Deccan. 
The vernacular sources arc all in print and most of 
them have been subjected to criticism and silting 
in the pages of the Martythi magazines. The Persian 
sources have been mapped out and partly given 
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in translations in this Review from its very 
foundation in Januai v 19(>7. The time lias, therefore, 
cotne for a scientific study of these materials and 
tb • production of a trust woi thy, minutely accurate, 
and documented life of Shivaji. Such a task has 
been attempted with an eminent degree of success 
by Mr. Govind Snkhnram Snrdesai, u.a., in his 
Marathi Riyasat, Vol. I, published last winter m 
the vernacular. 

Professor Kawlinson, ijn the other hand, seems to 
have undertaken the hook under review in a dilet- 
tante and uncritical spit it. He has totally ignoted the 
“other side,” namely, the mass of Persian mauiials 
translated in this Review; and with repaid to the 
Marathi bajkburs he has made the stinngc select ion of 
later and legendary works in proiereuee to earlier 
and more reliable ones, 'flu* Marathi lives of Shivaji, 
arranged in order of time are : — 

1. Sabhasad bakhar, written in 1694 by 
Shivaji's secretary Krislmaji Aiianl, (tr by M anker,). 

2. Shivn-dig- vijnyn, composed in 171* and 
ascribed to Khaiulo Ballal, the son of Shivaji’s 
chitnis Balaji Avji, ed. by Nandtirbar-Kar and 
Dandckar. (Baroda, 1805.) 

3. Chitragupta bakhar, c. 1705. •• 

4. The Raigarh Life, incorrectly translated by 
Frisset iu Forrest’s Selections, c 1780. 

5. Chitnis bakhar , written in 1810 and ed. by 
Kirtane. 

As to the relative merits of these works, Mr. 
Sardesai writes .-“Chitnis’s bakhar is certainly inferior 
to Sabhasad’s and to Shivn-dig-vijnx n. The latter 
quotes original documents extensively and 1 am sure 
the author had lull access to Shivaji’s da/tar. 1 he 
Chitragupta bakhar is only an enlarged copy ol 
Sabhasad with a mixture of self-composed Marathi 
verses here and there. The author, Ragbuuath 
Yadav, calls himself Chitragupta in ordei to 
show himself oil as a l > urame...IIc had a fund 
of information from various sources, but no idea ol 
accuracy or historical truth.” (See also Kajawade, 
Vol. iv. 7-17). As for Cbitnis’s bakhar , Grant Dull 
writes (i. 120a; : “Mulhr Ram Kao's life of Sivajee 
is very voluminous ; but I do mot tkink that he has 
made a good use of the valuable letters and records 
in his possession.” , 

And yet Mr. Rawlinson has thought fit to rely on 
the most discredited of the above 'five sources, and 
“chiefly used the Chitnis bakhar and the bakhar 
known as Chitragupta's in the compilation of the 
present monograph”! Sablmsad’s bakhar is referred 
to in three places only and Shiva-dig vijaya is totally 
ignored by him. 

It is clear that \lr. Rawlinson has not himself read 
any of the Maratha books he refers to m his Intro- 
duction. On page 7 he speaks of the Chitnis bakhar 
as edited Mr. Sane,— while as a matter of fact Mr. 
Kirtane edited Chitnis’s life of Shivaji and Mr. Sane 
edited the same author’s lives of Shuinbhuji and 
kajaram. 

A still more glaring error disfigures his ci f atitm of 
English authoi Hits. lie lepeatedly speaks of Briggs, 
Ferishtn (1832) as one ol “the English works on 
Maratha history,” in entire oblivion of the fact that 
Ferishtn never wrote a word about Shivaji or Shahji, 
for the excellent reason that his work was completed 
about 1600 A. 1). What Mr. Rawlinson really means 
is Jonathan Scott’s ‘‘History of the Deccan, miscalled 
Scott’s Ferishtn, ” (printed at Shrewsbury, 1704), 
which contains a long account of Shivaji and his 
descendants, translated fro pi the Persian IJilkasha 
and there entitled “The Journal of a Boondelah officer. 


Turning to the book itself, we meet with serious 
mistakes on almost every page. A few are noted 
below : ■ t 

P. 18, 1. 20. Ha la the Andhra King has been con- 
founded with Harsha, the Emperor of N. India* P. 21, 
bottom, Mr. Rawlinson repeats the myth that the 
Bahmani dynasty was named after the former 
Brahman master of its founder. Evidently he has 
never heard of Major Worsley Haig’s refutation of 
this story in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 5 ’ and his ‘ Historical Landmarks of the Deccan.” 
1*. 33, bottom, Mulla Ahmad is represented as going 
to the court of Shah Julian. Kliafi Klmn is, no doubt, 
responsible fm the error : the correct name, which is 
supplied bv the Bijapur official history, Basntin-i-saJa- 
tia being “Add Shah’ and not “SliaR Julian. ” When 
Mulla Ahmad did desert to the Mughals (1665), not 
Shall Jahan but Aurangzib was on the throne. P. 37, 
Shiva's officers never captured Mulla Ahmad himself, 
but only his daughter in law’. Pp. 39-41, the correct 
dates of Shahji's arrest and i elcuse by the Bijapuris 
and the falsehood of the charge of “cowardly betray- 
al" brought against Baji Ghorpade in this connection, 
have been established by me in this Review, (July 1910, 
pp. 9-10.) 

P. 45, Aurangzib became viceroy of the Deccan for 
a second Lime in 1653 and m>t in 1650. P. 46, 1. 9, 
Kalya a should he Kalivnni ; Bijapur fort was not 
really threatened by Aurangzib in 1657. P. 47, the 
Bijapur official history represents Alzal Khan's army 
as 10,000 troopers and not 5,700 men. P. 57, note, 
the ball. ids are right in calling the Brahman envoy 
Kiishuaji Hhuskar, as all the Maratha records give 
him that name, while Gopmath is the mistake of 
Grant Duff P. 54, Mr. Rawlinson seems to have 
changed his opinion about Shiva's innocence in the 
Afzal Khan affair, since writing his “Indian Historic- 
al Studies.” There is no valid reason for holding that 
Dr. Fryer (who arrived at Bombay in Dec. 1673) “got 
his information from some one present on the spot,” 
at Pratapgarh hi 1659 The wild gossip ol' the bazar 
and the camp was more likely to reach tile ears of the 
English doctor at far off Surat. 

1*. 62, 1. 11. Siddi Jauhar had rebelled against 
Bijapur much earlier-(about 1659) and he died of 
disease, as the Bn s a tin r Sa la Lin records (pp. 353-364 
of Ms.)., P. 07 1. 7. Shnista Khan opened his 

campaign against Shiva in 1660 and not in 1663 
(vide official history of Aurangzib’s reign.) P.72, an 
authentic account of Jai Singh’s campaign against 
Shivaji, bused on his despatches has been published 
in this Review July, 1907. P. 72, 1. 22, “Shivaji 
determined to go to Delhi to interview the Emperor.” 
This is incorrect, as the interview' took place at Agra. 
This fact has been established from contemporary 
records in this AVvi'ew(Aug. 1907, p. 153) and is also 
mentioned * in Irvine's Travels ol Manucci. Mr. 
Rawlinson is pleased to adtj the note, “this point is much 
disputed.’’ No scholar who cares for accuracy any 
longer disputes it. P. 80, bottom, it w'as not a “marvel” 
that the ex-king of Kashghar should have had a 
golden bed, seeing that he had received 11 lakhs of 
Rupees from » the hospitable Aurangzib. P. 81, Ali 
Adil Sluih II. died on 24 Nov. 1672 (old style) and 
not on 15 December. 88, 1. 6, Jai Singles cam- 
paign against Shiva occupied only 3 months in 1665 
and not three years, 1662-5. 

The strong point of the book is its attention to 
topography and the bearing of geography on stra- 
tegy. Chapter VIII., which reviews the character and 
achievements of Shiva, is an excellent sketch in 12 
pages. As for the style, it is as impossible for Pro- 
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fessor Kawlinson to write a dull page as it, evidently, 
is 'ior him to use scholary accuracy or critical discri- 
mination in dealing with an Indian subject. 

Kipling no doubt sings of 
U A land cast of Suez, 

Where there aint no ten commandments 


but that is no reason why Mr. Kawlinson should 
jettison the laws of historic evidence in the case of 
a hero living “east ot Suez.” 

Jadunatii Sark. ah. 


HIGHER GOMMIiRCiAL KDU 

I T was claimed , at one • time that the 
introduction of English education in 
India meant the death-knell o! what 
Macaulay called “Absurd History and 
absurd Metaphysics’ 1 and the opening 
out to the Hindu the rich treasures 
of English literature and learn- 
ing. Whatever truth* there may have 
been in these claims in the infancy of 
University education in India, we no 
longer regard the sole aim ot University 
education to be the unfolding of western 
literature and learning before the specula- 
tive am! philosophic intelligence of the 
east. We have learnt to look to the 
Universities not merely to enable our 
youths to comprehend the writings and 
ideas of European scholars and authors, 
but to understand and get a grip of the 
world in which they are born and in which 
they have to live. Higher education of 
any other kind does not deserve that 
name, it does not stimulate thinking and 
impart the quality of forming sound judg- 
ment, and in short, if it does not equip 
a man to go out into the world and to 
meet it with rectitfide and strength and 
with a certain measure of success. Univer- 
sity education in India has undoubtedly 
produced individuals who have in their 
own person realised these expectations 
preeminently, but taking the bulk it will 
be hardly a matter of dispute that these 
expectations from higher education in 
India have been very imperfectly realised. 
Not only, that, but shrewd observers 
may discern a progressive deterioration, 
which must be stayed by robust and un- 
flinching measures, if’we are not to lose 
entirely even the small and partial benefits 
that we realise from higher education in 
these days. 

The thing is writ large on the very 
surface of the economic and social life of 
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this country so that he who runs may 
read. But testimony to bear out the 
abo\c, if needed, is to be had in abundance. 
Only t lie other day, Sir George Barnes, 
Member for Commerce and Industry, 
said : , 

“L lu; vc always already fell the great necessity 
which exists, not onlv on economic grounds, but for 
reasons which touch closely on problems of national 
character and development, of securing for the people 
of the country a greater share in the exploitation 
of her natural resources and of adding to the limited 
and somewhat unsatisfactory avenues of employment 
for vour young men a greater share in those afforded 
by commerce and industry At present the educated 
young men of this country seem to seek employment 
almost exclusively in Government service, at the 
H:u\ or Journalism, and these three channels of 
employment do not give sufficient scope for the 
young men of this country. I should like to see a 
large part of the stream turned in the direction of 
commerce and industry.” 

Similar views mainly with reference to 
the need for active scientific research were 
expressed almost at the same time by Sir 
TlioniAs Holland, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission at Madras. These ideas 
were corroborated in the opening speech 
of Ilis Excellency the Viceroy before the 
Legislative CoTincil at Simla. His words 
were: 

“I should like to impress this further fact on 
Indian parents. When they are planning the future 
of their sons they might well pause to consider 
whether instead of sending them to join the over- 
stocked market of the legal and literary profession, it 
would not be better to turn their attention to the* 
possibilities of employment in scientific agriculture. 
As the department expands, it will afford greater 
opportunities of advancement, and the mail who 
elects this science may do well for himself and at the 
same time contribute to the prosperity of his 
country/’ 

Whether the alternative suggested be 
commercial and industrial pursuits or close 
scientific resea-rch or probing into the possi- 
bilities ot scientific agrieultuie, a note of 
disappointment wifh the present activities 
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in our University runs through all these. 
If the education at present imparted does 
not fit the young people out for anything 
but literary and legal careers, which have 
on all admissions become forbidding, some- 
thing must be substituted. If there is such 
a great gull between what is wanted in 
life and what is taught in our educational 
institutions, if the ' present day education 
does not bring — economically— harmony 
with the surroundings, and therefore a 
certain pleasure of success in them, jl 
should be supplemented or supplanted by 
something that may set a man out with 
a more cheerful cutlook, with better under- 
standing of things and men lie is going to 
meet in life. It follows that the education 
which we are imparting must be based on 
utilitarian grounds and it that is so, tue 
reproach must be bravely faced and we 
should proceed to do something that will 
be more practical than the scheme devised 
by the early pioneers of education. We 
have had enough of the morbid selt-glon* 
fication of seeking knowledge for its own 
sake and we as a poor country can no 
longer afford to offer our young men the 
literary oddities of the 1 7 1 It century 
English authors or the varied lore given 
by English poets or items of Lliat kind. 
The first important breach in the old 
system will have been made by the intro- 
duction of higher commercial education 
and it is perhaps just as well that instead 
of adopting a policy of violent reversal of 
the old educational •order, we should at- 
tempt a new experiment on the small scale 
involved in the introduction of commercial 
education at the various seats ot learning 
in India. 

The unsatisfactory result from the 
education in vogue 'is not, however, the 
only ground for advocating Higher Com- 
mercial Education at our Universities. 
Even if we had an- ideal system ol educa- 
tion, the proposal for Commercial Educa- 
tion wo aid still have to be considered on 
weighty economic grounds of its own. 
It is not perhaps generally realised* that 
the consequences of so little part of the 
trade of India being in the hands of 
Indians themselves are very serious, 
resulting in a drain year by year 
which exceeds several times the much 
advertised “political drain” from this 
country. The reactions on the life of the 
people from extensive investments of 
foreign capital in India, from the so-called 


development of the country, are also very 
imperfectly appreciated by the leaders 
of social thought. The growing .problem 
of population with the concurrence of 
frequent famines and distress should also 
make us pause and think whether we can 
go on depending for ever on the bounty 
of nature in agriculture alone, even if it 
could lie transformed b}' modern science. 
And if one considers how little of our 
much- vaunted agricultural prosperity due 
tt> the rise of our staple produce actually 
puts into the pockets 'of i lie* people of tins 
country, the urgency ot taking a larger 
share of the vast trade of India in our 
hands would seem to be very great. The 
call for business ability also emerges from 
the ruins ot many a concern which the 
new born spirit of Swadeshi enterprise 
brought into being, but which in most 
cases were sadly bungled by men en- 
dowed with more enthusiasm than the 
commonscusc of business. And it is humi- 
liating to remark that while the whole 
world has been lighting and covering 
itself with glory or riches, how little we 
in India have been able to make of the 
commercial and industrial opportunity 
offered by this war. The reason for this 
is not tar to seek. The consumer of 
articles is not only at our door, but he is 
knocking insistently to be provided with 
tilings. In this country endowed with the 
greatest variety of soils a nd climatic condi- 
tions, there is not, nor will there ever be a 
dearth of raw materials of an v kind that 
may be required. Besides, the accumulated 
wealth of this country, exaggerated per- 
haps by those, who from the. West are 
casting a wistful glance towards it, is only 
partially and very imperfectly utilised in 
the economic activities of this nation. 
What was then wanting to enable us, if 
not to share a fraction of the vast wealth 
piled up by economically neutral nations 
like Japan and America during this war, 
at least to ward off the dumping invasions 
of Japan and to minister to our own needs. 
It was nothing but lack of initiative and 
business enterprise. Lest any one should 
be inclined to put this down as a per- 
manent characteristic (if the indolent East, 
let us hasten to assure them that all enter- 
prise proceeds from knowledge and that 
the training and information which enable 
people of other countries to leave us behind 
in the race for business enterprise are not 
matters disposed of by Divine Providence, 
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but could be compassed bv intelligent 
organisation and human efforts of our 
own. # • 

In these days when economic ramifica- 
tions are so wide-spread and so complex, 
the prosperity of a non-trading and purely 
agricultural community is rendered very 
risky indeed. We have perhaps still to 
realise the lesson involvecf in the presence 
of the Japanese cotton buyer buying for 
his principal on the spot in districts in the 
interior and avvav from the Port of Bom- 
bay. Nor do Jl lie people of Bengal seem to 
have grasped the full significance of the 
ousting of tin* indigenous Bengalee agency, 
which used at one time to collect jute lrom 
the districts and to bring it down to Cal- 
cutta and to bale it and even to ship it 
•abroad. The want of trading instincts 
may still cost Bengal very dear. In the 
meanwhile the Marvvnri who has replaced 
the Bengalee seems hiwfself to be doomed 
because of his extreme backwardness and 
extremely conservative ways of doing busi- 
ness. Capable in normal times, he is 
taken by storm, when faced by a new 
situation and the special proclivity to 
panic shown by the Marvvnri community 
at the outset of the war was only an 
unhealthy symptom of the same fact. 
"Endowed hy nature and assisted by busi- 
ness tradition and environment in his early 
life, even a Marvvari, who is a great asset 
of. this country in spite of all that can be 
said against him, cannot raise great, hopes 
in the minds of those who look a genera- 
tion or two ahead, unless lie alters his 
ways. Modern business involving power- 
ful rivalry must be done by modern 
methods. And to do this even the 
Marwari, the muck abused aristocrat of 
the business world, must avail himself of 
every new agency of improvement that we 
can devise. Higher commercial education 
at the Universities is one of them. 

In measuring the progress of* a com- 
munity, the condition <}f one class must be 
considered by itself over a period of time. 
And the class that has preeminently a 
claim lor our serious consideration is the 
middle class. They produce the true 
national type and they preserve and ex- 
tend the culture of the race. Even in com- 
munities that had politically a more undis- 
turbed and prosperous history, the middle 
class provided leaders of thought and 
activity. In India in all departments of 
life we have, since the beginning of the 


British rule, drawn almost too exclusively 
on the middle class for men to lead us. 
The economic condition of this class in 
India presents facts that ought to cause 
considerable anxiety. The middle class 
did not come unscathed for the economic 
policy of the East India Company, from 
the early blunders regarding land revenjie 
policy or from the seVere action of the 
Industrial Revolution through which the 
country is passing. As a result there 
is evident among them even in # normal 
times economic distress of an acute 
character. The prices of things have been 
going up .and appearances have to be 
maintained. The avenues for employment 
are severely limited. The budgets of many 
middle class families in large towns 
would reveal the distressing fact of 
habitual malnutrition predisposing to 
many wasting diseases. The unemploy- 
ment among socially respectable classes— 
known as the Bhadralog in Bengal— is 
apalling. It is most noticeable in Bengal 
where there is no relief in small trades 
and business such as is found in other 
parts of the country. These are the classes 
that have availed themselves most of 
University education. They are now 
finding out that the sum spent on the 
education of their children does not even 
return reasonable interest in the earnings 
which the young men receive. These in 
the case of a graduate are often lower 
than what a good mason or a carpenter 
gets. If the direct and indirect evil con- 
scuuences of this state of affairs were 
known more widely than they are, remedies 
for it would hhve been devised long ago. 

It would tint be difficult to trace the 
connection of this economic fact about 
the life of the middle class in India, with 
the special problems in reference to young 
men which have arisen in Bengal or with 
the general feeling of melancholy dissa- 
tisfaction which is to be noticed elsewhere. 
Tf the lot of the educated middle classes is 
to be improved, they should be made to * 
look 'beyond government service and the 
legal profession to commercial and busi- 
ness activity. And as a eontributary to 
this end. commercial education should be 
established at the Universities. 

The idea that the University should 
attempt to teach Commerce has been pooh- 
poohed. No University can guarantee to 
turn out a full-fledged businessman. All 
that can be done ana is to be attempted is 
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that every item of study should be selected 
and taught in such a manner as to make 
the recepient possess the maximum amount 
of information likely to prove of use to 
him, so that by theoretical knowledge 
supplemented by the illustrations placed 
before him or observed by him, he may be 
enabled to acquire the quality of distin- 
guishing in business what is sound from 
what is hollow, and of forming judgment 
generally with regard to business matters. 
What lip would get in this way would be 
adaptability and the quality of making 
the most of the opportunities offered by 
his environment in whatever position he 
may be placed, it is not intended that 
University Education would supplant the 
recognised road to business success, viz., 
apprenticeship. Apprenticeship must 
remain, but the period of apprenticeship, 
the great trials and disappointments of 
apprenticeship, these would be very largely 
altered and instead of a man working by 
rule of thumb, the training at the Univer- 
sity would produce a businessman with 
imagination and insight, knowing things 
in the world as they are and therefore 
enterprising. 

Great men of business have no doubt 
been produced through the old system. 
But to argue on that account that syste- 
matized knowledge is of no value and to 
disparage the attempt to impart it in a 
readily accessible manner to a large number 
must be characterised as an unworthy 
attitude of mind in those incapable or 
unwilling to understand human progress. 
The old world with its many difficulties 
produced remarkable travellers but it has 
not been seriously suggested that for this 
reason means of communication should not 
be developed and when the progressively 
deteriorating material condition of a 
community requires urgent •measures, we 
cannot afford the academic solace of 
showing our Jamshedji Tata or Kajendra 
Mookeijee produced without any careful 
collective forethought or plan. Let us 
remember that regular cultivation is ‘more 
to be relied upon than collecting stray 
fruits however sweet the latter might be 
on some occasions. And the safest rule 
for the people of India to follow in this 
connection is what the wise man laid 
down: “What you want to see in the life 
of the people, put that first in their 
Schools.” K 

It has been established that modern 


business is a science by itself and is 
capable of being studied scientifically. 
There are people who believe that there is 
great cultural value in the study of 
modern commerce almost equal to the 
cultural advantage from the study of 
modern history or modern philosophy. 
And for Indian" Universities to launch on 
this field will not be in any sense a leap 
in the dark. Advanced countries whose 
progress in other directions have been 
by no means contemptible have till now 
profited largely by tlfe carc/’ul teaching of 
commerce at their Universities. America, 
Germany and Japan have been I’ioneers 
of deliberate and well-pfanned commercial 
education in their seats of learning; and 
even in England, remarkable tor great 
conservatism in many departments of life 
commercial education enjoys a growing 
popularity. The Universities in these 
countries have regarded commercial ebuca- 
tion as a legitimate field for their activity. 
They have placed it side by side with 
education in other branches of knowledge 
in an honourable position without suffering 
in their dignity or their usefulness. 

Many reasons are assigned for the 
backwardness of this country. During 
Christmas a dozen platforms will ring 
with suggestions of all kinds. Official 
communiques, long departmental resolu- 
tions and occasional pronouncements 
from the highest officials inform us from 
time to time about the shortcomings of 
our economic life. If there was deep convic- 
tion behind the remedies suggested by 
popular and official oracles, wc should 
expect them accompanied by some action. 
The question of putting our house in 
order in the way of reorganisation of the 
whole economic life of this country is a 
larger problem, but while we can, we 
might hty a few stones at the foundation. 
One of these rough and unattractive but 
ver 3 ' sdlid stones is the installation of 
Commercial Education at our Universities. 
The need for this is for reasons noted 
above very great indeed. Even in their 
character as consumers the whole com- 
munity have an interest in low prices for 
the various commodities of commerce. 
So long as there is dearth of business 
ability, so long as only a few enterprising 
castes from the west of India engage in 
commerce and so long as the large bulk 
of it is handled by agencies which are 
not Indian at all, the community is robbed 
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in the way of enhanced prices from a 
million little openings. As one of* the 
poorest people in the world, we should 
expend the money and the energy at our 
command with the greatest circumspec- 
tion and even if we are to continue to 
waste in other directions, we should have 
at least those items in • our system of 
education which we can well afford and 
which will not only repay what is spent 
on them but many hundred times over. 

It is gratifying to find that a beginning 
in this direction has already been made 
.in India and the University of Bombay 
has been working, a scheme of commercial 
education for the *lnst 3 years. The 
Universities of Madras and Calcutta are 
already feeling the first touch of those 
forces which are going ultimately to 
transform the educational system in this 
country and in response to it are 
proposing the establishment of Faculties 
of 'Commerce. What measure of popular 


and official support their efforts will have, 
remains still to be seen. If our Univer- 
sities are going* to be centres of life and 
not merely ceritres for the study of dead 
knowledge, if they are going to be con- 
tributaries to the life of the nation that 
is to come in future, if the education 
imparted at our Universities is to enable 
our youths to face the world with greater 
strength and greater knowledge of the 
problems which life has in store for them, 
then they must read correctly the 
economic needs of the moment and must 
attempt to bring the system of education 
in harmony with those needs. And above 
all considerations, however mundane and 
uninteresting it may be, stands the 
problems ot bread and butter, a dreadful 
reality for everybody in this poor country. 

M. Suhedar. 

University of Calcutta, 

1 2 th September , 1916. 
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Moving Picture*. 

Tb** moving picture is of British origin. 

The so called ‘wheel of life,’ a mechanical device, 
represented the movement <>f a galloping horse as 
early as 1 S3d. The machine is described as one 
consisting of a hollow cylinder turning oil a vertical 
axis and having its surface pierced with a number of 
slots. Around the interior was arranged a series of 
pictures representing parts of the figure intended to 
he seen in motion, and wlftn the cylinder was rotated 
the observer, looking through the slots, experienced 
the illusion of seeing the object in motion. 

Fifty-two years Inter Mr. Pricsc-Gieene was 
engaged in his experiments. These were of unite a 
different character from the ‘wheel of life* figures, for 
his pictures were projected on a screen. 

The cinematograph was nyide possible, in 1SUU, 
by the invention of the celluloid roll film. 

The whole universe, or as much of it ashecan reach, 
is enlisted by the latter-dav “movie*' director as his 
ally, for no part of the world is free from his invasion 
if he sets out to find the necessary and proper back- 
ground for his story. When a town does not exist lie 
builds it for himself. , 

War- pictures, are faked. Clever mechanical devices, the 
unstinted use of electricity, spring bayonets, gun-pow 
dcr-bladders, and underground explosives arc used m 
the production of these war-pictures, which arc so real- 
istic that they seem to bear ilie earmarks of tlie 
French and Belgian trench and the Polish battle-field. 

“Agricultural laborers, farmer’s sons, aiul village 


youths, drest in the uniforms of the British and 
iicrman armies, are drilled in their new duties and 
initiated into the mysteries of disappearing bayonets, 
exploding fake shells, trench- warfare, and make- 
believe ‘gassing.’ Stroll along a quiet, country foot- 
path bordering some rolling grassland sloping to the 
sea and you may come upon a horde of yelling men 
whose spiked hehticts and wicked-looking bayonets 
glint in the sunshine as they charge toward you. If 
you take cover nimbly and watch, you will see they 
art- rushing a trench filled with khaki-clad British 
soldiers. You shudder involuntarily as you see those 
glinting bayonets sinking into human flesh three or 
tour inches, but you find later that the points are 
protected with little felt buttons and that they are 
attached to the barrel end rtf the rifle by # a spring 
that allows them to retract several inches upon strikr 
ing a solid substance. 

“As the soldiers ford a stream in their mad charge, ■ 
columns of water splash high into the air. Alt^er 
awhile Vou realise that these columns are caused by 
dropping shells from concealed artillery. You wonder 
how it is that all these couutry ‘supers* arc not 
maimed or even killed until you find out that the 
water-columns are caused by electrically exploded 
bladders filled with gunpowder and hidden beneath 
the suriace of the stream. As the charging ‘Germans' 
reach the opposite bank and make straight for the 
‘British* machine # guns, terrible explosions occur. 
They are the shells still ‘dropping’ from the British 
artillery. The explosions are electrically controlled 
by n stage-director or producer, and arc caused bv 
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burying small cans qi gunpowder here and there 
under the ground to be rushed. At the proper moment 
the fake mines are exploded by throwing a v/ itch or 
pressing a button, thus sending clods of earth, a 
cloud of smoke, and a dummy figure* or two into the 
air. All the vivid effects of a big shell bursting on 
the ground are thus obtained. 

“To give to the moving picture patron an idea of 
the vast numbers ot troops now in France, the pro- 
ducers used an ingenious leather-band machine, 
which, in conjunction <^ith a broad window built 
into the scenery-wall, is all that is necessary. The 
spectators in the theater see women at the window 
waving out to the departing troops The tops of 
rifles with bayonets fixt move past the window and 
bob up and down in a never-ending stream. Beneath 
the window, concealed from the spectators, an 
operator turns a leather band passing over two fly- 
wheels about twelve feet apart. Attached to the top 
of the band are rows ot bayonets. As the handle is 
turned the bayonets move along with the realism ol a 
marching regiment, rifles on shoulders, fastened, as 
they are, to the leather band, which can be moved at 
any speed. 

“In ‘close-up’ pictures of big explosions, such as 
bridges, forts, and the like, it is not politic for the 
movie men to get too close ; a chance projectile may 
come their way. To overcome this difficulty the 
camera is set up in some adjacent spot and focused 
upon the scene of the explosion. From a safe distance 
the operator controls his camera by electrical wires, 
the result being as satisfactory as it he had been on 
the brink of the scene himself. 

“So excellent are the pictures of modern ‘warfare 1 
thus obtained by producers in rural Britain that the 
motion-picture-theater patrons cannot realize that 
motion-picture men are not allowed near the firing- 
line in the theaters of war and that the restrictions 
imposed on the producers prevent them from obtain- 
ing the real thing in France.” 

No less a psychologist than Prof. Hugo Munster- 
berg, of Harvard, tell us iti an article entitled “Why 
We Go to the Movies,” contributed to The Cosmo- 
politan (New York, December), that the moving- 
picture play of the future is to be a popular study in 
psychology. It is to specialize in emotion, feeling, 
imagination. It is to carry to perfection tne sort of 
thing whose rude beginnings we witness on the screen 
when the great financier, sitting dreamily before his 
study-fire, sees in memory his past life in a mining- 
camp ; or when tile villain’s hand is stayed by the 
fantom of his murdered wife, risihg to confront him. 
He reminds us that if the “movie” is to develop into 
a new form of artistic expression, it must specialize, 
not in the things that can be done better, or even as 
well on the stage, but in .things that maybe section 
the screen while the “legitimate” drama is unable to 
show them at all. Foremost among these are psycho- 
logical effects, and this is why he believes that in the 
field of the mind lies the future domain of the moving 
picture play. Already it is tending in this direction. 

Liquid Fire at a Weapon. 

A contributor to The Scientific American Supple - 
ment describes the flame-th rowing device as follows : 

“Among the many scientific tools of destruction 
employed in the war, the so-called FI h m me n werfer 
of the Germans — a more or less hoselike apparatus for 
hurling jets of flaming liquid— holds an important 
place, as much by virtue of the m&ral effect produced 
as by any material damage achieved, even cho the 
latter may be considerable. This idea of projecting 


upon the adverse trenches and their occupants a rain 
of liquid fire was no sudden after-thought of the Ger- 
man mind. It was conceived, studied, and perfected 
for several years before the war. r 

“In the earliest models, the combustible li.quid was 
propelled by a gas-condenser out of a portable or fixt 
reservoir, and was lighted by some automatic device 
as it escaped from the nozlc of the projecting instru- 
ment. Subsequent improvements have been made 
with the sole object of overcoming certain disad- 
vantages inherent in this model. 

“With tlie instrument described, the flaming jet can 
make its effects felt at a distance of forty or fortj'-five 
yards, but is not capable of exceeding that range 
effectively, because of the consumption of the liquid in 
transit. Further, with the 1 ' main j't thus in ignition 
at the mouth of the apparatus, enough heat is given 
off’ to embarrass seriously the operator. 

“These facts ntarle clear* the desirability of a 
method of ignition whereby the inflammable fluid 
would not begin to burn until it had almost, or quite, 
reached its objective. Not only would useless consump- 
tion of the fuel be thus avoided, but the effective range 
would be increased, and the effects of the instrument, 
at a given range, greatly heightened 



PORTA HI. K APPARATUS FOR PROJECTING FLAMES. 

A, carbonic acid : 0. gas; V. gasoline; R. valve; 
I, igniter for lighting the inflammable liquid ; J. flarne. 

“To nu«et these demands, a double-barreled liquid- 
gun was devised, having the upper barrel much small- 
er than the lower, and* pivoted so as to turn inde- 
pendently. The fluid is shot from the two barrels 
simultaneously, but only that from the upper one 
ignites automatically. This small, burning stream is 
so directed that it unites with the larger, non-burn- 
ing one at any desired point, and then, of course, 
ignites the large jet. The small stream is then shut 
ofl, the large one conlihuing to flow. The flames do 
not spread backward along the jet toward the nosle, 
but arc carried forward to the target, and, .striking 
the ground, form a veritable sheet of fire, which con- 
tinues to ignite the fluid as fast and as long as it 
falls. 

“Only at this one point is the large jet in contact 
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with the flame. AU combustion, therefore, takes place 
at the spot where it will clothe most good — or harm ; 
and at that point a very severe conflagration takes 
place, muctPniorc severe than is possible when the 
combustible fluid wastes its substance upon the 
air between gun and target. It is especially 
to be noted that flexibility of lire is not sacri- 
ficed. By gradual change in the trajectory, the 
objective can be shifted without interrupting the 
continuity of the ignition ; * so that the field 
may be developed in any direction desired, and a 
rain of fire of any sort whatever produced. Further, 
instead of allowing the liquid to burst into flame 
at the moment of impact, it is often advantageous 
to let it flow for some time Void,’ until the entire 
objective region *s saturated, then, turning un the 
kindling jet, to produce a holocaust throughout 
that region. 

“The method of expulsion of the jet from the 
apparatus, as well as means of combustion, has 
been greatly improved. In the eailiest l'lnnnncn- 
wvrlcrs devised by the Germans, the inflammable 
liquid was driven from its reservoir by pressure of 
carbonic acid or other gas. But, on account ol 
the extraordinary powers of absorption manifested 
toward ail gases by the hydrocarbons best adapted 
for use as the basis of liquid, hie, the best part of the 
cxpiilsive gases was merely dissolved in the liquid. 
Not only did tins cause a direct and serious 
diminution in pressure, but it led to mixing of 
liquid and gas ; so that as the fluid issued from the 
nozle it no longer exhibited the uniform and com- 
pact structure necessary for aecuiate aiming and 
efficient combustion, but was composed of a frothy, 
bubbling mixture of liquid and gas which, putting 
forth but feeble opposition to the atmospheric 
resistance, hud its range materially shortened. All 
these difficulties are obviated bv the substitution 
of a mechanical pump, or, if safety or convenience 
demand that the reservoir shall lie at a considerable- 
distance from the firing-line, several pumps in 
series as motive power in the expulsion of the 
liquid from the gun. 

“The liquids most commonly employed in these 
l : lam men w* criers are the low coal-tar oils resulting 
from the distillation of tar at a pressure of six 
atmospheres or more. The particular * compound 
most used by the Germans is a mixture of gasoline 
and pitch. Under combustion this gives off a thick, 
grayish smoke, which not merely obscures t lie vision 
of those under fire, but lias an intolerable odor.” 

Testing the Criminal’* Mind* 

gays a contributor to The Journal of Heredity 
(Washington, June) : 

“There are still plenty of people to be ftfiand who 
think that, given a proper chance, every child will 
turn out well. If the child* grows up to become a 
pickpocket, or sets fire to an orphan asylum, it is 
assumed that society has sinned against him, at some 
time or other, by depriving him of the proper environ- 
ment. We are at least expected to accept the idea 
that criminals are men and women who have deliber- 
ately or unknowingly broken some man-made law, 
and who, if given a stiff enough jolt iu the way of a 
fine or imprisonment, will be brought to their senses 
and led to see that it pays better to walk within the 
limits of the statutes therein made and provided. 

“Such a view, more or les9 modified, still influences 
a large part of law-making and the execution of laws. 
That view is* based principally on metaphysical doc- 


trines and theories of 'natural rights’ and the equa- 
lity of man. 

‘‘The* way of modern science is to test these time- 
hallowed theories by exact observation, by classify- 
ing and measuring *£he facts. Criminology has under- 
gone a good deal of this process, and the first results 
were a wide swing of the pendulum in the other 
direction. Lomhroso and others put forward the 
idea of the ‘born criminal,' the man who was predes- 
tined to become a murderer, or a forger, or whatever 
the signs might indicate. Tlfls extreme* view is now 
largely discredited, but students of the subject never- 
theless generally recognize nowadays that many per- 





THIS IIEAJLE\ PICTUUK PUZZLE 

The person examined must put in the board squares 
which will make the people pictured do suitable 
things, ^ind thus, prove that he is able to observe 
and reason intelligently. Two boys in the 
middle of the picture, for instance, are evident- 
ly picking a football, and the square bearing 
u picture of a football should be put in 
the opening. If the person tested puts 
in a picture* of a cart-wheel, or a pair 
of shears, it shows a lack of sense. 

Of course, the interpretation of 
the evidence furnished by such 
tests as this depends upon 
the previous experience * 
of the individual 
examined. 

sons nrS born with soire inherent defect, which make* 
it impossible for them to be law-abiding citizens. 

There is only one police department in the United 
States which maintains a laboratory for the exami- 
nation of adult offenders, and that is New York, 
where since January, a well-equipped psychopathic 
department has been in operation. 

“For measuring the mentality of the people who 
come to it, the psychopathic department uses thirty 
or more tests, picking out in each instance the ones 
which seem best adapted ty the case. The tests are, 
for the most part, well known to those whose busi* 
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nest it it to handle such instruments. Simple ques- 
tions arc asked, and the subject’s reasoning power 
and other abilities tested, not only by his answer, but 
by the time it takes him to evolvt it. 

<4 One of the tests used is the’ Trabue Language 
Seale D, which is given below. The subject is asked 
to write one appropriate word in each blank, and is 
given seven minutes for the task : 

4. We are going school. 

r 76. 1 7 . to school nach day. 

11. The plays her dolls all day. 

21. The rude child docs not many friends. 

03. Hard makes tired. 

27. It is good to hear voice friend. 

71. The happiest and contented man is the 

one lives a busy and useful 

42. The.best advice usually obtained 

one’s parents. 

51 things are satisfying to any ordi 

nary than congenial friends. 

84 a rule one association friends. 

“It does not follow that a person is abnormal 
simply because lie fails on this or any other single 
test. It is highly essential that all tes^s be interpre 
ted, and, naturally, such evaluation should be made 
only by persons having a wide experience in these 


“The ‘Opposites* 

test is one which is 

being widely 

recognized as very useful. The patient 
of worda such as 

is given a list 

good 

outside 

quick 

tall 

big 

loud 

white 

light 

happy 

false 

like 

rich 

aick 

glml 

thin 

empty 

war 

friend 


“He must write down as rapidly as possible tin 
words which mean the exact opposite of each of the&c 
A normal person can write them almost as rapidly as 
his hand can move the pencil ; but a feeble-minded 
individual, even tko he has spent a number ol years in 
school, becomes bewildered at such a task. 

“In examining the higher levels of intelligence the 
manner in which the individual reacts to complicated 
directions is frequently suggestive. <- 

“The useful ‘lorm boards’ % are much employ- 

ed ; they require the person examined to fit blocks 
into their proper places in a frame. Some people in- 
sist on putting round pegs into square holes, and 
that in itself is significant «■ 

“Writing with the aid of a mirror gives an idea ol 
the subject’s ability to learn, and of his motor con- 
trol. Memory, concentration, and other easily tested 
abilities are also observed.” 

Crime*, says Dr. Biscbjthe director of the labora- 
tory, should never be considered apart from mental- 
ity. In addition to evidence of guilt, the New York 
Police Department now also furnishes certain facts 
regarding the mental responsibility of the offender. 
This is logical and -is another proof of the practical 
value of psychology. If a man is feeble-minded at his 
fifth conviction, he was just as feeble-minded at his 
first conviction ; it will pay the community, therefore, 
to examine, segregate, and properly treat prisoners 
before arraigning them, instead of waiting until they 
rea,ch the court or penitentiary. The psychopathic 
laboratory is regarded by Dr. Biscb as a huge sieve, 
for the selective classification and* disposition of the 
criminal population. It is not a sentimental undet- 
taking— it is scientific, wise*, and hpmane. 


A “Thinking-Machine’ ’ 

Says a writer in the “Export American Industries” 
(New York) : 

“In the iuture, authors of moving-picture scenarios, 
stories, and plays may use their thumbs and fingers 
instead of their brains. The idea is the thing in story 
and play-writing, and the more novel the idea, the 
greater the success. 

“With this thought in mind, a clever voung man 
has invented what he calls a ‘Thinking-Machine.' It 
took a smart Yankee boy to realise the wildest 
dreams of inventors except that dream of accomplish- 
ing perpetual motion. 

“The thinking-machine is simplicity itself. Mr. 
Blanchard decided that there are never more than six 
situations to he comprehended *.n a well-rounded 
story or piny. All the thoughts and actions, he says, 
can be reduced to ,n simple formula of words, and 
these words arc mechanically drawn from his machine 
and arranged by it. 

“The device is a pasteboard box, 3 by 3 inches and 
2 inches deep, containing six printed paper rolls, each 
wound on a pair of spindles. The ends of the spindles 
extend through the box and are turned by hand. In 
the upper part ot the box, above each paper roll, is a 
slot, in which appears yne word after another as the 
roll is turned. On the c i* rolls arc printed, respectivc- 



IT THINKS OUT A PLOT FOR THE WRITER. 

The machine invented by Mr. Blanchard which 
mechanically creates the skeleton of a stoiy or 
motion-picture scenario.* 
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ly, six remarkably grouped classifications of won Is. 
The rolls are arranged in such a manner that as they 
are turned a story is unfolded and recorded* on the 
face of the* box. There are 1,200 different words 
used, and the inventor says, considering the surptis- 
ing nutftber of synonyms in our language, these are 
sufficient to describe any action necessary. 

“The effects wrought by a manipulation of this 
machine are truly wonderful. For instance, suppose 
you were astorv- or seenario-wi iter and you got up 
this morning with a vacant ifead, but you had t*» 
‘put across’ a storv a day and you did not know 
what to write about. The little thinking-machine is 
brought from its closet and set up before you. Ymi 
start to turn the top spindle and you come to the 
word # • 

‘ in-: At Tirri..’ 

“That's a good place to slop in, in the early 
morning under such em*umsta«ices. 'llicu\«ai give 
spindle No. 2 a lew LwJsts, and vou come to the 
word 

V \NPii) 

“Now this makes sense, and starts the imagina- 
tion. In these feminist days, you conjure up all sorts 
of thoughts about a beautiful candi late. It is now 
time to twist spmdie No. *aml picsctillv there flash 
the words * 

‘APPEALS To,’ 

and you accept the situation because it is so perfectly 
natural for a beautiful candidate to be appealing. 

“Turning spindle No. 1- through a maze of words, 
you will ultimately come to the line 

‘THE PEOPLE. 1 

“Your beautiful eanbidate is now appealing to 
l lie voters. You can’t stop there, and von goon 
with spindle No. o. Supposing you permit the 
spindle to stop at the word # 

‘ \pmik ation.’ 

**“11 would be a very delicate and delightful 
situation for your beautiful candidate to be admired 
by the people to whom slu* Is appealing, and if you 
vvill continue to turn the spindle No. 0 to its logical 
stopping-point, yon will find there, the liappv 
climax word, 

‘election.’ 

“Here, then, is the idea for a scenario or story, 
lit for the embellishing pen of any fiction-writer. 
The idea is complete, and all that the tired author 
needs to do to win his daily stipend is fill in thegaps 
with descriptive words.” 

“In testing the machine, the inventor turned out 
the following story -skeletons in less time than the 
average author would take on a pan* bench in 
observation of the throng to dredge up from his 
mental depths an idea for one magazine yarn. 

‘ 1 Itn p ude n t — Player — T au n t s — l : mpire — Bra w 1 — E x - 
pulsion. 

“Literary — Adviser — Borrows — From— Author — Bx 
planation — Rcstora tion. 

“Brilliant— Atheist— Corrupts— Clergyman— Change 
— Outcast. t 

“Parvenu— Backwoodsman— Disowns— Chum— Feud 
— Poisoned. 

“Frisky— Bachelor— Compromises— —II ousemaid— 
Chivalry— Betrothal. 

“Gullible— Banker— Consults — Humorist— Prank— 
Bankruptcy. 


“bibulous— fanit< r— Encouuict s— (Ihost— Hysteria 
—Vow. 

“Pic formed — Burglar - Visits — Banket — Envy 

Booty. ; 

‘ ‘ Repulsive ~J>ira t e— \V i < mgs— Ca tit iif lal —Re talia- 
tion— Feast. 

“Cynical — Fosti r-parenl— SclU — Foundling — Consci- 
ence — Atonement. 

“ Enterprising — Publisher ■— Bu vs — PI igiarist — Co- 
operation — Profit. 

‘1 ndulgent — Warden — Entertains — Prisoner — 0(fpor- 
t unitv — Escape * • 

** B-aut iii il — Widow — A1 at lies — President— Inspira- 
t ion— - Elect i« m 

“Then- i 4 - umh iiial.lv a gicat, wide field of oppor- 
tunity , say s t In- inventor, t<> rcaj) a rich harvest for 
e.tinest emleav us m who cairv originality and 

individual!! ' 



M-. Aithur Blanchard whose device was 
adopted by the lhrirvMid University 
lor U aching story writing. * 

“The device has brevity and wit, telling the story 
with but six words. The inventor is the organizer 
of the pi a v- writing couise at Harvard University, 
where students art now thumbing spindles and 
fiction bv the bushel But the public will never dream 
that these wot k* ».f art were born in the brain of a 
pasteboard bo\. T 

Gunpowder n Chimney-sweep. 

Mr. S. R. Russell in an article entitled “Shooting 
Soot from Stacks,’' contributed to The Da Pont 
Magazine (Wilmington, Del.) tells us that 
in many industrial plants large stnoke-stacks or 
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kiln-starks frequently become clogged, and must be 
freed from sout in order to maintain draft. lie 
advocates “shooting them up” in order to atjtain 
this result, and the method, tho/ violent, would 
appear to be etleelive and harmless^ Writes Mr. 
Russell : 

“A simple economical, and most efficient method 
to accomplish this is to shoot the stack with the 
! ‘Stack gun’ and blasting-powder. This gun can lie 
used in cleaning either lined or unlined stacks 



THIS STACK 00N. 

Three or tour shots from this gun will clean the 
soot out ot a large taetorv-eliimnev, 
unless it is uncommonly dirty 


brick or steel, without anv fear of injury to the 
stack or lining 

‘‘The gun can be made out of an old piece of 
shafting about 4 inches in diameter and 7 4 inches 
to 1(» inches long Bore a hole 1 : *4 inches in diameter 
and 10 inches long in the center ol the piece. ' Then 
bore a small horizontal bole *4 inch in diameter 
through the piece to the bottom ol the center-bore. 
This hole serves as a touch hole for insert ing t he 
fuse. 

“The whole thing can* be mounted on a pedestal 
about (5 inches in diameter so that it will stand in 
an upright position. 

“The method of operation is as follows : Pour 
some FPP blasting-powder into the mouth of the 
cannon to about ‘J inches fropi the fop Tamp to 
the collar with drv clay. A short piece of fuse is in- 
serted m the touch-hole and in contact with the main 
powder-charge. Open .the flue-door at the bottom of 
the stack, set the cannon on .the 'bottom and in the 
center ol tlie stack, light the fuse, and close the tlue- 
door. 

“The explosion shakes and loosens the soot adher- 
ing to the sides, causing it to lull to the bottom, it 
can then be removed through the flue opening. 

“A charge of S inches of PIT' powder, l'T inches 
in diameter, is sufficient for a stack up to 100 feet 
high and 1- feet in diameter, "or over The number of 
shots necessary to dean a stack thoroughly depends 
upon its condition. Ordinarily, three or four shots 
will clean a stack, but if very dirty it may require 
more. The si/.c of the charge and length of the 
cannon can be regulated to suit the height and 
diameter ot * he stack, 

“There is no doubt about the efficiency of this 
‘gun* for cleaning smoke-stacks. One ol t lie largest 
manufacturing concerns in the country has used tins 
method for several years, without an accident or in- 
jury in any wav to the stacks ” 


FORMS AND TYPES OF STATES IN- ANCIENT INDIA 


By Nauendka Nath Law, m. a, 


II 

T HE A it arty a ■ Brahniana uses a series of 
terms some of which signify overlordship, 
and some other distinction in the form 
of government. At times a few of these may 
be used as mere complimentary epithets, but 
not always. They are Kdjva, Samrajva , 
ujya, Svarajya, Vairaiya , and Pa’ ameshthy i 1 . 
Adhipntya 2 ijit., supreme power), JanarajyaS 

i ‘Aitareya-Brahmana,’ VIII, l : 4. 5. Cf. 

‘Sankhayana-Sr.iuta- Sutra’ XVII, 16,3. 

2 ‘Panchaviinsa-Brahmana/ XV 3, 35 ; ‘Chhan- 
dogya-Upamshad,’ V, 2, 6. 

3 See Weber’s 'Uberden Ityjasnya,’ p. 31, f. n. 5 


i.L., BKF.MCHANI) ROYCIiANJ) SCIloLAK. 

Svavatya* and Atishtha are also found. 

quoting ‘Vajasaneyi-Samhita, X, 9, ‘K.lthaka-Samhita,’ 
XV, 7 and ‘Alaitr.iyani S imhila II, 6, 9 

4 'Aitareya-Brahmana,’ VIII, 6 It means, accord- 
ing to Sayana, 'aparatantrV 1. e lit., ‘absence of 
dependence on others.’ 

My. K. P. J iyasw.il (in the ‘Modem Review, 1913, 
p. 538) derives the name Surat (tho modern town of 
Western India) from 8 vara t (republic), which he says 
the ‘ Vrishni-Sangha' was, m that part of the country. 
But I think it is a mere phonetic resemblance, the 
word having real affinity witti ‘Surashtra’, the ancient 
name ol the place, of which the present Surat was a 
town (or perhaps the capital). It is a well known fact 
that a town or a capital very often takes its name 
after the country in which it is located. 

5 See ‘infra.’ 
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FORMS AND TYPES .OF STATES IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The explanation of the words given by 
Sayana 1 * the commentator, in connexion 
with a certain passage in the A it any a- 
Bt dhfnana, is based more or less upon 
their literal meanings, and pat take, to 
some extent, of a spiritual character akin to 
that of Stidharasvamin’s comment on a 
similar passage in the Shag a vat a- Bn nina- . 
A subsequent passage of the aforesaid 
Brahmana' and SayanaN comments thereon, 
give us more secular details. India, it is 
stated, was •installed in the east bv the 

l *Ait. it cya Bi uhiuana' wilh*is iv.m.i •» < ommnit.ny 
(Itilil. Indi(.a) vol. I V, p. &88 ‘‘Heie ‘i.nya' Mosadln- 
patyam' (nilo over a couiUty) ; ‘.b lmiaTyaiii 1 ‘dliar- 
mena pAlauum' { nghteous government) ; ‘bhaujyam* 
M»hoga sanuiddlnh’ (m< le ise of enjoy. nent) jsvjiajyam 
*ap inidhiuat va. id (absent? of dependence on otiiei s) ; 
‘vaii&jyam’ itaicbhyo bhupatibhyo xaisishtyam (en- 
joyment of niotf distingui died qualities than those 
possessed by othei kings . >’'• [See WrbeiS 'Uber den 
K&jasuya/ pp. i i i, 112 { ( mldstiu kei S ‘S uhkrit. 
English 1 hctiun ary’ under ‘‘aoluvieka” ; Haul’s tran- 
slation of the ‘Aitareya- i>i ahmana r ; Mina's Ind.»- 
Aryans/ II, 47, and < 'ole.brooke s ‘.M isi ellaneous 
Kssays,’ I, yj 11 ] These terms, the < ommentary .,ays, 
relate lo this woi id wiide the following to the other 
world : ‘pat ameshthyam 5 *pt a I 1p.1t lokapiaptdd 1. ?, 

(atiaminent of the world of I Y.iia pat-), laiyam (obtain- 
ing tic mimon there), mah»r;Vj\\im (mighty rule) 
svavasyam (independent t ) and Mtisiuhat vaud (lom. 
resident e) these llnee also taking pla- e in the oilier 
wo.ld The l iopatlu-UiahmanV [pt f, \, para 8, pp. 
;7, 78 (I$il>l Indie 1) ] sa\s about Brainpan tint he 
ljL'< a in* T<a|a* bv ‘ U i| isu\a,’ ‘S.nni it’ hy 'Wqape.ya,’ 
Svaial by ‘Asva medlia,* Virat by ‘ Pui us i-inedha* and 
Svaiat by ‘Sarvameddha.’ 

s 2 Siidhannwumn’s <. oinment on \Skand i* 10 ch 
83, slk. 41 attaches spintual si ndicani e* to mmy of 
the terms, as will be appaient fiu 11 the following 
Sainiajyaiu ‘sarvabhamn 1111 padam* (position of an 
overlord) ; svarajyam position of Inrlia ; ‘hhauiyam* 
enjoyment of the previous two positions ; Viial* 
possession of fjualities such a** '.mini »’ (1 o. the power 
of becoming as small as an .rum) eli ‘paraiiieshthyam' 
position of Brahma ; and so forth, 

' lie further states that the four terms ‘sumaiya,’ 
‘bhaujyn/ ‘svarajya’ and Vnndjya* follow tlje order in 
which the four caid ual points are mentioned 111 the 
Wahvricha-brahmana, vi/.. e.isf, south, west and north, 
and are applied to the piesiding deities thereof, — 
Indra, Yama, Vuruna and Kuvera (For the order of 
the directions, of ‘Amarakosh.V — '‘Indra vanhdi pitu- 
pati n iiiTito vartmo maiut, Kuvera isapalayo purv&di- 
11am disam kramat.*’) Indra is also mentiomd as 
‘saimat’ and Vaiuua as ‘Svarat* in tlie ‘Rig -Veda’ (see 
VII, 82, 2). It is difficult to ‘stale whether the titles 
used in connection with the gods were subsequently 
applied to the sovereigns in the rcspc< tive directions, 
or vice verso, 

3 The ^Aitareya-Brahmana* (Bibl. Indic.t) with 
Sayana’s .comments, Vol. IV, pp. 230 ff. Weber ‘Uber 
den Kaj isiiya,’ pj>. 1 1 _■», and f. n. 2. 


divide Va^us for sdmrnjya. Hence the 
several kings of Lite cast are cunsecrated after 
tlie divine practice, and the people call them 
Samt at. Next, lie was consecrated in the 
south by the divine Kudras to b/iaujya , for 
which the sovereigns of the Satvants in the 
south are consecrated after tlie divine prac- 
tice and receive the tifcle Bhoja t% The divine 
Adityas installed Him in the west to ensure 
His Svdrdjva. Hence the sovereigns of the 
Nichyas and A p . chyas in the west are 
similarly installed and denominated Svar&t. 
Afterwards, the Visvedevah conseciated Him 
in the north to vairdjya . That is why the 
sovereigns of the countries Uttara Kuru and 
Uttara Madra in the north, beyond the 
Himalayas, are similarly consecrated and 
termed viidt . Next, tiie divine Sddhyas and 
Aptyas anointed linn for rdjya in the central 
region, for which the kings of that region i.e. 
of Kuru and I’anchala as well as of Vasa aud 
Vsinara are similarly anointed and called 
Raja 1 . 

Some of the terms seen in the light of 
the later historical discoveries have been ex- 
plained by Messrs Macdonell and Keith, 
Svardj 2 (lit. self-ruIer)probably stands “for the 
republican form of Government of which 
traces are found in the Buddhist literature by 
Mr. Jvhvs Davids in hK Buddhist India (p. 
uj}. Vairdjya (lit. absence of kings) also 
points perhaps to autonomous people like the 
Aidshtrakas (the kingless) signifying, as 
noticed belorc, the self-ruled communities, 

Tm:*jik VUATION ACCOKJUNU It) 1HK SlIKKANlTl, 

In later tiiftes, both tlie terms svardt and 
vitat are found to be used as signifying mon- 
archies of a particular grade determined by 
their incomes. *The Suhm-Niti jives the 

1. Next follows Indra'* consecration in the upper 
region* lo the other worldly positions called ‘para- 
nn shthya,’ ‘m ih.n .ijya,’ ‘adlupaty.i.* ‘svavagya,* ‘atish- 
tha’. See Weber's ‘Uber den Kajasiiya,’ pp. 115, 
ri6. Messrs, Macdonell and Keith look upon the 
above epithets ol sovereigns of the several regions aj 
embodying probably a sound tradition. ‘V. Id II, 433. 

2. ‘Rig-Veda,’ 1. 3O, 7; 51, 15 ; 6i, 9 &c. , (of 

gods). ‘Atharva- Veda,’ XVII, 1, 22 ; ‘Taiitiriya- 

Samhita’ II, 3, 6, 2 ; IV, 4, 8i Xc. 

3 ‘V. 1 .,’ 11,494. 

4 ‘Sukra-Niti’ (Jiv&nanda’s ed.) ch. I, slks. i 84 — 
187. Such classi lication of rnonarchs is also found in 
other late works 0 like the Waradatantra’ (2nd patala, 
(juoted in the kSabdakalpadruma') where a raja is said 
to liave an income of <a lac, Sami it/ 10 lacs, and a 
‘inahiisaimat, 100 lacs. 
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'I'm-: A.m \u MvO.-iii 

The A niarvtkosha 1 £jivo> three signifi- 
cations of Savva/ ', i i) the performer >f the raji- 
sr/va, (2) the monarch exerci-.iiv.; his control 
over a tnaiulala (“oirciiil”; consisting of 
twelve kings, and (•?) the monarJi who" can 
have his mandates obeyed by the kings under 
his supremacy. 

EPITHETS I’OR I* \ '\ \ iMOl/ N I Si iVICKEh'.N IT. 

Wc meet with other epithets such as 
cliakravarthi , paramrs /;» irx, paramabhatta- 
ra fca, mxhara/dlhiraj, suraibh utma, akhanda- 
bhnmipa , raja ra it, visvmiji, chat uranism, 
&c 2 . Monier Williams explains c*i akravartin 
as a “ruler, the wheels Kcha ’:rx ) nf whose 
chariot roll everywhere without obunietion , 
emperor ; sovereign of Hie world ; ruler of a 
chakra i.e. country extending from sea to 
sea ’ \ It is also expliinjd another way: 
“a discus (chakra), the sign of the god Vishnu 

(Laksh&dhip.ttyam i.ijyam sy.it, 

Sa in r&j yarn das. ilaksluike, 4 

Sutalakshe, muhesaui, * 

Mahasami .ijyarn urliyate). 

1 \ cnashtam rajasuyena m mdal isyesv.ir.ischa 
yah, Sasti yaschajiny.i lajnah simimLitha lajakam. 

See ‘Atnarakosha’ under ‘Samrat/ 

The ‘Sabdakalpuliuma’ s lys m i«nncxm,i with 
the above passage that a S mi rat is (I) ,i monarch who 
has performed the r.qasuya.,; or (II; the ruler supteme 
over a ‘(naod.ila* of twelve kings; or (III) the 
’ sovereign who can comm md the kings utidei Ins 
supremacy as his officials. It also adds “as Ihe opinion 
Of others’’ who take it as (IV r ) a ruler whose sway ex- 
tends over the earth from sc i to sea. ' 

2 In the Buddhist literature, Miakkavatti is 
sometimes used in the sense of a universal monarch. 
See Childer’s Tali Dirtmnary' quoting, ‘Abliidhanap- 
padlpik.l,’ 335 and rumour’s ‘M iluwanso’ 27. There 
are three sorts of ‘oh ikk lvalti’ vi/. *chakka\.iba- 
chakkavatti,’ ‘DipachakkavaUi* and 'padesachukka- 
vatti,’ the first ruling over tin; four great continents, 
the second over one only, and the tim'd over a portion 
of one. 

r 

; Momei William,' ‘Sanskiit-Lnglidi Dictionary.’ 


is to be found among the marks on the hands 
of all cfiakravartins ; and such a ruler is one 
whose prowess cannot be withstood fcven by 
the gods” 1 . Some of the other epithets such as 
P a?a mahhat tar aka ~ , Paramesvaraj Mahd‘ 
rajadhiruja are found in close connexion 
with one another in the inscriptions, and very 
elastic in their application 4 , the other titles in 
the above list being but synonyms of these. 
A distinction is however observed between 
the u^c of tins set of titles with another com- 
prising such terms as Mdhdrdj Bhat/draka , 
&c., found in use with the names of tributary 
kings 8 . 

Tiie Supreme rulers enumerated in the 
Aitnrcya-BnVunamx 0 are : — 

NWIFSOK j* \K \MOl’N T r SON ICI'.KIOJS IN l'Uh 

Ail \ k i:\ \ 15 1 : mini \N.\ 

Sufnc'HC fctth'? l.i/h' iiy Con so rating Vricst. 

Janamcpiya bon of Par kslnt fuia, son of Kavadpi 
S"u*> JUa of lli° i.icc of Ghyavana, son of 
Manu lilirigu 

1 Ji. H. WiUon’s Ti an skill on of the ‘Yishnu- 
1 ‘m.ui 1 ( hi. I, 1 h. \UI, \lm3c Y> ) Vol. I, p. 183 and 
11 Dr Fleet «ukh ( *G »rp'i-» Inscription um Indicarum,* 
\’ol. Ill, p. 1 <S3 f. n. 4 ) that the wool Miaki. twirlin' 
denote*, a iismers.il ruler and i > one of the technical 
term^ of “paramount sovereignty " though it is not so 
frequently us f *d m the uw.i lptmn* as the others arc. 
Pile expre^ii m *‘p uWaiMut sovereign’’ is used by 
mm in the sen^e of “a soveieign supre nr in his own 
dommiun but not neccss inly reigning over the whoje 
of India” ‘( Ibid / Index p 332 ), from which it seems 
that it signifies nothing more than an independent 
sovereign as opoo^ed to one whose control over his 
dominion is under a limitation, e. g , a feudatory king. 
Hence all tlVe titles found in the ‘Corpus' and 
described a<> implying paramount sovereignty may 
apply to any independent 1 tiler ranging from a 
sovereign of the position of Samudra Gupta whose 
power and territory were imperial to one of a much 
lower rank, c.g., Sarvavarman, the Maukhari (Fleet, 
•op. at.’ u. 22t ) who is c died Ma'n irijadhiraja. 

2 I.c. “most worshipful one.” 

3 I.c. ‘ Supreme lord.” 

4 See fAi. in connexion with 'Chakravartin.* 

5 See Fleet, ‘op. cit. . 

Like the above tales we meet with others applied 
t 1 the wives of the sovereigns, and indicative of the 
ranks they enjoyed by virtue of those of their hus- 
band'--, e.g, Taraniabhattarilu,’ * Para made vi’ ‘Blmt- 
tarika' &c. ‘Mah&dcvi’ applies to the wife of a ‘Malia- 
lMjadlnraj’ a-, in the case of Kuinaradcvi (Meet, op. 
ut., p. 221), but the simjMe Devi serves the same 
purpose at a later period (Ibid., p. 232). 

6 ‘ A i t a rc y a- 1 5 r ;» h m ana/ viii, 21—23 where the 
great unction ‘(mahabhisheka)’ is mentioned. Cf. 
Weber, ‘Epische* imvedischcn Ritual,* 8 ; ‘Uber den 
Rajasuya/ pp. 117, 118, f.nn. and Colcbrook, ‘Miscel- 
laneous Essays,’ J. 39—43. 
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T siGNinc \nck oi- i m: Rm\suv\ 

It is stated in the Aitareva-Brahmnna 
that all the kings in the above list "subdued 
the earth” by virtue of *tfiu rajasuya (royal 
sacrifice') which they had performed, The 
performance of this sacrifice cannot however 
be always taken as a mark of paramount 
sovereignty ; for it was a ceremony for the 
inauguration of a king and “a static ceremoni- 
al to which any petty ruler might fairly think 
himself entitled .” 1 Dr. Mitr.i however states, 
“from its very nature, a ceremony like the 
; cijasuya could not be common anywheie or 
at any time, imu h less during the Hindu 
penod when India was never held by a single 
monarch” basing his statement upon a pas- 
sage from the Taittiiiva-Brdhmana — “r ja 
Svardjvakdmo r jasnycna yajetvi 1 which he 
interprets as “none but a king who wishes to 
be a universal monarch exercising supremacy 
over a large number of princes can perform 
the sacrifice”*. These, differences may per- 
haps be reconciled hy keeping in view that 
.in later times the sacrifice lost its simplicity 
an^I changed into a complex state function 
performable by suzerains". 

The ceremony of the conquest of fhe four 
quarters forming part of the rajasuya was for 

t So* Keeling (S.B.E.), vol. XLIV, Intioduc- 
lion, p. XV. 

2 Sec R. L. Mitra’s ‘Imlo-Aiyans* vol. II, pp. 2, 
3 , cf. 7 A. O. S./ xiii, pp. 145. (Hopkins). Dr. 
Mitra slates that the rituals 1 >f the ‘Ailaicya-Br ih- 
mana* recommends three kinds of bathing ; 1st called 
‘Abhishcka* for kings, 2nd ‘Punarabhishek.V for 
superior kings, and 31 d Mah ibhtshcka’ for emperors. 
I ndo- Aryans, Vol. II, pp. 46, 47. 

’ 3 Cf. V. S. Dalai's ‘History of India* vol. I, 
PP* ? 3 b »53 


conferring upon the king a prospective bless- 
ing, and- clid not imply at least in the earlier 
periods a condition precedent to the cere- 
monial 1 . 

I UK Vajiipeyiz. 

The Wijapna , a Soma sacrifice, was at 
one time of lesser importance than the 
rdfasuya followed in the case of a king by the 
latter sacrifice, and in the case of a Brahmana 
by the Brihaspatisava (he. festival for his 
appointment as a royal pnrohita )" . • 

Hut the Satapatha- Brdhuiuna" exalts the 
Vajaptya over the rajasuya maintaining that 
the latter confers on the sacrificer mere royal 
dignity, while the former overlordship. 

11 IK Asvamcd/ui. 

The performance of the asvamvdha (or 
horse-sacrifict involved “an assertion of 
power and a display of political authority 
such as only a monarch of undisputed 
supremacy could have ventured upon without 
humiliation 1 * 4 . In its earliest phase, however, 
it was very simple. The horse was let loose 
after some preliminary rituals to wander for 
some time, and, on return, was anointed and 
slaughtered r \ Its complex formalities in its 
fully developed form were later accretions. 

Prof Eggeling remarks that as a rule the 

r Pur I he deviations of the ‘rapisfiya’ in the epic 
and ‘paun'iika 1 periods from the Vedic type in regard 
to rituals, see (xolihtui ket's ‘Sunskrit-Enghsh Dic- 
tionary' under ‘Abhisheka.* 

Theie h a sa'iiticc named Tritln-Sava* celebrated 
for the attainment of supremacy. It comprehends 
some of the rituals ctf the ‘rajasuya’ hut lasts only about 
a day. [Taitliriya-Brahmana,' Kftnda 2, prapathaka 
7. Anuv.ika 5 (vol. II, Bihl. Indica, pp. 315, 316 and 
361,362). ' * 

2 V, I., II, 256. See also Eggeling (S.B.E.) 

Vol. XL l pp. xxiv, xxv, quoting Taitlinya-Samhitfi/ 
V, () t 2, 1 ; ‘ raittiriya-Brfthm. 111a,’ II, 7, 6, 1 ; ‘Latya- 
yana-Sraut .1- Sutra, * viii, 1 r„ 1 and ‘Asvdiayaua- 
Sraut.i -Sutra, ix, 9, 19. • 

3 V, i, 1, ff ; 2, 1, in ; Cf K.ity&vana-Srauta- 
Sutra, XV, 1, i-a Weber, ‘fiber den Vajapcya,’ inter- 
prets ths situation differently from Eggeling ; ‘V. 1 .,* 
II. 25^ and Egg cling t S. B. E. ) vol. XU, p. XXIV. 

4 Eggeling ( S. B E ) vol. XLIV, Introduction, 
p. XV. 

Cf. ‘Taittinya-Bifthmana,’ II I, 8, 9, 4 ; 

‘Apastamba-SrautaSutia/ XX, 1,1. 

— “ king ruling the whole land psarvabhauma)* 
may perform the ‘asvamedha’ ; also one not ruling the 
whole land.” % 

5 Sec Eggeling ‘op. cit.,’ and V. S. Dalai’s 
‘History of India/ pp, 1U2, V> ^ 
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closely watched animal would not probably 
range very far from the phu e where sacrifice 
would be performed, and though the officers 
in charge were not allowed at' any time to 
torce it to retrace its steps, they could have 
had little difficulty in keeping it within a 
certain range of grazing. Not to take up the 
challenge .implied in the progress of the horse 
was regarded as a mark of cowardice. In 
any case, a strong ruler who had already 
made his power felt amon *st his neighbours 
would fun little risk of having his horse kid- 
napped even if it had strayed beyond his 
dominions, while a weak prince might find it 
very difficult to keep it s* cure even within 
his own territory. 

The i .is i ok nami^ ok asvameihiv s\crikicrr.s 

IN TUK S \1 VPA I 11 V-BlOIlM VNA. 

The list of p rfonners ol tlur horse-sacri- 
fice given by the Safnfiatha Brahman a a 
contains the following names 

1. Janainejaya Parikshita having as his 
priest 1 nd rota Daivapa Saunaka ; 

2. Hhimasena | 

3. Ugrasena > 

4. Smtasena J 

5. Para Atnam, tiie Kausalya king ; 

6. Puruhutsa, the Aikshvaku king ; 

7. Marutta Avikshita, the A) ogava king *, 

8. Kraivya, the Panchalu king ; 

9. Dhvasan Daitavana, the king of the 

Matsyas ; 

10. Hharata Dauhshanti ; 

1 1. Rishabha Yajnatura •, 

12. Satrasaha, the Panchala king,; 

13. Satanika Satrajita. \ 

Names or paramouni sovereigns in the 
I’ UR A NAS, 

I next proceed to enumerate from the 
Parana s and other Sanskrit works a few 
names associated either with extensive con- 
quests or with the performance of sacrifices 
indicative of supreme political position. 

We find Prithu in the AgniPurdnaf 

‘ 1 See Kggeling, 'op. cot./ Introduction/ xxviii, 

xxix, x\x. 

2 f SatapathadjriLlmi*m;«/ xiii, 5>4> 

3 The list in the ‘Sfinkhayana-Sratita-Siilra 
(XVI, 9) has Janainejaya, Ugrasena, Bhimasenn, 
Srutasena, Rishablia Yajnatura Vauieha, Allmra, «iud 
Marutta Avikshita. 

4 V r! akh 1 1 y£< 1 i in unayo vy a sav a*, nuki -in uk h yak a h, 
Pnthuidilipo bhatato dushmantah satrujidvali. 

Agni-Purana, ch. 219, slk. 50 
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as also in the B/idgavato , 1 Bruh/na* Brah- 
man da, :i and Siva ; 4 Sagara in the Vdyu , 6 
Vishnu* 4 

Bhdgavata , 7 Brahma rt and Padma ; H 
Marutta in the Markandeva 1 0 and Padma ; 11 
Hharata, .son of Dushmanta, in the Vdyu, 1 * 
Vishnu / ‘Brahma, 1 4 and Agni 1 r * ,-Dushinanta 

M ill, ill k.ikiiLsihtiseh&nen 1 yuv.ui.isvo lay.tdr.cthah, 

M and hat j nun tnikuii-l tsciia pnntu tvamha purur.iv ab. 

‘ibid.’ ch. 2 1 9, slk 51 . 

These two couplets couj.im the lollowin^* names : 
Prithu, Dilipa, Hharata, Dushiu.mta, Satiujit, Vail, 
M alia, Kakutstha, Amnia, Yuvan&sva, J M yadratha, 
Mandh&U, M m hukuiula and Purmava These names 
form part of the ‘Mantras’. re< ited at the curunation 
dcsci ibed in the 'Agm-Pui .hu.’ The names aie evi - 
dently tho >e of renowned empcinis invoked to bles^ 
the king who is being mmgiualud. 

1. Bhagavald-Pui ana, Sk.inda 4, c h. 21, slks. y 
and lo. 

2. Brahma-Fm ana*, \l\. 2 , slk 24. 

3 1 Jiahmanda-Fuiaua, ( h. Gy, slk. 3, 

4. Chakr.iVcirtli in iha viryyah pmhu njadhipo’ 
bhavat,. Miva-PuiAna (Dharma-samhita), Ch. 24, slk. 
h5- 

See also ‘Ibid*, slk. f)<>. 

5. Sa ilharinavi)a\ 11 j)a vijiivcmam vasmidh u Am, 
Asvam \ it h,~na> Ain&sa \ Ajimediolya dikshiLili. 

Ya>u Fui ana, ( h. 88, slk. 144. 
ft Akhilalihumandalapatiiattiui vyapai akramo 
‘neka> ajnakoda-i Ati prdi.shn-kshayak.il ta 
tavodaic ‘chakrav.11 ttT tislnhah. 

Yi-.hnu-Pui Ana Ft. J V', til. 3. 

7 Saha lenaiva sanjatah sngnrnkhyn inahayasAli, 
Sagaraschakravartt} Asit sAgaro yatsutaili kutah. 

TdiAgavata-Pui An.i/ Skand.i 9, ch. 8, slk. 4. 

8 Jig*iya piitlnvim hat\A talajangliAn snhniha) An, 
SiiU An Am pahla\ AnAm <nn dharmam nirnsadn- 

cliyutah, 

KshatriyAnAm inumsteshtl'.Ah paradanAm cha 
dharmavit. 

‘Urahrna-Fui Ana,’ ch. 8, slk. 3 z. 

9 Manuscha sagaio iA)A jnaruto iiAlnishAtinajah, 

Etc te purvajAh sarve yajnain kntvA padam gatah. 

‘Fadma-Fui Ana ( pAiAla-khnnda )/ ch. 4 , slk. u6. 

10 Vubhuje prilliivim kritsiiftm marutta kshatiiyai- 

shabiiaii. 

See ‘ Uaiknmleyn-PiiiAn.i/ cli. 32, slk. 4. 

11 See the quotation from the ‘Padma-Put Ana 
'( pAtAla-khanda )’ in c onnexion with Sagara. 

1 2 C'hakravailli lato jajne daushmantirmipasattamah. 

See ‘VAyu-PuiAna,' ch. 99, slk. 133. 

13 DushmantAcliakravartti bharalo bhavat. Yanna- 
maheturdcvaih sloko giyatc. 

‘Vishnu- I’ui Ana/ Ft. 4, ch. 19, Para 2. 

14 Chakravartti suto jajne dushmantasya nnihat- 
manali, Sakuntalayam bharato yasya nftrnna tu 
bliAiatali. 

‘Drab ma-Fui Ana,’ ch. 13, slk. 57. 
15 See the quotation from ‘the Agni-Put ana’ in 
connexion with Priiliu. 
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in the Agni ; 1 Mandhata in th l'ha\avata * 
Agni a and Brahma* with his father Yuva- 
nasva in tli£* Agni; r> Muchukunda, son of 
Mandhata, in the Agni* and Bhagavata / 7 
Yayati in the Brahma H Linga M and 
Padma; 1 * PuiU'Mvah in the Alatsya , 11 
Agni A' 1 AlarkamieyaA* and Brahma ; 11 
i larischandia in the Brahma and Siva, 1 " 
while his great-grandson Vijaja in the 
fonnei Parana ; 17 Kaittaviiya in the 

1 Ibid. 

§ ® 

2 Y.uivanasvo'th.imftndhata ( hakiavarttyavanim 
pi fUiuh, Sapt idvlp.iv.iumeknb sa a -..if hyutatepea 

Tiha^av.it i-PuiTinaAslwimla 9, oh. 6, slk. 34 

3 ‘A^m-Pui a*i.i/ ‘lo- (it/ 

4 ‘Biahma-Pm ana/ (it. 7, slk, 92 

5 'A^m-Puran.C 4 loc. < t 

6 ‘Agm- Pm ana * M f . vn ’ 

7 Nirply.i diki.h.iki amahluUavi^r Y,ua>a 

nasth th samai aiavaniliah ■ 

‘ 14 -ha 'a\ata-l'uiana,‘ skand i io,ih 31, '.Ik. 51, 

1st couplet. 

Slokas 32 and 58 *«'lbid )' < all Inin 'svaraP and 
Si^vahhauma/ 

8 Saptadvipam V iy,Vistu jitva pnthvim sa-,a ;ai am, 

1 Vibhaiy.i pandiadha lA’yam putianam nahush.i- 

stada. 

‘Ihuhma-Purftna, rh 12, si;. itt 

V Sa tena lathamukhyen.i Sh.mmashenaiayanma 
him. 

Linga- Parana (l'arva-Khnndft), rh 66, slk. 68. 

10 See the quot. from the ‘Pudina- Pur ana* 
(PA'a'akhandu, ch. 4, slk 116 in connection with 
S agar a. 

11 Asvamedhasatam sa^rarnakuod yah svaiejasa, 
Pururava iti khyatah sari rilokunamasakri tali. 

Wlatsya-Pm ana,' eh. 24, slk 10. 
II imabadiehhikhare ramye suma r adhya jananhlanam, 
Lokaisvaryyamagadraja sapudvipa-patistada 

‘Ibid.,* slk. 11. 

12 See the (potation from tTie ‘A 'iii-Puran.i’ m con- 
nection with Pnthu. 

1 3 Pur 11 ra vasan am an a m c h a k ra vartti 11a m u rj 1 i t a m , 
Janayamasa tmayum yatri sornasuto vudhah. 

4 Markandeya- Pumna,* ch. in, slk. 13. 

14 Dese punyatame chaiva maharshibhir.ibhishtute, 
Raiyam st kftiayamasa prayage pntlnvipatih. 

‘Uiahma- Parana, ch. 10, slk. 9. 
Evainprabhavo rajadd u List 11 naiasattam-ih 

‘Ibid. 1 slk. 10. 

15 Sa vai taia h.irischandr.istr«iis.inkav.i ui smritah, 
Ahartta ramsny isy.i sa inrad iti visuitah. 

‘lirahma- Parana, ' rh. 8, slk 25. 

1 ft The same verses as above occur in the ‘Siva- 
Purana ( Dhannasamhita )’ ch. 61 slk. 21. 

1 7 Vijayaschamnnisreshthoschanchiiputro vabhuva ha 
Jcta sa sarvaprithivnn vijayastena sa smritah. 

- t 'Brahma- Purgna,’ ch. 8, slk. 27. 


Vara, 1 S kamiaA Markandcya* Linga 1 

and Brahma ; ‘ 

Clntraratha in the Siva*, Chandra in the 
Vishnu ’ , Vasumana in the Karma A Manu in 
the Padma'\ Hliima (a grandson of Purti 
rava) ;r d S.tmlka, a Hlioja sovereign, (son of 
Svama), m the Brahma 1 *, and Csana in the 
Varu }1 and Linga 1 2 ; m 

Matla, Kakutstha, Anena, Jayadratlui and 
others have already been reterred to in the 
quotation from the A^ai Parana in con- 
nexion with Prithu. 1 he Alatsya Parana 1 

1 Knt ija».is( h.iiunhabhui k 1 1 la \- 1 1 \ \ aM.ilorj junah, 
J.iine \ ahns ih.isrena saptadvii-esvaro nripdi 

’ \ r 3l\ n I'm ^na,' rh. 94, slk. 9. 

2 Sa sip! 11 1 1 1 1. 1 \ a 1 s imrat < hakr.ivai til vabhuva ha. 
‘Sk.md.i Pman.i (PrahhasaL haml.i)' ih 20, "-Ik. 12. 

3 Pi itlm v jpn s.tstradhi inmanvast vahameva , 

s,im\ Utah* 

Tat. 1 bl’.ivi-diye u^ma'inm karishve panahli gginam 
*\1 a» lemdeyu Puia^a/ th 18. slk. 9. 

4 Jajnc lulmsahasuma saptadvipesvaiottninah. 

‘Linga Pm aua t Pm va-kh m ia )/ t h 68, slk. 9. 

5 Vo'sau \ nhiisah locn.i saptadMjjc* aaio'bliavat. 

.1 ipav.i pi itlm nueko rathcnaditya^ ai < 1k has* 

‘P.rahma Pmana'ch. 13, slk. 160 
Tencyam prithivis.u v n, sap*ad\ipA sapattanji* 
Sasaiiuaha saua^aia u^uni vidhina iitR. 

‘Ibid.,* slk 166. 

Sa «■ n v aiatnabhak sarnrat chakiavaiuj vabhuva ha 
Mhid.’slk. 175. 

6 Viibhuje sak.dan bho^a'i saptadv fp.ivatim malum, 
Samjtruhya j;atah so’pi smatliastnd isa^yam 
•Siva-Purana* PDh.11 masamliita , U’tarabhftipa, 

ch. 24 slk. 3 . 

7 Sa chi 1 ftjastiyam ikarot. Tatpi.ibhavad.ityntkri- 

sht adhij),ityadlashlhjiii itva'dirhainam mada avi- 
vrsa. 

‘Vishnu-Purk'u/ Pt. 4, ch. 6. para 6 

8 Ajayaohrlinsvamedhena satrunjitvA dvijottam^h, 
Src ‘Kurina- Pm an. i' ch. 2f>, slk 3 \ , 

9 See the quotatioif from the ‘Padma Purftna’ 
Cpatakikhanda) ch. 4, slk. 116 in connection with 
Sahara. 

10 Amavasosin davado blnmo r^iatha rajarat 
Sdman bhlmasva davado rajasit kanchanap#abhah 

‘iliahma- Parana rh. 10, slk. 13. 
Syamaputra samik.istu samlko 1 aiyamavahat, 
Jn^npsamano bhojatvadi aiasuyam.ivapa sah. 

• ‘Ibid.’ ch. 14, Silk. 33. ■ 

11 Usana tu dharmatma avapya pri»hivimimam, * 

Ajahft* a^vamedhanam s.itamuttamadharmikah 
‘Vayn Puranip ch. 95, slk. 23. 

12 Usana^tasya tanayah samprapya tu mahim imam, 
Aj«aha r a'Vcimcdh:ina , u satamuttamadha r mikih f 

Lin^a-Pm a’ia (' Purva-Klianda'), ch 68, slk. 26. 

13 ‘Alatsya- Puran P «h. 47, slks. 5557. See also 
‘Skanda-Pma^a,* ‘(P.abhasa-khanda)’ ch. 20, slks , 

h * 
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mentions some asnras such as Hiranyakasipu, 
Vali etc., as overlords, while the Jh’z v- 
Purana 1 describes the daily a named Glmra 
as an E karat. Sasavindn, son of Chilraralha, 
became a ChakravarttI according to the 
Ling a Panina* Yudhishthira figures in tin; 
Sk and a- Parana'' as the performer of a Pq/a 
Suya and, five Asaamcdha sacrifices, and as 
the conqueror of a good many independent 
princes, while DilTpa is mentioned in the 
Agtii 1 and Padnia Puranas'\ as also in the 
M ahiibhiinitiP which enumerates a good 
many great kings of yore: — 

N\MKS or ininMoUNT SOVEREIGNS IN TIJ F 
J/. ///. if '/hit .} *'f. 

1. Marutta, son of Avikshita. 

2. Suhotra,son of Atithi. 

3. Vrihadratha, the king of the Angas. 

4. Sivi, son of wslnara, who brought the 

whole earth under subjection. 

5. Bharata, son of Duslunanta. 

6. Rama son of Dasaratha. 

7« Khaglratha, son of Sagara. 

8. Dillpa. 

9. MandhSta, son of Yuvanasva, who 
subdued the whole earth extending 
from the place of sunrise to that of 
sunset. 

10. Yayati, son of Nahusha. 

11. AmvarLsha, son of Kabhaga, umler 
whom were hundreds of tributary 
kings. 

12. Sasavindn, son of Chitraratha. 

13. Gaya, son of Amurttarayas. 

14. Rantidcva, son of Sankrili. 

15. Sagara of the Ikshaku dynasty, 
during whose reign “there was but hts 
umbrella opened on the whole earth” 

16. Prithu, son of Vena* 

1. ‘Devl-Pmana,’ ch. 2, slks. 39 ff. 

а. Sasavindn stu vai r&]n, a n v a y ad v ra t a n 1 u t ta m am , 
ChakravarttI mahjisattvo mahaviryyo bahuprajah. 

‘Lin^a-Purana’ ‘(Pnrva-khanda)’ ch 68, slk. 25. 

3. Rajasuyo rnakho yena ishtah sampurnadak- 
shinah, Saivan bhumipatin viiyyat s.unvidhaya kara- 
pradan. 

‘Skandd-Pmuna* ‘(Nagara-khandri),' ch. 140, slk. 3. 
Asvarnedhab knlfth paucha tatha sampnmadak- 
slunab, I 3 hiamayit\a hayam bhumau pas/ hat prapa 
sa sad^atini. 

‘Ibid.,’ slk. 4. See also ‘Ibid.,’ ch. 21, slk. 51 

4. See the quotation from the ‘Agni-tui ana’ in 
connexion with Prithu. 

5. ‘Padma-Purana* ‘(Patala-khanda) ch. 4, slk. 

1 14. 

б. ‘Santi-Parva,* ch. 29 


names of pakuiouni sovereigns in tiik 
Kaulihya. 

The Kriiifiliya 1 3 mentions a few emperors 
who though cfntnranii lost their high posi 
tions through one or other of the vices The 
list contains the following names: — 

Oandyakya-blmja, Janamejaya, Aila, 
RSvana, I Mmbhobha va, VatSpi, Vaideha- 
karala, Talajangha, A javindu-sau ■ Ira, Duryo* 
dhana, 1 laihaya- Arjuna. Wish m- Sang ha 
(the autonomous community of tlx* Viislmis) 
is also mentioned. Ja,m.idugnya t Amvarisha 
and NSbhaga long “ruled the eaitlf’ through 
righteousness. 

Of these, tiie first six and the Lst two as 
well as the Vrishni-Sanghu are found in the 
Ktiuundakiya* and Snkra-NUi :l . 

EXAMPLE OF DIVISION OF SOVEREIGN I V 
UK ! WEEN I Hi: KINO and I f . K PEOPLE 
IN sue I HERN INDIA, 

According to Mr. Kanakasabhai, India 
has seen not merely pure democracies or 
pure monarchies but also constitutions in 
which there wcic hereditary monarehs, 
between whom and the subjects there were 
distinct organs to restrict the powers of the 
former, and act as buffers. In this arrange- 
ment, theie was an organized institution of 
the state to voice for the people’s views. We 
find examples of such an organization in 
each of the three kingdoms of Chera, Chola 
and Pandya of the extreme south about 
eighteen centuries ago. There the hereditary 
monarch along with the “Five Great Assem- 
blies” 4 consisting of the representatives of 
the people, priests, physicians, astrologers, 
and ministers respectively wielded the 
sovereign power, and not the monarch alone. 
The first council safeguarded the rights and 
privileges of the people, the second directed 
all religious ceremonies, and the third all 
matters affecting the health of the king and 
the public. The fourth like the Roman 

f. ‘Kaulihya, 5 б. Bk. f, p. 11. See also p. 338 for the 
extent of 'Chakravartti'kshetra/ 

2 . ‘Kamandakiya,* sarga 1, 54. 56, 57. 58. 

3 It lias the ‘aine verses a* the ‘Kumandakiya/ 

See in this connexion Prof R. K. Mukerp's ex- 
cellent work, the ‘Fundamental Unity of India’ ‘(from 
Hindu Sonnes),* which utilizes the lists of emperors 
from its special point of view. 

4. ‘The Tamils 1800 years Ago,’ by V. Kanaka- 
sabhai, pp. 109, no quoting ‘Chilapp-athikaram’ II, 
126 i V, 157 and XXVI, 38 ; and ‘Manimekhalai,* 
I. 17. 
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augurs fixed auspicious times for public 
ceremonies and predicted important events, 
while the. fifth attended to the administration 
of justice, and collection and expenditure of 
revenue . 1 This system of government, there is 

i. Each council has a separate place in the 


reason to believe, as Mr. KanakAsabhai says, 
was not peculiar to the south but had its ori- 
ginal In the Magadhan Empire of the North, 
from which the founders of the three kingdoms 
had formerly migrated. 

mcliupoli* for the: transaction of its business and for 
holdup; us meetings. ‘(Kanal-asabliai, p. no). 


•INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Some Modern Ideas on Charity 

is the theme on which Prof. M. Subednr 
writes thought fully in the pages of the 
Snci/il Service (JunrLcrJv for July. A tew 
saue ideas and methods of charitable relief 
have been set forth in the course of the 
article which should not fail to draw the 
serious attention of ail interested in this 
very important and interesting phase of 
sociology. 

The present clay charity in India is un- 
organised and chaotic. 

The aims of charity are pervcitcd and its methods 
have become mischievous. Moulded as it is by tradi- 
tions, tin re is little idea in the mind of the giver of 
gifts regardin'* his place in the great social machine. 
Nor does lie think much of the true needs or the 
deserts of t he man relieved. Anybody who will, call 
be a sunyusin by merely donning a coloured garment. 
Anybody can plead misfortune or feign infirmity. The 
indiscriminate and thoughtless charity id those days 
has called into existence a large parasitic class, who 
are often able but always unwilling to do*any work. 
Those who are supported by charity live on the 
borderland between gentile society and the criminal 
classes They arc the fcreat rreiuitmg ground for 
juvenile crime and prostitution. They have rendered 
by their persistent entreaties the streets of big cities 
difficult to pass through for honest and decent people. 
The common beggar is the most cllicicnt earner of 
physical and moral taint which he very often breeds. 
The places of pilgrimage have become centres of vice 
and crime. The priests havt^ multiplied in quantity 
and degenerated in quality. * Whether the Brahmin is 
paid the donor’s weight in gold or silver, or whether 
he has to lie content with a more modest gift befit- 
ting the impoverished condition of his ynjrnnn , the 
claims of hereditary priesthood, no longer regarded 
as a legitimate share from the social income but look- 
ed upon as charity, represent some of the most un- 
economically spent resources of the country. Apart 
from the waste, the demoralisation resulting from 
these conditions is enormous. 

The giving of gifts is not an individual’s 
viffair. It has important social aspects. 

No one ‘should be allowed to ruin the lives of 


others 1 » v givn hnritv thoughtlessly. The end of 
true chanty is not only to relieve people effectively 
from their immediate trouble, but to set them on a 
way to lend, an honest, self respect ing, and inde- 
pendent vVisteiiee; not only to give men the pleasure 
which comes from the satisfaction of urgent primary 
wants, but to bring them ‘kalvann’ or true happiness 
which ne\er conies to those who are dependent and 
who have not done honest Wm k. The individual 
donor who gives in the conventional manner on 
conventional occasions has neither the time nor the 
ability, to think out all this. It is for those that 
shape l.iw and social opinion to decide when and 
how and how much an individual should give. 
Restricted benevolence which does not touch the 
social misery is ns much a sign of moral decay ns 
lavish and indiscriminate bounty, which while keeping 
alive the edge of charity, equally falls short of the 
objects and is a symptom of social ill health. 

The joint family system which secures 
great relief at present to a large number, 
who would otherwise be thrown on the 
charity of the community, is a doomed 
institution. 

We should therefore prepare ourselves to meet 
these changes by adopting a sound system of charity. 
There should be registration of all chaiitable institu- 
tions and publicity for the work they do. We should 
have a Society tor the Prevention of Mendicancy in 
India, which "through la w and opinion should make 
alms-giving obsolete. All .s should be direc- 
ted into socially useful channels. Above all, we 
should realise that chanty is not an affair solely con- 
cerning the heart of the donor. It may be iven better 
to knock the bottom out of the donoi’s pride by mak- 
ing him feel that wliat is given by him in charity is not 
always his own but wliat lie has managed to steal* 
from tlie community and that he shall restore it back, 
not when it pleases him but when and 1io\y the 
community demands E. 


“The cry for* educational reform is not 
confined to India alone. Countries far 
more advanced have their educational de- 
fects and drawbacks, for which they are 
eagerly seeking remedies.” This is what Y. 
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Suhramaniya lycr says in the course of a 
short article entitled 

Education East and West 

contributed to the Mysore Hconomicul 
Journnl for Julj\ 

The writer is quite correct when he says 
tli at 

the type of a I'niversity, especially in an ohl country, 
is “to he determined mut by t iu* creative fancies of 
political theorists, hut by the hard realities of various 
local conditions and other practical considerations, 
a fact which lias been well put hv the Ceiilial 
Provinces and Herar ruiversitv Committee, in the 
words— “The I’niversity should grow naturally out of 
existing iustitutions rather than spring ready made 
from the brains of some University constructors." 

Mr. Iyer then describes at some length 
the discussions going on iu England 
for the introduction of more scientific 
teaching in the curriculum of the technical 
and other institutions. Turning from 
Europe to America one is struck bv 
the growing importance of laboratory 
work there. 

The days of those who say “This is what 1 think ” 
arc at an end, and of those who say ‘this is whai 1 
find ami know' are coming on. Still not a few ol 
the Indian Educationists act iu the belief that they 
have an instinctive genius for hitting upon the 
right remedies lor India’s Educational ills, without 
any of scientific enquiry. Hut in America we find 
ourselves in company with a ddlcrcnt sort altogether. 
They are ever alter experiments anil results. Two 
valuable heads under which very useful information 
has been recently collected are: 

(1) Why children drop/ out of school early. 

(2) Tile ideals of Western children. 

t'nless a thorough enquiry is made under the 
former, no satisfactory scheme of universal or com- 
pulsory education, can lie drawn up and no satis- 
factory curricula under modern conditions which are 
characterised by the socialistic and democratic 
tendencies can be formulated. The latter subject is 
of the greatest practical importance, in developing 
character which, as lias been so often pointed out, 
is the highest object of education. 

Tuberculosis and Social Reform 

is the title of a very ably-written article 
contributed to the Young Men of India by 
Dr. Artlfur Lankester and we commend it 
to the serious attention of the social re- 
former and the layman alike. 

Civilization lias doubtless given us 
many beautiful things but it has also 
brought evils in its train. The association 
between tuberculosis and what we may 
call the evils of civilization is very close 
indeed. • 

If civilization gives the palace and the beautiful 
suburb, it also brings the hovel 11 and the slum. 
Warmth, fine clothing, aud the other amenities of 
life, are purchased at the Vxpense of the coal mine, 


the factory anrl the weaving mill, and it is with this 
darker aspect of civilization that wc find the disease 
of tuberculosis continually connected. Nowhere is 
this connection so obvious as in the iium/u’otis eases 
where savage races have been brought under the 
influences of “civilization” in a rapid and artificial 
manner, instead of thechange being permitted to occur 
as a process of gradual, spontaneous development. 
It is tuberculosis which lias been mainly responsible 
for the practical extinction of the Red Indian, the 
Maori of New Z:abflul, the aboriginal Australian, 
aud many other savage races. 

The deplorable state of things in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta which help the spread of 
tuberculosis is thus setiorlh by the writer: 

In the Hombay chaw l t the Calcutta husLi hut, or 
the crowded dark houses ol many an Indian city,' 
we shall find everything that mikes it easy for con- 
sumption to spread from man to man. We find 
dirty, airless rooms, opening by windows far too 
small upon side-sti eets, so narrow as to shut out 
all sunlight from the house*. We find inner rooms 
crowded with sleeping inmates at night-time, with 
windows or other apertures for ventilation either 
non-existent or entirely closed ; and in most cases 
the relations (d consumptive patients seem to be 
taking no pieeauiions whatever to prevent tile spread 
of infection As wc proceed with our inquiry, we shall 
find th«il it is amongst people v\ hose constitutions 
are already weakly that cases of phthisis tend to 
be inort frequent, aud we shall realize that the 
conditions which are favourable to the spread of 
consumption are not lnniie 1 to those which help the 
multiplication and distribution ol the tubercle 
bacilli, but they include all factors which in any wav 
tend to depress the vital powers and thus cause a 
piedispositioii to the disease 

The selfishness of land owners, who utilize every 
square foot ol available area for rent-producing 
dwellings, crowding storey above storey where 
the pressure of population gives hope of their being 
occupied; of the supiuencss ot ‘Municipal Committees, 
who are Loo often slow to take advantage of 
opportunities for acquiring sites which might be 
opened out for public use; ot the joint-family 
system, which frequently results in houses being 
divided and subdivided in order to meet the needs 
of a gradually increasing family group, until both 
ventilation and privacy become almost impossible. 

The problems of town-planning and of city im- 
provement schemes, the difficulty of opening out 
over-crowded slum areas without causing still further 
congestion of the neighbouring habitations, the 
problem of how to provide for the poorest of the 
people dwellings which are free from the most glaring 
hygienic defects, while at the same time providing a 
due return on the capital expended with a rental 
which does not place them bwoud the reach of those 
for whom they are intended ; these, and many other 
similar problems of social importance, are all found 
to have a close vital connection with the spread of 
tuberculosis. 

Our countrymen who are zealous ad- 
vocates of purdah ahd who stick to insen- 
sible old usages should take note of the 
following : 

Here, in India, tens of thousands of the very 
women, who should be the leaders of society, exam- 
ples in hygienic living to the less fortunate members 
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of their own sex, are compelled by their social code 
to forfeit the blessing of robust health, and, at the 
same time to sacrifice boundless influence which they 
might be (xerting lor the goo 1 of their country. 
That the results, as far as the prevalence of consump- 
tion is concerned, of this social custom are fully as 
serious as might naturally have been expected, is 
proved by the vital statistics of many Indian cities, 
which show twice, or even ihice times, as many 
deaths from the disease among*?^ women as amongst 
men, in communities where purdah is strictly 
observed ; wliilsL in non purdnh communities under 
similar climatic and other conditions, the numbers 
may be equal for the sexes. 

Upon those who favour the retention of the system 
<> purdnh, there lk*s a hejfvv burden of resp mobility 
B to use every possible effort to provide, for those who 
live in seclusion, such accommodation as to ventila- 
tion, open spaces, aad the like, 'that they shall not 
be deprived of the blessing* of fresh air and exercise. 

In many parts of India one cause, which was very 
frequently menhone 1 by experienced Indian doctors 
and others, of the prevalence of consumption a uongst 
young women, was that they have to endure the 
physical strains consequent upon matriage and 
maternity at an age when, as vet, th'ar constitutions 
are not fully developed. Tins Tlimmut ion of tlu* power 
of resistance to disease thus coincides in too many 
eases with an exposure to conditions fraught with 
danger to an\ who are in the least degree predisposed 
to tuberculosis The almost universal practice of 
excluding all fresh air from the lying in chamber 
results in a young girl being kept for days in an 
atmosphere insupporL.ibiy close, and in which infec- 
tive organisms must abound, just at the very crisis 
other life when her vital p uvers are at their lowest. 
Out of* sixty four women, whose deaths from con- 
sumption were recently reported in a eeitain city, in 
no less than twenty of the eases ^hcrc was the clearest 
history of the disease commencing immediately after 
child-birth. 

Harischandra and the Place of the 
Drama in Indian Life. 

K. T. Paul writing on the above theme in 
the Young Men of India tor August says : 


Hatischamlra, the Surya Yntnshi, *thc Raja Adi 
Raja o/' Ayodhya ! lie had g^ne from the throne 
to the. Mayana, not like Nala in well deserved 
failure at gambling, not like many another in con- 
sequence of ill .government or defeat in war, not 
even like Rama in momentary obeflicnee to an 
uxorious father's wish, but step by step of iongdrawn 
sufleiiiig, at every step, because lie would not 
compromise prmeqdc for expediency. 1L is a great 
and tin illiug message. The whole career a via 
(inlorus.i in which the bravS man, of Jiis own vvill, 
bore the cross on his shoulder light through even 
to the bitter end. 

The tragedy of Hamlet is vacillation: the 
tragedy of I lui ischnndra is the will that docs ex- 
ecute. The tragedy of Macbeth is regnant passion: 
the tragedy of ilarisehaudra is in self-control. The 
tragedy of bear is in consequence of misplaced 
doting affection: the tragedy of Harischandra, in 
hiv» deliberate willingness to suet dice borne and 
family, the tender fibres in his manly heart only 
serving to make the tragic trebly bitter. The 
tragedy of Othello is in the inequality of the 
noble soul to the wiles of the wicked : ITaris- 
ehandra did pot suiter by ignorance, his was a 
deliberate choosing of the tragic — for to choose 
the other was to choose the false. Ilarisehaudra 
is the tragedy of the adamantine will, which 
would not deviate to the smallest degree from 
principle and duty, paying for consistency every 
pi ice demanded. Nor does he juggle with Ins 
intellect and emotions, and soothe himself by 
intei prating the sacrifice of power and family 
as religious renunciation. llis regal soul loves 
power, his manly heart cherishes affection to 
the last. IIis are deliberate sacrifices, which 
continue to rankle in Ins mind. 1 1 is the crown of 
thorns with none of the points blunted. Haris- 
chuiidra finds suffering the inevitable consequence 
of righteousness in a world of evil. It all comes to 
him m the pathway of daily task, and accumulates 
naturally and normally. 
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Shaikh M. II. Kiilwai continuing liis 
interesting series on Woman Under Differ- 
ent Social and Religious Daws writes 
about 

Woman Under Christianity 

in the August number of the Islamic Re- 
view and Muslim India . 

To sine any misunderstanding the 


writer sn\*s the following at the very out- 
set, and we thoroughly agree with him. 

We believe that human nature, as animal nature, 
is the same in the Ivast and the West, the North and 
the Soi. Hi. The difference in latitude and longitude, 
in colour or even in creed, does not change human 
nature. There ^ re good men and women and bad 
men and women everywhere. Woman as a woman is 
virtue-loving, sentimental, afleetiouate, gentle, 
sympathetic all over the worid. even when she is in 
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barbarous countries and under savage laws. Our 
respect and love for European Voinan, Christian 
woman, as a woman, i.c , when she is not unsexed, 
is great. We have no doubt that in a few respects the 
civilization that goes by the name of Western civiliza- 
tion is somcu'biL superior to that civilization which 
goes today under the name of Eastern civilization. In 
tact, we think that a union of the two civilizations, 
which can perhaps lie quickened by intermarriages 
between l he -people under these two diflercnt civiliza- 
tions, would evolve a r very good civilization if it 
takes some bt the good of the one and some of the 
good of the other to weaken ihc failings of the two. 

Then the writer goes on to show “how 
Christianity, as a religion, a moral power, 
a social'institution, has treated woman.” 

Christians do not recognize the immaculate c* m 
ceptioti of Lords Krishna and lhiddha, but they feel 
proud of the immaculate conception of their 
“Saviour.” Although they deny a father to their 
God or part of a God, they do not deny him a mother. 
And the major portion of them almost adore that 
mother too. Roman Catholics give a high place to 
the Virgin Mary in their pantheon of saints ami 
gods. Vet all the Christians, reformed or unreformed, 
Catholics or Protestants, have based the very 
foundation of their religion on the criminality of 
woman. They have not only accepted the Hebrew 
story of the “fall of Adam,” but have gone so far as 
to weave a network' of blasphemous superstition 
round about il : that Eve ate the forbidden fruit first, 
and then instigated Adam to do so, who out of his 
love for her complied with her wishes so that she 
might not suffer alone the punishment of a revengeful 
God ; that I »od sent t hem both down on the earth 
ami the curse of their sin became ineradicable, so 
much so that every m m born of woman is h >rn in 
sin and the whole humanity required a saviour t«» 
satisfy by his own blood the wrath of a relentless, 
unforgiving, vindictive God ; Lli.it the sa\iour, al 
though a part and parcel of God Himself, came in the 
human form on this earth, was born of the Virgin 
Mary, lived for a few years among the fishermen of 
Galilee, churned tub.* the King of Jews who put him 
on the cross, although he himself made cvliv human 
effort tf> save himself from that ignoble dcutji which 
was inflicted upon thieves and murderers, and with 
which his gospel — the Old Testament, in which he 
implicitly believed, had threatened false prophets. 
Thus the whole fabric of Christianity rests upon the 
criminality of woman. Pious and saintly Christians 
like St. Antonv, St. Bonavcnture, St. Jerome, St. 
Gregory the Great, and St. Cyprian, all cuisal 
woman, and showered such abuses upon the .sex as 
“the organ of the devil,” “the foundation of the arms 
of the devil,” “a scorpion ever ready to sting,” “the 
gate of Ike devil and the road of iniquity,” “the 
poison of an asp, the malice of a dragon,” and “the 
instrument which the devil uses to gain possession 
of our souls.” • 

Rp to this day, under the marriage law V>f the 
Christian Church, a woman, when getting married, 
has to pledge solemnly to ob\v her husband. Roth 
iti (treat and Lit tie Russia, even to-day, the ceremony 
of the bride taking off the bridegroom's boots for Hie 
first time is very important. In certain parts of 
Great Russia the old custom still clings, that as the 
bridegroom is about to take the bride irom her house, 
her father takes a specially prepared whip, strikes 
his daughter gently with it, saving he has done it 
for the last tunc. lie (hen present!, the whip to the 
bridegroom. * 


Jesus said that lie had come to fulfil the Law, so 
he accepted “Thy desire shall be to thy husband and 
he shall rule over thee” as the maxim of a married 
life for women. Jesus himself, it is said, ^as disres- 
pectful to his own saintly mother, and addressed her 
in a way which would never be allowed in any 
respectable society to-day. St. Paul, to whom 
modern Christianity is much more indebted than it 
is to Jesus himself, and -whose personality, too, is 
much moie historical, dictates : “Neither was the 
man created for the Woman, but the woman ioi the 
man and again : “Let the woman, learn in silcuec, 
with all subjection, lor I sutler not a woman to 
asm p authority over the man, but to be in silence.” 
Woman cannot touch the pulpit and the altar. In 
the Church of England, by. law, she is in practice 
counted a thing unclean. The gulf between the sexes 
in iiou-Cutholic churches is as wide as in the Catholic. 

Premise of woman's ei imiiiplity and the trans- 
mitt eil guilt, even the new-born infant of a Christian 
himself is subject to condemnation to the eternal 
torture of undying fire, until baptism has united 
it to the Church, fir although it had committed no 
sin bv its own will, it had nevertheless by its 
carnal conception drawn with it the condemnation 
of original sin. 

The charge sheet, according tv.* Christianity, 
against her is as follows 

(1) That woman was the first to disobey God. 

(“) That wo tin u prompted Adam to follow her 
in di* ' bedienee. 

(.”) That oman was the cause of the fall of 
Adam. 

(1«) Thai women 1 -* guilt has been transmitted to 
tin* whole ol m inkind, and every child is born in sin. 

(r»j That owing to woman's crime all humanity 
except a number of Christians is condemned to 
eternal pciditioii. 

fli) J'liat woman n if she is a Christian, 
is responsible to sec own unbapti/ed infant 

going Lo eternal lire. 

(7) That God had to send Jesus to be sacrificed 
because of the first crime ol woman, so she is 
responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus, 

(S) That those who belie, j that Jesus was more 
than human have every reason to curse woman 
more lor having caused “the death of their Lend.” 


Sensitiveness vets it $ Independence* 

The following cuttings? Irom an article 
appearing in the Spectator under the 
above heading would be found interesting,: 

One is apt at first sight to decide that what wc 
usually ealFsensitiveiiess is a weakness, unfortunate 
in private, disastrous in public lite. We doubt very 
much whether this generally received opinion is 
correct. A man indifferent to report has probably 
some great qualities, but serious defects not infre- 
quently appertain to them. The sensitive man has, 
no doubt, some weakness in his character, but 
he may have powers which the man made of 
sterner stuff is without. lie can accept sugges- 
tion, and appropriate not only in appearance but 
in reality the moral and mental inspirations 
of other men. lie has more power of deve- 
lopment than stiller natures possess. lie is 
subject to change — more often for better than for 
worse. Even among public men wc should imagine 
that m a democratic country it is uncertain which 
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type is the more useful. A man sensitive to criticism 
is sure to isturly his critics, and is likely Lq have 
more intuitive knowledge of their mental processes 
than one f<?r whom they do not exist. He is a better 
representative than a more naturally independent 
person can he, and representatives arc quite as 
necessary as leaders. Also, he may have a stronger 
leeling for justice. Unless he is an ill conditioned 
man, he will try not to give to the innocent the pain 
which he, being innocent, h is received, lie in iv try 
very hard to be just, even though he yields, when his 
lesentment becomes excruciating, to the temptations 
ol that malign. in L justice which we call revenge. On 
the other hand, the man who docs not mind injustice 
will sometimes do injustice. Strong men at L not 
always just men. * In this*resj»eet tin y get far more 
credit than t hey deserve. Indomitable prejudice is a 
Vommou corollary of strength. The mail who is above 
resenting what is saw! ol him N above revenging 
himself. lie will not Ink*; ohen.se, but lie will not 
unseltlom take the ollensixe, and that unjustly. 

There are people who are absolutely indilfcreut to 
what even their li tends say ol them, because custom 
has made l liein content to lie iiiisuadcr.sLood. This 
very often happens where a particular member of a 
family is unlike all l lie rest. From his cradle he has 
learned not to expect symptURy. lie may have been 
surrounded by lo\c and be without tile slightest 
bitterness, but he has learned to live alone, and to be 
tolerant ol incomprehension. He does not think that 
any man's goodness or badness, ability or stupidity, 
depends upon the power to enter into his particular 
ideas, lie would as soon have his mind to himself. 
He may even have come to value his mental solitude, 
and almost, if it were possible, to regard injustice as 
an extra lock upon the door of his castle. Complete 
reserve of this kind i* rare, but it exists. 

A lew men and women who do demand sympathy, 
and do care about making a favorable impulsion, 
are too naturally exclusive to mind about public 
criticism in the least. They may belong to the 
groat world, or they may lie poor people living in 
the crowd, but their real hie is among the few. 
Perhaps as many as halt a-dozen persons 111 the 
circle of their acquaintance arc quite real to them — 
and to their entuasm they may even be morbidly 
sensitive. As for the world, it belli in Artificiality, 
and its joys and its sorrows, its anger, itft wit, and 
its hate, are counterfeited. This view of life proves 
a man to he ill-endowed with ini igmation, but that 
is what, absolute iudilVeseftee toerilieism more often 
t ha u not means. Jhit sometimes it goes with a 
singleness of purpose, a penetration, an enthusiasm, 
and a courage which are greater things than that 
iduiatruusly worshiped gilt. 


Newton Anticipated by Muslims. 

AUQidwai writing in the I sin n lie 
Review and Muslim Tndi:i for August 
asserts that the principle ot gravitation 
was discovered by the Muslims long before 
Newton. They luul discovered both the 
spiritual gravitation and the physical 
gravitation. Kven their philosophical 
poets discussed it whieh will be evidenced 
from the following few verses of the 
famous mystic poet Jalabud-din Rumi: 


Jumla ny.ai /ah an hnkmc f>atsh 

/tiff juft o ushr/unr /utte Uiwh. 

It is owing to a law that all the components of 
the world 

Are in pairs and couples, one loving«*ind attract- 
ing the other. 

I Inst h > jit .Viip ba ahi'U juft hhioah 
A ’,/*./ hiiniiho aW/u/’u o hrr^r huh. 

Iv’crv material body oi py*t attracts the other* 
in the world 

Kxactlv as ktihrufvi (amber) attracts a piece of 
straw'. 

.Umun yoyud si win t*t umhaha 
y»'.i tu am noon ahan *> ahutnuba. * 

The celestial bodies (sun and stars, etc.) greet the 
earl h saving 

We stand with you in the relation of magnet to 
iron (i, e. attracting each other). 

(tu ft \ulI (boon himiui'i cni khakJan 
fh’/jutam t\ u aunan. 

Someb >d v asked how it is that this dusty earth 
remains 

Suspended if) the circumscribing atmosphere. 

1 1, tail ho nandih won An/ dor h ira 
A \y hot W nuur' i i my hot * u/u, 

Like a round lantern floating in the air, 

Neither it falls down nor goes upwards. 

.In liakuinid! / //ft hr /a Jn ui>na 
./: /rhati ih tsh bimttnd under hura. 

The philosopher replied Lhat it is because of the 
celestial gravitation 

That the earth is suspended in the air from all 
the six directions. 

( 'horn i 'ftii./n t f r, \ qtt \ih rat Hit a 
/>■ ) nnan wriu.l n/iiiut anaihhta. 

Just as in the centre of a hollow globe ol magnet 

If a piece ot iron were put, it would remain floating. 

Raffi — theArmsnian National Writer. 

The travails of unhappy Armenia have 
for long drawn the sympathy of the 
civilised world but very tew people know 
the inner life of Armenia or the men of 
note she has produced. 

In an informing article in the pages ol 
the Coutemponuy Review Zabelle C. 
Bovajian tells the' story of Raffi who, 
more than amybody else, reawakened the 
ideals of liberty and 'independence amongst 
his people. 

Wuare told that . . 

The whole of his literary work was one passionate 
cry for release from the terrible yoke that was 
weighing them down. In the remotest corners r>f 
Armenia, where hL works were prohibited on pain 
of death, they were eagerly procured, read by torch- 
light in dark cellars, and passed on from house to 
house through secret passages. Armenia began to 
know he i self. 

Of the mass of novels, poems, and essays that he 
has left much is si ill unpublished. He was practical- 
ly the founder of modern Armenian htci attire. The 
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Armenians possess a school of classical literature 
’written in ancient Armenian— a language as different 
from the dialects spoken at the present da 3 ' as 
from Italian. 

Ralli lormed a graceful and supple literary 
language out of the Armenian dialect spoken in the 
Caucasus. The pictures of Armenian life in his 
novels are drawn with truth and humour although 
they are rendered with a few simple strokes of the 
brush. They are fmgrpnt with the scent of the 
mountain thyme and the odours of wet earth. 
Rut all this is made subservient to the mam idea — 
that of liberty for his people. 

The life-story of Rail! is thus set forth: 

At the time ol Kalb's birth, in 1KJ7, Persian 
Armenia was so unsettled that it was impossible 
fur the Armenians to export the produce of their 
lands themselves. The Persian merchants came 
once a year and bought up all the fruits of their 
labour at a nominal juice. Raffi’s grandfather was 
evidently a man of spnit, for he determined to take 
his goods? through to Persia and sell them there 
himself. His caravans returned loaded with char- 
coal for burning in the newly-invented samovars, 
and at the bottom of each sack lay a handful oi 
gold — the real guerdon which he was bringing back. 
So from his very earliest years Kalli was surrounded 
by the atmosphere of injustice and danger which is 
the lot oi the Armenian peasant. 

At the age of thirteen he was sent to the Russian 
Gymnasium at Tiflis, where he studied the Armenian 
classics, lie wanted to become a doctor, but liis 
father’s affairs needed looking after, ar.d he had to 
return home and attend to business. Living amongst 
liis people, and seeing their sufferings, filled him with 
a desire to free them, a desire intensified by a journey 
into Turkish Armenia, where he visited the scenes 
ot Armenian history, ami met Muggediteli Khriinian, 
then a young monk at the convent o! Varak, who 
was already working for the people by publishing 
an important newspaper and teaching them, 
amongst other things, modern methods of agri- 
culture. Khriinian afterwards became the most 
beloved and influential Catholieos that the Armenian 
Church has ever had; and the friendship of the 
two young men lasted through life. 

On his return to Persia Rafli * wrote his novel 
‘Harem’ which aroused the feelings of the Persians 
so much that he had to leave the country and go 
to Russia for safety. He settled ,in Tiflis where lie 
spent the rest of liis life iu writing his novels and 
collaborating with Grigor Ardzrouni, the editor of 
the “Msehak” (Labourer)— a paper which greatly 
assisted in forming the mentality of the younger 
genera tioji. 

Raffi died at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
one, and was mourned bv the whole nation. 

Intensely fond of Armenia as lie was, 
Rafli was 110 lenient eritie of his * own 
people. The following taken from his 
historical novel David 1kg is an instance 
in point : 

—God knows that this nation deserves to have its 
throat cut, and I would do it myself if I could ! 1 lmte 
her, and yet 1 love her. She has been a wanton for 
nearly four thousand years. She wis a slave to the 
passions of Assyria for centuries; during thousands 
of years she has thrown herself alternately into ihe 
arms uf Greece, Rome, and Persia -even the black 


Arab of the desert lias touched her check with his 
thick lips. Which nation has she not been in love 
with, to whom was she not subjected ? She gave her- 
self to all, and was unfaithful to her own husband 
alone ! And in sjiitc of everything, I love this wanton, 
who has wasted herself through ages past, until there 
is nothing of her former beauty left. I love this skele- 
ton— t liis envenomed body, contaminated, as it is, 
with a thousand diseases, ami breathing death— 
diseases that she hasfcontrncted from the lovers she 
has exchanged for each other as one changes a shirt. 
I love her, but ‘why’ 1 do not know myself, i detest 
and loathe her but still 1 love her. 


After centuries of inaction there is again 
a stir in the dead hones ot Asia. Japan has 
already achieved great things and has 
found a place in the eoinitv of the advanced 
nations of the world. liven in slothful 
China the young generation is no longer 
content to sit idle and let the grass grow 
under their feet. Their views on many a 
problem, on which* they did not east a 
thought up till recently, are undergoing con- 
siderable change. This is evidenced from 
a short article contributed to China's Young 
Men by Koo Chiug Tjuan, a Chinese, on 
the 

Moral Aspect of Physical Education. 

The writer tells us that “it was regarded, 
in China, as beneath the dignity of scholars 
to engage in vigorous exercises, like run- 
ning and jumping, which they thought 
were actions suited to naughty boYSs.” 
But the writer holds that physical training 
and moral education must go side by side. 

Bushido in Japan firmly grasped the moral ideals 
in bodily competition, and hence it fostered the spirit 
of daring* and bearing, and above all it brought 
up the spirit of indifference to death, which pervaded 
the whole nation and laid the corner-stone of 
patriotism. * 

A close investigation into physical education re- 
veals four fundamental characteristics, which arc 
the essential foundations of a patriotic people. 

First — Rectitude, or the absolute conformity To 
the rules of right principle or practice. Rectitude, I 
say, is tlic? most cogent jirecept in physical education. 

Second — courage, or, the sjnrit of daring and 
bearing. Courage, in its real sense, means doing 
what is riglu. Confucius, in liis Analects , defines 
courage by explaining what its negative side is. 
“Perceiving wi at is right,” he says, “and doing it 
not, argues a lamentable lack of courage.” So 
courage, in my opinion, is one of the most important 
requisites in physical education, as in everything 
else. 

Third — Veracity, or truthfulness. Truth or false- 
hood in a man can best be detected in games. Modern 
educationists have made thorough use of games in 
the study of sLudents psychologically. 

Fourth — Loyalty. By loyalty wc mean oneness 
of purpose. \Ve mean a single aim at the progress 
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of an institution of which one is a member. We 
mean sacrifice for the welfare of the nation In 
athletics we mean team spirit. Victory is often 
predicted for a certain team because the individual 
members are the best players. Those who make 
such predictions are ignorant as to what team 
work means. Hence, in group games, team spirit, 
or, more plainly, erne for the team as a whole, 
is the essential factor in victory. On the degree ot 
team spirit alone we may judge as to possible 
victory or defeat ot a team, if the individuals ot a 
team care more for their own accomplishments than 
they do for the team there woul 1 be discord, con- 


fusion, chaos, the result of which would be defeat, 
shameful defeat. 

Man's moral nature is nowheie more outwardly 
manifested than in games. There lie involuntarily 
shows his moral nature, as if compelled to do so by 
some spiritual force. He cannot conceal it nor can 
he suppress it. If he be virtuous, his virtues will he 
noticed. It he be lacking m virtue, the want will 
also be noticed. Therefore, loyalty, as developed by 
long limns of practice, will be stronger and readier 
for emergency than the lov^ilty tauglrt merely by 
words. Thus we see that loyalty is attained best 
through physical education. 


IN I A PAN WiTII A1V MASTER 


W E left Sail Enuici-eo on the 20th 
March, l'Jlo, by S. S. Nippon 
Mam bound, for Japan. Sixty 
years ago the Japanese knew very little of 
navigation, but with their new spirit of en- 
terprise ami the encouragement they have 
received from their own Government they 
have almost succeeded in driving out of 
the Pacific all the rival shipping. The 
passenger service in the Pacific is now 
practically a monopoly of the Japanese. 
Their officers show great courtesy and 
every detail of a passenger’s comfort is 
looked after with scrupulous care. In 
addition to commercial advantages this 
monopoly of navigation has given the 
Japanese political supremacy in the Pacific. 

We arrived at Honolulu on the 20th 
March. This is in one of the Hawaiian 
Islands in the Pacific and is an important 
naval base of the United States. This 
island is elaborately defended by the latest 
methods of defence. There are several 
submarines in the harbour. On the day 
of our arrival there was a great disaster, 
one of the submarines had submerged 
itself for practice but it never rose* again. 
Elaborate scareli was instituted but to no 
purpose. 

Americans regard Honolulu as their most 
powerful naval base in the Pacific. A very 
large number of Japanese have, however, 
settled there, apparently for the purpose 
of trade. It is said that* they are all train- 
ed military men and on the outbreak ol 
any hostility between Japan and the 
United States it would he doubtful whether 
the Americans would be able to maintain 
tHcir power against their Asiatic rivals. 


Before reaching Honolulu mv Master 
received a* wireless message from the 
American University Clu to give an 
address, but our stay in Honolulu was 
too short and the boat started the same 
evening for Yokohama. 

Everyday we used to go up to see the 
chart • of the previous day’s run. The 
chart also gave the day of the week and 
the date. We had gone to bed on Friday 
the 2nd April and the next morning we 
found the calendar making Sunday the 
1th April. There was thus an unaccount- 
able vanishing of one whole day. We soon 
learnt that coining from the East we had 
just passed the ISO - longitude. We have 
travelled round with the sun, which had 
lagged each day slightly behind. If the 
traveller circumnavigates the earth to- 
wards the East, he everyday meets the sun 
a little earlier. lienee there is again of a 
day. This loss or gain in the calendar at 
first appears vefy puzzling since at an iden- 
tical moment to the East of a given mathe- 
matical line, it is Friday, whereas it is 
Sunday a few yards to the West of the line. 

We were now nearing Japan ; bift some- 
thing was causing us a vague and indefi- 
nite anxiety. We had hoped that my 
Mastar would be greatly benefited by tire 
sea voyage but to our dismay we found 
him, for some unaccountable reason, gett- 
ing more and more emaciated every day. 

In alarm we consulted the ship’s doctor, 
who regarded it as an effect of the sea 
voyage! We reached^ Yokohama on the 
7tii April ; his condition became still more 
serious. We now realised that there had 
been some serious ihternal mischief since 
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the sudden suppression of his fever under 
medication fit Harvard. 

Fortunately we met with many friends, 
Indian, American and Japanese, who were 
eager to afford every possible help. It was 
arranged that the Emperor’s physician 
should be consulted. lie pronounced the 
illness to be very serious and thought that 
no relief could be expected from any medi- 
cal treatment. At this juncture we had the 
good fortune of meeting I)r. Tcusler, the 
celebrated American physician, Director of 
the International Hospital at Tokio. Dr. 
Tcusler had followed my Master’s work 
and was most anxious to offer his services. 
He regarded my Master’s serious symp- 
toms to he due to excessive mental strain 
and anxiety during the past year's lecture 
tour. In the ease of any one else he would 
have felt hopeless, but since inv piaster had 
liimscll worked on fundamental reactions 
of life and of nervous reactions in general 
he would as a patient co-operate with his 
medical adviser. He drew out a scheme 
which was to be followed implicitly. The 
long Course of lectures that had been ar- 
ranged before the different Universities in 
Japan and various other engagements had 
to be cancelled with the exception of only 
two, and these only to be carried out after 
lie had regained sufficient strength. For 
the present he would have to leave immedi- 
ately for tlie sea-side sanitarium at 
Kamakura, where lie would be completely 
cut off from the outside world and live in 
seclusion. The manager of the Hotel went 
out of his way and did everything possible 
for his comfort. Adjoining the Hotel was 
tlie long and beautiful sea-shore. Casting 
off all other thoughts from his mind he 
would take his walk geptly along the 
beach and with a childlike enthusiasm he 
would gather specimens of marine life that 
used to be east ashore by the tide. He 
now brought all the strength of his mind 
to east off his illness, since he had much 
work yet to do in India. 

Waseda University. 

After three weeks’ rest my master felt 
strong enough to give his lecture before the 
famous Waseda University on tlie 1st of 
May, 1915. The lecture hall was crowded 
with the most distinguished leaders of 
thought in Japan. The lecture and the 
demostration were followed in breathless 
silence by the large audience. At the con- 
clusion of tlie lecture, 'the 1 ’resident of the 


University, Dr. Ukita, spoke in the most 
enthusiastic terms about the great mes- 
sage in science which had been sni*t to them 
from India. This was not the first occa- 
sion on which they had received messages 
of inspiration from that country. Many 
centuries ago Japan had been in close 
touch with Jndi^ in her striving after in 
tellcctua! and spiritual development. 

Reception by Maroims Tokiv.awa. 

Oil the Till of May a reception was 
organised by Marquis Tokogawa at his 
residence at Tokio where my Master was 
received by the eminent professors of 
different Universities* in Japan. We were 
greatly interested to meet these distinguish- 
ed men, who are guiding the great educa- 
tional movement of the country. The 
Japanese Oovernment have for many years 
past been selecting the most promising 
students to obi, dr* their post-graduate 
training at the most famous Universities in 
Europe and America. After they had distin- 
guished themselves in these foreign Universi- 
ties, they, on their return, are given pro- 
fessorships in their own University. The 
pay is very moderate, but it is the honour 
and dignity and the certainty of securing 
appointment in the University that have led 
the best students to devote themselves to 
the educational’ work. The success of 
her educational experiment is principally 
due to the continuity of’polioy that has been 
pursued in Japan. Even in Japan some of 
our Indian students,— by no means the best 
that India could send, — have won a very 
distinguished place in the University ex- 
aminations; but we hear little of these 
students who had acquitted themselves 
with such credit hi foreign countries. In 
America also we found that the Chinese 
were regarded as intellectually superior to 
the Japanese. But in China there is ,110 
continuity of policy, as in Japan, for utilis- 
ing the services of their most distinguished 
students. Their strong sense of patriotism 
has also given a great impetus to the 
educational efforts of the Japanese, Every 
boy and girl in the school is taught the 
supreme duty of offering their lives for their 
country. Education is compulsory and 
it was a unique* sight to see even the 
rickshaw-men scrambling for the latest 
edition of their newspapers to keep them- 
selves abreast of the latest news. As an 
example of this I may describe a character- 
istic incident. Accompanied by two other 
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Indians I went to buy a tew dwarf plants in 
a nursery. The woman in charge recognis- 
ing us to be Indians bewail to speak en- 
thusiastically about the discoveries of mv 
Master, accounts of which she had read in 
tlic newspapers. When she learnt that I 
was his assistant, not only did she not ac- 
cept payment for the plants but made a 
very liberal present of llotvers ! 

We went to some of the 1 adversities 
and scientific laboratories in Tokio. We 
were surprised to notice the < great secrecy 
observed align t tlv work that is being 
carried out in these laboratories. In India 
we are overzealous to show every stranger 
all oiir arts and V rafts ; we even organise 
exhibitions for the* special benefit of 
foreigners so that they may find out 
without any difficulty our domestic arti- 
cles and the process of their manufacture. 
The result is the complete suppression of 
our art products by .cheap machine-made 
imitations. In Japan, however, tilings 
are quite different. liven in their UniverM- 
ties, which are supposed to be public, much 
formality has to be gone through. Altera 
process of unlocking numerous doors we 
were led to see what was allowed to be 
seen. They are specially jealous in regard 
to the introduction of foreign manufaet ured 
articles, which are kept out of the country 
by heavy tariff. It is said that the only 
foreign articles they obtain are merely to 
serve as samples which they reproduce 
with marvellous accuracy. In this even 
the trade-mark is not forgotten. We 
admired tin. beautiful posters of locally 
made Stephen’s Ink which showed in a 
very realistic manner radiating streaks of 
blue black ink. 

As tar as natural resources go Japan is 
perhaps one of the poorest countries in the 
world. The arable laud barely produces 
enough for the need of the growing popula- 
tion. The fisher folks ply their trade amid 
great danger and hardships. In*spite <>| 
all their natural disadvantages, they have 
made themselves one of the great powers 
of the world. This is undoubtedly due to 
their frugality, endurance and their genius 
for details and, above all, their great love 
of their country. These find expression in 
their highly efficient anil extended popular 
education. Whatever makes for the high- 
est efficiency is taught to the boys and 
girls in the schools. From the look ol the 
fields it would appear that the country 
/could not be free from malaria. But the 
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lessun^ of hygiene and saniuftnm are so 
well taught and the civic icsponsihilitics so 
well inculcated bv the State that malaria 
is unknown in Japan. liven in remote 
villages every householder keeps his road 
lront scrupulously clean. 

Under pressure lrotn the Western 
fiowers, Japan had to choose either to 
become modernised <*r lose her national 
existence. She followed modern ■ methods, 
but soon excelled her Western preceptors. In 
the art of war, in statecraft, in espionage, 
they have left some of the most up-to-date 
Western nations far behind. One great 
characteristic weakness of the Eastern 
unt ions is wlial is known as ‘eve-shame,’ 
which interferes with their promptly 
utilising some special advantages irres- 
pective of other considerations. But the 
Japanese statesmen are far above such 
weaknesses. They are ready at anv 
moment todiseanl useless and emharassing 
obligations and enter into new ones lor 
their own national advantage. Their 
ever-expanding military system has im- 
posed on them an intolerable burden 
which cannot be borne by the people lor 
long. The problem belore the Japanese 
statesmen seems to be, therefore, to dis- 
cover new spheres of influence and new 
places ‘in the sun,’ in China or elsewhere. 

My Master’s health was slowly improv- 
ing but he was not yet quite strong enough 
to undertake the voyage homewards. And 
so under doctor’s order we left tor the Hill 
Sanitarium at Myanoshita for a further 
stay of a fortnight. This was a region ol 
great # volcanie activity, where the hot 
springs are •supposed to possess great 
curative prope rties. 

. China 

On the Hist May we sailed for China. 
Our first port was Shanghai This is a 
unique cosmopolitan citv in the world, 
livery power worth a* name lias .its own 
Government within the city. The many 
Chinese friends we made in America had % 
arranged for us an extensive tour in China 
to visit the different Universities and tlie 
various historical places. But my Master 
was anxious to return home as soon as 
possible. At Shanghai, however, they 
organised a dinner in his honour where we 
met many leading Chinese gentlemen, 
among wlioiy were a colleague ol the 
ministry of the late President Yuan Sliih 
Kai ami Dr. Woo, the former Chinese am- 
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bassador at Washington. At that time 
there was great friction between China and 
Japan, Jap.-m having made a series of 
demands which was most humiliating to 
the sovereignty of the Republic. The 
Chinese gentlemen, however, made light of 
the impending danger. They thought th.it 
China had a more perfect and ancient civili- 
sation than the Japanese, who owed a'l 
their culture and civilisation to their 
Western neighbour. 'I hey had no doubt 
that the higher culture, and civilisation ol 
the Chinese would ultimately prevail. In- 
stead of facing the problem of the present 
they thus benumb all their activity in dwell- 
ing merely on the glories of the dead past. 
Here we have the cause of the inefficiency 
ot the Chinese in a nutshell. A highly 
cultured people, among whom were a very 
large number of young men, educated in 
the most up-to-da{e methods of* the West, 
with newly awakened ideas of patriotism, 
are thus rendered powerless to resist 
the encroachment of a smaller nationality, 
more efli dent and better organised. 

From Shanghai we went to llonkong. 
Our next port was Singapore, whence we 
arranged to go to Java to visit the famous 
botanic gardens of Buiteuzorg. These 
gardens possess the richest variety of flora 
in the world. The ability with which 
these are accumulated and displayed are 
unique. There is a special establishment 
at Chibodas for scientific investigations 
which is open to all nations of the world. 
Here we expected to meet many botanical 
investigators from all parts of the world 
and also to make a new collection of plants 
suitable for our own ivestigations. And 
the other place we wanted to visit in Java 
was the most famous temple of Boro- 
Budur. • 

On arriving at Singapore we found that 
the place was under martial law on ac- 
count of the abortive rising of the Indian 
soldiers.. The steamer for Batavia was to 
leave within an hour of our arrival at the 
harbour. And on account of the war, the 
steamer service between Singapore, and 
Rangoon was very uncertain. In this 
dilemma we had to abandon our trip to 
Java and we took passage in the French 
steamer which sailed almost immediately 
for Colombo. 

We were now rapidly nearing Colombo, 
which I had left fifteen mqnths ago. In 
this short time great things have been ac- 
complished against insKperable difficulties. 


We travelled from Colombo to London, 
from London to Vienna and back thence 
across the Atlantic to New York, from 
Boston to Washington and from New 
York to Sanfrancisco, from there to Japan 
and China and hack to Colombo. The 
length of the journey accomplished was 
over 2G.000 miles. There was the added 
anxiety of pcrson.Mly carrying the delicate 
apparatus and our Indian plants, on 
whose well-being greatly depended the 
success of our scientific tour. Far more 
hopeless appeared the .task {it the begin- 
ning of our journey of converting the con- 
servative leaders in science. There is a pre- 
valent idea that in the 'realm of science 
there is always a keen desire for welcoming 
new truths. In reality things are quite 
different, for the leader of a particular 
branch of science occupies that position as 
the upholder ot certain orthodox views, 
which, bv the acceptance ol new dis- 
coveries are liable to be completely sub- 
verted. Authoritative standard works, 
again, are in danger of becoming antiquat- 
ed by the disturbing elements introduced 
by new facts .and interpretations. It 
would thus be seen how new discoveries 
must inevitably rouse uncompromising 
opposition. When to this is added the fur- 
ther fact that the old views were challeng- 
ed by a representative of a race better 
known for metaphysical subtleties than for 
power of accurate experimental investiga- 
tion, then only would be realised the al- 
most impossible task that lay before my 
Master. He had to look forward to no 
adventitious aid of any description from 
any direction but only uncompromising 
opposition. lie went boldly to all the 
great centres which wyre opposed to his 
views and theories and by means of experi- 
mental demonstration of a convincing 
character succeeded in converting his op- 
ponents into enthusiastic supporters of his 
theories.* lie met all the leaders of thought 
of different nationalities of the world and 
won from them recognition of the very 
important service that his country is to 
render in the near future for the advance- 
ment of the world’s knowledge. What was 
the other day regarded as impossible has 
now become a realised fact. In trying to get 
behind this great miracle the disciple realis- 
ed that material advantages and favour- 
able conditions are as nothing compared 
to the power of a consecrated life. 

Basis war Sen. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF ROOKS 


English, 

The Saricd Hooks of the Hind,! . A V/ /— / 

Xo\. ft ) — S'/. /unitary to June 

Tkt' Mat \\\i Put anai't ’Tin fit,- / i _\V. // undated :>y a 

1'tilwjdiir of Oudh. I'n'dTheJ by /» ih \u thiu,b atu'h Tin,/* 

Paurnr 0/fi> Huh n^tr^an\ */ ,7 TuT.u l, / V*. \ l ’ \r jOt* + • rt. 
.1 initial Std<\L, ipiion —In fan r /A. jj tjo Ionian .fi. 

In this part chapters 1 — 1 2S have been translated 
and t * > complete the dVnastiv records of the Kings « »t 
tile Kali yuga chapters 271, 27 2 and 273 have also 
been given in this volume. 

The Introduction has been written by Professor 
Lalit Mohan Kar Ka vyatirth.i M A. According to 
him the Kurukshetra war was fought m 1D22 11. C. 
He .arrives at this date from the data given in the 
Matsya Purana. 

“The greater part ot (he present volume is t lUcti up 
with a description of V rains or fa^ts, followed by 
feasts and gifts to the Brnhniuiins. Thcv arc of inter- 
est to the Hindu public. To the \ ni Hindus they arc 
ot very slight importance" (Editor's Foreword). 

The volume contains ten appendices. The til si ap- 
pendix is oil the character and the origin of the 
Puranas and is written by that gifted writer, Mr. 
13. C. Mazumdar, The second appendix is on the dale 
of the Mahabharat War and the \\ l iter is Rai Bahadur 
Srisa Chandra Vasu Vidvaruava. hi it he discusses 
the various views and arrives at the conclusion that 
the date ni the war is 1D22 15. C., 

Appendix iii contains the translation of the chap- 
ters 271—273 which give an account of the Dynasties 
of the Kali Age alter the war. 

in Appendices iv — vii, genealogies of various 
dynasties have been given : Some «»f them arc quota- 
tions from the Asiatic Researches. 

Appendices vii and viii are on the Paiiranic chrono- 
logy and Geography and are written by Air. \ asu. 

In the Appendix x, he tries to tix the date of the 
Matsya Purana. He says “As the Chronology ot 
the Matsya Puraua does not go beyond Hhe Andhra 
dynasty, so, in its presenflorm, it cannot be posterior 
to the year 225 A. I)., if that date be taken as the 
termination of the Andhra according to Mr. V. Smith. 
It would be 432 A. I), according to the Mutsvn 
Ptfrana. It is, therefore, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest of the Puranas. The Yavu, The Yjsuu, and 
other Puranas mention the Gupta and other dynasties 
that came into existence utW the And liras and so 
they, in tlieir present form, are later than the Matsya. 

Albiruni saw a manuscript of the Matsya Puraua 
in his time, so it must have existed then." 

According to him, “this Puraua, in its original 
form, was recited on or about 1 160 B. C.“ 

These appendices are very learned and valuable 
and are indispensable to the students of the Puranas. 

The second part of the book will be published in 
future but the first part is complete in itself. 

The Sacred Hooks of i he Hindus Yoi. XV III Part I 
( fitly ?(J10 ; Xo. ). TfiK BKAHMOl’ANIsHAH Sak \ 
S\NGiiAIIA. Translated bv Vidyat ilaka Published bv 
Ifabn Sudhindranntk -// the Poa.nt OfU ee, 


Ihm id uryanj , Allahabad. /*/».. Yt °o. Price Re. [-8* 
Annual Subscription -InhuM Rs. / Foreign £> / 

The Brahinonamshat Sira-Sangraha-Dipika is a 
small collection of some Upanishad texts to which 
is attached a Sanskrit commentary bv an anonymous 
author. 

Tlie hook c >n tains 15') quotations and 141 of 
these have been traced to tlieir original sources. The 
remaining 1) quotations have not been identified. Qf 
these, the first lias been quoted by Sankara in his 
commentary on L 2 25 ot the Vedanta Philosophy 
and by Ramanuja on the commentary J on 1. 2. 26. 
The 3 1st mantra has been taken from the Brahma 
Yindu l panishad or Amrita Vindu rpanishad (12th 
mantra) ; the 33rd from Maitrayana (6. IS); the 45th 
fmm Nar.iyai t a (13) ; the 10 1th from the Brahmu- 
Hridaya Upanishad (30) and the 115tli from the 
Brahma Yulya- Upanishad (12). In some of these 
mantras, a word or two have been changed. This 
may be due to different readings or due to the fact 
that the mantras have been quoted from memory. 

The ((notations arc disproportionate. The Chan- 
d »gya l panishad has been altogether ignored and 
there aj'e only two quotations from the Brihad- 
arauyaka Upanishad. On the other hand 13 mantras 
have been taken from the Kaivalya, 12 from the 
Brahma- Vindu and 0 from the Mahanarayan. 

The book contains (i) A preface, (ii) An Introduc- 
tion (S pages), (iii) Sanskrit Texts of the Upanishads, 
(iv) English translation of these texts, (v) Dipika in 
Sanskrit, (vi) An alphabetical Index of the Upanishad 
Texts. 

Mahesh Chandra Ghosh 

A Hist ui mr. Tii.\k\s Gi i a-R.hia.sv \ or Kakma- 
YooV S 1 1 \ s I K \ i The Hindu philosophy of lifr t Ethics 
and RHi^ion) by I \ M.Joshi ., M.A. Publishers : Oug- 
T *ckar Profilers , Pfoihiif to, Hen arcs City. Pp . / $+88, 
Price S 1 nuns. 

“All of us know that Mr. Tilak had to spend his 
day* in seclusion at Mandalay from 1008 to 1014. 
During this period he wrote his new thesis, the Gita- 
Knhusva or Kar may o ga ->hu$t rn in Marathi, of which 
lie has made a special study for these forty-three 

years Its English version, ,\ve hear, is to be made 

at no very distant date and it is already in process of 
being translated into all provincial languages of 
India. In the meanwhile the sooner the eminent 
thoughts of the great thinker are made known to our 
i mill me fable non-M irathi-knnwiug countrymen the 
belter it will be for them.** (Foreword) 

\nd so Mr. Joshi of Poona has made an outline of 
the hook which is presented to us in the little volume 
under notice. The book lias been written well in 
appreciation of Ml*. Tilak’s work, briefly summariz- 
ing its contents, and giving suitable reply in the last 
t wo chapters to the unfavourable ciiticisms passed 
hitherto in western India both by the English-edii~ 
cated scholars like* Dr. Bhandarkar and shastris or 
Sanskrit Pandits. 

The bcercl (^^50 according to Mr. 
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Tilak, as described in the Gist, is known to 

be so cosidering the two cardinal, and yet very simple 
points, one of them being starting and the other con- 
cluding, vi/.. (1) Arjuna risked ought I to fight nr to 
shirk fight ? (2) and the response is that he was so 

persuaded to light that he actually promised to do 
so. And consequently all the veises oi the Gita are 
to be so interpret ed that they eun ‘‘mark some pro- 
gress in the line.*’ 

ft seems good and reasonable, lbit it is to be 
considered that whether in the Gita things relatively 
different from the Knrmayoya are also explained to 
Arjuna, who is not to be regarded merely as one want- 
ing to ascertain in the juncture that whether it is 
advisable to tight with those who are closely re I ited 
to him lor a trinsilorv kingdom, but as one, who 
aspires alter emancipation as his goal of life, but 
finding the way not very easy to decide, appioaches 
a great person for his instruction. And accordingly 
the Instructor points out the way, the oidy one war, 

the different parts oi which are called tTf^ftll, 

and , an»T^tiT and if one of these parts is not follow- 
ed, naturally tlie journey will be an iilcomplctc one, 
mid so a travtl’cr cannot do without any one of 
them. Thus tiny have their own importance, and 
so if anybody discard one part of the wav, laying 
every stress on the other so as to regard cithers 
ns nothing, he would do it to no purpose. 

And thus the promise ol Aijnna in the end of the 
dialogue that he would do what Slirikrishna advised 
him(T*fo?f Si XVIII 7a) refers not only to 

fighting or hut HR *fr*T, 

alike. It is what occurs to us and the readers arc at 
liberty— to accept or reject — we need not say. 

What is obscure to one is very clear to another. 
It entirety depends oil individual intellectual capacity. 
Moreover, men naturally think differently and judge 
a thing from different standpoints. And it is im- 
possible to stop it. And thus it is quite natural that 
the text of the Gita has so many commentaries, the 
number of which is increasing daily. And in almost 
all of them one finds something new in one ev other 
way, and this adds to the knowledge of mankind. Let 
it be Karmayoga or something other which Gita 
teaches, it being the common point of dispute from 
time immemorial, but the imu irtanee ol Mr. Tilak s 
work in other respects is a great «/iic, as shows the 
gist under notice. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Tilak that we now have 
the hopelessly lost verse of Ishvara-Krishna’s Sun- 
khya-kaiikn which was originally composed in 

seventy vdrscs of Arya (^Tsrj) metre, but unfortu- 
nately one of them was lost. Even in the present 
editions of the oldest commentary on them by Gnu- 
dapada only sixty-nine verses are to be met with. 
Yet from the very commentary Mr. Tilak has suc- 
ceeded in finding out the lost verse when reading the 
above commentary on the 0 1st verse which undoub- 
tedly shows, another verse commented upon in it “and 
Mr/ Tilak has synthetically reconstructed it as 
follows : — 

*RTWTfari|%, a vr ^ *tt i 

'* , 

w 3 jt: tot finf am?' qraicmra 11” 

The reconstruction is very excellent Hr as the 


first, second, and the fourth pad ns of the verse ate 
concerned, but according to the rule of Arm metre in 
which the whole work is composed the third padu 
cannot be admissible, for in Ary it a of » 

is not to be used, but the pat I a in question contains 
it (nsfr; We, therefore, suggest a different read- 
ing like the following one, though wc are not ijuite 
satisfied w'.tli it : I 

r l ° 

Those non-Maralhi-knowing persons who desire 
to learn briefly and in a suitable way the contents ot 
the work of one* of the greatest thinkers of the pre- 
sent generation of Indian people should gratify their 
de.-ire by going through the pages of Mr. Joshfs little 
volume, which contains nNtf a sliorA life and charac- 
ter sketch of the great Marhatta leader. 

VninrsiiKKii \ra Bhatt w iiai?\ a. 

A Vfixc Oi. \m ii \k i* < > K Sit iiKN’i » by [r/hur 
Anthony Ma> done !/ , A/. A .. J’h.IL. Huh)} Jf ofrssor 
of .V/vi/o // in the University of ()\fnd. l low 
of Hnlfn'i ('off t <r t ; f How "f t/n Hriltsh Atadewv; 
ft t/o:r of t/n f\<>ynt Danish Academy. in< Indiny a 
( 'hafU r on A'» n/a.\ and th/ tc A />/ n ndi.\ ts. /. i\t f 
Yobs. Ah/ f e, . Iftnf . 0\f>; ( /, .it t/n Clai e/pba: 
7b.rj, London. Fdtnbin .**//, (r/n^o?{\ XeTi'yaih. 
f'o)r>nfo. AJelh'fiu n< nnd How bay, O\fo)d If uver- 
sity Pr ( ss. Pj\ v// + ^o.V Pf i ( < / r ».s . tot. net. 

Professor MacdoneH’s name has been familiarized 
to every one of those who cherish any love in any 
way tor Sanskrit literature by bis works on Yedic 
subjects including the History ot Sanskrit Liter :\i ute. 
In i'Jlf), Ins contribution c n the form ol the Ycdic 
Grain mar to Bidder's J Airy eloped in ot Indo - \rynn 
Research was a brilliant one. It is a large volume of 
480 pages closely printed in very small types contain- 
ing matters written in that condensation which is 
one of the special features of the series, llis work is, 
however, so extensive and detailed being rather a 
reference book for scholars, that general students can 
not be expected to master its contents thoroughly. 
This is what has persuaded the Professor to write 
again a book on the same subject by which lie lias 
really removed the want of a volume which has so 
long been decelerated. 

The present work is not tp be regarded as merely 
an abridgement of his large Yedic Grammar though 
it has to a great extent been based on it, but in fact 
is a supplement to it. Owing to the limitation impos- 
ed on account of its being a volume of Encyclopedia 
of Indo-Arvan Research the author was obliged to 
exclude much matter from his large Ycdic Grammar 
with which he has dealt in the present one, adding 
chapters on Outlines of Syntax, and Conjunctive and 
Adverbial Particles and an Appendix of alphabetical- 
ly arranged forms of every verb given in the body, 
and describing also the Ycdic matters. The general 
treatment of the subject is excellent and is what may 
naturally be expected from a savant of Professor 
Macdonell’s rank. 

In explaining Conjunctive and Adverbial Particles 
the author appears in some cases to have entirely 
ignored the significances handed down traditionally. 

For instance take the word «pf£|^ which is given in 
the Nighantu (III. 2. 1) as one of the synonyms for 
*v; : and wc do not find any fault with the meanings 
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hast’d on it as explained by Indian comment alois even 
in the passages quoted by Prof. Maedoinll in support 
oi his suggested meanings. «i has a mini her nl mean- 

• ’ 

ings as given by him, and Sayana lias also explained 
it by different words such as ^rfq, 

*3!^, etc. Sometimes the (immediately, at once) latter 
takes it to mean as in R. V. t l. 1 l-V 1 (p. 'J3S), 

but the author does not speak anything of it. 

In desideralives is given in both 

the grammars of the author from the root ^ 
but according to lkiniui (IJI. 1. i)) it is from ^ , 

tjie actual derivative from the former being 

as has also been noted by him as n^ed m Brahmanas. 

Considering tin* iinniriiv; merit ol the books these 
delects are ver\ insigmlicant. So theie is not an iota 
of doubt that the work will prove a greaL boon to 
students ol the Yvdic language. 

Max Muller is said to have prophesied that he had 
no doubt that the time would come when no Indian 
unable to construe the \ edie hymns would call lmuselt 
a Sanskrit scholar It was h*rlv venis ago, but the 
time has not vet uinic in India'. It is undoubtedly 
due to a considerable degue to the want of a practi- 
cal Ycdie C. ram mar, Bui Indi ms have now before 
them the required book and they ,-hould at once set 
to work. Ret them write a similar book, having 
in view the rctpiii ements particularly of Indian stir- 
dents, first in Sanskrit and then rendci iL into dillercnt 
vernaculars. They should no longer remain inactive in 
this branch nl learning ol w hich they are so much 
proud. 

\ iimrsiuiKH \ ra Huai taciiar\ a. 

linti.rc Lkssons lor cnr iv Xkxanas,, bv Tdilh 
iV. Anne It , pi /• < y as 

'l ine Pkoi’is i/i k G- 'mt.i , !<\ l. l\ Parse v, pi /,*# 
A os. 

Christian Literature Socicly for India. 

Both these books aic intended to assist UacLcis in 
Bible classes. 1 

The Q;’rami- IXhtrim-- or Goj i, /.\ l|' A*. II’. 
Giuthnr, ■> as. 

• 

This is far above the usual level ol missionary 
books and it would be well if all missionaries in 
India were to read it, so that they might avoid some 
of.their* irritating misrepresentations of Islam. Even 
Muslims may read this little book with profit for 
though they may not agree with everythin*# in it they 
will find nothing unfair. There arc numerous ({nota- 
tions from the Ouran and tlieV have been admirably 
chosen. 

Tilk Holy Quran w ith ,Em;ush Translation 
and Explanatory Notks Part I, Anjuman-i - 
Tar aqqi-i- Islam , Qadian % Punjab , India . Ks. j. 

The Translation and Notes # are in accordance with 
the views held by the sect which believes Ghulam 
Ahmad offjadian to be the promised Messiah. Some- 
times the renderings differ from those generally 
accepted, but in all cases the differences are due to 
theological motives. The commentary is of hardly 
flny value. -but it contains a few interesting quota 


turns. The printing however deserved very high 
praise. This is, we think, the beat printed Ouran we 
have seen. All the verses are numbered. As there 
are to lie thirty parts and each part costs Rs. 2 the 
price of the whole book will be prohibitive for most 
Muslims. The following extract will show the 
opinions of 1 lie sect: “\Ye take this opportunity to 
convey to the world at large the glad tidings that 
the Blessed Messenger of the latter days, whose 
ad vein was foretold bv almost all the great prophets 
of tile world, made his uppeaiiance in due. time, in the 

person ol Iladi.it Mirju C.hulam Ahmad of Radian 

It we care I idly coiisidei the prophecies of these great 
prophets, we iind that it was of one and not of 
dillcient Messengers that these ancient sages of 
dillercnt nations spnke. All thes^ prophecies pointed 
to the appearance of the Promised Teacher in the 
East. Isaiah said “Who lias raised the righteous 
one in the Hast. 1> Jesus likened his second advent to 
lightning that flashes from the East to the West ; the 
Holy Prophet ot Islam also pointed to the Hast. 
Nay he even named the vet y place where t he promised 
Malidi was to appear, lie called it Kad’a, a name 
which is ijuitc like the name Knrfi or Kadiau as the 
birth place of Ahmad is called.” 

II. C. 


ivtnaWN^ 1 .10 V, 1 AN KPIHOPK IN THL 

HivroR\ nr lloMJuv, ov /Iff y and ( Elver SI rat hey. 
( 0\ t)rd //:>/. anil I. it , Studies. A a, (>, Clarendon 
nj'OJ. u/| ;//».> d/ia. and j maps. Price y-6 


This history of “a unanimous and bloodless 
revolution by which liombay island was lost to the 
Company lor nearly a tear,” is one of the best fruits 
of the specialisation which has at last happily begun 
iri the study of Indian history. For the history of 
the B. I. Co. the ongiiial materials are all preserved 
m Bngland among the manuscripts of the India 
Oihee ; and if a wiiter works in India alone no 
amount of industry among the printed books and 
few M>8. records at the Bombay Secretariat or 
Iinpciial lutord dtlicr, which arc the only tilings 
available in India,— can atone for his lack of such 
pi unary sources of im'oi mation. Messrs. S t ruche v 
have niAric the fullest use of “the rich mine in the 
India Ollicc/’ viz* original correspondence factory 
records, court Books. &t\, and with the ’happiest 
results. Many current errors have been rectified 
and many d.uk and neglected nooks of Bombay 
history lighted up? The first lour chapters give us 
the most lucid, correct and fresh account of the 
early history of the English in Western India, -their 
internal government, state of society-, foreign 
relations, problems and politics,— as yet published 
Captain keig win’s mutiny and usurpation of the 
government of Bombay in 1B83-N-1., had its precedent 
in Sir Edward Winter’s usurpation of the govern- 
ment of Madras (Sep. 1005 — Aug. 106S.) Both were 1 
the work of the white troops in India, and pro- 
ceeded from the same cause, viz. the belief of the 
malcontents that a policy of pure trade, a policy of 
peace with the country powers and retrenchment 
of civil and particularly military expenditure,, was 
impossible and that “a forward policy to keen the 
natives m awe” was necessary. (Wilson's Early 
An.mh, , :lU -iO ) The abolition of the illegal gain'd 
ot the bnglish soldiers at Bombay, such ns ••false 
muster, ’-led to* Keig win's outburst. \V e there- 
tore see that the while ofiieers who conspired to 
murder Llivc for abolishing the •'double batta” and 
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those who pbimicd a muLinv against Lord Ripou ior 
introducing the llhert Bill ( vide Cartoon in Punch), 
merely represented a school ot Anglo-1 ndian thought 
known from the very infancy ot the British dominion 
ill India. 

Wc dose this excellent hook with our memories 
sadly going hack to the late Dr. C. R. Wilson who 
utilised materials in India and Badland alike, vath 
no less power ol criticism and elucidation than the 
autliois ol tile work under review, hut whose Ii'irlv 
Atinah ot the L'nglisk in Hcn^nf, temains, alas ! a 
fragment. 

Jadi mtii Sakkak. 

T. Till-. (;uii. hi sort ii lNi»f\. hv /he 

Right Ixcvlmnl llcnrv H 'luit in .id, Hishob of Modm*. 
Oxford r nrecr^ity f'n\e AV . /. 

In this small h jok of 172 pages we have an 
account of the gi n/n.i- dcvnlns of southern India— the 
Tamil, rdugu and Canatcse countries — and of tlu 
folklore connected with them. According to the 
author, ‘this form ot Hinduism ..represents a pre- 
Aryan cult of the Diavuliun ] >ples, more or less 
modified in vaiious parts fit southern India hv 
Brahmanieal influence.’ Many of these ullage gods 
are of quite i event origin, eg. Plague actinia, the 
goddess oi Plague, temples to whom have been huilt 
during the last ten years. The gods of higher Hindu- 
ism, Siva and \ ishnu, represent world-forces, and 
are the outcome of philosophic reflection on the world 
as a whole. But the village deitiessyinholi.se only 
the facts of village life, and aie related/ not to great 
world forces, hut to such simple facts as cholera, 
small pox and cattle disease. The infliction and 
removal of diseases is the special function of all these 
deities, whose name and number is legion, and who 
are usually females. The images or symbols hv 
which they arc represented are almost as diverse as 
their names. Their dwelling places, contrasted with 
the magnificent temples dedicated to Siva or Vishnu, 
express the meanness of a religion of fear. They are 
almost universally worshipped with animal sacrifices 
and Pujaris or miuistrants arc usually non-Brnhmins, 
and sometimes even outcastes. liven where there is 
a Brahman Pujari, he never takes part in the animal 
sacrifices, and even so, is degraded by his connection 
with the shrine. The Indian villagers pass their lives 
in constant dread of the evil spirits hv which thev 
believe themselves to he surrounded, and the sole 
object of the worship, it such it may he called, where 
there is no idea of sin or repent a hull* or gratitude or 
love or moral or spiritual blessings, is to avert their 
wrath. The religion of about Hij p. c. of the Hindu 
population in southern India being the worship of 
the village goddesses, it would he wrong to hold 
that the I[indiis,as a body, arc a race of philosophers. 
r The worship of the gnvnn-dcvnln* is tile religion of 
ignorant and uncivilised people, whose thoughts do 
not travel beyond their own surroundings and perso- 
nal needs. “At the same time, it is also true that 
morally the Brahmanieal system has sunk to lower 
depths than have been reached by the cruder religion 
of the village people. The worship of the village 
deities contains much that is physically repulsive. ..But 
still, it is also true that, setting aside a few local 
customs in the worship of the village deities, there 
is nothing in the system itself which is ijuite so 
morally degrading and repulsive as the Lingam wor- 
ship of the saivites, or the marriage of girls to the 
god and their consequent dedication to a life of 
piostiluliun among the Vaishnavitcs. If the wor- 


ship ol Siva and Vishnu has risen to greater heights, 
it has also sunk to lower moral depths than the less 
intellectual and less aesthetic worship ot the ffrunm- 
ilcvntns.” As for the origin ot the worship, the 
people can alibrd but little help in explaining its 
significance, for whenever asked the}” com 6 forward 
with the usual reply that it is ‘ imimul ’ or custom. 
Though propitiation seems to be the main idea of 
the cult at tlie pi es' iit day, the author thinks that 
communion with the world soul was the original 
idea. The maiti object of eating the flesh or drinking 
or smearing the hlotxl of animals was to absorb 
this soul stuff and appropriate the special virtue 
which belongs to the animal. The author speaks 
of the ‘crude butchery and coarse bloodshed,’ * the 
wild orgiastic excitement’, ^ unctimys even the drun- 
kenness and immorality, which prevail at the festi- 
vals, and ‘witness to a low and unworthy conception 
of deity.’ Tlu* village deity is ‘the product of fear 
untouched hv philosophic reflection.’ “In the writings 
ol Hindu phil isophers and poets there are many 
noble and inspiring thoughts, but there is nothing m 
the vast jungle ol beliefs and practices that have 
grown nji during the course of ages around the 
worship of the village deities that the Christian could 
wish to preset ve.” Nevertheless, the ‘worship of the 
village deities has maintained a silent protest on 
behalf of religious and social equality.’ By investing 
non-Brahmins with priestly duties “it has had more 
influence than we imagine in keeping alive in 
the hiaris ot the depressed classes some slight 
feeling of self respect and a sense of their own 
worth in the community. “ “In the second plan, 
deep down in the system, buried beneath a mass 
ot traditional rites which have lost their meaning, 
there is still the instinctive craving of the human 
heart for communion with Hod... It certainly brings 
religion down into the everyday life of the people. 
The ordinary villager of southern India does nothing 
without offering prsryer to the village deity, while 
the shrines and symbols that are scattered all over 
the countryside keep constantly before his mind the 
existence of a spiritual world.” 

It is in this attitude of the mind towards the spiri- 
tual wot Id, fostered b\ the I.. lief in the village deities, 
that the author sees 4 a preparation tor the Hospel.’ 
‘The mental attitude of the ordinary villager is the 
very antithesis of materialism or agnosticism. f In 
other words, the Bishop of Madras would utilise the 
very religiosity ol the Hindus, ol which Hinduism 
boasts, for the spread *>t Qiristianitv in the land. 
But on the reverend Bishop’s own showing, this 
sense of dependence ou the spiritual world is the 
product of gross and often morally reprehensible 
superstitions, and the latter can only be removed Ijv 
the iunoeulatiou of a wholesome (lo/e of unbelief. 
Therefore, H ' the spiritual sense of the masses of the 
Hindus is to be refined and elevated, thia^ cannot be 
done by embracing the superstitions of Christianity, 
but by educating them in the higher tenets of their 
own philosophy, which is not untinctured with 
agnosticism as the author calls it, or rationalism as 
wc should prefer to put it. The progress of the human 
mind from superstition does not lie through supersti- 
tion into superstition, but through rationalism into 
enlightened spirituality? Incidentally, Hindus will 
note tlie value which the learned Bishop, uncons- 
ciously perlia ps, puts on the deep religious feeling of 
the masses of the Hindus, and to what use he wants 
to put it. If Hindus would preserve their religion 
against the insidious attacks of Christianity, they 
must either remain satisfied with the popular "supers* 
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titions and the present low level of rural life, or infuse 
among the people a healthy spirit of rationalism. 

We cannot close this brief review without pitying 
a complimciat to these learned Christian writers, who 
show such a great improvement on their predecessors 
in the philosophical interpretation ot Hindu culls 
and creeds. They proceed to their task with sympa- 
thy and knowledge, and what they say of Hinduism 
can no longer be brushed aside as shallow or pre- 
judiced. There is much food for thought in these 
pages for every educated Hindu who is smeerelv 
desirous of the weliare of his religion. As an honest 
and careful piece of research work and study the 
book deserves to be recommended to all who aic 
interested in the future of Hinduism. 

, • 

11. Tin: 1'uPri vii<»s; 1 V>uu\i in Indi'v : A 
<*knm\n SiUDV : — !'V J\ K. II >'tUil M . 1 . Assistant 
AiCountiVJ (it nenify • fltnnoaw AV ////*'/, CokmiUt 
\S* ('<>. J’/ili’ Jl<\ /, 

The author tries to prove that population in 
India is growing beyond the means ot subsistence, and 
advocates an artificial limitation of births as the only 
practical remedy. lie recognises that Ins suggestion 
is thoroughly uncoil vent tonal, buL he wishes it to he 
understood that “this essay ijl*>uld not be construed 
into an attack on the spiritual civilisation of the 
country or even indirectly into a glorification of the 

materialism of the West Theie is no greater 

curse to an individual than poverty— I say this with 
due respect to our spiritualism. ” J lie author declares 
that his suggestion should not lie regarded as 
immoral. “The ultimate test of a moral or a non- 
moral act is... whether it docs or does not conduce 
to the preservation of the race. Our existing social 
customs are more non-moral in this sense than 
anv system of artificial limitation can possibly 
be.” ile notes and disposes id the other ob- 
jections to lilt* remedy advocate’ll by him, but it 
is not those which will give his book the value 
it undoubtedly possesses. The merit of the essay 
lies in its able handling of certain census statistics, 
from which we cull a few. Eaily marriage is so 
universal among females that only G per cent of our 
women are unmarried at the reproductive age. In 
the district of Oarblianga, which we ptesume, is the 
headquarter of orthodoxy, as many as oK p.c. of 
boys and GU p.c. of the girls are married between 
the ages of f> and 10. Though the birth rate in 
India is higher in India, tUc feitihtv of women is not 
so high as in England. “Premature maternity tends 
to exhaust the frame and impair the capacity for 
further child-bearing rather than to add to the 
number of the population. The most prolific races 
in India.. .are those which aie least addicted to 
child-marriage, viz, the AnitnisLs and th* Maho 
medans." The natural inctease of population 
is often in inverse ratio to a high crude birtli-raLc, for 
in countries where the birth-rate is high the death 
rate is also high, and where the birth-rate is low, 
the death-rate is also low. In Asiatic countiies, 
India has the highest birth-rate ; its death-rate is 
also the highest. Japan has the lowest biith-rate; 
its death-rate is also the lowest. Thus our high 
birth-rate is no matter for congratulation ; our death- 
rate being also high, our increase is much smaller than 
countries like England, Scotland and even Ireland. 
Herbert Spencer says: “Organisms multiply in inverse 
ratio to the dignity and worth of individual life.” 
According to the writer, our high birth-rate is an 
indication of the prirni live state of our society and 


an evidence of civilisation ot an unsophilticated type. 
“It is no sign of the exuberance of vital force either, 
betas remember Herbert Spencer’s dictum, 'every 
generative product is a deduction from parental 
life 9 PVcumlitv .must, therefore, affect longevity.” 
The average expectation of life of a 'male in England 
is at birth double that of one in India, and m the case 
of a female, it is more than double. What is more 
alarming, the figures for the last three censuses show 
a progressive decline in vitality, whereas just the re- 
verse is tile case in England." >'liis is of course u jtriori 
to be expected. With the progress of medical science 
and saint at ioii and lief ter conditions of living for the 
population as a whole, eveiv stage upwards in 
civilisation must lessen the chances of death ” Again, 
infantile mortality is very high — just double* of what 
it is in England. Indeed, wherever there is a high 
birth-rate, t lie mortality among infants is also 
generally high. This is due to premature birth and 
debility at birth, which again is the result of early 
marriage Evcivhodv marries, whether fit or unfit, 
at the earliest possible age permitted, by Nature, 
The mimbir of female deaths at the reproductive 
ages is quite as set ions. Thi« is specially the case in 
Bengal, where child marriage is most common. 
Joseph Koiosi \>f liungaiy and Hr. Ounlop have 
shewn, by carefully prepared natality tables, that 
while a delay ot three years in the consummation of 
marriage in the case of the wife reduces the average 
size of the family by appioximately one child, it 
requires a delay of smile fort v years on the part of 
the husband to effect the same reduction. This shows 
that by „ delaying the marriage of boys without 
marrying our girls at a much later age than is 
customary we have begun at the wrong end. Our 
high death fate has had the effect of diminishing the 
respect and sanctity with which human life is 
regarded in civilised countries. The loss of an only 
child is missed keenly : but two or three are not 
missed in a family of eight or nine children. The 
writer then proceeds to discuss the problem of 
emigration as a remedy for overpopulation. On this 
point lie has some very plaitispoken truths to tell, 
which is no doubt very laudable for a Oovernment 
servant. That the Indian labourer ‘Mots not move 
is really due to the fact that he is not welcomed as an 
immigrant anywhere either within or without, the 
country, and in jiiaces where his labour is needed 
onerous restrictions arc placed on his elementary 
rights as a citizen, so that he recoils from the prospect 
of working under those conditions.” Mr. Wattel 
quotes Sir Henry Cotton and shows that the cry of 
the alleged scarcity of labour proceeds from interested 
parties who are not willing to pay living wages, 
and the paternal interest evinced by the planters for 
their labourers is really not. any deeper in signi- 
ficance and more generous in motive than the 
care bestowed on the horse or anv other instrument 
of production. The constant subdivision of holdings 
necessitated by the law of equal division of property 
among i«ale heirs, and the multiplication of numbers; 
have increased the pressure on the soil to breaking 
point The low density of population in certain parts 
of the country is due solely to the inhospitable 
character of the soil. As for Bengal, “ with the excep- 
tion of one or two districts, the province must wait 
either for Hie clearing up of the Sunderhans or the 
drainage of marshy tracts or for the disappearance 
of malariai fevers before it can furnish room for 
further considerable expansion” of population. 
Emigration has ilo promise for the overflow of 
the other provinces except iu Assam, but there 
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Kala Azar and contract labour stand in the way. 
The outcasts of Madras used to emigrate largely to 
Burmah, but the Bunnans arc waking up Iroiu 
their indolence and sloth, and the Madrasi will soon 
lose his predominance in t hat quarter. The Indians 
are not wanted in the self-governing colonies the 
chances of inter-provincial migration are not 
promising, and the jW-cssuic of population on the 
means of subsistence being already keen, our last 
hope lies in increasing the productivity ot the soil 
by irrigation. Here il»; writer quotes largely from 
the report of the Irrigation Commission and other 
authoritative works, and comes to the conclusion 
that “there are certain very definite limitations on 
the usefulness and extension of irrigation which 
well-meaning enthusiasts ate apt to ignore.” The 
Irrigation Commission in its report declared that if 
the programme sketched bv it be earned out by the 
year lOUfj, “the limits to the area which can be 
protected by State Irrigation works at a cost which 
will noL be prohibitive will be within sight.” The 
effects of canal, tank and well-irrigation arc then 
discussed, and regarding the first, the author holds 
that “while affording immunity from famine to the 
tracts through which the canals pass they cause 
considerable injury by (l) depriving 4 the riverain 
lauds of the full benefits of river hooding (2) 
spreading malarial fever owing to the excessive 
moisture diffused round about and (II) causing 
a deterioration of the soil, experience having 
shown that the tendency on the canal-irrigated 
lands is for the outturn to diminish. From all these 
facts, the conclusion, according to the author, is 
irresistible that voluntary restraint in married life 
is the only remedy against the prevalence of such 
positive checks to over population as famine, plague 
and malaria. The book is nicely printed at the 
Times 1’ress, Bombay 1 and amply repays perusal. 

Ill — V. Sir Sinhuran Afair : Hchr.imji M. 
Malabari: Sir Riann Arnold. i\ r afc\in and Co , 
Madras , l* rice four annas each. 

These throe booklets, the first two of which belong 
to the “Cininent Indians” series, and the last to the 
“Friends of India’ * series, are in the best style of 
Messrs. Natesau and Co’s publications, and contain 
a mass of useful and interesting information. 
Sir Sankaran Nair is a living politician and ad- 
ministrator, Malabari was a social reformer of 
far-reaching inllucncc, and Arnold was an interpreter 
of the Hast to the West in a far better and nobler 
sense than Kipling. Short accounts of their lives, 
activities and teachings, plentifully interspersed with 
quotations from their speeches and writings, are 
bound to prove usciul for ready reference and in- 
structive to the general reader. We are glad to find 
that thete cheap publications are being appreciated 
in England, as wc have had occasion to know lrom 
casual references. To us they are highly valuable. 


Asok.Y Anush ASAN, A* o', Sandait and Bengali transla- 
tions , and notes , by Chant Chandra Basu an l I a/it Mohan 
Kar, Bp. a \x + iji, 6 Ulus. ( Calm! (a , n)ij) A’>. 

It is difficult to imagine a more inconvenient 
arrangement of the matter than that adopted in 
this book. The texts of all the inscriptions are 
given first, then all the Sanskrit versions, then all the 
Bengali renderings, and lastly the mites. The reader 
who wants to study a particular inscription has to 


keep his fingers in four different places m the volume. 
We beg pardon, it should be five places ; for the 
plates* are not given opposite the pages they refer to, 
but are scattered throughout the volume at the 
caprice of the binder. The proofs have been very 
carelessly read, while the minutest accuracy is 
necessary in n work of this sort with the least 
pretension to scholarship The plate of the Kummini 
Dei inscription bears the direction “sec page SO,’’ 
whereas the subject is treated on pages B«N, 4!) and 
NX only. The puzzling word athn hhnyiyc in this 
edict, is rendered in Sanskrit as arthn-hhngi (p. 4\)) 
and in Bengali as nslita-bhnyi (p XXi. Evidently the 
Sanskrit form is due to a misprint, I*. 1 lit). Him bra is 
given as Chart a. The geographical notes (pp. 
12G-K10) me lull of inispi in#' s, mistakes and obsolete 
information. No reason has been given for the 
editors' failure to supply Sanskrit versions of Kock 
lkliets 10 1” (p. -k*j, while the, others are given. 

The first and hitherto only version of Asoka’s 
inscriptions in Bengali was issued about BO years 
ago bv Ktishna Bihari Sen, on the basis ol thy 
antediluvian Corpus 1 rescript loiitun [inherit uni, \ ol. 1. 
A new version, taking account of all our recoil 
informal ion on the subject, is highly to be desired. 
But Balm Churn Chandia Husu'* work, though 
published in It Mo is about a decade behind modern 
research and altogcthci ignores the work lately done 
in elucidating the edicts, by contributors to the 
Indian Anlii/ttnry , the J. A*. A. S. and other journals 
of learned societies. In addition to the Asoka biblio- 
graphy givem in V. A. Smith's lint ly History of India, 
.'ltd. ed , pp. 172- ITT, the following “Asoka Notes’’ 
have appeared in the./. A'. A. V. April and July 1!)1T 
(Thomas', October H)1T (Hultzeli), Jail. ltMo 
(Thomas), July HUo (Aivangar),— while studies on 
the same subject by Cliarpcntier, Aivangar and 
layasvval have appeared in the Indian Ant binary 
in 11) lli and 101F Vincent Smith, Dr. Thomas, 
llultzsch and Fleet W re not such names in the field ol 
Indian research that Babu Charuchandra Basu can 
pass over their opinions in contemptuous silence. 
The Royal Asiatic Society of (beat Britain is not 
such an obscure body nor is its Journal so difficult 
to procure that a writer \\ irking in Calcutta can be 
excused for not consulting it. No great brain power 
is required for the work ; only a little industry and 
the spirit of the fullest investigation of truth. But 
that industry and that scientific spirit have not been 
shown by the editors of the book under review. 

Wc should be sorry it tlys book is regarded as an 
example of Hie way in which the latest school of 
historical students in Bengal do their work. 

J.uirwTii Sakkau. 

Hindi. 

OtheI.I.o iy Pandit (ijnin l Put\ad (Ihildyal, IS. A. 
J' tinted and pil'd i die <i l\y l'i\lreennit!i Sharma at the 
lal'shrni Narayan J'/css, Mora la bad. Crown Svo.pp. ibS. 
1’j‘ite — . Is. S. 

This is an almost literal translation of the drama 
of Shakespeare. The metrical portions have very in- 
frequently been rendered into metre and the transla- 
tion, though not of the very high order of simil|ar 
translations of Shakespeare's dramas, is yet satisfac- 
tory. We wish to see all Shakespeare’s dramas in 
Hindi, hitherto only a few being translated. The 
language of the translation in the drama under 
review is good on the whole. The author lias follow- 
ed the method of the annotators of English classics, 
in giving an introductory review of the drama ; and 
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tlie book will prove perhaps most useful to English 
students studying the drama. There are printing 
errors in the book, but it is neatly bound. 

StNSKKlf SAHITYA KA AITIII \SIKL ANUSH II.AX fiy 
l ndra Vat gat an kar % (jut uhid, A "angu and ftinttd at the 
(juruhuLi /Vjj, Ranifri. Royal S vo. pp. Of I'riie — As. 0. 

This gives a historical sketch of the Sanskrit liter- 
ature and points out the philological and other 
changes brought about in it through the influence of 
the different periods oflndian history. The examination 
of tacts is fairly critical and we agree in the mam with 
the views of the author. The language sustains the 
reputation of the author in his otliei publications. 
The printing and get-up arc fair. 

• * M. S, 

Marathi. . 

• \ 

Aryanum \ S \nanui v Pmcm.\ \\ Akwu’iiiv 
Itihasa or the am tent as well d\ modern history of 
the A*yan festivals by ‘ Riyvedi ' Pubhshet v • Arya 
dhannavii harak Mandah. Bombay. Prict Re. 

I-R-O. Ptlgtv jtjj. 

In these days when a good deal of interest is creat- 
ed in the minds of young men in the history of their 
nation in its political, social, icligious and other 
aspects, the publication of a work t incing tin* history 
<)t our festivals to their origin, noting t lie transform- 
ations they have undergone in the course of centuries, 
describing the present stage of growth or decadence 
anrl making useful suggestions to restore them to 
their pristine greatness or to adapt them so as to 
suit our present circumstances, must be considered 
very oppnttunc. The vaiiety and amount of informa- 
tion, the lucidity of the style, the nice way of present- 
ing the subject matter so as to make it palatable, the 
balance of judgment discernible throughout the work, 
the breadth of view and the instruction and enlight- 
enment it gives, arc some of the most attractive 
features which ensure commendation and warm ap- 
preciation Ironi the public, both of orthodox and 
reformed views. The book is undoubtedly a valuable 
addition to the existing Marathi literature. 

Hhi;tacii\ LUgi lbowa m the Fallacy of the 
Devil ‘by Mr. Rarnkrishna R. Xaik Afandrupkar. 
I 'ages /Rj. Price Re, / ~<V. Published by the author 
himself at Bijapiu . * 

This is the third edition of \lr. Naik’s brochure on 
the question of the existence of evil spirits. The 
author has considerably succeeded in his commend- 
able attempt to dispel the widely prevalent, vet fool- 
ish and harmful notions about spirits. Mr. Naik has 
taken considerable pains in taking both a common- 
sense as well as a scientific view of the question of the 
existence of evil spirits and allied subjects, and though 
his attempt may not succeed in entirely removing the 
deep-rooted superstitions from the minds of the ignor- 
ant, it will surely set educated people a-thinkiug and 
carry conviction to those who have a reasoning turn 
of mind. It is necessary that some means should be 
devised to bring the book within the reach of the 
ignorant masses among whom peculiar notions about 
ghosts, goblins and apparitions are largely pre- 
valent. 

Bharat-Sevak — A monthly magazine edited by 
Afr. R, (J . Pradhan B, A,, L . L.B., and published 

56—12 


at Poona. Annual Snb\t ripthai Rs. j-R-o in< lading 
postage. 

This is a high class magazine and embracing as it 
does all subjects of human interest peculiarly affecting 
the people of India, it should command respect and 
carry influence with the educated people. In the July 
issue of this periodical a prominent place is assigned 
to .an article from the pen of Kao Bahadur Sardar 
M. V, Kibe M. A. on the subject of compulsory educa- 
tion, which should attract* attention and invfte 
thoughtful consideration of educationists and educat- 
ed parents, if for nothing else, at least for the peculiar 
view entertained by the writer that it is wrong to 
advocate the imparting ol education to children 
through their mother-tongue, and that Tar more 
beneficial results are likely to accrue by making 
English, the medium of instruction even in Primary 
schools— a view not shared by the majority of educa- 
ted Indians. We wish a long and prosperous career 
to this new venture. 

V. G. AptIv 

('il'J.VRATr. 

• 

Jai;\ V i k 1 1 \ vi ITtrusiio, Part III, by Rat mi Sink 
Dip Sin/} Purnmr, published by the Satiety for the 
Rneouragemeuf of Cheap Literature, printed at the 
Diamond Jidulee Printing Press, ?1 hmedubud . Cloth 
bound pp. Pt Re. o-S-n. ( iqiu). 

Tiiis part of the famous men of the world series 
contains. the lives of Demosthenes and Sir William 
Wallace. The first is a translation from Marathi, 
and the other of a Hindi version of a Bengali work 
by Babu Yogendratmlh Bandopadhayay. 

AlU li ASK ASTRA N \N SlOIJlIANTO, PT. I., by /eklsilU 
/.. llarbha ya. Printed at the Lady A’ art hoot e Orphan - 
age K. .V. Sailor Printing Press, Bombay. Paper cover % 
pp. J (j. Price unpublished . ( in/O/. 

Gujarati Literature does not overflow with original 
works on Political Economy'. In fact, the last book 
oil the subject, and that too, a translation of Mrs. 
Fawcett's work was published years ago. Under the 
circumstances a really good book on the subject is a 
desideratum, but that can come only from the pen of 
a person who has saturated lmuself* with, and made 
a serious study of it. The present writer has been 
'‘jack" of many, as appears from the way in which 
he describes himself as the author of books on widely 
differing matters. If is title therefore to write on this 
highly scientific subject appears to he exiguous, and 
we really admire his temerity in trying to popularise 
Political Economy, by means of a book, which both 
in style and matter, cannot be characterised other- 
wise than as stilted. The very title oftlufbookia 
found fault with, and certainly it errs in grammar ; 
possibly that is a printer’s error, but the start fairly 
represents what follows. At times one finds the 
w riter arrogating to himself more than the honors of 
English text book writers, e.g., where he says that.he 
has produced diagrams which would be iound in no 
other work. We think the author knows fairly well 
that the book will not be found suitable for that 
class of people — the ordinary merchants — who are 
primarily meant to be benefited by it. The trumpet 
sound under which the writer of the foreword intro- 
duces the book makes us doubt the genuineness of the 
admiration under wrtiich he wrote its few lines. 

Kheti Stihakaryii, a quarterly magazine ; We 
do not review magazine*. 
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( / ) Bharat Dttrdadia Pavshana f f e) Bharat no 
it shat kat. 

These arc two leaflets issued l>v a Society called 
Shis ha A 1 undid. We cannot easily realise what 
Shishus fin fonts) have to do with these “high" sub- 
jects. Wc think the labor in writing them is lost, so 
far as “infants” are concerned. 

The housefly. This is a small treatise written 
about the evils of the house fly by I)r. J. 1). Munsilf 
lor the Hroach Sanitary Association, and n produces 
well known tacts. 

History of Hnrodri. This history of Baroda and 
its Rulers is published bv the Slate and is will 
written. 


A COMPARATIVE REVIEW OK TIIE Pl'lt \N STORIES 
(M India and Europe, bv J.Pjt^hijwra, M.A., prin- 
ted at the LakHnuivitas Press, Baroda. Thuk Card- 
board, />/'. yS. Xo Price. ( itjjoj. 4 

The title of the book shows very well what it con- 
tains. The writer has been at great pains over the 
subject mat ter ot his work, and furnishes not only 
interesting reading, but food for thought. To those 
who do i t know pinch about the origin of our 
Ibiranir 1 'gends, there is much to learn here, and to 
those wl. know about them, there is an opportunity 
given for checking their inlrrenec* oi conclusions. 

K. M. J. 


NOTES 


Causes of National Strength. 

Iu his book on J’Jivsics n ud Politics 
Walter Bagehot devotes his second essay 
to the discussion of the question why one 
nation is stronger than another. “The 
answer,” he says, “is that there are very 
many advantages — some small and some 
great — every one of which tends to make 
the nation which has it superior to the 
nation which has it not ; that many of 
these advantages can be imparted to 
subjugated races, or imitated by competing 
races ; and that, though some of these 
advantages may be perishable or inimi- 
table, yet, on the whole, the energy of 
civilisation grows by the coalescence of 
strengths and by the competition of 
strengths.” 

By far the greatest advantage is, in his 
opinion, the acquisition oft he legn! tihre ; 
“a polity first — what sort of polity' is 
immaterial ; a law first — what kind of law 
is secondary ; a person or set of persons 
to pay*’ deference to— though who he is, 
or they are, by comparison scarcely 
signifies.” Tins represents the first stage 
of civilisation. When a nation has * got a 
fixed law or a custom, the second step 
which it has to make is the “getting out 
of a fixed law,” “breaking the cake of 
custom,” breaking through it and rea oil- 
ing something better. The reason why 
there have been so many arrested civilisa- 
tions in the world is the inability to break 
through custom. For, as the author puts 
it, “one most important pre-requisite of a 


prevailing nation iA that it should have 
passed (jut of the first stage of civilisation 
into the second stage — out of t lie stage 
where permanence is most wanted into 
that where vat lability is most wanted; 
and you cannot comprehend wbv progress 
is so slow till you see how hard the most 
obstinate tendencies of human nature 
make that step to mankind.” 

“Of course the nation we are supposing 
must keep the virtues of its first stage as 
it passes into the after stage, else it will be 
trodden out ; it will have lost the savage 
virtues in getting the beginning of the 
civilised virtues ; and the savage virtues 
which tend to war are the daily bread of 
human nature.” 

The Political Advantage of Monotheism. 

Bagehot has also discussed the kind 
of morals and the kind of religion which go 
to strengthen nations. He expresses the 
opinion that “Those kinds of morals and 
that kind of religion which tend to make 
the fi rifle st and most effectual character 
are sure to prevail, all else being the 
same; and creeds or systems that con- 
duce to a soft limp mind tend to perish, 
except some hard extrinsic force keep them 
alive. Thus Epicureanism never prosper- 
ed at Rome, but^ Stoicism did; the stiff, 
serious character ’of the great prevailing 
nation was attracted by what seemed a 
confirming creed, and deterred by what 
looked like a relaxing creed. The inspirit- 
ing doctrines fell upon the ardent character, 
and so confirmed its energy. Strong 
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beliefs win strong men, and then make 
them stronger. Such is no doubt ' one 
cause why Monotheism tends to prevail 
over Polytheism ; it produces a highet , 
steadier character , calmed and concentrat- 
ed by a great single object ; it is not con- 
fused by competing rites , or distracted by 
miscellaneous deities . Polytheism is re- 
ligion in commission, and it is weak ac- 
cordingly, But it will be said the Jews, 
who were monotheist, were conquered by 
the Romans, who were polytheist. Yes, 
it must be anstvered* because tlu* Romans 
had other gilts ; they had a capacit y for 
polities, a habit of discipline, and of these 
the Jews had not thedeast. The religious 
advantage was an advantage, but it was 
counter-weighed. ” 

Then? are reasons for thinking that 
what Bagehot sa 3 r s is true. There is no 
) law in the abstract reasoning ; and history 
furnishes corroborating examples. ( )ne 
reason why the Musaimans were able to 
conquer India was undoubtedly their 
monotheistic faith and their consequent 
comparatively greater national or commu- 
nal solidarity than that of the Hindus. 
In North-Western India the Sikhs prevailed 
for a time,— no doubt partly because of 
their energising and unifying monotheistic 
faith. The influence of an overmastering 
idea or the predominating worship of a 
dynamic god or goddess may also tend to 
make a nation strong for a time. For 
example, the ^Maharastra-Bhaniia’* which 
the Saint Ramdas, spiritual prcceptoi of 
Sivaji, taught, combined with the worship 
of the goddess lihavani and of Siva the 
destroyer, conduced to produce a firm, 
steady type of character which gave the 
Marathas ascendaftey for some genera- 
tions. When in Europe the Musaimans 
overran and conquered most of the 
southern and central countries, they were 
undoubtedly more monotheistic t[ian the 
Christians. In the Christian cult of that 
age in the countries conquered Mary, Jesus, 
and numerous saints and saintesses, and 
their images, and the tombs, shrines 
and relies of holy persons had thrown Hod 
altogether into the background. In 
modern Europe, too, speaking generally, 
the most progressive nations are those 
which are least idolatrous or polytheistic, 
considering protestants and rationalists 
to be less polytheistic than Roman Catho- 
des. 

It may be said the Musaimans are more 


monotheistic than Christians; \vhy then 
are the former not a predominant people 
now ? We may reply, in the words of 
Bagehot, that, the religious advantage of 
the Musaimans is an advantage, but it is 
counter- weighed. What? these counter- 
weights are, it is not the object of this 
note to enumerate. 

» * 

Our Average Income contrasted with 
Prisoners’ Expenses- 

Sir Robert (jilfen ( 1 SB7 — -llj 10} was a 
financial journalist, statistician and econo- 
mist whose high authority and practical 
experience were universally recognized in 
( ircat Britain. He was chief statistical 
adviser to the British Government, presi- 
dent of the Statistical Society find a 
l'ellow of the Koyal Society. At the 
meeting of the British Association 
in l'JOB he put forward estimates as to the 
aggregate income and wealth of the people 
of different parts of the British Empire. 
The aggregate annual income of India was 
put down at .£000,000,000. As the popu- 
lation of India is in round numbers 
BOO, 0(10,000, the average annual income 
of Indians per head is £2 or Rs. 30. Similar 
estimates were made by Lord Cromer 
(then Major B.uiug)and by Lord Curzon. 
Probably all these estimates were based 

on the same data, furnished by the British 

bureaucracy in India. Indian statisticians 
and British statistical writers like Bigby 
have not accepted these estimates as 
correct. They consider them far too 
optimistic. Let us, however, accept this 
ollicial estimate as accurate. We should 
bear in minif that Rs. BO is not the 
minimum annual income of Indians 
per head. It is only an average, which 
means that there are higher incomes as 
well as lower incomes, and the average 
represents a sort of mean. There are 
millions upon millions, of Indians whose 
annual income is less than Rs. BCT. There 
are again large numbers of persons who 
have no income at all,— who subsist on 
charity or by thieving. But let us take 
the annual income of Rs. BO per head as 
the basis of the comparison with the ex- 
penses of prisoners which we are going 
to institute. 

Jail regulations are in no country 
based on the idea that prisoners arc to be 
supplied with* comforts or luxuries. The 
idea everywhere is to supply them with 
the barest necessities of existence, so 
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that they may not die and may be 
able to preserve their health and do the 
tasks assigned to them. Let us now sec 
whether it is possible for Indians outside 
jails to command those bare necessities 
of life which convicts in jails are supplied 
with. We shall not take into considera- 
tion all the expenses incurred by the jail 
department in coinfection with prisoners. 
We shall consider only three kinds of 
expenditure viz., those on diet, bedding 
and clothing, and medical treatment. 
The following table is compiled from the 
Annual Reports of the Jail Department 
in four provinces for the year 1915. 

SoMH ITKMS OK (All. KXl’KNPITrKK I'ER CONVICT IS 

n>ir». 

Province. Kiel- Bedding run. Medical. Total. 

Clothing. 

C. P. and Hcrar ,'!1 (■’.) -12 11 2 1-1 ::7-!> o 

IJ. P. 11 -.'5-0 -17.! 2-1 IS IS-5-11 

Hihar-Orissa 1-10-10 I>-1,”.-1 1-s 

Bengal 17-7-0 C> 2-.‘; 7-10-10 01-1-1 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the 
expenses were the lowest. But even there 
the total of only the three kinds of ex- 
penses considered amounted to Rs. 37-9-0, 
or Rs. 7-9 more than the average income of 
an Indian. It will be seen that this income 
of Rs. 30 per annum woual not be sufficient 
even for the diet-money of a prisoner in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, not to 
speak of the other Provinces, where the 
expenditure was higher. It may be argued 
that among the Indian population out- 
side prisons are included large numbers of 
children, whose living expenses ai;e less 
than those of adults, and .that the jail 
average is mainly, though not entirely, 
for adults. But, speaking generally, 
growing children do not jeat very much 
less than adults; and the totals for the 
four provinces mentioned in the table are 
more than our average income of Rs. 30 
by Rs. 7-9-0, Rs. 18-5-11, Rs. 25-1 -N, and 
Rs. 31-4-1 respectively. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that the non- 
convict population of India has various 
items of expenditure in addition to 'those 
included in the table. They have to build 
and repair their hovels, huts or cottages, 
they have to incur expenses in connection 
with the confinement of the mothers, they 
have to or ought to educate their children, 
they have to perform the religious rites 
and celebrate the social fi/nctions in con- 
nection with births, initiations, marriages, 
deaths, they have to take part in the 


religious fes tivals of their respective sects, 
they have to visit places of pilgrimage, and 
they have also to incur travelling ex- 
penses in connection with other journeys 
undertaken for discharging domestic or 
social obligations. 

IIow then do the hundreds of millions 
of indigent Indians make both ends meet? 
Well, the plain answer is, the ends do not 
meet, or rather they meet in the grave-yard 
or in the burning-ground. 

But, it may be said, that this is mere 
poetising, it is not a* hard; matter-of-fact 
answer. Yes, it is poetry, — grim tragedy 
of a sort, if you, like. 

A hard, matter-of-fact answer may 
also be given. Rs. 30 represents the 
income, and the expenditure is much 
greater. Whence docs the balance come 
from ? Well, the balance need not come 
in at all. The patient population of India 
have discovered a way out of the difficulty. 
They meet the extra expenditure by Star- 
ving or fasting, by wearing rags or go- 
ing naked, by dwelling in hovels unfit for 
cattle or in no-houses at all under the 
open sky, by themselves and their children 
remaining illiterate, and, when they or 
their children fall ill, by not going in for 
any medical treatment at all. They are 
of necessity believers in the faith cure. 
Some go on borrowing as long as they 
can. Families remain involved in debt 
from generation to generation. Some 
lead the lives of hangers-on on their near 
or distant relatives. The more enter- 
prising among the needy have recourse to 
thieving, Those who are bolder still and 
unscrupulous resort to dacoities though 
all daeoits are not of this description. 

From life-long semk-starvation to daco- 
ity, all the evils mentioned above are social 
maladies that require a patient diagnosis 
and effective remedies. But the officers 
and imps of the C. I. 1). are not the kind of 
doctors ‘which society requires. 

The Evils of Indigence- 

Let us enumerate some of the evils of 
indigence. They are mal-nutrition, weak- 
ness, short lives, epidemics, premature 
deaths ; nudity or .seini-nudity, had health, 
vice, crime, disease, death ; want of shelter, 
exposure tosun, rain and other inclemencies 
of the weather, disease, death ; ignorance, 
illiteracy, insanitation, shortened life, un- 
timely death ; superstition, emasculation 
timidity or cowardice, fatalism, approxU 
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mation to animal existence ; mendicancy, 
parasitism, and the consequent loss of self- 
respect arid manliness. 

Wherever there is the cowering servility 
oi the indigent, there is also the correspon- 
ding bullying tyranny of the man dressed 
in a little brief authority, derived either 
from official position* or from the 
possession of wealth. Thus are the 
wrongs of the weak and indigent 
avenged. Let all men who have to do 
with the poor beware of this nemesis. All 
wrongs reboutid ancf hit back the wrong- 
'd oer by degrading him. 

Income and Wealth pf the British Empire- 

We give below' Sir Robert Giffen’s esti- 
mates, of 1003, of the aggregate income 
per anritim and wealth of some parts of 
the British Umpire in millions of pounds 
sterling, with their population in 1911 in 
approximate millions.* 

AodKli'JATE INCOME. 

Country linnun 

United Kingdom lT.IO 

Canada 270 

India <>00 

South Africa ><•<* 

In the above table the population figures 
are for 1911, whereas the estimates of 
income were made in 1903. In 1911 the 
income of other parts of tfie British Empire 
rpust have increased. We cannot' say the 
same for India with certainty. Taking 
the figures as they arc, the income of 
Indians is seen to be miserably small. 


filiation 

1.1 


Wealth. 
Wealth in millions 


Country. -s. 

I'nitcd Kingdom • 1.1,000 

Canada 1,310 

India 0,000 

South Africa 000 


t 

Population 
in millions. 
41 
7 

;u n 
o 


We very much doubt whether the 
wealth of India has been at all Correctly 
estimated. Anglo-Indian officials are 
interested in presenting to the world a 
very rosy picture of India's financial posi- 
tion. 1 Ience all official estimates of India’s 
income and capital should be received with 
caution. But even if .their accuracy be 
taken for granted, what a sorry figure 
India cuts ! The wealth of Britishers is 
£333 per head, of Canadians £193 per 
head and of South Africans £100 per head. 
But the wealth of Indians is about £9 1 .2 
per head*. 


India's Poverty and Allied Problems- 

The utter indigence of hundreds of milli- 
ons of Indians is itself a great evil. It is 
nothing but unmitigated v^rctchedness to 
have to go without sufficient food, suffi- 
cient clothing and sufficient shelter. But 
our poverty gives rise to other problems 
and makes their solutjon difficult. There 
can be no progress in sanitation and edu- 
cation without adequate progressive ex- 
penditure. But where is the money to 
come from ? Poverty, again, cannot be 
removed, unless people have healthier and 
stronger bodies and more alert and en- 
lightened minds. 

Even with her present revenues much 
coukl be done for the good of India’s chil- 
dren. Gut as the control of both in- 
come and expenditure is in foreign hands, 
the progress of India is not the sole 
or main consideration. The remedy, 
therefore, is Home Rule. But Home Rule, 
again, depends on the enlightenment of 
the masses. So let us resolve to make 
whatever progress we can in all directions. 
This does not mean that all problems are 
of equal importance ; it only means that 
they arc interdependent. The attainment 
of Home Rule is unquestionably the most 
urgent and important political and econo- 
mic problem before the country. 

The Home Rule League. 

A Home Rule League has been establish- 
ed in Madras, and more than thirty 
branches have been established all over 
the country. Home Rule literature is also 
in circulation. All this is good news and 
encouraging ifews. Well done, Madras. 

What wedonot like is the reappearance in 
another form of the old line of demarcation 
between "Moderates” and "Extremists.” 
Moderates remain where they were, only 
“Extremists” flock round the new banner of 
Home Rule. This is much to lie regretted. 
We think the political ideal of alfr earnest 
Indians is in substance the same, though 
the names given to it may not be the same. , 
Why'then divide ourselves along party lines ? 
We know even the old difference between 
Moderates and Extremists in Bengal was 
in the case of many men more personal 
than as regards questions of principle or 
political ideal. Are we never to be able to 
sink our personal differences ? 

In Calcutta some thirty men met 
together and have formed themselves into 
a Home Rule Leag&e. No public notice of 
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the meeting seems to have been given; at 
least we saw none. No letters seem to 
have Ijeen issued to men likely to be in- 
terested in the matter; at "least we 
received none.'' We write in the way we 
are doing, simply • to say that Home Rule 
is not the hobby of a small clique, it is 
a question which has aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the dn Lire educated public, 
and that, therefore, the formation of 
a Home Rule League ought; to have 
been considered a matter of sufficient 
importance to prevent its being done in 
the perfunctory manner in which it seems 
to have been done. There was nothing 
to conceal, nothing to be afraid of. Why 
then this want of publicity and this hurry ? 

The first use in India of the term 
“Home Rule.” 

The way in which Mr. Dadahhai Xaoroji 
used and explained the word Swaraj and 
demanded the thing for which it stands, 
in his presidential address at the Calcutta 
Congress of 1906, makes that term equiva- 
lent to Home Rule, though he did not use 
the latter expression. 

There is not the least doubt that the 
person who has done more than anybody 
else to bring the problem of Indian Home 
Rule within the range of practical polities 
:s Mrs. Annie Besant. So, it is not with 
a view to minimising her achievement that 
we point out the inaccuracy of her asser- 
tion in New India that “On September 
14th, 1015, the first use, so far as we 

know, was made of the name Iloniq. Rule 
in Indian polities.” The expression was 
used much earlier in this Review. In fact, 
we published an article under the heading 
“Home Rule for India” in June, 1907. It 
is a small matter, but it is good to be 
accurate in matters of history. 

The Governor .on Internments. 

« 

In one of his Dacca speeches 1 1, E. the 
Governor said that an officer qualified to 
he. a High Com t Judge [why not an actual 
High Court Judge ?] examines the evi- 
dence brought forward by the police 
against suspects, and persons are interned 
only after he has been satisfied. But we 
think it is still police evidence on which 
people are punished. It is only with the 
aid of the best counsel that sometimes 
persons accused of heinous crimes arc able 
to prove that they are 'innocent and that 


the evidence adduced against them is 
concocted. Seeing that counsel’s help is 
so necessary for dispensing justice, and 
seeing that in important cases two or 
three judges sit together to try a case, we 
think there ought to be an advisory board 
to sift the evidence on which persons are 
interned. And tljere ought to be in these 
cases a Public Defender. A leading lawyer 
ought to be appointed to this post. The 
experiment lias been tried with success in 
America. Public prosecutors are .appointed 
practically to secure the conviction and 
punishment of the guilty. 15ut the protec- 
tion of the innoyeiit is equally the duty of 
Government. On this ‘ground we advocate 
the appointment of a Public Defender, 
who is to lie Government servant bound to 
secrecy. No one should be interned in any 
unhealthy locality. Even in the healthiest 
of places, restrictions placed on freedom of 
movement and warft of proper physical 
exercise, combined with mental disquiet and 
depression, injuriously ailed the health of 
the persons detained. A person’s place of 
detention should under no circumstances 
be more unhealthy than his usual place of 
abode and business. There should he fre- 
quent periodical medical examination of 
the interned. 

Many bread-winners of families have 
been interned. Their allowances should 
be such as to enable them to maintain 
both themselves and their families. 

The Indian Association on Internments 

In this connection, we fully endorse the 
representation on the policy and procedure 
oi internments submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal by Balm Surendranath 
Banerjea. on behalf oltthe Indian Associa- 
tion. Beeontly scores of persons have 
been arrested and interned. Most of them 
are young men and students. Bengal is 
not in a state of siege; it is far removed 
from tht theatre of war. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we oannot but strongly 
protest against placing the province under 
a sort of martial law. The reign of the 
police informer and the spy should cease 
and the responsible high-placed servants 
of the Crown slioulrj assert themselves and 
act according to the principles of wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship. Lord Curzon’s 
contempt for public opinion and consequent 
autocratic proceedings have been the root- 
cause of all the subsequent political 
troubles and unrest. If police informers' 
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and spies, whose occupation depends on 
the continuance of the present stale of 
things, nje allowed to poison the minds ot 
‘the highest officers in the land against the 
youth of Bengal, the latter must continue 
to he looked upon with suspicion and 
treated accordingly. There is a moral cer- 
tainty that a considerable proportion, if 
not the majority, of the persons suspected 
are being treated unjustly. Injustice 
i ankles iri the minds of even those who 
may he considered weak and despicable, 
and no man *an fetfesee and prevent the 
jevileonsefpienees of such embittered feelings. 
The mistake of Lord Curzon and his subor- 
dinates ought not .to be repeated in a 
different form. 

We write as we do because the ruined 
hopes and bullied lives of many promising 
high-souled young men grieve us sorely. 
We would fain see the country make rapid 
strides along the paths* of peaceful progress 
a n d* d e v e 1 o p m e n t . 

We may incidentally notice the attempt 
made by certain Anglo-Indian journalists 
to belittle the representation of the Indian 
Association on the alleged ground of Babu 
Surendranath Bnncrjea’s not being a repre- 
sentative of Bengal. And why ? Because, 
forsooth, he was not elected a. member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council. As if 
that Council is at all truly representative 
ol the country, and as if the present-day 
law-makers of India are also its representa- 
tive-makers. Babu Surendranath Banerjea 
possesses to-day as much representative 
character as lie did before the days of the 
last election. It is true, he did not then and 
he docs not now represent all sections of 
the educated public, but lie does represent 
a large proportion c*f them. 

Besides, the important point is purpose- 
- ly ignored, that it is not Babu Surendra- 
nftth who speaks in his individual capacity, 
but it is as a mouthpiece of the Indian 
Association that he speaks. Aid the 
Indian Association, though not fully repre- 
sentative of the entire educated public of 
Bengal, is more widely representative than 
any other association in the province. 

Further Repressive Legislation 
Foreshadowed. 

The following paragraph from the 
Bengal Police Administration Report for 
1915 seems to foreshadow, at least to 
>*seek to prove the need of, further repressive 
legislation 


Si'nrrrors IurKKATUKE. * 

Increased artivitv i.i the ciieulatnxi t >1 seditious 
leaflets came to notice about June and continued 
throughout tlie year, ruder the existing law, mere 
possession of seditious matter is, not an oik nee and 
const qmmt ly time are no means of checking this 
serious evil at the lountam head. It is only after 
seditious and lull.immal »u y mailer has been circulat- 
ed and the mischief done, that I he law can be put in 
motion. There is convincing evidence that the ♦re- 
volutionary p. . r t v in Heni^al depend * largely upon 
seditious liteiatme to recruit th-*ir ranks and several 
youths have confessed that thev were drawn into the 
movement through reading the leaflets issued by the 
revolutionists. Penalising the possession jnf seditious 
matter may not be a complete cure lor the evil but it 
will materially assist to check it. 

The law of sedition in India is such that 
many classical woiks and others of un- 
doubted authority and value may be 
brought under it ; and the possession of 
these may be made penal under the new 
law indirectly demanded. And if there be 
an official tlemand, there will bean oflieial 
supply. But where and when would the 
limit of repression lie reached ? liven at 
present during house-searches copies of the 
Oiti 7 , and some works of distinguished 
Bengali authors are, tjuile unwarrantably, 
seized* by the police. Will ami can Govern- 
ment prepare and circulate a complete 
Index Lihrorum I*mhihitorum t and issue 
up-to-date supplements daily or weekly ? 

The human heart is the real nursery and 
factory ot all things good, bad and indiflhr. 
cut. That place cannot be searched by the 
police and the effects taken possession of 
and removed. Therefote, that alone would 
be a ladieal remedy for sedition which 
would prevent people Iroin thinking and 
feeling # seditiously. Can British statesman- 
ship tackle this problem or can it not ? 

The Governor in Council has not either 
endorsed or disapproved of the lnspector- 
Gcncrul's indirect suggestion contained in 
the paragraph quoted above. 

In Praise of the Police. 

The Bengal Police Admiiifstration 
Report for lulo has this to say in praise 
of the Police Department 

Thk Year's Work. 

The work of the past year furnishes a splendid 
record of self-sacrifice and unremitting labour. Un- 
deterred alike by the threats of the anarchists or by 
the ill-natured and spiteful criticism which finds daily 
expression in the columns of the Bengali press, the 
ollicers of the department have continued the struggle 
against revolutionary crimt with a courage and devo- 
tion which dcservfs the admiration and gratitude of 
all honest men. If ever the time arrives -when a 
complete record can be jfliblislied of the work of this 
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department siilce its inception it will be admitted that, 
in the European and Indian officers of tlie Intelligence 
Brauch, Govern incut lias at its disposal a body of 
men second to none in loyalty, courage and devotion 
to duty. 

We do not gYudgc the police this praise, 
which “the Governor in Council entirely 
endorses. ” Many men of the Department 
have certainly deserved it. But it is neither 
correct, nerr digni fifed, nor statesmanlike, 
to characterise the criticism of the Bengali 
press as ill-natured and spiteful. The 
wearer ajone knows where the shoe pin- 
ches. And the Bengali press represents those 
innocent people of Bengal who are in- 
convenienced by the Police shoe. Do 1 1 is 
Excellency the Governor and members of 
his executive council know why the police 
are disliked and feared ? 

By the by, what has become of Mr. 
Gourlay’s enquiry into the working of the 
police department ? Did he submit any re- 
port ? What was His Excellency’s private 
secretary’s verdict ? If it was in favour 
oi the police and if His Excellency has ac- 
cepted it, the lad should be made known 
to the public. There is no reason why the 
high eulogy, if any, bestowed by Mr. 
Gourlay on the police should remain un- 
published. 

Government may also deign to consider 
why the Bengali press does not indulge in 
spiteful and ill-natured remarks on post- 
men, postmasters, munsils, subordinate 
judges, deputy collectors, Are. Unquestion- 
ably a far larger number of persons have 
to deal and come into contact with 
these public servants than with police- 
men. The theory that we arg spiteful can 
be supported only on the supposition that 
we are all would-be dacoits or criminals of 
that description, or arc in sympathy with 
such persons, and we hate 'the police be- 
cause they stand in the way of our or their 
giving effect to criminal intentions ; — 
which is a highly complimentary hy- 
pothesis/ 

We know Government cannot do with- 
' out the police. They are its eves and 
hands. Let them be praised and rewafded. 
But why seek to stop our mouths ? The 
only wise method of stopping criticism is 
to raise the efficiency and elevate the cha- 
racter of the police force. Any other me- 
thod is unwise. Why are the London 
Police not criticised, though the highest 
ministers of the Crown in ‘England are 
often subjected to abuse and virulent cri- 
ticism by sections ofUhe British press. Be- 


cause the London Police are friends and 
servants of law-abiding citizens. Can the 
same thing he. said of our police officials ? 

It should not be forgotten that improve- 
ment in the character and conduct bt the 
police is due in no inconsiderable measure 
to criticism in the newspapers. 

Emigration to Fiji. 

We are glad to find that the assurance 
given bv the Government of India during 
the viceroyaltv of Lord Uardingc that 
the system of supplying indentured labour 
to Fiji would be abolished, has not allayed 
all the apprehensions of the leading 
Indians in Fiji/ Those Who profit by that 
system are wealthy/ powerful and re- 
sourceful. They may yet succeed in getting 
a substitute for the indenture system which, 
while differing in name, would be the same 
in substance. One such system, that pre- 
vailing in the Federated Malay States, 
has already been proposed to be intro- 
duced; whereupon the leading Indians of 
Fiji have made a representation to Mr. K. 
Castaldi, Secretary to the Indian Immigra- 
tion Committee, Suva, Fiji, which is dated 
July lo, 1 i)10, a copy of which has been 
sent to us from that colony. It is printed 
below. 

We have been made aware from newspaper reports, 
etc., of the question*, that aie exercising the mind 
of your committee regarding the future prosperity of 
this Colony, in which our countrymen arc admittedly 
a most important factor. 

2. As regards the proposal to substitute a system 
copied from the Federated Malay States, we beg 
most respectfully to submit that such a vhange 
would revive penalties similar to those already 
lately deletfd from our existing indentured labour 
code. And the power that the employer would 
possess to place a labourer under arrest lor real or 
imaginary impertinence or disobedience, etc , 
would iend itself to mrfny abuses; also the 
power the magistrates would possess in the 
matter ot the penalties for such offences might 
be abused. A glance at the March, April, and June, 
1010, numbers of the “Indian Emigrant" published 
in Madras^ would convince one that under this so- 
called fiec immigration there are great wrongs in 
the matter of the recommitment, stay at Depot, 
embarking and voyage. 

3. In view of the foregoing we beg to suggest 
that the system outlined by Messrs. Andrews and 
Pearson in their admirable report deserves to be 
given the first place -in your consideration. 

4. We also submit that whatever system is final- 
ly decided upon, the codd enacted concerning it must 
he translated into plain and intelligible Indian verna- 
culars, such as may be readily understood by intend- 
ing emigrants, who should be each furnished with one 
copy of the tract gratis or at nominal cost. 

5. Besides, we desire lo recommend the necessity, 
from the point of view of improving labour conditions . 
iu all parts of the world and injustice to the risk 1 
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tin Lrta.ken in modern manufactures, 'd having 
legislationssinular to the Employers’ Liability Act 
*and the Workmen’s Compensation Act prevalent in 
England. 

In conclusion we beg to record our heartiest grati- 
tude for the scheme agreed upon, to secure regular 
and frequent steamship communication between Fiji 
and India at nominal rates of passage, which is a 
boon to the Colony, and to the Indian people in 
particular, the magnitude ot which boon, it is scarce- 
ly possible to realise fully at this stage but which we 
feel sure will be the means of developing this beautilul 
country by' leaps and bounds. 

Wo think ft is itfrtispensably necessary 
•to have :i nou-nllioinl Indian Immigration 
Connnittoo lioro, ;vith a wjiole-timc secre- 
tary, t < j study all questions i via ting there- 
to as they arise, and to promptly take all 
such steps as may he necessary. The balan- 
ce nl'th? funds raised lor helping the South 
African Indians may be partly or wholly 
utilised for this purpose. "The Indian 
Colonial Society” fnufwled and organised 
by ’Mr. T, Iv. Swaminalhan, Editor f>t' 
The Indian Ihnigrnnt, may be able to do 
the kind of work that we have in view, il it 
receives the support that it ought to. 

The watchfulness of our leading country- 
men in Fiji is praiseworthy, and will, we 
hope, be kept up. 

Habitation for the Hindu University. 

It is now a question <51 months ior the 
Hindu rniversity to begin its work ot 
teaching and of advancement ol learning. As 
it is expected to be a homeoi Hindu culture 
the style of the buildings in which it is to 
be housed should surely receive attention. 
We are not in lavour of spciulih^ money 
extravagantly on edifices and having little 
or not much left lor the real work ot edu- 
cational institutions. Hut some Indian 
stvle of arehiUvture, or a harmonious and 
artistic combination of several, may easily 
be adopted ; ior ail Indian style is not 
necessarily very expensive. Mr. O. C. 
(hingolv, Vice-president ol the Inflinn So- 
ciety of Oriental Art! Calcutta, draws 
attention to this point in a letter contri- 
buted to a recent number of the Central 
Hindu College Magazine. 

University Endowments and Patronage. 

A rumour has reached our ears that a 
certain wealthy person has promised to 
donate Rs.150,000 to the Hindu University 
on the condition that a certain gentleman, 
whom he has named, is to be appointed 
.to fill the chair to be created with the 
income of^the endowment. We need not 


ascertain whether the 1 amour is true or 
not. Nor need we discuss the fitness of 
a particular- donor to select a professor 
or the qualifications of a particular 
nominee. We shall bViclly discuss the 
general principle. 

It will be conceded that, speaking 
generally, the senate or board ot appoint- 
ment ot a University is more competent 
to choose professors than individual 
d onors, though there is no doubt, for 
particular subjects there may be a few 
persons here and there more competent 
to select professors than any member of 
senate or board. For this reason it is best 
that donors should only make endow- 
ments and mention the objects tor which 
they are to he utilized, and leave the 
choice of lecturers, professors, Nre., to the 
university. So far as a university is 
concerned, we think it might be dero- 
gatory for it to accept donations on any 
condition like the one mentioned above. 
Nor would it, we think, add to the 
dignity or usefulness of a professor to be 
nominated by a donor. It might appear as 
if the donation was being made to induce 
the university to accept a professor who 
might not otherwise be thought the most 
competent. 

Indentured Labour. 

In the course of the speech delivered 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at the meet- 
ing of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on September 5 last, llis Lordship 
made "the following observations on the 
question of indentured emigration:— 

One of the most important questions which is 
now occupying the attention oi my Government 
and of tlu* Provincial Governments whom 
we have addressed on the subject is that ot 
a scheme to be substituted for indentured emigration, 
as it is sometimes described. This is perhaps hardly 
a correct wav of putting it, -'is it implies that wc are 
trying to woik out a scheme, tor the jfurposc of 
supplying labour to the colonies whereas the scheme 
we arc contemplating relates to a very different 
mallet, viz., the control ol the operations of persons 
so engaged. Labourers have a light to emigrate if 
they wish and it would be very unwise and very 
undesirable on our part to prevent them and we are 
therefore trying to devise arrangements which will 
secure that recruitment in this country is conducted 
under decent conditions, that a proper sex ratio 
will be maintained and that on arrival in the country 
of their destination thev will be properly treated and 
allowed to engage themselves on terms at least as 
free as those obtaining at present in the Malay 
Peninsula where a labourer can leave his employer 
by giving a month’s notice. These are the conditions 
which in our letter to the Local Governments we 
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explained are regarded by the Government of India 
as necessary for a satisfactory system of emigration. 
I think It will be clear to all who have studied the 
uestion that the "Government of India would be 
eparting gravely from its duty if it allowed emigrant 
labour to leave this country without proper protec- 
tion and safeguards. There are a certain number of 
labqurers, 1 believe a very small number, who 
emigrate as genuine free* labourers, that is to say, 
unassisted by pecuniary help and uninvited by any 
interested agency. I'-uL if we coniine ourselves to 
the abolition of our existing indentured emigration 
a position ^ill arise in which the parties interested 
in procuring Indian labour will be free to induce 
labour to emigrate by pecuniary help under any 
conditions they like so long as the labourer does 
not go under indenture. The abuses likely to arise 
out of such a state of things would be very serious. 
1 need only refer to the state of affairs which 
existed before the amendment of the Assam Labour 
and Emigration Act in connection with so-called 
free labour. 

We do not think the Government of 
India are in a position to protect Indian 
laborers in British Colonies or foreign 
countries. Of course, emigration cannot 
and ought not to be entirely stopped. But 
whatever safeguards the Government of 
India may adopt, so long as Indians are 
not recognised in practice in their own 
country as “equal subjects of the king” and 
equal citizens of the British Empire, the 
lot of Indian labourers outside India can- 
not but approximate to that ol slaves or 
semi-slaves. The only real and lasting re- 
medy, therefore lies, (i) in the obtaining of 
Home Rule by Indians, so that they may 
be able to mete out to others the treat- 
ment they receive from them. The Colo- 
nists cannot treat us like men untj.1 and 
unless our political status ig in fact, as it 
is in theory, exactlj" the same as theirs. (ii> 
The other line of development which will 
enable us to raise the status.of our labour- 
ers is the industrial progress of the country, 
so that we may have a sufficient number 
of factories to absorb all the labour lying 
unemployed in India. There would not 
then be much inducement for the labouring 
class to go abroad in search of the means 
for a mere animal existence. Those who 
would venture abroad would be able to 
dictate their own terms, (iii) And this would 
be facilitated by universal education, which 
would so increase the fund of information 
of the masses and quicken their intelligence 
as to make it much more difficult than 
now for recruiting agents to deceive them. 

The Viceroy speaks of maintaining a 
proper sex ratio. The v,ery words used jar 
on our ears though His Excellency’s inten- 
tion was good. The coolies are human 


beings. They arc not cattle. So far 
as cattle arc concerned, any male 
and any female may mate. But as regards 
human beings, there are religious, social, 
moral and caste reasons why such a state 
of things cannot be tolerated. In the ease 
of married women, they should not be 
allowed to emigrate except with their hus- 
bands, and, if they have minor children, 
with these children also. Further details 
need not be entered int^o here.. Suffice it to 
say that our human feelings and our 
national self-respect demand that in any 
steps that Government may take in this 
matter strict attention should be paid to 
lamilytics, social conventions and the rules 
of morality. 

As regards His Excellency's reference to 
labor conditions in the Malay Peninsula 
the representation submitted by some lead- 
ing Indians of Fiji, which is printed else- 
where, would go to show that there is no 
reason to think that the lot of Indian 
coolies in the Federated Malay States is 
all that can be desired. 

The Bombay Chronicle writes as follows 
on the Viceroy’s observations 

II is Excellency’s reference to measures to be taken 
for regulating enemy trade alter the war, and 
administrative measures consequential upon sugges- 
tions made in Council are satisfactory. We regret 
wc cannot say the same of the Viceroy’s frank state- 
ment as to the intentions of Government with regard 
to emigrant labour. As we understand the matter, 
the Government is engaged upon finding a substitute 
lor the system o< indentured labour, liis Excellency 
says this is hardly a correct way of describing the 
attitude of* Government. There is hardly much 
practical difference. Indentured labour was State- 
regulated, and what is proposed is a substitute of 
which the leading charactcrirtic is to be “the control 
of the operations ol the persons so engaged. ’* Public 
opinion is decided cm one point, and that is that there 
should be the freest emigration possible, that the 
labour should not be “engaged*’ in any sense contrary 
to the wishes and inclinations of the emigrants them- 
selves, and 4hat neither the Government here nor any 
Colonial authority, whether British or foreign, should 
have a hand in the regulation of Indian emigrant 
labour. What will be the effect of the action the 
Government of India contemplates ? It will impose 
upon itself the double duty ol regulating the condi- 
tions of recruitment here and the conditions of 
‘‘labour elsewhere?’ The question is whether the 
Government will be able, to devise machinery suitable 
for the performance of this double duty which will be 
even more onerous and vexatious outside India than 
it may be here. These, however, are points that may 
be reserved for further consideration. The transition 
from the system of indentured labour to regulated 
emigration and labour is not likely to be negotiated 
quite .so easily as His Excellency imagines, and the 
proposals in this regard will have to be very carefully 
scrutinised and considered. 
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The Powtion of Indian Labourers iti 
. * British Colonies. 

Regarding the political status of Indian 
labourers who may choose to settle in a 
colony when the period of their indenture 
or contract is over, The Bpmbay Chronicle 
has some excellent remarks. Its extracts 
from the opinions of eminent British 
statesmen are particularly timely and 

valuable. Our contemporary says 

• • 

We an* far from being dispose ! to grant that the 
(Government of India could undertake the regulation 
ot recruitment here or 1 lie conditions oi labour ubi oad 
without incurring a roq> mobility which m iv prove 
bevond its capacity. B it even a limiting Idus is 
possible, the iurther question remains whether the 
( Tovcrumeut should st<»p here and not 11 ml a perma- 
nent solution ot the problem on the lines indicated by 
older statesmen, like the late Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Joseph Cliamberlain, and even so recently as by 

Colonel Seely (then under-See/Ptarv tor the Colonies). 
These.statesincn approached the eonsidei ation ol the 
problem ot Indian emigrant labour not exclusively 
from the point of view ol regulation ol rcci uituient or 
conditions of labour, but also from the other stand- 
point. It seems worthwhile drawing attention to 
the declarations of tlvse statesmen. In ISTd, the 
late Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, 
wrote to the Government of India : 

“Above all things we must confidently expect 
as an indispensable condition of the proposed 
arrangement that the colonial laws and their 
administration will be such that Indian settlers, 
who have completed the terTns of service to 
which they agreed as the return for the expense 
of .bringing them to the Colonies will be in 
all respects iree men, with privileges no whit inferior 
to those of any other class oi Her Majesty’s subjects 
resident in the Colonies.” 

Had Lord Salisbury’s warning been paid heed 
to, how much bitterness, racial antagonism and 
needless political conflict could have been* avoided ! 
What has made the problem seemingly so hard of 
solution was the neglect to keep in view the “indis- 
putable condition” insisted upon by Lord Salisbury 
over forty years ago. Then, as up till very recently, 
the policy of patching without plan and without 
thought of the morrow has been in high favour. 
If JLhe Government of India lost sight of the only 
sound policy in the matter, an Imperial statesman 
of the standing and authority of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain did not. # 

Our Bombay contemporary then pro- 
ceeds to quote what the late Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain said while addressing the 
Premiers ot the self-governing colonies 
assembled at the first of the great 
Imperial Conferences 

“We ask you also to bear in mind the traditions 
of the Empire, which makes no distinctions in favour 
of or against race or colour ; and to exclude by the 
reason of their colour, or by the reason of tlieir race, 
all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, or even all Asiatics, 
vtould be an act so offensive to these peoples that it 

juld be most painful, I am quite certain, to Her 


Majesty to have to sanction it The United King- 

dom owns as its brightest and greatest dependency 
that enormous Empire of India, with BOO. 000, 000 
subjects, who are as loyal to th«r Crown as you are 
yourselves, and among them there are hundreds 
and thousands of men who are every whit as 
civilised as we are ourselves ; who are, if that is 
anything, better born, m the sense that they h^ive 
oitier traditions and older families who are men of 
wealth, men of cultivation, men of distinguished 
valour, men who have brought whole armies and 
placet 1 them at the service ot the quecu, and have in 
times of great dillicultv and trouble. ... 4 . saved the 
Empire by their loyalty. I say, you, who have seen 
all this cannot be willing to put upon those men a 
slight winch 1 think is absolutely unnecessary for 
voiy purpose, and which would be calculated to 
provoke ill feeling, discontent, initatiou, and would 
be most unpalatable to the feelings, not only of her 
Majesty the (Jueeri, but of all her people.” 

These, says the Bombay paper, are 
“Noble words, inspired by the truest 
Imperial comprehension, not only of the 
necessity of employing Indian labour for 
the natural resources of sub-tropical 
regions, but of the 'indisputable condition ’ 
upon which alone that labour can -be 
recruited and employed. ” 

For reasons we need not pause to consider, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s solemn warning was unheeded 
by the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies in 
1807, as 22 years earlier Lord Salisbury’s warning 
was unheeded by the Government of India itself. 
It is impossible, in the retrospect, to acquit the 
Government of India on the charge of continued 
neglect Lo safeguard the interests of Indian labour, 
and far trail seen ding in importance any temporary 
material interests, their political interests. In any 
view of the matter, it was the primary duty of the 
Government ol India to have kept constantly in its 
own view, and to have kept constantly in the view of 
the Imperial Cabinet, the joint responsibility of the 
Imperial and Cokminl Governments with regard to 
Indian labour. Whatever might have been the 
attitude of the Government of India, the principles 
enunciated by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain were tfbver lost sight of in England, by 
statesmen, in or out of office, occupying front rank. 

The Bombay Chronicle then pointedly 
calls attention to “the. striking utterance 
of Colonel Seeley in the House of Commons 
on July 31,1908” : 

“If persons are admitted (into British Colonies) 
they must be given civil rights. ‘Free or not at all* 
seems to be the soundest principle for the British 

Empire If any one is admitted under the British 

Flag, he must be a potential citizen, and must, sooner 
or later, be given rights with all other men.” 

0.ir contemporary concludes its im- 
portant observations with the following 
paragraph : 

Wc have ventured to call attention to these 
utterances of responsible statesmen, for it seems to us 
above all things necessary that in any arrangements 
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that may he math*, tlu* conditions thev have laid 
down should he insisted upon. We have re-read Lord 
Chelmsford’s speech, and as his Euvllvncy omits to 
make ativ reference to the rights and status of Indian 
lahf>urers, it is necessary Lhal his attention should he 
drawn to the omission. We Know Lord llardinge 
would have pressed this view : Lord Chelmsford can 
possibly do no less. , 

We arc also certainly of opinion that no 
emigration of labour should any longer be 
allowed without seeing that the men 
and women going abroad receive the treat- 
ment and obtain the rights to which 
human beings and citizens of ‘the British 
Empire are entitled. 

Excellent principles have been so often 
enunciated and laid down by British 
sovereigns and statesmen in relation to 
India without their being followed in 
practice by those in actual charge of 
Indian affairs, that the mere formulation 
of a principle lias long ceased to inspire 
any hope or enthusiasm. < )n the contrary 
it now often raises a cynical smile and the 
apprehension that the practice will be the 
exact opposite of the theory. ( lOvennncnt 
ought to make the most strenuous efforts 
to put an end to such a state of things. 

The Viceroy on Educational 
Development. 

We cannot say that the Viceroy’s pro- 
nouncement on educational development 
in his first council speech is likely to rouse 
enthusiasm. 

He said :— 

In the sphere of education the ihfluen?e of the war 
has been very apparent. The Provincial Governments 
have, as the Council is aware.betMi forced by the finan- 
cial situation to restrict their educational piogrammos 
and the Government of India tor the same reason had 
been unable to assist them with increased grants. 
We have, however, brought under their consideration 
three classes of educational effort in which some 
progress may suitably -be made when better times 
recur. have in the first place consulted the Local 
Governments and the public on the lines which should 
be followed in the important matter of the develop- 
ment of female education, especially in its primary 
phases, one of the most important and most difficult 
of the problems which have to be faced in the near 
future and one which I could wish* that we were 
better prepared to meet. We have also drawn atten- 
tion to the claims on Government assistance 
possessed by institutions for the instruction of the 
blind and the deal and dumb and lastly we have 
placed before the Provincial Governments the necessi- 
ty of maintaining more systematic than at present 
for securing an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers, perhaps the piost vital requirements 
in our educational system to-day. Since we last 
met, moreover, two new Puiversi ties have come into 
existence— one at Benares and one at Mysore— and 


much ' consideration lias been given to the pending 
proposal for the institution of new Universities at 
certain other centres. The rules for the t grant of 
scholaisliips in England have at the same time been 
consolidated mid improved and we have had corres- 
pondence with the Secretary of State on certain 
aspects of the complaints which have from time to 
time been made regarding the facilities for Indian 
students in England. I was glad in connection with 
1 hi s question to be able lately to announce the 
constitution of a special delegagion at Oxford and an 
intercollegiate Committee at Cambridge for the 
express purpose of meeting the needs ot Indian 
students whose numbers at these t\io Universities arc 
said to have trebled in the last ten years. 

This docs not raise ;;iiy hope of any 
appreciable expansion or improvement 
in any direction, until '‘better times 
recur.” 

In this Review we have often said that 
there are things which can not brook any 
delay. Some of ih^se are, feeding, medical 
treatment and education. Tin* Lead of a 
household does not say to his hungry 
children: “Wait for your meals till better 
times come.” Because by that time their 
souls might leave their bodies. So some 
sort of food has to be provided without 
delay. When the children fall ill, the 
parents do not say: “We will call in a 
doctor when we have some income ; M for 
by that time some of the poor things may 
die or become invalids for life. When the 
little ones are old enough to begin learning 
the parents do not say: “We will send 
you to school next deeale or the decade 
after next;” for by that time they may 
grow too, old for learning, and so remain 
ignorant and inefficient throughout the 
whole course of their lives. The most 
valuable assets of a nnt ion are its children . 
It is the duty of the State to see that 
every one of' them is properly fed , kept 
in good health and educated . A govern- 
ment which lines not do this is guilty x> f 
neglect wg one of its primary duties. 

( lcnerations of Indians have remained 
crippled for life for want of education. 

The Viceroy's solieitudefor the blind and 
the deaf and dumb is praiseworthy. But 
what about the millions of children who 
have eyes but are not enabled to see, have 
cars but have no* opportunities to listen 
to what would truly make men of them, 
and have the power of speech but are not 
taught to speak as becomes free and 
enlightened human beings ? 

Trained teachers are very good things, - 
but England and many other civilized 
countries have had schools with man;r 


mr 
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untrained teachers for generations, nay 
centuries. Even now there arc many 
uneertifica ted teachers in England/ The 
• expansion of education ought not to wait 
for an adequate supply of certificated 
teachers. The two things should proceed 
ptiri pussit. When there is famine and one 
has to feed a hungry populace, if expert 
cooks cannot be had in sifflicicnt numbers, 
ordinary cooks are employed. There is 
knowledge-famine in India. If trained 
teachers cannot be laid in abundance, 
untrained literate 41011 and women who 
have some knowledge ought to be em- 
ployed to teach classes according to their 
capacity. • ' • 

As for the special allegation at Oxford 
and the inter-collegiate committee at 
Cambrige for Indian students, their 
constitution .reminds us of the old dictum 
that presbyter was only priest writ large. 
These Oxfoid and Cambridge bodies aie 
only the Indian Students’ Department with 
changed names. It is not change of 
machinery that is needed ; there should be 
a change of spirit . Why were there not a 
Colonial Students’ Department ? Why are 
there not delegations and inter-collegiate 
committees ior colonial students ? Our 
students are not babies, nor are they 
worse behaved than other classes of 
students What we want is that large 
numbers of our students * should have 
facilities, and better facilities, for education 
in the Dinted Kingdom than at present. 
“Guardianship” and “supervision” are 
not required. 'These are rather looked 
upon with suspicion. 

* 

Report of the Public Services Commission - 

The (late of publication of the report of 
the Public Services Commission cannot make 
much substantial difference in the advan- 
tage or disadvatage which Indians may reap 
from its recommendations. What we are 
unable to understand is why* at ay earlier 
stage of the war the psychological moment 
for its publication was considered not to 
have come, and why now it is believed 
to have arrived. As to the anxiety said to 
be felt by some persons to avoid any con- 
troversy during the war, the less said the 
better. . * 

We never expected any good to result 
from the labours of the Commission. Per- 
haps the additional disadvantage which 
would result to India from the publication 
of itsrepQrt now, would be the possible use 
57-14- 


that mi< it /5c made of it in certain quarters 
to rcpicsent the demand for Home Rule ns 
being. not at all urgent. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission might be repre- 
sented as a Very great coiy4ssion made to 
India, and it might be rygued that Indians 
should first prove their fitness for these 
extra ordinn rily generous concessions before 
clamouring for more. .Our political oppo- 
nents are such past matters in" exaggera- 
tion that they might even assert that 
Home Rule had for ever been made un- 
necessary and supeilluous lit' tlie recom- 
mendations of the Commission ! 

-Communal Representation in the U- P. 

The position of the Hindus in the U. ]*. 
municipalities having been made quite 
satisfaetoiy, to whom we need not sayq 
attention lias next to be bestowed on 
their position in the district boards. 
Musalmans abound in the towns and do 
not .abound in the mini areas of those 
provinces; lienee, quite logically, thcMusal- 
mans ought to have the same kind of posi- 
tion in both the municipalities and the dis- 
trict Uoanls. Where the Musalman element 
is strong, well, — it ought to he sronger. 
Wlieie it is not strong, well, should it 
not lie made stronger ? This is very much 
like tlie drinker’s atgumtnt, which is in 
favour of your having a drop when you 
are hot, and also in favour of your having 
a drop when you feel cold. 

We find that some Hindu candidates for 
municipal seats in some towns have with., 
drawn their candidature. This is undoub- 
tedly a step in the right direction. It is 
certainly far better than quarrelling with 
our .Musalman neighbours. The Hindu- 
Musalman problem, whatever its origin, 
is one on whose satisfactory solution the 
political progress of India depends to a 
very great extent. If the Hindus and the 
Musalmans were the only parties to it, 
its solution would not have be$n very 
difficult. But we have also to reckon with 
those men of British birth both here and in 
England who are opposed to our national 
solidarity and progress. 

Collegiate Education in the U. P. 

It is said the Benares Oucen’s College, 
which has a commodious building and an 
adequate staff, has only some 135 students, 
on its rolls, and still it refused admission 
to some 400 ’seekers of knowledge. What 
can be the reasons, for thus shutting its 
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Kates ? Is the principal an absolute 
monarch, or is the director of public ins- 
truction an autocrat ? The matter is 
of sufficient importance to be carried up to 
the highest authority in India and, if need 
be, in England. We are accustomed to the 
plea of want of money or of want of accom- 
modation. But here is a case where money 
is spent and wlire there is plenty of 
accommodation ; but there is some 'one. 
we do not know who, who says, “It is nij' 
will that no more hoys should have colle- 
giate education.” It is the urgent duty of 
Government to find out this person and 
tell him that he is far too antiquated for 
the twentieth century, and unless he 
chooses to march with the times he must 
make room for a more progressive man. 

Lord Carmichael’s Successor. 

It is rumoured that Sir Michael O’Dwver 
is like!]' to succeed Lord Carmichael 'as 
Governor of Bengal. Governorships have 
been created, we suppose, on the principle 
that statesmen from England, with a fresh 
outlook, should come out to govern provin- 
ces ; and that is a good principle. Mem- 
bers of the Civil Service hive already 
acquired a monopoly of far too many 
offices. They ought not to be allowed 
to aspire to governorships. Independent 
Punjab opinion of Sir Michael is not 
at all favourable. lie may have been able 
to crush disturbances with an iron hand 
niter they had occurred and humiliated 
and ruined hundreds of persons belonging, 
for the most part, to a particular section 
of the community ; but if the crushing be 
an argument in his favour, are not the 
previous unrest and wholesale raids and 
disturbances a much stronger argument 
ag«ainst his capacity and statesmanship ? 
Conditions here and in the Punjab are very 
different. Bengal certainly docs not want 
a Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

Sir S. P. Sinha. 

Wc frankly confess we are unable to 
solve the mystery of Sir S. I*. Sinha’s accep- 
ting a membership of the Bengal Executive 
Council in succession to Nawab Sir Sved 
Shams-ul-Huda. He had held a higher office 
before and resigned it of his own accord. 
The pecuniary sacrifice now to be made is 
much higher than that involved in his 
acceptance, years ago, of the office of Law 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
There is no glory in being the successor of 


the Nawab Salicb, as the latter’s position 
in the Vakil B it* was not superior to Sir 
Sinha’s position among Barristers. If by 
becoming a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil one could render signal service to the 
country, wc could understand the meaning 
of an incumbent’s sacrifice. But there is 
no such possibility of national service. If 
there were, why did Sir S. P. Sinha resign 
his much higher office with its higher possi- 
bility of serving the Motherland? Should 
Sir S. P. Sinha be able to complete the 
full period of f> years’ service, lie would 
have to forego the acquisition of at least 
10 lakhs of rupees. Should the service of 
the nation be his object, lie could better 
render it by devoting Ibis amount to the 
welfare of the country as a non-official. 

There is, moreover, some disservice done 
to the country in a person of Sit Siuha’s 
position accepting such office. It amounts 
to a practical admission that any 
Government post is good enough for any 
Indian. When Englishmen come out from 
England as High Court Judges or Chief 
Justices, or as Law Members, or as Com- 
merce Members, they are pecuniarily 
gainers thereby, which shows that these 
Englishmen were not front rank men in 
their professions “at home.” But when 
Indians are to be appointed, they must 
be front rank men, they must make heavy 
sacrifices ; which means that race counts 
for much, not capacity as measured by 
the earning power, or position in one’s pro- 
fession. Really we do not appreciate the 
fun of asking an Indian to accept a 
salary which is one-fourth of his in 
come, mbr understand the mystery of his 
accepting the offer. Some men in England, 
no doubt, have to make great sacrifices 
in order to become cabinet ministers ; but 
that is no parallel. Will Sir S. P. Sinha 
possess one-tenth of the power for good 
possessed by a cabinet minister ? 

Famine in Bankura. 

Help continues to be given to the 
famine-stricken people of Bankura, and will 
have to be given for some weeks more, 
probably till the end of this month. In 
the coming cold season, the indigent will 
require clothes, and huts will, also have 
to be repaired. Good use can still be made 
of contributions coming in. 

Floods and the Cyclone. 

1'loods and the cyclone have done 
great damage in Bihar, the U. P. and 
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Bengal. The only redeeming feature is the 
efforts of public-spirited persons in all 
provinces, - particularly of the student 
population, to relieve the sufferings of the 
inhabitants of the tracts affected. May 
our young men, when they grow older, 
have the tender, feeling hearts, and the 
strong active hands they now have. 

Yellow Men as the Coming Race. 

The September number of the Japan 
Alagazinc contains tUe following note with 
the heading “ Chance for Orientals" : — 

CiiANC't, i : < k Okies i.u.s 

Tlic Clmwo think 1 - tin - lV^inii ot the white raivs is , 
waning * /nifi i lie day ol . the yellow man is last 
approaching. Though the while races have seized 
a ml held iV>st of the climiv places of the earth, tliev 
have not rAjlv possessed all *»f them, owing to their 
inability to endure the in jit tropical climates. 
Success, to be real ami permanent, must bo some- 
thing more than commercial t file eompicror must be 
able to live and be healthy in his new possession, or 
he does not really own it It is little con*. iLition to 
be victorious politically ii one is a failure physiologi- 
cally. Tile regime of tile while m ui will ultimately 
lie limited to tempeiate z mts. Outsule ot these he is 
like a fish out ol water. In such places as iXortli Aus- 
tralia, Egypt. Hongkong, Singapore, India, Penang, 
the white man is doomed, as well ns in a large por- 
tion of South America. In all these placee the white 
man will ultimately lie obliged to give wav to Ins 
darker brother, who can better endure t he climate, 
la t the yellow races, therefore, re ,4)1/ * before it is too 
late, the opportunity that awaits them ; let them 
know their latent power and feel that their dav is 
coming. It is not necessary forever to go on submit- 
ting to the white man and worshipping at his feet. 
There is no physiological foundation for his political 
and commercial superiority and present supremacy. 
Heaven lias endowed the yellow man with the rapa- 
city, and given him the right, to bve^tnd prosper 
where the white man cannot exist. * 

This bit of’ writing is no doubt signifi- 
cant and has its ltfsson for Japan's allies 
and enemies. Dut is the yellow man only 
oriental ? What is the place and what 
the future of the non-yellow oriental ? Is 
he to be the slave of the yellow may ? 

Qualifications of Dependent Races. 

1 The Philippine Review lias the following 
about the character qualifications of 
dependent races:— 

Is it now the most appreciate tunc to judge 
as to the character qualifications of the Filipino 
people? Or is it not rather too early and, therefore, 
unfair to judge them while they are still in a depen- 
dent state ? 

This is propounded because of the following 
alleged statement of* Mr. Hendrick Colijn, Dutch 
ex-minister of war, who is said to have spent twenty 
years in the (h ient : 


“Filipino native government woipid he a failure, 
not because tin* natives lack education, blit because 
they lack eharaetei.” y 

We have to thank him for this #ckiio\vledgcment 
of our cultural status. / 

indeed, the fact that he (Mr? Colijn) spent fully 
twenty years in the Oneut »houId have qualified 
him splendidly to judge orientals. 

However, even granting that he acted in the best 
ol faith, we doubt ii lie e\^*r could 1m ve become, or 
can ever be, a good judge «d orientals, specially if he, 
at no tune, was evei really free from western pre- 
judices against (mentals. 

Dependent peoples are always looked upon by 
westerners as short of (jualifieations ; and,* whatever 
their actual merits may be, they (their met its) arc 
lost sight ol under cover ot such advisably prevailing 
belief that they (said people) arc short of (jualiticib 
t toffs. 

Tluir failures are magnified, and 1 heir successes 
minimized. Their failures are theirs, ami their 
successes not theirs, and the Litter me necessarily 
the wttik ut t heir masters 

Tlie mistakes ol independent peoples are not 
mistakes to l^em ; but the same mistakes, it made 
by dependent peoples even 111 the minimum degree, 
arc considered mistakes in the maximum degree 9 
deserving the most spiteful condemnation, — the result 
of their alleged kick ot qualifications, character or 
what not. 

Besides, dependent peoples are not in a position, 
to act lor themselves ; for others net for them — those 
who, lor one icasoti or another, in one way or 
another, have assumed responsibility for their 
tutelage — and are always discriminated against, 
and subject to the pleasure of their masters, whose 
; >n vemctiee must obtain. 

On the other hand, an independent people are free 
from outside prejudices none cares to waste time 
searching lor their \ blues and vices, and they arc 
per .sc considered as fully qualified people, particularly 
if before and behind them big modem guns can 
dcafcuingly roar defensively and often.si vely. 

“If America Sets the Example.” 

The Same review has also the following 
note * 

“If America sets the example,” says Mr. Colijn, 
“of giving independence to her Asiatic possessions, the 
nationalists in othe# European colonies would at once 
begin to chafe under their own restrictions, and there 
might be a good deal of trouble in more places than 
one.** 

As a distinguished Filipino has said, it is easy 
to copy what others have* already done# what is 
really difficult is to make a new path. 

Naturally, it it is desired to keep the so-called 
Iimopcnu Colonics in the Bast in a permanently 
unchanged state of ignorance and servitude, then ft 
is to the interests of European colonizers to prevent 
America from going any further in her noble purposes 
with the Fhilipfnnes, 

However, America fought for her own freedom and 
for the liberation of slaves on her own soil, and 
cannot, for obvious reasons, follow the path of the 
others. 

And if she sets the example, and sets it for the 
better, should it uiTt, in the end, tesult in a greater 
good to mankind ? 

Exploitation of a peojjie by a stronger people is 
but the application of the uld thcu*y of giced that 
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has blocked the progress ol dependent peoples. 

It has cheeked tht proper development of depen lciit 
countries quite completely. For, on the one 
hand, the greed ond energies of the dominant race 
are alone not ends'll to cope with the vitalities 
ol the coiKfucrctl soil; and, on the oilier, the abased 
spirit of the cn^l.ivcil is hardly available lor the task. 

Hut tree the-w coiintue^, give them a ehan;c t«i live 
tluir own wav, and they w ill be bcttei aims oi 
mankind, and their Unl'IuImcss will be grater. For all 
will have the greatest ol all inducement he re\eied 
idea of their beloved country. 

Then the world’s wealth will lie gieater, a better, 
more unsdlisii feeling ill prevail, and peace and 
friendship will be truer. 

Hut the time will come when colonies will cease 
to be, when (he c< ni<f itcrur^ themselves will had their 
situation untenable. For this is l lie work of education, 
the blessings of which arc now eagerly sought lot by 
the colonies themselves 

And education cannot be denied and. howcvci slow 
and loath the in istct s may b * to give it, it has to 
be given. Otherwise, the people themselves will 
provide for it. And it is now no longer impossible so 
to do. 

It is a cold facL, and Java itsell shows no exeepti 
to this. 

Bengalis and Soldiership. 

Some of our Anglo-Indian journalistic 
patrons and destiny-makers have expressed 
the opinion that Bengalis never were 
soldiers. It is not at all necessary to 
convince these creatures that Bengalis 
were and can again he soldiers. It is 
necessary to convince only ourselves 
and our self-respecting and s me country- 
men oil the evidence of historical and 
contemporary facts that Bengal was and 
is not devoid of men possessed of physical 
strength and courage. These facts have 
been repeatedly mentioned in many 
journals including ours. Let that suffice. 

If some Bengalis are now again going to 
fight, it is not at all due to the conversion 
of the Anglo-Indian journalistic arbiters 
of our destiny, but because of that necessity 
which rules the destinies of all empires and 
nations. 

Bengal is not famous for its breeds of 
cattle and of sheep. The only lower 
animal which is its special product and 
to which it has given its name is the 
Royal Bengal Tiger. There is a village god, 
worshipped in Bengal, Dakkhin Ray, who 
has the tiger as his vnluin “or conveyance.” 
The climate, physical features, flora and 
fauna of Bengal have not prevented this 
animal fj^ora nourishing in its forests. 
We suppose, therefore, the material en 
virontnent is not absolutely unfavorable 
to the birth and growth of soldiers in our 
province. Bengal cotr and docs produce 


men possessed of strength, agilit)* and 
fearlessness, which ars some of the charac- 
teristics of the Royal Bengal Tiger. One 
has to find them out and produce the 
mental and moral atmosphere which 
encourages manliness and impels men to 
become soldiers. IVrhaps it is necessary 
also to destroy malaria and chronic semi- 
starvation. 

Higher Commercial Education- 

The questions as to^whetlrcr we should 
have a college of comm/wr * ‘in Calcutta 
and whether the Calcutta University 
should have a degree , ; in commerce, ought 
to be answered in the ailirmativc. ‘Many 
modern Universities teach coumiei :*o and 
confer a degree in that subject, fh India 
the University of Bombay ’has* a’r ady 
followed in the wake of modern western 
Universities. Be igal is backward in com- 
merce, and that makes the case for higher 
education in commerce all the stronger. 
From the days of lKvarakannth Tagore, 
Ramgopal Ghosh, and others, some 
Bengalis have always shown their apti- 
tude for mercantile business. There will, 
therefore, not be wanting a sufficient 
number of young intelligent Bengalis 
to avail themselves ol commercial educa- 
tion. No doubt, commercial education 
is vocational education. But education 
in pedagegv, law, medicine and engineer- 
ing is also bread-and-butter education. 
Therefore, there need not be any appre- 
hension of loss of dignity on the part of 
the University in going in for commercial 
education* And the degree is required for 
giving those who have received a colm- 
mcrcial training, the s*amp of the Univer- 
sity, so that they may have a status and 
market value equal to those of other 
graduates of the same standing. 

It may be said that it is only experience 
which can make a jntccn or perfect man 
of business. But • does the University 
turn out skilled and expert teachers, 
lawyers, doctors and engineers ? The 
followers of these professions become 
gradually skilled w ith growing experience’. 
The colleges give; only the preliminary 
knowledge and training. Such \Bso w’ould 
be the ease with commercial education. 

The courses for a commercial degree 
of some modern universities show that 
the subjects are such as would give suffi- 
cient intellectual training to entitle the. 
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students to receive the hall mark of the 
university;. 

• The subject of higher commercial educa- 
tion has been vt?ry convincingly dealt with 
in a memorandum prepared by Prof. M. 
Subedar and in a note written by I)r. 
Sarvadhikary, t he present Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta Pniversit^. 


Patna University Bill 

We have not before i\s the full text oi 
the speech delivered by>ir C. Sankaran 
•Nair in introducing the Patna Pniversity 
Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
From the brief rcpOTts published in two of 
the naming papers fve learn that ^ ' 

The hnlsenate ami the syndicate will he constituted 
by the A outsell. TUe next anti the ensuing senate will 
consist of than 10 and not liioie than <»0 

persons. 'I lie senate wdl inelude certain ex-oiiieios 
Fellows, t Fellow s elected h\* the faculties, N Fellows 
dee ted hv certain eiasses of Velio ws accoidmg to the 
1 emulations trained for that pm post*. The senate is 
only to he a deliberative body. Its resolutions aie 
not binding on the .syndicate. The senate flitters in 
this respect Irom llu senate eonsti luted under the 
l ’ii i vers it res Act of 1 Oo I which lias rlie power oi 
making regulations providing foi the courses of 
study to he followed and the conditions lohccompliul 
with by candidates for the university examinations 
and also for the conditions to be eouiplit d with by 
schools desiring ucognition for the purpose of sending 
ni) pupils for flu* matriculation examination. The 
ensui.ig syndicates will consist of Hi members some 
of them c\ otheio. The Chancellor shall nominate -t 
persons and ‘J persons are t(j h: elected hv the senate. 
The syndicate will have control of all matters eon* 
ccrning education Crider the Indian Cniversities 
Act now in force the executive government ot the 
University is vested in the syndicate while under 
the bill ft full time vita -chancellor iswto he the 
principal executive nfheer of the PniXrsitv. All 
masters relating to the administration ol’tTie l niver- 
sity rules to regulate the admission of educational 
institutions to the privileges of the University and 
the withdrawal of such privileges, rules about the 
admission of students to the University and then- 
examinations also will be provided for bv the 
regulations. The first regulations are to he framed 
by the local Government. Such regulations maybe 
modified and new additional regulation mav be 
framed by the senate with the sanction of Govern- 
ment. No college will be affiliated without the 
.consent of t lie syndicate, the senate and the local 
lGovernmcnt. As to disafliliation on the other hand 

I i c local Government alone might do it after eon* 
dcring the opinion of the syndicate and the senate. 

'he constitution and pcjwcrs of the senate 
'arc not -wfTisfavtory from the people’s 
point oi view. Nothing is said as to the 
proportion and number of t lie ex-oflicio 
fellows. Sixty is too small a number to 
represent the three provinces of Bihar, 
t Urissa and Chota Nagpur. But as the 


senate is only to be a dclil "ative body, 
whose resolutions arc not o be binding 
on the syndicate, the small the number 
of men whose time and e^r y are to be 
wasted in mere deliberation and speech- 
making, the better. 'flic senate ought 
to have the power of initiative and of 
revising, altering and annulling what tfie 
syndicate may do. From the . people’s 
point of view there is no reason why the 
l’atna senate should not have all the 
powers which the senates of the older Uni- 
versities possess under the Universities 
Act of 1 !)()!• . No necessity has atisen for 
oat -0 unroiiing the Guizonian Act. 

We are not told how many members of 
the syndicate will be ex-oflicio. Prom the 
details furnished, it is to be feared that 
the syndicate will be an official-ridden 
body. ^ . 

“No College will be affiliated without 
the consent of the syndicate, the senate, 
and the local Government. As to disaffi- 
liation, on the other hand, the local 
Government alone might do it after con- 
sidering the opinion of the syndicate and 
the senate.” Or, in other woids, the work 
and process of destroying existing colleges, 
when thought necessary, is to be a more 
summary and expeditious affair than the 
woik and process of bringing new colleges 
into existence ! This is typical of —the 
attitude of the rc-aetionaries towards 
higher education. It is a pity that Sir 
Sankaran Nair has to pilot such a measure 
through. 

Th^position of and courses of study in 
the existing eqj leges will be affected in the 
following way : — 


The committee wcie of opinion that the* Diamond 
Jubilee College at*Mongh_vr under private lnanangc- 
incut was a small and weak institution and the 
Government agreed with the committee that we 
would not be justified in spending the very con- 
siderable amount that would be required to equip 
anti maintain it cllieientlv. It has not Been there- 
fore proposed to include it in the new university. 

As to the courses of study it is intended that the 
university is to undertake the whole ot the science 
teaching of the university colleges at Patna, law 
teaching, and the honours lb A. and the post- 
graduate wotjt in arts subjects. Provision is to 
be made lor a system of intcr-collcgiate lectures in 
the H. A. pass and so far as is possible in the junior 
classes at Patna, but the external colleges will teacli 
arts subjects only up to the pass lb A. and to the 
Intermediate Science subjects. As exceptions to the 
above the Cuttgck College will provide teaching 
for honours lb A. and the pass lb Sc. and the 
Bihar National College will provide teaching for 
the pass Lb Sc. * 
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So out of \)iilv seven arts and science 
colleges for it population of nearly 
millions, one i. . not to be included in t lie 
new univcrsityi: which means ■ that it will 
be extinguished." So the new university 
will begin, not witn increasing the facili- 
ties tor education, but the reverse. There 
will be a little diminution of facilities in 
another direction. At present St. Colum- 
ba's College in iia^uibagh teaches the 
honouis course in Hnglish lor the B.A. 
degree, it seems it must cease to do so 
when the Patna University comes into ex- 
istence. Why should not there be a fully 
equipped State College in the healthy sub- 
province of Cliota Nagpur? Why should 
all post-graduate teaching be confined to 
Patna? Wc cannot say the Patna Uni- 
versity is going to make Ibhar, Orissa 
and Cliota Nagpur educationally more 
advanced than they arc at present. 

It seems there is to be no engineering 
college, and no medical college. The spirit 
of modern civilization may be found in 
the other faculties of a university, but 
its body, without which it must be evanes- 
cent, has to be furnished by the faculty 
of engineering, in the shape of good 
buildings, roads, bridges, canals, drains, 
water woi ks, railways, chemical, sugar, 
and other factories, engine wotkshops, 
mines, electrical power-houses and electri- 
cal lighting and other arrangements, &c. 
IIow is the province going to be modern- 
ised without enginceis? No province in 
India turns out an adequate number of 
engineers to supply its own demands. 
From where is B.-O.-Ch. going to im- 
port her engineers? From outside India? 
But are they not too costly ? 

As for education in medicine and surgery, 
is B.-O.-Ch, a paradise where there are no 
diseases and untimely deaths ? Patna 
University is not going to have a medical 
college, —a strange thing for a modern 
university' in the twentieth century. No 
province turns out a suJlieient number of 
doctors for its own needs. Where is the 
“new” province going to place its order 
for doctors ? 

Indian Autonomy.” 

In reviewing Mrs. BesanUs book “India 
— a Nation, M The Review of Reviews 
writes , 

Mrs. Began t Inis recently thrown herself heart 
and soul into the movtmeiij to obtain II nine Rule 
for India, ini wliuli piiipoM. slit founded some time 


ago a league, an auxiliary branch of which has just 
been started in London. She presents, in her new 
book, a convincing argument for giving India self- 
government within the Empire. She says iliat India 
is poor and iimls it hard to pay- for the expensive 
administi ation that lias been superimposed upon her, 
especially in view of the facts that the highest posts 
are monopolised by loreigners, Indian industries are 
not protected from ruinous competition, and the 
people are left illiterate. She maintains that the one 
way India can be made contented and pi osperous is 
to let Indians work out their own destiny. 
Indians, in her opinion, : re fully competent to govern 
themselves. Mis. Ucsan' would make the Presidencies 
and Provinces ant op imous and incorporate them 
and the Indian States in a federation 1 linked up with 
the British Empire. Her deserves sym- 

pathetic consideration. 

The gifted writer couufivtVls the theory that 
.Lillians are a congeries of 1 ' peoples, and establishes 
the connection between tlT’ political and religious 
movements of India —a connection freijueutl y^gnoied. 
Bride in the Indian culture, she savs, ha^mtused a 
new life into Indians, and no de\ 1< »nn :*nt that is 
not along national lines can do permanent good to 
the people. Mrs. Bcsant pleads that it India is to 
be a source of strength to the Empire she must be 
allowed to express her sell. 

Rammohun the Nation-maker- 

On the 27 th of September, 1833, Raja 
Rammohun Roy breathed his last in Bristol. 
On the 27th of the last month his death 
anniversary was celebrated in many towns 
all over India. The lull significance of his 
life and personality ought to be a matter 
for serious study to Indians. 

It is now established that though the 
sciences are many, Science is on#. Similarly, 
though there are many religions, Religion 
is one. In modern India, K’aja Rammohun 
Roy was the first to realise this unity, not 
in theory alone, hut in practice as well. 
In his age his was the most catholic heart 
and the most unprejudiced and clear-sighted 
spiritual vision. * 

The realisation of another unity first 
found concrete expression in his life, it is 
known that he was the pioneer, in the 
British period of Indian history, in the 
fields of religious, social, educational, poli- 
tical and economic reform and reconstruc- 
tion. But what is much more necessary 
to understand and remember is that he 
reduced to practice his belief that Reform 
is one and that therefore the different 
kinds of reform are interdependent. Ilia' 
faith in the one God could not ’but lead 
him to believe that as Religion, Society, 
Politics, and Economics, all alike are 
governed by Him, no one can be a true 
reformer in one field who is opposed to 
reform in any other field. 
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Rammoivtr6’s gift to the nation, then, 
consists of the three Unities, —One God, One 
Religion. One Reform. The acceptance of 
his Monotheism in this comprehensive 
sense cannot but make his nation strong. 
This will be understood from our note on 
what Ilagehot says on the national value 
of Monotheism. 

The Press Deputation. 

The Press Doputatio^ which is to wait 
upon the Viceroy ought .„to have included 
at least otic Musaliiftm representative, as 
•the Musalma.. ”~‘ss has suflered heavily 
from the working i I the ^’ress Act. Hut 
perhaps no MusaliVian journalist (.offered^ 
himselion account I>1 the condition-.- ’s** 
posed An the deputation. 

1 lic'y re pieman tat ion to be submitted 
to the YiwfTSyshoiiUl be circulated among 
the members ol the l’ress Association early 
enough to enable then! to oiler criticisms 
and' suggestions for a final revision before 
submission. 

Big Donation to Calcutta University. 

Mr. A. C. Edwards’ c.ikt <>i Rs. 2 Lakhs. 

It is understood that Mr. A. C. 
Edwards, late of the Indian Educational 
Service and Oilieiating Principal of 
J ’residency College, Calcutta, 1ms made a 
donation of two lakhs ot rupees to the 
Calcutta University. . 

Mr. lid wards in thus practically ac- 
knowledging wliat lie and Ur eat Britain 
owe to India has given proof of a liberal 
mind and has earned our sincere l^janks. 

Sanskrit in Japan. 

In no land outside of India has Sanskrit 
been cultivated so long and nowhere is it 
now so widely taught as in Japan, says the 
"Herald of Asia” Exactly when it began 
to be studied, it is inipossibc to say. It 
mav, however, be stated in a general way 
that it came to Japan with the religion of 
“luddha early in the Gth century. History 
ells us that about the middle of the 7th 
Apntury there were a lew Japanese priests 
, udying Sanskrit at the Buddhist Transiti- 
on Institute in China* under thc ^vell- 
nown ttwrtter and scholar 1 linen I sang 

and liis disciples. . . , , 

But the serious and extensive study ol 
Sanskrit among the Japanese dates from 
the arrival in Japan of two Indian Bud- 
dhists, Bodhiscna and Pattrict, in the year 


7 Bo. They had been staving m/the capital 
of China lor sometime, wluli they fell in 
with the members ol a periodical diploma- 
tic mission from Japan, i Jl whose train 
they crossed 'over to that country. 

lMPKTCS TO*ST!M)V. 

The ]>rcsenee of these Indians gave such 
impetus to the stiuK of Sanskrit, that 
there began to rise a sclioul fil iiivcstiga- 
1 ors some of whom rose 1 o high positions 
in the Buddhist hierarchy not w only of 
Japan but of China. It is, for instance, 
recorded in history that a Japanese priest 
named Keiseti went to China in the retinue 
i *i Koko Daislii in N05, and being a com- 
petent Sanskrit scholar he was in course 
ol time appointed Director of the Buddhist 
Transin tiou Institute. In c< >lla burnt ion 
with an Indian priest, ITajna by' name, 
he completed the translation of a Buddhist 
sutra which is known as Shinehi Kwangyo 
and still remains a standard work in its 
iield. Keisen spent the rest of his life in 
China, honoured and respected by all sec- 
tions ol the community. He was by. ao- 
means’the only Japanese scholar ofSanskrit 
who worked and died in China. Several 
others did the same. One ol these was 
Kongo, who, starting from China in NI4-, 
visited India, and after a short sojourn 
returned to China, doubtless laden with 
much valuable information. " ' 

Another Japanese visitor to India in 
those early days was no less a personage 
than Prince Takaoka, heir-apparent to the 
Emperor Saga. He was not, however, des- 
tined U> go beyond Laos in Cochin-China, 
where, sad £♦> relate, he fell ill and died 
with his devout scheme unfulfilled. 

V S A NS K K I T M A X V SC K 1 1 *TS . 

• 

Since the advent of Sanskrit in Japan 
down to the end of the Tokugawa 
period, an interval of about twelve hun- 
dred years, it is computed that that«rountry 
produced more than three hundred Sans- 
krit scholars worthy of the name. They 
undoubtedly wrote much on Sanskrit 
grammar and other subjects. Much has, 
however, be^n lost through war and “other 
causes, and about 150 volumes represent 
the whole amount of the fruits ol their 
scholarship now extant. Besides, there 
have been preserved a large mass ol’ Sans- 
krit manuscripts, documents, and tablets, 
originally brought from India direct, or 
through China. They arc all of value as 
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specimens o. Indian palaeography, while 
some arc of sfill greater scientific import- 
ance. 1 

Among the *e belonging to the latter 
category, are '-the famous palm leaf 
manuscripts of the Iloryuji Temple, edited 
and published by Max Muller at Oxford, 
which are the oldest writings of the kind 
now extant in any country. Ouitc recently 
a palm ieaf* belonging to the same age 
(the 5th century) was discovered at the 
Chion-in, Kyoto. There are preserved 
other old materials of scarcely less im- 
portance at temples like the Iloryuji, Kokiji 
and Kairyu-oji, in Vamato; the MiuUra 
and Saikyoji, in Omi ; and those at Koya , 
san. The Japanese store of ancient Indian 
manuscripts and documents has recent- 
ly been considerably augmented by the 
collections brought home by Dr. Junjiro 
Takakusu and Reverend Hkai Kawaguchi. 
All these materials are now being ex- 
amined and studied under the supervision 
of Dr. Takakusu, the acknowledged doyen 
of Sanskrit scholars in Japan. The results 
ofhis labours, we learn, will be shortly 
given to the public. 

Sanskrit Rrofkssors. 

The new era of learning ushered in by 
the Restoration of 1808, naturally revived 
interest in the study of Sanskrit. Re- 
cognizing the importance of the modern 
method of critical study, a number of 
promising young men have been sent 
to various European universities during 
the past forty years. As a result 
there is now in Japan a group qf very 
able Sanskri Lists ot European training. To 
mention some of them, there are I)r. Bunyu 
Nanjo, of the Higashi Hongwanji; Pro- 
fessor Dr. Junjiro Takaku.su, I)r. YVogiha- 
ra, and Professor Dr. Anesaki, of the Tokio 
Imperial University ; I)r. Sakaki, of the 


Kyoto Imperial University , Dr. Wata- 
nabe, of the Jodo Sect. Of these, Dr. 
Wogihara and Dr. Watanabe studied at 
Strasburg under Professor Lcumnann,- 
while the others mostly studied at Oxford 
under Max Muller. Sanskrit is taught at 
the two Imperial Universities of Tokio and 
Kyoto and at seven of the colleges main- 
tained by various denominations of Bud- 
dhism. The number of students now 
attending the Sanskrit classes at the Im- 
perial Universities about sixty altogether, 
while at the Budunist^institv lions they are 
numbered by the hundred. , r • 

i | a ('AN A\r. India. 

« j, 

“ The increased stuPv of Sanskrit and 
Indian thought in Japan eann )t fail 
to have far-reaching ithl:j/;nee ypon the 
mental and spiritual life of tnc Japanese. 
Through the difficult and complicated 
structure of Sanskrit they are introduced to 
a world of thought and feelings peculiarly 
congenial to their spirit ; at every step of 
their hard won advance they recognize fami- 
liar shapes ot old Iricnds. All this shows 
how deep is their past spiritual indebted- 
ness to India and how closely they are alli- 
ed to the people of this country in all the 
essentials of inner life. The inevitable re- 
sult of the increasing dissemination of a 
knowledge of Sanskrit among them ought 
to deepen the community of sentiment 
and sympathy between the peoples uf 
India and Japan to their natural benefit. 

We think our Sanskri cists should open 
communication with Japanese Sanskritists, 
and fac-Sztnilcs of all old Sanskrit manus- 
cripts, documents and tablets should be 
obtained tor our principal public, Univer- 
sity and College libraries. The Hindu 
University should pay particular attention 
to this matter. 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. Ad. Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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Historjr of Aurangzib 

Based on original Sources 


by Jadunath Sarkar 

Voi: ■ !H. Rs. 3 - 8 . 

First Ha[f of the Reign, 1658 1682. 

- CONTENTS : 

Mem bcri^iV royal family — High Officials— 
Foreign relations of India — Pro-Islamicand 
moral regulations — Sarmad beheaded — Shall 
Jahan’s captivity and death — Conquest of 
Assam, Chatgaon, Palamau — Frontier Afghan 
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— Raj Singh, Durgadas — Rebellion of Prince 
Akbar. 

Works by Frof. JADUNATH SARKAR 

History of Aurangzib. 

2 vols> 73 q pp., Rs. 3-8 each . 

It is the only reliable and exhaustive 
history of India in the 1 7th century, being 
based upon original Persian sources , nearly all 
of* which are in ms. and which no previous 
writer has used. In addition to the State 
papers of the Mugal empire and two Persian 
histories written by Hindus, the author has 
relied on more than 3,000 letters of Aurangzib 
and his contemporaries. All the Masr. avai- 
lable in the public libraries % of Europe and 
India, besides several in private possession 
have been copied and utilised. Vol I. is a 
detailed account of half of the reign of Shah 
Jahan and describes Aurangzib’ s system of 
provincial government and his diplomatic 
and military preparations. Vol. II. is an 
exhaustive and original account of the War 
of Succession between Aurangzib and his 
brothers. 

Anecdotes of Aurangzib and 
Historical Essayc. 

248 pp . Re. 1 - 8 . 

CONTENTS : Life of Aurangzib (31 pp,), — 
Who built the Taj ? — The Companion of an 
Empress (the life of a cultured Persian lady 
in the service of Shah Jahan),— The Wealth 


of Ind in 1650, -Daily Life of Shah Jahan, 

— and of Aurangzib,— A Muslim Heroine (a 
woman who ruled the Afghans from 1677 to 
1698), — Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, (1660 — 
Mugal conquest of Chatgaon,) - Khnda Bakhsh 
(the founder of the ‘elebiMted libiary of 
Arabic and Persian Ms*.) 

“All the essays ai;e brightly written, and 
several contain information not hitherto avai- 
lable to the ..inglish studci. Indian 
A ntiquary. 

Chaitanya s Pitfrlm&fce? and Teachings. 

338 pp. rr Rs. 2 . 

This is the only English translation of his 
contemporary biography, the Qiaitanya ► 
charitamnta ; Madhya -lila. Rcjiaers igno- 
rant of Bengali can here find the most 
correct account of Chaitanya's wanderings 
and preachings, his characteristic deed and 
sayings, exactly as known to his personal 
disciples. It incidentally describes the Hindu 
society of 1500 A. D. With a rare old portrait 
of the saint. 

C. P. Andrews . — “The translation is lucid, 
clear and simple, and the book is remarkably 

well printed Gives the clearest picture of 

the Saint and fiis teaching, and is full of in- ( 
tense human interest from beginning to end.” 

Economics of British India. 

3rd. Ed. thoroughly revised and enlarged, 

pp. 330 , Price Rs. 3 . 

This book gives, in one volume of mana- 
geable size, a complete account of India’s 
physical features, economic products and re- 
sources, industries, transport facilities, curren- 
cy, public finance, labour, laws, land tenure 
systems and legislation, etc. 

Sir rheodore Morisoti — An authoritative 
work on Indian economics can only be 
written by an Indian. The author of the 
present book appears to possess the further 
essential qualifications of courage and inde- 
pendence. “Most useful publication...... 

simply invaluable to the student oflndun 
economics and public questions.” Mahratta. k 
“Extremely useful hand-book of valuable in- 
formation.* Hindu “An indispensable vade 
mecum/ The Modern Review . 


M. C Sarkar & Sons. 
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Rajcypjfa Lala Mitra. 

I T was time that my brother 

Jyotirindrn had the idea of founding a 
Literary Aeademy by bringing together 
.all the men of letters of repute. To com- 
pile authoritative technical terms* for the 
Bengali language and in other ways to 
assist in its growth was to be its object — 
therein differing but little from the lines on 
which the modern Sahityn Larisa t. Aca- 
demy of Literature, has taken shape. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitru took up the 
idea of this Academy with enthusiasm, 
and he was eventually its "president for the 
short time it lasted. When I went to 
invite I’andit Yidvasagar to join it, he 
gave a hearing to my explanation of its 
objects and the names of the proposed 
members and then said : “My advice to you 
is to leave us out— von will nevtr accom- 
plish anything with big-wigs ; they can 
newer be got to agree with one another,” 
with which he refused to come in. Bankim 
Babu became a member, but I cannot say 
that he took much interest in the work. 

To be plain, so long as this Aeademy 
lived, Rajendra Lala Mitra did everything 
singlehanded. We began with Geographi- 
cal terms. The draft list was made out 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala himself and was 
brinted and circulated for the suggestions 
V)f the members. We had also an idea of 
transliterating in Bengali the name of each 
foreign country as pronounced by itself. 

J Pand id yn sa ga r ’ s prophecy was 
' fulfilled. It did not prove possible to get 
the big-wigs to do anything. And the 
academy withered away shortly after 
sprouting. But Rajendra Lala Mitra was 
an all-round expert and was an academy 


in himself'. My labours in this cause were 
more than repaid by the privilege of his 
acquaintance. 1 have met many Bengali 
men of letters in my time, but none who 
left the impression of such brilliance. 

1 used to go and see him in the office of 
the Court of Wards in Maniktala. I would 
go in the mornings and always find l|im 
busy yd th his studies, and with the hTcbti- 
sidcratcness of youth 1 felt no hesitation in 
disturbing him. But I have never seen him 
the least bit put out on that account. As 
soon as he saw me he would put aside his 
work and begin to talk to me. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that h«-was 
somewhat hard ol hearing, so he hardly 
ever gave me occasion to put him any 
question. He would take up some broad 
subject and talk a wav upon it, and it was 
the ay.raction of these discourses which 
drew me therg. Converse with no other 
person ever gave me such a wealth of 
suggestive ideas on so many different 
subjects. 1 wopld listen enraptured. 

I think he was a member of the Text-book 
Committee and every book he received for 
approval, he read through and annotated in 
pencil. < >n some occasions he would select 
one of these books for the text of a discourse 
on the construction of the Bengali Language 
in particular or Philology in general, 
which were of the greatest benefit to me. 
There were few subjects which he had .not 
studied and anything he had studied he 
could clearly expound. 

If we had not relied on the other mem- 
bers of the aeademy we had tried to found, 
but left everything to Dr. Rajendra Lala, the 
present Sahityn Paris at would have doubt- 
less found the matters it is now occupied 
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with left in a— much more advanced state 
by that one man alone. 

Dr. Rajendri Lala Mitra was not only a 
profound scholar, but he had likewise a 
striking personality which shone through 
his features. Full of lire as he was in ins 
public life, he could also unbend graciously 
so as to talk on tht^ most difficult subjects 
to a stripling like myself without any trace 
of a paLronisiniV*ic>nc. 1 even took ad- 
vantage of his condescension to the extent 
of getting a contribution, Yuma's I>oi»\ 
from him for tlie Bharat i. There ware 
other great contemporaries of his. with 
whom 1 would not have ventured to take 
su h liberties, nor would 1 have met wit li 
the like response if 1 had. 

And yet when he was on the war-path 
his opponents on the Municipal Corpora- 
tion or the Senate of the University were 
mortally afraid of him. In those (lay's 
Kristo Das Fal was the tactful politician, 
and Rajendra Tala Mitra the valiant fighter. 

For the purpose of the Asiatic Society’s 
publications and researches, he had to em- 
ploy a number of Sanskrit Pandits to do 
the mechanical work for him. I remember 
how this gave certain envious and mean- 
minded detractors the opportunity of 
saying that everything was really done 
by these Pandits, while Rajendra Bala 
fraudulently appropriated all the credit. 
Even today we very often find the tools 
arrogating to themselves the lion’s share 
of the achievement, imagining the wielder 
to be a mere ornamental ligure-head. If 
the |^oor pen had a mind it would as 
certainly have bemoaned the unfairness of 
its getting all the stain and the writer all 
the glory. 

It is curious that this extraordinary man 
should have got no recognition from his 
countrymen even after his death. One of 
the reasons may be that the national 
mourning for Vidyasagar, whose death 
followed shortly after, lelt no room for a 
recognition of” the other bereavement. 
Another reason may be that, his main 
contributions being' outside the pale of 
Bengali literature, he had been unable to 
reach the heart of the people. * 

(. 76 ') Knrwnr. 

Our Sudder Street party next transferred 
to Karwar on the west sea-coast. 
Bar war is the head -q darters of the 
Kauara district in the southern portion of 
the Bombay presidency. It is the tract of 


the Malaya Hills of Sanscrit literature 
where grow the cardamum creeper and the 
sandal tree. My second brother was then 
Judge there. 

The little harbour ringed round with 
hills is so secluded that it has nothing of 
the aspect of a port about it. Its crescent 
shaped beach throws out its arms to the 
shoreless open sea like the very image of 
an eager striving to embrace the infinite. 
The edge of the ,m*oad sandy beach is 
fringed with a fcy\st oi casuariuas broken 
at one end by the Kuhiunui river which 
here flows into the ,d‘ler passing 

through a gorge llaijfced by rows of hills 
on either side. 

I remember how m j moonlit evening we 
went up this river lh a little bout. We 
stopped at one of Sivaji’s :\Jd hill forts, and 
stepping ashore found our \\ ,\y into the 
clean-swept little yard of a peasant’s home. 
We sat on a spot where the moonbeams 
fell glancing off the outer enclosure, and 
there dined off the eatables we had brought 
with us. On our way back we let the boat 
glide down the river The night brooded 
over the motionless hills and forests, and 
on the silent flowing stream of this little 
Kalanadi, throwing over all its moonlight 
spell. It took us a good long time to reach 
the mouth of the river, so, instead of 
returning by sea, we got off the boat there 
and walked back home over the sands of 
the beach. It was then far into the night, 
the sea was without a ripple, even the 
ever-troubled murmur of the casuariuas 
was at rest. The shadow of the fringe of 
trees along the vast expanse of sand hung 
motionless along its border, and the ring 
of blue-grey hills around the horizon slept 
calmly beneath the sky. 

Through the deep silence of this illimitable 
whiteness we few human creatures walked 
along with our shadows, without a word. 
When we reached home my sleep had lost 
itself in Something still deeper. The poem 
which I then wrote is inextricably mingled 
with that night on the distant seashore, 
Ido not know how it will appeal to tlifc 
reader apart from the memories wifyi 
which it is entwined. This doubt led to 
its being left out c l Mohit Balm’s editiep 
of niv works. I trust that a place given x 
to it among my rcniiniseenses may not be^ 
deemed unfitting. 

Let me sink down, losing myself in the depth of 

midnight. 

Let the earth leave her hold of me, let her free me 

from her obstacle of dust. 
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Keep your watch from afar, O stars, drank though 

you be with moonlight, 

and let tlULlu>mon hold its wings still around me. 

.Let there be no song, no word, no sound, no touch 

. nor sleep, nor awakenunl,— 

but only the moonlight like a swoon ot testacy over 

the sky and my being. 

The woilrl seems to me like a ship with its countless 

pilgrims, 

Vanishing in the far-away blue rtf the skv, its sailors 
song becoming fainter and iaiuter in the air, 
While I sink in the bosom of the endless night, 
fading away from myself, dwindling into a poem. 

It is necessary to re inn rk here that 
merely because something’ lias been written 
^vheirfeeling^v- •■rimming over, it is not 
therefore neeessacilvvgood. .Such is rather 
a tiijie when the utterance is thick wit.li # 
eniotnxn. just as it does not ib. to 
have (the writ/ entirely removed 
from the to which he is giving 

exj ) ressi oh* ,-l- So also it docs not conduce 
to the truest poetry to have him too close 
to it. Memory is the* brush which can 
best lay on the true poetic colour. Near- 
ness has too much of the compelling about 
it and the imagination is not sufficiently 
tree unless it can get away from its influ- 
ence. Not only in poetry, but in all art, the 
mind of the artist must attain a certain 
degree of aloofness — the creator within 
man must be allowed the sole control. II 
the subject matter gets the better ol the 
creation, the result is a mere replica ol the 
event, not a reflection of it through the 
artist’s mind. 

(;>7) Suture's Revenue. 

Here in Kanvar I wrote the PrukriLir 
Prntishocllui , Nature’s Revenge, avirama tie 
poem. The Hero was a sanyasi ( hermit ) 
who had been striving to gain a victory 
over nature by cutting a way the bonds ol 
all desires and a fleet ions and thus to arrive 
at a true and profound knowledge ol Sell. 
A little girl, however, brought him back 
from his communion with the infinite to 
the world and into the bondage o T human 
affection. On so comiflgback the sanyasi 
Realised that the great is to be found in the 
Ismail, the infinite within the bounds ol 
\orm, and the eternal freedom ol the soul 
m love. It is only in the light of love that 
ill limits are merged in fche limitless. 

The sen Wffach of Kanvar is certainly a 
fit place in which to realise that the beauty 
of Nature is not a mirage of the imagi- 
nation, but reflects the joy of the infinite 
and thus draws us to lose ourselves in it. 
Where the universe is expressing itself in 


/ 

the magic of its laws it may *»ot be strange 
if we. miss its infinitude, Mut where the 
heart gets into immediate touch with 
immensity in the beauty ojtlie meanest ot 
things, is anv room let t for agreement : 

Nature took the sanyasi to the presence 
of the infinite enthroned oil the finite, by 
tli • oath- wav ol the lie^irt. In the NnLtiiv s 
h’vvan’c there were shown oii .the one 
side the wayfarers and the villagers, 
content with their home-made triviality 
and unconscious oi anything bcyOnd ; and 
on the other the Sanyasi busy easting away 
his a 1 !," and himself, into the self-evolved 
infinite of his imagination. When love 
bridged the gull between the two and the 
hermit and the house-holder met, the 
seeming triviality ol the finite and the 
seeming emptiness of the infinite alike dis- 
appeared. . 

This was to put in a slightly different 
form the story of my own experience of 
the entrancing ray ol light which found its 
wav into the depths ol the cave into which 
I had retired away from all touch with 
the outer world and made me more fully 
one with nature again. This Nature’s 
Revenge may be looked upon as an intro- 
duction to tile whole of my future literary 
work ; or rather this lias been the subject 
on which all my writings have dwelt,— the 
joy of attaining the infinite within the 
finite. 

On our way back from Karwar I wrote 
some songs for the Nature’s Revenge oil 
board ship ; the first one filled me with a 
great* gladness as l sang and wrote it 
sitting on the. deck. 

Mother, leave your dai ling 1>«>y to us, 

\ml let us take him to the field where we graze 

our cattle. 

The sun lias* risen, the buds have opened, 
the cowherd boys are going to the pasture; 
and they would not have the sun-light, 
the flowers and their play in the # grazing 
^rounds empty. I hcv want their Shy Bin 
(Krishna) to' be with them there, in the , 
midst of all these, they want to seethe 

* This is addressed to Yashoda, mother of 
Krishna, by *is playmates. Yashoda woula dress 
up her darling every morning in his yellow garment 
with a peacock plume in Ins hair. But it came to 
the point she was nervous about allowing him, 
v„uug as he was, to join the other cowherd boys at 
the pasturage. So it often required a great deal of 
persuasion before they would be allowed to take 
char"e of him. This is pari of the Vaishnava parable 
of the child aspect of Krishna’s play with the world. 
-Tr. 
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Infinite in all , ( ts carefully adorned loveli- 
ness; they ha turned out so carlv because 
they want to : join in its gladsome plav, in 
the midst ofthes-- woods and field s -not to 
admire from a distance, nor in the majesty 
o( power. Their e(|iiipnient is of Hie 
slightest A simple yellow garment and 
a garland oi wild Mowers are all the 
ornaments they . require. For where jov 
reigns on every side, to hunt lor it ardu- 
ously, or amidst pomp and circumstance, 
is to lose' it. 

Shoitly alter my return lroin Karwar, 
1 was mat tied. I was then lit! years of 
age. - 

(c/.V) Pictures and Songs. 

Chluibi (J (inn, Pictures and Songs, was 
the title ol a book ol poems most of which 
were written at this time. 

We were then living in a house with a 
garden in Lower Circular Roatl. Adjoining 
it oil the South was a large Busti.* 1 would 
often sit near a window and watch the 
sights ot this populous little settlement. 
1 loved to see them at their work and 
play and rest, and in their multifarious 
goings and coinings. To me it was all 
like a living story. 

A faculty of mauy-sightedness possessed 
me at this time. Each little separate 
picture I ringed round with the light ol 
my imagination and the joy ol my heart, 
every one of them, moreover, being various] v 
eoloured by a pathos of their Own. The 
pleasure of thus separately making ofi 
each picture was much the same as that oi 
painting it, both being the outcome of the 

desire to see with the mind what the eve 
sees and with the eye what the mind 
imagines. Had I been a painter with the 
brush I would doubtless have tried to keep 
permanent record ol the visions and 
creations of that period when my mind 
was so alertly responsive. Ilut that 
instrument was not available to me. What 
I had were only words and rhythms, and 
even with these I had not yet learnt to 
draw firm strokes, and the colours went 
beyond the margins. Still, like voum* 

lL - 


A Bust, is an area thickly packed with sbabb 
tiled huts with narrow pathways running through 
and connecting it with the main street.' These nr 
inhabited by domestic servants, the poorer elas 
of artisans and the like. Such 'Settlements wer 
formerJy scattered throughout the town even in th 
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folk with their first paint-box, I spent the 
livelong (lay painting away with the many- 
coloured fancies of my new-born y6uth. If 
these pictures arc now viewed in the lights 
of that twenty-second year of m\ r lite, some 
features may be discerned even through 
their crude drawing and blurred colouring. 

I have said that the first book of my 
literary life came to an end with the Morn- 
ing Sungs. \ he same subject was then 
continued under a dilie rent rendering. 
Many a page at the outset of this book, I 
am sure, is oi no value. In the process of 
making a new begin ning^iTuc'h in the way 
of superfluous preliminary 'has to be gone 
through. Had these )cen leaves of trees 
they would have duly 'dropped off. -'Unfor- 
tunately leaves of book,- 1 continue 1 ) stick 
last even when they a tv no'if^vr Wanted. 
The feature ol these poems was ’ t lie close- 
ness oi attention devoted even to trifling 
things. Pictures a ml Songs seized every 
opportunity ot giving value to these by 
colouring them with feelings straight from 
the heart. Or, rather, that was not it. 
When the string of the mind is properly 
attuned to the universe, then at each point 
the universal song can awaken its sympa- 
thetic vibrations. It was because of this 
music roused within, that nothing then felt 
trivial to the writer. Whatever my eyes 
fell upon found a response within me. Like 
children who can play with sand, or stones 
or shells, or whatever they can get,— for 
the spirit of play is within them, — so also 
we, when filled with the song of youth, 
become aware that the harp of the universe 
has its variously tuned strings everywhere 
stretched, and as the nearest may serve as 
well as any other for our accompaniment, 
there is no need to seek afar. 

(it 9) An intervening period . 

Between the Pictures and Songs and the 
Shurps awl Flats, a child’s magazine called 
the Bn Ink u sprang up and ended its brief 
days like an annual plant. M 3 r second sister- 
in-law felt the want of an illustrated maga- 
zine for children. Her idea was that tin 
young people of the family would contri- 
bute to it ; but as she felt that that alonb 
would not be enotfgh, she took up the edi- 
torship herself and asked me to help with 
contributions. After one or two numbers 
of the Bnlakn had come out I happened to 
go on a visit UP Kajnarayan Bu.bu at 
Deoghar. On the return journey the train 
was crowded and as there was an unshad- 
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ed light just over the onlj r berth I could 
get, 1 could not sleep. I thought 1 might 
•as well tftko this opportunity of thinking 
out a story for the Bnlnkn. In spite of my 
efforts to get hold of the story it eluded 
me, but sleep came to the rescue instead. I 
saw in a dream the stone steps ol a temple 
stained with the blood iff victims of the 
sacrifice ; a little girl standing there with 
her father asking him in piteous accents: 
“Father, what is this, why all this blood?*' 
and the father inwardly nuwed trying with 
a show of gruff ness to quiet her question- 
ing. As 1 awoke i felt 1 had got my story. 

1 have many more such d renin-given stories 
and •uher writingsias well. This, dream 
episod^ I worked iito the annals of King 
tiobinda Mainkv^^if Tipperah and made 
out oi itNii JiliJ^ferial story, Unjnrshi , for 
the Finlukit. 

Those wei\ days ol ut ter Ireedom Irom 
(‘are. Nothing in particular seemed to be 
anxious to express itself through njv life or 
writings. I had not yet joined the throng 
of travellers on the path of life, but was a 
mere spectator from my road-side window. 
Many a person hied by on many an errand 
as I gazed on, and every now and then 
Spring or Autumn, or the kains would 
enter unasked and stay with me for a 
while. . 

Hut 1 had not only to do with the 
seasons; there were men of all kinds of 
c’lrious types who, floating about like 
boats adrift from their anchorage, occa- 
sionally invaded mv little room. Some ol 
them sought to further their ovyn ends, at 
the cost of my inexperience, withMnany an 
extraordinary device. Hut they need not 
have taken any extraordinary pains to get 
the better of me. *1 was then entirely un- 
sophisticated, im own wants were few, 
and I was not at all clever in distinguishing 
between good and bad faith. I have often 
gone on imagining that 1 was ^assisting 
with their school fees # students to whom 
fees were as superfluous as their unread 
•books. 

Once a long-haired youth brought me a 
letter from an imaginary sister in which 
she asked to take under mv protection this 
brother of hers who waft suffering from the 
tyranny of a step-mother as imaginary as 
herself. The brother was not imaginary, 
that was evident enough. But his sister’s 
letter was as unnecessary for me as expert 
marksmanship to bring down a bird which 
cannot fly. 


Another youngfellow ea inland informed 
me tluit he was studying for the B. A., but 
could not go up lor his examination as he 
was afflicted with some .main trouble. 

1 felt concerned, but * being far from 
proficient in medical Science, or in any 
other science, 1 was at a loss what advice 
to give him. But lie ^veut on to explain 
that lie had seen in a dream tlgtt my wife 
had been his mother in a former birth, and 
that if he could but drink sonic water 
which has touched her feet lie \v\>uld get 
cured. “Perhaps you don’t believe ill such 
things’” he concluded with a smile. My 
belief, I said, did not matter, but if lie 
thought lie could get em\d he was wel- 
come, with which 1 procured him a phial of 
water which was supposed to have touched 
my wife’s feet. He fell immensely better, he 
said. In the natural course of evolution 
from water he came to solid food ; then 
he took up his quarters in a corner of my 
room and began to hold smoking parties 
with his friends, till 1 had to take refuge in 
flight from the smoke laden room, lie 
gradually proved bc \ ond doubt that his 
brain might have been diseased, but it 
certainly- was not weak. 

After this experience it took no end of 
proof before i could bring myself to put 
my trust in children of previous births. 
My reputation must have spread ,. for I 
next received a letter from a daughter. 
Here, however, 1 gently but firmly drew 
the line. 

All this time my friendship w i t li Babu 
Srish'Chumlru Mazunidar ripened apace. 
Every evening lie and Priya. Babu would 
come to this little room of mine and we 
would discuss literature and music far into 
the night. Sometimes a w hole day would 
lie spent in tlic same way. The fact is 
my salt had not jet been moulded and 
nourished into a strong and definite per- 
sonality and so my life drifted along, liglil 
and easy, like an autumn cloud. 0 

(40) lUuikitn Chundru . 

This was the time when my acquaintance 
with Bankim Balm began/ Aly first sight 
of him w asPa matter of long ago. The old 
students of Calcutta (/diversity had then 
started an annual reunion, of which Babu 
Chandranath Basil w as the leading spirit. 
Perhaps he entertained a hope that at 
some future lime 1 might acquire the 
right to be one of them ; anyhow I was 
asked to read a fioem on the occasion. 
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Chaudranatll dRabu was then quite a young 
man. 1 remember he had translated some 
martial German poem into English which 
he proposed to' recite himself on the day 
and came to rehearse it to us, full of enthu- 
siasm. That a warrior poet’s ode to his 
beloved sword should at one time have 
been his favourite poem will convince the 
reader that even Chandranath Babu was 
once young and moreover those times 
were indeed peculiar. 

While wandering about in the crush, at 
the Student's Reunion, I suddenly came 
across a figure which at once struck' me as 
distinguished beyond that of all the others, 
and who could not have possibly been 
lost in any crowd. The features "of that 
tall fair personage shone with such a strik- 
ing radiance that 1 could not contain mv 
curiosity about him,— he was thy only one 
there whose name I felt concerned to know 
that day. When 1 learnt he was Rankim 
Babu, I marvelled all the more. It seemed 
to me such a wonderful coincidence that 
his appearance should be as distinguished 
as his writings. Ilis sharp aquiline nose, 
his compressed lips, and his keen glance, all 
betokened immense power. With his arms 
folded across his breast he seemed to 
walk as one apart, towering above the 
ordinary' throng — this is what struck me 
most. about him. Not only that he looked 
an intellectual giant, but he had on his 
forehead the mark of a true prince among 
men. 

One little incident which occurred at 
this gathering remains indelibly impressed 
on my mind. In one of the rooms a 
Pandit was reciting some Sanskrit verses 
of his own composition and explaining 
them in Bengali to the audience. One of 
the allusions was not exactly coarse, but 
somewhat vulgar. As the Pandit was 
proceeding to expound this, Bankim Babu 
covering his face with his hands hurried 
out of the room. I was near the door and 
can still see before me that shrinking, 
retreating figure. 

After that I had a longing to see him, 
but gould not get an opportunity. At last 
one day, when he was Deputy Magistrate 
of Howrah, I made bold to call on him. 
We met, find I tried my best to make con- 
versation. But I somehow felt greatly 
abashed while returning home, as if I hail 
acted like a new and bumptious youth in 
thus thrusting myself upon him unasked or 
unintroduced. 


Shortly after, as I added to my years, I 
attained ft place as the youngest of the 
literary men of the time : but wlnu was to 
be my position in order of merit was not 
even then settled. The little reputation I 
had acquired was mixed with plenty of 
doubt and nut a little condescension. It 
was then the fashion in Bengal to assign 
to each man of letters a place in com- 
parison with a supposed compeer in the 
West. Thus one was the Byron of Bengal, 
another the Emerson, and so forth. I began 
to be styled by some the Bengal Shellcv. 
This was insulting to Shtfifey and only 
likely to get me la lighted at. 

My recognised e >gnomcn was- the 
Lisping Poet. < '' 

M v attainments wen L\v, my knowledge 
of life meagre, and both in Yn/ poetry and 
my prose the sentiment exceeded the subs- 
tance. So that there, was nothing there on 
which any one could have based his praise 
with any degree of confidence. My dress 
and behaviour were of the same anomalous 
description. I wore my hair long find 
indulged probably in an ultra-poetical 
refinement of manner. In a word 1 was 
eccentric and could not fit myself into 
everyday Life like the ordinary man. 

At this time Babu Akshay Sarkar had 
started his monthly review the Nahnjibnn % 
New Life, to which I used occasionally to 
contribute. Bankim Babu bail just closed 
the chapter of his Editorship of the Tlnnga- 
(hirsatu The Mirror of Bengal, and was 
busy with religious discussions, for which 
purpose dfe had started the monthly 
Prachnr , The Preacher. To this .also I con- 
tributed a song or two and an effusive 
appreciation of Yaishnava lyrics. 

From now I began to meet Bankim Babu 
constantly. lie was then living in Bhahani 
Dutt’s Street. I used to visit him frequently 
it is true, but there was not much conversa- 
tion. I was then of the age to listen, not 
to talk. I fervently wished we could warm 
up into some discussion, but mv diffidence 
got the better of 1113 ' conversational powers. 
Some (lavs Sanjib Babu, one of Bankings 
brothers, would be there reclining on his 
bolster. The sight ‘would gladden me, for 
he was a genial soul. lie" delighted in 
talking and it was a delight to listen to 
his talk. Those who have read his prose 
writings must have noticed how gaily and 
airily it flows on like the sprightliest of 
conversation. Very few have this gift of 
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conversation and fewer still the art of 
translating it into writing. 

This •Was the time when Pandit 
Sashadhar rose into prominence. Of him 
I first heard from Bankim Babu. If 1 
remember right Bankim Babu was 
also responsible for introducing him 
to the public. The curious attempt made 
by Hindu orthodoxy to revive its prestige 
with the help <>i Western science soon 
spread all over the country. Theosophy 
for some time previously [lad been prepar- 
ing the gnnfnd lot such a movement. 
’Not that Ban/kim Babu ever thoroughly 
identified himself with .this cult. No 
shadow of SashadiVar was east on his 
exposition of Hinduism as it found expres- 
sion in the PracliafP-thut was impossible. 

I was tlieji^?miing out of the seclusion 
of niv corner, as my contribution to these 


controversies will show. Some of these 
were satirical verses, some farcical plays, 
others letters to newspapers. I thus came 
down into the arena from the regions of 
sentiment and began td spar in right 
earnest. • 

In the heat ol the fight 1 happened to 
fall foul of Bankim Babu. The history 
of this remains recorded in fire Prnchar 
and Bhnrati of those days and Heed not 
be repeated here. At the close of this 
period of antagonism Bankim Ba^m wrote 
me a letter which I have unfortunately 
lost. Had it been here, the reader would 
have seen with what consummate genero- 
sity Bankim Babu had taken the sting 
out of that unfortunate episode. 

Translated by 
Sl’IiKNDRANATIl TaOORR. 


HIE IMMEMORIAL CONCERT OP ASIA 

Bv I’kof. Benoykemak Sakkar, m.a. 


* N idea of Asiatic Unit/ is evident from 
/Ik the Japanese word San-goku, which 

* is a common term embracing the 
three peoples,— the Chinese, the Hindus, 
the Japanese. Such a phrase as “so and 
so is Sangoku ichi, i. e., the first in the 
three regions” is very common* in Japan. 
It indicates the consciousness of a common 
standard of merit and ellieicncy as govern- 
ing the three peoples. Unn-goku may be 
thus taken to be the Asiatic equivalent of 
what in modern times is known as the 
“Concert of Europe.” 

(a) Tiie Wori.d-toukists. of 
Mediaeval Asia. 

. We may look upon Hiuen Thsang as the 
great embodiment of the idea of the concert 
of Asia. The six hundred years that had 
elapsed between Mingti’s dream and this 
Chinese scholar-saint’s pilgrimage to India 
had led *up to this conception which on 
Japanese soil became crystallised a9 San- 
goku. 

The period of so-calle 1 anarchy in China 
was a great period in her religious history, 
both Taoist and Confudan as well as 


Buddhist. It was marked also by the 
travels of Kumarajiva the Indian and Fa- 
Hien the Chinese. The consciousness of a 
common world of life and thought was 
greatly promoted by the journeyings to and 
fro of men like these. The number of such 
travellers during the four centuries was 
not insignificant. The following list is 
taken from Beal’s account in his Buddhist 
Literature in China compiled from Chinese 
sources. * 

Wei Dynasty (A. D. 220-60) 

(1) Dharmakala, an Indian. (2) Kong-Sang-Kaj, 
a man of India. :3) Tant-ti; a Parthian. (4) JPih-yen, 
a man of the Western countries (India). (5/ An-fa-hien. 

Wu Dynasty (A. D. 222-64) 

(1 ) *Chi-hien, a Hun. (2) Wei-chi-lan, an Indian. 
(6) Chu-liu-ycn, a fellow-traveller of the last. (4) 
Kong-sang-ui^a man of Savnarcaud. (5) Chi-Kiang, 
a man of the west. 

Western Tsiri Dynasty (A. D. 265-313) 

(1) Dharmaraksha, a Hun. (2) Kiang-liang- 
lu-chi, a man of the west. (3) An fa-Kin, a Parthian. 
(4) Won-lo-yan-clje, a man of IChoten. (5) Chu-shuh- 
lan, a man of the west. (6) Pih-fu-tsu of Kong-niu 
(Within the River). (7) Chi-fa-to. (8) Shih-tao-chi. 
(9) Fa-lih. • 
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EastcrhrTsin (Capital Kicn Kang) 

(1) Pi-si-li-miU-to-lo (Srimitra), a man of the west- 
ern countries. (2) Chi-to-lin. (3) Chu-tan-won-lan 
(Dharmananda), a man of the western world. (4) 
Kiu-tan-sang kia ti-po (Gotamasangha Deva) a man 
of Cophene (Kabul). (5) Kia-lati-to-kia (ICaludaka ) 
a man of the west. (0) Kang-tao. (7) Fo-to-po-to* 
lo (Buddhabhadra), a man of Kapilavastu and a des- 
cendant of Amritodana Raja (the uncle of Sakya- 
muni). (S) Tan-ma pi. '(b) Pi mo lo-cha (Viina- 
laksha), a man of Cophenc. (10) Fa-hicn. (11) 
Chi-ma-to, a western man. (12) Nanda, a man of 
the west. (IB) Chu-fa-lih, a man of the west, ft) 
Kao-Kung. (15) Shih-larig-kuug. (10) Shih-ta-yung 
(17) Tan mo chi. (IS) Sliii hwei-shang. (lb) Kiu-mo- 
lo-fo-te (Kumara-budhi), a western man. (20) Sang 
kia-po-ehing, a Cophene (Kabul) man. (21) Tan-mo- 
ping, an Indian. (22) Dharmananda, a Turk (?). 

Yaou Tlisin Peri I (Capital Changan) 

(1) Ohu-fo-nien. (2) Tan-mo- veshe (Dliarm i- 
yasas), a Cophene man (B) Kum irajiva, originally 
a man of India but afterw irds of Karashar. (4) Fo- 
to-yc-she, a Cophene nrm. (5) Fo ve-to-lo (Punva- 
tara), a Cophene mm Mb Fakin. (7) Shih-tan-hioh. 
(8) Kih-kia-ye (Kakava). a man of the west. 

Northern Liang » Capital Ku-tsang) 

(1) Shih-tao-kuug. (2) Fa-Chung, a man of 
Turfan. (B) Sang-kia-to, a man of t lie west, (4) 
Tan-nio-tsien (Dharmakshya), a man of mid-India. 
(5) Buddhavarma, a man of the west (\.I>. 450). (G) 
Shi-ehi-mang. 

Sung Dynasty (C apital Kicn Kang) 

(1) Buddhajiva, a man of Cophene. (2) Tan-mo- 
mi-to (Dharmamitra\ a Cophene man. (B) Kala- 
yasas, a western. (4.) I-vch po-to (Is warn), a man 
of the. west, (5) Sheh-chi-yan. (G) Gunavarma, a 
man of Cophene (A.D. 440). (7) Gunabhadra, a 

man of mid India (A.D. 4BG). (S) Dharmavira (A.D. 

420-53). (0) Chu fa chuen, an Indian (A.D. 4GB). 

Tsi Dynasty (Capital Kien Kang) 

(1) Tan-ino-kia-to.ye she (Dharmaiatayasas), a 
man of In da. (2) Mo-ho-shing (Mali a van A), from 
the west (Ai.D. 400). (B) Sanghabhadra, from the 
west (A.D. 48b). (4) Dharmamati, a man of the west 
(A.D. 40). (5) Cunavati, a man of India (A.D. 493). 

Southern Wei Dvna3ty. 

(Capital Loynng) 

(1) Dharmaruchi of South India (A.D 504), (2) 

Bodhiruchi of North India (A.D. 508), (B) Le-na-inn-ti 
(Ratnamati) of mid India (A.D. 508), (4) Buddha- 
aanda, Of North India (A.D. 525). 

Liang Dynasty. 

(Capital, Kieng Kang) 

(l) Mandalaof Cambodia (A.I). 504), <2) Sangha- 
yarma (of Cambodia 502), (3) Paranoia (ofljjein, 
A.D. *4b). 

Eastern Wei Dynasty. 

(Capital Kcng Nich) 

Gotamaprajnaruchi (of South India, born in 
Benares ; A.D, 542), 

Tsi Dynasty. 

(Capital Nieh) 

Nulandayasas (of North India, 5Gb). 
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Chen Dynasty. 

(Capital Nieh) 

Tile son of the King of the country of Uj;ein named 
Fpasena. 

Chow Dynasty, 

(Capital Changau) 

(1) Jnanabhadra (A.D. 5fi0), (2) | nanayasas 

from Magadha (A.D. 572). (B) Yasakuta, a man 

from IMyana (A.D. 5,78), (4) Jnanakuta from Gan- 
dhara (A.D. 5SS). (5) Dharinaprajna (5S3’, (G) 

Vinataruchi (of I T d>aua, 5KB), (7) Dliarmagupttt 

(S. India, 501.) 

Tiie list is not exhaustive. Butiyiu 
Nanjio’s Catah gue o*' the Chinese Trans- 
lation of the Buddhist Tt'pilnkn % the 
Sucre J Canon of the Buddhists in Chinn 
nnd Japan may 'be referred to. 

These are the namMs of scholars, lay as 
well as clerical, and Chinese as well as 
foreign, who settled in .various parts ot 
China to translate and pr’opr.gMi* Indian 
thought during the lour hundred years 
between Ilan and ‘Tang Dynasties. It is, 
therefore, natural that when the great 
Renaissance commenced under the unified 
rule ot the mighty Tangs all this literature 
should have become the food of the 
master-minds of China. They got used to 
thinking not in terms of China alone but 
of the great western land of the Hindus as 
well. And when the great Iliuen Thsang, 
“the Max Muller of his day,” eame back 
to his people, the conception of the Indo- 
Chinese world as a single unit became, as 
it were, a first postulate with them. 

Iliuen Thsang came back in A.D. 045, 
and I t-sing, another equally famous pilgrim, 
went out on a tour in 07 1 which lasted for 
24 years. -His diary has been translated 
by Dr. Takakusu: A Record of the Iiuddhist 
Religion ns practised in Indin and the 
Malay Archipelago. In it we get an account 
of no less than sixty Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims who visited India in the latter 
half of the 7th century. It is thus not 
difficult to see why the Tang epoch of 
Chinese history was a great age for the 
unity of Asia. 

(h) Simo-Indic, Sino-Islamic and Sixo- 
Japanlse Sea-borne Trade. 

It was not only an age of foreign travel 
but an epoch of brisk foreign commerce as 
well with every people in Asia v In fact, 
the journeyangs of those Asia-'trotters’ 
were made possible through the establish- 
ment of well-laid-out routes between 
country and country. The routes were 
both overland and maritime. 
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It is needless to observe th.it the “ Asia- 
sen*se” was promoted uot only through 
# the culture-missionaries, truth-seekers and 
religious pilgrims, but also through the 
commercial agents, brokers, sailors and 
speculative adventurers. 

The sea-trade of the Asiatic peoples was, 
of course, facilitated by their shipping and 
navigation. Mookerji’s History of Indian 
Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times 
throws a flood of light on this aspect of 
the question during tjie period under 
^ survey. During the Yang age the command 
'of the Indian Ocean was maintained by the 
powerful fleet r*f the Chula Emperors iri 
Southern India. t 

The shipping w^is international. Both 
the Arabs on the^fest and the Chinese on 
the East w&^equally adept in using the 
highway of the seas. The following is 
taken from Ilirth and Kockhill’s Chau 
Ju-Juta : 

“Thv* pilgrim P.i flien, the first Chinese who has 
left a record ot a voyage from India to China (A.I>. 
4 Id), came from Tamlook at Lhe mouth of the ('.anges 
to Ceylon t o sail for Sumatra, and when in Ceylon 
lie noted the signs ol wealth of the ‘ Sa-pu traders r 
oil the island, and it does not seem unlikely that these 
foreingtiers were Arabs from Haflramant and Oman 
coasts.” 

It is to be noted that b\i-I lien's fellow- 
passengers from Java .to Canton were 
Po-lo-mon or Brahmans. 

Further, Cosmas in the sixth century 
says of Ceylon : 

“ Hie Island being, as it is, in a central position, is 
nmch frequented b\ ships from all parts of India from 
Persia ami Hi hiopia, and i t likewise s<* # nds out many 
of its own And from the remotest countries, I mean 

Tziuista ( China ) and other trading places, while 

fit the same time exporting its own produce in both 
directions.” 

The present position of Ceylon as the 
great port of call for world’s shipping has 
thus been a historic one, coming down 
‘from the age when the Asiatic waters were 
navigated by their natural masters. 

A history of Chinese maritime activity 
would show that the Celestial enterprise in 
navigation probably manifested itself a 
little later than that ol the Arabs and 
Hindus. According to Hirtli and Rock- 
hill— 

“ Notwithstanding the lack of enterprise on the 
part of tlie Chinese in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, commerce by sea with south-eastern 

Asia and the countries lying to the west was steadily 
increasing through the continued energy and enter- 
prise of the Arabs and the Indians.” 

But the sea-voyages of the Chinese 
2 


became considerable under the Tangs. 
It-sing mentions GO Chinese pilgrims who 
in the latter part of the seventh century 
made the journey to India. 01 these 22 
travelled overland and ft 7 took the sea- 
route. The following itinerary is described 
in the Introduction to Cha u-fu-kim : 

“ • * The port ot embarkation being Canton, 
whence the travellers made lor western Java or more 
usually Paiembang in Sumatra. Here they changed 
ships and taking a com sc along the northern coast 
ot Sumatra and by the Nicobar Islands, came to 
Cevlon, where they usually took ship for •Tamlook at 
the in mill of the Canges and i hence reached the 
holv places ol India by kind. The voyage took about 
three months, one month from Canton to Paiembang, 
one to the north west point of Sumatra and one to 
Ceylon ; it was always made with the northeast 
monsoon in winter, and the return voyage to China 
in Mjunucr, — frumApiilto October — with the south- 
west monsoon.” 

The “Asia-senso” of the Chinese, so far 
as it was developed through international 
commerce, was steadily on the increase 
(luring the Sth and Oth centuries, may 
have been a little retarded owing to the 
disorder following the fall of the Tangs, 
but revived in the 10th century “when 
they’ carried on direct trade with the . 
Arabs, the Malay peninsula, Tongking, 
Siam, Java, western Sumatra, western 
Borneo and certain of the Philippine 
Islands.” The more important ports like 
Canton and Tsuan-chou near Amoy began 
to have prosperous settlements of perma- 
nent Hindu and especially Moslem resi- 
dents. The importance of Islam * in 
Chinese life during the 9th and subsequent 
centuries would be evident from the follow- 
ing Statement : “Prom Chinese sources 
we learn thlit * * at Tsuan-chou, Hang- 
chou and elsewhere, the Moslems had 
their kmli and their sheikhs, their mosques 
ami their bazars.” The institution of the 
Inspectorate of Maritime Trade at Canton, 
Kangshi( the capital ), Tsuan-chou, Hang- 
chou and Minehou, also indicates the 
larger social life ol till? Celestials.. 

Chau-Ju-Kua was the Inspector of 
Foreign Trade at Tsuan-chou in Fukien, 
in tlie latter part of the 12th century. 
His Chu-fuii-ehi or ‘Description of the 
Barbarous Peoples’ tells of what the 
Chinese at the beginning of the 12th 
century knew of the foreign countries, 
peoples and products of Eastern and 

* It need lie remarked incidentally that the Capital 
Singanfu received during this age Christian and 
Zoroastrian exiles who fled from their West Asian 
homes to esc ape the persecution of the Islamites. 
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Southern Asia, Africa atirl Europe. It 
precedes by about; a century the account 
given by Marco I’olo of Venice ( 1200 ) 
and “fills a gap in our knowledge of 
China’s relations with the outside world 
extending from the Arab writers of the 
ninth and tenth centuries to the days of 
the great Venetian traveller.” The English 
translation of this work by llirth and 
Rockhill published by the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences, IVtrograd, is of inesti- 
mable value to students of international 
commerce in Mediaeval Asia. 

When Japan entered upon the scene the 
Indo-Chinese world was expanded by the 
addition of a third member. The triple 
alliance of culture thus effected was the 
Snn-gokn. Every Japanese thought in 
terms oi the three regions, not of his native 
land alone. It was not enough, according 
to their conception, for any person to 
attain the highest position only in Japan. 
The most ambitious among them must 
have his worth recognised by China and 
India too. An international or Asiatic 
standard of science or Vidyns governed the 
aspiration of all Japan. Snn-gokn is thus 
a suggestive technical term contributed l»y 
the Japanese to the literature of world’s 
international science. 

It has to he observed that, culturally 
speaking, the heart of this Concert of Asia 
was Ilindusthan, Tienchu or Tenjikti, i. e. 
Heaven; but geographically, the heart was 
China. This “middle kingdom” may or 
may not be the middle of the whole world 
as the Chinese have believed it to be; but it 
was surely the middle or eyiltre of Snn- 
goku. The Chinese received Ilindusthan 
into their midst and then passed it for- 
ward to the Land of the Rising Sun. The 
first process was Indo-Chinese, and the 
second Si no-Japanese. It is doubtful if 
there was much direct Indo Japanese inter- 
course. The Japanese depended for their 
Hinduism principally on their neighbours. 

We know definitely that cotton was in- 
troduced into Japan from India. Prof. 
Takakusu in liis paper on •Whnt Jnpnn 
Owes, to hidin' in the Journal of the Iudo- 
Japunese Association (1910), states that 
cotton was introduced into Japan through 
the Indians who were unfortunately car- 
ried over to that country by the “black 
current.” The following is taken from 
Mookerji’s Indian Shipping: 

“The eighth volume of the* A 'ihoti-ko-ki records how 
in 1 ul v 709 a. foreigner was washed ashore in a little 


boat somewhere oil the southern coast of Mikwa 
province in Japan, lie confessed himself to be a man 
irotn Tenjiku, as India was then called in Japan. 
Amon<r tile effects was found something like grass 
seeds, which proved to be no other than some seeds 
of the cotton-plant. Again, it is written in the 1 DU til 
chapter of Ruiju koku^hi ( another official record ) 
that a man irom I\ iien-luui was cast upon Japanese 
shores in April SO;), and that the cotton s*eds he 
had brought with him were sown in the provinces 
o! lvii, Awoji, Saimki, Ivo, Tosa and Kyushu.'* 

We hear also of Brahman Bishops com- 
ing to Japan from countries other than 
China. But probably there jure few evi- 
dences to connect them with India. They 
may have been Hindus from Annum, Cam- 
bodia or Indo-China. The' principal reser- 
voir of Iudianism for, Japan always re- 
mained China. 

It is for this reason i’\i,t vve find innu- 
merable materials lor the Ins L-nvy oi India 
in China and Chinese literature ; and mate- 
rials for Chinese history in the Japanese 
and Chinese literature of Japan. The 
Island Empire thus happens to be the repo- 
sitory or museum of the Indo-Chinese 
world. It is perfectly natural, therefore, 
that Snn-goku, the technical term compre- 
hending the three countries, should exist in 
the Japanese currency of thought. 

Tin? “Ok eat Cowers" of Snn-goku. 

The political history of China during 
this period falls into two divisions. 

1. The Tang Dynasty ruled from A.D. 
GIB to 905. Tai Tsung (027-50) is the 
most illustrious Emperor of this dynasty 
and is one of the Chinese Napoleons. lie 
was the patron of Iliuen Thsang. 

2. The Sung Dynasty ruled over the 
whole Empire from A.D. 900 to 1127. In 
112S the northern halt down to the 
Yangtse was conquered by the Tartars, 
who established their capital near the site 
of modern Peking The Sung Dynasty con- 
tinue! tfi rule the southern halt of China 
down to 1279 with capital first at Nan- 
king, theft at Hangchow. 

The political strength and military 
achievements of the Tangs could not he 
maintained by the Sungs. Hut. the people 
of China carried forward the intellectual 
and spiritual development of the 7th. and 
8th centuries down to the end of the 
period. So that the whole age was one of 
continuous cultural growth and expansion. 
In fact, the most brilliant era of Chinese 
literature, art and philosophy coincided 
with the last days of the Sungs. 

The important landmarks m the 
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political history ol Japan arc indicated 
below : 

1. From A.D. 552 to 710 the centre of 
goverjiment and culture was in the pro- 
vince of Asuka This is, practically 
speaking, chronologically the first period 
of Japanese history. The most illustrious 
name is that of Prince SluPoku Taislii 
(A.D. 573-021), who was regent for the 
reigning Ouccn Suiko* During this period 
the scholar Doslio is said to have come to 
China in 053 to studv . Hinduism with 
Hiuen Thsaiig alter his return from India 
‘in 045. Thus the conception of Snu-goku 
was forced upoiujapan in her very infancy. 

2 j> The Nara Period (from 710 . t.o 701) 
was synchronous vvytli the period of Tang 
strength in Chin?*! The capital was re- 
moved to Nana dear Osaka. 

3. The Kyoto Period (782-1 102) came 
down to the dismemberment of Chinese 
Empire under the weaker Sungs. The capi- 
tal was transferred from X ira to Kyoto, 
which remained the Imperial seat till the 
beginning of the new era in the middle of 
the 10th century. Kyoto is thus the Delhi 
of the Japanese. During this period the 
famous scholar-saint Kobo Daishi visited 
China (804-806) and came back to his 
native land to establish the Indo-Chinese 
culture on a thoroughly national basis. 

4. The Nara and Kyotc/periods are some- 
times called the Fuji warn period because 
at both these centres the Fuji warn aristo- 
cracy lorded it over the whole administra- 
tion. This period is of extraordinary in- 
terest to students of S;i n-goji //-culture, 
because specimens o( Chinese life during its 
most brilliant epoch (and therefore of the 
Hindu also) are still preserved in tlie 
Japanese art of the^ige, but are lost else- 
where. Japan, thanks to her insular posi- 
tion like that of England, lias been saved 
from the ravages of foreign conquests 
which have come upon her continental 
neighbours ; and thus # has been able to 
maintain intact the mediaeval civilisation 

•of Asia represented by the Kalidasas and 
Fa-tJ|jms of Vikraumdityan Renaissance. 

5. Kamakura Period began with the 
establishment of the Shogutuitc or military 
Viceroyalty at Kamakftra in 1192. The 
Emperor* became a political cipher and 
remained virtually a prisoner at Kyoto 
until the glorious Restoration of 1868. 

In India the political life of the period 
has to be studied in the following more 
important Empires : 


1. The Empire of Iltirsliavardhana 
who jreigued in Upper India from 606 to 
Of 7. lie was thus the contemporary of 
Tai Tsung • and also of Prince Shotoku. 
Hiuen Thsang was the state-guest (629-45) 
of the Hindus under this monarch. 

2. The Empire of the Chalukyas (550- 

753) in the Deccan. Jflie most illustrious 
monarch of this dynasty was .Pglakesin II 
(008-55) who inflicted a defeat on the 
northern Emperor liarshavnrdhana and 
thus maintained the sovereignty of the 
Southern Empire. J liuen-Thsang visited 
his court in 611. Pulakesin II is impor- 
tant to students of art- history because 
some of the world-renowned paintings 
in the cave-temples of Ajanta were executed 
during his reign, those relating 

to Indo- Persian embassies. 

3. The. Empire of the (lurjara-Frati- 
haras at Kanauj in Upper India (A.D. 
816-1191). Vincent Smith remarks: 

“Miliira, usually known bv his title Bhoja, enjoyed 
a loii'jj lei'^n of about half a century ( c 81*0-90 ) and 
beyond question was a very powerful monarch, 
whose dominions max be called an ‘empire 1 without 
exaggeration." 

1 . The Empire of the Bengalees under 
the Pala Dynasty (A D. 730-1175) in 
Eastern India. Vincent Smith remarks: 

The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance as one 
of the most remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other 
roval line, save that of the Andhras, endured so 
Ions* as four and half a centuries. Dharmapala and 
I’cvnpnla succeeded in making Bengal one ot the 
great powers of India.” 

A complete history ol this ‘great power’ 
hv RakhaUkis Banerji written in the 
Bengali language lias been recently 
published at Calcutta. The I'ala age is 
important in ,the history of Tibet as 
having supplied her with Bengali art and 
Tantrie literature. Dharmapala and Deva- 
j)ala, whose reign extended from 780 to 
802, were the Tai Tsungs ot Bengal. 

5. The Empire ol the Cholas in isoutheru 
India (900-1300). The most illustrious 
monryehs of this dynasty were Kajaraja 
the Great (985-1018) and Knjendrachola 
(1018-1035). The Cholas possessed a 
powerful nflvy, which led to the annexa- 
tion of a large number of islands and the 
kingdom of Pegu in Further India across 
the Bay of Bengal. Mr. S Krishnaswamy 
Aiyatigar’s Ancient India is the most 
authoritative and complete work onC-hola 
Dynasty and South. Indian history avail- 
able iu English. 
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Indianisatiox or Confucianism. 

The intercourse between India and 
China during this period is thus described 
by Okakura : 

“Communication villi India becomes more 
facilitated by the extension of the empire on the 
Pamirs, and the number nt pilgrims to the land ot 
Huddlia as well as the inljux ot Indians into China, 

grows greater every day Tile newly i»pcnc<l 

route through Tibet, which had been conquered by 
Taiso,* added a iourtli line ot cornmnnication to 
the former routes bv Tciisan and the sea. Then* 
were at one time in Lnynng ( Honan fu ) itself, to 
impress their national i elision and art on Chinese 
soil, more than three thousand Indian monks and 
ten thousand Indian families: their "rent inlluenee 
may be judged Irorn their having gi\cn phonetic 
values to t lie Chinese ideograph:*, a mo\ emeiit which, 
in the eighth cent ur> , resulted in the creation ot the 
present Japanese alphabet.” 

lliucn Thscing had witnessed the profes- 
sions, mystery-plays, and other folk- 
festivals patronised by Bmpcror Harsha- 
vard liana at Kanauj and Allahabad. The 
educative inlluenee of these institutions 
worked upon his imagination; and it is 
likely that on his return to China he may 
have played some part in the organisation 
of the popular dances, ballets and other 
amusements! which began to be important 
features of Chinese life under the Tangs. 

Mr. Werner quotes from the Contem- 
porary Review , (XXXVII. 123): “It was 
not until the sixth century A. I), that some 
travelling gymnasts from India initiated 
the people into the delights of the rude 
pantomimic dances and acrobatic perfor- 
mances ol their native land.” The French 
scholar Bazin’s Theatre Chinoisc throws 
interesting light on the history of games, 
festivals, ballets and pantomimes of China. 
Hindu influence is also suggested by 
scholars as having given the liual shape to 
the drama which has been played in China 
since the time of the Tangs. 

The following are the names of some of 
the Hindu scholars in China who helped 
it-sing in the propaganda work among his 
people early in the 8th century : 

1. Anijana, a priest from Northern India 

2. Dhannamatraa, priest from Tukhara 

3. Dharmaiianda, ,, ,, Cophene 

4. Sringisha, layman from Bastern India 

5. Gotamavajra „ „ „ 

6. Ilrimati 

7. Atjun, Prince of Cashmere. 

* Japanese name of Emperor Tai Tsung. 
f The “No”- plays which became popular in Japan 
in the 14th century may have to be traced ultimately 
to Uiodusthau. r 


The list is taken from Beal’s lluddhist 
Literature in Chinn. 

It is thus easy to understand why the 
whole world of Chinese letters and art 
should become Hinduised during their 
great age of Renaissance. Giles’ History 
of Chinese Literature maybe referred to 
for specimens of' Tang and Sung thought 
in prose and verse. The following is from 
Cranmer-Byng’s Lute of Jade : 

“IV Cliii-i ( A . I >. 772-SMS) is above all the poet 
of human love ami soik .v, and » beyond all the 
consoler. Those who proicss to tin cj pessimism in 
the Chinese character must leave him alone. At the 
end of the great tragedy of The Xevcr-c ndin g Wrunj*, 
a whispered message <>! hope is borne to the JoneJy 
soul beating against the confines ot the visible world : 

‘Tell my lord,’ 

She murmured, ‘to be- Liiv^of heart as this 
Cold and enamel ; then in luV' , tm or earth 
Iklow, we twain tnav mat oticcHnorc/ 

It is the doctrine of eternal constancy, so dimly 
understood in the Western work), which bids the 
young wife immolate herself on her husband’s tomb 
rather than many again, and makes the whole woild 
seem too small lor the stricken Emperor with all 
the youth and beauty of China to command/' 

The Hindu, with his idealism of the 
>S7)f/-institutic)n which expresses itself in 
the determination of the widow not to re- 
marry, would easily understand this. 
Nivedita’s Web ol Indian Life and An 
Indian Story of Love and Death give 
excellent English studies in Hindu woman- 
hood. 

The result of the inllux of Hindu ideas, 
institutions and practices was not confined 
solely to the popularisation of the Buddha- 
cult. The original Chinese ideas on every 
subject began also to be transformed, re- 
interpreted and Ilinduised. The Augustan 
age of Chinese Culture was thus the age 
of a thorough-going ‘ Indianisation of 
China. 

It must be understood that this 
Indianising affected not the religious sphere 
exclusively, but led also to the introduc- 
tion of 'the secular v ideas or sciences, and 
h alas or arts. 

Influences emanating from India during 
the great age of China were not likely to 
be one-sided. Smith’s paper on Indian 
' sculpture of the Gupta Period (300-650) 
may be referred to in the Ostasintischc 
Zeit sell rift. 

The Journal ol the Peking- Oriental So- 
ciety (ii 228) is quoted by Werner : 

“It remained for the authors of the Tang dynasty 
to combine Taoism and Confucianism with a mixture 
of buddhism, in a newly created poetry which was 
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destined to raise literary art tv) a higher elevation 
than it had ever attained in China.” 

ltidiaitidni touched not only Taoism but 
also had a profound influence oil tradition- 
al Confucianism. The Confucianism that 
has been prevalent in China for the last 
eight or nine hundred years is markedly 
different from tiie older one, and was bom 
in the atmosphere of the Hindu Culture 
which prevailed union the Tangs and 
Sungs. B ikius has described the effect of 
Buddhism on the philosophy of the Sung 
Dynasty in chapter of his Chinese Bud - 
V fh ism. 

About this neq-ConfucinT)isin a Japanese 
scholar writes in An Oflicud Guide to IZnsl- m 
cnl Asia , YoL l\\ Chinn, prepared by the 
Imperial Japanese Government Railways : 

“With the establishment of the Sung Hymisty 

appeared philosophers who in expounding the classics 
brought to their aid certain cosmic and metaphysical 
ideas of India •" 

Cbn F l si f 1 1 'IO-IU(M)) is regai *1H as tile founder of 
the Sung school of Confucianism. And whatever in- 
fluence Confucianism exercised — Lad it has been great 
— in the training of a nation like japan, must, be large- 
ly ascribed to the works «>i this great philosopher and 
comment:' lor.’ 1 

Hindu Dliyuun or meditation is the chief 
characteristic of this re interpreted Confu- 
cianism. 

The art of painting as well as the criti- 
cism of that art were also being influenced 
by the new philosophy which finally re- 
ceived an authoritative stamp from Chu 
Hsi. The following is qu >t.ul from the sec- 
tion oi “Art in til* tim^s of the Bive 
Dynasties and of the Sang Dynasty (907- 
1279)" in the Jap ine.se Oilidal Quick : 

“Criticism, under the inllurncc of the new subjective 
philosophy ot the Sung period, took a fresh turn. 
Kuo I'o-hsu (m the N >rtlK*ru Sung Period) interpreted 
Chi-yun (life of the paintffig) tn a .subjective way, and 
pointed out t hat in the ease oi all kinds of painting, 
whether of animate or inanimate objects, the Chi-yun 
apparent in them was the personality of the painter. 
IFe said that an artist ol noble character was sure to 
impress his personality on Ills pro luetioii and that 
no skill in the teaelmupic c vjH ever confer The refine- 
ment and grace which Chi\tm implied. He finally 
came to a bold conclusion that in true art there was 

ho need of teclinicjuc Su Shih (103fi-lini) 

and Iluaug Shan-ku (lOio-ltUo) both held the 

opinion that the object of painting was not to make 
a sketch of the external appearance of things, but to 
give intimation of Llie life zynl power immanent in 
nature.” 

The <//iy ana-element in art is thus em- 
phasised in the Hindu work, Sukraniti (IV. 
iv. 147-9) : 

“ The characteristic of ail image is its power of 
helping forward contcmplatio i and Toga. The 
liuniau maker oi images should, therefore, be medi- 


tative. Besides meditation there is«u> other way of 
knowing the character of an image — even direct 
observation (is of no use).” 

Here, then, is the fountain-head* of the 
neo-Confueinuist art. * 

Tlie Japanese term (ftr Dliyuun is Zen. 
That tliis subjective philosophy ol Medita- 
tion did not promote ynbecilily in seeukir 
life would be evident from the. importance 
that the Buddhist scholars of Japan attach 
to the Zcu- factor in the interpretation of 
their lhishido or Kshntriymsm. It may be 
equally argued that Hindu Snniunii-mora 1- 
ity or Militarism was also strengthened by 
the element of Snniynnin, i.c., temperance 
or self-restraint, involved in Dhyanu or 
Yoga discipline. 

there is one fact about this Iiinduisa- 
tion of Asia which the most superficial stu- 
dent of media* val history must notice. 
Indian tuissionising in foreign countries — 

(1) was not backed up or preceded by 
military, political or punitive demonstra- 
tions of any sort on behalf of the Indian 
States ; 

(2) < was not carried on at the point of 
the bayonet or ot the machine-gun or with 
the offer of inducements to a better socio- 
economic file ; 

(3) did not imply the direct or indirect 
domination of a “superior” race over semi- 
savage tribes or the so-called “arrested” 
sections of mankiud. 

It was, in fact, not a visible expression 
of Hindu S'cular Power or the Might of 
the Indian State. Rather, the apostles of 
Hindu Culture consecrated their fives to 
the service of humanity. They 

(1) adapted themselves to the manners, 
customs, sentiments and prejudices of the 
communities which they adopted as their 
own, thereby obliterating the distinction 
between alien aud native ; 

(2) were absolutely non-political and 
non-commercial representatives of their 
mother-land, casting their lot Vilh the 
“Hock” which they came to tend ; 

(3) were deliberately accepted as gurus 
or preceptors by the first-class civilis'ed 
Powers and the greatest intellectuals 
among their peoples, who wanted' fresh 
fight upon their problems. 

Hinduising was thus the transmission ol 
a new life and a new love from an equal to 
an equal. An “age of chivalry” was that. 

• See L aufer’s Pas jJilriilakshana in the OaL-Zcit. 
January — March, 191*1, 
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“Ringing Gkoovks ok Change” in Asia. 

Prof. Takikusu makes the following 
remarks on Japanese Buddhism in The 
Fifty Years of New Japan issued by M irquis 
Oltutna as a manifesto for Japanese Culture 
after the event of 1905 : 

‘‘It was not, therefore, a mere transplantin'' of 
the Buddhism of India, Cfiina, Antiain, or of Korea, 
but a uevv and distinct form of religion 

Thus Buddhism in Japan has never remained 
inactive or become effete, but reaction has followed 
reaction, and reformation reformation— a constant 
refining and remodelling going on to meet the needs 

of the people The old religion cannot satisfy 

thirsty s >uls, and this generation requires of the 
Buddhists not only new activities in their religion, 

but constantly renewed activity And if this 

ancient religion is to eouie forth into the arena of 
the twentieth century with fresh vigour and activity, 
and preach new glad-tidings to the world, it will be 
the Buddhism of Japan,” 

To say that tlk* Buddhism of Japan 
differs from that of China and of India, or 
that the Japanese Buddhism of the twen- 
tieth century will differ from that of the 
nineteenth as that again has differed from 
all previous, is to take a perfectly scienti- 
fic attitude with regard to human civi- 
lisation. 

A similar philosophic view about Chris- 
tianity has been put into the mouth of Mr. 
“Little Boston” by the American humorist 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in liis Professor at 
the Hrcnkfhst-Tahle : 

“The divinitv-student remarked, that it was 
rather late in the world’s history for men to be 
looking out for a new faith. 

I didn't s?ty a new faith, — said the Little Gentle- 
man ; — old or new, it can’ t help being different here 
in this American mind of ours from anything that 
cve r was before ; the people arc new, Sir, and that 

ma^es the difference 

There was a great raff built about two 

thousand years ago, — call it an ark, rather, — the 
world's great ark ! 

It’s a slow business, this of getting the ark 
launched- The Jordan was not deep enough, and the 
Tiber was not deep enough, and the Rhone was not 
deep enough, and the Thames was not deep 
enough." 

“It must be done, Sir !— lie was saving, —it must 
be done ! Our religion has been Judaizcd, it has been 
Romanized, it has been Orientalized, it has been 
Anglicized, and the time is at hand when it must be 
Americanized !” 

One might be inclined to sraiie over these 
outbursts of local patriotism, but it is impos- 
sible to deny the influence of Place and 
Race on Ideas. 

Asiatic Culture is one, but is richly 
varied. It has grown from epoch to epoch 
and has changed in its transplantation 
from the banks of the tfidus and the Gauges 


to the shores of the Hvvang-ho and the 
Yang-tse, and thence again to those of the 
Yedo-gawa and the Sumida-gawft. Unfor- 
tunately, however, scholars of the last 
century have been pleased to explain the 
whole history of Asia by such poetic and 
sonorous expressions as “unchanging East” 
or “better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathav.” They have yet to learn 
that Asiatic history is as dynamic and as 
good a record of changes as the history of 
Europe. . 

Compared with ’’ the revolutionary 
changes that the world has witnessed since 
the Industrial - Revolution of the second 
and thjrd decades of the nineteenth century, 
the changes in thcprev'ions five millenniums 
must be regarded as insignificant. It may 
be said that the world had .not changed 
so much from the age of the Pharaohs 
down to 1815 as it.has changed during the 
last hundred years. Thus considered, 
Ancient and Mediaeval Europe down to 
1815 must be treated as statical and 
unchanging, without any fundamental 
difference from Cathay, the proverbial 
land of sloth and conservatism. “Fifty 
years of Europe” in the 19th century arc 
“better” than any cycle of Europe in the 
17th, 10th, 15th and previous centuries. 

Orientalists, sociologists and philoso- 
phers should, therefore, remember that 
it is not safe to take a Tennyson or a 
Whitman as the guide for historieo- 
comparativc investigations. 

It was an altogether extraordinary 
state of things that Tennyson lived to 
see. The following remarks about his 
age— 

“When more ami mure 1,he people throng 
The chairs and thrones of civil’ power, 

When science reaches forth her arms 
To fed from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon," 

could not be made with regard to auy 
previous age in European history. 

Tennyson’s optimism was a product of 
the age which everywhere “rang out the 
old” “to ring in the new.” He was writing 
of the “forward range” and ^the ringing 
grooves of change,? while the whole “old 
order” was crumbling down before his 
eyes, and the new order was apparently 
carrying everybody headlong to “that far- 
off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.” 

The impulse of the age was ’ equally 
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potent in stimulating the imagination of 

Whitman when he wrote : 

• * 

• “The immortal poets of Asia and Europe have 
done their work and pars’d to other spheres. 

A work remains, the work ol surpassing all they 
have done.’’ 

Tt was an age when the New Englanders 
of the East coast wore expanding towards 
the “middle West,” “farther West,” and 
“farthest West.” In that colonising period 
every Yankee could talk glibl}-: 

“For we cannot tarry here. . 

We must in arc It, my drfl'liugs, we must bear the 
. brunt of danger. 

We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us 
depend. 

• Pioneers * (> pioneers ! 

♦ t 

Have the elder races halted i 

Ho they droop ami end theii lesson, wearied over 
there hevond the seas ? 

We take up the task etern d, and tli ■ burden and 
the lesson, , 

Pioneers ! (f pioneers : 

All the past we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer, mightier woild, varied 
woi Id, 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of 
labour and the march, 

Pioneers ! () pioneers !" 

Any one in his cooler moments would 
see that these lines describe extraordinary- 
conditions. The lofty flights of idealism 
and progressivism in the. English poet- 
laureate of the Darwinian age ami the 
American poet of the colonising period do 
not supply the norm by which to express 
the character of Euro-American civilisation 
previous to the epoch-making changes. 


They cannot be the sntras* for the West 
down to 1815. The poet’s dicta, therefore, 
should not be the formulae with which to 
begin the study of Asiatic Culture. Un- 
biassed students of facts.would find in the 
history of both Asia and Europe almost 
the same statical or dynamical pictures. 
Similarly the last “fifty Vears of nfwjapan” 
do not represent the previous- fifteen 
hundred years. 

The remarkable achievements apd extra- 
ordinary successes of one’s own generation 
mav lead rhapsodists to poetise over one’s 
raee-historv and race-destiny ; but -scientists 
must not forget to place them in their 
historical setting and read them in the 
light of the perspective. As it is, all the 
social sciences have been vitiated by poetry 
and race-pride during the last fifty years. 

When Tennyson wrote “Cathay” he 
knew as much of China as we know of the 
moon. If anybody had suggested to him 
the name of “Alackay” or of “I’ankhay,” 
it would have suited the rhyme of his 
verse quite well ; and as for readers, they 
would* have to consult a Dictionary of 
Unfamiliar Names for ‘Cathay’ as well as 
for the others. 

But a poet never errs. Therefore the 
verse is now the basis of sober history and 
the starting-point of race-theories. Thus 
an author begins his Introduction to the 
History of England with the following 
syllogism: “History is a record of changes. 
The Asiatic peoples have no history, 
because they have had no changes!” 


HE THEORY OF LIFE ASSURANCE 

By C. S. M^katiiky, M.A., A.I.A., Acti aky. 


G ENERALLY" every literate person has 
heard something about Life Assam nee, 
but there are many even among 
highly educated people who do not under- 
stand how it is possible* to pay Rs. 1000 
(say) on death when the assured has paid 
only Rs. 20 or 25, only the day before. 
There are many other points connected 
with the principles of Life Assurance, 
through ignorance of which, a person is 
made to insure his life in a manner entirely 


unstated to his circumstances bv unseru, 
pulous agents of Insurance Companies 
having little or no respectability, jt is 
very hard tof persons of limited means to 
realize, some time after they have paid 
their first premium, that the Company in 
which they have insured, is not a very 
desirable concern. For Life Assurance 
Premiums swallow up a large part of one’s 
hard earned savings, and it is a hardship 
either to forego the premium that has al- 
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ready been prCid or to continue paying the 
premiums and fulfil a bad bargain* It is 
desired therefore, in the present article, to 
give some information about certain im- 
portant points in connection with Life 
Assurance. The principal idea in writing 
the following will be to supply such in- 
formation as will enable a person, desiring 
to ensure his life, to discuss intelligently, 
with a Life Assurance Agent, the merits 
and defects of the Company which the 
latter represents and to make the choice 
of a plan which would be suited to his own 
circumstances. 

Every one among us, especially among 
those of us who arc Hindus, has been so 
impressed from childhood about the un- 
stability of human life, that it would be a 
surprise to many to learn that even births 
and deaths are regulated by. a sort of 
Mathematical Law, which, though 
ordained bv the Almighty, can yet be 
sufficiently guaged, for many practical 
purposes, by the human mind. Though it 
is not possible to say when a man will die, 
it would not be considered foolish to form 
an opinion whether he is likely to die soon 
or live long. All business in this world is 
done with the help of inferences which are 
generally never perfect on account of the 
defects in individual reasoning faculty. The 
science of statistics tries to remove these 
defects by bringing together Hie experience 
of a large number of persons and enabling 
trained intellects to make use of the same. 
With the help of the science of statistics, it 
has been proved that the births andjleaths 
in a large community happen in such a 
manner as to suggest a law underlying 
them ; and the larger thenumber of persons 
in a community which is being observed, 
the more definite does this law become. 
This will be evident on considering the 
rates of mortality in a village, in a town, 
in a city, or in a district as well as the 
daily', monthly, or annual mortality in a 
particular place. 

Also it would be more useful to lpok at 
these rates relatively rather than absolute- 
ly for example such circumstances as 
whether the population is ihereasing or 
decreasing, whether the people are rich or 
poor, whether the district is healthy or 
unhealthy, are likely to have great effect 
upon the" rate of mortality. It is impos- 
sible to find out what would be the rate 
of mortality in the absence of all special 
causes, but life-tables can be formed 


for particular circumstances and marked 
distinctions of sex, race, locality, occupa- 
tion etc Life tables are tables' showing, 
the number of persons surviving at every 
advancing age out of a definite number 
of persons all of the same commencing 
age. The principal distinction is that of 
sex. 

I give below some figures from the H.M. 
table of mortality in which it has been 
assumed that we are observing the 
numbers of survivors , out of, 100,000 males 
aged 10 years. In 10 years’ time only 
90,229 of these will have survived. The 
H.M. (i.e. Healthy Males) table is n table 
prepared from the observations of* male 
persons in England who had insured their 
lives from 1833 to ISOtk In the first table 
I am giving the figures for every consecu- 
tive year of age b om 20 to 25 ; and in the 
second I am giving figures for every tenth 
year of age from 10 onwards and the 


figures 

for the 

hist 

vear of age 

in the 

table. 






II. M. Table - 

ages 20 to 25 


Vear of 

Alive at 

Deaths 

Deaths per Expectation 

age 

beginning 

in 

thousand of Lite 


of vear 

vear 

years 

months 

20 

00,223 

000 

0 53 42 

1 

21 
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7 
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11 

24 
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II. M. Table Decennial .ages 


War of 

Alive at 

Deaths 

Deaths per Exp; 

station 

age 

beginning 

in 

thousand oi Life 


ot year 

vear 

years 

months 

10 

Kin, non 

40 J 
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3 

20 
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0(50 
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1 

30 

80,805 

001 

7‘7 34 

S 

40 

82,231. 

Sts 

i 10-3 27 

5 

50 

72,72(5 
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4 

07 

0 

0 

1000 00 o 

0 


I also give below similar figures from the 
(,). M. table, which is prepared from the 
experience of persons insured from 1863 
to 1893. 


O.M. Table Decennial Ages 


Vear < 

Alive at Deaths 

Death 

Expectation 

age 

beginning of 
year of age 

in 

year 

rate per 
thousand 

>f Life 

years months 

10 

100,000 

338 

3 38 

52 

0 

20 

00,453 

390 

4 04 

43 

8 

30 

01,942 

547 

5 '95 

35 

9 

40 

85,407 
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27 

10 

50 

70,185 

1140 

15 04 

20 

7 

too 

7 

4 
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1 

1 

102 

1 

1 

1000 00 

0 

0 
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The O table, being the more recent- one 
is of greater importance; and it is more 
so because the number of persons observed 
is much larger and the methods employed 
in the preparation of the table are scienti- 
fically more up-to-date. 

The last column in the above table does 
not mean that every person would live 
over that period ; soma ma\- die sooner 
and others would live longer. The figures 
give the average. 

The death rate per thousand is obtained 
by multiplying the numbers in the third 
column b^- a thousand and dividing by the 
corresponding numbers in the second 
column. 

One of the tacts which are noticed from 
such tables is that the death rate which is 
very high in infancy diminishes till age 14, 
then begins to increase upto age 20 or 22, 
then again diminishes ft>r the next 4 or 5 
years of age and after that it keeps on 
increasing more and more rapidly. 

The death rate among females is slightly 
greater than that among males up to age 
HO and then it becomes less. The principal 
cause of this is the bad effects on health of 
child-bearing. 

The above tables are tables prepared 
from the experience of select lives, i.e. of 
persons who had undergone a medical 
examination at the time of being insured. 
F«r this reason and also because these 
lives belonged to a rather well-to-do class 
of persons, they were a superior class of 
lives. These tables are only used for 
insurance purposes i.e. construction of 
premiums etc. ; but the tables that are 
usually referred to for most other purposes 
are tables prepared from population 
statistics. These are prepared from 
figures obtained from census enumerations, 
apd show a much higher mortality. 

We shall now go on to consider how 

mortality tables are med for constructing 

* M 

premiums. We shall use the H table and 
shall first consider, for the sake of simplici- 
ty, only temporary assurance, or Term 
Assurance as it is called, for a period of 
one year. Suppose a hundred thousand 
persons, all of twenty years of age, decide 
to pay a certain sum each, in order that 
the heirs, of each of those amongthemwho 
will die in the course of one year, should 
be able to get Rs. 1000. From the table we 
may expect that about 663 persons will 
die during that year. The heirs of these 

60M. — 3 


t" 

must receive Rs. 663000 in all. Hence 
every one should pay Rs 6-10-1. This is 
called the ‘Net Premium’. It may happen 
however that a larger number, say 700 or 
750 persons may die instead of 663. To 
be prepared against this, it is better to 
collect a larger amount than the Net 
Premium. Also some e*pens°s will beirf- 
eurred for collecting and distributing this 
large amount of about Rs. 700,000. 
These, which are called office expenses, 
have to be charged for in construcfing the 
premium. In addition to this, if a Com- 
pany is formed for doing all this, the 
shareholders must get their profit on the 
capital they have invested. All these 
additions that are made to the Net 
Premium are called Eoadings. 

Of course in the above example no 
return is to be made in case death does not 
occur. The return for the contribution 
made is obtained in the form of freedom 
from anxiety about the surviving heirs, 
getting into difficulties for want of funds. 
If any of these hundred thousand persons 
are notin good health, or stand a greater 
chance of dying during the year, they get 
an undeserved advantage over the others. 
Hence the necessity for medical examina- 
tion of all before admission. If the risk of 
death is not prohibitively great, persons 
with slightly damaged health may be -ad- 
mitted on payment of an extra premium. 

The premium including the loadings 
would come to about Rs. 10 (not including 
medical fees or some other charges which 
are heayy for the first year in ordinary 
assurances). Why is it then that Insurance 
Companies charge Rs. 25 or more per 
annum for Whole Life Assurances ? The 
reason is that .the Premium charged by 
Companies is Uniform for the whole period 
of payment, not changing from year to 
year. Also there is no medical examina- 
tion to undergo every year. The Ngt Pre- 
mium for one year’s Term Assurance at age 
65 would be above Rs. 43, at age 75 it 
would Jje above Rs. 981 and at age 95 it 
would be Rs. 637. The loading would 
make these figures still higher and there 
would be theVharges for medical examin- 
ation every year. In case the health 
is not satisfactory inanyyearthe life would 
not be acceptable for insurance or a heavy 
extra may be charged. 

Up to now we have considered mortal- 
ity only. But the rata of interest also plays 
a large’ part in the construction of premi- 
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tuns. Out of the Premiums collected in the 
first year, the expenses and the amount ol 
claim's (it any) having been paid, a large 
balance remains, the interest earned on 
■winch forms a respectable addition to the 
premium income. lienee it is possible to 
reduce the amount to be received as Pre- 
mium. The benefits of compound interest 
may be illustrated by the following figures. 

A. sum becomes double at It p. c. com- 
pound interest in INP v years and f»p. e. in 
i Puvears. Rs. 1<>bo amount in ."<) years 
to Rs. 4.'5S I at d ]i. e, and to more than Rs. 
1S400 at (> i». c., A single Rupee at the rate 
of one per cent, per mensem (Compounded 
monthly) amounts, in a hundred years, to 
more than a lakh and a half rupees. 

To give a concrete example 1 shall try 
to find the premium for an Endowment 
Assurance for f> years. The rate ot interest 
I shall assume to be 4 p.e. and for the mor- 
tality, in order to simplify the question, 1 
shall assume that there arc 100 persons who 
have insured out of whom 4 die in the lirst 
year of .assurance, 5 in the second, f> in the 
thirds 7 in the fourth, and S in the fifth ; 
while 70 survive the f> years. The benefici- 
aries of each of those who die during the 
five years will get Rs. 1000 and these 
assurers who survive the five years will get 
Rs. 1000 each. If we find the present value 
of all future receipts and payments we get 
the following simple equation : 

ioo P + 96 Px r ' )4 f 9 1 l’X (r ^ + 
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where P is the net. premium required. It 
lias been assumed that all premiums are 
]>aid in the beginning ol the year and .all 
claims are paid at the end of the year in 
which they occur. Prom the above we get 
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nearly, i. e. a little less than Ks. 200-0-2, 
which is the premium required. It seems 
strange that four persons having paid only 
Rs. 200-0-2 each, their heirs should be able 
to get Ks. 1000, and so on. To illustrate 
how this happens, I subjoin a table show- 
ing how the Premium receipts and the 
interest on the funds can meet the claims. 
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0 

70 
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the surviving 70 members at Ks. 

It may be noticed that the Premium 
which I have calculated is a Net Premium, 
i.e , there is no provision m it for any 
other expenses ol management etc. The 
Premiums quoted in Insurance Com- 
panies’ Prospectuses are called Office Pre- 
miums. There are always .three considera- 
tions when constructing Office Premiums, 
p) The table of mortality (2) The rate of 
interest <li) Office expenses etc. In deter- 
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• 
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at end 
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4 
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5 
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10,784 12 

2A52 Ifc 

00370 0 

7 

7000 

50,370 0 

3000 0 

78,000 0 

N 

8000 

70,000 0 

the balance 

of Ks 70,000, is 

distributed among 


){)() each and the fund is closed. 

mining these it must be borne in mind that 
these are to be taken such as arc likely to 
be experienced in. the future. 

About mortality 1 have already said 
a good deal. I have also shown what 
influence the rate of interest exercises in 
the construction of Premiums. The longer 
the term of Insurance the greater is the 
help l'roin interest. About office expenses 
I have mentioned what they are due to. 
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These expenses depend parLlv on the amount 
of Premium and partly on the sum assured 
and to a small extent on neither. Agents' 
Commission, expenses of investment etc. 
depend* on amount of premium ; medical 
fees, policy stamps etc. depend on the sum 
assured; and establishment charges etc. 
depend on the number of policies. The part 
of the Office Premium arising from Office 
expenses is generally put in as an addition 
to the Net Premium, •which latter takes 
account only of Mortality and Interest. 
This addition is made* partly in proportion 
to the premium and partly in proportion 
to the sum assured. It is not usual to 
ignore both of these ; hence the premium 
for .5(W)<) is always fine times the premium, 
for 1000 t for the saute age and the same 
kind of policy ). This course is justified on 
account of the risk in five policies of 1000 
each being more distributed than in a single 
policy of fiOOO. 

It- requires a considerable amount of 
thinking and care to determine these three 
elements viz mortality, interest and Ex- 
pense-loading. The actual loading put in 
is however somewhat in excess of the 
loading which is considered absolutely 
necessary in order to counteract any 
adverse effects of fluctuation in the rates 
of mortality and interest assumed for 
constructing the Premiums. Besides this 
there is one more Loading— Profit Loading. 
Insurance companies issue two kinds of 
policies under the principal plans, parti- 
cipating and Non-participating ; or as is 
more usually known, ‘With Profit* and 
‘Without profit. 1 The With-profit rates are 
higher than Without-profit rates, as the 
former include the Profit Loading. The 
holders of With-proiit policies are entitled 
to a share in the profit of the Company 
which usually are such as to more than 
repay the excess of With-profit premium 
oVer the Without-prolit premium. 

On the other hand they run thf risk, in 
the event of any unexpected losses, to get 
nothing in return for the excess premium. 
It is generally desirable, however, to take 
out a With-profit policy, because these 
policies provide a margin of safety to the 
Company and the excess amount paid is 
very likely to come back with additions in 
the form of bonus. The profit Loading is 
greater than the difference between With- 
profit and Without-profit premium, so that 
if the expected profits are realised, the With 
Profit policy is decidedly cheaper than 


the Wiihout-lYolit Policy. Without-profit 
policies arc taken by- over-economical 
persons and for financial purposes such as 
providing security for loans, mortgages 
etc. 

The profit of Insurance Companies is 
derived from ( 1 ) the experienced mortality 
being more favourable ( i. e. tile deaths 
being fewer and occurjng among persons 
who have paid a large number ofipremium) 
than was anticipated. (2) The rate of 
interest realised on the funds being greater 
than what was expected. ('0 The expenses, 
proportionately to the amount of business, 
being smaller than what wore provided for. 

( 1*) Lapses, i. e. persons ceasing to pay their 
premiums and losing the benefits of life 
assurances ; while the amount they have 
already paid is lorfcited to the Compam\ 
(o) Surrenders, i.e. persons ceasing to pay 
any furthcr.prcmiums and giving tip their 
policy in return lor only a part of the 
premiums they have paid ; so that the 
remaining part of the premiums paid by 
them accrues to the Company. (15) Miscella- 
neous ; such as assignment fees, fines etc. 

The. total profit, when declared as such, 
is distributed among shareholders and 
policy-holders, the former generally receiv- 
ing one-tenth of it. That part of it which 
is given to the policy-holders is called 
Bonus, being offered in three ways at 
the choice the policy-holder : (1) Cash 
Bonus— where a certain sum is given in 
cash (2) Reversionary Bonus— where the 
sum assured is increased by a certain 
percentage without increasing the pre- 
mium ;su that the bonus becomes payable 
not immediately, but at the same time as 
the sum— assured. Obviously the amount 
of this bonus is much larger than that of the 
Cash Bonus ; ^Reversionary Bonus is of 
two kinds, — Simple and Compound. In the 
Simple Reversionary Bonus system the 
bonus is always given as a percentage 
addition to the original sum assured, hr 
the compound Reversionary Bonus*systcm, 
the percentage addition is made to the 
sum .assured including all previously 
declared bonus additions. For instance, 
if Rs 75 is the first quinquennial ( live- 
yearly ) boflus declared on a policy of 
Rs 1000 the sum assured becomes Ks l()7f>. 
After the next live-years, if the rate of 
bonus is the same i.e. 7.1 p. c., in the Simple 
Reversionary Bonus .system this will lie 
calculated on Rs. 1000 only, while 
in the Compound^ Reversionary Bonus 
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system, it will be calculated on Rs. 1075, 
Thus the actual bonus addition in the 
former case would be Ks. 75 and in the 
latter case it would be Ks. ( 75 + 5" ) 
i.e. Rs 80-10-0. The total sum assured in 
the two systems becomes Rs 1150 and 
Rs 1155-10-0 ( In order to avail oneself as 
fully as possible of the benefits of insurance, 
one should never take the bonus in cash ) 
(3) Bonus Reduction of Premium : — Where 
the sum assured remains unincreased but 
the premium payable hence -forward is 
made smaller. This choice is not offered 
by many Insurance Companies and those 
companies who do offer discourage this 
way of utilising the bonus. 

Bonus is always declared at the time of 
the Valuation, which is generally performed 
every five years or every three years, bn t 
mostly every five years on account of the 
great expense and trouble of a Valuation 
and also in order that the effects of any 
occasional fluctu ition should be distributed 
over a large period. If death takes place 
between two Valuations, an Intermediate 
Bonus is allowed for the years elapsed 
since the last Valuation at the same fate as 
that of the quinquennial Bonus last de- 
clared by some Companies, and at a smaller 
rate by others. 

Before proceeding further it would be 
better to explain what a Valuation is. A 
Valuation meanos finding the values of the 
policies of a Cmpatiy which are in force. 
A policy is both an Asset and a Liability 
from the point of view of a Company, the 
element of liability being always greater 
than the element of asset. A policy is an 
asset in as much as a certain amount is 
due to be received (in the form of Premi- 
ums i from the policy-holder ; and it is a 
Liability in as much as a certain sum is due 
to be paid on the happening of some event 
(death or attaining a certain age). The 
liability is greater than the asset, because, 
out of every premium received, some part 
is used up towards expenses and current 
claims and most of the remaining part has 
to be reserved to accumulate, so that the 
total amount becomes equal to the sum 
assured when this becomes payable. In 
order to find out this amount which must 
be reserved it is necessary to calculate the 
value of the liability element and- the asset 
element of a policy separately. The 
difference is the Net Liability and as such 
has to be reserved. To calculate the liabi- 
lity element, it is necessary to find out 


when the sum assured is likely to. become 
payable so that the present value of the 
amount is the liability. For the asset ele- 
ment we must know how many premiums 
arc likely to be received. To explain this 
still better we shall take our previous 
illustration viz. 4 persons out of 100 d 3 ung 
in the first year, 5 dying in the second year, 
6 in the third, etc. Ljt us consider the 
values of the Liability and asset elements at 
the commencement of a policy (Eondoment 
Assurance 5 years). Then for valuing the 
liability it is assumed that T ;' M , of the 
sum assured will become payable at the 
end of the first year, ,, at the end of 
the second year, and so on. The total of 
the present values of T f,„ payable at the 
end of the first year etc. is the total present 
liability. Similarly we calculate the value 
of the asset element. The total of one pre- 
mium received now and the present values 
of of the premium receivable at the 
end of the first year, of ,‘Vn °f the pre- 
mium receivable at the etui of the second 
year, of Vo’o of the premium receivable 
at the end of the third year etc. is the total 
present asset. The fewer the number of 
years remaining before the sum becomes 
payable, the greater becomes the liability 
element and the smaller becomes the asset 
element ; and lienee the Net Liability, 
which is the excess of the former over the 
latter, goes on increasing rapidly. Find- 
ing the total Net Liability for all policies 
in force on the books of the Company is 
called a Valuation which involves the use 
of Mortality and Interest Tables. An ex. 
pert in tnesc calculations is called an 
Actuary. (He is thus the proper person to 
construct tables and Premium Rates) The 
Net Liability found out by the Actuary has 
to be reserved out of the funds in hand, and 
the balance, if any, is then utilised for distri- 
bution as profits. If on account of greatly 
expensive management, or large financial 
losses, or unexpectedly heavy mortality, 
the funds in hand, though apparently large, 
.are less than the Net Liability found as 
above by the Actuary, the Company is 
said to be insolvent (unless the unpaid 
share capital is sufficient to cover the de- 
ficit). The Net Liability is generally called 
the Reserve, because so much amount has 
to be reserved for future payment. As in 
calculating Premiums, the Actuary has to 
use considerable discretion in determining 
what Mortality Table and what Rate of 
Interest shall be adopted as the basis of a 
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Valuation. The Actuaries have therefore 
to investigate from time to time how far 

* the Mortality Tables constructe d in the 

* past Have justified their adoption and to 
prepare new Tables based on the most re- 
cent experience and constructed by the 
most up-to-date scientific methods. To do 
this efficiently it requires ;i greatly organiz- 
ed effort on a large scale which is under- 
taken from time to tinje by the Institute of 
Actuaries of London and the Faculty of 
Actuaries of Edinburgh. According to the 
Insurance CoTnpunu*?’ Act*, the Valuation of 

•an Insurance Company must be performed 
every five years pad the results certified by 
a qualified Actuary. Tile qualifications 
conferred by only the above two Institu- 
tions are recognised by the British and 
Indian Governments. Though it is not en- 
acted what Table of Mortality and what 
Rate of Interest should be assumed by an 
Actuary, the Aetuaryds required to report 
to 'the Government as to what bases he 
has taken for his valuation and what 
methods he has followed ; and as these 
reports are published by the Govern- 
ment, a cheek is thus created upon the dis- 
cretion of the Actuary. It would be inter- 
esting to consider the Valuations already 
performed by Actuaries of Indian Com- 
panies ; but as it would necessitate discus- 
sing the characteristics o ('different Mortal- 
ity Tables and the relation of the Rate of 
Interest to the Money Market, I shall not 
go into the subject. I may briefly mention 
however that the Rate of Interest assured 
in the recent Valuations of Indian Com- 
panies varies from p.c. to l*p c. and the 
Tables of Mortality generally adopted arc 

the 0 or O with or without an addi- 
tion of 5 to 7 year? to the age. It may be 
mentioned that the higher the rate of inter- 
est assumed, the smaller comes out the 
Reserve or Net Liability. It may be simi- 
larly said in general (though tlys may be 
incorrect in some eases) that the better the 
. mortality, assumed for Valuation, the 

* smaller comes out the Reserve. A smaller 
Reserve means a larger surplus for distribu- 
tion as profit. A part of every future pre- 
miums, being required fpr future expenses, 
cannot He considered as an asset and hence 
it is necessary to adopt for the valuation 
only a part of the Premium, this being 
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called the Valuation Premiujn and to leave 
the balance untouched, calling it ‘Loading 
Reserve for Future Expenses’. The percen- 
tage of such .premium reserved in the recent 
Indian Companies’ Valuations varies from 
(> p.c. to 2<X p.c. . The question of what per- 
centage of premium should be reserved for 
expenses is one giving rise to great differ- 
ence of opinion, inasmtieh as this question 
depends for its solution upon a number of 
conditions which might be judged different- 
ly by different Actuaries in point Qf import- 
ance. The expenses made on New Business 
of every Company are very high generally, 
swallowing up almost the whole of, or 
sometimes more than, the first Premium. 
Hence the percentage of expenses to pre- 
mium income depends largely on the pro- 
portion of New Business to the total Busi- 
ness on the books. Another point is the 
total amohnt of business; an increase in the 
amount of business does not involve any 
proportionate increase in the office expen- 
ses. lienee there is much room for differ- 
ence of opinion. The assumption, for fu- 
ture expenses, of a very low percentage, 
however, such as 0 to 10 percent, cannot be 
justified unless the first year’s expenses have 
been very small indeed and unless the re- 
newal commission also is very small. It is 
usual in a Valuation so to arrange that a 
large part. of the first year’s heavy expenses 
are to he recovered from all the subsequent 
years’ Premiums, lienee usually the ‘Load- 
ing Reserved’ for future expenses is general- 
ly more than 20 p.c, of the premiums, parti- 
cularly in the ease of plans with a moder- 
ate ntimber of payments of premium. 

One part df a Life Assurance Company's 
business is to grant Annuities. Life An- 
nuities are not very popular in India but 
they arc common in the West. A certain 
lump sum is to be paid to the Company, in 
return for which, the Company hinds itself 
to pay to the annuitant a fixed amount 
every year (or at shorter periods* if so ar- 
ranged) so long as he is alive. The younger 
the annuitant the more likely is he to live, 
and the larger is the lump sum he has -to 
pay to the Company for purchasing the 
annuity. No return is made howeverif the 
annuitant dies early, because a balance has 
to be created between those who die early 
and those who live very long. 
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' IS MUSIC A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE? 

By Marc.akkt Ii. Coisins, Bachklok oi- Mrsic ui ! tiik Kovai. 

* l NIYIiKSlTY ()]•' Irk LAND. 


I N a vague way the idea is prevalent that, 
whereas the languages spoken by 
different raees all over the world con- 
stitute an obstacle to mutual understand- 
ing and exchange of ideas, in music is to be 
found a medium of expression which will 
override all the barriers of speech, and 
which will appeal similarly to all peoples ; 
in short, music is generally thought of as 
a universal language. 

No better illustration need' be given 
of how far from that this idea is than the 
story current about the Shah of Persia’s 
visit to a London concert. By mistake he 
arrives belorc the hour appointed for the 
concert, but in time to hear the preliminary 
tuning up of the thirty violins, numerous 
cellos, elarmets, brasses and many other 
instruments which combine to form the 
orchestra. When the din of tuning ceased 
he turned to leave saying he had enjoyed 
the concert music immensely! And truly 
so great is the gulf fixed between certain 
types of music that he probably had found 
more affinity between the chaotic mingling 
of disconnected sounds and his Eastern 
taste in music than he would have dis- 
covered in the finished concert performance 
in the Western mode. 1 

Yet the experience of the recently held 
All-India Conference of Music at Daroda 
showed that, despite differences of verna- 
culars which prevented the musicians 
gathered together from all quarters of 
India from enjoying verval interchange, 
in their ..musical performances they had a 
common language of emotion similarly 
understood by all. The same holds good 
with regard to Western music, which pro- 
duces the same effect on its hearers, be 
they -French, Russian, or German, or 
English. Thus it is undoubtedly true that 
within certain bounds music has the 
characteristics of a universal language. 
Yet if the Baroda musicians and European 
musicians had played and . sung to one 
another the certainty is that they would 
have bored one another to death, failed 


to understand one another, and had their 
faith shaken in the idea ol music being a 
universal language. 

The sounds used as the material of 
music arc practically the same everywhere, 
but in the development of the art of com- 
bining sounds in ways which through 
custom have become pleasant to the ear, 
such divergences have occurred as cause 
one at first almost to despair ol ever 
bringing about a "rapprochement" be- 
tween the musical conventions of East and 
West. An examination of the many 
points still, however, held in common, and 
the renaissance of Indian self conscious 
interest in music will, nevertheless, show 
that the gulf between the two great 
systems may still be bridged and the uni- 
versality ol music’s appeal become an 
established fact. 

In the East, the 12 mvvi/yls, in the 
West the 12 semitones within the octave, 
represent the same sounds and form the 
basis of all music. The art of singing is 
common to both systems, though the 
methods of voice production vary: The 
tonie-solfa notation of the West or method 
ol writing down the names of sounds, is 
similar to the Eastern notation. The de- 
sire to express and convey an emotion to 
another is the aim of singing in both 
hemispheres, its effect being reinforced by 
accompanying instruments Both systems 
contain beautiful melodics, repeated with 
embellishments, in the West known as 
"Airs with Variations," in the East as 
"Kagams.” Both systems sprang from a 
common origin lost in the mists of time, 
and travelled along the same paths of 
development right up through Grecian 
times .and Grecian, influence till the 11th 
century, so that the old church music 
before 1 ’ope Gregory’s time is similar in 
its general character and its bourdon bass 
to much of the Indian music of to-day 
with its single-string sustained-note ac- 
companiment, while the Scottish bag pipes 
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might even be mistaken for certain East- 
ern instniments — so alike are they. 

Tlie # cnd of the Middle Ages saw the 
begiiTnings of great changes in Western 
music. From experiments* in causing the 
drone accompaniment note to follow the 
melody instead of remaining fixed the 
whole system of musical harmony arose 
ynd proceeded so rapidly by the aid of 
mechanical improvements in the construc- 
tion of new musical instruments that now 
the distinguishing* leatmrc of Western 
music is its, reliance on harmony, whereas 
harmony is conspicuous bv its absence in 
Eastern music. “ It is the" pride of Indian 
music that it is the same as it was centu- 
ries ago, yet that ii> an evidence of stagna- 
tion rather than of life, for change is a 
law ot liie in any sphere. During these 
centuries Eastern musicians have used their 
energy in the classification of existent, 
rather than the creation of new musical 
iorms ; in tabulating mathematical laws 
undci lying the elaboration of the old 
ivig/is rather than in soaring to fresh 
llights of song, fancy-free. 

The resultant is the amazement of the 
Eastern musician when to his first question 
“IIow many rag as have you?” the Western 
answers “literally innumerable;” and the 
equal astonishment of jLlic latter at the 
statement that the Indians have 144*0 rngu s 
well-known to professional musicians ! With 
‘the one every fresh composition is ail 
original production built upon one of the 
two scales only used in modern music; 
with the other though tho scales are 
more numerous, no fresh raff as tire now 
possible. 

So also one remembers the amazed de- 
light of an Indian singer of culture on 
hearing a simple vocal quartette by west- 
ern amateurs, when for the first time he 
•discovered liow consonant sounds at differ- 
ent pitches sung together cn&ehcd the 
melody and produced a new effect. 

The West has exhausted the resources of 
* the two scales or modes to which it had 
limited itself as its vessels of musical ex- 
ploration. The only hope of further ex- 
pansion is through arrowing knowledge 
and use of the many Eastern scales in daily 
use, as the bases of the 32 Melakartha 
ragas. In exchange, the East should 
experiment in harmonising their rngns 
and in widening their form. Greater mu- 
tual knowledge would disprove the West- 
ern idea that all Eastern music is monoto- 


nous, and Lhe latter's delusion that West- 
ern music is disconnected, abrupt, discord- 
ant and formless. 

The great difficulty u\ the way of ex- 
changing knowledge is ^absence of a method 
of expressing sounds on paper common to 
the two systems. Some musicians at # the 
historic Ha rod a Conference considered that 
Gramophone records would* act as the 
future method of writing music, but these 
will never help the study ojf the con- 
struction. As the art of Indian music 
develops— for expand and change it must 
— some different method of musical 
notation will become imperative. That 
used in the West can cover every sound 
used in Indian music and if only it be 
adopted there will be every chance of inter- 
change of musical knowledge, to the 
mutual enrichment of both the great divi- 
sions of music. 

That the Eastern notation could not 
meet the needs of Western music is proved 
by the fact that the latter discarded its 
own Tonic-Solfa system as India has in- 
corporated the terminology of Western 
science in its vocabulary; it will soon re- 
alise the desirability of learning also and 
using the more concise system of Western 
musical symbolism. Then only will the 
way be opened to share with the world the 
secret of Eastern music contained in its 
intense subjectivity, one-pointedness, har- 
monious adjustment to times and seasons, 
and belief in the Gandhnrvas. 

Modern music is democratic in essence. 

It aims at tli^ greater good of the greater 
number. Its method, of combination rather 
than unity, increases the area of pleasure 
and happiness in the world. It is the ex- 
ponent of God in the Many, whereas an- 
cient music used its voice as the path of 
sound leading to ecstatic union with its 
source, it sought God in the One, aiid * 
aimed at liberation from the world, rather 
than improvement of conditions of the 
wor^l. 

Both ideals are true and necessary, and 
eventually # by tlieir fusion a greater .system 
of music will evolve which will be" their 
synthesis. Written in symbols common to 
all countries, using basic scales to which 
the hearing of all people will have become 
accustomed, # this music of the future will 
become so capable of world-wide appeal as 
truly to merit being called a universal 
language. 
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- MADAME OF THE SECOND FLOOR 

By William Le Qeevx, 

Author of “ The House of Whispers,” “ The Invasion” &c. 
[All Nights Reserved.] 


I CLIPPED my heels together, and bowed 
low over the gloved hand of the- stout 
Countess von Walilstalt, being .after- 
wards warmly greeted by her white-beard- 
ed husband, the German Ambassador, as 1 
entered the great ball-room of the Embassy 
in the Rue de Lille. 

All the monde of Paris seemed to have 
assembled there, while we of the diploma- 
tic eorps made a brave show, with our 
gold-braided uniforms and glittering deco- 
rations. 

Shorn of its tinsel and trappings, our 
fast living, intriguing little world of diplo- 
macy- — that world which revolves around 
the thrones oi Europe — would be a sad 
and sorry circle, each member of it strugg- 
ling for love, favours, supremacy, or secret 
knowledge of political undercurrents. 

Our own staff from the Rue de Faubourg 
St. Ilonore were all there, from Lord Ash- 
thorpe, the Ambassador, down to the 
j'oungest attache. Monsieur le President 
was present, wearing the crimson riband 
of the Legion d’llonneur, and with him 
several Cabinet Ministers and .many 
officials with their chattering and often 
commonplace women folk. 

The balls at the German Embassy were 
always among the smartest functions in 
Paris, the residence of the representative of 
the Kaiser, with its spacious salons and 
wonderful cut glass chandeliers, being ad- 
mirably .adapted for entertaining upon a 
lavish scale. The orchestra was playing 
one of Strauss’s most tuneful waltzes, "and 
the scene was a perfect kaleidoscope of 
colour, the gowns of smart Parisienncs 
contrasting artistically with the brilliant 
uniforms of the men who were serving 
their various sovereigns abroad. 

As I strolled forward I noticed Gerald 
Ramsden, one of our attaches, seated with 
Stella Mansfield, a pretty, dark-haired, 
sweet-faced girl in a simple but extremely 
effective gown of pale, carnation chiffon. 
Truly they were a very handsome pair, 


and every one in that vhitc-and-gold salon 
knew how intensely they adored each 
other. Gerry was one of my particular 
chums, for we had becri up at Oxford 
together, had entered the diplomatic 
service in the same year; and while he had 
served at Rome, Lima, and the Sublime 
Porte before being appointed as attache 
to Paris, I had led a wandering and some- 
what adventurous life, moving backwards 
and forwards across the face of Europe as 
a member of the British Secret Service. 

I halted before the pair, and, bowing, 
paid my respects to the daughter of the 
great Sheffield ironmaster whose wife pre- 
ferred the cosy flat on the second floor in 
the aristocratic Rue Bayard for the greater 
part of the year, to the big country man- 
sion in Northamptonshire, or the mediaeval 
castle and shooting which her money- 
grubbing husband had recently purchased 
in the Highlands. 

Stella had been in London for three 
weeks, and Gerry had been daily at my 
apartment, inert and disconsolate. With- 
out his well-beloved, he was nowadays 
always at a loose end. 

Only that morning had she returned to 
Paris, therefore 1 welcomed her, telling her 
how Gerry had been visibly pining for her 
return. 

“You really arc too bad, Mr. Verrier,” 
exclaimed the pretty girl, pouting and rais- 
ing her sequin fan threateningly. “You are 
too fond of chaffing us. 1 don’t know 
why we should be the laughing-stock of 
everybody.” 

“Because everybod is jealous of your 
mutual happiness,” I said with diplomatic 
endeavour. “But I see your step-mother 
yonder with the Belgian Minister. I must 
cross to speak with her.” 

“Don’t,” urged the girl. "I’m— well, I’m 
rather cross with mother. She’s vexed me 
to-day very much.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” I said. “How ?” 

“Something she has said — something 
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which need not Ik* repeated,” replied the 
girl, whose annoyance had become- the 
more marked, evidently surprising her 
lover. • 

“Never mind,” I laughed. “Gerry will 
quickly put matters right. Your step- 
mother is awfully fond’ of him, you know.” 

The girl was silent, her*dark brows knit 
very slightly. I saw that Gerry regarded 
her with a distinctly puzzled expression. 

“Who is that young fellow speaking to 
her now ?” 1 inquired, as i\. tall, dark-hair- 
ed man, rather foppishly dressed, and 
wearing a gold-rimmed monocle, stood 
with his gloved hands behind his back as 
he bent to laugh with the elderly,, well-, 
dressed Englishwoman who tor the past 
three years had been so well known in the 
best society in Paris. 

“Oh, only one ot mother’s new friends,” 
replied the girl, “flis name is Somers." 

“English, then ?” * 

She nodded in the affirmative, and leav- 
ing the happy pair I was at once button- 
holed by Galii, the Italian councillor of 
Embassy, who had a tit-bit of scandal to 
relate concerning a fracas on the previous 
night at the Travellers, and an impending 
duel as result. 

The ball differed in no respect from the 
dozens of similar funetions^where we of the 
diplomatic corps are compelled to be on 
show. In my capacity of secret service 
agent, I kept my eyes and ears well open, 
for there were at that moment strange and 
rather absurd rumours regarding an en- 
tente between Italy and France, and at 
Downing .Street they were thirsting for in- 
formation concerning the exact position 
of affairs. 

I had a couple of dances with the Mar- 
ehesa Spinola, the dark-haired, well-dress- 
ed wife of the Italian Ambassador, and just 
before two o’clock drove back to my 
apartment in the Boulevard Pcrieijp. 

I had taken off my uniform, and in the 
ease of dressing-gown and slippers was en- 
joying a final cigar before turning in, 
calmly reflecting upon certain political in- 
formation I had gathered that evening, 
when suddenly Gerry, pale-faced and agi- 
tated, busst into my room. 

“It's all over, Jack !” he exclaimed, 
sinking into an armchair. “My engage- 
ment with Stella is broken. I— I- — ” And 
his voice trembled with emotion. 

“Broken V* I gasped, staring at the 

61*£-4 * 


poor fellow. “How? Tell mie all about 
it.” 

“ I left before you did, and drove home 
with Stella and her mother. On arrival 
Mrs. Mansfield expressed fi wish to speak 
with me alone. • I followed her into the 
petit salon, where calmly and deliberately, 
she told me that her ljusband and herself 
had decided that my means \yere insuffi- 
cient to provide properly for Stella, and 
that therefore they withdrew their consent 
to our marriage. I — 1 was staggered,” he 
said in a hoarse whisper. “ I ran to Stella, 
Imt she only burst into tears. She made 
no protest except to declare : ‘ I will never 
marry that man Somers — never !’ ” 

“ Is there some suggestion of her marry- 
ing that fellow, then ?” 1 asked quickly. 

“ Yes. Stella afterwards admitted to 
me that her step-mother had that morning 
on her return from London told her plainly 
that Somers had asked for her hand, and 
that both her father and herself had 
consented.” 

“ But surely Somers is quite a new ac- 
quaintance !” 1 exclaimed. 

“The Mansfields have decided that he 
is to marry Stella,” cried the unhappy 
fellow. “ What am 1 to do ? That woman 
is my enemy- She has been all along. But 
1 will defy her. I will marry the woman 
1 love !” 

He seemed beside himself with grief and 
anger. I tried to console him, but without 
avail, and presently, with a fierce impreca- 
tion against Mrs. Mansfield, he went 
forth again. From my balcony I watched 
him utitil lie Jiad disappeared along the 
silent boulevard. 

Then I sal down and wondered what 
strange reason there could be for Mrs. 
Mansfield’s curious decision. 

Next day I saw nothing of Gerry, and 
the following day 1 was out at Versailles 
with two English cousins and did not go- 
down to the Embassy. We lunched at the 
gay Hotel des Reservoirs, and spent some 
hours viewing the ancient splendours of the 
Palace. It was not before seven o’clock 
that I returned to the Boulevard Pericre. 

While dressing for dinner, Jules, my man 
remarked : 

“ That affair in the Rue Bayard is a very 
strange one, is it not, m’sieur— the mysteri- 
ous murder of an English lady ?” 

“Murder!” 1 exclaimed. “What, Apaches 
again ?” 

“No, m’sieur. A lady named Mansfield 
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was found by a servant shortly after 
twelve o’clock to-day in her apartment, 
stabbed to the heart.” 

I started, too amazed to utter a word. 
“Here is the newspaper,” Jules said, as 
he placed the journal in my hand. 

In breathless eagerness I scanned the 
brief report it contained, and learnt that at 
half-past ten o’clock Mrs. Mansfield’s 
daughter, Stella, had gone out to the Rue 
de Lubeck for her painting lesson, and half 
an hour later the man-servant having gone 
out upon an errand and the cook being 
away making her morning purchases, .as is 
the habit in Paris, Mrs. Mansfield had 
despatched her maid Clotilde with a note 
addressed to a certain Monsieur George 
Somers, staying at the Hotel Ritz, in the 
Place Vendome. 

The maid, on returning, had opened the 
door with her latch-key, and was in the 
flat fully twenty minutes before she made 
the ghastly discovery that her mistress was 
lying dead behind the door o( the salle-a- 
manger, having been struck down by the 
hand of an assassin. The room was in 
disorder, and some antique plate was 
missing. The girl had raised the alarm, 
the police had been telephoned for, and 
Monsieur Bottin, the famons Chef du 
Surete, was already making the most 
exhaustive inquiries. 

I took up my telephone instrument and 
got through to Gerald Ramsden’s apart- 
ment in the Rue de Varenne. I recognised 
the voice of Pierre, his servant, who re- 
sponded. 

“Monsieur left this morning at eight 
o’clock — for London, I believe. He said he 
should be absent a week. 1 am sending his 
letters to his club in Londoq,” the man said 
in reply to my inquiry. 

From Jackson, wlio was on duty at the 
Embassy, I could gather nothing definite. 
Gerry had not been there that day. 

This caused me to wonder. Why was 
he absent from his post without leave ol 
the Chief ? 

An inquiry over the telephone to the flat 
in the Rue Bayard elicited no reply. The 
place was, of course, in the hands of the 
police. 

I went forth to find Stella, and after 
several hours of inquiry discovered her at 
the house of Madame Bouchard, a friend 
of her step-mother. 

The police had already closely questioned 
her, it seemed. But beyond what was in 


the papers she knew nothing. I made 
inquiry concerning Gerry, but she was too 
upset to be inclined to talk. Indeed, her 
thoughts were, I knew, running in the same 
direction as my own. It was, to say the 
least, a suspicious circumstance that he 
should have gone to London without first 
obtaining leave of absence. 

I recollected those dark threats he had 
uttered against the woman who had stood 
between him and happiness, that frenzy of 
madness which has seized hinj, and his in- 
tense jealousy of George Somers. 

Next morning the Paris papers were full 
of “The Affair of the Rue Bayard,” and 
having on more than one occasion in my 
capacity of secret service agent met the 
great detective, Jules Bottin, I called upon 
him at noon at the Prefecture. 

The stout, round-faced man in gold pince- 
nez was instantly- interested when I ex- 
plained that I had known the dead woman. 

“The affair of the Rue Bayard is cer- 
tainly very curious,” he said. “ The motive 
of the murder was revenge — not robbery. 
To me it seems quite plain that Madame 
Mansfield purposely sent out the servant 
because she wished to receive some visitor 
in secret, That visitor came, and ” 

“He killed her,” I said. 

“How do we know ? She may have been 
killed after her friend left.” 

“I see by the papers that she sent a note 
to a man named Somers, at the Ritz,” 1 re- 
marked . 

“Yes. Here it is,” and he placed before 
me a note in the dead woman’s well-known 
hand — a few scribbled lines which read : 

“Dear George, — 1 spoke to both Stella 
and Gerald last night. Their engagement 
is broken. Soon you will be my son-in- 
law, and then I shall congratulate you. 
Keep away from me lor a few days, as 
your absence will obviate unpleasantness. 
Au revojjr, “Maud Mansfield.” 

“And where is Somers ?” 

“In Paris— under observation. Your 
friend and colleague, Gerald Kamsden, had 
every motive to be incensed against the 
dead- woman, lie has left for London — he 
left Paris at noon— half an hour after the 
affair — and not by the 9.50 from the Gare 
du Nord, as his man supposes. You see,” 
said Bottin, smiling in triumph through his 
glasses, “1 have not been idle, M’sicur 
Verrier !” 

“Then to put it plainly, you suspect trty 
friend ?” V . ‘ 
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“It is more than suspicious. Yesterday 
morning, soon after half-past six, Ramsden 
. met SteMa Mansfield clandestinely in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees, at the corner 
of the Avenue Marigny. He told her some- 
thing — something which she refuses to 
divulge.” 

“And you have tclegra|>hed to London, of 
course — il your suspicion is so strong," 1 
said bitterly, for the regrettable affair 
would cause a terrible scandal throughout 
our service. # m 

“Two of inv agents left for London bv 
"the four o’clock train yesterday. They 
arrived there last night.” . 

"Fll not believe Gerry to be guilty of 
murder!” 1 cried. -“That woman treated 
him badly, but he was not the man to 
commit such a cold-blooded crime.” 

“Probably it was committed in hot 
blood. I have ascertained that he was 
furious and beside himself with anger on 
the night before.” 

Then, controlling my feelings by dint of 
great effort, 1 related to the famous detec- 
tive what had occurred at the German Em- 
bassy', and its curious sequel. 

“Now,” I added, “who is this stranger 
George Somers, and why should he so sud- 
denly desire to marry a girl he has hardly- 
ever seen ?” 

Bottin slowly stroked his beard. Then, 
in silence, he removed his pince-nez and 
polished them with his handkerchief. 

“Yes,” he admitted at last, “there is 
certainly some mystery about him— and 
depend upon it, Monsieur Yerriur, there is 
more in this curious affair than at present 
appears.” 

“But you suspect Gerald Ramsden of the 
crime ?” * 

“Most certainly-. While Somers had 
everything to gain by the lady’s friendship, 
remember, your friend Ramsden had every- 
thing to gain by her death !” m 

Such an argument I .could not refute. As 
Bottin was just going round to the Rue 
'Bayard in order to go through Madame’s 
papers and effects, 1 begged leave to accom- 
pany him. I knew the flat well, a hand- 
some apartment, luxuriously furnished, as 
became the Paris residence of a man worth 
at least a million sterling. 

As we entered the large drawing-room I 
saw, upon a side table, a cabinet portrait 
of Somers in a silver frame. There was 
another in the fumoir ; therefore 1 begged 
the loan ‘of the latter and placed it in my 
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pocket. Suspicion had fallen upon Gerry* 
and it was my duty, as his friend, to save 
him if possible ; indeed, at all hazards to 
prevent a British diplomatist being arrested 
for murder. * 

During three hours B’ottin, aided by two 
of his agents, made careful investigation of 
every scrap of pa per. to be found in the 
place. Mr. Mansfield had been telegraphed 
for from Sheffield, but a reply had been re- 
ceived that he had "unfortunately sailed 
from Liverpool for New York on* business 
only the day before. 

Bv the mail that night I left the Gare du 
Nord for London, and next morning found 
Gerry at his brother’s rooms in Bruton 
Street. 

When 1 approached the distasteful sub- 
ject he remained pale and silent. His face 
was haggard, his eyes showed signs of 
sleeplessness, and he was restless and 
greatly agitated. He related how on the 
previous day he*had been followed every- 
where by- two detectives. 

“Look here, Gerry,” Isaid when we were 
alone, “the police know that early on the 
morning of the tragedy you met Stella at 
the corner of the Avenue Marigny, and that 
you told her something. What was it ?” 

“1 told her a secret — a secret that 1 had 
learnt the night previously.” 

“Of what ?” 

He hesitated for a second, then replied : 

“No. 1 — I really can’t tell you, Jack. 
Please do not ask me, 1 beg of y r ou.” 

“That fellow Somers is the assassin, is 
he no^ ?” I asked in a low, strained voice. 

“No,” he. answered hoarsely. “The 
fellow may be a low blackguard, and worse, 
but — but he— he did not— kill Mrs. 
Mansfield. Ily must not be arrested. You 

understand, Jack ” he cried wildly. 

“You understand my meaning ?” 

I nodded. My heart was too full for 
words. • # 

I left the house utterly dumbfounded. 
My friend’s wild words rang in my ears. 
Bottin’s surmise was correct ! 

What could be the nature of that secret 
which Gerry had refused to reveal to tne ? 

In sheer ’desperation I took a taxi down 
to Scotland Yard, and was fortunate in 
finding my old friend, Inspector Taylor of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, in 
his office. . 

“Yes,” he said, when I had explained the 
object of my visit, ‘>e have been much in- 
terested in that Paris mystery* The French 
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E olice have not consulted us, or we might 
ave placed quite another complexion upon 
the affair.” 

“How ?” I gasped eagerly. 

“The murdered woman, sent a note to a 
certain man named Somers before she was 
killed — according to the ‘Matin.’ Now if 
that is the same Somers, I happen to know 
him well." • 

“Here is his photograph !” ] cried, 

taking the picture from my pocket. 

“Yes,’' he said slowly, as his eyes fell 
upon it. “The explanation of Mrs. Mans- 
field's sudden anxiety for this man to marry 
her step-daughter is not very far to seek. 
Seven years ago I arrested at Norwood 
Maud Thurston, as she was then, and 
George Somers, an engraver, for the inge- 
nious forgery of French hundred-franc 
notes. The woman was sentenced at the 
Old Bailey to two years’ imprisonment, 
while he, an old offender, .got nine years. 
When she came out she apparently married 
Mansfield, who was a widower, his 
daughter Stella being then at school in 
Lucerne. Mrs. Mansfield preferred -Paris, 
where she was not known, to London, 
where she might perhaps be recognised. 
Somers was released on ticket- of-leave six 
months ago, and no doubt went to his 
former associate, suggesting that if she 
would bring about his marriage with Stella 
he would keep a still tongue. Mrs. Mans- 
field would naturally be compelled to 
submit, and so keep her husband in igno- 
rance of the truth.” 

“And who killed Mrs. Mansfield V" 

• 

“Your friend Ramsden. He somehow 
learnt the truth, and in a frenzy of hatred 
against the woman who had been to prison, 
and who, in order to shield ‘herself, would 
sell her husband’s daughter, made a secret 
appointment and struck her down,” Taylor 
replied. “Bottin, over in Paris, will find 1 
am correct,” he added. And just then the 
telephone-bell at his elbow rang, and he 
received an urgent call to the other cud of 
London. 

I returned to Gerry, and told him what 
Taylor had said. 

“Yes,” he replied in a low hoarse voice, 
“it was that secret which I had learnt. A 
pian, an ill-dressed Italian, was awaiting 
me outside my rooms on my return from 
the Embassy ihe night before last, and told 
me the amazing story.. At first I thought 
him mad, but- — "And he hesitated. 


“And you told Stella on the following 
morning— eh ?” 

He nodded in the affirmative, his haggard 
countenance blanched to the lips. 

“Look here," Gerry,” 1 said, standing 
astride before him, “Stella knows who 
killed Mrs. Mansfield. She was there — in 
the apartment.” 

“How do you know that ?” lie gasped, 
starting and staring at me as though con- 
fronted bv an apparition. 

“By your own attitude," L said quietly. 
“Stella knows the truth. Why will she not 
speak ? She must !” 

“You will never obtain the truth from 

her, because— because ” and be whispered 

in a voice so low as to he almost inaud- 
ible — “because of me ! She — she still loves 
me — ah ! yes, Jack — we still love each 
other.” 

1 was silent. Tire hard-set face of the 
man before me held me speechless. 

“This mysterious Italian— who was he ?” 
I asked at last. “What did he know ?” 

“Everything.” 

“His name ?” 

“His real name was Thurston— he was 
her son, born and bred in Italy. She had 
discarded him years ago. Then he had 
molested her, and upon her false testimony 
he had been sent. to prison.” 

“And he has had his revenge !” I cried. 
“It was he who exposed herto you — he who 
went there next day, and killed her.” 

“I did not tell you that," he said very 
calmly. “lie told me the truth, Jack, but 
I have not 'betrayed him, neither lias Stella 
— who returned unexpectedly and actually 
saw her step-mother struck down.” 

“Ah!” 1 cried in relief. “Why have you 
led me to suppose that you, my friend, 
Gerry Ramsden, was an assassin ?” 

“Because 1 refused to betray the man 
who had, by his information, given Stella 
back to me," was his calm reply. “On that 
fateful morning 1 went to the Rue Bayard 
in order to face the infamous woman— to 
defy her. But on arrival at the door my 
ring remained unanswered, and I turned 
away, never dreaming that Stella had just 
slipped out, horrified, having stood beside 
her stepmother — lying dead. I knew that 
Mrs. Mansfield had a secret appointment 
with her son, but I never anticipated such 
a tragedy. 1 left Paris because— because I 
feared that some unfortunate circumstance 
must arise— because ” 

“And her son ? Where is he ?” 
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“If Bottin goes to his lodgings in the Rue never been made public until flow, and Mr. 
Bargue, number fourteen, he will find 'him Mansfield, a most estimable man, has 

.dead. S£e, I had this note from him, sent happily never learnt the infamy of the 
me by Pierre, this morning.” And he woman who had become his second wife, 
showed me a dirty scrap <ff paper which The ex-convict Somers swiftly dis- 
left no doubt that the .assassin had taken appeared into rtbliviou? tearing .another 
his own life. charge which Inspector Taylor held against 

Half an hour later I* telegraphed to him, while last April Stella and Gerry were 
Bottin, and at seven o’clock that same happily wedded at St. James's, ‘Piccadilly, 
night received a response that the body of he having been transferred as second 
the murderer of Madame Mansfield had secretary to Mis Majesty’s Embassy to the 
been discovery!. . . Court of St. Petersburg. * 

. The truth concerning the affair lias 
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T was a glorious summer evening. The singing, or rather chanting. Nearer it 
air was full of the sweet smell of came, and as it drew closer the more 
flowers and the song of the birds, grand and thrilling became the singing 
Everywhere was calm and quiet. The until my whole soul seemed t o respond and 
leaves on the trees quietly whispered to 1 stood as one transfixed, 
each other as the gentle breeze stirred Then 1 looked and in the distance was a 
them, the grasshoppers hopped merrily little body of men, walking slowly with 
about, the moths fluttered gently by with measured* tread, still singing, and in the 
the breeze, intent on mtritiug the most ol midst of them was something they carried 
their brief existence. Here and there a on a strefeher. a something covered' with 
^tray squirrel whisked bv with a great the Union Jack. Slowly 'hey passed the 
flourish of its bushy 
little tail, as if ashamed 
of being seen out so 
late, and all the world 
seetned peaceful and at 
rest, 

IIow beautiful! I 
said to my companion 
— how beautiful it all 
is ! We were standing 
in the shade of a magni- 
ficent oak tree which 
spread out its braneb- 
# es like great arms as 
if to protect all the 
world. There seemed a 
strange liushovereverv- 
thing, an expectant 
hush as. if the world 
were waiting for some- 
thing that did not 
come. Listen ! I said 
to my companion. In i 

the distance, far away , • , , 

there came a sound 0 Carrying the'dead body ol a wounded i-oldur to the burning ground. 
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place where I Mood. Softly and musically 
fell the chant from their lips which gra- 
dually swelled in volume and feeling until 
again I felt that strange exultation and my 
whole heart respond to the singing. With 
bowed head and clasped hands the singers 
passed on — tall Sikhs 
broken in the war. 

Some could- only limp 
along. Others had their 
arms in slings or alas 
an empty coat sleeve 
pinned to their side, 
but all passed along to- 
wards the little build- 
ing in the distance, 
where their friend and 
comrade who had suc- 
cumbed to his wounds, 
would receive the last 
rites of his religion. 

T h e built ling was 
more like a tent than 
anything else. In the 
middle of it a stream 
had been made which 
was full of running 
water, and over this 
the funeral pvre had 
lx-en built. <Juietlv the little procession 
drew near, and then from underneath the 
Union Jack — the flag he had served so 
nobly and so well— the body of the dead 
warrior was taken .and reverently placed 
upon the pyre. 


Around the pyre the little company 
gathered with clasped hands. I noticed the 
look of exultant pride which seemed to 
flash from their eyes as they gazed at the 
recumbent figufe on the pyre. There was 
no selfish grief depicted on the faces of these 
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The dead body has hern brought to tbr burning ground. 

splendid warriors, rather it was a look of 
gladness, of pride, that their lriend should 
have died in such a cause and in such a 
way. Truly these men are marvellous, was 
the thought that flashed through my 
mind while my ovv” eyes grew misty. 

The wisdom of the East 
is often i beyond the 
Comprehension of the 
West. But they were sing- 
ing again — and this 
time something grand 
and stirring, which 
sounded to me like a 
battle march, and then 
a mournful chant in 
\vhieh , they seemed to 
bid him farewell. Then 
from the group advanc- 
ed a tall handsome Sikh, 
and taking a taper, he 
lighted the pyre, whilst 
the rest stood around 
with hands clasped as 
if in prayer. Quietly 
they stood like statues 
while the smoke curled 
up and the flames atc< 
away the wood. 


> * . ’ w, hi/" ... 


Last ril'iS bcinj* performed un the burning pyre 
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It was a strange 
sight; a, weird sight to 
•me and my heart felt 
.like bursting as they 
turned away and slow- 
ly disappeared in the 
distance. The tears 
filled my eyes so that ' 
pyre and smoke and 
everything else was 
blurred and indistinct. 

A great sob rose iimny 
•throat when in the dis- 
tanee again I heard 
that t chant — so grand, 
so. exultant, so full of 
hope and gladness— that 
my tears were swept 
away and my soul was 

comforted. Blit the Head body of a W4>un< !ed soltjiir burning 

music of that chant 
still lives with me— a sweet solace in weary give much to hear that, chant again, sung 
workday hours, and a gra ml inspiration in by those broken warriors in the calm and 
wakeful nights— and although the incidents quiet of a summer evening, 
connected with it were so sad, yet 1 would Eva Wim-is. 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN THE LAND OF PAGODAS 

By Manii.ai. Maiuiavlai. IVkanik. 

T HE life in the Silken East with its luxu- Burni^e women are decidedly above the 
riartt foliage and abundant supply of average of those of men. Their capacity 
water of the Irrawaddy is very charm- for petty trades and even for concerns of 
ing. No sooner docs a stranger set foot on greater magnitude is so well recognised 
the land of Burma, than he naturally that even the. words of Burmese female 
becomes keenly interested about the people traders are equally valuable just like the 
of the land. The dress and the manners of written documents. 

the Burmese people at the outset creates a The Burmese birth customs are more 
favourable impression on the foreigner, or less identical with* those of ours. On 
Much unlike in India* Burmese women the seventh day of the birth of a child the 
here do take a prominent part in the name giving ceremony is performed. This 
'dealings of the land. Despite the facts is fixed after consulting the horoscope 
that the Burmese Buddhists make no prepared by the Phoongyi— the religious 
provision lor the elementary education of priest. The boys might be called Maung 
girls there is more equality between the An, Maung Gauketc., and girls be called 
sexhs than among other Eastern races. Ma Gyi, Ma. Shwc Mi, etc. The names 
Indeed in many respects the women in thus given in infancy may as often be 
Burma enjoy freedom and independence changed as desirable. Burmese people 
far ahead of what as yet prevails among have no family name of their own. When 
Western Nations. To call a woman the they migrate to distant lands or tracts 
“w eake r, vessel” would indeed be a mis- and found new hajnlets there, they often 
nomer. * The wit and intelligence of bear the name of the village whence the 
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Burma is noted nniongsi other tilings lor its caves The Hmgyi "roup is the most interesting of the series. 


colony was planted. In order to fix 
the identity of any individual it is therefore 
necessary to describe him or her in all pro- 
ceedings as Mating Ka the son* of Mating 
Lugale. The Burmese girl entering into the 
bonds of matrimony still retains her 
maiden name. 

At about eight or nine years of age the 
happy time of unrestricted nudity and 
amusements comes to an end when the boy 
goes to the monastery to study. There 
the method of instruction is very simple. 
The boy is taught to read and write 
generally with a bit of elementary lesson 
in Arithmetic. After having spent a year 
or two in the monastery the small boy 
returns home again. He assumes at the 
age of twelve or thereabout a temporary 
“Yellow.Robe” of an acolyte. The Shinpyu 
or ceremony of becoming an Acolyte is 
next to birth and death, and by far the 
most important event in any Rurman’s life. 
In comparison with this, such an event as 
marriage is a mere incident of much less 
significance. The idea ot putting on the 

62y*-5 


yellow robe is to assume the garb of humi- 
lity and to enter upon the life of mendicant 
poverty. After entering the Life of Poverty 
atirl ^if-denial the Slim or Roy in continues 
his study in the Buddhistic sacred writings. 
The education thus obtainable from about 
seven or eight to fourteen or fifteen years 
is certainly najrow and circumscribed. But 
it has this advantage that the proportion 
of literates to illiterates is as 487 to 513 
according to the census of 3891. Phoon- 
gv is do evince a keen interest in teaching 
their pupils. ® 

Every boy in Burma has to subject him- 
self tp the process of tattooing. This forms 
one of the ceremonies, the day for which 
has to be fixed after consulting the horos- 
cope. The tattoo marks extend from waist 
to down below the knees. In addition to 
this regular adornment of the male person 
many other tattoo marks are often seen on 
the chest, back, arms, and elsewhete. 
Burmese girls*are not tattooed. After re- 
ceiving her name w # heti about a fortnight 
old the first great and real event in the life 
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A PAr.on\ that K<k.ks with Tin- \\i\n 

Tile temple is r, 'lilt'd Sampan nr hnat primula on 
account of the shape ot the rock ini' stone ii])ou which 
it is built. Tile temple is situated U,(>f»0 feet above sea- 
level and can only lie reached from the parent rock liv 
means of ladders 

of a girl is the ceremony of Ear-boring, 
generally performed more commonly just 
before the attainment of puberty. The day 
on which the ear-boaring ceremony is fixed 
is observed with greater gaiety and pom- 
posity. The friends and relatives are 
invited in the usual manner, ‘by means of 
sending round small packets of tea. 
Conversation and music while away the 
time. The girl on whom the ceremony is 
performed is gaily dressed and seated on a 
raised seat for the purpose. She is 
surrounded by her female relatives and 
when the auspicious time is announced the 
professional borers force the needles 
into the soft lobes of the car artel shrieks 
and screams are more or less drowned by 
the deafening music provided. 

Until about the thirteen years the edu- 
cation of a girl is confined to household 
duties, general instructions in*reading and 
writing coupled with elementary in- 
structions in additions, subtractions, mul- 



A Burmese Priest. 

Implications etc. To give a finishing touch 
to her education the Burmese girl, has to 
maintain a stall in the market. There her 
naturally keen mercantile instincts and 
business capacity is given a lull swing. 
Burmese girls of nineteen or twenty is 
consequently much smarter than a lad of 
the same age. Greater care is bestowed by 
the Burmese girls on their personal looks, 
than an average Indian lady. The bark of 
a sweet scented wopd called 4 thantka* is 
rubbed down in fine with water and is 
applied all over the body. After being, 
rubbed it is smeared over the face and 
then allowed to dry. This affords a 
polishing touch to the skin and makes 
the appearance rather attractive. Her long, 
black hair, glossy and lustrouS with 
cocoa-nut oil brings her toilet to an end. 

All love affairs are conducted in strict 
accordance with ancient usage and custom. 
The bachelors in the evening form a 
company under the leadership of oiue and 
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meet at a fixed place. As they take the 
round of the village the lads drop oil either 
singly or in twos and threes. The lovers 
make some sort of signs before they venture 
to go up where their beloved ones live. This 
certainly has the tacit approval of the 
girls’ parents. A public form of courting 
is the attention which tnnv quite correctly 
be p4id to girls keeping stalls at a night 

Bn 25a t.*-* # • 

When* the bov has made his choice of 
his sweet-heart T he informs Ins parents of 
the same ; who accompanied with relatives 
and elders of the village make a formal 
demand of the girl in marriage with his 
son. The terms of the betrothal are settled 
*i.e. (dowry and jewels) and the contract 
lasts for a period of three drears. A 
day is fixed for the marriage. The main 
ceremony consists in joining the hands 
palm to palm at the moment prescribed as 
auspicious, in eating out of the same 
dish, in placing morsels of food in each 
other’s niotith in tok?n of their vow to 
love and to cherish each other. While 
the festival is being kept up in the 
evening, the young couple retire to the 
bridal chamber amidst showers of saffron- 
dyed-ricc and remain there in seclusion 
for seve.n days. The old customs have in 
course of time somewhat altered and the 


period of betrothal has become much 
shorter. The marriage in Burma is purely 
a civil contract and as such there is vast 
liberty for divorce. 

The death of any one member of a family 
is of course cause for sorrow in other 
countries but in Burma the funeral cere- 
mony, like all other religious rites, is some- 
what of the nature of a festival. As soon 
as convenient after the death the corpse 
is placed in •the open front portion or 
verandah of the house. It is there washed 
and covered from chest downwards with 
snow-white doth. The thumbs and toes 
of legs are either tied together with a cord 
made out of the hair of a son or a daughter 
or of twisted white cotton. Often too 
a small silver coin is placed in mouth. 
The burial ground and crematory places 
are almost invariably situated to the west 
of any village or town. When the corpse* 
has been nailed down into the coffin the 
priest renders assistance by reciting ex- 
tracts from sacred writings regarding 
11 Aneissa, Dokka, Annatta”, i.e., imperma- 
nence, misery, and unreality. The bodies of 
the poorer people are disposed ofl the next 
day at the latest : The richer the deceased 
the greater is the delay in completing the 
obsequies and .the more imposingly 
spectacular is the display connected w$tli 
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the preparations and the funeral rites. 
Lest the solemnities partake too much 
of a festive nature professional mourn- 
ers or wecpers f are sometimes em- 


ployed. Cremation or fire-rites are much 
more common than lntrial rites among all 
the well-to-do classes. Wooden pbsts or 
brick monuments are sometimes ejected 
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over the bones of the deceased. Some- 
times the bones are pulverised mixed with 
lac and shw-dust and formed into images 
of Gautama which are either placed in the 
sacred edifice or retained id the house. 
But such images are never worshipped in 
aijy way. 

It has been frequently • said that the 
Burmese are the Irish of the East. There 
are it is true various Outstanding traits 
of character in common such as pride of 
race, love for lyrnghtej, amusements, light- 
heartedness, want of prudence etc. They 
arc proud of their nationality. The Burmese 
consider the Chinese, Siatneso and Slums as 
of th<? same stock as themselves.. . The . 
Burmese are on the whole decidedly truth- 
ful and they are credulous and supersti- 
tious to a degree. Passive courage and high 
resistance they often maintain is the direct 
outcome ot their religums philosophy and 
their belief in destiny being controlled bv 
the influence of past deeds. Another charac- 
teristic arising mainly from their religion 
is marked tolerance. As a race the Burmese 
have no mechanical ability or inventive 
talent. Idiotic children are exceedingly rare 
in Burma but adult idiots and lunatics are 
regatded with much awe as being inspired. 
Burmese women exhibit marked modesty 
in all her movements. Tl\e behaviour of 
Burmans towards their womenfolk is 
habitually courteous and entirely free from 
anything like coarse familiarity. Gentle 
affection, kindly regard, benevolence and 
freedom from all kinds ol desires are consi- 
dered "^hw-four cardinal virtues.. Burmans 
have a love for gamblirfjg which they have 
in.common with their Chinese relatives. 

While still-an independent nation the 
Burmans were divided into seven classes. 
These consisted of the Royal family, the 
priesthood, officials, traders, cultivators, 
handicraftsmen, slaves, and outcasts. 
Priests and monks have always^ enjoyed 
special considerations op religious grounds, 
while officials formed the most powerful 
’section of Society under the Burmese Rulers. 
Short of Royalty and throne, any indivi- 
dual other than the slaves and outcasts 
could rise to th? highes # t position in the 
land. But slaves and criminal outcasts 
were entirely debarred from the rights o*' 
free-men. Grave-diggers, beggars, prosti- 
tutes and leperfe are included among the 
social outcasts. The natural veneration 
for the Royal blood was extreme and 
amounted in fact to superstition. While 


there are no caste distinctions.there is also 
no landed aristocracy, but there is nobili- 
ty. To be appointed an official of the state 
was in itself practically of the nature of 
conferring nobility while merchants and 
large traders wturacquired property were 
registered by royal edict as “rich-men” 
(Thute). The Burmans # ure naturally verjr 
polite. The respectful attitude • before a 
visitor is to knjjel down and draw 'the legs 
el »sely together. Among Burmans poly- 



A Burnuse Beauty. • 

gamy is permitted by law. The nation- 
al dre*ss is simp'c and very attractive. The 
man’s waist iloth (Base) is originally 
made eighuam cubits long and twenty and 
a half inches wide. The ends being folded 
back, it is stitched together forming a plaid 
nine yards long and one and a quarter 
broad which is tied round the waist. »A 
white cotton br silk jacket is worn over 
the body down to the waist. A silk hand- 
kerchief in which* the hair of the head, 
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nicely combed and arranged in top-knot, is where all sorts of things are available for 
enclosed, forms the headdress. The Burmese sale at the spot. Pwes and dances and 
women do not cover the head but a hand- theatrical performances by amateurs are 
kerchief is lo/isely thrown over the being held throughout the night. During’ 
•shoulder. the day the ceremony consists of offering’ 

candles, flowers, fruits, burn- 
ing of scented sticks before 
the images of Gautama 
Rudd ha and hearing the 
sacred passages read by 
Phoongyis. On the evening 
it[ ih<v last** day of the 
festival vast * crowds dis- 
s o 1 v e with marvellous 
Vapidity. "By nightfall the 
spaers between the lines of 
booths so lately thronged 
with people are all but 
empty. Such pwes and 
dances are also being arrang- 
ed f<*>* at the time of house- 
hold rites such as naming of 
the child, boring of a girl’s 
ears, the entry of a boy into 
his acolytehood at monas- 
tery and the funeral rites 
etc. These dances' or pwes 
are always assisted by 
PliooniryccR or priests ami Srhulais •>< Hi rma. Burmese music parties. 

Mirth-loving people like the Burmese With the spread of education and cou- 
cannot do without festivals and amuse- tact with the people of both the Hast and 
mentis. In fact every attempt is being West, the Barmans have introduced remark* 
made to celebrate a day of every Pagoda able changes in their daily life. The hu*s 
that may lie in the vicinity. Their wav of and b imbo > planks which used to form the 
enjoying and celebrating a 
festival is much commend- 
able. The two great na- 
tional festivals are those* 
connected with the New Year 
which is generally called 
“The Burmese Lent.” People* 
from different parts of the 
province come and meet at 
the place of worship in their 
best. They take their abode 
temporarily in the bamboo- 
huts erected tor the purpose. 

. These huts are elected 
around the pagodas and in 
such a, way that when in- 
habited by beautiful dam- 
sels, lend an appearance of 
a village nicely laid out 
wjth roads and streets and 
bye lanes. The stalls are also , 
arranged and the trustees 
of the Pagodas arrange 
for the temporary bazaars 
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place of abode in times past, have been 
replaced by the houses of bricks with 
woodea partitions. The Burmese menfolk 
have ofcgun to come forward and join 
hands in work with women Carrying trade 
and business of large, dimensions. As a 
result prosperity of both the land and the 
people becomes inevitable. Schools by 
missionary efforts are daily multiplying in 
numbers. They are muv beginning to feel 


as a nation and in fact cflorts are now 
being made to make their public opinion 
echoed. The most commendable of the 
modern Burnian’s aetivity^is the founda- 
tion of the “Voting Mcn’sJJuddhist Associa- 
tion” which directly aims at social, moral 
and national reforms. It bids fair to be a 
movement of which any’souof the soil may 
legitimately be proud. 


WORLD’S MARATHON CHAMPIONSHIP 


S INCE writing in tin; •February issue of 
.this magazine, 1 have received many 
letters from various parts of India, of 
which one of special interest was lrom Air. 
S. V. Dattar’s friend, Mr. K. X. Dixit, 
m.a. Mr. Dixit’s communication places me 
in a position to acquaint all my readers 
with the circumstances under which Mr. 
Dattar ran his memorable 137 miles, in an 
incredibly short space of time. As will be 
noticed from his photograph, Mr. Dattar 
is a brilliant athlete and our hope to see a 
champion amongst ourselves is very likely 
to # be realised in him. He promises, as the 
reader will see from Mr. Dixit’s letter, to 
run eleven miles per hour in his next at- 
tempt^'^wwi even if he runs ten •miles an 
hour, he will do the necessary 25 miles in 
2hi:s. 30mts. and that will constitute a 
unique world’s record. But we should not 
count the chickens before they are hatched; 
we must wait and see what Mr. Dattar 
can do in his next attempt. We have 
already accepted him to be the champion 
long-distance runner of the East g.nd we 
do hope to see him as the world’s greatest 
runner after his second attempt. 

• As a sort of introduction, it will not be 
absolutely out of place to say, that M r. 
Dattar is self-trainea, which proves clearly 
that Mr. Dattar is not; only a man of 
wonderful stamina but a singularly brainy 
athlete. fnteUigence is the mark of 
superiority in everything and it would be 
no mean encomium to Mr. Dattar to say 
that though he possesses little knowledge 
of 1 books he has a wonderful brain as will 
be evident ‘from his mode of training which 


lie had himself laid out and follow^}. 
What a wonder Mr. Dattar could have 
been, lmd he been in the hands of Spring- 
boke experts or of a great master of run- 
ning! Mr. Dattar has undoubtedly reach- 
ed a very high standard in athletics, 
though under very adverse circumstances, 
and we have been given to understand 
that he will fie obliged to quit the track 
unless he is backed up sufficiently to keep 
in trim. 

“Mr. Sadashiv Bishwanath Dattar 
was born at Sangli (150 miles south of 
Poona) in 1NS7 of poor, honest and respect- 
able Brahmin parents,” thus runs Mr. 
Dixit’s letter to me. “His father started 
a modest primary vernacular school, 
which somehow enabled him to maintain 
himself, owing to the then very backward 
state of education, in the Sangli State. 
Sadashiv, the younger of his two sons, 
was clearly marked out from his boyhood, 
as a very^ active, naughty little fellow.. 
While scarcely ten years of age young 
Sadashiv had the great misfortune of 
losing both his father and elder brother, 
who fell victims to the ravages of the in- 
human. scourge, which still devastates* 
the Deccan, viz., the plague. With his 
primary education only half completed, 
Dattar had now to face the world, with 
scarcely anyone at his back, except his 
widowed mother. He soon found himself 
obliged to exchange his pen for a hammer, 
owing to the stress of circumstances. lie 
has ever since maintained a little work- 
shop of his own, where he shapes brass 
and copper vessels, a commodity for which 
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Sadasiv Yiswanath DaLtar. 

Sangli is particularly famous in Maha- 
rastra, though it barely suffices him to 
maintain himself and his family. 

, jjjB*‘When very young hebegan to cultivate 
the habit of physical exercise. At first he 
took a fancy to wrestling, but soon found 
running more to his taste. He began his 
career in running from his fifteenth year 
and soon found that he could run a course 
of two miles in 15 to 20 minutes. A year 
more and he hit upon a plan by which he 
could continue his' practice uninterrupted- 
ly. At a distance of 2Va miles from Sangli, 
is an ancient temple of the God Siva, to 
which is imputed a. special sanctity, ow- 
ing to its being situated near the con- 
fluence of two rivers. Now D.uttar took it 
into his head that if he could with re- 
ligious scruple observe the practice of 
worshipping the holy Sangameshwar early 
•at dawn, it would serve him a double 
purpose. Accordingly he has for the last 
ten years continued his practice of running 
to and from the temple, covering a dis- 
tance of five miles within 25 minutes. As 


it has been a part of his religion, he has 
never once iuiled in his daily practice ; he 
would refuse to partake of the lightest re- 
freshment, before he saw his God Siva. 
The first time when he became conscious of 
his powers, was three years ago, when he 
ran to a place of pilgrimage in the neigh- 
bourhood, covering 14 miles within an 
hour and a quarter. First he would not 
believe himself, hut’ the second time, being 
accompanied bv a cyclist friend of his, he 
was for the first titnedully ahve to his own 
potentialities. Some of his friends having 
arranged for his run at the annual sports 
conducted by ’the Deceafi Gymkhana here, 
he ran over 27 1 4 miles in 8hrs. Hmts. in 
March 1915, and over 27 miles in 2hrs: 
59 nits. 2 T /i secs, in September 1915. 

“Mr. Dattar’s running dress, as will be 
clear from his photograph, is very simple, 
consisting of a sldr.t (which he generally 
damps before running), a short dhoti, and 
a cap. His feet are bare and in his hands 
he holds a cudgel, which is useful to him in 
scaring off reptiles as it is generally dark 
when he begins his work in the morning. 

“The secret of Mr. Dattar’s success is 
his temperance, regularity and per- 
severance. His diet and manners are ex- 
tremely simple. As a Maharashtra Brah- 
min, he is a strict vegetarian and teeto- 
taler. He takes his food three times a 
day, every time it consisting of nothing 
but millet bread, rice, curry and a veget- 
able. He is not accustomed to bread of 
wheat-flour, or fruits or to nourishing 
articles like almpnds, pistaclilVJs, etc., 
generally used by Indian wrestlers. His 
quantity of milk never exceeds Vn seer. He 
seldom takes more th^n his fixed quantity 
of food, and has consequently known no 
disease during the last 15 years. He is 
not habituated to take tea or coffee. He 
smokes occasionally, but it is not a habit 
with him. He is a strict bachelor. 

“Strange to say? before Dattar exhibited 
his running feats, he was long known to 
Sangli as the best swirarae^ in the neigh- 
bourhood. During the. rainy seasons, he 
is in the habit of swimming for hours 
together, when the river Krishna overflows 
her sides. He would remain in water, for 
a wonderfully long time and perform the 
most amazing tricks in swimming. He 
finds himself perfectly at home in water 
and would occasionally swim alone in the 
dead of the night, on high floods. It is a 
pleasure to see him t floating down the 
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current at times, with both his hands tied, 
or swimtning with only one hand. Both in 
* swinging and running, he is always very 
eool/ftis breath is very constant, and his 
energy so very indefatigable after his huge 
exertions. 


“His measurements are : — 


Height 

r,-av’ 

Chest 

aav 

Do. (expanded) 


Neck 

13" 

Biceps 

1<>»4” 

Waist 

2SU” 

Thigh 

llMs" 

Calf 

13" 

It is obvious that Dattar labours'll! 


the natural disadvantage of height, as 
compared to European champions. lie 
has received no training from an expert 
and had no partners or champions to help 
him in his efforts, lie does not know the 
use- of running pumps.” 

This is the short sketch ot Dattar’s life 
I have obtained from Mr. Dixit. It would 
be absolutely clear to my readers under 
what a great disadvantage this great 
athlete labours. 1 understand from 
another letter ol Mr. Dixit that Dattar 
will have to retire soon from the athletic 
world only for want of money. He cannot 
go on training and at the •same time main- 
tain his family, which is impossible. Had 
he been born in Europe or America, he 
would have been in different circumstances 
but things are very difierent down here. 
As a. r ecog nition of his great efforts he has 
only reJWhred a gold initial, but* that' can- 
not help him along a bit. Now it is incum- 


bent upon us that we should back him up 
and help him to keep in condition with 
whatever monetary help we can readily 
offer him, in return of which Dattar has 
offered to run, either* at Allahabad or 
Calcutta. I have failed to arrange for his run 
at Allahabad only for the lack of sporting 
spirit, which, I hope,*the Calcutta public 
has enough in encouraging hockey and 
football. I have been requested to raise 
a fund for his next attempt at record 
breaking and if sufficient money is raised 
Dattar is ready to run at Calcutta this 
season. I appeal to the generosity of the 
public on his behalf through the medium 
of the Modern Review . All donations to 
this hind will be gratefully received by the 
treasurer. The Allahabad and the Students’ 
Sporting Clubs, Allahabad, or by Dattar’s 
manager and friend, Mr. K. N. Dixit, m.a. 
233 Bud h war, Poona City. If sufficient 
money is raised for backing Dattar, I shall 
come down to Calcutta with him and 
shall arrange matters. We shall put up 
a suitable prize, if Dattar succeeds .in 
breaking the record and if he runs either 
at Allahabad or Calcutta. I do hope that 
the Secretary of the Calcutta Walking 
Association will please take up the matter 
in hand and help Dattar and myself in 
this noble cause. In the meantime I shall 
be very much gratified to correspond with 
him about the possibility of such a big run 
at Calcutta this season. 

Sac i ii nor an at ri Mazumdar. 

dCio The Affuliab id Sporting Club, 

• Allahabad. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The Sikh and his new critics : our view* 
point. 

By Mr. Puran SiNoy (Dehra Dun). 

M UCH lia# recently gone round the press on Sikhs 
and Sikhism. People have written bonks to prove 
that Sikhs were not Sikhs. Pnd'. Jadunath 
Sarkar and Sir Rabindranath Tagore arc also 
amongst those who pity us. I cannoi but smile at 
the utter ignorance ot these great writers of the sub- 
ject which they wish to clear up to the world. Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar may be doing quite a good 
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making? Aurangzeh his historical studj\ but he cotfld 
commit no greater blunder than to speak of our Gurus 
in the same strain. . • 

Prof. Jadunftth Sarkar has written a small article 
on Sikhs in the April Number of the Modern Review. 
He has also quoted therein with some pride a previous 
article by Sir Rabindranath Tagore on the militarisa- 
tion of the Sikh nation by Guru Gobitul Singh, which 
they both mourn as a great fall from the lofty spiri- 
tuality of Guru Nanak. As both have joined in their 
ignorance, I must say that our ideals of the life of 
spirit arc quite difierent.* We do not think that the 
longing of man for a sweet undisturbed calm or an 
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exquisite sweetness of human' relations is the only high 
form of blossoming of life. The best blossoming of life 
inav not be so much the blowing of the rose and the 
scattering of the cherry-petals bv the, roving winds 
in spare filled with $he little drum-sounds of the 
human octaves, as in the earth-splitting thunderbolts of 
heaven and the Almighty dissolSteness of all that 
seems. The best song is not sung by mau in dreams 
of an Ideal Sweetheart, but one sung in chorus with 
the universal fiance of deatTi. All other songs are out 
of tune. The- varied sweet strains that we modify out 
of our seven fundamental notes are best lost in the 
greater and mightier harnfony of the bitter yells of a 
thundering angry sea. We believe in the sweet flower 
like face of Jesus, and it is as good anil sweet to p iss 
some time with him, but in Mohammad we meet him 
in a still more serious and iutenser mood. We b ‘licve 
all great men are but moods of the same On** Great 
Man, the (hint, lie whom we call <hiru X*urtk is th • 
Ancient Man who was, is and shall be. People of 
limited vision cannot see that it was Mohammad's 
mood which drove out the money changers from the 
temple of God. Mohammad’s sword flashed in great 
and terrible awe of God. Mohammad could not ex- 
press his spirit in anv other wav than trt take up the 
swotd. liis kiss of sympathy on our cheeks is our 
sweet death. His mind is so highly intensified bv his 
great love of his beautiful God that lie begins killing 
people. We only need dare to understand his genius. 
Lord Gauranga had4Crislma the War-God as his ideal. 
The Great Rama was a sword-wielder. We cannot 
look at things greater and higher than ourselves bv 
standing where we are. Sir Tagore likes Guru Manuk 
because he does not know him bevond his being a 
sweet dreamy kind of an Unitarian. I am sure if lie 
knew him a little more, the present gamut of his mind 
will have nothing to do with him on the same ground 
and for the same reason which leads him to think 
that Guru Unbind Singh was a much lesser man than 
Guru Naimk. 

Prof. Jadunath Sxrkar in his article uses our 
private legendary diaries only as far as this helps him 
to condemn us. We never wrote history as the 
Moslem genius did. We wished to write mythology 
like the ancients desciiptive of our heroes ami we 
failed because most of us were not literary nu‘n. To 
treat our private writings so useful t > us as the begin- 
ning of the great mythology we yet have to write 
through life and through love, as historical material, 
is absurd. lie is not the first who has tried to ridicule 
us. The very first is Macau! iff*, who has given such a 
miserable view of us to the English speaking world. 

I would not care for the Sikh and his rclighmtf I were 
to look through the glasses o! MaeaulilT**. What has 
been MacuulilYc’s great work ? lie took from us a 
beautiiul Jiving figure whose beauty thrills us bv 
every little curve of her face and every little in >le on 
her temples, and lie brought it back to us saving 
‘‘how beautiful !” IL was the same thing, bul alas ! 
the thing was dead. lie has not changed afiy thing 
of the original, only he has killed it and it is now a 
lifeless corpse as it is in his English. It is a pi tv that 
men like Sir Tagore ami J.uiuuath Safkar studied the 
Sikh from such dead materials. They have not taken 
up the trouble of sealing up to the required altitude to 
look at the Sikh. Prof. Sarkar in his fury of a great 
t heist has failed to see that the persons of the Guru 
afre sacred to us. It is a sin to injure the feelings of 
another, even if they be developing round a stone. 
Ah 1 Prof. Sarkar should know if lie worships a per- 
sonal God with any feelings* that our fcelitigs alone 
name Him for us. There is no God but as we spell 


Him through liis Man and Nature. Some artists 
would prefer the landscape to the face of Man, others 
w mid prefer the face of man to the landscape, but 
pray, how do you spell or fashion your God ? Moling 
is all in all and how does he conclude that wc cannot 
p >ur out our soul and all at the foot ofour Men-Gurus 
with the jealousy of a t heist which he has for his- 
own-thought-God. We may be fools in differing from 
him, but lu* must know if he has any feelings that feel-* 
ings are always foolish! It is against the goodness 
of Sir Tagore and Prof. Jadunath Sarkar to have 
come all the way lrom Bengal to injure us like this. 
Prof. Sarkar blames' Gilt u Arjan Dev for organising 
the Church of the Disciples— tile Sikhs. He savs, like 
a “petit trader" the G. ,n u started aiGuru Treasury 
which iie never used even to save his own life. 
Pnif. Sarkarcnnnot bear a man of God having so much 
pomp and piosp ritv round him. Put on account ofhis 
small stature, he misses the deep renunciation in this 
realisation of kingdom within and without. Dues 
he not know that the l-pani'-mads sav that prospcii- 
tv and learning wait with folded hands at the door 
of a man of God ? Br.ihtnnviJvu and Uft’tnXh.'nh: ori- 
ginally belonged to tin* kings, the Kshuttriyns and 
not to the beggars, the Br.alim .ns I'he Guru dul not 
wish to be a king, he eotikl not help it- Men greater 
than Sit* Rabindranath and Pn»l. Sarkar gathered 
round him and crowned him their king. This is the 
first lime we hear from Sir Rabindranath and his 
disciple Prof S irkar that it is such a heinous spiritual 
sin to be a king of t he hearts of men. The greatest 
sinner alien is He who subordinates even such a will 
as Christ’s, and Christ gladly cries out in joy,— 

“ Father ! Thv will be done." This person, the 
Great Guru Arjan I)cv whom wc crowned a king, 
met us often as our very slave lie used to ask Ins 
wife to c >ok and carry bread for us on the road- 
side waiting to welcome us coming from far and feed 
us as we came and* he would Inn us with his own 
hands and wash our feet. He would worship us 
first before we had the tune to iecogni.se him as the 
highest object ofour warship. He was a poor niaif. 
lie was m» king in the smisc in which Prof. Sarkar 
takes him to be. He clad lmnself in a black blanket, 
lie ate little and sang to us liis divine song*;. He 
would li )t *lU\*pt the union of his Roiv'*»vlth the 
daughter of a proud rieh r man fond of this, wot Id and 
its pomp and he sufijied death at the hands of this 
cruel and proud Hindu tor that reason more than for 
the non-payment of a fine. a matter of fact, Gum 
Arjan Dev rendered no assistance to Khusro. When 
Khusro was defeat* d in the battle of Kliarowai 
all the adherents and supporters of Khusro were 
arrested in great number. It is evident from the 
records in full m^ir A 'ant i that Jahangir was closely 
pursuing I^lrnsro. Jahangir was at Sultauporc when 
Khusro reached Lahore., Oil tin* loth (Ji-ul-haj) the 
battle of Bhnrowul was won and on the 30th Jahan- 
gir was at the garden of Knmnui (Lahore). On 
the 3rd Aloharrain of 1015 Htjri, Khusro was 
produced before the Emperor. The latter remained 
in the garden of Kmaran till the Otli. During these 
six days all adherents and supporters of Khusro, 
about GOO persons, Were executed by Suli. But 
upto this time, nothing was said against Guru 
Arjan Dev Ji. If the Guru had done anything for 
Khusro, it must have been out by this time. The 
Emperor was encamped in the Guru Territory, 
Taran Taran, Goindwal and Amritsar for about 
two weeks afLcr the battle of Bharowal and nothing 
transpired against the Guru. The spy system of 
Jahangir being on the other hand so efficient that he 
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hear?! ah.MiL the prayers having bjcn offered by 
Sheikh Xiznni Kcinsii while Id* w*»s at Thanesar s > 
near Delhi.. For this crime, the Sheikh was sentenced 
to tr^ais^ortation to Mecca. It is therefore very 
striku*g that a man as famous as (ium Arja.ii Dev 
should not have been detected if lie had openly 
helped Khusro or even prayed lor him. The fact is 
that Chandu the Lahore 'Minister was waiti g for 
/in opportunity to wreak his vengeance on the Gum 
* and it was he who got up a filse charge against the 
Guru lor his having annointed ICliusro wit h a tilak. 
It is thus that he suffered more on account of the 
jealousy of Chandu, than foi the political reasons. 
But even if it were t he refusal to pay a lica\y line 
to the king out of the Guru's treasury, to save his 
life, it shows the man* to everybody but not to 
’ Prof. Sarkar. Very strange, ior him, be is a 
“Khntri” wit!' an eye on hoarding money and 
collecting pomp round his family* 

The origin of “kingship” is there in tin; worship 
of man. If Gurus became our temporal kings, it is 
in the very nature of greatness and in tin* teligion 
o! “hero-worship” so deeply ingrained in human 
nature. For the mere reason of tlmr having b’come 
temporal heads of tile nation they created, it is 
grossly unjust on the part ot I’mt. Jadunath and 
Sir Rabindranath to cull ♦ h<* Gurus as men who left 
tditfir God and higii ideals ot Love an 1 Lde for 
mammon. Unless they thoiougblv familiarise them- 
selves with us and sec with their own eves the value 
of t lie wo: Idly pomp that it had at the Guru's com l, 
and unless thev know with absolute certainty the 
inner liie of the Gums, they have no right to injure a 
nciglibour nation taking advantage of their great 
position in the modern society. 

The Sikh movement has been wholly misunder- 
stood not only bv Prof Sarkar and Sii Rabindra- 
nath, but many of their type ere this. Guru Nanak 
contemplated of no met a physical God. God is every- 
where, it isd’flienlt to find a man and still rarer to find 
a good man ol God with his face towards the Divine. 
•Once when risked bv ascetics whv he (Gum Nanak) 
roamed about so s id of woild, Guru Nanak leplied 
he was roaming in search of a man of God. Guru 
Nauak’s ideals of life are not what we think the 
higuehfc^lcals of a the is t o! to-dav or what .they call 
the ideals of the liberal religion of* this scientific 
century. ‘Nor are his ideals any akin to Kabir 
and Chaitanva or other Dhagats ot medieval India 
that went before him in the light in which our 
critics sec them. Ilis ideals are the prodti:t ot an 
highly original synthesis o! the best in the Past 
with his own Realisation ot the future religion of 
man. His synthesis is ol such a grand nature as it 
•can only be seen by .a true idealistic agnostic like 
Goethe and not si theist so sectarian in his own 
notions of God and creation. In one Vord, Guru 
Nanak’s religion is continuous inspiration , the 
keeping up of which in all the different spheres and 
conditions of life, not one condition barred , is the sole 
object of life on this earth. Guru Nanak’s ideal is the 
ideal of the blossoming Bride. His renunciation is as 
of the Bride in the joys of hue. That miserable pious 
self-sacrifice which is half-conscious of its high moral 
tone and is pathetic, so made by the pain of its re- 
nuuciatioh and sadness for the love of the ideal, is dis- 
carded by Guru Nanak as trash. lie insists on theever- 
glowing inspiration ot love, which if it is not there, 
nothing is there. In Guru Nanak’s scheme of higher life 
of spirit, sclf-decor.ition is the highest renunciation. 
The Sikh is a Satec. On one side, ins religion partakes 
of the sublime agnosticism of Buddha an I on the 


her of the bcMiil if.il Pa ms of tjie new Bride, and 
G iru N.i nak*s dance of j' like the Siva’s dance, is 
on the knit of man. Guru Nanak found his disci- 
pl.-s in Thirds and 1 ghway robbers He was the 
greVc* • man-maker ever born. He cared little for 
society an 1 roll pou with ail Wic prescribed codes. 
Hsfiirnds were Oymers, ^arp-mters and masons. 
Guru Nanak refuses to see God but through His 
N.ituic and Man IUi b'-st art was to see Him 
through Man. II • is the port of Nature where .the 
best ^cciie is the Man of Gotl. If Guru Nanak does not 
give proof of his being a imui-wdrshipper to the 
Bi ah m os of Bengal, let them conic and read with us 
our gat Ins where he presents a cocoanut and iive 
pi--* to Augad his disciple, goes three times around 
him and lays Ins head at the disciple’s feet and 
s\-ivs ‘••Thou art Guru Nanak ” Sir Kabimhanath 
and Prof, [adunath will not like this because it is 
no* tjuite tlicistir to do s > But show me a prophet 
wli > made another like himself as Guru Nanak did. 
These people’s praise ot Guru Nanak too is a sort of 
an u i willing eoneession. P lie v think too much of 
thru* own education. Leaving nsi le the prophet 
Nanak, the v»*rv first poet born in the Punjab after 
the death-hiisli of cent liras that intervened between 
the song of Gum Nanak and the songs of Yedic 
nslii* sung on the banks of the Punjab rivers, the 
verv tii st thinker in this world (historically speaking) 
ou comparative religion ( the Akbar-Abu ulfazal 
being the second and Raj.i Rain Mohan Roy the 
third ) is given sueli scant prftise by Prof. Jadu- 
ii,i tii as if the latter is even greater than Guru 
Ninnl*! fust imagine his saying “Even his ( Guru 
Ninak’s ) liv inns were mostly ad tip ted from the 
sacred songs left behind bv the monotheistic refor- 
mer* of the past and had nothing distinctive.” 
This is catholic theism run mad. Guru Nanak is 
the poet of Nature and Man. He is the master 
who knows every little suing of the universal mind. 

I am sure Prof. Sarkar has not seen Guru Nanak’s 
songs in original, otherwise he couhl not be so 
eriud as to call them adaptations from the 
‘•monotheistic reformers of the past.’* No. Guru 
Nanak looks straight into man and nature and his 
gaze is deep on the “Bridegroom.” To him this 
world is the eternal marriage procession of the 
“Bridt^room.” There is no second equal to him in 
this deep insight? K alula s is but a reflection of Guru 
Nanak in his deep love of Nature. In no sense, can 
Kabir and Tukaram be said to conic near him in 
his love ot nature. He calls God the " Kudrnt Vnsyn" 
the Presence in •Nature. The morning reminds him 
of the first dawn of creation The stars seem 
to him try be kindled by His breath. I could 
multiply examples of his classical poetry endlessly 
and I could challenge Prof. Sarkar to produce 
the clear cut crystalline thoughts express^! iu single 
words such as “ Kudrnt Vasya," from any of his 
“monotheistic reformers ot the past.” Let him pro- 
diiec a line equivalent in beauty to any piece in Japji • 
and Keertan Solid a. Show me a piece anywhere *as 
sublime as Arti of Guru Nanak. Guru Nanak’s descrip- 
tions ot mail shall forever remain unsurpassable. The 
wonder and worship of his mind, the celestial music of 
his line*, the solace-giving power ol his hymns shall 
mark his poetry out of the other literatures of the 
woi l 1 *i s the greatest comforter of man in distress 
and the g tea test awakeuer ol man in oblivion of nia/ft. 

It bv ‘sacred songs” is meant somewhat monotonous 
unpoetie songs, tlien I must say that Prof. Sarkar 
knows not the type of Guru NknuVs poetry. U 
differs from Kabir and Tukaram as ‘eyes” differ 
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from “no eyes” in seeing Nature. Guru Nanak never 
touched his theme, but brought out the infinite music 
of his soul into the finite. Guru Nanak could not live 
even a day without the Rahil) and the minstrel by 
his side to sing. lie would call out “0 Mardana ! the 
Heaven’s Voice coinctji, strike thy Rahil) and sin**.” 
Thus did he compose his songs under the stars 
of the sky in deep solftudcs of # his travels. Guru 
Arjan Dev calls Guru Nanak tli epurushirasik Biira g/, 
the man of renunciation and the man of aesthetic 
taste. As a man, Guru Nahak could not live without 
music. Such a man is called by Prof. Sarkar only an 
adapter of the “sacred songs left behind by the mono- 
theistic reformers of the paat.” 

Guru Nanjik’s personal God was Guru Angad, and 
Guru Angad’s God was Guru Nanak. This man-wor- 
ship of Guru Nanak is G )d- worship N ) true, theism 
can exist in the heart of man without the true 
man-worship. These theists talk against man- 
worship only as long as they do not coine across a 
true man of God. Man-worship is the basis of reli- 
gion. And pray, what is poetry even, without the 
highest of inan-worship suffused in it somewhere and 
somehow? Does n )t Browning dimly feel this highest 
spiritual truth which forms the corner-stone of the 
Sikh worship, what though even if the under n Sikh 
fails to grasp its true significance ?— 

“All tended to Mankind, 

And man producer], .all has its cn l thus far ; 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God*” 

Prof. Sarkar in his theistic fervour of a sorL 
of moral ideal raised within himself by his clean 
clairvoyant conscience falls foul with everything Sikh 
for he thinks they worship man, for hc~ reads that 
polygamy was allowed and quotes that Guru liar 
Rai when a boy was collectively married to the seven 
daughters of a Sikh and is very shy of such things in 
our history. He compares a Sikli with a Tantia Bhil 
and calls him a plunderer and a political rebel thus 
exonerating his bdoved Aurangzeb for his tyranny 
towards the Sikhs. This injustice to the Sikhs has 
not been done even by his worst enemies. For ex- 
ample, sec the opinion expressed in fangnama by 
QaziNur Muhammerl. In 1178 Hijri, Ahmad Shall 
Ibdali invited Nasir-uddin the Khan of Oillat for his 
help in conquering the Punjab. The Khan ofi. Oillat 
requisitioned the services of Qazi Nur Mtthammed of 
the family of the famous Nizami, the author of the 
Shah Naina, to write the descriptions of his invasion 
of the Punjab. This book written bv the said ( ) izi is 
entitled Jang N.^ma, its manuscript is in Balodiktan 
a copy of v/hich was secured bv Bhai Karam Simrii of 
Patiala in his historical excursions, who has kindly 
supplied me this information and the reference about 
Guru Arjan Dev made above. Nur Muhammed calls 
the Sikhs not ‘Sikh’ but “Sag” or “Dog”. This appel- 
lation itself shows the bitter tone of his mind against 
the Sikhs. But even he is compelled to admire the 
character of the Sikhs. The following is the transi- 
tion of his seven E’ersian couplets on the subject 

(1) T he ? £& ht not with thc weak nor dishonour 
the fallen. 

(2) They do not touch the gold and* jewellery be- 
longing to the womeufolk. Nor do they any- 
way trouble the womankind. 

(3) Adultery is unknown in the sect of these 
“Dogs", nor do they steal nor rob. 

T* 11 ^ . c * n ‘' ,11 women whether young or old 
' thirty a” ( the old woman). 4 

CO There is no stealing with thc.se dogs, nor ever 
a thief was born midst. them. 
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(ti| Nor do they have any friends am xigst those 
who rob, steal, or commit adultery. 

In all their deeds they are good. 

(7) If you know not their religion, I tell, you such 
is tlieir religion . jh 

N;ir Muhammed should speak thus ana Prof. 
Sarkar calls them “plunderers” and “Tantia Bhils”. I 
lail to understand th* absolutely unjust indignation of 
Prof Sarkar against the Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh, 
who have done so much service to thc motherland in 
the cause of patriotism 'and religion. 

Moreover Prof. Sarkar thinks that mere boys were 
made Gurus. II; is evidently under thc strange hal- 
lucination that the power of the spirit comes only to 
the gro wn up. Unless a man can talk and compose 
s nigs, according to him, he cannot be* a king of men. 
As an Indian, he forgets the intensity of soul of a 
Dhruva and a 1* rah I ad who were mere f> >ys. He for- 
gets that the greater Krishna is the child Krishua and 
the b iy-Krislma and' not so much the philosopher and 
the kitig-Krishna. The wise urn ol the B ist bowed 
to the child Jesus with much greater devotion than his 
own eleven when he was quite a full-U-dged teacher. 
To be the teacher of men is a very sin ill affair indeed 
and perhaps a thankless one ! The laws of human 
love and heartdiie arc quite diflercnl from thc rules of 
historic research, and Gm\t Gobind Singh was a mere 
b'jy when lie ruled over the* hearts ofhis disciples as a 
sweet Autocrat Divine. But Prof. Sarkar has not 
that pers >nal affection for the Guru which could see 
that the child Jesus and the boy Prahlad may pos- 
sibly he b irn quite near him in thc Punjab within the 
last two or three centuries. 

Sir Tagore thinks of the Khalsa as a “cantonment 
of mere soldiers". But from what he writes on the 
subject, it is certain that he has never been inside the 
cantonment nor has he ever made a personal study of 
the character of those whom he calls “mere soldiers.” 
It tilings have come to this pass, let me inform Sir 
Tagore that many fi man of Ins temperament and 
genius have roamed and are roaming still in the 
Khalsa cantonment with a beggar’s bowl in baud 
ht'ERuitf for the spark of life to be made alive in the 
Name of God. As Emerson says, one may dream lor 
centuries that he is making spiritual progress, but 
after centuries he may find thaL he is exactly vvpe.re he 
was. Ail progress, he remarks truly, is by**-Cne grace 
of some one’s “Lyrical glances”.— '(Emerson : on Ins- 
piration.) Come ! even now, let me show you thc 
gleaming eyes under the old white Sikh brows that can 
cast on you that “lyrical gljinee" which one meets 
once in centuries. This is a “cantonment" but be not 
misled by mere names and appearances ! These arc 
the tents where gods dwell. One has just left us. 
Sant Sawaya Singh ot Amritsar was a “burning 
gem”, a man of “Lyrical glauees”. A Sikh saint some- 
times ago liy^d near Mastwaua, find. His name was 
known to no one. They galled him “ Gimp Ghun ", as 
lie emitted like a bird the sound “Rab Tun” — (Thou 
art God). It was wilderness then, it is a temple of 
God now built by the songs of another Saint Atar 
Singh who is amidst us in these days, keeping 
thousands of Sikhs spellbound by his presence and 
his Kirtan. 

Nor can Pro£ Jaduuath sec that all biographies 
and histories of spiritual geniuses are lies* No true 
man can be seen by any but by himself and even this 
latter is very doubtful. Unless a Goethe chooses to 
make a great self- sacrifice to give secrets of his life 
out in his writings for the good of man, no historian 
can paint for us his private character. All history, 
on such matters is guess work. If any one wishes 
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to see what sublime heights of purity and human 
character lay at the feet of the Guru'*,— .ill the ten 
Gurus not one less than the other— he should read 
(heir writings in original and then alone he can have 
a glimpse into their soul, which wc call “Guru 
Nauak.” Guru Nauak of Bengal ^ not our Guru 
Nanak. 

First of all, the story he quotes of Guru Har Rai 
be jng married collectively to the seven daughters of 
olic Sikh is on the face of it absurd. What should be 
the ages of the eldest and the youngest ? In those 
days, the girls were married very early. Supposing 
the eldest to be o( Ft years, the youngest could 
hardly be two years old, taking an interval of two 
years. No sane man could beiieve this. But let us 
take the hypothetical girts and* legend as it is, so 
wonderfully rei.dered by our great Renan, Mr. 
Macaulitte. I would stand bv it. but Prof. Sarkar as an 
historian of his reputed cri tical fauulty has no right 
to take such things as historical materials. Jn fact, 
there is no authentic historical material with the' 
Sikhs, which can be passed as pure historical records as 
a whole, except the Manuscripts of Guru Oran Ilia. There 
have been so many additions and alterations made 
in the original manuscripts of t he S:ikhis t by un- 
scrupulous enemies of Sikhism and parties opposed 
to the Gurus that it is better to reject the most 
of them when discussing things so critically. 

The immortal in us is our feelings ot love. The 
cultivation of the highest feelings in our bosoms by 
gathering round a man of God is our daily and c>uly r 
worship. We know nothing more. A disciple’s, a 
Sikh’s getting up in the open Sikh congregation ami 
ottering with feelings unkuown to us all his 
daughters to his God — Guru liar Rai— is a divine 
event in our diaries which poor old Macaulitte lias 
missed and Prof. Jaduuath has misread. For his infor- 
mation, 1 say, the feelings of the noble father rose 
out of the very soul of his daughters to be the Brides 
of Guru Nanak. The lather could do no better 
service to his daughters. Our daughters, perhaps 
qpite against the expectations of Prof.Sarkar, arc not 
helpless children which a cruel father in ikes over to 
an indifferent husband according to his whim. Our 
daughters even as young children know the life-ideal 
of GuiTt’^ arm k and before it is sunrise, every morning, 
each one olrhctn goes to thejGuru and $etsa greater 
sunrise in h£r soul through his grace. The expression 
of. the uncontrollable feelings of love by that 
blessed disciple of Guru Nauak in this crude way, may 
strike Sir Rabindranathwiid Prof. Sarkar as savage 
but who dare denv that it is the highest religion ? 

What is it to “barter” a wife and a child it the 
Guru, God, wants a parrot ? Ah ! Prof. Sarkar knows 
not how is the kingdom of heaven won ! If I can 
barter myself for the love of God and the Guru, I do 
not see any reason why 1 cannot barter all* mv own, 
even my wife and children provided 1 have made the 
latter through my strange love as near and dear to 
•me as my own self. Ah ! but mere “bartering” is 
quoted and the significance of the story is entirely 
omitted, perhaps not understood at all. The parrot- 
seller and his wife were struck dumb with the devo- 
tion of the Sikh. They honoured the Sikh lady and 
her child as if she were the Mother. The Guru 
hears of thlevcnt, he say* to the Sikh “O Sikh ! you 
have done a great cruelty to me/' The divine father 
runs to the side of his “bartered” daughter and his 
own grandchild, lie brings them home and with 
them comes to the Guru the parrot-seller with ail his 
family ! The sublime devotion of one Sikh wins a 
\vholc family to the Sikh fold .This is the intensity 


of love for G >d which alone appeals »to us. What is 
Guru, if he is not G id to us ? The buying of a mere 
parrot in the name of God may sometime bring 
Heaven down while the whole shiploads of disciplined 
minds may miss it. “Bartering” loses all its sting, 
if the eyes are fixed on Him and ini His Name goes 
everything and all, vyife and .children, friends and 
property. Our highest morality is this and not 
that which treats God at an arm’s length and 
deals with Him like a gentlenjan or a lady of rank. • 

We . ead all our private diaric9 # (containing 
similar sacred legends which we find scattered in all 
Eastern scriptures ), which the critical world misuses 
as historical materials to * ridicule us, only for 
kindling in us the life of feelings. Thinking in 
the modern sense is the death of the spirit, 
repeating* as we do endlessly to each other what 
has b:en said so often. In those diaries we see 
nothing but one cttulgcnl glory of God in whose 
irridiscent brilliance wc daily wish to die as moths. 
Our daughters even as young as of five summers 
wish nothing better than to be the Brides of Guru 
Nauak and Guru Gobind Singh. St. Therese was the 
Bride of Christ. She openly said so. In a similar 
way if we are Sikhs, our daughters still aspire after 
no higher God*. To us, intense love is religion. Moth 
defines for us our conduct. We do not wish to know 
more, nor do we ever trust any codes of moral life. 
When Oodho bidden by Krishna — the King and the 
Philosopher— came to console the G i pikas of Brinda- 
ban and to advise them to worship God, they 
promptly replied : 

“Oodho ! Our hearts are not ten nor twenty ! 

We had only one, which lias been stolen out of us 
by Krishna ! 

Go back and tell him, wc cannot worship God !” 

Prof. Sarkar quotes Bliai Guru Has and translates 
a portion of a hvnin sung by him and tries to 
condemn us as stupid man-worshippers not knowing 
that the particular hymn of Bliai Guru Das puts the 
best of the highest possible religion of man in a brief 
compass. Let me inform Prof. Sarkar that the senti- 
ments and thoughts of the highest poems in “Gitanjali” 
and “Gardener ,' '* though not of the same richness of 
the word-perfume, just rise high enough to merge on 
the mystic heights. into the sentiments of Bliai Guru 
Das. Bttai Guru Das is a great mystic poet. He 
sees in Sikhs whflt Tolstoy saw in peasants of 
Russia and in their blind faith in which Tolstoy 
found greater solace than in the whole of the learned 
solemn church. Bhai Guru Das sings like a poet 
interpreting the people an 1 their life and not 
preaching a new religion to enslave man. When 
we differ so 'much, I need not stay to argue with Prof. 
Sarkar and Sir Rabindranath, "i only say that the 
O.linic genius of Guru Nanak was even too much for* 
Guru Nanak himself to alio w* him of a fair expression. 
•It took ten different generations to complete its one 
repetition of the eternal alphabet of love. All boy- 
Gurusage Gurus, thougProf. Sarkar and Sir Rabindra- 
nath do not know this. Bhai Budha whom Prof. Sarkar 
brings as his witness is known more to us than to him. 
lie might have enquired of the Guru the meaning of 
the sword, but then lie put his hoary head forever at 
the feet of the Guru, because Bhai Budha saw Guru 
Nanak where Prof. Sarkar sees a military nobleman. 
Guru Har Kishcn when giving up his physical#- 
vehicle at Debit, the child-llarkishcn said to the 
Sikhs, “Guru Nan^k is at Hnkala.'* This child Guiju 
saw what even men like Bhai Budha were not .given 
to see. Guru liar Gobind was Guru Nanak of Bhai 
Budha. The life-long devotion of Bhai Budha to 
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Guru Har Gobind is much greater testimony of the 
lofty spirituality of Guru Har Gobind than a casual 
quesii jti or even a d »ubt of his own expressed to the 
Guru as reported. Bhai Budua was the disciple of 
Guru Nanak, He had seen all the live Gurus succeed- 
ing Guru Nanak. r A saint of his independent nature 
must have revolted ifmvhat Prof. Jadnnath says were 
true. But why should Prof. Sarkar sturlv this side of the 
question ? In tlbs connection, I point out here that 
ft. is nothing but an unconscious misrepresentation 
for Prof. Jadpnath to say that Guru Tegh Bahadur 
“succeeded in being recognised as Guru by most of 
the Sikhs.” This suggests as if lie ever sought it! 
Guru Tegh Bahadur lived in such sublime isolation 
that he was called “Mad Tegha.” Nobody could 
notice him. It was the miracle of the Sikh devotion 
that found him out and forcibly crowned him a king. 

The personality of Guru Gobind Singh is the 
Almighty Peal of the sweet murmurs of Guru Nanak. 
Here are not the ordinary prophets of God whom 
everybody can praise and understand. They arc 
those beings of inscrutable destiny to read whose 
character with any satisfaction of soul, the great 
ones wrote the Hindu and the Nor.M* mythology for 
centuries and developed all those mystic arts for a 
partial expression of it, the arts the deciphering of 
whose lines ami curves today constitutes the present- 
day genius of ours! I am sorry the poor dumb 
Sikh chroniclers have not yet had time enough to 
write sufficient jnythology in the praise of their 
Gurus. What little these simple farmers of the Punjab 
wrote was so foolishly omitted by our fricnrl Macau- 
liffe. In liis English translation we have metre bones 
before us. Perhaps it is impossible to translate Guru 
Granth, the songs of Guru Nanak into English, so 
imperfect is the language for the interpretation o< the 
poetry of Guru Nanak. Some people have said in 
the newspapers that Guru Goviml Singh was just 
another Shivaji of the Punjab. This is exactly the 
same insult which these luminaries of Bengal have 
ottered us. We feel injured and \vc refuse to look at 
these puerile statements, What was Shivaji but an 
ordinary soldier of Guru Goviml Singh minus his 
spirituality. Shivaji may be great politically, but 
it is fetish worship if wc raise him in the eyes of the 
nation as a spiritual genius. All tliese^ learned 
scholars have combined to injure our feelings because 
Guru Goviml Singh is much too high for them to 
understand. Sir Rabindranath as an Unitarian has 
missed in his life the deep spiritual life that lies 
hidden in the man-worship of Guru Nanak. 

If things were said about u£, the present day 
Sikhs, we will welcome the brotherly wisdom from 
Bengal. But we strongly resent such unworthy things 
being said about the race of men that has gone before 
us. It is very painful. to see that the keen-edged 
intellectual people of India sacrifice the best of human 
relations at the altar of this heartless goddess, the 
carping intellect. How can we love you as brothers, 
jnrlien you drive us mad in defence of the highest verity 
of our soul ? Lite is nothing to us, if you touch us 
thus, what to say of ideals ami principles which are 
meant only to serve us only to live* bv. Man lives 
for one unknown thing hidden somewhere in him as 
the verity of his life. If you wish to spread peace, love 
and unity amongst mankind, do not touch man, even 
.the poorest and the weakest, on that point in spite of 
Your intellectual doubts, moral persuasions aurl high 
motives, for he would prefer death to this treatment. 
The wisdom of a neighbour lies in mutual respect of 
this sacred centre in man rojind which he revolves. 

If a sympathetic student of the subject of genius 


were 10 study the life of AkuJccs that once were and 
alas,! a i 1 .,* no more, he will stand aghast at the 
sublime spirit so suddenly awakened bv-tlic touch of 
the genius of Guru Gobind Singh. Wliatia'C the 
Ironsides of a Cromwell, even as compared with the 
Aknlecs ? Mere iRea-spray against the rock ! The 
devotional intensity of a ttiH.i-mnnir.ihi, the heroic 
recklessness <*f a Samurai of Japan, the richness of the 
spirit of a Diogenes, the mastery over self and senses 
as of a great Hindu bogi, the mystic life of an Augus- 
tine, add all these and vou come near a Sikh ! 

Petting of religion was so intense and great that 
death was nothing to the Sikhs. Bbai Mani Singh 
was cut to pieces bit by bit and bis face lost not the 
calm repose of “Naming Him”, t No historian can 
give one single instance ot a Sikh of Guru Gobind 
Singh having ever given up his faitli in temptation 
of a rich earthly life as a Moslem! The mothers 
would go with their innocent children to be willingly 
cut down while bathing in the sirred tank of tic* 
golden temple ol Amritsar. Great mothers will 
make rejoicings and otter thanks to God at t lie death 
ol their only sons in the holy cause of the Guru. To 
a real student, tile story ol an ordinary common 
Sikh would astonish him. He will see a saint con- 
cealed in silence, — a veritable king of men dressed in 
rags! All! He will sce'a teacher of men concealed 
from the vulgar ken by the ordinary practical life ol 
a common in in. Come, l will show you pods and 
saints in carpenters and masons I will show you 
adepts in labourers. I will siiovv you goddesses in 
ordinary poor Sikh girls. Come, I will show you the 
grand civilisation ol the illiterate ! Thank God that 
for the first time in the history ol India, we Sikhs 
have forgotten that each one of us is a teacher and 
a God or that each one has finally to be one. We 
have learned well to obey, to dare and to die. There 
are living masters in the dumb singing KhaKa even 
of today, who would light fire in your soul and go 
away without even looking at you. They hide them- 
selves from you. 

Is this fanaticism ? Well, Religion ceases to he an 
inspiration without it. Look at the fanaticism of 
Prof. Sarkar and Sir R.il imlranath for what they 
consider spirituality and religion and they . i refine a p- 
able of seeing our view point. It is in tjuv ^aturc of 
religion and every true, religious man must boldly 
stand by some kind of religious madness.* 

Sir Rabindranath thinks, we as a nation arc 
bankrupted because no teacher amongst us has been 
foolish enough to earn a reputation in Bengal. This 
opinion of his is the denial of very God ! That spark 
which made Lord Chaitanya throw away a load of 
worthless books, the same pile which Prof. Sarkar is 
so laboriously making again, we nestle within 
ourselves. The Sikh saint still kindles the human 
heart. Tfie Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh is a study 
and I believe the best sttudy in the religious world. 
Okakura will appreciate him better than the outworn 
Hindu whose ideas of spiritual life have become so 
hopelessly confused and unhealthy. The life spiritual 
is known better to the agnostic artists of Japan than 
to the believing theists of India. Life in its infinitude 
and in its rough stormy vastness is too sav.age to be 
contained in ibe lines so deeply cut in our brains by 
the pen knives of the modern education/ the brains 
that have grown so sectarian that they have become 
incapable of thinking in any other possible direction. 
Killing is better than kissing in the eternal laws of 
Love. Let me have enough passion in my soul and 
1 will get up and kill straight the very person I love 
most. Kissing and caressing, loving and longing, 
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arc just expressions of that small portion of the 
octave of love oil which poor m m can lav lbs tinkers 
to get out aaort of music for lumself. But death and 
dissolution when bro*ught in by Mohammed and Guru 
Govind Singh is our Salvation. It may seem war 
and bloodshed, but the wise know tHiat it is only a 
great soul in serious Divine agitation (turn Oovind 
Singh is (film Nanak in still ft renter glory an l in a 
stiJl mightier Hash ! 

Guru Guvind Singh understood Guru Nanai; in a 
way in which nobody else in the world can ever 
understand ! What he is to him, nobody else can lie. 

1 was present when we asked Yivekananda about 
«>ur Man, l’Hoinmc, and 1 saw he became a poet of 
(b iru Goviiula Sin^ii there ^nd then. We asked Bhai 
\nml Lai from Afghanistan, the great scholar reputed 
lor his learning in his age, and we know he laid his 
head at the feet of Gurji Govind Singh and then never 
raised i[ again from there. Bhai Nafld Lai is the great 
mystic poet of the time of Guru Oovind Singh. His 
poems descriptive of Ounr Oovind Singh are peals 
of soul as of a Yedie Risht to the dawn. This mail 
knew him, asl. him, what Guru Goviml Singh is ? 

To go out of their wav and to talk without much 
meaning and use of sac i sabred things in the wav 
and in the language in wlueli* Prof Sarkar and Sir 
Rabindranath have chosen tcT spiak of them, clearly 
proves to us the utter bankruptcy of soul that the 
modern liberal religious thought causes even in such 
high quarters. It is a sheet disappointment to us to 
see the failure of Prof. Saihur and Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore to appreciate thr high spirituality of the 
Sikh and his Ouriis. We attach no weight to their 
opinions, as to us Sir Rabindranath and Prof. Sarkar 
seem to be talking like two Unitarians from America 
or Uagland whose ideal i •> but a shapeless haze, 
absolutely unfamiliar with the intensity of our 
oriental soul. 

Vcrilv, wo say, we are tnun-v^orshippers, we are 
idol-worshippers, hut show us the God or Gods you 
w orship. 

Resist not evil or I 

Jesmy Chr ist said “Resist not evil." Tolstoy has 
shown tTrtT^esus meant it liter ally. Jesus condemned 
anger uticoihlilionnlly. Tolstoy pointed out that the 
phrase “without a cause” was interpolated by world- 
ly wise improvers of Christ's teaching in the sentence 
-•He who is angry with iys brother [without a cause] 

in danger of the judgment. ’ You are never to b» 
angry, not even under grave provocation- It is 
worthy of noLe that the new version of the lvuglish 
Bible does not contain the words ‘without a cause,* 
tfiough the authorised Version has them ; and this is 
due fo Tolstoy’s labours in biblical criticis^i. 


Now, can it be said th U Jesus was* right when he 
preached this doctrine ? Would Belgium have been 
light to turn her right check to the German, when he 
slapped her on the left cheek ? Tolstoy would have 
said ‘yes.* The well-known Cambridge writer 
Bcrtran 1 Russel has said ‘ves’. # 

What would Hindus siy ? •What would Krishna 
have said ? Krishna said in the fx/7/i most unequivo- 
cally that War is a sacred duty in defence of Right. 
The other ILndu S.islras say ♦he same tiling. * 

Hinduism also teaches the doctrine ijf 1 ‘resist not 

evil or ineffable love’ *■ c. you are to 

love your enemies even : your love or bhnkti must not 
have, any exception or vyahhichnrn . But tins is meant 
for Satiny axis : tor those who have left the world and 
who h ive given nbliiya to all creatures, fin modern 
language, men of religion, priests and monks and nuns 
are not to light even for a right cause. J All others, 
whether Brahmans, Kshutrivus, Yaishyas, Sudras, 
ought resist evil. 

I have a suspicion that Christ’s teaching has been 
borrowed from the teachings of the fourth * isr/ima in 
India, and that his followers or rather those who pro- 
fess to follow Jum, have wrongly given a universal 
character to Christ's teachings which could only be 
meant tor those who left their families and adopted 
the fourth axrama. Even modern S;umv as in [and these 
are undoubtedly of Jesus’s type] preach as if they want 
every man to Income a Sannynsin. “Well, if every 
man becomes a Sunny asin, the world would soon 
cease to contain any man.” “Yes. But notwithstand- 
ing our preaching, the vast majority will remain in the 
world and have remained in the world. Hence our 
preaching is no evil. Similarly Christ Jesus might say 
“notwithstanding my teaching — resist not evil— the 
majority will resist evil. I meant it as an ideal to be 
literally followed only by monks. I did not mean it 
for the people of Belgium at all.” 

Pniversal uhimsa is also an ideal. It is pragmati- 
cally justified by its results and might be taught as if 
it were wholly true. 

Ahimsa and pnropukarn are the two sides of the 
same ideal of universal love Ww HftfTarfif- 

J l -v Kt 

|« Tlu* present Hindu society unduly empha- 
sises the former. *To say that has a positive 

side is to force unyiehiing facts into too narrow 
theories. Ahim<a is negative ; uptikara is positive. 

VT f<nf*niust l>e joined to *TT 
WiJTfsr to g<*t a complete id id of love or hhakti . 

BaXAJUAM CtlAKRAltARTTI. * 
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HOPE’S AWAKENING 


By Nawab Sir Syi d Wash-' Ali Meekxa Bahadur or Mi kshidabad. 


The day is done and night creeps on, 

See the birds are homeward living, 

The leaves on which the sun has shone 
Sigh because the day is dying. 

How peaceful seems the world at rest 
Enwrapt in darkness all around ; 

Shadows creep down the hill’s high crest 
With silent steps to tread the ground. 

In darkness dwell conceal’d from sight 
All works of Nature’s tender care; 

Beyond recall seems Heaven’s light ; 
Cover’d in gloom the world doth wear 


A cheerless countenance. But lo ! 

Night’s gloom heralds a coming morn — 

A less’n of pa tieiicc in*sorrow', 

Of suff’ring is hcav’nly peace bbrn. 

Soul-refreshing thoughts s>oon prevail 
When fortune smiles on dark despair ; 
Where sorrow reign’d sweet joy doth dwell. 
After weary night a day-break fair. 

Perch’d on the tree the Bulbul sings 
T o the silvery lake. alone : 

Borne by the breeze Its echo brings 
Cheer to sad hearts that in silence mourn. 


MISLEADING EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


N the 100th number of this Review, i.c., 
for April 1915, it was clearly shown 
how the figure of 15 per cent, assumed 
by the Government Education Department 
as representing the proportion of scliool- 
going-age population to the total jfopula- 
tion of India was misleading and an under- 
estimate, “School” in official language 
includes schools of all sorts, primary, se- 
condary, technical and colleges and uni- 
versities. From figures of population ac- 
tually at school in the several states of 
U. S. of America and in the various coun- 
tries of Europe and Australia it was con- 
clusively proved that the figure varied 
between 23 and 24 and much shorter than 
that in American and European countries 
which is between 15 and 27 per cent, and 
that therefore the probable figure lor such 
percentage in India ought to be rather 30 
than 15. In India the average life is only 
•vbetween 40 and 50 and therefore the pro- 
jiprtion of school-going-age population, i.e, 
population of say between 0 and 20 years 
of age to the total population, must be 
much greater in this country than in coun- 


tries where average life is much longer. 
However, leaving this consideration of the 
effect of average life on educational statis- 
tics aside and going only from the figures 
of population actually at schooj^v. those 
advanced countries' it is quite evident that 
the 15 per cent, figure assumed is obvious- 
ly an under-estimate and in fairness and 
truth should be corrected by the Govern- " 
ment as early as possible to the more pro- 
bable figure of 30. If the figure of 15 per 
cent is assumed to represent only primary - 
school-age population, i.e., between the 
years of 13 and 12 it is very near the truth 
as shown from 39li census figures by Hon. 
Mr. II. Sharp in “Progress of Education in 
India, 1907-1912” Vol. I, p. 15. He says : 

“The school-going population has been calculated 
in India as 15 per cent, oi the population. I)nubt9 
have recently been cast‘s pon this conventional figure. 


On the one hand, in a country which is tropical and 
sub tropical the proportion of the population con- 
tained in the earlier age-periods is larger than in cold 

climates 

“The primary course (and this is all that need be 
considered) ordinarily occupies from 5 to 6 jrears ; and 
the average age at school-life is from the com pie- 
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tioii ot the tilt h to the com pletion of 1 In* eleventh or 
twelfth year. These a^es include (it we icckon to 
the end qf -the eleventh year) 13 7 per cent of the 

* population, (if \vc ‘reckon to the end of the twelfth 
year) just below lb per cent. The old figure of 1T» 
per cent, may therefore be taken its burly correct.” 

How he jumps nt vnee from 1 5 percent 
jis representing /jrj'm/irv-school-age popula- 
tion to representing a/7-sthoohage popula- 
tion is a feat of jugglery which cannot be 
understood by the reasoning power of an 
ordinary human being. 

In this mate an ^attempt is made to 

• prove tlie ^correctness of the figure of lb 
per cent from the figures of male popula- 
tion actually at # schooI iu several Munici- 
pal areas in the Madras Presidency on 1st 
April 191b, taken from the official Report 
on Public Instruction. Had education of 
girls advanced in this country as much as 
that of bovs, which it unfortunately has 
not, figures for education of female popula- 
tion would have been equally high, and 
therefore of total population. Hut the 
conclusion with regard to the percentage 
derived from figures of education of male 
population of anv country stands good 
without the least modification for educa- 
tion of total population of that country. 

Madras Presidency lias more of its 
population urban than Hengal but less 
than Bombay. In Bomh;by one person in 
every 5 living in that presidency lives in 
towns, in Madras 1 in 8 1 2 and iii Hengal 
I in 1 fd-j. Thus nearly 12 per cent of the 
total population of Madras Presidency 
lives. in towns or Municipal areas. There 
are O f areas in the presidency includ- 
ing the city of Madras? Now out of these 
04* areas as many as 4*7 or nearly three 
.quarters have their school-going popula- 
tion above lb percent of their respective 
total population. Here school is taken to 
mean, as in official language, all schools 
And colleges. Is this not a startling fact 
that in 4*7 Municipal towns out of 04 in 
the Madras Presidency* more than lb per 
cent of the total population of the towns, 
i.e., more than the maximum ever attainable 
in the opinion of the Education Depart- 
ment, is already at school 011 the volun- 
tary system ? If compulsion by law, even 
for the primary stage of education, be 
resorted to in these areas, the percentage 
will be still higher and the supposed maxi- 
mum of 15 percent, will be left tar far behind 
the actual percentage which the school 
population in those and other towns may 
then attain. Is this not enough to show 

G4ya~7 


without a shred of doubt^that the maxi- 
mum of lf> per cent assumed by the depart- 
ment is a gross underestimate? I give 
below the table of the more populous of 
these fortunate 46 towns, ‘and where more 
than the maxiihum nilmber of boys are 
already receiving education and where 
there is no scope for more hoys being 
brought to school in the opinion of the 
Department. 
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Naim* •#* tin' t“\vu. 
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0 
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3 
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7 
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0 
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< 
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s 

Rajahiuundry 

48,417 

22,701 

4,424 
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0 

Mangalote 

4.8,112 

27,120 

5,547 
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to 

Coimbatore 

47,007 

22,200 

5,428 

23*2 

11 

Pallairicottah 

44,000 
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2,005 
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12 

Tiuncvelly 
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MaMilipatam 
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Guntur 
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17 
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IS 
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10 
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20 
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21 
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24 
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25 
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20 
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Some one \v 

ill a rune that 

there 

is a 


source of error in the calculations given 
above* and it is that boys migrating 
from villages* to the towns mentioned 
above and staying there temporarily for 
study in high schools and colleges are in- 
cluded and their number ought to be elimi- 
nated to arrive at the correct percentage in 
the last Column. This is no doubt correct. 
If figures of such boys were available, they, 
should no doubt be deducted from figures* 
in column f> and the percentage in column 
(> would be reduced to that extent. But 
this induction would be very slight, not 
more than 1 to 2 per cent. Out of the 15 
to 23 per cent male population shown in 
column (>, 9 to 14 per cent are made up by 
students of elementary and private schools 
only, ihe remaining 6 to 9 per cent being , 
made up of boys studying in Secondary*’ 
schools and colleges. At a rough estimate 
we can say that not more than one quartet 
of the total number pi boys studying in all 
secondary schools and colleges came from 
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outside the Municipal areas, and hence a 
deduction of Vi ol'G to 9 per cent, or say 2 
per cent, should be made in order to elimi- 
nate any possible error due to temporary 
residence of village boys as pupils in tlu* 
towns. Even aftci making this fairly 
liberal allowance of 2 per cent the 16 
towns have 13 to 21 percent, and in eases 
of some smaller towns more than 21 per 
cent, of their male population actually at 
school, a state of things approximating 
the ideal, or having gone beyond the ideal 
aimed at bv the education department. 
Surely there is something wrong with this 
ideal, as it is too much to believe, though 
told to do so by the Education Department 
of the Government of India, that several 
large towns in the Madras Presidency, 
with their industrial and illiterate masses, 
have by the purely voluntary system gone 
much beyond the haven of education, and 
that there is no scope in these happy cities 
for a Compulsory Education Act. It is now 
high time for the department to change its 
maximum of school-age population from 
15 per cent to 30 per cent of total popula- 
tion. 

Madras and Madura are the largest 
cities in Madras Presidency, the former 
having a population of 5,18,000 and the 
latter 1 ,34,130. It is a well known fact 


that in \ cry large towns, there is always 
a much larger proportion of labouring and 
therefore illiterate population than in less 
populous towns of, sa_v, 25,000 to one 
lakh. The city of Bombay with nearly a 
million souls has smaller percentage of its 
population at school than Ahmedabad. 
Karachi, Poona and Surat which have a 
population of one lakh to two and a 
quarter lakhs, and still smaller than towns 
having a population of less than a lakh of 
sends. Notwithstanding this fact Madras 
and Madura have 14.0 and 14.5 per cent 
of their population respectively at school, 
which is practically saying that in spite of 
their unfavourable circumstances with re- 
gard to mass education they have nearly 
reached the goal of education set before us 
by our rulers. We may hope that at the 
time of the publication of the next quin- 
quennial report on education in India, i.e., 
for the period 1912-17 this gross under- 
estimate ot the maximum population that 
can be at school will be rectified and that 
educational statistics will be shown in 
their true dimensions and not double of 
what they actually are. 

A. V. Thakkak, 

Bombay, Servants of 
India Society. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Bv Du. Fkamathanatii Baxerji, m.a. (Cal.) d.sc. (London). 


I N early Vedie times justice was adminis- 
tered by the tribe and elan assemblies, 
and the judicial procedure was very 
simple. * But with the extension of the 

•1 Prof. Maedoncll says : “( In the early" Vcdic 
Age ) there is no trace of an organised criminal justice 
vested either in the King or in the people. There 
still seems to have prevailed the system of wergeld 
\ \ ail a ), wliicn indicates that criminal justice seems 
to have remained in the hands of those who were 
wronged. In the Sutras, on the other hand, the 
King’s peace is recognised as infringed, a penalty 
behjg paid to him, or according to the Brahminical 
texft-books, to the Brahmins It ’may, therefore 
reasonably be conjectured that the royal power of 
jurisdiction steadily increased < the references in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana to the King as wielding 


functions of the State and jthe growth of* 
the royal powers, the King came gradually 
to be regarded as thp fountain of justice, * 
and a more or less elaborate system of 
judicial ad ministration came into existence. 

According to Brihaspati, “judicial 

punishment ( Dauda ) confirm this supposition. Vcdic 
Index. I. Pp. 31)1-31)2.- 

He adds that there is verv little recorded as to 
civil law or procedure in early Vcdic literature. 

2 “The King is the fountain-head of justice.” 
Narada, (Jolly), Legal Procedure, 111. 7. But Brihas- 
pati says : “A Brahmana is the root of the tree of, 
justice ; the sovereign prince is its stem and branches ; 
the ministers are its leaves and blossoms ; and just 
government is its fruit.” I. 3,4. 
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assemblies are of four sorts : stationary, 
not stationary, furnished with the King's 
.signet rfci'g, aud directed (by the King). 
The judges are of as man}” sorts. A station- 
ary court meets in a town oc village ; one 
not stationary is called movable ; one 
furnished with "(the King's) signet ring is 
Superintended by the Chief Judge ; one 
directed is held in the King’s presence.” 1 * * 

Narada says : “Family meetings (kula), 
corporations (sreni), village assemblies 
(gana), one appointed (by the King), and 
.the King (himself) are invested with the 
power to decide lawsuits ; and of these, 
each succeeding* is superior to the one 
preceding it in order.” 8 

At the head of thejudicial system stood 
the King’s Court. This Court was held at 
the capital, and was presided over, some- 
times by the King himself, but more often 
by a learned Itruhmana. appointed for the 
purpose, who was* known as the 
Adhyaksha or Subha pa ti. The Adhyaksha, 
perhaps originally selected for each parti- 
cular occasion, in course of time became a 
permanent Oflicer-of-State, and held the 
position of the Chief Justice (I’radvivaka) 
of the realm. The King, together with the 
Pradvivaka and three or four other judges 
(dharmikuh), formed the highest Court of 
Justice. - ’ It was, howeyer, the Chief 
Justice who in reality presided over the 
King’s Court, even when the King was 
present. Narada says : “Attending to the 
dictates of the law book and adhering to 
the opinion ot Ins Chief Justice, let him (i.e. 
the fvuig).try causes in due order, exhibi- 
ting great care.” 1 Eftihaspati describes 
the respective duties of the different mem- 
. hers of the King’s Court in these words: 
“The Chief Justict decides causes : the 
King inflicts punishments : the judges 
investigate the merits of the case.”* The 

1- Brihaspati, 1. 2-3. 

2 Legal Procedure (Jolly), 7. • 

3 Manu says : “A King desirous of investigating 
.law cases must enter his Court of Justice, preserving 

a dignified demeanour, together with Brahmanas and 
experienced councillors. There, either seated or 
standing, raising his right arm, without ostentation 
of his "dress or ornaments, let him examine the 
business of suitors.' 5 * * VI 11. 1C. 

Yajnav^lkya says : “The King, putting aside 
wrath and covetousness, should decide cases with 
the assistance ot learned Brahmanas anti in accord- 
ance with law'/’ II. 1. According to the Sukraniti, 
the King was never to try cases alone and by himself. 

* 4 Narada (Jollv), Legal Procedure, 35 

5 Brihaspati, 1. 0. “lie ( the Adhyaksha ) should 

decide case? with the assistance ot three members ( of 


number of judges varied. *According to 
Manu,. three judges, besides the Chief 
Justice, were enough to form a couxt, but 
Cimnakya held that thejudicial assembly 
should consist of six * persons, — three 
Ofiicers-ol'-Statc, *and three other learned 
persons. 1 According to the Sukraniti, the 
number of judges was ip be uneven, — seven, 
five, or three. . • 

The jury system, as it now prevails in 
the European countries, is somewhat 
different from what prevailed it» Ancient 
India. The three or five members of the 
judicial assembly acted as jurors as well 
as judges, but the final decision rested 
with the Chief Judge. There is, however, 
one point on which we still require more 
light. It seems that, besides the members 
of the assembly, other persons present in 
court were, permit ted, on certain occasions, 
to oiler their opinions. Narada says : 
“Whether authorised or unauthorised, one 
acquainted with the law shall give his 
opinion. lie passes a divine sentence who 
acts up to the dictates 6f law.”* The 
Sukraniti quotes this passage with 
approval, and adds : “Duly qualified mer- 
chants should be made hearers. The 
Sukraniti also quotes another passage from 
the Sinritis, namely, “Either the court- 
house should not be entered, or the right 
word should be said. A man who does not 
speak, or speaks unjustly, incurs sin.” The 
point is not clear, and we wonder liow the 
custom, if it existed at all, worked in 
practice. 

The Chief Justice and the puisne judges 
were chosen yi view of their eminent 
character and deep learning. 4 They were, 

the judical assembly ) " Manu, YIH. 10. The Sukra- 
ni ti also says thaLtlu* chief judge should sit with the 
members ol the judicial assembly (sabhya subha) to 
decide cases. II. 1)0. 

1 Arthasastra, Bk, III. eh. 1. 

2 Narada, Legal Procedure, III. 2. 

3 Sukraniti, IV. f», 27. 

4 “The King should appoint as judges persons 
who are well versed in the Vedas and the other 
branches of learning, who arc acquainted with the 
Sacred* Law, and who are truthful and impartial 
towards friends and foes.” Yajnavalkya, II. 2-3. Cf. 
Brihaspati, I. 20-30, and Sukraniti, IV. 5, 14. 
Narada says r*“IIe is called a (Tradvivaka of) chief 
judge who — fully acquainted with the eighteen title# 
\of law) and with the eight thousand subdivisions 
thereof, skilled in logic and other branches of science, 
and thoroughly versed in revealed and traditional 
lore— investigates the law relative to the case in hand 
by putting questions (prat) and passing a decision 
(vivecayati; according to what was heard or ‘under- 
stood by him.” Quotations iroui Narada, I. 1-2. 
Books of the Hast, Yol. XXXIll. 
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as a rule, Brahmanas, but sometimes a few 
of them were selected from the other castes. 

The King’s Court, it seems, had two 
sorts of jurisdiction, namely, original and 
appellate. As an original court it tried 
all cases which arose withiothe boundaries 
of the capital. On its appellate side it 
was the highest Court of Appeal for all 
cases which were triable in the first 
instance by the inferior courts.' The 
King’s Court also exercised a sort of 
general supervision over the administration 
of justice throughout the country. 

Next in importance to the King’s Court 
were the principal courts held in the 
important centres 2 and in the larger 
towns forming the headquarters of districts 
or sub-districts. ' 1 * The constitution of these 
courts was very similar to that of the 
King’s Court. Royal officers, assisted by 
persons learned in the law, administered 
justice in these courts. They were presided 
over by adhyakshas appointed by the 
Central Government. They had original 
jurisdiction in respect of all cases arising 
within the boundaries of the towns in 
which they sat, and also of the more im- 
portant civil and criminal cases occurring 
in the neighbouring villages. And it seems 
that they had a sort of appellate jurisdic- 
tion over the decisions of the lower courts 
within the districts or sub-districts of which 
the towns formed the headquarters. 

As a rule, the same courts tried both 
civil and criminal cases. The Smriti works 
do not draw any distinction between civil 
and criminal courts. But Chanakya, men- 
tions, besides the ordinary , law courts 
(dharmasthiy^), a class of “courts for the 
removal of the thorns of the state’’ 
(Kantaka-sodhana). These latter were 
what may be called administrative courts. 
They were presided over by three Offieers- 
of-State ,- 1 and dealt with offences which 
affected not so much the rights of indivi- 
duals as the interests of the community, 
and interfered with the proper government 
of the realm . 5 

1 Rrihaspati, I. 30 . ^ 

1 } ‘Janapada-sandhi, ’Arthasastra, Bk. II. Ch. 3<>. 

3 ‘Sanjrraha,’ ‘<lronamukhn\ ‘sthaniya,’ Arthasas- 
tra, Bk. II. ch. 30. 

4 These officials were to he either ministers 
(amatyah)or directors (pradcstarah). Arthasastra, 
Bk. IV, ch. 1. 

5 Arthasastra. Bk. IV., d-als with cases which 
wert tt table by these administrative cout ts- 


Besides these courts, each village had 
its local court, which was composed of the 
headman anrl the elders of the village . 1 
Such courts decided minor criminal cases, 
such as petty thefts, as well as civil suits 
of a trifling nature, like disputes relating 
to the boundaries of lands situated within, 
the village.* Their powers it seems, were 
limited to the transfer of the possession of 
property and the inflicting of small fines. 
Decisions in these courts were given in 
accordance with the opinion of the majority 
of honest persons composing the courts.* 
The idea of a system of local courts for the 
disposal of eascs.seems to have been firmly 
rooted in the minds of the people. The 
Sukraniti says : “They arc the (best) 
judges of the merits of a case who live in 
the place where the accused person resides, 
and where the subject-matter of the dispute 
has arisen.’’ ‘ Brihaspati goes so far as to 
recommend that “for ‘persons roaming, in 
the forest a court should be held in the 
forest, for warriors in the camp, and for 
merchants in the caravan .’’ 5 * * * * * And it seems 
that this recommendation was, at least on 
many occasions, carried into effect for the 
convenience of suitors. From a Ceylon 
inscription we learn that itinerant justices 
from the capital used to visit different 
parts of the island for the disposal of cases 
and for the purpose of supervising the 
system of administration of justice." It 

1 ‘(Viain.i-viuldbah,' Arthasastra, lik. 111. cl). 0. 

■J A il* Mill nf light is tin own on the system ol 
administration of justice in Ceylon by the Yevahika- 
tiya Slab-inscription ol Mahinda IV. (1026*1042 A.D.). 
From this inscription We learn that within the 
I> as again a justice was administered by means of a 
Communal Court composed of headmen and respon- 
sible householders subject. to ( the authority of the 
King in Council, and that this Court had the power 
to try all cases and to intliet even the extreme 
punishment of death. It runs thus : “ . . . They 

( the headmen and the householders ) shall sit In 
session and enquire of the inhabitants of the 
Dasagam (yi regatd to these crimes). The proceed- 
ings ot the enquiry having been so recorded that the 
same may be produced (thereafter), they shall have 
the murderer punished with death. Out of the 
property taken by the thieves by violence, they shall 
have such things as have been identified restored to 
their respective owners, and have (the thieves) 
hanged. . . /’ Epigraphia Zeylonica, Vol. 1, No. 21. 

3 “Yato bahavah suchayo* numatava tato 

uiyachckeyuh . 11 Arthasastra, Bk. III. ch. i\. 

4* IV. 5 , 24. 5 Rrihaspati, I. 25. 

<i The passage runs thus : “Should the inhabitants 

of these Dasagam villages have transgressed any ot 

the rules stated (above) the royal officials who go 

annually (on circuit) to administer justice (in the 

country) shall . . .” Epigraphia Zevlouica, Vol. I. 

No. 21. 
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is very probable that a similar system 
existed in India also. 

, The \frork of the regular courts was 
greatly lightened by arbitrators. All cases, 
except those concerning violent crimes, 
could be decided by arbitration by guilds 
of artisans, assemblies of co-habitants, 
meetings of religious sects, and by other 
bodies duly authorised by the King . 1 
Naradn is a great beli&vcr in the system 
of arbitration, and lie says : “(In disputes) 
among merduints, ^irtisajis or the like 
persons, aqd in (disputes concerning) 
persons subsisting by agriculture or as 
dyers, it is impossible for outsiders to pass 
a sentence ; and the passing of the sentence . 
must, therefore, be entrusted to persons 
acquainted with such matters (in a cause 
of this sort).” This system had the great 
merit of giving substantial justice to the 
disputants and, at the same time, preven- 
ting.ruinous litigation. 

The relations subsisting between the 
different kinds of courts are thus described 
by Brihaspati : “When a cause has not 
been (duly) investigated by (meetings of) 
kindred, it should be decided after due 
deliberation by companies (of artisans) ; 
when it has not been duly examined by 
companies (of artisans), it should be 
decided bv assemblies (ol. co-habitants) ; 
and when it has not been (sufficiently) 
made out by such assemblies (it should be) 
tfu*d by appointed (judges).”* And again, 
“Judges are superior in authority to 
(mee(jngs of) kindred and the rest : the 
chief judges placed above them.; and the 
King is superior to a I It because he passes 
justsentenees'h Yajnavalkyai . 1 Narada 4 al- 
jjo describes these relations hi terms almost 
identical with thosti’uscd by Brihaspati. A 
gatha quoted by Asahaya in his commen- 
tary of Narada' runs thus : “A ease tried 
in the village (assembly) goes (on appeal) 
to the city (court) ; and one tried in the 
city (court) goes (on appeal) to the King 


(i.e. the King's Court) ; but* there is 110 
appeal- from the decision of the King, 
whether the decision he right or wrong .” 1 
These and other similar .passages leave 
no doubt in our minds \lmt there was .a 
regular mode of appeal from the decisions 
of the inferior courts to the superior 
courts. How far this right of appeal was 
recognised in practice, and to what extent 
the people actually availed themselves of 
the right are questions which ou represent 
knowledge of the history of Ancient India 
does not enable us to answer with any 
degree of satisfaction. 

So much about the Courts of Justice. 
We now pass on to a consideration of 
judicial procedure as if prevailed in Ancient 
India. Justice was administered in accord- 
ance with legal rules which fell under one 
or other ol the following four heads : (a) 

Sacred I/iw (IKianna), (In Secular Law 
(Vyavahara), (c) Custom (Charitra), and 
('/) Royal Commands ( Kajasasana ). 3 

“S icred Law,” says Chauakya, “is the 
embodiment of truth; .Secular Law 
depen upon evidence ; Custom is decided 
by the opinion ol people ; and Royal Edicts 
constitute administrative law.” 1 Sonic of 
the Smriti works adopt slightly different 
orders of classification, and they are often 
unwilling to admit the validity of Royal 
Edicts in the administration of justice. 
Opinion is also divided as to the relative 
importance of the different sets of legal 
rules. Chauakya and Narada agree in 
holding that "each following one is 
superior to the one previously named” in 
the above classification ; but the former 
adds, “When there is disagreement between 
Sacred Law and Secular Law, or between 
Sacred Law and Custom, the matter 
should be decided according to Sacred Law. 
When, however, there is disagreement 

1 ]i>11v, Narada, footnote I. 1 1 : 

“Gramc (IrStah pure vali pura clri^tarflu rajani 
' Kaiua dristali kudristo va nasti paunarbhavo 

vidhih/’ 


’ \ Brihaspati, I. -*■ Vide also Sukraniti, Ch. IV. 

bcc. 5. 

■J I. 30. Brihaspati adds : (“(Meetings of) kindred, 
companies (of artisans), assemblies (ol co-habitants) 
and chief judges are declared to be resorts lor the 
passing of a sentence, to whom he whose cause has 
been previously tried may appeal in succession. 1. 

3 “Kulatii srcnayascliaiva ganasehadhikntj) 

Pratistha vyavahaniuam purvebliyastuttarottaram/’ 

Narada (Jollr s edn.), 1. /. 

■Jb Yajna\ alhya, II 


•J Arthasa^tr.i, Hk III. ch. 1. The Smitri work** 
adopt slightly different orders ol classification. 

,'J Arthasastan, BU. III. ch. 1. A similar passage 
occurs in N.irada (Legal Procedure, ID-ID ; but 
instead ol ‘earilram sangrahe punisam,’ wc find there 
the wor !s ‘caritram pustakarane.’ Prof. Jolly’s 
translation of this passage does not appear to us to 
be correct. 

‘Yyavahara’ is .defined in the Sukramti as that 
"which, bv discriminating between good and; evil, 
enables the people to retpam mi th*' path of virtue; 
and promotes their wdf.uc." IV. o,l. 
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between Sacred Law and morality, moral- 
ity shall prevail, for it is likely that the 
original text (governing such _ a case) has 
been lost.” 1 According to Narada, “When 
it is impossible to, act up to the precepts 
ot Sacred Law, it becomes necessary to 
adopt a method founded on reasoning, 
because Custom decides everything and 
overrules the Sacred Law. Divine Law 
has a subtile nature, and is occult and 
difficult n to understand. Therefore (the 
King or” the judges) must try causes 
according ‘to the visible path.’ Thus, in 
practice, customs were the most of the lour 
divisions of law, and Munu' and almost 
all the other lawyers lay it down as the 
essential principle in the administration of 
justice that disputes should be decided 
according to the customs of countries and 
districts (janapada), of castes 1 (jati), of 
guilds (sreni), and ot families (kula). 

The regular courts met once or twice 
every day, usually in the mornings and 
evenings. The . Court-house was looked 
upon as a sacred place, and it was open 
to all. Trials were always held in public. 
The Sukraniti says : “Neither the King 
nor the members of the judicial assembly 
should ever try cases in private.” 4 5 * Cases 
were taken up for disposal either in the 
order of their respective applications, or 
of their urgency, or of the nature of the 
injury suffered, or of the relative import- 
ance 'of the castes' 1 of suitors. The royal 
officers were strictly forbidden to take 
any part either in the commencement or 
in the subsequent conduct of a suit. <Alanu 
is very emphatic on this point. “Neither 
the King,” says he, “nor any servant ot 
his shall cause a lawsuit to be begun, or 
hush up one that has been brought (before 
the court) by (some) other (person).”" It 
is not very r clear whether this rule was 
confined only to civil suits, or applied to 
criminakcases as well. But it is probable 
that, in the graver criminal offences, the 
State took upon itself the duty of con- 
ducting the prosecution. 7 

1 Arthasastra, Bk. III. eh. 1. Vajhavalkya, com- 
paring Dhannasastra ami Arthasastra, remarks that 
the former is the more authoritative of the two. 

2 Narada (Jolly), Legal Procedure, 41. 

3 Manu, VI II. 41. 

4 Sukraniti, IV. 4, (i. 

5 Sukraniti, IV. 5, K>J. 

G Mann, VII 1, ' 1 I Cf. Narad. i (Jolly), Judicial 
Procedure, 

7 lu the trial svene i.i tlu-Su-lr d;r ^Mi idu liukatika. 
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Lawsuits, according to Narada, have 
three efficient causes, for they proceed from 
one or other of three motives, namely, 
carnal desire, wrath, and greed. 1 “When 
mortals, ” say! Narada, “were bent oil 
doing their duty, and were habitually 
veracious, there existed neither lawsuits, 
nor hatred, nor selfishness. The practice 
of duty having died out among maukiud, 
lawsuits have been introduced. ” 3 The 
topics which gave rise to lawsuits were 
grouped by the law-gibers under eighteen 
titles, namely, (1) recovery of debts, (2) 
deposit and pledge, ( 3 ) sale without 
ownership, ( 1«) ' concerns among partners, 
(5) resumption of gifts, ((>) non-payment 
of wages, (7) non-performance’ of agree- 
ments, (S) rescission of sale and purchase, 
(i>) disputes between owners of cattle and 
herdsmen, (10) disputes regarding bound- 
aries, (11) assault, u ( 1 2 ) defamation, (13) 
theft, (11) robbery and violence, (15) 
adultery, (10) duties of man and wife, 

( 1 7) inheritance and partition, and (18) 
gambling and betting. 4 It is evident that 
the list includes both civil and criminal 
cases. Although it was not found neces- 
sary to draw a line of separation between 
the two classes, the distinction, it appears, 
was fully understood. This becomes clear 
from the following passage which occurs 
in Rrihaspati Sinriti : “Law-suits arc of 
two kinds, according as they originate in 
(demands regarding) wealth or in injuries. 
Law-suits originating in wealth are 
(divided again) into fourteen sorts, those 
originating in injurjes into four sorts.” 4 
Most of these titles had sub-divisions, 
which, taken together, amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-two 


however, we find that in a muidcr ease the court 
commences its proceedings on the application of a 
private perfou (arthi). It is difficult to say whether 
this was or was not the, usual practice. 

1 Narada (Jolly), I. 2G. 

2 Narada (Jolly’s edn ), I. .1-2. This is an illustra- 
tion of the fact that men in all ages have looked 
back upon the remote pasL as the Golden Age of the 
World. 

3 Mann, VI II. 4-7. The titles given in some of 
the other law books arc slightly diitcrent. - 

4 ttrilmspali, II. r>. 

5 Narada gives the following list : ‘“Recovery of 
debt’ has twenty-five divisions ; ‘deposits’ has six ; 
‘partnership* has three ; ‘resumption of gifts’ has 
four ; ‘breach of .ervice’ consists of nine divisions ; 
‘wages’ has four divisions ; there are two divisions of 
‘sales effected by another than the rightful owner’ ; 
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The judicial proceedings in a case consis- 
ted of lour, stages, namely (1) the statement 
•of the plaintiff (purva-paltsha), (2) the 
reply of the defendant (uttara-pakslia), 
(3) the actual trial, consisting of the 
evidence to establish* the case and the 
{arguments on both sides (Kriya ), ami (T) 
the decision (nirnaya). 1 

Proceedings at l;\w, according to 
Narada, were of two kinds : “Attended by 
a'wagjr, or not attended by a wager. 
A lawsuit attended %by a* wager is where 
•(either of 4 he two parties) slakes in 
writing a certain sum which has to be 
paid besides the sum in dispute (in case of 
defeat). M a This system of wager, however,- 
is not to be found in other works, and 
probably in Narad a’s time only the remem- 
brance existed of a custom which had died 
out long ago. I L is interesting to note 
that the system of wafers in India was 
analogous to a similar custom in Rome in 
the earlier stages of the development of 
Roman legal procedure. 

All civil actions as well as criminal 
cases were commenced by written petitions 
or verbal complaints made before the court 
by the aggrieved party. The date and the 
place of occurrence, the nature of the 
wrong done or of the claim made, and the 
names of the plaintiff (urthi) and the 
defendant (pratyarthii were entered in the 
books of the court. a An important point 
for the court to determine at this stage 
was the capacity of the parties. If one of 
the parties was incapable of suing or 

‘non-deli very of a sold chattel’ has a single division 
only ; ‘rescission of purchase’ has four divisions ; 
'transgression of compact* is one-fold ; ‘boundary 
disputes’ is twelve-fold ; there are twenty divisions 
in ‘mutual duties of husband and wife’ ; ‘the law of 
inheritance’ consists of nineteen divisions ; ‘heinous 
offences’ of twelve ; of. both ‘abuse’ and ‘assault’ 
therefore three divisions ; ‘gambling with dice and 
betting on animals' has a single division ; ‘miscellane- 
ous’ has six divisions." 1. 20 25. 

• 1 Brihaspati, III. 1-2. Vide also Sukraniti, IV. 
5,153 A good description of the actual proceedings 
in a criminal case is to be found in Sudraka s 
Mrichchakatika. Probably, this portion of the 
drama, like the rest, was based # upon a much earlier 
work entitled ‘Charudattam* by Bhasa ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the whole of this latter book has not yet 
been discovered. 

2 Narada (Jolly), Legal Procedure, -1. 

3 Arthasastra, 13k IV. ch. 1. Vajiwvalkya says 
that the representation, as made by the plain ini, is 
to be put in writing in the presence of the defendant 
the year, month, fortnight, and day, together with 
the names, caste, etc,, being given. 


defending, the suit could notice proceeded 
with. • 

The first important step in the trial was 
the statement of the case the plaintiff. 1 
He had to cause .the plaint to be. put in 
writing, either by the officer of the court 
or by His legal adviser. A great deal of 
care, it seems, had he taken in tfie 

preparation of the plaint, for ■ Narada 
mentions the following as the defects of 
a plaint, namely “(1) if it relates to a 
different subject, i.2) if it is unmeaning, (3) 
it the • amount claimed has not been 
properly stated, (4) if it is wanting in 
propriety, (fri if the writing is deficient, 
or (C>) redundant, (7) if it has 
been damaged.” * A small verbal 
error, however, did not vitiate the 
plaint. 3 On the other hand, a plaint, 
though otherwise faultless, was held 
as incorrect if it was contrary to 
established law and usage. 1 The 
next step was the issue of summons 
for the attendance of the defendant. It was 
the duty of the defendant to attend the 
court on receipt of the summons; and if he 
attempted to abscond, the plaintiff' might 
arrest him, to secure his presence in court. 
Such arrest might be one or other of four 
kinds, namely, local arrest, temporary 
arrest, inhibition from travelling, and 
arrest relating to his work. 5 

The defendant, after having become 
acquainted with the tenour of the plaint, 
had to give a written reply.® A reply 
might be one or other of four sorts, namely, 
a denial (rnithya), a confession (samprati- 
patti), a special pica (pratyavaskandann), 


1 “The accusation,” savs Narada, ‘‘is called the 
plaint : the answer is called the declaration of the 
defendant.”* Legal Procedure, 2H, There were, 
according to Narada, two modes ol plaint, “because 
a plaint mav be either founded on suspicion or a 
fact.” Ibid/27. 

* 2 Narada, Legal Procedure, II. 8. 

3 Ibijl. II. 25. 4 Ibid. II. 15. 

5 Narada, Legal Procedure, 47. The following 
classes ol persons, according to Narada, might not be 
arrested, namely, “one about to marry ; one torment- 
ed of illness ; one about to otter a sacrifice ; one alllict 
cd by a calamity ; one accused by another ; one em- 
ployed n the King’s service ; cowherds engaged in 
tending cattle ; cultivators in the act of cultivation ; 
artisans while engaged in their own occupations ; a 
minor ; a messenger ; one about to give alms ; one 
fulfilling a vow ; one harassed by difficulties.” ' 

0 The reply, according to Narada, was to corres- 
pond with the tenour of the plaint. Legal Procedure, 
II. 2. 
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a plea of former judgment (prannyaya). 1 
Before the answer to the pluiut was 
tendered, the plaintiff was at liberty to 
amend his plaint in any way he liked,® 
but after the delivery of the reply, no 
amendment was permitted. The plaintiff 
was entitled to submit a rejoinder to the 
defendant’s reply. • 

If the' ease was a simple one, it was 
decided then and there. But if it was one 
which involved any important questions 
of fact or of law, and was not a matter of 
any urgency, the parties were given time 
to prepare their respective sides of the 
case.’ 1 * * Where the defendant denied the 
charge or claim, the plaintiff' had to prove 
his accusation or demand. Under certain 
circumstances, however, the burden of 
proof might be shifted from the plaintiff to 
the defendant.* If the plaintiff failed to 
produce witnesses, or did not appear 
within three fortnights, he was non-suited. 
And if it was proved that the plaintiff 
had no just cause for bringing the suit, he 
was ordered to pay a tine. Counter- 
charges were not, as a rule, permitted. 
“One accused,’’ says Narada, “of an offence, 
must not lodge a plaint himself, unless he 
has refuted the charge raised by the other 
party.” But in certain classes of civil 
actions, such as disputes between members 
of a trade guild or between merchants, or 
in quarrels leading to duels, counter-suits 
were allowed." YVhen two persons brought 
suits against each other, he was admitted 
as plaintiff whose grievance was the greater, 
or whose affair was the more important of 
the two, and not the persoti'-who was the 
first to go to law. • A person who had 
already been accused by another person 
could not be accused by a .different party 

1 Narada (Jolly), II. 4. 15 Ibid. II. 7. 

S Gautama says : “tf (the defendant) is unable to 
answer (die plaint) at once, (the judge) may wait for 

a year. But (in an action) covering kine, drauglit- 
oxcn, women, or the procreation (of offspring), the 
defendant (shall answer) immediately ; like .vise in a 
case that will suffer by delay.” XIII. UK-30. Narada 
also advises the King to give time to the defendant 
except in urgent affairs, heinous ofleiiivs, etc. 1 44-4f». 

4- For instance, “when the defendant has evaded 
the plaint by means of a special plea, it becomes 
incumbent on him to prove his assertion, and he is 
placed in the position ol n claimant.” Narada 
(judicial Procedure), II. 31. 

fi Narada I.egal Procedure, C>5. 

0 Arthasastra, Bk. III. cl\ 1. 

7 yuotations Rom Narada (Jolly), I. 8. 


of the same offence, “ for it is wrong to 
strike one again who has been struck (by 
another). ” 1 * ’ 

Facts in a case were proved by evidence* 
which was either oral, or documentary, or 
real.* In cases relating to property, posses- 
sion was regarded as some evideqee of own- 
ership.* Althougn all the forms of evidence 
were equally admissible, the oral evidence 
of witnesses was the commonest mode of 
proving a fact. Direct evidence was gen- 
erally regarded as superior tocircumstantial 
evidence, but in certain eases, q.g., theft and 
housebreaking, the latter was often the 
only kind of evidence available, and was 
held sufficient. It seems that hearsay 
evidence was not always excluded." 

The eligibility ol witnesses was an 
important question. Householders, men 
with male issue, and natives of thecountxy 
belonging to any of the lew castes were 
regarded as eligible witnesses. 7 Persons 

1 Narada, i. 55. 

li la six cases, \vi Lucases were held unnecessary, 
atul indications ot the crime committed were regarded 
as sufficient. “It should be known," says Narada, 
“that one carrying a firebrand in his hand is an 
incendiary ; that one taken with a weapon in his 
hand is a murderer ; and tiiaL where a man and the 
wife of another man seize one another by the hair, 
the mail must be an adulterer. One who goes about 
with a hatchet in his hand and makes his approach 
may be recognised as a destroyer of bridges (and 
embankments) ; one carrying an axe is a destroyer 
of trees. One whose looks are suspicious is 
likely to have committed an assault. Xu all these 
cases, witnesses may be dispensed with ; in the 
case of assault, careful investigation is required.'* 
1.175. The « indications may be regarded as consti- 
tuting what is called * ‘real* and ‘circumstantial’ 
evidence. 

.'5 “Evidence of guilt against a suspected person 
shall consist in the instruments used, his advisers 
and abettors, the article stolen, and auy intermedi- 
aries." Arthasastra, Hit. IV. ch. 8. Vasistha says: 
“It is declared in the Sinriti that there arc three kinds 
of prool which give title to (property, viz.) documents', 
witnesses, and possession ; (thereby) an owner may 
recover pribpcrly which formerly belonged to him 
(but was lost)." He adds : In a dispute about a 
house or a field, reliance (may be placed on the deposi- 
tions) of neighbours. If the statements of the 
neighbours disagree, documents (are) proof. If con- 
flicting documents are produced, reliance (may be 
placed) on (the statements of) aged (inhabitants) of 
the village or town, njid on (those of) guilds and 
corporations (of artisans and trades). 

4. Cf. the English legal proverb, “Possession is nine 
points of the law 7 ." 

5 Arthasastra, Bk. IV. ch. 8. 

0 Manu says .* “Evidence in accordance with 
what has actually been seen or heard is admissible/' 
VIII. 74. 

7 Manu, VIII. G2, Cf. Narada (1. 177-190), who 
gives a longer list. ^ 
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who had an interest in the suit, familiar 
friends and companions, enemies of .the 
parties, persons formerly convicted of 
perjury, persons suffering from some severe 
illness, and those tainted b$r mortal sin, 
were ineligible as witnesses. 1 And no 
person belonging to any of the following 
classes could be called as a*witness, except 
under special circumstances : the King, 
mechanics, and actors, a student of the 
Veda, an ascetic, one wholly dependent, a 
person of ill repute, a dasjui, a person who 
followed forbidden d’ecupations, an aged 
man, an infant, a man of the lowest caste, 
one extremely grieved,* or intoxicated, one 
oppressed by hunger, thirst, or fatigue, a 
mail man* one tormented bv desire, a 
wrathful man, and a thief. 2 The reasons 
why such persons were excluded from the 
witness box are thus indicated by Narada : 5 
“A child would speak falsely from ignor- 
ance* a woman from whnt of veraeit3 jr , an 
impostor from habitual depravity, a 
relative from affection, and an enemy from 
desire of revenge.” The ground on which 
some of the other classes were excluded 
appears to have been the desire on the part 
of the State to prevent, as far as possible, 
any interference with the ordinary avoca- 
tions of the people. On failure of com- 
petent witnesses, however, the evidence 
of an infant, an aged person, a woman, a 
student, a relative, or a servant, might be 
offered. 4 

Uncorroborated evidence of a single 
witness was regarded as insufficient for the 
deeisfon of a case, unless the witness hap- 
pened to be a person possessed of exceptional 
qualifications and was agreeable to both 
the parties. 5 

Before the deposition of a witness was 
taken, it was the duty of the judge to 

1 According to Vishnu, the proper witnesses are 
those born of a high family, possessing good qualifica- 
tions t>r wealth, devoted to religious practices and 
sacrifices, those who have sons, who are versed in 
the law, who are truthful, with are devoted to study. 
Ch. 8 (Jolly's Sanskrit text). 

2 Manu, VIII. (35-08. 

3 I. 191. 

4 Manu, 09-70. “But,” adds Manu, “the judge 
should consider the evidence* of infants, aged and 
diseased persons as untrustworthy, likewise that ot 
disordered Ininds." VIII. 71. The competence of 
witnesses, in the opinion of Manu, should not be 
strictly examined in certain classes of criminal cases, 
e.g. violence, theft, adultery, defamation, and assault. 
VIII. 72. 

5 Narada, I. 192 ; Manu, VIII. 77 ; Vajuavalkva, 
II. 72 ; VisKnu, VIII, 9. 
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impress on the witness the. necessity of 
telling the truth, anrl the consequences, 
legal and moral, of telling T a falsehood. 1 
Witnesses were also charged on oath to 
speak the truth. According to Gautama, 
in the case of persons other than Brahmanas 
the oath was to be taken in the presence of 
the gods, of the King, or^of the Brahmanas.* 
Perjury was regarded* as a dfc£ sin a9 
well as a serious offence, and a witness who 
perjured himself was liable to be fined from 
one hundred to one thousand pauas, the 
exact amount of the fine depending upon 
the motive which induced him to give 
false evidence.' 1 

Documentary evidence ( lekhya ) was 
frequently resorted to in Ancient India, 
specially in civil actions. Vishnu mentions 
three kinds of documents, namely, (1) 
attested by the King’s officers, (2) attested 
by private witnesses, and (3) unattested. 4 
According to Narada, a document, to be 
valid, should be signed by witnesses, the 
(natural) order of idcasand syllables should 
not be interrupted, local* customs and 
general rules should be observed in it, and 
it should be complete in every respect.*’ 5 

For the purpose of drawing conclusions 
from the evidence offered in court, it was 
the duty of the judge to weigh such evi- 
dence, and not merely to count the number 
of witnesses and documents on each side. ** 
Narada says : “There are some who give 
false evidence from covetousness, there are 
other villainous wretches who resort to 
forging documentary evidence. Therefore 
both sorts of evidence must be tested by the 
King \Vith great care : documents according 

1 Manu says that the judge should exhort the 
witnesses ns follows : “A witness who speaks the 
truth in his evidence gains (after death) the most 
excellent regions (ftf bliss) and here (below) unsur- 
passable fame.” “Snell testimony is revered by 
Brahmana himself.” And so on. Manu, VIII. 81-8(5. 
According to Gautama, Vasistha, and Boudlmynna 
also, by giving false evidence a person incurs sin iu 
varying degrees. * • 

' 2 Gautama, XIII. 12-12. 

3 Manu, VIII. 120-121. Megasthenes says : “A 
person •convicted of bearing false witness sutlers 
mutilation of liis extremities.” Fragment XXVII. 

4 Vishnu (Jolly's Sanskrit text) Ch. V. Brilmspati 
says : “Writings are declared to be tenfold." V! 18. 

f, Quotations from Narada, IV. 1. 

(» Manu, however, says : “On a conflict of wit- 
nesses the King shall accept (as true) the (evidence of 
the) majority ; if (the conflicting parties are) equal 
in number, (that •of) those distinguished by good 
qualities ; oil a difference between (equally) distin- 
guished (witnesses, that of) the best among the 
twice-born." VIII. 72. 
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to the rules regarding writings, witnesses 
according to the law of witnesses. 1 2 The 
means of arriving at the truth were regarded 
as four-fold, namely, 1. visible indications 
(pratyksha),2.reasoning (yukti), 3. inference 
(anumana), and 4. analogy (upamana).* It 
the witnesses disagreed with one another 
as to time, age, matter, quantity, shape, 
and species, such testimony was to be held 
as worthless. The judges were advised to 
note the demeanour of a witness in court and 
to draw an inference as to his veracity there- 
from." But Narada, very wisely, cautions, 
judges against accepting indications too 
readily. “Liars/* says he, “may have the 
appearance of veracious men, and veraci- 
ous men may resemble liars. There are 
many different characters. Therefore, it 
is necessary to examine ( everything ).” 
Safeguards were provided against the 
miscarriage of justice through belief in false 
evidence. And whenever it was lound that 
the decision in a case was based upon false 
or insufficient evidence, the judgment was 
reversed, and, all the proceedings in the 
case were declared null and void. 1 

The other modes of arriving at the 
truth, besides evidence, were the oath and 
the ordeal (divya). These methods, it 
seems, were resorted to only when evidence 
failed to establish the case one way or the 
other. As to the oath, Alanu says, “let 
the judge cause a Brahmana to swear by 
his veracity, a Kshatriya by his chariot or 
the animal he rides on and by his weapons, 
a Vaisva by his kine, grain, and gold, 
and a Sudra by (imprecating on his own 
head the guilt) of all grievous offences.” 3 4 5 
The ordeal was a divine test.." It was used 
in criminal cases, and was of various 
kinds, such as (i) by the balance, (ii,) 

1 Narada, Legal Procedure, 70. 

2 Sukraniti, II. 03. 

3 “If a man being questioned doc-? not uphold a 
statement duly made byjumself (at a former stage uf 
the trial)'*, or if he ends by admitting what had been 
previously negatived by himself ; or if he is unable to 
produce any witnesses after having declared that they 
fjre in existence, and having been asked to produce 
them ; by all such signs as these, poisons devoid of 
virtue may be known. ” Narada, Legal Procedure, 01. 

Abul Fazl, describing the Hindu sv&tcm of adminis- 
tration of justice, says ; “The Judge will derive 
collateral proof by the physiognomy and prevarication 
of the party.*’ Ayceni-Akbcry (Gladwin), p. 400. 

4 Mann, VIII. 317. 

5 ‘Divya’ is a term not louinl in early Yedic • 
literature. 

fi Mann, VIII. 113. 


by fire, (iii) by water, and (iv) by 
poison. 1 If the accuser! person was 
unhurt, or did not meet with any speedy 
misfortune, he was held to*be innocent. 18 
Resort was had to the expedient of the 
ordeal when both the parties failed to 
bring witnesses, or to produce documen- 
tary evidence, and the merit of the case 
was so doubtful that the judges felt disin- 
clined to take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility to give a decision. 1 These methods 
were thus used only on rare occasions, 
and they became obsolete in course ot 
time, leaving evidence as practically the 
sole method by which the court arrived at 
the right decision as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of an accused person. 

Sometimes judicial investigation supple- 
mented the information obtained by evi- 
dence offered in court. But great care 
was takeu against au abuse of this method. 

1 linen Tsiang emphatically states that 
“in 1 lie investigation of criminal Cases 
there is no use of rod or staff to obtain 
proofs. M| 

The next stage of the trial was the 
argument on both sides. When the parties 
themselves were persons unacquainted 
with the law, they were sometimes repre- 
sented for the purpose of arguing the ease 

1 Maim, VIII. Ilk Vishnu ami Narada give 
detailed descriptions of the different hinds of ordeal. 
1 linen Tsiang, who was pci haps an eye-witness of 
ordeals, thus describes them : “When the ordeal is by 
water, then the accused is placed ill a sack connected 
with .a stone vessel and thrown into deepwater. 
They then judge of his innoeenee’or guilt in this way — 
if the man sinks, and the stone floats, he is guilty ; 
but ii the mri’u floats and the stone sinks, then he is 
pronounced innocent. Secondly, by fire 1 : Th£y heat 
a plate of iron, and make the accused sit on it, and 
again place li is feet on it, and apply it to the palms oi 
his hands ; moreover, he is ivu.de to pass his tongue 
over it ; if no sears result, he is innocent ; if there are 
scars, guilt is ptoted. In ease of weak or timid 
persons whocaun >t cii lure such ordeal, they take u- 
llower-bud and cast it towards the lire ; if it opens 
he is innocent : if the flower is burnt, lie is guilty. 
Ordeal bv weight is this : A man and. a stone are 
placed in a balance evealy ; then they judge accord- 
ing to lightness or weight. II the accused is innocent, 
then the man weighs down the stone, which rises 
in the balance ; if he is guilty, the^man rises, and the 
stone falK Ordeal bv poison is this: They take a 
ram, and make an incision in the thigh (of the 
animal) ; if the man i* guilty, then the poison takes 
effect, and the creature dies ; if lie is innocent, theu 
the poison has no efteet, ami he survives.* By these 
four modes of trial, the wav of crime is stopped. ’ 
Beal, Buddhist Records, Bk. 11. 

2 Manit, VIII. 113. 

3 Vide Abul FazPs Ayecn-i-Akbcry, p. 405. 

4 Buddhist Records, (Ileal), Bk. 
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by their relatives, or friends, or profession- 
al lawyers (pratinidhi h 1 Such representa- 
tion, it seems, was usual in the civil suits 
and in the less serious criminal eases, but no 
representation was permitted in the graver 
criminal offences, suclf us murder, adultery 
-.abduction, forgery, sedition, robbery, and 
theft . 2 

Judgment was delivered at the end of 
the hearing of a case. In applying the 
law to a particular ease, the judges were 
expected to trfke into consideration all the 
'circumstances. “No sentence," says Ihilias- 
pati, “should b<; passed merely in accor- 
dance with the letter of ‘the law. If a 
decision is arrived at. without considering' 
the circumstances of the case violation of 
justice will be the result." * The judgment 
was embodied in a document, a copy of 
which was furnished to the victorious 
party . 4 

The remedies given by the courts depen- 
ded upon the character and circumstances 
of each case. In civil actions, the usual 
remedies were restoration of property and 
fines. The courts had also power to 
declare agreements as invalid. Thus, for 
instance, contracts entered into under pro- 
vocation, compulsion, or intoxication, or 
by dependents, infants, aged persons, and 
lunatics, were often held a"s void.' In an 
action for the recovery of debts the court 
had the power to modify the whole 
transaction, mul to grant only a reason- 
able rate of interest. In criminal eases, 
the punishments were (i) line, (ii) im- 

t. Sukniuiti, IV. 3, 110. According to Sutra, the 
lawyer’s lee was to be one-sixteenth of the value of 
the suit. IV. 3, 111. • 

Narada says: M . T Ic deserves punishment who speaks 
in behalf of another, without being either the brother, 
the father, the son, or the appointed agent." Narada 
l Judicial Procedure), U.,23. 

2 .Sukraniti, IV, 5, 120. 

U Brihaspati, II. 12. • 

1 Narada says : “The \iel m inus party shall receive 
a document recording his victory, and eoiHicd in ap- 
propriate language.’ 1 Legal Procedure, II. *13. Brihas- 
pati says : "Whatever has been transacted in a suit, 
the plaint, answer, aiul so forth, as well as the gisL ut 
the trial, should be noted completely hi the document 
recording the success (of the claimant or defendant).” 

5 Arthasastra, Bk. III. cli. 1. 

(> Nuracfci says : “Punishment is pronounced to 
be two-fold : bodily punishment and fines. Bodily 
punishment is declared to be of ten sorts, fines are 
also of more than one kind. Pines begin with a 
Kakani , and the highest amount is one’s entire pro- 
perty. Bodily punishment begins with confinement, 
and ends with capital punishment.” Jolly, Appendices, 
53-5 L 


prisonment, (iii) whipping, (iv) physical 
torture, (v) banishment, (vi) condemnation 
to vvoik in mines, and ( vii > death. 

The punishment a wan led in criminal 
cases corresponded to jlio nature of the 
ollence . 1 The extreme penalty of death was 
rarely inflicted, * and any other kind of 
corporal punishment # was uncommon. 
“The King," si vs Isa Ilian, “in- the ad- 
ministration of justice inflicts no corporal 
punishment, but each culprit is .fined in 
money ace >rding to the gravity of his 
offence, ‘and even in cases where tip* culprit 
has been guilty of repeated attempts to 
excite rebellion, they restrict themselves 
to the cuting off of his right hand ." 1 This 
state nent is confirmed by Iliueti Tsiang 
and Sung Yun. Iliucn Tsiang says: “There 
is no inlliclion of corporal punislimcnt ; 
they arc si hi ply left to live or die, and are 
not counted among men."* Mcgasthenes 
mentions cropping of the hair as a punish- 
ment. If one is guilty," says he, “of a 
heinous offence, the King orders his hair 
to be cropped, this being a punishment in 
the last degree infamous. 

Sureties (pratibhuV 1 for good behaviour 
were also sometimes taken from persons 
found guilty of criminal offences. Abettors 
of a crime were punished in a manner simi- 
lar to the punishment provided for the 
principal offender. 

The extra-judicial remedy of self-help 
was also recognised by the courts within 
reasonable limits. Mann, for instance, 
says : “Ity moral suatiori, by r suits of law, 
by artful management, or by the custo* 
mary proceed i «K, « creditor may recover 
property lent ; and fifthly, by force. A 
creditor who himself recovers his property 
from his debtor must not be blamed by the 
King for retaking what is his own ." 7 

If any person was dissatisfied with the 
judgment, and thought that the case had 
been decided in a way Contrary to* justice, 
-he might have it re-tried on payment of a 
tine. Narada says : “When a lawsuit has 
been jitdgcd without any previous exami* 

1 Biili.ispritipVI. 2. 

2 Sung \ un, speaking ol I lie Kingdom ol tdvanri* 
(Kasmir), says : ‘Supposing a man has committer! 
nitmlci, they do not sutler him to be killed, but banish 
him to the desert mountains.’ Buddhist Records, p. 
18 H. 

3 Fa Ilian (Beal), Cli. XVl 

4 Buddhist Records (Beal), Bk. II. 

A Fragment XXVII. D? 

<> Sukraniti, IV. r>, 123. 7 Manu, VIII. 49-30. 
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nation of witnesses (or other evidence), or 
when it has been decided in an improper 
manner, or when it has been judged by 
unauthorised persons, the trial has to 
be renewed.” 1 An appeal, also lay from 
the decision of an inferior court to a 
higher tribunal, where the whole case was 
re-tried. 8 

We now pass on to a consideration of 
some of the important features of the 
administration of justice in Ancient India. 
The first characteristic that strikes the 
enquirer is the responsibility of the judges 
and their independence. The judges had to 
perform their duties in accordance with 
the law, and it was their duty to deal 
out equal justice to all.* If they trans- 
gressed the laws, or acted improperly in 
the discharge of their duties, they not only 
incurred sin, 4 but were liable to be 
punished. Chanakya prescribes punish- 
ment for any unrighteous behaviour on the 
part of the judges. “If a judge,” says he, 
“chides or threatens or sends out or 
unjustly silences a litigant, he shall be 
liable to the first amercement. If he 
defames any litigant, his punishtneut shall 
be double the amount. If he does not ask 
any questions which ought to be asked, 
or asks questions which ought not to be 
asked, or having asked a question, leaves 
it out, or tutors a witness, or reminds him 
what he said before, he shall be liable to 
the second amercement. If he does not 
enquire into relevant matters or enquires 
into irrelevant matters, or unnecessarily 
delays the trial, or maliciously postpones 
business, or makes one of the parties leave 
the court disgusted and tired, or leaves out 
statements which may lead to a right 
[decision, or lends assistance to the wit- 
nesses, or takes up a case already decided, 
he shall he liable to the first amercement. 
On a repetition of the offence, his punish- 
ment shall be double, and he shall be 


.. I Quotations from Narada (Jolly), I. It. 

2 Brihaspati, I. 29-30. 

0-Matiu, VIII. 13-14. 

-• 4 Manu says : “When any injustice is done, one- 
fourth of the sin attaches to tile wrong-doer, one- 
fourth to the witness, one-fourth to the judges, and 
the remaining fourth to the King.’’ VIII. IS. Abul 
Razl, speaking of the administration of justice in 
Hindu India, says, “Me (thejudjfe) must' consider 
it a ’religious obligation to discharge the duties of 
his office with impartiality and justice.” Ayeen-i- 
Akbery (Gladwin), p. 405. 


removed from office.” 1 So also, Yajna- 
vallcya says : “If the members of the judicial 
assembly give any decisions contrary to 1 
law and custom, through affection, temp- 
tation, or fear, each of them would be 
liable to double the punishment provided 
for the eise.” 8 But if the responsibility 
of the judges was great,- so was their 
indepe ndetice. The law was their only 
master and guide, and they had power to 
deal equally with the high and the low. 
The administration of justice was kept 
separate from the executixe functions 
of the State, and no interference with 
judicial business by the executive was 
permitted. 

Another feature of the judicial system 
was that every person resident in the 
country, whatever his position might be, 
and whether he was a native or a [foreign- 
er," received the protection of the courts. 
Such protection was, of course, specially 
appreciated by the weaker members of 
society. If a dusa, for instance, was ill- 
treated, he was permitted by the courts to 
leave his master, and the courts inflicted 
a punishment on the master if he failed to 
liberate the dasa on receipt of a ransom. 4 
So also, servants were protected from ill- 
treatment at the hands of their masters. 
A servant could, with the help of the 
courts, enforce the payment of his wages, 
and any agreement made between master 
and servant to the prejudice of the latter 
was liable to be set aside by the courts. 5 

The third feature of the legal system 
is not one which is very pleasing- to note. 
Although every member of the society had 
a locus standi in the courts, the idea of 
equality before the l&w was not fully 
developed in Ancient India. A modified 
form of privilege ran through the whole 
system of Hindu -Jurisprudence. The law 
was not the same for all, but depended 
upon the status of the person concerned. 
If a man belonging* to one of the higher 

1 Arthasastra, Hk. IV. ch. 9. Kautilya says 
further: “If tlic judge, or the director, unjustly lines 
anybody, he shall lie fined twice the amount. If lie 
condemns any person unjustly to bodily punishment, 
he shall himself suffer ‘the same punishment, or be 
fined twice the amount of the ransom payable.” 

2 II. 4. Some of the other Smriti works also 
prescribe punishments for judges who transgress the 
law. 

3 Vide Arthasastra, Bk. IV. ch. 2. 

4 Arthasastra, Bk III. ch. 13. 

5 Arthasastra, Bk. III. ch. 14. 
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castes committed an offence, his punish- 
ment was lighter than what would be 
. inflicted*on a nsan of a lower grade for a 
similar offence. As an instance may be 
mentioned the fact that the*Brahmanas, as 
a rule, enjoyed immunity from the more 
degrading kinds of punishment provided 
’ for criminal offgnees.* * 

From the records preserved in Indian 
literature as well as from the accounts left 
by foreign travellers, it seems quite clear 
that the administration of justice was very 
• ellieient in Ancient India. This must have 
been the result of three factors, namely, the 
uprightness of the judges, the efficiency of 
the "polite, and the general honesty and 
probity of the people, judges were 
recruited from the class of learned Brali- 
manas who were noted for their high 
character and purity of life. Adequate 
measures were taken, to secure the efficiency 

1 Gautama says : “A learned Bralimana ( i.e. one 
deeply versed in' the Vedas and other branches oi 
learning), must be allowed by the King immunity from 
the following six (kinds of opprobrious treatment) : 
he must not be subjected to corporal punishment, he 
must not be imprisoned, he must not be fined, he must 
not be exiled, lie must not be reviled, nor be excluded '* 
VI 11. 12-1 3. But Kautilya says : 41 When a Bralimana 
has committed a crime, lie should be branded, his 
crime should be proclaimed in public, his property 
should be confiscated, and he sl^ndd be condemned to 
work in the mines.” Arthasastra, Bk. IV. cli. 18. In 
the Mriclichakatika we find that the sentence of death 
jjassed on*a Bralimana becomes the immediate cause 
of a revolution. 


of the police force. As for tWc last factor, 
the testimony of the most eminent foreign 
observers is conclusive. “Theft,” says 
AlegastheneS, “is of very rare occurrence... 
The simplicity of their ‘laws and their 
contracts is proved by flic fact that they 
seldom go to law. They have no suits 
about pledges or deposits, nor do they 
require either seals or witnesses’,' but make 
their deposits, and confide in each other. 
Their houses and property they generally 
leave unguarded. These things* indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense.” 1 
This statement is confirmed by Hiucn 
Tsiang, the great Chinese monk, who 
travelled in India a thousand years after 
Megasthcnes. His words are : “With 
respect to the ordinary people, although they 
are naturally light-minded, they are upright 
and honourable. In money matters they 
are without craft, and in administering 
justice they are considerate. They dread 
the retribution of another state of existence, 
and make light of things. of this world. 
They arc not deceitful or treacherous in 
their, conduct, and are faithful to th'cir 
oaths and promises. In their rules of 
government there is remarkable rectitude, 
while in their behaviour there is much 
gentleness and sweetness.” 2 

1 Fragment XXVII. 

‘J i linen Tsiangs Travels, Buddhist Records (Deal), 
Bk. II. 


THE IDEALS OF THE ANCIENT lllNDU STATE 

By Nareniira Natii Law, m. a, i;.l., Tremciiand Royciiand Scholar. 


fll. 

Government, according to the Hindu concep- 

TION, IS AN ORGANIZATION TO PROMOTE 1 HE 
MATER I AI. AND SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF 
THE PEOPLE THROUGH A UE T E REGU- 
LATION OF CONFLICTING AND 
. DIFFERENT INTERESTS THAT 

make up society. 

G OVERNMENT like all other concerns of life 
is associated in the eye of a Hindu with an 
ultimate spiritual purpose. A well-conducted 
government forms the basis, without which 


the aggregate spiritual progress of the people 
in an orderly and effective way is not possible. .. 
HenCe comes the great responsibility of- a 
monarch, who as the head of a royal polity, 
works this important machinery, which- being 
out of order, affects not merely the mater-ial 
interests of the people but also their spiritual 
interests, the latter being regarded by them as 
far superior to the former. The successive 
links by which government is chained up to 
the summum bontim are the four castes viz., 
Br&hmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra com- 
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posing the society hive arts and sciences to 
learn and duties to follow in and through the 
prescribed mod \s of life, which ultimately 
leads them to salvation. Eor a strict adher- 
ence to the duties, and for punishment of 
deviations 1 therefrom, as also for the protec- 

1, According to Kautuy.i, there are four brandies 
of learning- viz. (I) dtn’ik dii/ci (II ) ftayi (1 1 1) vdrtd 
and (IV) dandanili ( Bk. 1 , l r idydsa/nieddm f pp. Off.) 
The first com pi ises the three branches of metaphy- 
sics viz. Sail i'/ij’i e, Vtn*t* and f.nkayaJa. The second 
literally means “triple” i e. the three Vedas /w>, 
Vajus and Stima; but the signification is extended to 
include also the Atharva V’eda and l hhisa-Vcda 
which according to Kiutilya’s explanation (Bk I, 
Vriddhasamyogah, p. io) consists of (a) I’urana, (!>) 
ifivritta (history), (c.) dkhyayikd (legends), (d) utli- 
harana (illustrations), (e) dJnirni itdsfra (codes of law 
and morals), and (f) Arthasastra of which Kautilya 
thus marks out the scope — imnushyanam vrittirar- 
thah ; inanushyavati bhumintyarthah ; ‘tasyah ]>ri- 
thivya l&bhapslanopayuh sastramirtha — sistramid 
(Bk. XV, tantrayuktayah , ]). 424) winch means u ar/ka 
(wealth or ‘goods'; 11 is the object of m in's desire ; the 
inhabited land (or country) is artha ; tint science 
which treats of the means of the acquiring, preserving 
and developing of the said land or country is Artha - 
sdslra (science of wealth), which tints includes the 
ground covered by the modern sciences of economics 
and politics. The six Anyas arc of course studied 
along with the J r edas —viz., siks/u (phonetics), kalfm 
(rules for rituals), vydkarana (grammar), nirukta (ety- 
mological explanation of difficult Vedic terms), 
‘chhanda’ (prosody) and jyotish (astronomy), [bk. I, 
p. 7.]. The third is economics primarily concerned 
with agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade, while the 
fourth is science of Government. Nilakantha has the 
following comments on the ‘Santiparva*, c.h. 59, slk. 33 
l# trayi-karniakftndah. Anviksbiki jn&nakandah. Vurta 
krishivanijyadi jivika-kandah. Dandamtih pglana- 
vidyaA About the relative importance of thes6 sub- 
jects of human learning, there are differences of opi- 
nion, which are indicated by the classification of 
learning followed, Kautilya like K&mandaki dividing 
it into four branches (‘Kamandakiya-Nitissra* saiga 2, 
slks 1, 2 and 6), the school of Manu as three, sub- 
suming (I) under (I I), that of Btihuspati as two viz., 
(Ill) and (IV), that of Usanas as (IV) alone viz., dan- 
danlti, the other three being but its dependents (see 
Arthasastra* Bk. I, Vidyasamuddesah, p. 6; also 
K&mandaklya, sarga I, slks. 3-5). In the R a m a yana, 
the divisions of learning are mentioned as tluce 
(Ayodhyakanda, saiga too, slk. 6S— “ashtavargain 
trivargam cha vidyatisraschu raghava”). In ‘Manu*. 
VI T, 43, the vidyas are five, if ‘anvlkshiki* and ‘atma- 
vidya* be taken as separate, as some commentators 
have done, and in ‘Yajnavalkya’ the 'vidy&s’ are four 
(I, 3H» M. N. Dutt’sed) Kamandaki follows Kauti- 
lya in fixing the number at four using ‘&tmavidy& as 
explanatory of ‘anvikshiki’ (sarga 2. slk. 11). Cf. 
Raghuvansa, 111 , 30, which mentions four ‘vidyas*. 
According to some, ‘vidyft 1 has fourteen or eighteen 
divisions ; others reckon thirty-three or even sixty-four. 
The principal branches however are the four indicat- 
ed above. The object of the first division of learning 


tion and maintenance of order among the 
people, an organization is needed ; and this is 
supplied by the ruler. 

The evils ok y sr \i 1: wmioui Goveknmen r. 

Without him, anarchy 1 prevails bringing 


is as Kimnvl iki (sirg.i 2. slk. it) explains, to create 
non-attachment to this w ji Id, that of the second to 
enable to distinguish between r.'^htc >u^ ness and 11011- 
rightcousncss, of tlie third to* iin.urt ’.t knowledge of 
econo mes, and of the fourth to m ike one well-versed 
in the science of government. Cf. ‘Agni-BuraiiV, 
Anvikshikyanlu vijn-Vtarn dliar rr.adharmau trayisthi- 
tiu.\rthaiarlhau tu van ay am dandamtyn.11: nayanayau, 

ch. 238, slk. 9 

These four br.mche, of learning arc the means by 
which the people are to secure the fnrefold objects of 
hum in existen viz., ‘dliirmi’, *arth.i\ •kama' and 
‘moksha,* i.e., Lhe fu filment of legitimate desires in a 
legitimate way through tin* means acquired also in a 
legitimate way, which ultim rtrly leads to salvation. This 
is not p >ssible without the practical application of the 
science of Government by a ruler. Hence his importance. 

| For the paramount importance of ‘K ijadharma\ see 
iVt. Bh. ‘Smtipuiva*, ch. 63, slks. 2 1-30. J He it is who 
checks all deviations from the proper courses marked 
out for the people for pei forming their duties for the 
attainment of the ultmi ite object. Tne respective 
duties of the four castes are laid down in the 
"Kautiltya* at Bk. I, p. 7. 'Vidy&samuddcsah, along 
with the four nudes of life, viz . of studciu, house- 
holder, forest-rcclusc wid wandering mendicant* (pp. 
7 , 8, Ibid ) 

t. 'Kautilya uses the pithy expression* matsya-- 
nyaya which reigns supreme in the absence of a ruler, 
the stronger destroying the weak like the large fishes 
preying on the small fry. In the ‘RamayanV « the 
idea occurs in Ayodhyak mu i, sarga 67, slk* 31, where 
the bancfulness of anarchy is delineated — 

Narajake janapade svakam bhavati kisyachit, 

Matsya iva jana mty.im bhakshayanti paraspararn. 

Of. ‘Ayodhyakanda*, sarga 61, slk. 22 — where the 
phenomenon is thus referred to— svayameva hatah 
pitr& jalajenatm.ijo yatha). The M.ihabharata in a 
similar context has Rajachcnnabhavelloke prithivyam 
dandadharakah, Jale matsyani va bhakshyan durval.am 
valavaltarah.-»- 4 Santiparva*, ch. 67, slk. 16. 

Cf. ‘Matsya- Puran 1' which has 
B'da-vriddhatura-yati-dvija-stri-vidhava y.itah, 
Matsyanyayena bhakshyeran yadi dandam na patayet. 

ch. 225, slk. 9. 

The Kamandaklya has dandabh&ve paridhvanibf 
matsyonyayah pravartatc. Sarga 2, slk. 40. 

The expression .also occurs in the inscription of 
Dharmapftla at Khalirnpura[Gunda-lekha-tnala f p. 12]. 
Various meanings of the expression are given at 
p. 148 of the History of Bengal (in Bengali) by 
Mr, R. D. Bannerjee, m a. 

The evils of anarchy are vividly depicted in the 
‘Rftmayana*, 'Ayodhyakanda*, <;li. 67; 4 \lbh. ,4 Santi- 
parva’, cbs. 67, 68*. Just as anarchy is deprecated, so 
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In its train the evils that arc so much dreaded 
by mankind . 

• • 

is ruling with an iron hand or a mild one. Cf. 
«Aitha&&stra’, Bk. i, Vid^&rtmiidyesah, p.y, which has 
been versified almost vcibalim in tin* Kamandakiya. 


Prof. Ilopkins refers to these evils of anaichy in 
J. A. (,), S.', xiii, p. 130, but he confuses “autonomous 
(kin-less)” states with those in winch anarchy pre- 
vails. The Wide term for anarchy is ‘arajata’ (see 
V. 1 * 
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Tiik Hindu Lwv up An >i‘P*ov— /?,, (,’ >Lt* h in f>a 
S.u/C'ir, .V/.ov. M.A , /.' / , ( /\.„r A / «» /-.'tun r t'vr 
jsys). fry /,.„/;/// J/.../ , A’/., 

7//e// ( 'o>r>/ % C.ihuf',1. Ji/f'j'n '• ,/ fry A*. C.m!»jv 
L" (*<>. . 9 , Jtas'tfn^s .S7;* f , /, /^/A. 

Phis new edition of the well-known work of Pandit 
Golapchaudra Sarkar S-isfri requires no introduc- 
tion to the public. 1 he veVv fact that a second edi- 
tion has been called for shows the usefulness of this 
book to the legal public. It is a matter of regret 
that the learned author did not live to see this work 
through the press, it has, however been very” ably 
edited by his sou, who has brought ir up to-date by 
tfiviu^ references to all c. since decided, in the 
foot-notes. 

In connection with this we may nieution that it 
would have been better, if the editor had given fuller re- 
ferences in the foot-notes. Thus at page 6, the reference 
to Mitaksara is “Bombay Edition, p 2 'Jo, original.'’ 
There are several Bombay editions ot Mitaksara, and 
without iurther specification it is not possible to find 
out to wiiaL edition the reference is made It is not 
•certainly fit p. 2 Jo, of Gharpure’s Edition of HU I, 
!>or in the Edition of Shivaram 1 Jananlana Sastri 
Gore of 1 SJS 7 , nor in that of VVasudeva Laxman 
Sha^tri Pansikar ot The better way of giving 

such references would be to give the reference of the 
original vefse of Yaj naval kya, 011 which Yijnanesvara 
is commenting. 

• So also it would have been better to give more 
copious references. Thus at the same page 6, we find 
that reference is made to UalamhhnLta, and it is said 
“that a hoy who has h«*en given and taken, but 
whose a {option fails 0.1 this ground or on the gr mud 
ot its being in contravention of other rules relating 
•to the subject, is pronounced by Balambliatt a, N uida 
Pandita and Jagannitha to become a slave of the 
adopter.” It is not shown where B damhuatta makes 
this pronouncement, though references to Narnia * 
Pandita an 1 Jagatm itha are given. 

The author starts his lectures by the statement — 
“The usage of Adoption is the survival of an archaic 
institution which owed its origin to the principle of 
slavery, whereby a man mighL, like the lower ani- 
mals, be the subject of dominrtm or proprietory right, 
might, in fact, be bought and sold, given and accept- 
ed, or relinquished in the sun ; wav as a cow ora 
horse.” This is the generally adopted view of mo- 
dern historians. Hut in the case of In lia, it may not 
be true. The oldest reference to adoption is in the 
Aitareya Brahmin a, where in Vfl. IB to IS the story 
of Sunahsepha is given. It is on this story that the 
whole fabric of adoption is based. That the son was 


n >t treated as a slave is to be found in the very open- 
ing veises of that story, where it is emphatically 
said, ” J lie father pays a debt in his sm», and gains 
imnioi 1 alitv, when he beholds the face of a son living 
who was h >rn to him.” “The pleasure which a father 
has in his son, exceeds the enjoyment of all other 
beings, be they on the earth, wr 111 the lire, or in the 
water.” ‘‘Fathers always overcome great difficulties 
through a sou (I11 him) the Self is born out of Self. The 
vS in is like a well-provisimed boat, which carries him 
over.” “What is the use ol living unwashed, wearing 
the goatskin, and heard ? What is the use of perform- 
ing austerities ? You should wish for a son* 0 
Hrali iiyins !” “ Phus people talk of them (who forego 
the married life on account of religious devotion).” 
“Food preserves life, clothes protect from cold, gold 
(golden ornaments) gives beauty, marriages produce 
wealth in cattle ; the wile is the friend, the daughter 
object of compassion, but the son shines as his light 
in the highest heaven.” 

So also Apastauiba (II. 0 , XXIV. 1 cl sec) $avs 
“Now the Veda declares also one's offspring to be im- 
mortality (in this verse) : ‘In thv offspring thou art 
born again, that mortal, is thy immortality’.” Here 
also the son is said to be the immortality of the 
father. I11 fact, \\c may search in vain throughout 
the whole of ancient Sanskrit Literature for an explicit 
statement, that the son was the slave of the father. 

It was only* in cases of extreme necessity tliat 
parents could give away their sons in adoption. Thus 
Man u (IX. 1(»S) says : — “That (bov) equal (bv caste) 
whom his mother or his father affectionately give 
(confirming the gift) with (a libation of) water, in 
limes of distress (to a man) as iiis son, must be consi- 
dered as ait adopted son (lkitrinia).” Thus Balam- 
bhatta, iii commenting on the Mitaksara, Yajnaval- 
kya's verse IB > of the Vyavahara A lliyava, says, “He* 
who through extreme misfortune is uiiabl* to support 
(may give awav his son in adoption).” (See Ghar- 
pure’s Balambhatti, Vyavahara Adlivaya, p. 171 

‘‘^SSrcTJJTSir I 

No doubt, slavery is recognised in the law as 
found in iiu^ni compilations like Manu and 
Nararla. There we do not see any iraee that adop- 
tion was treated as a slavery. Adoption arises only 
among those people who know the value of a son 
and 1 an appreciate him properly. It was only a 
modern fad of some orientalists, who trace adoption 
to slavery and marriage to captivity in war. They 
totally forget that the instincts which lead a 
person to adopt a son or to marry a wife, are 
totally distinct from the instincts which make on 
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purchase a slave, or commit adultery. It is a 
universal instinct and a beneficent instinct, this 
instinct of adoption. It is found in some animals 
also. Only the other day the pet cat of my nephew 
gave birth to four kittens. Two of these were given 
away after some, days to a friend. The poor cat 
mewed about the whole house for two nights, and an 
the third day she brought a kitten, God knows 
whence, and adopted it and treats it as if it were her 
own child. 

At page~ v l<\ the author describes the difference 
between Daiva and Prajapatya form of marriage. 
He says, “In the Prajapatya form the bride is given 
to a person with an agreement that the donee is to 
treat her as a partner for secular and religious pur- 
poses, and the proposal comes from the bridegroom 
who is a suitor for the damsel. The existence of the 
condition restricting the husband's freedom of action 
was perhaps the reason why this form is considered 
to be inferior to Arsa and Daiva.” 

The real difference, however, between the Prajnpa- 
tya and other forms of marriages, has not been fully- 
brought out by the learned author. While in other ap- 
proved forms of marriages, a husband could take 
another wife during the life-time of his first wife, he 
could not do so, if the marriage was in the Praja- 
patya form. Monogamy was the essence in this 
torm of marriage. Thus Jialambhatta, in comment- 
ing on Yajnavalkva, Achara Adhyaya, verse 00 (p. 
201 of Gharpure’s Balambhatti) quotes Uaradatta 
and Nrisimha 

*r g ^T’sprncRf^: 

The full text of Uaradatta is given below : — 

“jrrarr'Tiw'^ I 

firf% * «nir: i ini totI: RuT v: 

VRTsnr i” 

4 ^ 

(Gautama IV. 7, II a rad at fa's commentary). 
The above passage may be freely translated thus 

“At the marriage called Prajapatya, the formula 
in giving away the daughter is : — ‘Fulfil ye the law 
conjointly.* Though in marriage^, under Brahma 
rites and other, the fulfilment of law conjointly docs 
also take place, yet, here up to the cud, the law 
should be fulfilled with her. The husband should not 
"take to another Asratna, (i.e., should not become a 
Santiyasinft nor should lie marry another wife— this 
is the contract made by this formula. This is the 
specific difference between the Prajapatya and other 
forms of marriages like Brahma and the rest.’* , 

Thus, the essential feature of this Prajapatya rite 
consisted in this contract (Samaya) to observe mono- 
gamy, and never to forsake the wife. 

Nor is the learned author right in saying that the 
Prajapatya form is considered inferior to Arsa arid 
Daiva. It is not only not inferior, but it is distinctly 
superior to them, according to Gautama (IV. 7 and 
G). He mentions it as second in the list of marriages, 
the first being Brahma. Thus ha, says “(If the 
lather) gives (his daughter) dressed (in two garments) 
and decked with ornaments to a person possessing 
(sacred) learning, of virtuous Conduct, who has rela- 


tives and a (good) disposition, (that is a) Brahma 
(wedding). " At the Prajapatya (wedding) the mar- 
riage-formula is, ‘Fulfil ye the law conjointly/ 

No doubt, i\lanu (III. 21) says about the eight 
forms of marriages “(They are) the rite of Brahman 
(Brahma), that of tfce gods (Daiva), that of the Risis 
(Arsa), tliat of Prajapati (Prajapatya), that of the 
Asuras (Asura), that of the Gandharvas (Gamlhar- 
va), that of the Kaksas (Raksasa), and that of the 
Pisachas (Paisacha).” He has placed here the Praja- 
patya as fourth in order, but that docs not indicate 
that the Prajapatya is inferior to the Daiva and the 
Arsa rites. In 111. 38, he says that a son born of a 
wife, according to the Daiva rite, saves seven 
ancestors and seven .descendants. The son of a wife 
married by Arsa rite save# three ancestors in the 
ascending and descending lines, and tlifc son of a wife 
married by Prajapatya rite saves six ancestors in 
either line. Thus according to Mann even, the Praja- 
patya form is superior to Arsa, because in the Praja- 
patya rite six ancestors are saved, while in the Arsa 
rite three only. While according to Gautama, Pra- 
japatya is mentioned just after the Brahma, and in 
Gautama IV. 30 et se(j., we find : — "(A son born of a 
wife married) according to the Arsa rite (saves) 
three ancestors (from .hell). (A son born of a 
wife married) according to the Daiva rite, ten. (A 
son born of a wife married) according to the Praja- 
patya rite, also ten. (But) the son of a wife 
married according to the Brahma rite (saves) ten 
ancestors, ten descendants and himself/ 1 

The above extract from Haradatta’s commentary, 
and the marriage-rnantra in Prajapatya form, dis- 
proves the following assertion of the learned author 
at page 11 ‘‘The primitive conception of marriage 
consisting in the acquisition of dominion over a 
woman, aud wives being regarded as a sort of posses- 
sion, there was no limit to the number of wives a man 
might have ; he could have as many as he might 
afford to procure by the different modes pointed 
above. Under such circumstances mutual fidelity 
could not form any part of the marital' relation : 
looseness of the marriage tie and laxity in sexual 
morality must necessarily pievail. Any idea of fidel- 
ity, sentiment or delicacy did not exist as ail element 
of marriage union, and a husband appears to have 
had no great objection - to allow his wife to be 
approached by other men “ 

The last sentence certainly gives a wrong idea of 
ancient Hindu society, and is not authorised by Yedic 
texts. The learned author Ifas quoted Apastamba, 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol II , p. 130. The full text 
of Apastamba (II. (>. 13. 7) is given here “Now they 
quote also (the following Gatha from the Veda) : 
‘(Having considered myself) formerly a father, I shall 
not now ullpwf&ny longer) my wives(tobc approach- 
ed bv other men), since they have declared that a 
sou belongs to the begetter in the world of Yama. 
The giver of the seed carries off the son after death 
in Varna’s world, therefore they guard their wives, 
fearing the seed of strangers. Carefully watch over 
(the procreation of) your children, lest stranger seed 
lie sown on your soil. In the next world the son 
belongs to the begetter, an (imprudent) husband 
makes the (begetting of) children vain (for himself)*” 
This text, certainly, docs not authorize the 
sweeping statement to the effect, that the husband 
had no great objection to allow his wife to be approach- 
ed by other men. The Gatha above quoted refers 
to the ancient controversy, to whom did the Ksetraja 
child belong — to the Hy in, to the begetter, or to the 
Ksetrin, the husband. The commentary of Hara- 
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datta, on this Sutra, makes it clear. The purport 
of this commentary is given by l)r. Ituhler under the 
Sutra qttqfed : — ‘‘According to llaradatta this 
Ciatha gives the ‘sentiments of a husband who 
neglected to watch his wives, and who had heard 
from those learned in the law *hat the sons of 
his unfaithful wives would in the next world 
belong to their natural ‘fathers, and that he 
\yould not derive any spiritual benefit from their 
oblations. He ad(^s that tins verse does not 
refer ^ to or prevent the appointment of a eunuch’s 
wife or of a childless widow to a i elation. He also 
ciuotes a passage from the Sraui u-Stitra 1, 0, in which 
the dvipita, 'the son of two fathers, ' is mentioned.” 

The next text quoted the .learned lecturer in 
support of his proposition is ILtudhavana (Sacred 
Hooks Tif the Hast, Yol 1Y. p 121*1);. 

That text also dot^ not 'support his proposition. 
It occurs in Haudhayana (11. 2,* 15 HI el seq.) m 
connection with various kinds of sons. We give the# 
full text below “Now thfcy quote also ft he following 
verses) : ‘They declare the legitimate son, th.* s ui of an 
appointed daughter, the son begotten on a wife, the 
adopted sou and the son made, the son born 
secretly, the son cast oft, (to be en Li tied) to share 
the inheritance.' ‘They declare the sou ot an 
unmarried damsel and the soil received with the bride, 
the son bought, likewise the soil of a twice- 
married female, the son self-given and the Nisada, to 
be members of the family. 'Aupajaridhani (declares 
that)the first among them alone is (entitled to inherit, 
and a member of his father's family;/ ‘Now, () 
Janaka, I jealously watch my wives, (though 1 did) 
not (do it) formerly ; for they have declared in Varna’s 
court that the son belongs to the begetter. The giver 
of the seed carries off the son, after den th, in Vanin's 
hall. Therefore they carefully protect their wives, 
fearing t he seed of strangers/ 'Carefully watch (the 
procreation of your) offspring, leSt strange seed fall 
on your soil. Aftei death the sou belongs to the 
begetter, though carelessness a husband makes (the 
pPoereatiota of) a son useless/ ’ 

The proper conclusion to draw from these passages 
is that in ancient times women had more liberty, and 
mixed* freely in society and were not secluded in 
the Zenana. « No doubt, some women* abused the 
liberty given* to them, and th^9e texts are the thin end 
of the wedge which introduce the parda system into 
India. There is no proof that the husbands looked 
with complacency, far le|s permitted, infidelity livtheir 
wives. 

It may be mentioned here, in passing, that Apas- 
tamha, at least, does not permit even the gift of a son 
m adoption. lie says (II. <>• Iff, 10) 

t%«r^r ”, and thc sell 

child, are not recognised. • 

• llaradatta commenting on this Sutra, no doubt, 
modifies this text, by saying that the gift of a son 
in adoption must be recognised, though the gift of 
a son should not be recognised in the Yisva-jit-vaga, 
where a man gives away all his property. He is em- 
phatic in his declaration that A son can never be sold. 

‘'finrfSrotft * nufami * i 

fiifir*; i” 

Yajnavalkya also (III. 2ffG) makes the sale of a son 
an Upapataka sin. 

• Kaxbxdrinatii Bash. 
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Mohammedan Theories of Finance with an 
iNTRonrcTioN to Mohammedan Law and a Bjbeio- 
okai'Hy by Xicolns l\ Aghnides. Viice $4. 00. New 
York, Columbia University 

Since the year 1 SO 1 the Faeulty^of Political Science 
of Columbia has issued a succession of monographs 
on different questiotfk of History, Hcouomics and 
Public Law, and this is the seventieth volume of the 
series. In accordance with the character of the sery?s 
it is meant for the advanced •student and specialist, 
not for the begiuncr or general rendd\ .‘No other 
work covering the same ground exists in any 
European language, although the subject of finance 
has been touched on incidentally in some translations 
of Mohammedan legal text-books. As the style is 
extremely concise, a great mass of information is 
condensed in the off 5 pages of this volume. 

The book consists of two parts, the first giving a 
brief account ot Mohammedan law, and the second 
dealing with the proper subject-matter of the work, 
finance The law of Islam icsts on four bases, the 
(Juran, the Sunnali, Ijina* and (Jujas. As to the (Juran 
all scholars, Muslim and Uuropean, are agreed that 
we have in il with scarcely any change the words 
uttered by Mohammad in a state of inspiration. Hut 
the (Lira.ii alone would not be sufficient for tile 
decision of every question It is supplemented by 
the Sunnali or rules of conduct derived from the 
acts and savings of the Prophet. For a prophet is 
di vim lv guided in all his acts and sayings. “The only 
difference between the oi dinary expressions of the 
prophet and his revelations consists in the fact that 
whereas the former arc divine in content alone, the 
latter are divine in form also.” Certain rules have 
been laid down by Muslim scholars lor testing the 
genuineness of the traditions about the Prophet but 
Ivuropean scholars without exception have considered 
these rules inadequate. “For instance, the rules in 
question have almost nothing to Hay concerning the 
subject-matter of the traditions. Thus a tradition 
which claims the occurrence of things existing only 
in the wildest imagination would be accepted as 
genuine if all the mechanical rules concerning its 
transmission were conformed to, since no higher 
criticism would be exercised as regards its content/' 
Still Dr.^Aghn ides Thinks that “for the most part thc 
collections of Sunitah considered by the Moslems as 
canonical are genuine records of the rise and early 
growth of Islam ” These collections, six in number, 
were made in the ffrd century of the Hijra, and the 
mist important *i them, the Sahih of Bukhari is 
revered almost as much as the (juran itself. Abu 
Hanifah, thc chief of the Moslem legists, lived a 
hundred years before Bukhari, and the traditions 
which he used were collected' by one of his students. 
//7 im* or the agi cement of the faithful is # the third 
basis of law, and there has been some discussion as 
to whether only thc agreement of professional thcolo 
gian is required! or that of laymen as well. But it 
is about Qujns or analogy, the fourth basis, that 
most controversy has arisen, thc school of Kufa 
founded by Abu’ H-inifah taking one side and the 
school of Madina founded by Malik-ibu-Anas the 
other. Not that Abu Hanifah was the first to u*e 
qujni s but he was the first to recognise it as a general 
principle. “So long as the use of /////Vis was not 
given a formal recognition, but was resorted to 
occasionally when judgments were rendered, no 
controversy brok? out. It was, however, a very 
different matter wheu Aim Ilanifah openly detlared 
(jujas to be a legitimate A) as is of law and proceeded 
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to codify the law using quins as one of his bases.” 
Then there arose bitter opposition and the school of 
Abu Hanifnh was accused ot sbsti luting personal 
opinion for revelation. The Malik ite school ot 
Madina preferred to use even a weak tradition rather 
than resort to analogy. Hut the life of Syria and 
Mesopotamia was so different from that of Arabia 
that no traditions could be found applicable to all 
cases and ultimately quj.as was accepted bv all 
schools of law. The (^termination of the right 
analogy to ».use gave rise to minute scholastic 
subtleties, somewhat resembling the subtleties of 
European mediaeval theologians. Dr. Aghnides, 
concludes this lirst part, which he claims contains 
much matter not previously given in any European 
language, with an account of the diflercnt Maliotn 
medan schools of law. 

Even in a short notice, it would not be right to 
omit to mention the valuable classified and annotated 
bibliography which follows. 

The second part deals with the revenue and 
expenditure of Muslim states A sharp distinction 
is made between Muslims and non-Muslims. The 
Muslims pay the zakat or alms, while the infidels 
pay the kharaj or land-tax and the jeziyah or poll- 
tax. ‘‘The zakat taxes are primarily a religious 
obligation as between every Moslem and God, and 
the function of state as regards them resolves itself 
into one of police, namely, of seeing that the obliga- 
tion is performed.’* Their amount is fixed bv religion 
and cannot be increased or diminished by the ruler. 
Hume remarks (in 1711): “It is regarded as a 
fundamental maxim of the Turkish government, 
that the Grand Seignior, though absolute master of 
the lives and fortunes of each individual, has no 
authority to impose a new tax : and every Ottoman 
prince, who has made such an attempt, either has 
been obliged to retract, or has found the fatal effects 
of his perseverance.** There is a minimum of property, 
called nisnb below which zakat is not payable, and 
this nisnb must be free from debt Hut there have 
been differences of opinion as to how freedom from 
debt is to be understood. “A person possessing 
200 dirhams, a slave and a quantity of b arrowed 
grain, ( according to the accepted Hanifite view ) 
pays no zakat , because the debt is applied to the 
dirhams . According to Zufar the debts of grain and 
slave are applied to the grain and slave he possesses, 
and a zakat is due on the dirhams.” The property 
must have been in possession of the owner for a year 
before zakat, is due on it. “Should a person 
exchange his camels, on which zakat is to fall due 
at the end of the year, for other camels just a day 
before the completion of the year, he fs not subject 
to zakat because camels are subject to zakat in virtue 
of their physical identity,, but the camels received in 
exchange Are not the very same animals and there- 
fore are subject to zakat only after a year has 
elapsed since their acquisition.” The payment of 
y t akat may not be avoided after it lias once been 
incurred, but it “may be lawfully avoided by the 
property owner before it has as yet become due. 
Thus if a person owning two hundred dirhams 
desires to escape paying zakat on them, the method 
is to give away as alms one of the two hundred 
dirhams just one day before the year has 
run out in order that the nisab ” may be 
incomplete at the end of the year.** There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether honey is subject 
to tithe. According to Abu Hanifah it is. But “A1 
Shafii* in his more recent view and Malik exempted 
honey from tithe on the % analogy of silk. The 


Hanifite reply is that silkworms eat leaves which 
are not subject to tithe, unlike the bees which 
collect the honey from flowers and fruity on which 
there is a tithe.” 

The jiziyah is paid by d hi minis, that is to say 
by unbelievers who are living in a Moslem State 
and are under the protection ot Moslems. Its 
collection is based on tile divine words : “Make 
war upon such as those to whom a Scripture has been 
given, as do not believe in God nor in the last day, 
until they pay by their hands 'the jiziyah in order 
to be humiliated.*’ The collection ot the jiziyah 
according to the general Hanifite view is as follow : 
“ When the jiziyah is collected from the tlhinuni he is 
obliged to stand while the collector is seated, and 
he must wear the distinctive dress prescribed for 
the dhimmis . During the process ot pavmert the 
d him mi is seized by the collar and vigorous! \ 
shaken and pulled about in order to show him his 
degradation, and he is rebuked in these words 
‘O dhimrni, or O enemy of God, pay thr jiziyah !’ " 
Other Hatiifitcs recommend milder treatment but 
there is no doubt that the dhimrni must be humiliat- 
ed, for this is God's own command. 

rile other tax paid by the inlidels is the kliarnj or 
land-tax. According t(,\ the Hanihtes this is also 
paid bv a Moslem vvno‘ has bought land from a 
dhimrni . Hut Malik says that the Moslem must not 
pay landtax, for this involves humiliation, and xi 
Moslem ought not to be humiliated. To this, the 
answer of the llanifites is that the humiliation only 
arises when the tax is imposed for the first time, 
not when it is continued on land that was already 
paying it. Kharaj may be assessed either on the 
total area of the land, or on the atea of the cultivated 
portion of the land, or on the produce. When any 
one of these three alternatives has been settled upon, 
one is not allowed to change it to another but it 
is continued for eve*, and hence the tax may not 
be increased or decreased so long as the land con- 
tinues the same with respect to its irrigation mid 
advantages.” 

Dr. Aghnides devotes a chapter to the expenditure 
of the zakat taxes “The zakat may not be 
appropriated for impersonal purpose, such as the 
building of ijiosques, bridges, repairing of roads, 
draining of rivers, &c*” It must be ' allotted to 
individuals and even in the Prophet’s time the 
division often gave r**He to ill-feeling. On one 
occasion the Prophet said, “I give to a man although 
another may be more pleasing to me than he is, 
fearing lest he should fall headlong on his face into 
the Fire. 1 ’ Afterwards God sent down “Alms are 
only to the poor and the needy, and those who 
collect them, and to those whose hearts are won, 
and for ransoms, and for debtors, and for the cause 
of God, find the wayfarer.” With reference to the 
class called muallafah quiubuhum those whose hearts 
have been conciliated, disagreement arose after 
the death of the Prophet. Abu Bakr was willing 
to continue the presents made by the Prophet, but 
Umar refused. These presents, he said, were ouly 
for the time when the Muslims were weak, now 
that the Muslims were^strong the infidels might take 
their choice between Islam and the sword. 

In so comprehensive a work limits’ of space 
only allow us to note a few points here and there. 
The general character of Mohammedan finance is 
thus described by Dr. Aghnides : “Mohammedan 
financial theory is an integral part of fiqh or 
Mohammedan law. Mohammedan law in turn 
is derived from the revealed sources of the Koran 
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^ lc ^ Japhetic utterances au«l conduct, and its 
avowed object, as the doctors put it, is ‘beatitude 
a 'vurld*^' There is a body of revealed 

•truth iitjiti which one must not stray, and to which 
OI1 ^ri WU9 ^ ‘^ fl P t himself as best he can.’' 

This learned work ought, we tlfink, to form part 
or the library of every student of Muhammedan law. 
One remark in conclusion.* The author sa vs : “Hut 
lor the rich collection of Oriental books of the New 


VJ7 

Vork Public Library, the prepaiation of this 
dissertation in this country would have been well 
nitfh impossible.” We do not know about private 
libraries, but the Allahabad Public Library only 
contain a poor artd badly catalogued collection 
of Arabic works. As far as books are concerned it 
seems to be easier to^tudy Lftuu in New York than 
m the city of Akbar. 

II. L\_ 


A FEW WORDS ON ART AND LIFE 


F Ok :.< niio time past a controversy has 
been racing ill the Bengali monthlies 
about the use and purpose of art and 
its relation to life. This old threadbare 
question has now assumed such a form 
tliat it can no longer be ignored. 

Some have put forth views on the mis- 
sion of the poet and the relation of art to 
’ ’ Uvml ( >j which is summed up in 

ns dictum that the poet should conscious* 
y strive to be useful. They seem to forget 
when they so eloquently speak on the mis- 
sion of tile poet that the true role of the 
poet is not leadership: lie does not inten- 
tionally show tlie way tit anv heroic time 
to come. lie may sing of heroes : he does 
not crey/e them in actual life. It is an 
accident that his record of their prowess 
is their best monument. True it is that— 
■*!‘B Pindar celebrate (Feat 
Hiero, Lord of Sy ivy; use, 

Or rheron, Chief of Acragas, 
these despots wisely may refuse 
Record in unendjiring brass.” 

But it is true only because brass suc- 
cumbs to time and stones may moulder 
away ; while the poet’s words handed 
down from age Co age or the printed re- 
cord, perpetually^ renewed, are unite endur- 
iug. I’iudar celebrated* Hiero and Thcron . 
.because it pleased him to do so — not to 
stimulate other sovereigns to follow in 
their loot-steps. 

The millenium need not come a day the 
sooner for all the poets ill the world. “Art 
tor Art’s.sakc” may be just as meaningless 
a formula as the war-ery of ‘‘art for the 
service of society'.” In 1’aeL all theories of 
urt when haudlcd as canons and formula 
are apt to become meaningless. Tlie poet 
does not .use the things of art for an alie- 
nor purpose, liis pyctry follows no ideal 


of subserviency. But neither does he— as 
some would have it— sit aloof in the glory 
of his impenetrable mystery making lonely 
music amid the ruins of the world. The 
poet is no longer dishevelled, wild-eved, half 
seer and half mad. pointing the road to 
some imagined Heaven. Tlie detachment 
from all worldly things is no more true of 
the modern poet than of the most mundane 
of mortals. 

One cannot even admit that Art is ‘‘lbr 
life’s sake.” At worst this is the masked 
apology of the propagandist. At best it 
only asserts— what is perfectly true but 
quite a needless truism — that Art like 
every thing else subserves the ultimate' pur- 
pose of the universe. 

But to the artist Art has no extraneous 
purpose apart from its own expression. 
"Art for Art’s sake,” “Social Art” and "Art 
for Life’s sake” are equally false in their 
isolated implications. Art is the effect, not 
the cause. Art is like a sunset or the 
flowers in the field. Like them, of course, 
it may produce results, hut the results 
are incidental and variable. Lovers 
may kiss the sweeter for a. sunset 
or a beautiful flower, but the sun 
does not set nor the lhnvers grow fior them. 
Nor are the possible results of Art the 
reason of its being. The sea produces re- 
sults.* Earthquakes produce results. They 
do not aim at producing results. They are 
the expressions of the earth in the travail 
of its being. No poet, if he was a real 
poet, ever wrote in order to produce any 
effect whatever upon any one at all, not 
even his lady-love. Art is an inevitable 
product of a nertaiu set of circumstances • 
it is one of the flowers of life— perhaps the 
finest. • 

The only conceivable purpose of exist- 
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cnee demands that every unit should conic 
to its full sell-realisation. No potential 
value must be lost. The claim of every 
individuality should be asserted. Every 
one of us strives unflinchingly to be himself. 
The poet too like any of us seeks to be- 
come himself. But there is more. Every 
intense imlividuality'will express itself, ft 
will seek to realise its approach to self- 
hood, its “becoming” — internally and ex- 
ternally as well. The artist’s expression is 
Art. No individuality can escape this law. 
If there is no attempt at external expres- 
sion. there is an inward refusal to be one- 
self— a shrinking from life. Poetry is the 
outward revelation of tile poet’s will to find 
himself. It is the effect of the causes that go 
to make up the potentiality of the poet : of 
circumstances in their widest sense, of the 
epoch in which he lives and by which lie is, 
to some extent, conditioned : ol the inherit- 
ed past of the particular art in which he 
seeks expression ; but far more intimately 
of the obscure and undecipherable impulses 
that constitute his personality in its 
wiicst and deepest sense. 

To cheek or attempt to control this 
expression of the poet, bv imposing upon 
him from outside any formula or theory on 
Art or Lite, is to set back his inward sell- 
expression and thus commit spiritual mur- 
der. The advocates of “Art with a pur- 
pose” should not forget that the personal- 
ity of a man seeking seif-realisation and 
expression is deeper than polities or nation- 
ality or religion. It is absurd to demand 
of a poet that he defend and identify him- 
self with a cause, political, national or 


TAGORE 

I WAS pleased to hear in London two years 
ago that Sir Rabindrauafth Tagore, 
alarmed bv the violent temper of the 
European nations running counter to all 
the finer instincts of humanity so cherished 
by him, hurried to return to a region in 
India where, to use Sir Rabindranath’s 
words, his great ancient civilisation had 
its birth. As I already expressed some- 
where, I returned hom * from Loudon, let 


religious, or that lie even express it. Poet 
Nabin Sen’s expression of himself is pro- 
foundly coloured by Hindu idc r as. and 
ideals. But he did not set out to glorify 
the “sacred tuft of hair” or versify the 
tracts of the Anti-cow-killing Society. His 
expression of himself is more than Hindu. I 
will even go so far as to say that his 
Hinduism is partly accidental, {he result of 
external circumstances. But there is some- 
thing deeper and more personal in his Art. 
There is himself Some olLhis sinccrcst 
admirers are not Hindus at all. It cannot 
be his Hinduism which attracts them. 

The critic should not also ask if a poet’s 
expression, his poetry, is in accord or not 
with the accepted conventions of the 
world, f or these are made by those and 
only those who have refused to live ! 
Indeed the more the poet’s work is in 
disaccord with Eirse, the newer and 
more valuable in the sum total of spiritual 
evolution will be the personality of which 
it is the outward expression. The duty of 
the critic is to disengage from the poet’s 
work the part of the poet’s surroundings, 
the part ot his historical place in his art, 
and, beyond and above these, the part ot 
the man expressing himself. The poet, 
then, expresses himself because he must. 
1 le creates beauty, quite independently of all 
formulas on Art, and says to the world if 
he says anything : “ fake it or leaver it.” 

And the world mostly leaves it, afraid for 
“the little house ot cards it calls Society, 
the refuge of the Eternal No.” 

Anal Chandra' Humic. 


IN JAPAN 

in * say again, m ich dissatisfied with the 
Western life founded on individualism and 
often egoism or self-satisfaction ; in fact, 1 
returned to Japan, whose spiritual safety 
should require her to refuse the Western 
invasion with its long arms reaching out 
after exciting luxury or disruptive sensa- 
tion. I said that the social community of 
the West w„is loss harmonious and loving; 
an l when one does not respect the others, 
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I vSaitl, there will be only one tiling to come, 
that is strife, in action or in silence. -And 
jnv propRccy has been, 1 dare say, amply 
fulfilled by the present European war. 

( Pray, let me speak as if we® were not con- 
cerned in the war as one of the belliger- 
ents.) 1 feel justified on reading Ernest 
Rhvs’ study of^EabindrAnath Tagore to 
find in the earlier pa it of the book such a 
jih rase : “The major energies of the West- 
ern world, as Sir Rabindranath observed 
them, were m^t cons^ruetiye ; they did not 
•make for the world’s commonwealth, and 
by tfieir nature they must come into con- 
flict sooner or fitter.” He was evidently in 
the same thought with myself: As 1 said 
at the beginning, t was pleased that our 
. Indian poet returned from Europe to a 
region in India, to use his words, “where 
the mind is without fear and the head held 
high, where the worklhas not been broken 
up'into fragments by narrow walls, where 
the mind is led forward into ever- widening 
thought and action.” 

My first thought, or more true to sa v, 
my uneasiness of mind, on having right 
before us the Indian poet whose melodious 
strength, as the Atluiwum once observed, 
might recall familiar passages in the 
Psalms or Solomon’s Song, is certainly 
that our modern Japan with her wholesale 
adoption of the so-called Western civiliza- 
tion wbjfrh is turned perhaps to use and 
’then Wfi aside, quite forgetting at least in 
our cities the old meditation and service 
foriittainiucut of the ideal of perfection, 
would reveal herself to Sir Rabindranath 
as Lomhm or Paris to be an ugly monster 
restless and tending to trouble, from which 
■ lie might run a\vu^ r in haste. He confesses 
his first impression of Japan seen from the 
balcony of a house at Kobe in the follow- 
^ big language : 

‘.The town of Kobe, that huge mass !of corrugated 
iron roofs, appeared to me like a dfagon, with 
glistening scales, basking fn the sun, after having 
devoured a large slice of the living flesh of the earth. 
This dragon did not belong to the mythology of 
the past, but of the present ; and with its 
iron mask it tried to look real to the children 
of this age, — real as the majestic rojk on the 
shore, as the cp:c rhyUun Of the sea waves. 
Anyhow it hid Japan from my view, and I felt 
myself like the traveller, whose time is short, waiting 
for the cloud to be lifted to have a sight of the 
eternal snow on the Himalayan summit.” 

As I expected, his two lectures, grace- 
fully elaborated in pliniscologv, which he 
delivered before the students under the 


titles of the “Message of lnditi to Japan,” 
and the “Spirit of Japan,” with an impres- 
sively vibrant voice and an eloquence, em- 
phasised by something foreign, which, as 
Rhys remarked some where, turned a 

brick-made hall into a phice where the sen- 
sation, tli.* hubbub an l the actuality of the 
modern world were puf under a spell, were 
in fact a strong reminder to -us of the 
threatening dangers in our surrender, to 
use his words, before the screeching ma- 
chinery and gigantic selfishness, the blat- 
ant lies of statecraft and the smug self- 
satisfaetion ol the prosperous hypocrisy of 
the West. When he laughed aiul sneered 
at the so-called Modernism (“True mo- 
dernism is independence of thought and 
action,” he declared, “not tutelage under 
European schoolmasters”), he doubted and 
even slighted the Western science which 
forgot that nian’s existence is not merely 
ol the surface, and as he declared offhand, 
looked so powerful because of its superfi- 
■ ciality, like a hippopotamus that is very 
little else but physical f and when lie 
declared the spirit of the Western civi- 
lization to be poisoning the very foun- 
tainhead of humanity, and .advocated 
that Japan should have a linn faith it) 
the moral law of existence clear of 
the path of suicide of the Western nations, 
and spoke of the common spiritual 
heritage of the “whole of Eastern Asia 
from Burma to Japan,” the large audience 
who were listening to him distinctly divid- 
ed into two opinions ; while some, adher- 
ents # of the so-called Western civilization in 
Japan, called Sir Rabindranath merely a 
propagandist of negativism or willful 
dreamer who, in spite of himself /will 
surely fail to realise the fulness ofliis own 
nature, the others, delightfully awakened 
into the so-ealled Japanism or Oriental- 
ism endorsed by the . exposed weakness of 
the present European war, thought that • 
Sir Rabindranath agreed with "their iirst 
principle in encouraging the real indivi- 
dualism to assert the inner development of 
the nation. The Japanese chauvinists *(I 
admit that we have a great number of 
them lierefwere pleased to hear the Indian 
poet saying that the politieal civilization 
which had sprung up from the soil of 
Europe and was overrunning the whole 
world like some prolific weed, was based 
upon exclusiveness ; he declared “This 
spirit of extermination is showing its fangs 
in another manner— in California, in Cana- 
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da, in Australia,— by inhospitably shutting 
out aliens through those who themselves 
were aliens in the land they now oeeupy.” 
What Sir Rabindranath brought to the 
well-balanced intellectual Japanese minds 
was this : llow can we properly check the 
Western invasion ? Again how can we keep 
our own beauty and, strength grown from 
the soil a thousand years old and let them 
realize the fullness of their nature, not 
curtailing all that is best and true in them 
at the threatened encroachment of foreign 
elements? After all, he only presents this 
great momentous question ; and like any 
other prophet, he does not answer the 
question, only pointing the way by his 
inspired hand unseen but sure ; it is our 
work to solve it. 

Again I am glad to have him in Japan 
from a literary point of view ; his presence 
before us, as his presence in London encour- 
aged many English poets who were in 
doubt how to return to an age like Chau- 
cer’s England, when there was only one 
‘mind, as Yeats temarked, and poetry was 
something which had never seemed strange, 
unnatural, or in need of defence, is in the 
highest sense meaningful, if as in fact our 
present Japanese literature is sauntering 
away from the spiritual wholeness of a 
symphony, becoming some individualistic 
scraps which only rebel against the soul’s 
surrender to a divine instinct or real 
naturalness. I myself as a fellow-worker 
in the literary domain leel a great joy in 
reading his songs, again to use Yeats’ 
words, “so abundant, so spontaneous, so 
daring in passion, so full .of surprise,” 
because first of all he teaches or hints to us, 
hoW to “rebuild our literature through the 
force of music whose heart is simplicity.” I 
addressed to him one poem, part of which 
runs as follows : 

‘‘Oh, to have thy song without art’s rcbclliou, 

* Tu see thy life gaining q simple force that is itself 
creation. 

Oh, to be forgotten by the tyranny of intellect : 

Thou biddest the minuet, ehauseu and fancies tu 
be stopped, * 

"The revels and masquerade to be closed ; 

Thou stoopest down from a high throue 

To sit by people in simple garb and speech. 


In simplicity 

Thou hast thine own emancipation ; 

Let us be sure of our true selves^ i 

There is no imagination where is no reality ; 

To see life plain 

Is a discovery o£’ sensation. 

Although lie was. pessimistic over t ho 
general aspect of Japan at the outset 
seeing quite a dominating westernization 
which is threatening Japanese civilisation, 
it seems that he soon found a Japan more 
true ami more human, as he had hoped 
to find ; he says in onj,; of his lectures : 

While travelling in a railway train I met,, at a 
wayside station, some Buddhist priests and devotees. 
They brought their baskets of fruits to me and held 
their lighted incense before my lace, wishing to pay 
homage to a man who had come from the land of 
Buddha. The distinguished serenity of their bearing, 
the simplicity of their devoutness, seemed to fill the 
atmosphere ol the busy railway station with a 
golden light of peace. Their language of silence 
drowned the noisy clUisiou nf the newspapers. I 
felt that I saw something which was at the root 

0 f Jap a n ’s g re a t ness . 

Again lie says : 

Japan does not boast ol her mastery ol nature, 
but to her she bungs, with infinite care and joy, her 
offering of love. Her relationship with the world is 
the deercr relationship of heart.,.. Your national 
unit is not an outcome of the necessity of organisa- 
tion for some ulterior purpose, but is an extension of 
the family and the obligations of the heart in a wide 
held of space and time. The ideal of “Mailt i” is at 
the bottom of youi; culture,— 1 “ maitri ” with men 
and “maitri” with nature. And the true expression 
of this love is in the language of beauty, which is so 
abundantly universal in this land. 

I can assure Sir Rabindranath or any- 
body else that we are still suflirknitly 
Japanese as in the olden time, whose 
hearts will at once respond to tho joy and 
song of foliage and waters ; we daresay 
that we are quite ready to sing, as Sir 
Rabindranath sang oncuin “tiitanjali" : 

41 1 am here to sing the songs. In this hall of thine 

1 have a corner seat. 

In thy world I have no work to do ! my useless 
life can only break nut in tunes without a purpose. 

When the hour strikes for thy silent worship at 
the dark temple of uvdnight, command me, my 
master, to stand before thee to sing. 

When in the morning air the golden harp is tuned, 
honour me, commanding my presence." 

Yonk Nuguciu. 
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The Triumph of Iritfividualism 

is the theme of an illuminating article 
appearing in the Ary a lor Septemher. 
The eom|uest of individualism over conven- 
tionalism liaff been s^t forth in a masterly 
• way. in the article under review. 

We read : 


• # 

Thr individualism of the new age is an attempt to 
get. hack from conventionalism of belief and 'practice 
to some solid bed-rock, ho matter what, of real and 
tangible Truth. And it is necessarily individualistic 
because- all the old general standards have become 
bankrupt and can no longer give any inner help; it 
is therefore the individual who has to become a 
discoverer, a pioneer, and search out by his in- 
dividual reason, intuition, idealism, desire, claim upon 
life or whatever oth?r light he finds in himself the 
true law of the world and of his own being. Hy that 
when he has found or thinks he has found it, lie will 
strive to rebase on a firm foundation and remould 
in a more vital, even il a poorer form, religion, 
society, ethics, political institutions, his relations 
with his fellows, his strivings for his own perfection 
and his labour for mankind. . 

It is in Europe that the age of individualism has 
taken birth and exercised its full sway ; the cast has 
entered into it only by contact and influence, not from 
an original impulse. * 

And it is to its passion for the discovery of the 
actual trutJf of things and for the governing ot hu- 
rtian liff^Jy whatever law of the truth it has found 
that the West owes its centuries uf strength, vigour, 
light, p -ogress, irresistible expansion. Equally, it is 
due nfit to any original falsehood in the ideals on 
which its lifc was founded, but to the loss of the 
living sense.of the Truth it otice held and its long con- 
tended slumber in the cramping bonds of a mechanical 
conventionalism that the Hast has found itself help 
•less in the hour of its awakening, a giant empty ot 
strength, inert masses of men who had forgotten 
how to deal with facts and forces because they had 
learned only how to live in a world of stereotyped 
habitudes of thought and customs of action. Net 
the truths which Europe has found by its individualis- 
tic age were only the first obvious, physiol facts of 
life such as the habit of analytical icason and the 
pursuit of practical utility can give to man. I its 
-rationalistic civilisation lias swept so triumphantly 
over the world, it is because it found no deeper anrf 
more powerful truth to confront it; for all the rest 
of mankind was still in the inactivity of the last 
dnrk hours of their conventional a«e. 

The dawn of individualism is always a question- 
ing, a denial. The individual finds a religion imposed 
upon him which does not base its dogm i and practice 
upon a living sense of ever verifiable spiritual J™ 
but on the letter of an ancient book, the infallible 
dictum of a Pope, the tradition of a Church, the 
learned casuistry of schoolmen and l*hnda8, con- 
claves of ecclesiastics, heads of monastic orders, 
doctors of all sorts, all of them unquestionable 


tribunals whose sole function is to judge tfnd 
pronounce but none of whom seems - to think it 
necessary or even .allowable to search, test, prove, 
inquire. He funis that, as Js inevitable under such 
a regime, true science ami knowledge are either 
banned, punished and persecuted or elSe rendered 
obsolete by the habit of blind reliance on fixed 
authorities; even what is true in old authorities 
is no longer of any value because its words are 
learnedly or ignorantly repeated but its retd sense 
is no longer lived except at most by a few. In 
polities he finds everywhere divine rights, established 
privileges, sanctified tyrannies which are evidently 
armed with an oppressive power and justify them- 
selves by long prescription, but seem to have no 
real claim or title to exist. In the social order he 
finds an equally stereotyped reign of convention, 
fixed disabilities, fixed privileges, the self-regarding 
arrogance of the high, the blind prostration of the 
low, while the old functions which might have 
• justified at one time such a distribution of status 
are either not performed at all*or badly performed 
without any sense of obligation and merely as part 
of the caste pride. He has to rise in revolt; on 
every claim of authority he has to turn the eye of 
a resolute inquisition and when he is told that this 
is tlie sacred truth of things or the command of 
God or the immemorial order of human life, he has 
to reply, “Hut is it really so? How shall I know 
that this is the truth of things and not superstition 
and falsehood? When did God command it and how 
do I know that this was the sense of His command 
and not your error or invention or that the book 
on which you found yourself is His word at all or 
that He has ever spoken His will to mankind? This 
immemorial order of which you speak, is it really 
a law of Nature or an imperfect result of Time and 
at present a most false convention ? And of all you 
say, stdl I must* ask, does it agree with the facts 
of the world, with mv sense of right, with my 
judgment of truth, with my experience of reality ? M 
And if it does not, the revolting individual 
flings of? the yoke •declares the truth as he sees it and 
in doing so strikes inevitably at the root of the reli- 
gious, the ffocial, the political, momentarily perhaps 
even the m >ral order of the community as it stands, 
because it stands upon the authority he discredits 
and the convention he dcUrdys and not uj*>n a living 
truth which can be successfully opposed to his own.* 
The champions of the old order may be right when 
they sejk to suppress him as a destructive agency 
perilous to social security, political order or religious 
tradition ; but he stands there and can no other, 
because to destroy is his mission, to destroy 
falsehood and Tay bare a new foundation of truth. . 

We thoroughly agree with the views so 
powerfully expressed in the following 
concluding portion of the article : 

It is no longer possible that we should accept as 
an ideal anv arrangement by which certain classes 
of society should arrogate development and full 
sociat fruition to themselves while assigning service 
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alone to others. It is now fixed that social deve- 
lopment and well-being mean tlu* development and 
well-being of all the individuals in the society and 
not merely a nourishing oi the community in the 
mass which resolves it sell really into the splendour 
and power of one or two classes. The -individual 
is not merely a social unit, not does his existence, 
right and claim to live and grow found itself on 
his social work and function, that he is not merely 
a member of a human ‘•pack, hive or ant hill, hut 
something m* himself, a ><ud, a being, who has to 
fulfil his own individual tiuth and law as well as 
his natural or his assigned pai t in the truth ami 
la w of the collectivity. He demands freedom, r pace, 
initiative for his soul, for his nature, for that 
puissant and tremendous thing which society so 
much distrusts and has laboured in the past either 
to suppress altogether or to relegate to the pmely 
spiritual field, an individual thought, will and 
couscien ee. 

Bawa Buclh Sin^h contributes inter- 
esting article on 

Punjabi Ballads and Songs 

to the Sikh Review for August. 

The writer tells us l lint the modern 
style and idiom are wanting in the old 
ballads. To the modern ear the diction 
may be rott^h and sometimes vulgar, but 
the Idea and the Emotion are there. And 
these really constitute the bulwark of 
poetry. 

In Panjab, the old ballads have never been reduced 
to writing. The chief reason being that the local 
dialect never received the state support. At present 
the Uindus and Mohammedans arc alienating their 
sympathy lroui their mother- tongue. Under such 
circumstances how can we expect the hidden treasures 
of a language to find their due place in the museum 
of the world literature ? The Panjabi sojigs or 
ballads are as a rule mostly true songs — exhortations 
from a female to her lover or husband. We seldom 
come across any old ballad, or a love song in the 
form of au exhortation from a man to lus lady love. 
This is the strain in which Panjabi r songs are written 
and this style is somewhat general in India and 
rather in the east. The prevalence of this style is not 
to be misconstrued as showing that women of 
Panjab or the east arc -more fashionable and des- 
perate lovers than their western sisters. 

The Panjabi songs can be divided into two chief 
parts— (1) short ballads, (2) songs. The former 
generally consist of two or more lines and are in 
the form of exhortations or cmoiional outbursts ot 
female hearts. They are generally sung in chorus to 
the accompaniment "of some crude musical instrument, 
generally “Dlioiak” ( a drum ). Men have their own 
ballads which they sing on the occasion of fairs like 
Baisakhi, but these are mostly vulgar and have not 
much of beauty about them, although they depict 
the Jat mind in simple and forcible language. The 
lengthy songs are generally narrative, they narrate 
certain stories of incidents of love. Some ot these 
song 9 ‘are in the form of a dialogue, and occasionally 
more than two persons are introduced in the conver- 
sation. Most of the ballads arc sung in adoration 
of “Ranjha,” the idol of love and an ideal sweetheart 


in the Panjab. Ilir adores her cowherd lover in 
various forms. This love story attained so great a 
reputation in the Punjab that Saints a id Fakirs 
also gave it a place in tlieir compositions. 

The songs are generally tuned to music blit not 
properly versified. Some are written in blank verse, 
while others are with proper rhymes. 

It is again difficult to define with certainty the 
authorship of such ballads. Some seem to have 
been composed by women \vhi f c in others where 
metre and diction is regular the man’s artful hand 
is clearly visible. 

The language of Lhr songs is Panjabi, but the 
Western Panjabi predominates. It is the Western 
Panjabi which is rich in balj *d<. AlbPanjabi romance 
sticks Lo the Cfienab the eastern bouudry of Western 
Panjab, its ptoximity to Lahore the Capital ot 
Panjab naturally brought the romantic spirit of the 
song to the central I'anjab, but the lias tern Panjab 
icmaincd barren in tins respect. We cannot find miv 
Punjabi Poet of repute in the eastern Punjab. The 
language of the songs has traces of old Panjabi 
words now obsolete. 

These songs beautifully depict the customs and 
the trend of human niin.l in those old limes. They 
are grand in their simplicity , whether the song is a 
love ballad or a marriage ilittv. 

Here are some marriage songs : 

At a boy's marriage a popular “Ohori ’ song is in 
the form of an exhortation from a sister : — 

Oh my brother, thy sister has spun this very fine 
thread for thy turban which enhances thy beauty 
and thy father got it very carefully woven. Thy 
sister, Oh my brother, is ready to take over herself 
all thy misfortunes, thou mayst live for ages, and 
go to thy father-in-law's house with all glory. 

The son of a weaver, friend of my beloved brother, 
whom he loves much, lias brought these “Jora and 
Chuni,” coat and a wrapper. Wear them, oh my 
brother, wear them. * 

Xly dear Mai or Namln, thou lookst c the full 
moon, with a red mark “1'ila.k” on thy forehead, 
with an umbrella over thy head, and a betel leaf in 
thy mouth ; wear them oh my brother, thou wear 
them and I pay the price. 

When nuptials of a daughter are to be celebrated 
the females sing : — 

Oh daughter, why wert thou standing behind the 
sandal tree / 

1 was standing near inv* papa saying— ‘ 4 Papa 
speak, thy daughter has become of marriageable 
age and needs a consort/* 

Oh daughter, what sort of husband thou desirest ? 
Oh papa (l want a husband who^ may be) like a 
moon amongst the stars, and a Krishna amongst 
the moons ("handsome .persons), I want a Kanhaiva- 
like husband. 

The above song has suecintly put forth the 
emotions of a girPs heart. Krishna is still the ideal 
of love amongst Hindu women. 

Another popular song 44 Sohag’' is: — 

A daughter implores her father : — Papa, send me 
into that house where masons build palaces. 

Papa, it will be your great gift and charity, and 
great will be your praises. (The house may have) 
eight rooms and nine windows, and into each 
window I will put my heart. Papa marry me into 
that family, where Jats milk the she-buftaloes. I 
may keep milk of one to be turned into curd and 
churn that of the other that my hands be full of 
butter. Papa do so, it will be your great gift and 
charity to me and it will enhance your praises. 
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Papa scud inc into that family, where my mother- 
lii-lavv has got good many sons, one may In* 
be tro tiled 9 and another married and so on, and 1 
• may witness happy ceremonies frequently. Papa 
marry me into that family where the niotlier-ii.-law 
is a kind and prominent figure a«d the father-in-law 
be a Chief. I may sit on a low lady’s chair in front 
ol my mother-in-law and she would never show a 
wrinkle on her forehead (be always pleased) and 
so on. ^ * 

The following love songs though simple 
are 3 r et appealing : 

“The handsome lover has white teeth and black eye 
brows and his features are beautiful beyond description. 
Oh wearer ol a ttirban, ddfciml go turning your back 

• •towqjdb me, I am looking at thee at every 'step. Oh 

save me. The offended lovei does not turii round and 
listen to my bewailitigs. 1 sit on a low chair, and 
wash *the clothes with tears which How like rain from 
my eyes. I have spent myself up in pacifying him — 
but the displeased lover does not heed my entreat- 
ies.” 

The following song is put in the mouth of “Sohiii” 
while she was being drowned in the Clicnuh in her 
wild attempt to see her sweetheart Alahiwal 

“Oh care-taker oi the sh^liutf doe-*, Oh love intoxi- 
cated Fakir, thy Solini is dying by drowning. On the 
yonder hank stands my sweetheart and lover, while 
1 am being drowned by the waves. If this life is gone, 
let it be sacrificed over my lover, but let my love with 
him remain untarnished, it Ood is not [ leased to al 
low my raft “Kacheha Ohara” (iinlniriit pitcher) to 
reach the bank of safety where my lover stands. 

In another song Sohni is made to say 

Oh fish and turtles of the water, cut and cat you 
may all my flesh, but pray, do not touch the eyes as 
I have still left the longing to see my lover. 

Take to thy wings oh black starling and take a 
long long flight. Go aud tell iny husband —“Thou 
hast forgotten thy bride and cheated her/* Is it. oh 
iny husjjjy^n, that I have become old or that thou 
hast forgotten me ? 

No ! Mv Beauty, thou hast neither become old nor 
I lmye forgotten* tlice. 

Quite so ! (then) why hast thou neither sent any 
letter nor afty word about tjiy welfare ? 

My darlfug, to what messenger could 1 entrust my 
letters or word about welfare ? 

Is it that thou hast got no paper to write upon 
and no rceil to make yiftir pen ? 

If I were thee I would make the piece oi my heart 
a writing paper aud cut my fingers into pen. The 
black powder of my eyes moistened with iny tears 
would form the adequate ink. 

Fingers covered with ring tin little In r colour- 
ed yellow. 

• My offended sweetheart will not : lake peace, 
though I have employed a mediator. 

Though forbidden, lie will not listen, the stupid 
will not obey. 

If our houses are side by side, and our fields adjoin 
each other ; * 

If my sweetheart’s house be close by, I shall be able 
to live on having talk with him. 

Though forbidden, lie will not listen, the stupid 
will not listen. 

With wildness in his eyes, he puts a low lady’s 
ghair (Pihra) down and sits besides me. 

Though # forbidden, he will not listen. 


Female Education in India. 

Some ol the crying' problems of female 
education iir Indict have very well been 
presented in the following editorial notes 
appearing in a recent number of the Indian 
Education . 

The eternal problem of female education is to find 
teachers. The Anglo-Indian communities of India 
nave their lull shaie of it. No sooner does an intel- 
ligent attractive girl drift into the teaching profes- 
sion than she is caught lip by the claws of predesti- 
nation and mariied. The Hindu community, with 
its sinpjus widows, might seem to a foreigner to be 
exceptionally well-placed for female education, but 
:i pnuri icasoning as usual would be isleading. 
ilieic is no profession in India where the widow is' 
niuie impossible than in leaching. What is to be 
done ? Sometimes we have doubts about the education 
of women in schools at all. 

One thing is certain, that extended female 
education, like other good tilings, will have to be 
paid for. The payment will come in the shape of 
added discomfort of life. The first effect of education 
is to give people a distaste for work and a taste for 
intellectual and other luxuries— the cinematograph, 
etc. This presses heavily on a small income, such as 
•most of the candidates for education enjoy. And 
education has no tendency, at leaSt no direct tendency, 
to iiieiea.se the productivity of labour — there is not 
more t*o divide than there was before. Result— 
discomfort aud discontent. We do not say the 
pi ice is too heavy for the intellectual elevation, but 
it will have to be paid, and it will be heavier for the 
education of women than of men. 

By the way there is much to he said for the San 
Francisco way uf settling the female-teacher problem— 
as explained to us in Sm Francisco. They do not 
aim at having a peinianent set o I female teachers— 
middle-aged females get stale, they say. They look 
forward to a continuous stream of bright young 
giils flowing through their schools. They 'don’t 
give them much training— just whack them into 
shape ^ little by a lew practical lessons ; no peda- 
gogies, no psychology. Then they launch them in 
the schools: their temperament carries them on. 
They find inducement for the career in the effect on 
their own characters of a little teaching experience, it 
gives them firmness, qualifies them to manage their 
husbands and their own children. The American man 
prefers a Qcrtam firmness in woman, so all is well. 
And tin* children learn their rudiments as well as they 
do under the more complicated systems. But, like 
other institutions, this might not bear transplanting. 

* Religion, Politics and Collective Life 

is the* theme of a sober and well-written, 
article contributed to the East and West 
for Octobcrjiy G. C. Whitworth. 

“Some writers in the Prabuddhn 
Hharuta" says the writer, “have been 
arguing that Indian political leaders 
make a great mistake in seeking to found 
an Indian •nationality upon political 
principles.” So 

Every Indian — Hindu, Musalnuui or Christian — 
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is asked to rally lound the spiritual ideal* without 
in any sense giving up his particular creed; and to 
steer clear of the Scylla of narrow orthodoxy as well 
as of the Charvbdis of Western prepossessions ; 
eschewing indeed all bigotry and recognising that the 
same God is worshipped by all ; and looking for- 
ward to the harmonious development of all creeds 
and faiths already existing or yet to exist. 

The writer very ably points out some 
futvla mental errors involved in the views 
put forward. 

In the first place, the conception ol politics it; en- 
tirely erroneous. It was a German who said ‘'War 
is not the sequel, it is the failure of politics. The se- 
quel of politics is art, science, religion — all that goes 
to make what Aristotle called the good life— for the 
full development of which the State is the essential 
condition.” 

If wo regard p dities as a “gam:,” as furnishing a 
field for personal distinction, for the exercise of 
power, for a career; if we associate with the term 
such factors as party spirit, greed of place, sacrifice 
of principle, abandomn ait of conviction, jealousy, 
corruption, bribery, rowdv elections, snap ‘divisions, 
and so on, it is to be remembered that these things 
are not true polities, but an abuse of politics. 

And if politics must be rejected as a foundation for 
nationality because of the liability to aims \ what are 
we to say of religion in the same capacity? Is it not 
equally liable to abuse ? 

The right view of politics is thus set 
forth by Mr. Whitworth : 

Politics rightly regarded may be said to consist 
primarily of thought and action for the benefit of 
others. As soon as a mail’s sympathy anti consequent 
action extend beyond his own wants and those of 
his family, he enters upon politics. Nor is his part 
in politics valuable only for what lie can do for 
others. It is necessary also for his own social 
development. Or, as Mill puts it, his iudividucil 
energy of mind and character must be developed all 
round and iu all things and can only be so developed 
if the area of individual thought and will be extended 
to embrace the affairs of the whole community ^ 

it 

The writer goes on to say : 

These advocates of nationality founded on religion 
when they tell us that the most fundamental task 
in the practice of religion is to detach the mind from 
all domestic relations and sense-enjoyments, when 
they extol asceticism, and say that renunciation is 
essential to spiritual realisation, forget that religion 
transcends intellect, and that a religion within the 
limits of intellect and sentiment is no religion at all, 
that the same moral rules cannot be preached to 
sadhus and to householders and that the higln&t 
ndvaitism cannot be brought down to practical 
life. Clearly nationalism cannot be founded on 
religion as thus conceived. It is a religion for the 
few, not for the many. A nation must consist of 
householders, not of sadhus : a nation of hermits is 
a contradiction in terms. 

These writers fail to perceive that in relation to 
nationality the two things, religion aud politics, meet 
together and become in effect 011c. The difference 
between them is that in the case of religion a more 
concrete divine sanction is appealed to, while in the 
case of politics what is really the same sanction is 
rather assumed than formally expressed. But the 


mischievous result of the attitude taken is that poli- 
tics, instead of being cheerfully welcomed as a part 
of religion, is grudgingly admitted as a thjpg evil in 
itself though unfortunately necessary. Politics, it is 
admitted, lias its subordinate function, but its connec- 
tion with religion i^not recognised. And then wc are 
told absolutely that religion is not only the great 
redeemer of all mankind from avidya and its endless 
miseries, but specially in India it is also the great 
nation-builder ; and these two aspects of religion, the 
writers sav, they seek to present before their country- 
men. But polities being excluded, there are 
not two aspects of religion, blit only one aspect. 
And religion under that aspect, if indeed it can redeem 
all mankind, certainly yanno^ build a. nation. 

Spirituality is a term ol liigh association both in 
the L ist and the West, while worthiness is usually a 
term ol evil association. But bnt|i terms are liable 
to be misused, and it would be no offence to language 
to speak of a spiritual worldliness. Let us not be too 
quick to condemn the world. Alter all, wc have been 
placed in it by what we conceive to be a beneficent 
power, and wc know that the world is what it is 
partly through our m iterial, but still more through 
our spiritual energy. 

Elements of collect! ve life are but vaguely 
dealt with by the writers of the Prahuddha 
Him rain. We read : 

Ii Uication is to be imbued with the national ideal 
and is not to be narrowly denominational. Provcrty 
and insauitation are to be met by bringing organised 
intelligence and activity into the villages, and this is 
to be effected apparently by getting the middle classes 
to return to tile villages which they are said to have 
deserted. 

Under these heads it is only the vagueness 
of the proposals -to which exception can 
be taken— the ideals seem to be sound and 
elevated. ... 

In the present crisis of disorganisation, ' we are 
told, the remedy is to reinstate that scale of social 
values which crab nlied itself in past social ^dis- 
tinctions, and then to invite the low to emulate 
the high along die real lint; ol social worthiness. 

This is pitiful. 

The article under review is concluded 
with the following pertinent observations : 

There is a special reason why India should be 
distrustful of her past. There are few questions 
aliening human society which are not open to argu- 
ment — something can usually be urged in support of 
even the worst causes. Still there are a few questions 
which aie reftllv past all reasonable argument, and 
two of these at once spring to mind upon the mention 
of the two words ‘‘untouchable ’ and “infanticide. 19 
The first of these questions is well before the public at 
the present time and needs no discussion here. As 
to the second, I do not for a moment aver that infanti- 
cide is a common crime in India, but the word with 
its associations serves, as no other single word can, 
to bring to mind that preference for male over female 
offspring which is still a strong sentiment in India. 
Ap providence has not endowed parents with the 
faculty of the choice of sex, it ought ordinarily to be 
a matter of equal joy whether a son or a daughter is 
born to them. We know that that is very far from 
being the case in India, 
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The Waste of Infant Life in India 

is the tifcle of a. melancholy article appear- 
ing in' tlie October number of the Social 
Service Quarterly which is 4 review of the 
annual reports of the sanitary com- 
missioners of Bombay", Madras, Central 
Provinces, TTnitxrl Provinces, Assam and 
Burma for the y^ar 1914. 

The writer correctly begins by saying 
that 

The Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
on the sanitary administrrftion of a province and the 
licaltl»of its inhabitants would be one of the most 
valuable of public documents, if, besides the various 
statements of figures in the prescribed form and the 
description of the routine of administration, the Sani-. 
tarv Commissioner- presented, in an attractive and 
popular style, the general conclusions to be drawn 
from the facts and figures marshalled in the Report 
and the remedies suggested. This general inad- 
equacy is most clearly brought home when one con- 
siders the manner in which the subject of infant 
mortality is treated in these* Reports. 

The followin statistics elcarlv show 
the appaling infant mortality in the 
country : 

I 11 Bombay, the rate of mortality of infants cal- 
culated on the 11 u in her of registered births was 
IDS SI per 1,000 in 1011, against ISN'42 in the 
previous year. As many as 2,61,302 deaths were 
recorded among children under A years of age, giving 
a rate of Do 31 per inille. Among the measures 
adopted in Bombay for reducing infant mortality, 
arc the giving to a number of ptior women, during 
confinement, relief in the shape of necessaries and 
comforts su^h as inilk, loaves, blanket, and eharpais. 
A few « 4 tariffiicipa 1 nurses and mid wives arc also 
engaged and they have to move about in localities 
entrusted to them and find out prospective mothers. 
They llave then to attend on confinements among the 
poor and continue their visits even aftej the lying-in 
period and give advice on tfie care and feeding of 
infants. The advantages of these measures, which 
are in the experimental stage, however, barely reach 
the bulk of poor women in Bombay. In the Madras 
Presidency, the infantile* death-rate was 196*5, the 
incidence of the deaths of infants being the heaviest 
in the city of Madras where the rate was 312*3. It 
appears from figures for preceding years that this 
incidence shows a marked tendency to rise ; and as 
to preventive measures, they seem to be nqp-cxistent, 
for the Sanitary Commissioner finds it necessary to 
suggest that the Health Department of the Madras Cor- 
poration should see to this and try to discover causes 
with a view to adopting necessary remedies. In the 
United Provinces, the death-rate of infants was 
233*5 as against a decennial average of 235. The 
chief preventive measure adopted in these provinces 
was an increase in the number of travelling dis- 
pensaries from 74 to 87. 7D3 dais were admitted for 
training in the essentials of midwifery and the care of 
children. In a few districts, leaflets on the feeding of 
young children were distributed. 

The mortality among children under five years 
fojrmed GO per cent, of the total deaths in the Central 
Provinces. The rate of infant mortality was 263*89. 
The’ Sanitary Commissioner remarks that in many 


towns a definite advance has been made by employ- 
ing a municipal midwife or female sub-assistant 
surgeon. The Sanitary Commissioner also refers to 
the efforts made in Nagpur to secure a reduction of 
the mortality. The lady doctor of the city obtains 
information of as many labour cases as possible from 
the dais in attendance, and offers skilled assistance 
where needed. Her experience is that, although 
trained assistance is available, the employment of tjjie 
dai is such a time-honoured custom that her services 
are preferred to those of another agency “by the vast 
majority of people. 

The rate of infantile mortality in Burma was 210*36. 

A marked increase was observed in niye towns, 
lmt the Report states that for none of the towns was 
any satisfactory explanation received from the health 
officers. In some cases, the increase was overlooked 
and nut considered fit for comment, f Utter frequent 
explanations were the prevalence of “child’s diseases'* 
or convulsions or malaria. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner is therefore justified in remarking that the 
study of the causes of infantile mortality iti the 
Province is still in its infancy. The only information 
vouchsafed in the Assam Report is that, as in the 
previous years, the death rate was highest among 
infants under one year, 

Wc thoroughly agree with the writer 
when he says in conclusion : 

• Here it will not be improper to comment on the 
more or less perfunctory manner In which the ques- 
tion has been treated in the Reports. The causes of 
the high’mortality among infants may be as open to 
dispute as the means of its prevention. But that is 
no reason why the question should be dealt with in 
any but a thorough manner. It is apparent from the 
Reports that there is a diversity of views about tile 
causes, but this is mainly due to the absence of 
systematic inquiry. The poverty, and uot seldom the 
immaturity, of the parents, their ignorance of the 
proper ways of rearing children, and the insanitary 
surroundings in which the poor have to live necessari- 
ly make the life of infants very precarious. Under 
conditions like these— to which most mothers and 
children are exposed,— the surprising thing is not that 
so mauv # iufants die, but that more do not die. 

A fuller knowledge of these and other causes will 
suggest remedies. As it is, the Reports do contain a 
record of measures adopted to remove the evil. But 
these measures are at best isolated and inadequate. 
Organized efforts aje necessary and there is a heavy 
responsibility on all interested— parents, doctors, 
sanitary authorities, and the general public. The com- 
mencement of the campaign must be anti-natal. The " 
care of the expectant mother takes the foremost place 
among the remedies. This .presupposes in all who 
are concerned in the care of pregnant women the 
necessary knowledge of their proper treatment. We 
have yet to educate the masses of people in the best 
means tif saving and preserving infant life, to open ^ 
their eyes to the great extent of infant mortality, 
and to impress upon them the facts that the prevail- 
irig excessive mortality is a national disaster ’and 
that much of this waste oflife can be, and ought to 
be, prevented. In this country, where the bulk of 
population is illiterate, it may be difficult to achieve 
much by trying to educate the mass of people 
through the l’ress or by lectures, but personal in- 
fluence can be effective, and this work of promoting 
the health of mothers and the welfare of infants* and 
children offers an am pig held for the energies of 
those women who have received the benefit of higher 
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education. In addition to an education il prop tg.m- 
da and systematic house-to-house visiting, .4. !i re is 
an urgent need for the provision of beds, wards, 
even hospital*, set apirt for maternitv cases, at 
least, in all towns. For, any suggestion like this 
about villages, nmsi of which have to do wit limit 
even a dispensaiy, wnjuld he pnrnmturc. Hospital 
necommodation lor pre-niatcnial cases may also be 
arranged for, but only in places where due provision 
hasrheen made for tlie treatment of maternity cases. 
In brief, if from the. commencement of pregnancy, 
healthy conditions of life could b* made possible 
for mother and child, and proper attention could be 
secured for the feeding, clothing, and up-bringing 
of the infant throughout the lirst. year of life, a 
large number of the lives of infants now lost Irom 
tetanus, debility at birth, acute lung diseases, and 
malnutrition might well be saved. 


The Conservation of Life. 

James Mathers contributes to the 
Young Men of Inrlin a thoughtful article 
under the above heading in which lie 
tries to discuss the true meaning of life. 

Man tries to interpret life according 
to his own v temperament. Thus the 
materialist attempts to find life’s secret in 
matter. The saint seeks its source- and 
end in Go:l. The ordinary man is content 
with vague and cloudy notions. 

Much of the backwardness of India in 
things economic and material is due to 
the philosophic view of life which obtains 
in our country. 

In the philosophic view, life is a dream, and frn; 
life onlv comes in the awakening from the dream The 
world is a delusion, essentially an evil thing, and 
stands in the wav of the true development of the soul. 
It is, therefore, something to be got rid of at ajj cost. 
Asceticism, seclusion from the workl v forest life, medi- 
tation, and yogic practices arc what this theory of life 
leads to. In ancient times in India an earnest attempt 
to conserve life in this wav w.as made by not a few 
of her most gifted sons, and the Buddhist ideal of life 
follows the same path Some aspects of Christian 
religious mysticism are also based on this ideal, 
especially certain ascetic types developed in mediaeval 
times. But it is in India alone that the attempt has 
had a profound influence on the general life of her 
people. Ittoas led to an almost universal lessening 
of the sense of the worth of the world and the world’s 
work ; and although many endeavours have been 
made mitigating the rigour of the theory in the 
interests of social and material progress— by such 
mediating philosophies as are embodied in the 
Bhngavnt Gita and the commentaries of Ramanuja — 
still the effect is present in the whole general attitude 
of the people of India to the active side of life, and in 
the fatalistic acquiescence in events, which ever says, 
“What happens, happens.” In a recent speech to (lie 
Mysore Economic Conference, the Dewan of Mysore 
traced to v this fatalistic tendency of the race much of 
the difficulty that stands in the way of India’s econo- 
mic progress. How this is so maybe gleaned from 
the words of a Spanish poet 


Man dreams what he is, and wakes 
. Only when upon him breaks 
Heath’s mysterious morning bcam. (k 
The King dreams lie is a King 
And in this delusive way 
Lives and rjilcs with sovereign sivny : 

All the cheers that round him ring, 

Born of air on air bake wing ; 

And in ashes— mournful fate — 

Death dissolves his pride q/id state. 

Who would wish a crowiTto take, 

Seeing that he must awake 

In the dream beyond death's gate ! 

And the rich man dreams of gold 
folding careS it scarce conceals ; 

And the poor man \Yreams he feels 
Want, and misery, and cold. 

Dreams lie too who rank would hold, 

Dream? who bears toil's rough rubbed hands. 
Dreams who wrong for wrong demands. 

And in tine, throughout thu earth 
All men dream, whate’er their birth, 

And yet none understands. 

’ Tis a dream that I in sadness^ 

Here am bound, the scorn ol l ? «ite : 

Twns a dream that once a slate 
1 enjoyed of light and gladness. 

What is life I Tis but a madness. 

What is life ? A thing that seems, 

A mirage, that falsely gleams, 

Phantom jov, delusive rest. 

Since is life a dream at best, 

Anri even dreams themselves are dreams. 

Such thinking in a people can but lead to a desire 
fir death in the sense of a cessation of conscious ex- 
istence and the extinction «>t personal individuality ; 
or, failing the hope of this, to a listless hopeless 
acquiescence in thing* as they are. And this latter is 
what iii the main 'lias actually happened in India. 
The chosen few may elect to tread the higher way to 
union with God, but the many are downed to a 
seemingly endless whirl of cycles of existences, 
theoretical dreams, but vciy real and very hopeless 
to those imprisoned in them. India’s pessimistic, .out- 
look on life and quietism have been the result. We 
need not stajf to criticise this theory of life. Ihe 
whole trend of modern thought condemns it, and the 
whole spirit of national feeling, and desire for econo- 
mic and individual progress, tint arc so prevalent in 
India at the present time, art utterly contradictory 

t > it. 

The writer goes on to sny : 

To-day in the sciences dealing with mental and 
psychological processes, and in the science of re- 
ligions, we c are extending the boundaries of scitncc 
as a whole, and in consequence revising many of the 
rdictums of the natural scientists of last century. 
Then the tendency of science was to assert that there 
is no life after death. Death is the end of all things 
to the individual. The natural lesson from such a 
doctrine would be, “Hat, drink, and be merry, for 
death is the end of all.” More, perhaps, than wc 
realize, this philosophy oV life lias aflcclcd our Western 
political, social, and commercial idea. ^ National 
self assertiveness, social emphasis upon position and 
power, and the commercial instinct that would ever 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, 
oblivious of all other interests, rest ultimately on a 
latent belief in the supreme worth of this present life. 
But to adopt this attitude to life is to reduce human 
life to the level of the beasts that perish. * Man has 
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more intelligence, more adoptability, more p >wer, 
and more cunning, than the animals. That is all. 

The jjroper pat lopk on life should be 
as follows : 

Lite is immortal. What wc ar^ now experiencing 
here ofl earth is but one stage in a great journey, 
whose end is God. All life* lias a meaning, and its 
progress can be accelerated or retarded. Our central 
life lias relations both with flic physical and the 
spiritual sides of human existence. Hut while its re- 
lations to the physical side are morel v temporal, while 
it inhabits the body, its everlasting seat is in the 
spirit of man. And just as there are laws of physical 
growth and heaUb, so also there arc laws of the 
well-being and advancemeift of the spirit. 

Lifc*cannot If- lived alone. It is a social product, 
dependent at once fijj* growth on God, the Giver of 
Life, and on communion with othef lives. 

The ascetic ideal is a mistake. Isolation lead§, 
to the death of the sou) It is in the rub and 
bustle of life that character is formed, and character 
is the food by which life grows. Not the man who 
hides his talent wins life, but be who puts it out 
to interest and reaps gain. 

True life docs not consist in getting, but in giving 


not in love of self, but in love of others. The highest 
character is formed through the life of self-sacrifice 
for the good of others — lamily, nation, God. 

It should be our privilege to be able to 
sing with the poet » # 

Rejoicg we are jilted 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; • 

Nearer we hold of God . . 

Who gives, than of 1 1 is tribes that take, I mfist believe. 
Then wcleoing each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, buCgo! 

lie our joys three parts pain ! 

Strive and hold cheap the stain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; date, never, grudge the 

throe ! 

For thence, — a paradox 
WliKh comforts while it mocks, — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 

What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink in the 

scale. 
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India After the War : Self-Government 
for India. 

is the titlo,of a telling article contributed to 
the Niwu&entli Century and After by the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of Madras. 
We make a lew important cullings l'or the 

benefit of our readers : 

• • 

With a few exceptions it i.t true to say that the 
desire for the maintenance ol British rule is universal 
among the great mass of the peoples of India. On 
the other hand, the la^t fifty years have seen the 
rapid growth of an educated class throughout India 
who have received a Western education, are imbued 
with English political ideals, and by rcas >11 of a 
common language and civilisation have been inspired 
with a sense ofNational unity,aiidof which the Indian 
National Congress is the outward and ^sible sign. 
Among this class of educated men there has been 
growing up for the last lmif-ccntury an increasing 
•desire for a larger share in the government of their 
own country, a longing that India should have its 
place in the sun, and the vision of an Indian Nation, 
independent and self-governing, taking its place with 
the Colonies of Canada, South Africa and Australia 
as an integral part ofthc Hritisft Empire. If educated In- 
dians desijed a large share in the government of their 
own country before the War began, that desire will 
be far stronger when the War is over ; if the desire to 
realise the ideal of Self-Government and to play an 
honourable part in the history of the world was 
strong in the hearts of the Indian peoples before the 
Indian tropps landed in France, it will become incom- 
parably stronger after the War. * • 


All Englishmen would acknowledge that these arc 
honourable ambitions and that the vision of the India 
that is to be is a noble and inspiring ideal, and that 
there is nothing in this ambition or this ideal iji any 
way inconsistent with perfect loyal tv to the British 
Empire or with Lhc full and frank recognition of the 
fact that for many years to conic the strength and 
efficiency of the British Government ore absolutely 
nesessary if the ideal is to be attained. 

There has undoubtedly been a conflict between the 
ideal ofthc Englishman in India and the ideal of the 
educated India dTiring the last few years, and we 
must expect that the conflict, will be more acute after 
the War. It is not clue to the fact that the two ideals 
arc necessarily irreconcilable, but simply to the fact 
that each of the t^o races naturally tends to look 
at the political situation from a different angle and 
to take a one-sided and partial view of the problem 
it presents. It is perhaps natural that this should 
be so, simply because Englishmen and Indians differ 
so widely in temperament and mental characteristics.. 
Wc English people arc bv temperament suspicious of 
ideals : vve naturally fix our attention on present 
facts and deal with them as best we can : our whole 
interest is in the status quo : we live and work for 
the present and do not look forward to the future, 
and that to a very large extent is the secret of our 
success in the building of the Empire. It has been 
said that England completed India in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, and this is partly true : we did not 
come to India with any idea of Empire or with any 
intention of conquering India ; we cam e as traders; 
we established factories because they were necessary 
for the security of our trade ; we assumed the Govern- 
ment of Districts and States because it seemed 
necessary to do so for the security of our factories, 
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and so we were led on by the practical necessities of 
the cjise step by step until at last there came out 
this Empire ! We are (loin# much the same tiling now; 
we are taking one step after another by the education 
of the people, the extention of railways and telegraphs, 
the spread of the English language, the training of the 
people in the arts of Government, the creation of a 
sense of unity among* the peoples of India, and we 
are thus preparing the way for great political, 
changes in the future; but we never trouble our- 
selves to look ahead ol seriously to think what is 
the inevitable goal towards which we are tending. 
Sufficient unto the day is the good and evil thereof. 

On the other hand, Indians are essentially idealists, 
their whole interest in the past has been centred in 
religion, philosophy, and the abstract sciences of 
logic and mathematics. They have never taken 
much interest in history; their tendency is to con- 
centrate on ideals, to go back to first principles, to 
dream dreams and sec visions, and largely to ignore 
the intermediate steps by which the visions and 
ideals must be realised. 

On the one hand, the English officials do not at 
all realise what a natural and honourable ambition 
it is on the part of the educated class to desire a 
greater share in the government of their own country 
nor how splendid the vision is of a self-governing 
India ; nor can they understand how difficult them 
position must necessarily be in India from the mere 
fact that they arc foreigners governing a people, 
with an ancient civilisation and history of their 
own. They forget that, no educated and civilised 
people like to be govercucd by foreigners however 
well they govern, and that the desire for independen- 
ce and Self-Government is a simple elementary fact 
of human nature. They have always imagined that 
because they have governed well, their Government 
must necessarily be popular. 

Then, again, it is hard for us to realise the fact 
that India has a civilisation of its own, which it 
ought to develop upon its own lines. There are 
certain principles of thought, morality, social life 
and political progress which are common to all 
mankind. It is our duty and privilege to establish 
these principles in India; but, on the other hand, 
the exact form which these principles will assume 
in India is necessarily different from that whitli they 
have assumed in England. Our function is to sow 
seeds and let them grow in accordance with the 
genius of the Indian peoples. India has got its 
own contribution to make to the thought, the 
religion, the social and political life of humanity ; 
but it can never make this contribution unless it 
is allowed ultimately to grow and develop upon its 
own natural lines in accordance with its own genius, 
and this is not possible without political Self- 
Government. 

■ And then, again, it is difficult for Englishmen in 
India to realise that in spite of the facts of past 
history, it is still true that the ultimate b^sis on 
which the British Government in India must rest 
in the futnre, is the will of the Indian peoples. 

Were the peoples of India ever to become fit for 
independence and wish for independence, the British 
Gdvernment would have done its woik and would 
retire. The idea that we can ever maintain our 
Government by force against the general will of 
the Indian people is unthinkable. Even if it were 
physically possible, our conscience would never 
allow us to use force and shed blood to maintain a 
foreign Government in India, if the mass of the 
people wished for a Government of their own. And 


the present War is making it doubly impossible for 
us ever to try to impose our Government upon the 
peoples of India by force. 

At the same time the present War is surely 
striking proof that the British Government can take 
its stand upon ttye will of the Indian peoples with 
perfect safety. It has been a wonderful demonstra- 
tion of fundamental loyalty of the great mass of 
the princes and peoples of India to the British 
Empire; and if it haw revealed /.he loyalty of India 
to the people of England, it has r also revealed to the 
people of India the value to them of the British 
Empire. 

What possible lines of advance arc there towards 
the great ideal of a Self- (rove ruing Ipdia ? 

The first is obviously increase the number of 
Indians in Government service and ’promote * them 
continually to positions of greater and greater 
responsibility, with the idea that ultimately the 
British .element in the Government will to a very 
large extent disappear and India be governed almost 
entirely by Indians. This is practically the policy 
which has been steadily pursued for the last sixty or 
seventy years. Lord Mor lev’s reforms were a great 
step in this direction, and the further reforms which 
have for some years pgist been advocated bv the 
Nationalist Party all tend to the same end. Thi9 
policy undoubtedly is valuable, inasmuch as it serves 
to train a large bodv of Indians in the art of 
administration and to bring the Government more 
in touch with Indian thought and feeling ; but on 
the other hand, as has been' pointed out above, it 
cannot be regarded as a true solution of the problem 
that has ultimately to be solved. 

One of the foremost Indian politicians rcmaikcd 
very truly a few months ago : ‘Even if all the posts 
in the Civil Service were filled with Indians, that 
would not constitute Self Government for India. 
Self-Government niurt begin from below. There 
can be no such thing as Self-Government until the 
people in every village have learnt *U> govern 
themselves . 1 1 '' ^ . 

The second line of advance is the development 
of Local Self-Goverumcn,. in municipalities and 
villages. \ 

It is a minor point but I venture to think that 
it is a mistake to discourage the serious study of 
Indian politics in our Indian Universities. We greatly 
need in India a large body of thoughtful Iudia'u 
politicians of the type of the late Mr. Gokhale and 
a great deal might be done to « create such a body of 
men for the State by fostering and encouraging the 
study of political and social questions iu the 
Universities. I fully believe myself that a school 
of Political Science in each University, with a body 
of really able professors to teach the subject, would 
have a verjr wholesome and steadying effect upon 
^Indian politics. It wou'id create in each Province 
nt sound body of public opinion ; it would discourage 
wild and thoughtless talk, and it would lie able 
to apply the universal principles of political science to 
the special conditions of Indian life and society. 

A more important point Is the cultivation of 
friendly social relations between Europeans and 
Indians. It may be true that social relation 
between Europeans and Indians cannot 'be quite 
satisfactory so long as there is political inequality ; 
and it may also be true, as is constantly urged by 
Europeans, that Indian customs, especially the 
seclusion of women and the caste rules of the Hindus 
with reference to food, place great obstacles in the 
way of social relations between the two races* 
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At the same time it is a great exaggeration to sav 
that there can be no social relations at all between 
the two r%ces until these # obstacles are removed. 
Fean bear witness from my own experience of thirty 
years in India, both in Calcutta and Madras, that 
a very large amount of social intercourse between 
Europeans and Indians is perfectly possible, and 
that such intercourse is of tfle utmost value to both 
parties. 

We need a new altitude on the part of Europeans 
in India, both official and non-uttii ial, lowauls the 
peoples of India and their aspirations, a new ideal for 
our work, a new conception of the ultun ite basis of our 
power. The all-important thing is, th it after the War 
we should cease t<? talk of population of India as 
rt subjjjf't people* rease to talk of out selves as a ruling 
race, cease the effort to impose upon the people* of 
India a pmcly Westefn i ivilisation •anil cease to allow 
our policy to be dominated by the fear of weakening, 
the position of the foieign bureaucracy. 

The Voices of the Night. 

rndor the above heading a short blit in- 
teresting article has bc;e?i published in the 
Westminster Gazette ])enned by Horace 
Hutchinson. The writer tells us that the 
night is seldom if ever “stilly, M in fact it is 
filled and alive with a perfectly astonishing 
number of sounds. 

Says Mr. Hutchinson : 

In the comparative calm of the night there is, for 
many minutes together, no single sound to occupy your 
attention stiongly ; it is distributed, going from one 
of the little sounds to the other so quickly as to give 
them an illusion of coalescence, like the optical illusion 
of the kaleidoscope. It is thus even as you lean from 
y^tir wincku^r It is thus, magnified multifold, if you 
pass inUMhat far closer communion with nature which 
you may establish if you come forth fiom your tene- 
ment (jt bricks anil mortar, which is the fpnee that 
modern man has erected between himself, and things 
as nature woyld have them be, "and stand or he silent 
on Mother Earth in the midst of all the rest of her 
children, Believe me you will not then find night 
•Stilly,” nor a time wh^p all the good children of 
Mother Earth are asleep. 

Certain of the sounds you will identify, or at least 
will believe that you assign to their real makers. Of 
!>uc.li are the innumerably little pattering s. as it were 
the sound of a scratchy pen travelling aver paper, then 
stopping very short and abruptly— the seftbe’s idea 
not too fluent in lus mind. Tlfese arc the footfalls of 
small nocturnal people going ovci the carpeting of dry 
leaves or among the stiff grass blades with hard* shod 
feet and talons. They may be feet of shrews or voles, 
or even of larger creatures than these ; but the 
majority of the pattering and the scratching will be 
done by the insects, because they arc far more numer- 
ous and incessantly busy — the ants, the beetles, and so 
on. And generally it is the fallen leaves that play the 
part of sounding-board to it all. One of the many cor- 
respondents who are kind enough to write me on the 
subjects of some of these short essays in the 
Westminster describes this process vividly. “Walk- 
ing,’.* he says, “in my garden on a qujet November 


evening, I used to be astonished by hearing a constant 
rustling of dried leaves on the ground, always ahead of 
me. It was too late for birds to be about. I wonder- 
ed, could it be mice, and would they he so numerous 
and omnipresent ? I decided in* the negative, and 
then tried by the quietest anc^ slowest apptoach to 
stalk the mysterious beings who- rustled the leaves. 
After many failings I at last succeeded, and discover- 
ed they were Darwin’s favorite earth worms, who wc?re 
busy pulling the withered leaves into and down their 
holes, I suppose to provide themselves with nourish- 
ment during the hard weather which lay before them. 

It then became a pleasure, while promegading the 
gaulen bv day, to notice the leaves in scores that were 
more or less dragged into the worm-holes. They were 
twilled round as we twill a sheet of paper round a 
bouquet of flowers, and I think the stalk and narrow 
end were always pulled in first. 

There is one mood of Nature and one only in which 
the night, for the watcher, is not filled with these in- 
numerable, scarcely palpable sounds. When all the 
world is wiapped in the garb of snow the activities of 
very many of the nocturnal creatures are checked ; 
this check of the activities occurs as a lesult of the 
low temperature simply, and we find it at times of a 
haul and crisp frost, no less, lint the snow, besides 
being an enenator of vital forces, acts also as a 
•muffler of all sound that creatures still have enough 
vitality to pioduce. It is not a \ime at which the 
watcher will i are to remain watchful for long, by 
wood or fell. You will be the less tempted to dally 
because all except the louder voices of the night are 
hushed. It is, as it were, a dead world, or a world of 
arrested life. The very silence is so oppressive as 
almost to seem audible. You may go home, to your 
far more grateful fireside, with the impression that not 
a living thing has been Stirling about you as yop held 
your brief nocturnal vigil. And then coming forth 
the next morning and going to the same place, you 
will perceive the tell-tale face of the candid snow as it 
weie riddled with wrinkles formed by the footprints of 
little creatures that must have been going to and fro 
all about vou, even while you watched, though you 
saw and Knew nothing of them. 

Sir Robert Iladficld writing in the 
Review of Reviews presents some of the 

Problems of Industrial Training 

and tries to find out a means to solve them. 
Says he : 

I In my opinion neither the scientific man nor the 
practical man wholly fulfils the required conditions for., 
the direction of great modern affairs. By the practical 
man I mean the rnan who has received a good 
soc-ondary education, but not special scientific cdlture 
and by the scientific man I mean the man who fs 
completely instructed, but is a stranger to actual 
cxpci icucc and practice. 

It usually happens that the scientific man is as 
necessary as the practical man, but neither the one 
nor the other is a satisfactory organiser, because, they 
do not unite in one head the combination of the two 
indispensable elements. *lt is thcicforc necessary to 
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arrange our educational courses so as to combine the 
two ; in other words, to find a thud type of man in 
whom such'knowledge will be united, The solution 
of the problem is not easy, hut U is more than ever 
necessary that at the present ' time such a new type 
should be evolved and developed 

Until quite recently many mistakes were made, 
either because the scientific man had been installed 
in ‘view of his special knowledge 01, at the oilier end 
of the scale.. the practical man was given the picference. 
In a general way neither of these types has been a 
success. 

The scientists can certainly do excellent work in his 
laboratory, but geneially speaking, he will only be 
able to render these services m this one capacity, 
because he has not had the opportunity to adjust his 
theoretical knowledge to industnal condition-. The 
practical man also in his vacation is able to do good 
work, but it is doubtful whether m these days he can 
ever furnish work of the highest oidcr. 

llow then are we to obtain this impoitant combi- 
nation ? 

Naturally the best path to follow is that of scientific 
education, but on condition that distinction furnished 
by practical observation is not neglected. 

All things considered, the scientist will certainly 
be in a better position, but if lie docs not possess the 
necessary turn of mind and the natural qualities to* 
which refeience has'been ni ide, this education which 
should hive given him a great advantage may cause 
his ruin. It may prevent him from attaining the height 
of success to which he might have reached by applying 
his knowledge to practical en is. He remains in the 
same sphere, and cannot emerge therefrom. 

The combination of science and practice is of Lhc 
greatest importance, but it is doubtful whether it can 
be obtained by education alone. In ouler to attain 
the highest degree of success a man requires some- 
thing even more than education, that ib above all lie 
must show personal application. 

The Spectator has an article on { 

The Higher Indifference 

which provides interesting reading. 

There is a sense in which wc must all, in 
self-defense, cultivate indifference. Some in- 
difference, both intellectual and emotional, 
is part of the necessary armour of the man 
whose mind and whose sympathies have 
been systematically developed. We have all 
certain subjects upon which we dare not 
think. We administer to ourselves tjic so- 
porific of consciously induced indifference 
whenever they present themselves before 
our eyes. 4 

But the higher indifference is no matter of narrow- 
ing areas. It is not an effort to avoid thinking, but an 


effort made by thinking to avoid pain. Doctors often 
at tarn to it. They cannot turn away oven from such 
ills as they cannot cure and cannot effectually assuage. 
They arc not, however, more unhappy than other men, 
neither are they more hard-hearted. There is, of 
course, a minority of case-hardened doctors who are 
very brutal, but they fujm an almost negligible 
minority. The good medical man dwells — it is his 
duty to dwell — upon ©very detail yf the suffering before 
him, and he offers sympathy K> the patient which is 
in no sense insincere, but which does not interfere 
with his sleep or his appetite, his enjoyment of life or 
hi 3 scheme of the universe. He will never speak 
cruelly, he will never perhaps even think hardly, of 
any single case that he*ttteuds. His indifference is 
neither callous nor raielcss, but it serves hb'n as a 
complete piotertiou all the while, that he is under fire 
from the enemy’s guns. He inclin es it by will-power. 
In bis endless fight with pain he coulu not afford to 
go unaimed. 

To attain to the higher indiffetence is the moral 
ambition of a great number of very good people who 
are not doctors. Philanthropists, for instance, try, and 
usually succeed ; but some of them in their efforts fall 
into that lower indifference winch, while it protects the 
profession il benefac tor from distress, also impedes his 
efforts, and sometimes renders him useless altogether. 
Either he becomes an indulgent cynic whose influence 
is never very great or good, or else he becomes an 
academic correctionist, a lawg'm , whose law remains 
a dead letter— murmuiing “Thou shalt not” over his 
office table, but little heeded by the accused persons 
who appear before his bar, and whom lie is powerless 
to help or punish, being incapable of either sympathy 
or indignation. 

Among the best strive! s after indifference are 
the would-be stoics. l‘i ide forbids them to be over- 
come by grief and pain, whether their own, or another's. 
They pretend to great strength of mind. \They think 
bv allowing no show of feeling to master all emotion. 
They make no harsh profession of indifference. They 
try to keep their minds on what they describe to 
themselves as a “plane” above distress and conflict. 
In reality they do but make a strong cffoit of concen- 
tration, and in the effort occasionally break down al- 
together and injure themselves mentally. Nature will 
not have us to be ptoud. lf € wetake trouble simply, 
crying out in moderation and admitting our misery, 
she will console us by that remedy of time in which no 
one ever put any faith, but which does heal, neverthe- 
less, most of those' who are not too proud to give in. 
Time is the great anti-faith-cui c doctor, whom all his 
patients distiust but who fails seldom. 

Certain mystics have lived, and we suppose do live 
now, in a state of mind which might be described as 
indifference. But all mystics, big and little, aie in a 
sense refugees. They have fled before the terrors and 
puz/.les of the actual. They have found a refuge, 
but they have chosen to live aloof from the waking 
world, and the wakiify world is uneasy in their 
presence The refusal to suffer is not always an ignoble 
thing, but it is not so noble as endurance. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF Mr; K. ORAKUKA 


Your great heart Ihone with tlie sunrise of the East 
like the snowy summit of a lonely hill in the dawn. 

' Rabindranath Tagore. 

B efore the memory of this pilgrimage 
fades I w*uit to record my impression 
. of the dpys spen^at Idzura. This place 
is Shored to the memory of one of the 
greatest of the Sons of modern J apian, and 
one to whom Bengal owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

The name of Okakura is probably well 
known to the readers of the Modern 
Review , so I need not say anything of his 
life work in Japan aiyl* the part he played 
in .the Renaissance movement in Bengal. 
The thought of his influence is in my mind 
as I write, for I am staying with Rabi 
Babu at the seaside house of the late M r. 
Okakura, one ol those lonely great men 
who do so much to shape the thought and 
history of nations. 

We started for Idzura from a beautiful 
place in the hills. There we had met the 
graduates of the Tokyo Women’s University 
who had gathered together for part of 
their sumlher vacation in order to think 
‘of thwnreeper things of the spirit. These 
women students with their deep devotion 
had, listened to the message of theiy Bengali 
guest, anjl had served him with, their love 
and reverence. They stood on the station 
platform to bid him farewell, and garlan- 
ded him in Indian fashion with a garland 
of everlasting flowers from the hills. 

When we entered the carriage which had 
been reserved for the poet, l saw a beauti- 
ful bunch of wild flowers by his seat. These 
had been placed there by the. Station- 
master as a token of .his respect for the 
visitor from India. This was an example j 
’of what has struck me so much in Japan, 
even when travelling by myself, when 1 
have been able to observe the railway and 
tramway officials in their treatment of the 
common people, namely, that the Japanese 
remain Ixuman even when they become 
officials. All through our travels in this 
land of flowers we have seen how the 
official has still his human heart, and does 
hot allow the fact that he is an official to 
tuirn him into a mere machine for the 

‘ 68V6-U * 


carrying out of the orders of 'the. higher 
authorities. It has more than onCe occured 
to me that if only in India those of my o wn 
fellow countrymen who occupy the position 
of officials, could keep that human touch 
with those whom they are paid to serye, 
there would be more of happiness ami con- 
tentment in India, though perhaps there 
might be less of efficiency. 

The place we were bound for was the Sea- 
side residence of the Okakura family to 
which we had been invited by the widow 
and son of the late Mr. Okakura, The 
day was a rainy one, but fortunately 
the rain stopped just as we reached the 
station of idzura. After leaving the 
station we had to pass through the 
village which is a fairly large one. The 
struggling street was lined on both sides 
by the village people, who could be coun- 
ted by hundreds or even thousands. They 
had read in their daily papers that the 
Indian seer was coming to visit their 
village, and all had left their work add 
had come from their fishing boats and, the 
fields atid their shops to have a glimpae<«f 
him as he passed. It was a remarkable 
siglit to see these weather-beaten peasants 
an-1 fisher folk standing in respectful silence 
as tlfr poet passed by. It was eloquent 
of the close touch that there has been 
between the India of the sages, the land 
which gave to the world the Buddha, 
and Japan, Which even in thgse present 
times has not forgotten the debt she owes 
to India. Japan still has in her heart of 
hearts a true reverence for this ancient laud 
and even the modern ‘Western civilisation 
which she has acquired with such wonder- 
ful ease had not been able to rob her of her 
inner ‘spirit of tranquility and reverence few?* 
beauty. As we passed through the ruje 
fields on ous way to the house outside- the 
village, at every group of houses there were 
villagers standing silently watching as the 
poet passed. 

When we reached the entrance to the 
garden we were welcomed by Mrs. .Oka- 
kura who took us into the house. It stands 
on a rocky point* at one side of a bay 
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IaTR Mr ! OKAKURA's Se\ siltui Uni'SE 
This picture shows the artist’s favorite room. 


which holds in its quiet safety a little 
fishing village. In front of the house, over- 
looking the sea, is a small summer house 
which was the favourite room of the late 
Mr. Okakura. There Kabi Balm sat during 
the day, and wrote, or watched the fishing 
boats as they passed out of the bay into 
the open sea. , 

This evening, as 1 write, the music of 
the waves comes up from the bay and the 
shouts of the children playing on the beach 
mingle with the sound of thy breakers of 
the sea. 

We have just returned from the tomb 
of the late Mr. Okakura, before which 
incense filled the evening air with its 
fragrance. The tomb is a grassy mound 
with no stone on it, but a small garden 
by its side. As we stood before this green 
mound in the fading light a little fir tree 
was brought, and in the presence of Mr. 
Okakura’s son Rabi Babu planted this tree 
in memory of his friend. 

Then a bronzed fisherman came up and 


placing’ some sticks of incense before the 
tomb made his, obeisance before it. We 
were told that he was the fisherman who 
always used to accompany Mr.fOkakura 
when he went out fishing. ^ • 

Last of all the children of the family 
came and made their namas and as. we 
turned awa y and walked back to the house 
they came round me ‘and began timidly to 
sing the first lines of a Bengali song which 
I had tried to teach them the day before. 

t 

* 1*1 

J|t3l 

Stfa C5 *tfa ^$1* ' 

“ fa St31 ” 

( 

I They did not know the meaning of the 
words, but as they sang I felt how true 
they were and how even before the grave 
of this great man’s mortality we could feel 
sure that his work is not lost nor his 
worship finished. 

W. W. Pearson. 
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A Danish Artist on the Ajanta Cave 
* Paintings. 

The annual Report of the Arclin?o1ogical 
Department of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions ff>r the >ear *1914-15 A. D. is 
aininteresdng j)itblieafion. We learn from 
it “that the \»iew, * advanced by certain 
antiquaries, that the Ajanta frescoes were 
in a state of rapid deterioration has proved 
on careful examination to lie without anv 
foundation. Sir John Marshall is of opini- 
on that with adequate care the frescoes 
may .last? for several cejituries more ; while 
any attempt to renuTve them with a view 
to protect the frescoes will prove absolute- 
ly disastrous. During the visit of the Diree- , 
tor General to Ajanta, M. Axel Garl, a 
Danish artist of great culture, was also 
asked to inspect the caves. His note on 
the art of Ajanta, which is attached to the 
Report, is of great interest.” This note is 
reproduced below 

The water-paintings in the # roek-cavcs at Ajanta 
exhibit tlic classical art of India. That is to say 
they repreynt the climax to which genuine Indian 
art has j gtai tied, and they show the way to be 
'lollovflRHiy Indian artists 

They belong to diffcicnl periods anil represent 
great varieties of style and different degrees of 
artistic value. But in these n >Le« only the best of 
them are referred to, ns they are to be seen’ in sadly 
damaged conditions, especially in caves Nos. 1. 2, lb 
and 17. 


The colours are deeper and often purer and the 
whole scale of colours is far richer than in other 
stucco paintings of similar dimensions (Egyptian 

• tombs, Pompcyan houses, Italian churches from the 

Middle ages, etc.). Even though the many centuries 
may have given the rock- walls in Ajzaita a harmo- 
nious veil of patina, which they did not perhaps 
possess fifteen hundred years ago, the combination oj 
colours within the single groups, and in the indi- 
vidual figures show that the painters were guided 
by a highly developed sense in thei r blending of 
colours with a view to the total impression to be 
produced. • 

D 

The composition of the wall paintings is exquisite. 
It is characteristic that the larger the figures are in 
proportion to the surrounding space, the better is as 
a r^le the whole composition. It seems that the 

* best artists have preferred to use the larger figures 

in their pictures. , 


Tlie picture tells its story plainly in a mafttter 
which nobody can fail to understand*. . The eye is 
directed bv the main lines of the composition to- 
wards the chief characters, which also attract our 
attention by their large size and by th^ir carefully 
calculated position that has been given to them in 
the almost endless number and variety of figures. 

Whenever superhuman beings, meu, animals and 
plants are represented the three dimensions are ob- 
served willi realistically executed contractions, and 
with true perspective in regard to lines and planes. 
But buildings and grounds are clone without pers- 
pective, the walls being left unbroken and the plane 
remains undisturbed. 

But however schematic and conventional these 
rocks and houses, gateways, pavilions, etc., look to 
us, they are excellently fitted to 9 ervc the purpose of 
dividing one picture from another on the same wall, 
of giving the setting of the picture, and of affording 
rest to the eye in the multitud e and rush of figures. 

hi , 

The 1<>r m is marked by a sharp and clearly 
accentuated outline. The contour is so true to 
nature and so well done, that combind with a 
perfectly correct volume gives even in cases of 
the most difficult contractions a perfect impression 
of shape— even when the surface is nearly mono- 
chromatic with only a slight deepening of the 
colours along the edges. 

Although no use is made of light and shade, the 
effect of shape, sometimes even of relief, is secured, 
and the plane is preserved as a matter of principle. 

This technique which reaches its climax in a 
[todnisattva figure ( if more than life size in cave 
X«» l), bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Michael Angelo . If one placed a good photograph 
of Lhif Buddha he, ad hy the side of a photogaph of 
n figure from flu* Capelin Sixtina one might be 
inclined to think, if no attention were paid to the 
different types of t lie figures, that they wefe painted 
by the same master. 

A further aid* in the matter of expressing form 
the Ajanta artists have found in an extensive use 
of ornaments. Knr.is , necklaces, bracelets, earrings, 
veils, tics, slings, flower garlands, etc., are drawn 
with such skill, are laid around a Tfeek, a finger, a . 
breast in such a manner* that the uPhole surface 
takes its form from it. 

The folds of the garments, a9 well as their borders 
in all Jtheir simplicity arc written with a remarkably ’• 
sure hand and with an astonishing knowledge Of 
the form underneath. 

If the figures arc moving such ornaments are 
used to give an impression of the speed. There ^are 
flying figures whose rapid movements are suggested 
most vividly, for instance by the heavy pendants 
swinging out almost horizontally. 

IV 

Thc figure style is higlv developed and testifies 
to a thorough ‘study of the human body.* Every 
stiffness, symmetry or mere monotony has been 
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overcome. The axis of most of the figures changes 
several times from head to feet without any apparent 
disturbance of the natural poise and balance. And 
one meets an unlimited freedom in the choice of 
postures and movements. Even * those that arc 
most improbable gef appearance of life and reality. 

A group ot beings (in the vesfibule of cave No. 17) 
are flying on without wings— with movements so 
large and free and with a poise so graceful, that 
one has no doubt that t{iis is their natural manner 
of moving about. 

This perfect freedom in the painter’s handling 
of the human body places AjmiLa one thousand 
years ahead of all other paintings that we know. 
There is no exhibition of the painter’s knowledge 
of Anatomy, nor is there— with a few exceptions— 
any offence against Anatomy. The Hindu racial 
type is simply concentrated and intensified in this 
art ; and thereby have been secured a gracefulness 
and an expressiveness in the representation of the 
human body the equal of which it is hard to find 
anywhere- 

Figures like those of “Priniavcra” by Botticelli 
may be called the sisters of some of the female figures 
in Ajanta (in the cella on the right in cave No. 2). 

V 

Behind those masterpieces lies a great and thorough 
study of nature. Not only the individual painter’s 
independent efforts to master the form of nature* 
but also an experience and a tradition that have 
beep cultivated patiently and industriously in an 
artistic school. And what we find here is not only 
great knowledge but also much practice. Everything 
in these pictures from the composition as a whole to 
the smallest pearl or flower testifies to depth of in- 
flight coupled with the greatest technical skill. Thai 
i* What makes it possible for the artist to transcend 
rca.li ty as he does so often to express what is the 
'disj/tlistive aim of all oriental art, the soul, the spiri- 
tual side of the existence. He does not thereby 
violate the truth. 

However unnatural and artificial an eye, for in- 
stance, may appear to the inexperienced observer, the 
connoisseur will discover with astonishment, that 
the anatomy of the eye is so well understood and so 
well reproduced in the drawing, that these kt range 
and peculiarly curved lines cannot possibly represent 
anything else in the world except just a human eye. 

A principle by which nil Western artists are guided 
is to study nature and to learn from the antique. 
What has been said above shows that the ancient 
Hindu masters must have followed a similar way ; 
combining the tradition of the school witlTindividuul 
atwdy and practice. If genuine Indian art is to ex- 
perience a renaissance it is that same principle which 
must still he followed. Europe got its renaissance 
through learning from the Greek antique. India will 
get hers if she turns to Ajanta and goes to school 
there. 

♦i Whoever wants to serve the cause of pure Indian 
art will find his masters here, in whose steps he must 
strive to go. He will do as they did, first of all study 
nature to master the secrets of forih, volume and 
movement. But then he will go to Ajanta to culti- 
vate Im sense of deep and harmonious colours, of 
distinct and full composition, of expressive and pleas- 
ing lines and last but not least of genuine Hindu 
figure style. As he lives and studies among their 
works, he will catch something of their sacred fire, 
until in him he feels the heart vibrating while the 
’ hand draws a clear and bold Kne. That is why those 


old Buddhist masterpieces so often leave on the 
observer the impression of a prayer or a hymn ot 
praise. ^ 

An Effective Artificial Hand. 

The construction of an artificial hand that shall be 
capable of natural movements and of the exertion of 
strength through attachment to the muscles of the 
fore arm is now, apparently, approaching very near 
solution, owing to the investigations of two Swiss 
professors, I)r. Snuerhruch, a n surgeon, and Dr. 
Slot lolrt, a professor of , mechanics,' both ot Zurich. 
The problem has two parts, a physiological one -the 
adaptation of the muscles tt# the artificial fingcis, 
and a mechanical one — the construction of till arti- 
ficial hand that slinll'he strong and as capable or 
varied motion as the real otic. Professor Sauey'ruch 
relates his experiences in an article contributed to the 
Mcdizinischc Klitivk (Vienna), i respite the pi ogress 
alrcadv* made and the still greater progress likely in 
the immediate future, lie warns us at the outset that 
the patient's own skill, as developed by practice, will 
remain an important factor in the successlul use ol 
artificial limbs. Says Hr. Saucrbrueh : 

“Of all limbs, the most delicate is pi course the 
hand, and the most arduous problem, consequently, 
is to impart natural movement t,o artificial fingers. 
Even the artificial hand ol the newest model, with its 
electrical springs, and so on, lacks the spontaneous 
faculty ol seizing objects. . 

“We have had heretofore no surgical or mechanical 
solution of the problem. When 1 returned from the 
front, 1 met bv chance Dr. Stodala, professor of 
mechanics at the Poly technical Institute of Zurich. 
JIc suggested the possibility of constructing a normal 
hand, provided the surgical' part of the problem could 
be satisfactorily solved. 1 immediately began to 
experiment with vaiions animals and soon leachtd 
the conclusion that i.* was possible, after the amputa- 
tion of a limb, to preserve in the remaining sinews 
and muscles sufficient plastic strength in*, purposes of 
motion. After this I operated on human^pdies, and 
finally on six wounded soldiers, with must satis- 
factory results. _ . . A . . 

“That the operation may be successful, it is abso- 
lutely accessary that the sinews and muscles to be 
used be sufficiently retracted. The formation of a 
solid arm-stump is also of great importance. The 
problem is both surgical and physiological, and every 
case demands individual, careful treatment. If the 
operator proceeds too soon, the may lose all chances 

“After 1 had published Professor Slodola* and 
mv own first results, my attention was called to the 
fact that in 1899 an Italian surgeon, Dr. Vangketti, 
had described the theoretical and experimental basis 
of the process, and had given to the world his further 
researches in a monograph, published in 1906. After 
; this Professor Ceci, of Pisa, made three successful 
operations. To my great surprise I found, in the 
course of my own investigations* that as tar back as 
1867 Larrey had proposed to use the muscles of the 
stump to impart motion to an artificial hand. To 
come down to our own &ime, a Hungarian physician. 
Dr. Nagy, suggested, in 1915, that in the loss of 
single fingers, the sinews might be energized by en- 
veloping them with skin. Professor Korte also has 
written me that lie has experimented successfully on 
a Russian invalid, using the sinews of a fore-arm- 
stump for the vivification of an artificial hand. 

“The Prussian War Department placed at my dis- 
position a military hospital at Singe*, and her* our 
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success was beyond expectation, so far as the surgical 
end of the operation was concerned. We found, for 
instance, that in a plastically transformed forearm, 
by shortening its muscles by l 1 2 to 2 inches, a lifting 
Vorce of 22 pounds may be developed. The flexing 
muscles of a forearm-stump perform, on an average, 
a work of 2 to B foot-pounds. The fear that these 




A Clawlike Substitute for a Hand. 

Compare this device with the artificial hand .shown 
* in the m xi column. 

wonderful results might be but temporary has not 
’ been justified. On the contrary, with constant use 
the strength of the artificial haud grows. 

“The technical part of the problem has a long and 
successful history behind it. . . - Relying partly 
.on the experiments of his predecessors, Professor 
Stocjola constructed iiis hand, whose fingers are put 
in motion through a set of pulleys, Tiy transfer ot 
force to the single fingers does not depend upon the 
position of their neighbors. Thus it is possible to 
embrace completely objects of any shape, the lingers 
being able .to conform to the irregularity of the 

surface. , r , 

“We have, of course, to admit that, so far, most 
of our artificial hands have byen constructed with an 
insufficient knowledge of the physiology and anato- 
my of that limb, and are therefore practically useless 
for the new purpose. Henceforth, surgeon, physiolo- 
gist, and technician will have to work together. 

“In brief, in view of the results so far obtained, l 


A Lifelike Artificial Hand. 

The upper picture shows how the hand is shut with 
the forearm bent. Below, on the reader's left, 
is shown tin? method of attachment. In the f 
third picture the wearer is bending the 
arm with the hand open. The foue- 
nrm muscles control the fingers. 

• 

am justified in making the statement that the 
surgical part of the problem can be considered solved, 
and that there is no doubt that, in the course of time, 
the technicians will satisfactorily solfe their part of 
the task also. • 

“Almost every trade develops its own hands. 
Thus, the weaver, after losing his arm, is again able 
to work, if he can, at will, open and close two hooks 
modeled after thumb and forefinger, this motiofl 
being necessary to fix properly the treads at the 
weaving-loom. With the new method we are con- 
fident that we shall solve this problem of vocatiopal 
differentiation. 

“\nd let us not forget the psychological result. 
Ilow happy our invalids will be in regaining their 
former appearance ! M — The Literary Digest 
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The Press and thk Press Act. A'. I ’vasa Ran, 
It. A. As. in. Srinivasa Varmiachnri Co., Madras. 

This is a pamphlet witli the obiecL of whose 
publication we are in entire sympathy, though in 
some matters of detail we cannot endorse- what the 
author says. Its publication is very timely. The 
writer puts his case against the Press Act of 1910 
ably, and has succeeded in proving that it was not 
a piece of panic legislation but one undertaken quite 
deliberately, possibly as a sop to the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic Cerberus. The Press Act must go. If 
the bureaucracy will not agree to iLs total repeal, 
the executive should be deprived of the power given 
by the Act of demanding, exacting and forfeiting a 
security without any reference to a judicial tribunal. 
At every stage there should be the intervention of a 
law-court. No security is to be demanded except in 
pursuance of the judgment of a Judicial tribunal, and 
so on. But these are only suggestions by way of 
compromise. The •Indian demand is for 1 he repeal of 
the Act. Wedonpt accept the author’s suggestion 
that the Penal Law against the press may fie made 
severer if tlic Press Act be repealed (pp. 37,53). 
The Penal Code is already more elastic, vague and 
rigorous in the case of conductors of newspapers 
than it ought to be. 

The importance of the press is very well brought 
out in the following sentences : — 

“In the progressive evolution of political institu- 
tions, if the ‘Government* has come to be recog- 
nised as the supreme static force of a society, the 
press has at the same time come to be acknowledged 
a9 its vital dynamic force. It may pass for n 
maxim now-a-days that just as order without a 
settled government is impossible, so is progress 

without a free press impossible We in India 

have only the Crown represented by the executive, 
a9 our legislative chambers are no more than a 
part of the mechanism of the executive. Under 
such conditions, the press in In/lia is practically 
the only other estate of the Realm, besides the 
Executive. No statesman, who is more than a 
mere official, can afford to conceal from himself the 
fact, that *he constitutional status of the press in 
British India as an estate of the Realm deserves to 
be protected from subordination to the executive.’* 

The author exposes the absurdity of the provision 
which enables the executive to demand security even 
^before any offence has been committed, by asking : 

‘'Will a government feci justified in asking security 
of a medical or legal practitioner, because lie may 
commit an offence in following his profession ? Does 
it. demand security of its own servants, because they 
may offend against the law of bribery ? Does it 
demand security of a merchant, because lie may em- 
ploy false weights and measures or sell injuriously 
adulterated articles, or pass gilded brass for solid 
gold? Of which professional man', of which public 
servant, of which banker who receives public money 
does the Government take security as a preventive 


punishment in advance ? Ilow 4chen can it be justi- 
fied that if one should start ptjess or a journal he 
should be liable to furnish security, merely because the 
executive desires to control the press more than it 
controls anything else ? 

It may be contended that the function of' journal- 
ists differs from that of Either tiicn in that the former 
mav disseminate opinions or principles subvltsivc of 
the .state. But may not- any author, or any man 
who opens his indutii to speak, do the same.? Why 
not then take security from nil citizens ? Military 
officers and soldiers may try to subvert the state, 
as they have done in all countries in some age or 
other. But no security is taken from them. True, 
rebellious officers and soldiers may be court- 
niartiaUcd and punished. But offending journalists 
may also lie prosecuted under the ordinary criminal 
law. 

Muslim Home:. Part 1 A present in f he Married 
Co, •pie. Pv //. //. Xawnfi Sultan Julian llegam 
Salt i ha , C / , C C. S. (i. C. /. S., Ruler of Phonal, 
India . Calcutta, Thai kcr, Spink Co.jqjO. Cloth, 
yp- 17 74- a ra rlv printed on antique wove paper. 

In this lucidly written book, Her Highness the 
Begam Sahiba of Bhopal gives an exposition of the 
teachings of Islam on the conjugal relation, and 
shows what rights women have, or rather 
ought to have, according to Mu ha m in ad an Law. 
Muhammadans who are already married and those 
who arc about to marry will be benefited by a 
perusual of the book. Non-Musalinans, fe^o, will d,o 
well to read it ; as it will give them a coital idea of 
the position of women n. Islamic society, and will 
teach them to respect women and treat them kindly. 

“The last word of advice which the Holy Prophet 
of Arabia had to give to his companions and 
through them to the whole world was tor respect and 
maintain the sac redness of female right. ‘The rights 
of women,* how nobly lie exhorted, ‘are sacred ; see 
that women are maintained in the rights attributed 
to them.’ ‘Pear God, in regard to the treatment of 
your wives, for verily they are your helpers, you have 
taken them on the security of God.* ’’ 

Regarding the positions in life and duties of mar 
and woman Her Highness writes : — 

“In all Jslamic teaching one does not fail to fine! 
a clear tendency to create equality between woman 
and rnan. The two sexes are, however, meant by 
nature, to perform separate duties and, therefore, 
do differ in their nature and constitution. 

“if woman was, therefore, given the charge of 
domestic duties, man required to fight the hardships 
of the times. To secure peace and safety to life and 
property consequently fell to the lot of the stronger 
sex, who got therefore, a sort of precedence over the 
other. This one superiority in man was a necessary 
sequel of the respective part man and woman had 
to play in the propagation and protection of man- 
kind ; otherwise they were meant to be equal to each 
other in evey other respect.” 

There can be no question that the -rearing- of 
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children is the peculiar duty of women. But surely 
they ought to and can do their social aud public 
duties in addition to the domestic ones. For ex- 
amples t© clinch ouf arguntent we need not go far ; 
Her Highness is herself a noteworthy example. In 
times past in ludia the Sultana Raaya, the Empress 
Nur Tah'an, j.h ieen AhUlya Bai, &c., did their public 
duties well, in “Bengal and elsewhere many women 
have managed big estates with great ability. In 
all countries in whVli women have the franchise, 
they do their politicals ork as well as uien t 

The late Mr. Vv. T. Stead* wrote in the Chicago 
Chronicle , December, 1903.— 

x “It is one of the advantages of monarchies that 
they afford womtfn an opportunity of displaying 
their capacity for the dilution * of the affairs of 
State Seldom fiossible to their republican sisters. 
Queen Victoria was signal instance of this. She 
was, during the latter years ot her* reign, the most 
experienced member ol the groups which .govern 
the Empire. .No male sovereign ever took a closer, 
more constant, more conscientious part in the 
direction. ot the State than did Queen Victoria, who, 
oddly enough, although exercising political functions 
absorbing her life, had a crazy horror of any other 
woman devoting even a fraction of her time to the 
study of political questions. She was a most 
brilliant example of what woman can do in the 
realm ot statesmanship and the most ruthless 
opponent of the interference of woman — excepting 
herself— in political affairs. 

“Queen Victoria was not alone among capable 
women who sit on thrones. The dowager Empress of 
Russia, the Queen regent of Spain, yucen Natalie of 
Servia, yueen Carmen Sylva of Roumania form a 
distinguished group of women whose political 
capacity was at least as their husbands’. To 
^ mention only one instance, it is an open secret 
that if the dowager Empress of* Russia were but 
allowed to have hud her way there would have been 
none of thyC interference with the constitutional 
litoertiep*«»«4rr inland which stain so black a blot 
upon the present reign. ” 

The book consists of the following chapters : Man 
and woman and their relative position, Carriage, 
Polygamy, Nuptial Rights, Mutual fidelity and love. 
Some measures to avoid ill-treatment aivl keep peace 
in the family, Separation between man and wife, 
Kh'ula , Tddat, Inheritance, and Kinsmen. 

. Her. Highness’s observations on polygamy are 
reasonable so far as tfley go. She shows that the 
teaching of the Quran strongly recommends mono- 
gamy, and that polygamy is allowed only under 
special circumstances, up to a certain limit, and 
tfnder safeguards. But-it cannot be denied that these 
circumstances have generally been lost sigjht of aud 
the safeguards have not been of much avail, so that 
in modern times, among civilized peoples, perhaps 
jthe Musalmans are more polygamous than others. 
The authoress looks at the conjugal relation more 
from the point of view of the propagation and 
preservation of species and the maintenance of 
women than from any other. This has prevented 
her from seeing that even unde* the most favorable 
conditions polygamy prevents the development 
of the fin£r and finest phases of man’s nature in 
relation to woman and of woman's nature in 
relation to man. Just as the ideal of womanly 
virtue is for a woman to be devoted to one man, so 
is tl\e ideal of manly purity to be devoted 
to one woman, be she barren or the mother of child- 
ren; be sh«f sidkly or healthy. In a polygamous 


society, or in one in which polygamy is or can bg 
practised without legal prohibition or social obloquy, 
these inter-dependent and conipletnentary«*deals of 
manly and womanly purity cannot reach full deve- 
lopment ; consequently a certain coarseness of tone as 
regards the sexual relationship canifot but character- 
ise such a society. The«ideal is for one woman to be 
the devoted wife of one man who is devoted to her 
alone. The condition of a prostitute is the worst ima- 
ginable. She is worse than a mistress, a mistress is 
worse than the legally married wives of.a polyga- 
mous man, and these co-wives arc worse 'than the 
single aud only wife of a , devoted husband. Of 
course illicit polygamous relations are worse than 
legal polygamy. * 

The Begatn Sahiha expresses the opinion that 
“Virtue in woman should be given the chief consi- 
deration in the selection of a wife," and quotes “the 
following wise words of our Prophet” in corrobora- 
tion : 

“A woman may be married by four qualifications: 
one, on account of her money ; another, on 
account of the nobility of her pedigree ; another, 
oil account of her beauty ; the fourth, on account 
of her virtue. Therefore look out for a woman 
that hath virtue, but if you do it from any 
other consideration, your hands be rubbed in dirt.” 

The authoress also quotes the saying of Muham- 
mad : “The world is provision, and the best provision 
</l this world is a virtuous woman.” 

All these sayings of Muhammad may be commend- 
ed to those who exact a “price” their sons froin- 
thc brides! ’ parents. 

Husbands, irrespective of the religion they profess, 
will do well to remember Muhammad’s saying : “The 
best man among you is he who is best to his wife.” 
Also the verse in the Quran where it says : “Women 
arc a garment to you and ye arc a garment to 
them.” (Chapter ii, 187). The Begum Sahiba’s 
explanation of this last sentence is worth quoting. 
“As garments are intended to cover person and 
things to be concealed, men and women are said to 
be as garments to each other, that they may hide 
each other’s failings ; and it need hardly be said 
how much this duly is necessary to the well-being of 
society.” 

As regards the duty of Lhe wife to obey the hus- 
band. the authoress writes 

“The husband is to be obeyed even above the 
parents. Obedience to parents is enjoined *upon all 

children alike, but in view of the rights of the 

husband, married * women are not bound to the 
same duties towards their parents as their unmarried 
sisters ; for a woman her first duty is to her hus- 
band, which is also her highest duty. But Jt must 
be remembered that parents or husband^sfialFonly be 
obeyed so long as obedience lo them does* not con- 
stitute a sin in the sight of God. Holy Prophet has’ 
j said that ‘no obedience is due to a creature in respect 
of any sin against the Creator.* ” 

Is fa m allows divorce “only in extreme cases when 
there is no help left The Holy Prophet is reported 
to have said : ‘The most hateful of lawful things in 
the sight of Goa is divorce ” 

One of the most beautiful things contained in the 
book is “the following tradition from the Holy 
Prophet” : 

“Abu-Hurairah reports that a man said, 0 Pro- 
phet of God, who, is most worthy to do good to ? 
The Prophet said, Thy mother. He said, And, after 
her? He said, Thy mother. The man said, Then 
after her ? The Prophet said, Thy mother. The 
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m4ti said, Then ‘again after her ? The Prophet said, 
Thy father/* * R.C. 

* ,TH&TAUE OF THE Tui,SlPi,ANT AND OTHER STUDIES 
is the title of a booh from the pen of Mr. C. A. Kincaid, 
a Bombay Civilian. The' book contains faithful 
Pttr&nic accounts of* the thr/*e well-known plants 
held in high regard by the Hindus, viz., the Tulsi, the 
Bel, and Sami Tree and a few exceedingly interesting 
cameos of Maharatta history and Chivalry. The tales 
regarding the plants are taken from the Pur an as as 
well as from the stories current about them in the 
Bombay Presidency. Mr. Kincaid's study of Maha- 
ratta history has not been with a view to find fault 
with everything that is Indian. He appreciates the 
chivalry and heroism of the Maharattas and does not 
share the opinion with so many European writers of 
Indian History that Shivaji was a freebooter or 
those illustrious Maharatta Statesmen and Generals 
who followed him were actuated by feelings of self- 
qggrandizement and plunder. The author is thorough- 
ly familiar with the highways and byeways of 
Maharatta country and history and has tried to put 
a, romantic surrounding to them. 

t The get-up of the book is good but it bristles with 
misprints. Ranendkanath Basu. 

Some factors affecting the Cooking of 
0*JOLL (CaJANAS Indicus) by P. Viswanath, T. 
Lakshmana Row, B. A., and P. A. Raghunathswanii 
Ayangar I ). A., Assistant to the Government Agricul- 
tural Chemist, Madras. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that' cooking 
qualities of different dholls (Rahar in Bengal) like all 
other pulses, vary considerably. Some cook very 
quickly and others taking a long time to reach the 
aesirea stage and it is the common object of all 
Consumers to have a kind of the former type. The 
present memoir is one of the publications of the 
Chemical Series (Vol. IV, No. 5, April, 11)16) of the 
Department of Agriculture in India, I’usa, and the 
authors have dealt with the following factors 
affecting the cooking of Dholl : 

(1) The effect of the composition of the water 
Upon the rate of cooking. 

(2) (a) The influence of the fat content. 4 , 

(b) Differences in the rates , of cooking due to 
variety. 

(c\ Differences in the rates of cooking due to 

methods of preparing the dholl 
1 (8) The influence of various S^lts on the liquefac- 
tion of Starch. 

The following results of their ex per iniepts may be 
interesting. . a a , 

1. Dissolved Salts, such as are found in natural 
Waters exert’a markecj influence on the time taken 
to cook dfeoll. 

- 2. Calcium and magnesium salts and the chlo- 
rides of hydrogen and sodium exert a strong 
, retarding effect. Whereas alkalies and 'alkaline 
* carbonates have the reverse action. 

8. Whether the action exerted by any Salt is a 
retardation or an acceleration, the effect is approxi- 
mately proportionate to the concentration, i.e., the 
harder the water the slower is the rate of cooking. 

4. The addition of Sodium bi carbonate or 
sodium Carbonate to a hard water materially 
hastens the cooking. 

' 5. The rate of cooking of dholl* ts approximately 
proportionate to the rate of solution of the dholl 
substance, i.e., to the rate of solution of the proteid 
and starch. 


6. The proportion of proteid to starch dissolved 

is not constant but varies with different solutions. 
Alkalies and alkaline carbonates dissolve a greater 
proportion of proteid than starch as compared with 
pure water, whereas hydrochloric acid dissolves a a 
greater proportion of starch. In addition, alkalies 
and alkaline carbonates greatly aceeler^e the rate 
of cooking. * 

7. The rate of solution of the proteid appears to 

be the factor which mainly controls the rate of 
cooking. * 

8. The fat content of the dhoti plays a very un- 
important part with regard to the rate of cooking. 

0. Dholls of diflerent localities have varying 
rates of cooking. , & 

These results have been obtained under conditions 
prevailing in south India but the concisions Arrived 
at, in the opinion of the aiithots, will hold good 
generally ' , 

We wish the authors every success in their" future 
investigations. 

Debendra NATri Mitra, L,.Ag. 

Jainism not an atheism ani> the Six Dravyas 
of Jaina Philosophy by Mr. H. Warren , Hon . 
Secretary, The Jaina Literary Society , London . The 
Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah. Presented 
by Kumar Dcvendra Prasad, Editor, The Jaina- Scrip- 
ture Gift series, Arrah ( India). Price -- A Careful 
Perusal . 

Mr. Warren is an eminent writer on Jainism. The 
booklet under review contains his two essays origin- 
ally published in some Jaina periodicals. The first of 
them which has been translated into vernaculars and 
distributed among the people, aims at to prove that 
lainism cannot properly be called an A theistic religion 
as is generally believed. More can be said on both the 
sides of existence an<d non-existence of God than what 
Mr. Warren has actually said in refuting the latter 
view, but the kernel of his essay is gooJ and right 
which. we are glad to reproduce : — 

“Jainism does not d-ny the existence of God 
(Paramatman). God is described in Jaina scriptures, 
but there is a difference between the description of 
God as given «in these books and the description given 
in the religious books of*other faiths. The chief differ- 
ence is that while God is described in the booka of 
some other faiths as being a creator and ruler, God 
is not so described in the Jair*H books. God according 
to the Jaina description is an all-knowing and per- 
fectly happy soul with infinite capacities of activity, 
a pure and "perfect soul without any material body, 
a being that cannot perish or become degenerate.” 

The Importance of Vegetarian Diet by 
Chhaganlal Paramanandadas Nanavaty , Assistant 
Manager , The Pom bay Humanitarian Fund, 
Published by Lallnbhhai Gulabchand Jhaveri, 
Honorary Manager, The Bombay Humanitarian Fund , 
yog, Shroff Bazar, Bombay . ( Intended to be freely 

distributed ,) Pp. ?/. 

The Bombay Humanitarian Fund alias The Shri 
Jivndtiya-jnana-prakashnkn Fund at Bombay is the 
only well-organised body deserving of mention in India 
which earnestly advocated the vegetarian diet folio w- 
ing the line adopted by the Order ot the Golden Age , 
London (153, 155, Brompton Road, S. W.) of which 
the Herald ot the Golden Age is an organ welbk Jiown 
to those who are familiar with the movement* The 
booklet under notice is apparently co mpiled from the 
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various pamphlets issued from time to time bv ‘the 
salcl Order of London ; and so it supports iiom 

• various points of view the necessity of vegetal ian 
•diet descriSlng the evil consequences of animal food of 

which the people are completely liiind. So rightly 
observes Sir William Karnshaw Cooper “In arts 
and science, in medioinc and surgery, and in social cub 
ture, the ntniTTttuj'ace lia» progressed bv leaps and 
bounds in comparatively recerrt years, and yet there 
is one vital question, indeed, the most vitally import- 
ant of all that still ncmains almost uncared for, un- 
considered, and Vega rdt'd ns .of no moment in the eco- 
nomy of human existence. la working out his own 

• “earthly destiny, it seems strange that Man should, 
consciously or yneonseiouly, overlook and neglect 

.that very thing upon whklk tlie * matetial body itself 
dep^fcis for thv accomplishment of the great purpose 
of life— Food. _ 

f 

It*h/r: been truly said that the p/oper alinieutulnn* 
of human body is a >t in the least nn/ei shunt ry oin 
great scientists, and, if this be so, it may wll be askcit 
’■what is the use of learning, of scientific discovery, 
and of intellectual development , if the comparatively 
simple matter of bodily nourishment remain's an un- 
<i msidcred item in the life's economy 

• VmirnsiiKKiiARA Buattaoharya 

Hindi. 

SllKKK Vaish.WVA edited by Shree Jagannalh Has, 
Bharat pore. To be had of the Manager of the " Shree 
Vaishnava'', Ajmere. Annua! subscription --/L. j. 

This has now been started as the chief organ of 
the Vaishnavas and has taken the place of the 
“Vaidik biarvusva.” The issue under icvtew consists 
of 2 l J pages and contain some thoughtful articles be- 
sides the usual pages devoted to the present Yuish- 
nava organisation. The poem "Vinita Volga’* is 
nicely written and- instructive. I bach issueis priced 
ut as. W -4 The journal could have been priced a little 
less. 

ArOC.YA AUR US K AI SA1>!{ VN by Mr ; Lakshman 
Xarayan Ghrdc . Published the Granhhaprnkashaka- 
Samiti , Ileh ares City . Crown tivo. pp. 8 Jr Price— as. o. 

This is a translation of a book written by Mr. 
'Gandhi in Guzarati, w^ich lias been much appreciated 
and has been translated In Marathi as well. The 
book embodies Mr. Gandhi's personal experiences 
about health and hygiene and has thus a speciality and 
at tractiveness about it. Simple but most useful hints 
*have been given on all' the subjects which affect health- 
The' book docs not repeat the stereotyped rules ot 
hygiene and is for that reaspn particularly fascinat- 
ing. Mr. Gandhi has devoted careful attention to 

• hygienic rules in his own way. The book will no* 
doubt prove very useful. The style aud get-up are 
good. 

Soom KAI GUAR DIIUM by Pandita Rupnarayan 
Pandeya and published bv tin* II ind ' i-G rant ha- rat na- 
bar office^ Hirabagh, Bombay. Crown 8vo. pp. yj. 
Price as. J. 

This Is based on a Bengali farce- A miser who is 
alive has been proved to be dead by the machinations 
of certain bullies in spite of his own protestations to 
•the J?ect that he is alive. The way in which the plot 
fojr the purple has been arranged t is very skilful. 
There is mnefti to laugh at in the book, At last the 

cW-12* 


miserly habits of the hero n*e removed and he is a 
reformed man. 

Hal V1VA1I k \ Aik IlKIDAYDR \VAh**>RISHVA by 
Mr. l\n\>h nalal Varma . Published by the Secretary of 
the Jain Swait ambara Conference at Darwhn f l)istt. 
Yaoat maim! , Surer. Crown Suo* pp. jo t Price — a. 1, 
Rs. 5 for jno copies? • 

The book has ended tragically in the untimely 
death of a promising youi^g man on account oi his 
early marriage. There is much In the. book which 
will instruct the general public aiula distribution of 
this pamphlet among them can da some real good. 

Say \ j i CuvuirAMRli v by Pandit a Sh recram 
Sharma. Published by Bhagnoatdatta Sharma , Karali 
/high, Bared a. Demy Sva. pp. /jy. Price — Re. /. 

This is a comprehensive biography '"•of the great 
Rulei oi Butoda, Maharaja Gaek war. All the aspects 
of his life have been carefully dealt with and no im- 
portant feature of his memorable career is overlooked. 
Occasionally details have been given about the special 
institutions organised by the Gaekwar. The printing 
and get up of the book are very nice. A geneological 
table of the Gaekwar family has been given and 
several blocks in the hook increase its attractiveness. 

I ' in as C 1 1 1 u I J .s * by Bobu Runic hand ra Varma . 
Published by the Hindi Grantharatnakar office, Bom- 
bay. Crown Svo. pp. ijo. Price as. ij. Cloth bound 
Re. i-j-o. J 

All that could be said on the system of cure by 
means of fasting has been mentioned in this book and 
the writer has sought to prove the great efficacy or 
fasting. It has been suggested that medicines are 
after all not of much use. The subject has been 
thoroughly discussed. The book will no doubt be a 
very nice addition to the medicinal literature of Hindi. 
The theory propounded in It is not altogether un- 
known to Hindus, but such elaborate publications 
based on modern scientific investigations must be very 
welcome. The get-up of the book is very satisfactory. 

M. S. 

. Gujarati. 

We have received three small books from the 
Broach Sanitary Association ; one is a bulletin giving 
vital statistics, and the other two, pa/liphlets on 
Cholera, and Malarial Mosquitoes. They are written 
to enlighten pcopfe about Sanitary needs. 

G K Hi i Ni" I ) 1 1 VK m by banka U hand J\a /;< hhod Shah , print - 
cd at the Par mar Printing Pi ay Rajkot. C loth bound, pp. 
jrj. Price Re. 0-6 o ( hjiO. J ^ 

The trite sayings about a woman's *duty, every 
now and then paraded, fortified with Sanskrit 
verses, and expressions worn threadbare by now, find, 
a pln£e in this book ; we trust it has pleased its ' 
author, if none else. 

Yaitai. I’AN^IIAVIM, by Jag t wan Day alii Modi, printed 
at the Lo liana Printing Pi ess. Ba/oda. Thiik cardboard, pp, 
1S3. Ihhc Re. i-S-o, ( Jtj/6). 

Students of old Gujarati should feel very thankful 
to Mr. Modi for publishing this book. Till now. it 
was thought, that old Gujarati possessed very little 
prose but this bobk helps to remove that impression. 
This compilation consists of two parts : verse and 
prose : both treat of th^ celebrated stories ot vaital ; 
the prose portion seems to haye been written accord- 
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ing to the publisher somewhere after Samvat year 
It need not be said that it is written by a 
Jain. We are sure that the text and its modern 
Gujarati version would prove of use to philologists. 

K. M. J. 

* 

Marat 1 1 r. 

GlTADHAUMA OR KAlI\SVAkIIANn.VN hy Ml. V. 1 \ 
l\<i!luit/car, LL.B., Publisher: The At yuiMntsInm 

Press, Poot’c. Pages 248, Price Re. i - S. 

This is a fairly exhaustive attempt at refuting the 
interpretation placed on Gita by Mr. H (i. Tilak 
in his Magnum Opus in Marathi, the Gitarahasya 
the appearance of which on the literary .stage of 
Marathi last year kicked up a lot of dust and 
irritated not* a few readers of orthodox type to such 
an extent that a stream of criticism has been 
ceaselessly flowing since then both in the press 
and on the platform all over the Marathi-speaking 
country. The unprecedented, phenomenal as one 
would like to say, sale of Mr. Tilak’ s work is 
due more or less to several causes, the chief of 
which, it cannot be denied, is Mr. Tilak’s unrivalled 
popularity and the high position he has occupied 
in the estimation of the public. But the excitement 
produced by his work has also an intrinsic reference 
to the doctrine enunciated and expounded by Mr. 
Tilak in his work, which has given a rude shock 
to the popular understanding about Mr. Tilak, 
who was hitherto looked on as a staunch and 
blind follower of orthodoxy, and when such a man 
came forward with an unflinching and unblushing 
heart to question the correctness of the traditional 
interpretations placed on Gita by commentators 
like Shankaracharya find others, orthodox Shastrccs 
and Pundits as well as several graduates of the 
old way of thought naturally felt the shock 
as a bolt from the blue and they could not 
restrain their feeling while giving expression 
to their indignation chagrin and disappoint- 
ment much in the sathe way in which Julius Caesar 
is said to have uttered his last words *Kt tu Bruti’ 
when he saw his dear friend Brutus dealing the fatal 
blow to that renowned Roman Consul. The; whole 
controversy which lias caused such immense commo- 
tion when briefly put, turns on the question whether 
the Gita preaches Renunciation after attainment of 
‘knowledge’ as Shankaracharya lias interpreted it or 
whether it enjoins Karma Yoga, n.life of activity in 
its restricted sense of disinterested work. Mr. Kol- 
halkar, the*auihor of the work which forms the sub- 
ject of this review, follows the line of thought which 
characterises^ the Pundit .class entirely, and firmly 
holds th^'nrst^view and with the whole orthodox 
world at hi# back boldly ’challenges the latter view 
which is championed by men like Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar and other .scholars of the new type, and 
which is so forcibly and clearly voiced for thVr first 
twtie by hjr. Tilak iti his work. Mr. Kolhatkar 
produces no other authority in support of his view 
excepting the lore of commentators and the inspira- 


tion of his unnamed Guru. Indeed his confidence in 
the correctness of his own view based on tradition is 
so strong and unbounded that, it had *\)ften over- 
stepped all laws of controversy and set reason at 
naught. While arrogatiug to himself the correct 
knowledge of Vedanta Mr. Kolhatkar has in his 
overweening confidence denied even » f»Ir modicum 
of it to his ad versa! y, which is not just. It 
would be superfluous for tbjc reviewer in a 
periodical to enter into the details of the discussion 
which has occupied hundreds of fairly large-sized 
pages of books written by controversialists. 
A reviewer can at best attempt to present a 
resume of such controversy and malic a few sugges- 
tive remarks about the c/miparatlVe merits and de- 
merits of the two view# placed before him. To rnjf 
mind there is much of 'common ground, ground of 
agreement, between the two seemingly opposite 
views. Both Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kolhatkar agree in 
so far that it is knowledge of Self that makes for 
Salvation or Moksha. The difference comes in when 
Mr. Kolhatkar asserts that activity after the attain- 
ment of that knowledge is neither necessary nor signi- 
ficant. Mr. Tilak, on the other hand, is prepared to 
concede so far that a man after having attained that 
spiritual knowledge may i\ot, if he chooses, interest 
liimsclf in the activities of the world and his choice of 
an inactive life will surely not come in his way of 
attaining Moksha, but he would prefer a Dnyani to 
be actively engaged in some self less work rather than 
waste the sweetness of life in the desert air of Renun- 
ciation, of wrapping himself in contemplation in com- 
plete indifference to the interests of the world In 
which he moves. So that the real question when re- 
duced to such a small dimension is, as one writer has 
very aptly put it, one of preference, and one really 
wonders why there should be .so much fuss made over 
such a simple question. Works like the Gita have as 
much a practical value as they have their meta- 
physical significance, and looking at ^.he peculiar 
circumstances of India at present, the fc^rmer, i.e., 
the practical or ethical value of Gita shouVu appeal 
more to our people. The greatest need of iudia 
at present is that of men who look upon the 
teaching of. the Gita in its practical light, rather 
than attach jp mere metaphysical* significance to 
that divine q,mg. It is ‘enough for us to see that 
while interpreting Gita in this light of practical 
use, no violence is done to the sentiment of the 
original author of the Gita* Within these limits 
modern commentators have as much right to inter- 
pret old works as commentators of old like 
Shankaracharya. 

Though Mr. Kolhatkar has completely lost sight 
of this ' view in his controversy with Mr. Tilak 
and consequently his book is devoid of all living 
interest, still it has its own value inasmuch as his 
criticism is likely to prove useful in balancing one’s 
judgment and strengthen one's confidence in the 
possibilities of the future achieved by means of 
strenuous and self-less disinterested work. 

t V. G. Apte. 
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Patim University Bill* 

WlIAir. I^atna University is 

INTENDED TO DO. 

In introducing the Patna University Bill 
Sir C. Sankar*m Nair said that “as soon 
•as the new, provincial of Bihar and Orissa 
wa Constituted in 19i2it was recognised 
that in order t*T make it a self-contained 
province it was necessary to fnrnisli.U with 
two institutions in particular, viz., a High 
Court and a University/ 1 Previous to this 
the Bcharcc had written in the course ot 
a leading article : — 

We have always pointed out to the public hs well 
as to the Government the absolute necessity of expe- 
diting the establishment of the i'utna University and 
this we have done, not because wc hate the province 
of Bengal from which wc have separated ourselves, 
a^ain, not because we dislike the present administra- 
tion of the Calcutta University, but because we arc 
anxious to make our province fully self-contained. 
The idea of our having a separate university has its 
cuigin in our King-Emperor when he announced the 
formation of the province of Beharas a separate entity; 
and theieaficr later on when it was more distinctly 
announced by Lord llardinge # the surmises of the 
thoughtful pjople were that the Calcutta University 
would be t>e prototype of th^ proposed one. We had 
not th&Y clamoured for a name which would be utteily 
incapable of exercising its controlling influence inde- 
pendent of the bureaucratic influence and to this day 
when we request our Government to establish the 
Patna University, we do so t with the \11 knowledge 
that the University we shall get will be equipped with 
all the improvements that have made the Calcutta 
.University so distinctly enviable in the eyes of the 
other Universities. Vfe want a University which 
should be similar to the Calcutta University. 

Ill the Imperial Legislati ve Council, when 
.Sir C. Sankaran Nair had finished speaking, 
Mr. Krishna Sahai of Bihar rose to support 
the Patna University" Qill and observed in 
the course of his speech : “ The estabhsh- 

• ment of a separate University for Bihar 
and Orissa will make the province fully self- 
contained 

It is clear then that both Government 
and the people of Bihar intend and desire 
that the Patna University should make the 
province “ self-contained ” ui education. 
The use of the expression “ self-contained 
by i5ir Sankaran Nair, Mr. Krishna Sanm 
* and the Bcharcc alike is rather a curious 
coincidence* The people also desire, as we 


find it stated in the Bcharcc , that the new 
university should be siAiilar to the Calcutta 
University. 

What is ‘‘self-contained** ? 

The question is, will the Pqtna Uni- 
versity, as it is going to be constituted* 
make Bihar and Orissa “self-contained “? 
Even the best and most lavishly* endowed 
universities in the world do not teach all 
subjects. Cambridge and Oxford do not 
teach all the subjects in which the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, for example, specializes. 
Harvard does not excel in every one of the 
subjects in which Columbia excels. Nor are 
even powerful and prosperous independent 
countries “ self-contained M as regards 
, education. Previous to the war, there 
were German students in Great Britain 
and British students in Germany. Techno- 
logy is certainly not as well taught in 
Great Britain as’it is in Germany. Forest- 
ry is another subject in which Germany 
excels. As regards India, not to speak of 
any single province, the whole country is 
not self-contained in education. Govern- 
ment recognise the fact by closing the Im- 
perial Services to all Indians who are gra- 
duates of Indian Universities only, and 
giving appointments in them to a very few 
who have graduated in foreign Universities. 

So? though, it is a legitimate ambition to 
wish to make a province sell-contained in 
education, it is also certain that the J atna 
University cannot make Bihar and Orissa 
self-contained* in any broad sense. But. - 
even in the narrow sense in which the ex- 
isting Indian Universities have made five 
provinces self-contained, the liafcitni Imiver- # 
sitv will not make Biliar and Ofissa self- 
contained. For neither from the speech of 
Sir C. Sankaran Nair, nor from the Patna.. 
University Bill itself, can anybody be em 
eouraged to hope that this new University 
will have ^anything to do with teaching 
Medicine, Engineering, or Commerce. .In 
another respect this new University \\ ill be 
glaringly deficient. At present there ire 
collegiate classes in Bankiporc and Cuttack 
for teaching* women students up to the 
Intermediate standard ot the Calcutta 
University. Among the University and 
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External Colleges which arc mentioned in 
Sir Sankaran Nair’s speech and the Bill as 
constituetit parts of the University, we do 
not find these classes mentioned', nor is 
there any proposal contained anywhere for 
the establishment "of a Women’s College. 
Unlike Bombaj^ and some other parts of 
the country, Bihar,. is a /wn/a //-stricken 
province and even in p iirrfn - free Bombay 
people have felt the need ot a separate col- 
lege for women. So in Bihar the co-educa- 
tion of men and women is out of the ques- 
tion. But if there be not co-education 
there should be arrangements made for the 
separate high :r education of women. At 
present there may be no demand for the 
higher education of women among the in- 
digenous population of the province, and 
the demand among them even for the ele- 
mentary education of girls may be small; 
but at least for the girls’ schools of the 
province lady teachers will be required who 
have received higher education. 

The cry of “Bihar for the Biharis” is 
very popular in Bihar. But how will the 
province get /ilihari doctors, Bihari 
engineers and Bihari school mistresses in 
sufficient numbers unless there be a 
Medic il College, anEngineeringCollege and 
a Women’s College as component part's 
of the Patna University ? 

It would be a narrow and illiberal 
policy for any college in any province to 
close its doors to students from any other 
province. But no medical or engineering 
college in any province of India is sufficient- 
ly large to admit all the students qfthe 
province who want to be admitted ; and 
as a matter of fact every year they have 
to refuse admission to a considerable 
number of students. It cannpt, therefore, 
be expected that any such professional 
college will be able to admit and • train a 
sufficient number of Bihari and Oriva 
.students:"” 

4 

Special Nekds of the Province. 

In no province of India, and certainly 
nbt in Bihar and Orissa, have the people 
been able to sufficiently exploit its material 
resources. Industrially the whole country 
is in a backward condition. For different 
provinces, the lines of industrial advance 
may be same what different. In the new 
province large coal-fields and o,ther mineral- 
bearing areas have been included. What 
would b ' more appropriate and necessary 
than t® have a college teaching mining 


engineering, mineralogy, metallurgy and 
allied subjects ? Again, there are 9 xtensive 
agricultural areas, producing rice, wheat,' 
sugar-cane, indigo, &e. What is more neces- 
sary than to luA'e a faculty of agriculture 
in the new university with a college de- 
voted to the teaching of th^subjeet? True, 
we have the college at Pus>a. But it does 
not and will not form pa*, f ‘ of any uni- 
versity, and does not grant university 
degrees. There are large forest areas in 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur, limiting it ex- 
tremely desirable t/o make the highest 
education in forestry avaibijjle in the pro- 
vince. Lastly, Orissa has a long sea-coast. 
When - the ancient maiitimc and mercantile 
history of Orissa is properly written bv 
some Oriva scholar, the maritime, and 
commercial enterprise and achievements of 
the province will be fully understood, and 
her present and future possibilities mea- 
sured to some extent. If the Oriyas were 
sufficiently educated and had a government 
under popular control, they would certainly 
try to have some good harbours along 
their sea-shore. A progressive government 
ought certainly to make arrangements for 
teaching ship-building and navigation to 
the people of Orissa. 

But the new University is not going to 
meet the special needs of the province. 
It will for the most part turn ouf^ pleaders 
and clerks, who are undoubtedly required ; 
but was a new university needed fur the 
purpose ? 

Unej/j>'al Facilities for tii.k 

Sr»-#HOVlNCES*AND DISTRICTS. 

The province of Bihar and Orissa consists 
of three sub-provinces with the attached 
Native states. Their area and population 
are : — 

Sub-provincc Area in s<|. m. Population 
Bihar 1-2501 257529.69 

Orissa * 41789 8928310 

Chota Nagpur 27079 5754008 

, The district of Santlial I’argnnas geogra- 
phically forms part of Chota-Nagpur, Man- 
bhum ~ geographically and linguistically 
formspartot Bengal, and a portion of Pur- 
nea, too, forms pat! bf Bengal. But all these 
tracts have been included in the administra- 
tive sub-province of Bihar, thereby makingit 
appear larger and more populous than it is. 
Still Orissa contains more than one-tliird of 
the population of Bihar, and Chota Nag??ur 
contains one-fourth of the population of 
Bihar. But Bihar will.be served, by 5 
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colleges, Orissa by one and Choia Nagpur 
-by one. £.mong the Colleges to be entirely 
Supported by Government, two are in 
Bihar, one is in Orissa (not so well-equipped 
as I Vi til a College), and if one in Cliota 
Nagpur. “ *'"■ • 

Blit it is whe^i we look ^ at the areas of 
the sub-provinces^ that their unequal educa- 
tional facilities appear still more glaring. 
Bihar and Orissa are about equal in extent; 
'and if the artificial appendages of Bihar 
arc taken awaV, Orissa is <\ more extensive 
trai^than Bihar. But Bihar is to have 
live times the, educational facilities of 
Orissa. Cliota Nagpur lias Iwo-thirds the 
area -of Bihar and would appear larger- 
still, il the Srmthal Pargnnas were added 
to it. . But Cliota Nagpur is not to have 
even one-third of the educational facilities 
of Bihar. The greater j>art of Orissa con- 
sists of small Native spates; as the ruling 
chiefs are mostly like small land holders, 
and under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, 
and cannot have separate universities or 
colleges of their own, we have naturally 
taken Orissa to mean the whole region 
denoted by that name, both “British” 
and “ Indian.” 

In questions of educational facility area 
is an important consideration. For this 
reason in >>ilicinl educational reports one 
sometiiy/A finds it stated that in such and 
such a province there is one school in every 
three square miles or in every six square 
miles. Institutions situated at a great 
distance from the students’ boi!le arc not 
of any use to the majority of tnem, who 
are poor. Hence it is important to bear in 
fnind'tliat Government is going to provide 
in Orissa one college for an area of 11,7N9 
square miles, and no Stale college in Chota 
Nagpur but only an aided Christian mission 
college, for an area ol 1*7,079 square miles. 
The language of Bihar is not the language 
of Orissa, and il is but ’one of the principal 
•languages of Chota Nagpur. It is, there- 
fore, all the more necessary that each sub- 
province should be sufficient! v provided 
with educational facilities within its own 
borders. * 

If we examine the facilities to be enjoyed 
by the different districts of the province, 
the number of colleges strike us as ex- 
tremely inadequate. The five districts or 
ratlftr towns, of Patna, Muzaffarpur, 
Bh/igalpur, Cuttack and llazajribagli, out 
of /i totfjil otj twenty-one districts, are to 


« 

have colleges. At present Monghyr lurtTTl 
college, but it is to be abolished. 1 ^Bengal, 
with which the new province is still edu- 
cationally connected, there {ire only about 
half a dozen districts, like Rangpur, Bogra, 
Fa rid pur, Dinajpur, etc* which have not 
got colleges. But active efforts arc being 
made in Rangpur and'Faridpur to start 
colleges and in a few years, it *is to be 
hoped, that no district of Bengal will bC 
without a college. 

Coi.LKGIATE BlH’CATloN MaI)K STATIONARY ! 

The most astonishing feature of the Bill 
is that it practically makes university 
education stationary in the province. And 
this in a province ol which Prof. Jaduuatli 
Sarkar, with Iris 17 years of service there, 
speaks in bis presidential address at the 
Bihari Students’ Conference as follows: — 

■‘liilmr Ij its been 50 years hcliind the oilier pro- 
vinces in tnkiug to English education, and must 
make more exertions than they to come to the front 
line and take her legitimate place in the inarch of 
national progtess.’* 

As we are concerned here only with 
university education, let Its see how fat 
behind some of the other provinces of 
India the new province lags. According to 
the Bill it is to have only seven colleges. 
With this figure and some others taken 
from the Statist ical Abstract for British 
India , \ Ol. Y, 1915, we have prepared the 
following table : — 


Pi ovinre. 

Peng a 1 
M adms 
Uom bay 
T'nilcfl Province 
Punjab 
llihar K* Ot 


Population. Number of Colleges, 
-'♦■visa U77 51 

41 ,405, 1-04 a<) 

P.Miyj.tM.e 15 

47,1 K'J, 04 1 41) 

1 l>,07 1,050 11) 

at.M)0,lS4 7 


With threc-lourths ot the* population of 
Bengal the new province it? to have less 
than one-seventh of the number of colleges 
in the latter. With more ihree- 

fourths of the population of Madras it is 
to have less than one-fifth of the latter’s 
number of colleges. With nearly double 
the population of Bombay and Punjab it is 
not to have even half the nunilier of col- 
leges each o£ tliem possesses. With nearly 
three-fourths fit the population of th.e 
United Provinces it is to have one-seventh 
of its number of colleges. 

“But,” the reader may exclaim, “surely 
Bihar will have more colleges in the near 
future as years roll on !” No, if the- Bill 
passes in its present form. For the Bill 
lavs it down definitely that 
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.«£>) No educational institution shall be admitted 
as a college of the University, unless the following 
conditions Ve complied with, namely : — 

(a) the college buildings are situate within one 

mile from the Senate House the University 

(3) No educational institution shall be admitted 
as an external college, Unless tlfe following conditions 
are complied with, namely : — 

, (a) the college buildings are situate in one of 
the following towns, namely Muzaffarpore, Iihagal- 
pore, Cuttack, or Hazaribagh ; 

It may be contended that in these five 
towns of Patna, Muzafinrpur, Bhagalpur, 
Cuttack and Ilazaribagh, there may be 
more colleges in future. Yes, it is possible, 
but not very probable. We shall say why. 

It will be conceded that in the new pro- 
vince Government arc following a policy 
with regard to university education which 
is not more progressive than that followed 
in the rest of India. Therefore in Bihar 
Government may be expected not to en- 
courage the establishment of colleges in 
larger numbers than elsewhere. Patna 
has and is to have three colleges. Its* 
population is 130,158. No other town in 
India with a population nearly equal to it, 
has three or more than three colleges. In 
fact, the towns of Allahabad, Lahore, 
Lucknow, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
which have more than three colleges each, 
are more populous than Patna. Though 
more populous than Patna, Ahmedabad, 
Amritsar, Benares, Cawnpore, and Kara- 
chi, have not got three colleges each. It is, 
therefore, not probable that Patna will be 
privileged to have more than the colleges 
it has, unless the Bill is changed or a ( ,raore 
liberal policy followed. < 

As regards the other college towns iu 
the Province, Bhagalpur is the most popu- 
lous among them, and its t population is 
74,349. No town in British India with 
approximately this population has more 
than one college. In Bengal, which has 
morc'coTlcges than any other province of 
India, the only other town besides Cal- 
cutta which has more than one college is 
Dacca, which lias a population of 30&,551. 
'It is not probable then that Bhagalpur or 
the less populous towns of Cuttack, Mu- 
zaffcirpur, and Hazaribagh will have more 
colleges than one each. 

It is a strange principle that the Bill has 
adopted, namely, that those towns which 
have colleges now may have more; but 
those which have not got 'any must not 
have even one ! This .is tantamount to 
saying, those who arc sufficiently or in- 


sufficiently fed may have more food, but 
those who are absolutely starving must 
not have any ! It is almost an* accident 
that some towns have colleges and others' 
have not. Darbhanga is more populous 
than Cuttack, Muzaflarjfttr qn.it- liazari- 
bagh, and its Maharaja is sufficiently rich 
to maintain a coliege, nay, feven a univer- 
sity. Gaya is more popnlojis than Mu- 
zanarpur and Ilazaribagll. Why should 
it not then have a college ? Chapra, Puri, 
Arrah, Bihar, Ranchi, JBettjah, Sasaram, 
Balasorc, Purulia, Jafiualpur, llajipurand, 
Bliadrak are more populous than Hafzari- 
bagh. Why should 'not they then have 
colleges, if they or some patrons of learning 
can find the money ? In Bengal, not to 
speak of small towns like Uttarpara, 
Bankura, Barisal, Comilla, & e., which 
have colleges, the populous villages of 
Daulatpur and Ile.tampur have colleges. 
In fact, in connection with the location of 
colleges, the question of the populousness 
of a place need not arise at all. If a village 
be healthy and accessible and if the funds 
for maintaining a college be forthcoming, 
it would be more preferable to locate a 
college in or near a village than in or near 
a crowded town, though crowded towns 
also must have their educational facilities. 

If the relative, healthiness of the towns 
of the new province be considered, we shall 
find many which are more hctfiihy than 
those in which there arc colleges. 1915 
the annual death-rates per thousand of the 
five college towns were : Patna 23, 
Muzaflarpur 39.2, Bhagalpur 22.2, Cut- 
tack 21 2, /and Hazuribagh 20.5/ Hazari- 
bagh appears to be the healthiest. But 
there arc towns which are healthier than 
Hazaribagh, and therefore healthier than 
the other four college towns. We will men- 
tion a few with their death-rates per mille 
in 1915 : Deoghar 17.9, Giridih 15. 9 r 
Ranchi 1^4.3, Lohardaga 19.4, Purulia 
14.1, &c. We have counted 44 towns with 
a lower death-rate than Muzaffarpur. It 
'is not then on the ground of superior 
healthiness that it can have the superior 
privilege of having one or more colleges 
denied to many other towns. 

Ranchi was once chosen by the Bengal 
Government to remove the Calcutta Presi- 
dency College to. Later it was proposed 
to start a model college there. But now 
this very health}’' place is not considered 
worthy to have a college even in the' dis- 
tant future.' Another healthy /town, I’uru- 
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lia, the healthiest in the province in 1915, 
'lias already expressed earnest desire to 
have a college. The local organ, Man- 
hhum , wrote on July 10 I^st, in expecta- 
tion of the visit <tf Ilis Honour the Lieute- 
nant-Governin' to the town : — 

In the whole province of Chntanngporp there is 
only one college and that is in H uinbagh 
which is conducted by the Dublin Univer- 
se y Mission. In Otiss.i there is a Government 
»(‘ollcgc, so also in Kitn.i. Gan not Chotrnngpur 
rightly Claim one fox her?. The , students who puss 
bom this dislncj as well as from Smgbtiurn choose to 
go eiuter to Calcutta or io Hankura except those who 
secure Government scholarship, as # thcy are forced to 
join the colleges of the province of Bihar and Orissa 
Butwfien the Patna Uim^isity will he opened and* 
the schools of this Province will be affiliated to that 
University where will they go ? They will cither have 
to go toTJuttack or Patna, and we all know how our 
students ate treated there. They ate not allowed 
seats in the hostels attached* to the colleges, conse- 
quently they have to manage? for themselves in a place 
where they have no acquaintance. Tt is for these 
difficulties which beset dur students that a Govern- 
ment College should be established at Purulia, which 
is cents ally situated and unlike Ilaz.uibagh having 
direct railway communication Would not any one 
of our esteemed townsman explain the situation to 
His Honour ? 

Nor can the difficulty of controlling and 
^supervising colleges at a distance from the 
scat of the university be # adduced as a 
ground for practically putting a stop to 
the establishment of more colleges. If 
college® at Hazaribagh and Cuttack can be 
controlled from Patna, why should col- 
leges in places which are nearer and more 
accessible be impossible to control ? Of 
course, should it be thought at a\y time in 
future that there were more colleges than 
could be properly supervised and control- 
led, the remedy of* founding one or more 
new universities could be applied at once. 
And it is an officially sanctioned and pres- 
cribed remedy. For one of the objects of 
the projected Dacca University is t # o reduce 
the number ot students pnder the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta University. And as 
regards the Patna University Bill, the last 
paragraph runs as follows 

The constitution of the new University will enable 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa to obtain a Univer- 
sity of its own, and will effect s&me reduction in the 
karge number of students now under the jurisdiction 
of the University of Galeutta. 

It is to be hoped no official apologist of 
the Bill will sav that seven is the maximum 
number of colleges which one university 
can p t roperly^ guide and control. But 
should such a i absurd statement be made 
our^replyj wot^d be : ’“The time has come 


then to give Orissa and Chota Nagpur a 
separate university each.” It iff the ex- 
press desire of* His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror that the light of knowledge should 
brighten the h on Acs of Iris subjects in all 
parts of his Empire. No servant or ser- 
vants of His Majesty ought to stand in the 
wav of the fulfilment of this desire. 

We do not say that Colleges can or must 
be iou tided all over the province at once. 
What we do say is that it should be made 
practicable for every district and every con- 
siderable town to have a College ; and cer- 
tainly it should not be made impossible tor 
all but five towns to have a college. How 
have the districts of Gaya, Shahabad, 
Saran, Champaran, Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
Purtica, Sonthal Parganas, Balasore, Angul, 
Puri, Sambalpur, Ranchi, Palamau, Man- 
bhum, and Singbhum offended, that they 
are to be by Act of the Governor-General 
in Council debarred from having colleges ? 
What have the towns of Darbhanga, Gaya, 
Monghyr, Chapra. Puri, iArrah, Bihar, 
Ranchi.," Dinapore, Bettiah, Tiasaram, Bala- 
sorc, Purulia, Jamalpur, Hajipur, Bhadrak, 
Madhubani, Mokamah, Kendrapara, Dum- 
raon, Motihari, Purneah, Sahibganj, Sam- 
balpur, Si wan, Jajpitr, Dcoghar, ^ Buxar, 
Sliei k h i > u ra , K ha garia , G i rid ill , K atihar , 
Sitamarhi, See., donejto merit the punish- 
ment of being prevented from having col- 
leges ? 

The Case of Monghyr. 

In liis introductory speech Sir Sankaran 
Nair sjfid : — 9 

The Committee had pioposeil the expenditure of 
very considerable sums for the improvement* of most 
of the external colleges which will be admitted to the 
privileges of the University, but here also, owing to the 
financial stringency, it lias been decided to proceed at 
once on the ’basis of the colleges as they exist at 

The Committee were of opinion thatrvlfS TVtfffnond 
Jubilee C ollege under private management \rtis a small 
and weak institution, and the Government agreed with 
the committee tbst we would not he justified in spen- 
ding the very considerable amount that would be 
required to equip and maintain it efficiently. It has 
not been theieforc * proposed to include it in the new 
university. • 

This means that most of the external 
colleges are in an unsatisfactory condition ; 
but the Committee have allowed all except 
the Diamond Jybilce College at Monghyr 
to remain. If their weakness could be. to- 
Icmtcdi whv could npt the weakness of the 
Monghyr College be tolerated ? It may be 
the weakest college in the province ; but 
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±V?t is no reason wliv it shmiM 1»e destroy- 
ed. Thj? Spartan principle of killing the 
weak does not commend itself to us. The 
teaching of Christ is to. Lake particular 
care of the we’nk. Christian servants of 
the King-Hmperefr ought to follow that 
teaching! If Government cannot spend 
money for the impr. ivcmciitof the vfonghyr 
College, • why could not the leaders c»f 
•Bihar, including those of Monghvr, he ask- 
ed and given timV to raise a definite 
amount'to make it equal at least to the 
weakest among the colleges which have 
been allowed to remain ? 

We have spoken of the dest ruction of the 
college at Monghyr because according to 
section 11 of the bill, 

li. Notvutlistamlmtf anything in any other law 
for the tune being in force, no Untveisiiy established 
by Act of the llovernor-lienesal-m-l onncil shall, atter 
the commencement of this Act admit any college to 
any privileges wh never, and any privileges granted 
to any college prior to the commencement of this 
Act, shall be withdrawn on the comment einenl of 
this 4 cf - * 

The Case of Patna. 

Sir Sankar$ni Nnir has said that in 
Patna “no colleges will he affiliated to the 
university which are not situated within 
one mile of the council house at Patna." In 
the Bill the words "Senate House of the 
University” are used instead of "Council 
House." We do not know whether the 
Council House is to be used also as the 
Senate House, or whether a Senate House 
is to be built hereafter. In any case, we 
are not sufficiently conversant with the 
topography of Patna to be able to say 
whether within one mile of the Council 
House there are sufficiently large, open and 
unoccupied plots for the foundation of col- 
leges. We hope there is no magic in the 
words “within one mile *of the Senate 
House.” In this age of Motor ears and 
Telephones, perhaps two or four or ten 
mile5“vvffiu1d" d o as well. We know from Sir 
SankarAn Nair’s speech that the Secretary 
of State had agreed to the establishment of 
two more colleges at Patna, but th/j idea 
had to be dropped owing to financial diffi- 
culties. But these financial difficulties may 
not be everlasting. Therefore 'there should 
he some provision in the Bill according to 
which it may be easy to establish these col- 
leges at Patna when the financial stringen- 
cy is over. And as the Secretary of Siate 
had sanctioned the establishment of a Mis- 
sion college, the foundation of a Hindu or 
Sanskrit College and of an Islamic College 


ought also to be provided for in the Bill. 
This is better than to have to pass in future 
a supplementary Bill for founding one or 
more colleges. 

Self-Government and the Bill- 

In reply to a question asked hv Mr. B. 
N. Sarnia in <the Imperial Legislative 
Council Sir C. Sankaran ^air said that 
“the Government of India *f./ok forward to 
an extension of local Self-government, but 
have not laid down any definite scheme for 
introduction after the war.” 

Then again, in the important Circu- 
lar to Local Governments, addressed by 
the Government of India on the relation of 
local bodies to educational institutions 
within their jurisdiction and on other edu- 
cational matters, it is said 

6. As stilted above the attitude of tl e [ Decentra- 
lisation ] Commission p°*g.irdmg the control of educa- 
tion is on the same general lines in respect of all 
classes of local bodies, Their objects throughout is to 
give to such bodies a greater shaie in the control of 
sm h i lasses of education as are entrusted to their 
care and by so doing to enlist a greater degree of 
interest and enthusiasm in the educational adminis- 
tration under their charge. 'They recognised that the 
majority of educational ntliceis consulted were of 
opinion that tins policy would lead to loss of efficiency 
but they considered that this view should not pievuil 
against the recognised public policy of educating the 
people in self government, and they wcue further 
influenced by the consideration that primary education 
( with which local bodies were chiefl^ concerned) 
should be adapted to the needs of the peoples -id that 
this could best be affected b” securing for local bodies 
more direct responsibility for its evoluUon and 
management. This consideration is in accordance 
with the vityvs already expressed by the Govern- 
ment of Indi* and the Sdf retary of State and the policy 
which it represents may be accepted as the guiding 
principle which, as far as practical conditions permit, 
should regulate the relations «of local bodies toward 
primary education. 

In Sir C, Sankaran Nair’s reply to Mr. 
B. N. Sarma “an extension of local self 
government” is stated to be intended by 
Government. In the Circular quoted above 
“educating the people in self-government” 
is declared to be “the recognised public 
policy.” We are, therefore, entitled to ask 
that this just, statesmanlike and liberal 
attitude towards self-government be main- 
tained in the case of the Patna University 
Bill in particular and of University educa- 
tion in the country generally. 

The Curzonion Universities Act of 1904 
officialised the Universities to a far greater 
extent than was the case formerly.! The 
Patna University Bill redt/bes popular 
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influence to a nullity an*! makes the official 
element supreme. So the new university 
is going #10 have a much worse constitution 
Trom the point of view of self-government 
than the existing ones. If tly.* Bill is to pass 
in its present f’oiin, it would be better to 
make the university a department of the 
Bihar Government in name also as it is 
to be in reality. There is no beauty or 
utility in haviTfe twt) authorities in name 
while in reality there is only one. 

We need not repeal our observations iti 
,our last issue on lh* eoilstitutiou of the 
Paft*a University and on other matters 
relating thereto# The'Seiiate^should be enlar- 
ged to a body of at least 100 members, of 
whom at least 00 should be elected. Its 
resolutions should be binding on the syndi- 
cate, which latter body should consist oi 
a clear majority of members elected by the 
senate. The Vice Chancellor should be an 
elected officer, as in *tlic Benares Hindu 
university. lie should not have more 
powers than the Vice-Chancellors of the 
existing universities. In the Bill he has 
been made too much of an autocrat and 
practically a whole-time paid officer of the 
Government. And it is difficult to see how 
a mere mortal man, as the Vice-Chancellor 
, would most probably be, would be able to 
conscientiously and satisfactorily discharge 
all his duties, which arc : — 

(2) The> r icc-l liantelior shall he the principal 
executive officer of the University, and shall, when 
present, preside at every meeting of the Syndicate or 
of any other University body (except in the Senate 
when the Chancellor is present) of which he is a mem- 
ber. (3) The Vice-Chancellor shall be adiai god with 
the due carrying out of the provisions otVthis Art and 
of the Regulations. (4) The V«cc-( haiicellor shall 
appoint and conti ol all ofti< ers and servants of the 
University other than tjie Univeisity staff. (5) I lie 
Vice-Chancellor shall have the right of visiting 
and inspecting the external colleges. (6) i he Vice- 
Chancellor shall decide finally all matteis of dis- 
cipline in the University, and such matters of dis- 
cipline in the colleges of University as are not dele- 
gated to other authorities by the KcgulatirAis. 

The Bill proposes to tc infer on the Chan- 
.cellor certain powers which that officer 
docs not enjoy in the other Indian univer- 
sities. 

Irresponsible power can seldom be exer- 
cised properly. Not onl? are checks neces- 
sary, byt, as no man or body ol men can 
be a repository of all wisdom, help in the 
shape of criticism, suggestion and advice is 
also needed. One may say, without posses- 
§in^anv knowledge of their working, that 
syndicates, as collections of erring mortals, 
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may sometimes go wrong; but con^^c 
examples of the mistakes and^gven the 
perversity of such bodies would *not be ut 
all difficult to* bring forward. They must 
therefore occasionally mfuire the help of 
the senate. But*the latter has been made 
only a deliberative body. It has been lost 
sight of that men do not deliberate with 
all their earnestness, intelligence -find \yis- 
doin when they know that their deliberation 
would not practically influence the course 
of allairs, liar nest discussion in the senate, 
by the elected representatives of the public, 
of problems of high education, arouses 
interest in such questions among the people 
at large and is an effective means of edu- 
cating them in the consideration of such 
matters. The public would lose this in- 
direct but important advantage if the Bill 
passes in its present form. 

What the Colleges would teach. 

Regarding the standards up to which 
and the subjects which the university 
colleges and external colleges would teach 
Sir L\ Siuikaran Nair says *t— 

As to the courses of study it is intended that the 
Univeisity is to undertake the whole of the science 
teaching of the University colleges ar Patna, law 
teaching and the Honours B. A. and the Post-graduate 
woik in arts subjects. Provision is to be made for a 
system of intcicullcgiatc Icctuies in the B, A. pass and 
so fai a -1 is possible in the junior classes at Patn;i, but 
the external colleges will teach in arts subjects only 
up to the Pass B. A. and to the intermediate science 
in science subjects. As exceptions to the above the 
Cuttack College will provide teaching for the Honours 
B. A. and the pass B. Sc., and the Bihar National 
Collegc^wiil provide teaching for the pass B. Sc. On 
this question also* there was a difference of opinion 
among the members of the committee. It is, no doubt, 
possible to give Honouis and Post-gi admits instruc- 
tion of some kind at various centres as is now done 
elsewhere and to »o arrange the examinations that 
■the students could pass them without any further or 
better training, but the majority of the members were 
of opinion that the higher branches of University 
study returned the scientific co-oper.ui*?rTSrff^iaiber 
of the best teachers working under the test condi- 
tions and a consideiable body of students with such 
natural capacity and to well equipped as to be fit to 
1 receive* advanced inssruction. As these conditions ^ 
do not exist in the various other colleges nor " 
aie they likely to arise, it is believed, for many years 
to come, the C.iAvcrnmenl have come to the conclusion 
that the external colleges should teach the vaiious sub- 
jects only up to the B. A. pass standaids and science 
subject . only up to the standaid required for the inter- 
mediate examination. 

We emphatically and entirely dissent 
from the conclusion at which the Govern- 
ment have arrived. .The power of colleges 
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breach any subject up to a high standard 
is entirely a matter of resources in men and 
money. Let the university only fix the 
number and qualifications of the professors 
required and give an idea of the sort of 
laboratories and* libraries necessary for 
teaching a subject up to a certain 
standard. If any college can satisfy 
these requirements, let it have the privilege 
«f high teaching. It is absurd to take it 
for granted that only Patna would be 
found up’to the mark. As the Oovernmcnt 
have so severely limited the number of 
colleges, it is their bouuden duty to equip 
all these colleges properly, so that they 
may all be able to teach at least up to the 
Honours B. A. and Honours B. Sc. stan- 
dards, which are after all not very high 
standards. What is the good of keeping 
these external colleges alive and continuing 
to call them colleges, if they are to be prac- 
tically 110 better than glorified high 
schools ? 

Every well-informed educationist* 
knows that oven lower standards are 
taught better and in an inspiring manner, 
if a master mind does the teaching. The 
students of the first year class of a well- 
equipped firstgrade college may have the 
advantage of being taught bv professors 
of great ability, but if a college is doomed 
to teach a subject only up to a low 
standard, it is but seldom that its students 
can come under the influence of very able 
professors. The inestimable advantage 
of freshmen coming under the influence of 
master minds is so well understoqd that 
at Cambridge and other leading univer- 
sities many professors who have achieved 
distinction by original research lecture to 
freshmen. 4 

Second and third grade colleges are, no 
doubt, better than no-colleges at all. 
But where the number of colleges is so 
small7 e ( acTT college, should be equipped as 
a first grade college. It may not be 
possible to do it now, but it can be done 
after the war. The present temporary 
financial stringency can never be a suffi- 
cient reason for permanently crippling the 
external colleges. 

The province has an area of 83,181 
square miles, that of England being 
50, 874 square miles. The population 
of Bihar-Orissa is 34,490,184, that of 
England being 34,045,290. In England 
the University of Oxford has 22 Colleges 
and 3 private Halls, and Cambridge has 


17 Colleges and 1 Hall. Then there are 
the ' Universities of Durham, London, 
Victoria (Manchester), Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and Sheffield. London 
University has 24 colleges giving instruc- 
tion in 8 faculties. There are_.^tlso' Univer- 
sity Colleges at Exeter, Reading, and 
Southampton. There are r besides seven 
special Agricultural Colkfgp'dn 7 places in 
England. We do not forget that the new 
province is not England. But surely one 
or two colleges, for higher .teaching (and 
that too not very fiigli) arc pot sufficient 
to meet even the present demands V>f a 
province much more 'extensive than 
England and slightly more populous 'than 
the latter, Governments as well as peoples 
ought to have reasonable ideals and 
legitimate ambitions. We are sorry to 
find that the Oovernmcnt of India have 
set before themselves} so low an ideal of its 
educational duties towards the new 
province. 

Regulations. 

The Bill lays it down that 

( 2 ) The first Regulations shall be framed by 
the Local Government. The Senate in iv, from time 
to time, make new or additional, or may amend ot 
repeal the Regulations. 

(}) The Syndicate shall have power to dralt 
and propose to the Senate Regulations to be made 
by the Senate, and it shall be the duty the Senate 
to consider the same. * 

(}) All new Regulations, or additions** to the 
Regulations, or amendments to, or repeal of, the 
Regulations, shall rapine the previous sanction of 
the Local Government, which may after the opinion 
of the Syndicate has basn taken sanction, disallow, 
or remit the same for further consideration. 

From the character of the Bill it would 
be easy to guess the ■ character of the 
Regulations to he framed by the Local 
Government, and, as official influence is 
sure to be supreme in the Senate anti the 
Syndicate, the additions and amendments 
to them* or the repeal of any of them is 
not likely to improve their character to 
any appreciable extent. Everything 
coming from an official source is not, of 
course, to be condemned. But at the 
same time the ut,.ter absence of popular 
control and criticism cannot be held to 
be desirable. It would be of some use if 
the Regulations to be framed by the Local 
Government were published lor public 
criticism and suggestions. 

It is not clear whether the new Univer- 
sity will fill its colleges throiph the dpor 
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of the Matriculation or of the school 
final examination, or whether the Prin- 
cipals will be empowered to impose some 
• other. U f st or epiali fixation on candidates 
lor admission to their first year classes. 
This, is a very important matter, and on it 
will depend the supply of undergraduates 
to the University. l‘he # popular view is, 
and it is a just and reasonable view, that 
the Educati«i\ f)ep;irtment ought not to 
have any direct or indirect power to 
. check the spread of high education such as 
school final examination, may be made to 
, " coidcr on it 

Residential Colleges. 

-Id the course of hi t s introductory speech 
Sir C. Sailkaran Nair said : — 

the- main feature of the scheme i* that there 
should be a central icsitlenlial and teaching Univei- 
siiy ;it Patna. 1 his represent* the form nf University 
from which aenuding to tlv* piescnt ideas the best 
educational results may be expected to follow. 
Some of the members of the Committee desired to 
have a University established which was entirely 
of tics description, but the majority were of opinion 
that there were other consideialions which picrludcd 
the establishment of such a University. There 
were several colleges in the province situated at a 
considerable distance from Patna at winch students 
were being already educated for a University career 
r and from which u w is impossible to expect a com- 
plete migration of students to a Central University. It 
was accordingly decided that in addition to the uni- 
versity Collies at Patna there should be a series of 
external colleges at various centres outside Patna it- 
self. The Central University at Patna, therefore, and 
the external colleges ire to be united so as to form a 
single University governed by common regulations 
and under the same general t ontrol. 

It is a 'piece of good fortune', that the 
University has not been made a centralised 
j_ind purely residential one. Residential 
l adversities and Colleges are more costly 
than non-residential ones, and therefore 
they are utterly unsuited to the require- 
ments oi jin extremely poor country like 
India. If the Scottish Universities had 
been residential like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, University education would not 
•have been more widespread there than in 1 
Ungland. When Sir C. Sankaran Nair 
observes that the central residential Uni- 
versity “represents the form of University 
from which according to the present ideas 
the best educational results may be ex- 
pected to lolhnv,” he merely repeals and 
echoes the prevailing Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cratic idea, for which there is little justi- 
fieati jii to be found in the tacts *uf recent 


University development in Great Britain, 
not to speak of the continent of Euftipe. 
We are not blind to certain adwifitages of 
residential institutions. But if from re- 
sidential universities aloue, according to 
the latest and mpst authoritative opinions 
on the subject, “the hest educational re- 
sults may be expected to follow,” how, is 
U that in Englaud, in hone of the Univer- 
sities founded after Oxford and Cambridge 
lias there been an exae.t reproduction of tne 
form or model of those mediaeval Univer- 
sities t Englishmen are independent and 
self-governing. If the residential idea had 
been the best and most up-to-date they 
would not have departed or permitted any 
departure from that idea in any of the new 
1 niveisities. For the best educational re- 
sults the residential form is not essentially 
necessary ; but it may be required by the 
bureaucracy to serve some political 
purpose of theirs. But that is a different 
matter altogether. 

* State Control of Universities. 

This brings us to the question of State 
control of Universities. * Anglo.Indian 
bureaucrats hold that university educa- 
tion in India must be. subject to interfer- 
ence and absolute control by the State, if 
it is to be in any way “effective and effi- 
cient.” In our opinion that is a wrong 
view. The following paragraph lends 
support to our opinion. 

At the .annual meeting of the University of 
London Graduates’ Association on March 16, the 
president. Sir William Collins, said that the two 
cardinal vices of higher education in (.ieimany were 
the identification • of the University with the State 
bv State-appointed and State-paid professors, and 
the bestowal of degrees by the professors onnheir own 
students without independent examination. This 
led lo the worship of the State and a belief that it - 
toulddo no wrong, and propagated this doctrine in 
the rising generation. 

What is bad in ami for can 

not be good in and for India. May we 
not hope that British Statesmen and offi- 
cials in India will not copy from an enemy 
country any harmful ideas and think that - 
they can be good for the British Empire. 

The Patna University Bill, a Menace- 

We have written at some length on the 
Patna University Bill, as we think the edu- 
cational interests of not only the Province 
of Bihar and Orissa but of the whole of 
India may be prejudicially affected by it. 
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For sometime past there lias been a de- 
mand, on the part of official and non-offi- 
cial Angfry: Indians, as expressed in their 
organs, for legislation amending the Indian 
Universities Act of 190-f in such a way as 
to still further weaken the power of the 
non-official Indian element in the senate,— 
to, make it, in fact, a tjuitc impotent factor. 
The Patna University Bill gives the public 
some idea of such amending legislation. 
The bureaucratic method is to introduce 
retrograde measures first in provinces 
where public opinion is comparatively less 
pronounced than where it is more articu- 
late. The Patna University Bill may there- 
fore be taken as the thin eiid of the Wedge. 
The cause of high education in India 
would suffer most seriously if the existing 
universities were fashioned after the model 
of the Patna University. The qualitv of 
high education might or might not, then, 
improve, but its spread would certainly be 
arrested. 

It is, therefore, the urgent duty of the 
educated public all over India to discuss 
the Bill in all its Aspects and bearings and 
to send representations on it to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Duty of the Bihar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur Leaders. 

As for the leaders of Bihar, Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur, their duty is to make their 
voice heard distinctly against all the retro- 
grade and obstructive features of the Patna 
University scheme. They should print 
copies of the Bill and Sir C. Sankara n Muir's 
speech, and send them for opinion to such 
Indian Vice-Chancellors and ex-Viee-Chau- 
cellors as Dr. Sundar Lai, Dr. Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary, Dr. Sir Prutul Chandra 
Chattcrjee, Sir Gooroodas Banerji, Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar, Sir Ashutosh 
MukWrjirW'-i an( l the Indian non-offi- 
cial members of syndicates, Indian Princi- 
pals of unaided colleges and other Indian 
educationists. When these opinions are 
.received, they should be summarised and 
forwarded to the Government. 

As things are, Bihar is educationally in 
a .very backward condition, Orissa is in a 
worse position than Bihar, and the condi- 
tion ot Chota Nagpur is the worst. And 
the Bill proposes to give lixitj' to this de- 
plorable state of things. Public opinion 
and the press are not at all strong in 
Bihar, they are weaker, in Orissa and al- 
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most non-existent in Chota Nagpur. It is 
all the more necessary, therefore, for the 
leading men of each pf the,, three <_sub-pro- 
vinees to do their part like men. And the 
weakness of tin; new province increases the 
responsibility of the older provinces. Duty 
towards brethren and self-interest alike 
require that they. should exi rt themselves 
to the utmost. . 

An Educational Circular to Local 
Governments. 

Replying to a question put bv the Honour- 
able Mr. Sustri, the Iloti’ble Sir Sanktfran 
Nair has made public .an important educa- 
tional circular of the Government of India. 
I L is dated the 10th September, 1.010. We 
have already quoted a paragraph from it 
in which it is declared to be the recognised 
public policy of the (.overnment to educate 
the people in self-government. That de- 
claration is in welcome contrast with the 
spirit of the Patna University Bill. The 
whole circular appears to breathe a differ- 
ent spirit, as a few examples will show. 

It is proposed in paragraph 4 -NS of the 
report of the Decentralisation commission 
that 

Divisional “Commissioner* should have the power 
to call for information from Inspectors of Schools, to 
express views, and to stop any artion of the Educa- 
tion Department within their divisions which thay 
consider undesirable. In paragraph 502 ^ is proposed 
that every Government college, secondary school, 
training and technical school should have a" Hoard 
of Visitors of which the Commissioner, the Collector 
and the local Sub- Divisional Officer as welf as non- 
offi- ials should always be members, and that no new 
Government tolicge* secondary school 'or training 
or technical School should be started ancl no altera* 
tion should be made in the status of an existing 
institution without the Commissioner and Collector 
being consulted It is further proposed in paragraph 
53O that the Collcctei should always be entitled to 
call for any infoi m.ition which he thinks fit from 
any officer of Education Department and to have 
such information given to him spontaneously in’ 
matters of importance. 

“The replies of local Governments to show that 
Commissioners and District Magistrates can, under 
< existing practice, already calt for information from 
educational officers ; that there are already facilities 
for consultation and that important educational 
schemes aie not likely to be initiated without taking 
the views of executive officers. These arrangements 
appear to the Government of India to be satisfac- 
tory, but they would impress upon local Governments 
the extreme importance of the recommendations made 
by the Commission, the advantages of unofficial 
consultation between executive and educational 
officers, and the desirability of regarding^ the 
Inspector and the District Deputy Inspector m s the 
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cduo >tional advisers ol the Commissions and 
IJi^tiK t Magistrate respectively.’’ 

1 he circular # ll leu proceeds to observe 
that At the same time the Government of 
India are opposed to nnv rigid rule whcrc- 
hv n Couunissio rfer c$n stop action hr the 
Department of Public* Instruction as such 
a rule would tend to substitute official con- 
iliet for official co-operation ; and hv fos- 
tering official \'o-operatiou it would he 
possible to render any such procedure su- 
' pcrfluQtts. 

» The circular also enjar^cs the powers ol* 
loeiPUbodies in respect ol primary education. 

In their dealing with piim.n>y e Juration the 
Commission would vc^t local bodies with very con- 
siderable latitude m -such matters as the piovision' 
ol buddings, the hour* of attendant e, the giant of 
holidays and of prizes, the levy of fees and the 
dislunsemcnl of prams maul, in most parts of 
India local bodies are already in possession ol faiily 
wide powers m these ic->pe< u. and where this is not 
the r v ase the Government of* India apices that efforts 
should be made to evoke the interest of local bodies 
m primary school administration by the withdrawal 
xv he ie over reasonably feasible, of such restrictions 
on their ai turn in lespert of the above-mentioned 
matters as may be at piesent imposed by local 
piles or educational codes. As regaids the etluca- 
tional establishments the same principle should be 
observed as that accepted by tin* Government of 

, India in their resolution of 28th April 1915 on 
local self-government policy in respect of local 
establishments gcncially, namely, that while such 
matters as have acting and Uavellmg allowances, 
pensions or frovideut funds and maximum salaries 
should be governed by rules prescribed by the 
local Government, the local bxlies should have a 
bee hand in the creation and filling up of 
appointments and in the punishment and dismissal 
of the occppants. Similar discretion should be 
allowed (as js already the ca^ in most ajeas) in res- 
pect of the opening and closing of schools, but it 
should be undci stood that the Collector should have 
povver*to £|der the opening of new primary schools 
where he Considers this to be necessary and it will be 
open to local Governments to requite if they so wish, 
that the closing of a school should be subject to the 
sanction of the Collector or the Director of 1 'ublic 
Instruction. 

CiTRRicuiA in Primary Schools. 

* 8. The Commission further recommend the exer- 

cise by local bodies of a somewhat similar discretion * 
as regards the adoption of curricula in primary schools. 
The present practice is for the local Government on 
the advice of the Department of Public Instruction 
to prescribe the curriculum, and it is understood that 
a certain measure of choice of subjects is sometimes 
permitted. The Government of India desire to see 
this latter practice emphasised and made more gene- 
ral. Course of various kinds may be prescribed l*y 
the department of Public Instruction and the adop- 
tion c * them with or without any alterations (subject 


to the intervent. on of the Collet tqr in cases where 
considet nitons other than educational may b** 
volved) may be left entirely to the local bodies. Text- 
books which arc not approved bv the Kcfikation L)c- 
partment should *no* be prescribed without the sanc- 
tion of thf* Collector but*a free choice should be given 
foi the selection of te$t books # from lists of approved 
works adopted by the Department, care being taken to 
pi event too frequent and unncrcsitiy change^. 

• • 

Biharis and Bengalis in Bihar- 

The progress ofj^very province depends 
on the cordial co-operation of the different 
sections of its inhabitants, so long as sec- 
tions exist ; and we have no doubt the 
spirit ol co-operation will ultimately pre- 
vail everywhere. From this point of view 
it is a matter of sincere satisfaction to note 
that that able and public-spirited citizen, 
Kai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinba, 
has been returned to the provincial 
council bv a Bihar constituency. Equally 
satisfactory is the choice of the Bihari 
students of the distinguished teacher and 
historian Professor Jadunath Sarkar to 
preside over their last conference held at 
Darbhanga. We should have been better 
pleased if we had not to -speak of such 
occurrences .as noteworthy, as they ought 
to come about quite as a matter of course. 

Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s “Practical" 
address. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar calls his pre- 
sidential address at the Bihari Students’ 
Conference “severely practical.” Practical 
it is, *not in the sense of wanting in ideal- 
ism, but in the sense of showing the way 
to the # rcalisa turn of some ideals. The first 
lesson which "students should learn from 
his address is that they should, remain 
students even when their academic career 
is over and thc*y "have ceased to prepare „ 
for any. examination.” Prof. Sarkar 
considers himself a student still. His 
observations in connection .with.. -social . 
service by students should be l»orne in 
mind by “leaders,” demagogues and 
journalists. 

Iii this conuccti' 11, I deprecate the prevailing • 
custom of appealing to the students as if they were 
the saviours o^ society and must act as drudges at 
every work of* social utility. Social service oT the 
type I shall describe later, is allowable in a student, 
and is indeed necessary lor the completion of his 
education; but it should normally be restricted to 
his leisure hours and should not be out of proportion 
to his period of necessary toil for school or college. 

Regarding the social service which, stu- 
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dents may render without any interference 
^r' : Ah their proper duties, the professor ob- 
serves 

There is one way in which every student can 
help the expansion of education and thereby rapay 

his debt to the community Every young man 

should during the long vacation privately teach 
the three K’s to ten oflns neighbours and thus help 
to diminish the appalling mass of illiteracy in the 
country. The cost in p imers and slates will work 
out at 1 1 2 annas per pupil. No great sacrifice is re- 
quired on the part of the teacher ; all that wc need is 
the spirit of social service i»» the workers and orga- 
nisation on the part of the leaders. 1, therefore, pro- 
pose for your consideration that in every town and 
large village there should be a small local committee, 
which would enrol the names of volunteer teachers 
during holidays, supply them with books and slates 
and furnish reports of their work, showing the num- 
ber of teachers, pupils and days of actual work, and 
the cost. Such statistics should be laid before our 
Conference and printed in its report. The Central 
Committee should subsidise the work bv bearing half 
its cost, the other half being raised locally. 

Our students may also utilise their holidays to 
spread light in their villages, by talking on sanita- 
tion and other useful matters, and keep small-stores 
of medicine for distribution among the poor in cases 
of emergency or epidemic. Organisation on these 
lines will yield the happiest results at a small cost. 

There is another matter in which our studenLs can 
influence society and set a very effective example. 
They can take a vow never to attend a dance by pro- 
fessional Women, or a play in which actresses of the 
disreputable class take part. If this is done, then in 
a few years, when the young men of to-day will have 
become the heads of their households, they will re- 
fuse to allow n a tit chcs at any ceremony in their 
families, and social purity will be easily effected. 

In Prof. Sarkar’s opinion, 

Our supreme need to-day is the modernisation of 
Bihar, — casting off the methods, habits, thoughts 
and practices of the declining days of the Mughal 
empire and Nawabi rule, and adapting ourselves to 
the modern world, modern methods, modern, ideas, 
and above all, the modern spirit,— that modern spirit, 
which feels a divine discontent with things as they 
arc, and restlessly seeks to make them better,— that 
modern spirit which is not satisfied with second-hand 
information, but tries to pcncLrate to the very roots 
of objective truth, by experimenting, analysing, and 
looking at everything in the focus of light concen- 
trated on it from all directions. 

• TW paragraph which immediately fol- 
lows the above extract has been taken by 
some journalists to mean that Prof. Sar- 
kar condemns the endeavour to gradually 
make the vernaculars the vehicles of in- 
struction in all grades of educational in- 
stitutions 

'The English language is the key to this modern 
knowledge, and English literature is the surest 
medium for acquiring this modern spirit. Judging 
from the actual growth of our vernaculars as they 
stand to-day, it will be many yea*s before^ a fairly 
high modern education can be imparted solely 
through the medium of our mother-tongue. Wc must 


be taughL and examined in a foreign and painfully 
acquired language. It is an abnormal phenomenon , 
it is an unpleasant fact ; but it is a fact, and we must 
face it in our generation, though our children may 
probably be better off in‘tliis respect in their days. 

Hut we do not see any such condemna- 
tion here. lie rather look*; forward to the 
day when the normal method of instruc- 
tion through the vernaculars will replace 
the present “abnormal phenomenon." 
Moreover, we have not forgot ten his 
article on the Teaching of History in a 
previous number of this Review, in which 
he described how he used the vernacular of 
Hihar to teach history to hia sLudcr.Ls in 
Patna College. And he says in another 
part of this very address that Hihar can be 
modernised “only by imparting modern 
knowledge, through the YcrnucuUirs or 
English." 

He* administers a well-merited rebuke to 
the “reactionaries r of pretended ortho- 
doxy/’ 

I fail to understand the pessimistic erv that has 
been raised by some of our elders, “Enough of Eng- 
lish education ’ All the ills ot our country are due to 
it. Replace it by tile indigenous teaching ot our 
ancestors 11 The reactionaries who says so, call 
themselves lovers of orthodox Hinduism. I am my- 
self a Hindu and l have studied ancient Hindu litera- 
ture and history. 1 can say that true Hinduism 
never shrank from truth of any kind; true Hindu- 
ism produced the universities of Takshashila and 
Nalanda and the schools of Mithila and Benares. 
These opponents of English education do not want 
to go back to the free and fearless qu"St of tiuth 
which marked the period of Hindu greatness, but to 
the superstitions and slackness of tile 1 Nth century, 
when the Mughal civilisat* >n had lost its vital force 
and society was sunk in darkness corruption and 
lethargy. These old women of modern India want 
to issue an ed*ct like the late Dowager Empress ot 
China, ordering the people to “return to the learning 
of Confucius,” /.c. to be again what they were in 
2000 15. C. No greater calamity than this can befall 
Bihar or tile Hindu community. ** 1 

These reactionaries of pretended orthfSIoxv are 
onlv playing the game of the insidious enemies of 
India’s progress who cry, “Cheap education is nasty 
and worse than illiteracy.” To-day it is needless for 
me to refute this theory. Every’ European country 
has made primary education free and compulsory. 

He then examines the question whether 
college education is necessarily bad when 
it is cheap. 

Take the case of Scotland. Only a hundred years 
ago, many a poor Scotch student used to goto the 
Edinburgh University from his village home carry* 
ing a sack of oatmeal on his back, hire a small bed- 
room, keep the sack in one corner of it, ami live on 
the oatmeal. Here was education as cheap as could 
be imagined. Thomas Carlyle, when a boy of 14, 
had to walk a hundred miles alone on loot to his 
university and live there in the same humble atvlc. 
To-day, no doubt, this “discipline of poverty anfl sell- 
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denial,” as Froudc calls it in his “Life of Carlyle," 
is not so austere; but, thanks to the Carnegie endow- 
ment, no Scotch student has now to pay his lees. 
Is Scottish education, then, nasty because it is 
cheap? Are Scottish graduates worthless because 
their entire college expenses do •not conic up to 
the price of “the latAt flannel checks” of the young 
aristocrats of Oxford and Cambridge v On this point 
I shall not presume to say anything of my own, but 
simply quote a very recent pronouncement of Sir 
Ilarry H. JoU’^trTn, a distinguished colonial 
governor, explorer amf statesman : ‘‘[The present 
British) politicians, therefore, saddled with the 
inadequate education I have characterised, acted 
like the fox in the fable who lqul l*»st liis tail ; they 
‘vven^desirons that we shfllild all be tailless They, 
therefore, saw to it that all the avenues to public 
education were controlled! by their contcmporai les 
at Oxford or Cambridge £u shoit* t<> such | men | tlie 
world* teaching of Oxford was the \rk of the Cove- 
nant, just as an education at Eton or lianow was 
supposed to make a b *t ter olbeer on the held of 
battle, -a more upright and intelligent minister of 
state than the education at .1 Scottish, a Midland 
or a Welsh University.” II? then shows how 
very prejudice l su:h a \iev* is. English philoso- 
phy- and the English public services bear witness 
to" the efficiency of cheap Scottish education. 
When we look around ourselves we find Scotch- 
men Idling the places of all the bankers, jute mill 
managers and assistants, ami marine engineers 
in India. If these are the deadly fruits oi the 
tree of cheap knowledge as it grows in Scotland, 
iet the tree he transplanted to India by all means ; 
we are ready to risk our lives by eating such truits. 

The professor concludes his address to 
the students with an inspiring call to 
idealism. 

I have hitfierto spoken to you in a practical spirit. 
Hut that does not mean that I despise ideals. Oil the 
contrary I hold that we' shall all be the better for 
choosing and pursuing a particular ideal lor our 
individual selves, for vowing to live “the life dedi- 
cated” as Lord llaldane called it in* his Rectorial 
Address. The outer world# may seem hostile to us ; 
ogr circumstances and environment may be dis- 
couraging; but, no true heart will falter tor that 
reason. The ideal wi|j ever be before our mind’s 
eye, though it may be lost to our material vision 
now and then. To such the noble lines of Matthew 
Arnold about the scholar-gipsy will ring true : 

. “Why faintest thou.: 1 wander’d till I died. 

Roam cm! The light we sought is sliming still. 

Dost thou ask proof ? Our tree yet crowns the hill, 

Our Scholar travels yet tin* loved hill-side, 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

* Still clutching the inviolable shade.” 

The possession of ‘‘prohibited* or 
“seditious” literature made penal. 

In our "Notes” in the last number we 
quoted a paragraph 011 “seditious litera- 
ture” from the Bengal Police Administra- 
tion Report for 1915 and observed that 
it “seems to foreshadow , at least 
t o Vee/c to prove the need of ) farther 
repressive % legislation” ’also ob- 


served: “ Hie law of seditioh in Indig 
such that classical works and y tilers of 
undoubted authority and vahfe may be 
brought under it ; and the possession of 
these may be made penal* under the new 
law indirectly demanded- And if there be 
an official demand, there will be an official 
supply.” • 

What we anticipated has come to pass 
not in the shape of a new Act but in tlje 
form of a uolificatffm under the Defence of 
India Act, as the following telegram from 
Simla published in the dailies will show : 

The Government of India have issued a notification 
under the Defence of India Act prohibiting the posses- 
stoii ol documents containing any words, signs or 
visible representations which instigate or arc indirectly 
(a) the rsc of criminal foicc against His Majesty or 
the Government established by law in British India 
or against public servants generally or any class of 
the public or any public*scrv.wiL, or (b) the commis- 
sion or abetment of anything which is an offence 
against. Sections 121-A, 122, 131, 435 and 4-30 of the 
Indian Penal Code, or of the oilenee of robbery or 
dacoity or anything which is an oilenee under the 
•Indian Arms Act 1H7S, the Explosive Substances Act 
11M)N or Section 27 of the Indian Army Act 1011. 

No person shall knowingly have in his possession or 
under his control any prohibited documents in such 
citcu instances as afford reasonable grounds for 
believing that he is about to publish or circulate such 
document, and whoever contravenes the provision 
ol this rule shall, unless he can prove that he had such 
documents in Ins possession or under his control for a 
lawful object, be punishable with imprisonment which 
mav extend to three years and shall also be liable to 
line. No Court shall take cognisance of any contra- 
vention of this Rule save on complaint made by an 
order, or under an authority from the Governor- 
C.oiieral-in-Couueil, the Local Government or some 
oflicePem powered by the Govemor-General-in-Council 
in this behalf. 

Om- opiniqp that even classical works 
may be considered seditious according to 
the Indian law of sedition finds • support 
from the following prophetic words of 
Lord Mor)ey # : 

Let us look at it as practical men who have got to 
deal with the government of the country. Supposing 
you abolish freedom of the Press, or suspend that 
will not end the business ; ypu will JTave to shutTip^ 
schools and colleges, for what would be the use of 
suppressing newspapers if you do not shut the 
schools and colleges ? Nor will that be all. You will . # 
* have tt) stop the pi inting of unlicensed books. Thc' f " 
possession of a copy of Milton or Burke or Macaulay,* 
or of Bright’s speeches, and all that flashing array of 
writers and osators who arc the glory of our ’grand 
and noble English tongue, the possession of one, of 
these under the peculiar and unfair notions of Govern- 
ment .vill be like the possession of a bomb, and we 
shall have to direct the passing of an Explosives 
Books Act. All this and its various sequels and com- 
plements make a-policy, if you please ; but after such 
a policy had produced a mute, sullen, muzzled,- lifeless 
India, we could hardly call it, as wc do now, the 
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brightest jewel that ever sparkled in an Imperial 
No English Parliament would permit such a 
tiling, and the last man to acquiesce in such a policy 
is Lord Muilo, the Governor-General of India. 

“The Mecca Revolt 1 ’ 

The Review of Reviews writes : — 

Tin; Mecc\ Risvolt. 

It is quite evident from the Indian press that the 
Mecca revolt has not commended itself to the Indian 
Muslims. They say that the holy places of Islam 
must be held by a strong *M usbtn Power capable of 
defending .them against any non-Muslim attack. 
Since the Sherifl who has headed the revolt is not 
strong enough to maintain li is independence, they 
consider that his action has placed the safety and 
sanctity of Mecca and Medina in jeopardy. Resolu- 
tions to this effect have been passed at meetings con- 
vened in Lahore, Lucknow and Calcutta, and Muslim 
organs like The Mussulman of Calcutta have ex- 
pressed themselves in sympathy with them. The 
Stutesman of Calcutta and other Anglo-Indian jotn- 
nals are seeking to discount these views by saying 
that the agitators represent nobody ; but such a man 
as the Raja of Maiimudabad, who represents the 
Muslim community of the United Provinces ot Agra 
and Oudh in the Supreme Legislative Council, cannot 
be so described. 

In the present state of affairs it is very 
clfhcult to ascertain the true Moslem feel- 
ing in the country. 

“Impatient” Internationalism- 

The following cutting lrom a Japanese 
paper will be read with interest : 

Colours of the Nations Burned in New York. 

Unfurling Banner of International Industrialism. 

New York, June 1. — An American flag and the 
Colours of many other nations were burned to-night 
in a “inciting pot” in the yard of the Rev. Houck 
White’s Church of the Social Revolution, The 
“ceremony” was conducted by Albert lleukel, intro- 
duced as “an artist.” After the Colours had been 
destroyed," Henkel unfurled the banner of “interna- 
tional industrialism.” 

The flag burning was preceded 1 by services in the 
church, at which one of the speakers w{is the Rev. 
Mercer Green Johnston, who recently resigned as 
rector i f of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Newark, N. J-, because, he said, some of his vestry- 
men wanted him to run his church “like a grocery 
store.” 

After the church services White announced the 
congregation would adjourn to the yaril and 
"witness the birth of internationalism.” 

After a speaker had declared, no moment could be 
"more auspicious for the merging of alf nations into 
international commonwealth,” Heinrich Weber, who 
spoke in German, renounced the flag of his fatherland 
and cast it into the flames. 

Weber was followed by natives of Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, Italy, Sweden, Roumania and Greece, 
who cast the Colours of their countries into the 
“melting pot.” Then Henkel cast the American flag 
into the fire. « 


The ‘‘Pan-Turanian” Movement. 

A Special Correspondent of tty? Central 
News Agency states 

For some years a new movement has been notice- 
able in Turkey, known as “Yeni-Turan” — New Turan. 
Its object is to revive ^urkish nationally at the 
expense of the Moslem religion, and on this basis to 
unite in a general federation all th£ Tureo-Tartar and 
kindred races, Bulgarians included. Its promoters 
arc hostile to Islam, on the grmmd'That (so they sav) 
Islam tends to destroy the feeling of nationality, and 
has prevented the formation of a “Tuikish’' civilisa- 
tion : they want to “make the Turkish national soul 
independent of Islam.” ls^.ani in fact, has no place 
in their programme unless some fragments of itjp much 
modified, arc to survive in the new Turkish “national" 
religion. * 

The movement has both a literary and n political 
side. The former seeks, among other things, to glorify 
the history of the Turanian races: Ghctigiz Khan is 
made a hero and a statesman by those who dream 
of restoring Ins empire. The political side concerns 
the Arab race. Bitter hostility is shown to them. 
Thev are a "mistortu».ne” for Turkey ; they must 
be Turkish ; their “khailds” must become Turkish 
colonies, their history- ami customs must be forgotten; 
above all, their language must be forbidden and 
replaced by Turkish. All this has been constantly 
advocated by Turkish nationalist writers, and a Turk 
preaching in Syria has declared that the existence 
of the Prophet was a Action invented by the Arabs. 

Yeni-Turan is worked by a society, subventioned 
by the State, known as "The Turkish Hearth” ; and 
behind il are the Committee of Union and Progress, 
whose leading men are not Moslems in an}' sense and 
who, as a Government, have been denounced by 
Moslems for many acts conti ary to the Shenat. 

The movement is, of course, warmly encouraged 
by Turkey’s German task-masters Since Germany 
discovered that it was impossible to seduce from their 
allegiance the great Moslem populations embraced 
in the Empires of Prance and Britain, her ent kusiasm 
for Islam has cooled remarkably ; while the wot Id 
now knows (thank* to the capture by the famous 
circular addressed by the vierinan Government to its 
colonial agents) that all the time Germany was 
seeking to destroy the Moslem religion in her late 
African colonics. Germany, iij fact, is to Islam the 
most dangerous of all enemies, the enemy who poses 
as a friend. 

Information supplied by a news agency 
is at all times liable to be coloured and 
vitiated Uy tlie political bias of the agency 
or by the political influence and pressure 
to which the agency or its correspondent 
‘ is subjected. This is particularly the ease 
in these days ot international strife and 
hatred. lienee it is not certain to what 
extent the above description of the Pan- 
Turanian Movement is correct, or whether 
there is such a movement at all. All that 
can be said that such a reaction against 
Arabian influence must come in some 
period or other of a Moslem nation 
possessed’ of vitality. , f 
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There is ail element in human genius 
whieh iseommon to all raws. Henec. the 
religion and culture ol.ono race may be im- 
‘bibed by another. But there is also ail 
element ot individuality in the genius 
o i each' nice which .distinguishes it from 
that of other races. '\ The Christianity of 
all Christian mees has the same Semitic 
origin. But tho vigorous individuality ol 
many western races* has enabled them to 
divest their Christianity of what was pecu- 
liarly .Semitic in it. As for the civilisations 
.of countries like Ivnghttid, France, Germany, 
N:t\? ♦they ate not derived ironi Palestine, 
but largely from (/recce a,nd Rome, and 
inoujded bv the national genius ot 
tla; peoples inhabiting *those countries.' 
In Moslem countries, Arabian religion 
and culture still hold supreme sway, 
though, of course, in actual life an Indian 
Musalman’s beliefs and* practices are not 
identical with those hf a Chinese Musal- 
man. There are, no doubt, exceptions, as 
for example, the Sufis of Persia. Sutism is 
not Arabian in spirit. Still Musalinan 
nations have less national individuality 
than Christian Nations. 

National movements rest on a lirm be- 
lief in the fact that on the whole every 
• country was, is, or can be equal to any 
other country in all essential expressions 
of the human spirit. For this reason an 
Indian Na Sonalist in the widest and truest 
sense, while not rejecting any truth from 
any quarter and while advocating world- 
wide exchange and interdependence in all 
spheres of human thought ai\d activity, 
cannot bf content to* remain forever in 
spjritiial, 'intellectual, political, industrial, 
or anv other kind of bondage to any 
nation, ancient ot* modern. We Indians 
must justify our possession of a soul, of 
mind and heart and bodily powers and 
jjkill, by expressing, ourselves in religion, in 
art, in science, in philosophy, in literature, 
in political institutions,. in social customs, 
and various other ways. 

If there has been a Pan-Turanian Move- 
ment in Turkey, it must be because the 
Turks or sonic ot them have found that 
they have souls possessed of individuality 
distinct from those of the ancient and 
modern Arabs, and they want their souls 
to find unfettered expression in all ways. 

Rise of Wages in America- 

, A^nes C. Laut writes in Ain clean's 
Magazine that in America 
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Wages have risen automatically *10 per cent 
unskilled Inhour all over the couutry ; and skilled 
labour ifc commanding prices that srctu* almost in- 
credible. In some of the munition factories men are 
earning on piece' work to i'S a daj* That is — the 

workman is in many fascs calling as iniich in a 
month as he formerly, earned i’J a year. He is earning 
as much in a month as a foreman, or book-keeper, 
or teacher, or preacher, earns in a year. 

In India, a mistri iJT any sort earning 
from Ks. 90 to Rs. 120 pvi divni is unima- 
ginable. . * 

Conditions of Legitimacy in Government. 

Guizot, in his Lectures on Civilisation 
in Europe, thus describes the conditions of 
legitimacy in Government : — 

“The conditions of legitimacy are the same for the 
government of a religious society as for that of any 
other; they may be reduced to two : The first, that 
t he power should attach itself to and remain con- 
stantly in the hands of the best and most capable, as 
t:ii , at least, as human im perfection will allow ol its 
doing so ; that the truly superior people who exist 
dispersed among the society should be sought lor 
there, brought to light, and called upon to unfold the 
social law, and to exercise power : the second, that 
the poweis legitimately constituted, should reapect 
the legitimate libeities of those over whom it exer- 
ciser itself. In these two conditions, a good system 
of forming and organising power, and a good system 
of guarantees ol liberty, consists the worth of gov- 
ernment in general, whether religious or civil ; all 
governments ought to be judged according to this 
ci llcrion." 

Royalty the Sovereignty of Right. 

The French thinker and historian pur- 
sues a similar line of thought in another 
lecture, where he dwells on that aspect of 
royalty which is “the personification ot the 
sovereignty of right.” 

‘Royalty is ^uite a distinct thing from the will 
of a man, although it presents itself in that form; it 
is the personification of the sovereignty right, of 
that will, essentially reasonable, enlightened, just, 
and impartial, foreign and superior to all individual 
wills, and which in virtue of tins title, has a right to 
govern them. Such is the meaning of royalty iu the 
minds of nations, such the motive lor their adhesion. 

Conceive to yourselves the smallest' assemBly TfT 

meu, I will not say a people : ‘conceive that* assembly 
under submission to a sovereign who is only so 
tic facto , under a force which has no right except that 
, of force* which governs neither according to reason, 
justice, nor truth ; human nature revolts at such a 
supposition, — it must have right to believe In. It is the 
supremacy of right which it seeks, that is thc.only 
power to which man consents to submit. What is 
history but the demonstration of this universal fact*? 
What are the greater portions of the struggles which 
take place in the life of nations, but an ardent 
effort towards the [sovereignty of right, so that 
they iniay place # themselves under its empire ? 
And not only nations but philosophers believe in 
its existence and incessantly seek it. What are 
all the systems of political philosophy, but the 
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search for the sovereign of ? .... I atlirm, and 

Tfic merest common sense will acknowledge, that the 
sovereign v« of right completely and permanently can 
appertain to no one ; that all attribution of the 
sovereignty of right to any human power whatso- 
ever, is radically fake and dangerous. Hence arises 
the necessity for the Jimitatiop ot all powers, what- 
ever their names or forms may be ; hence the radical 
illegitimacy of all absolute powers, whether its origin 

be from conquesL, inheritance, or election This 

principle being laid down, it is no less certain that 
royalty, in whatever system it is considered, presents 
itself as a personification c* the sovereign of right. 
Listen to the thcocratical system : it will tell you 
that king* are the images of God upon earth ; t is is 
only saying that they arc the personification ot 
sovereign justice, truth and goodness. Address your 
self to the juris consults ; they will tell you that the 
king is the living law ; that is to say, the king is the 
personification ot the sovereign ol right, of the just 
law, which has the right of governing society- Ask 
royalty itself, in the system of pure monarchy; 
it * will tell you that it is the personification 
otlthe State, oi the general interest. In whatever 
alliance and in whatever situation you consider it, 
you will always find it summing itself up in the pre- 
tension of representing and reproducing the sovereign 
of right, alone capable of legitimately governing 
society. There is no occasion lor astonishment in all 
this. What are the characteristics of thu sovereign' 
of right, the characteristics derivable from his very 
nature? In the lirst place he is unique ; since there 
is but otic truth/ one justice, there can he* but one 
sovereign of right. He is permanent, always the 
same; truth never changes. He is placed in a 
superior situation, a stranger to all the vicissitudes 
and changes of this world ; his part in the world is, 
as it were, that of a spectator and judge. Well ! It 
is royalty which externally reproduces, under the 
most simple form, that which appears its most faith- 
ful image, these national and natural characteristics 

of the sovereign of right.” Guizot, Civilisation in 

Europe, Ninth Lecture. 

Lincoln on the Paramount Political 
Purposes of Government. , 

Having defined the paramount politi- 
cal po\vj:r of government, Lincoln also de- 
fined the paramount political purposes of 
government in his first message to Con- 
gress, delivered July 4, 1N61. Mark his 
words : 

. |Tlhis is«s?cntially a people’s contest... 
It is a struggle for maintaining in the 
world that form and substance of govern- 
ment “whose lending object is to elevate 
[ T je condition of men — to lift artificial 
zlits from the shoulders ; to clear the 
,s ol laudable pursuits for a]l ; to afford 
t ij • ? unlettered start and a fair chance in 
ih ice of li/e ’ 

lis is also the English theory of the 
‘ t lc, namely, that the state exists for the 
• ople. In fact in England the state and 
; • e people arc practically identical. Though 
in India that is not yet, still there is no 


insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
state here conforming entirely to the ideal 
of English theorists and. of Lincoln, in 
opposition to the doctrine promulgated 
by the German writer Treitschkc that the 
state is greater than the people .and the 
people exist fi r the state. The English 
theory is coming to he recognised ill 
India, too, though very very, slowly. 

Bankura Sammilani Famine Relief 
Fund closed. 

The Bankura- Sammilani Famine Relic.* 
Fund is now closed. What fur the* help 
may have to be rendered, will be given from 
the balance in the Treasurer’s hand, We 
tender our sincere and. respectful thanks, to 
all the generous donors who have enabled 
us to relieve the distress ot hundreds of 
famine-stricken men, women and children. 

Helping the Filipinos to self-government. 

The Philippine Islands came under 
American rule about IS years ago. The 
whole of the archipelago is now under civil 
government. The central government is 
composed of the Governor-General, who 
is the chief executive and president oi the 
Philippine Commission, and eight Commis- 
sioners (three Americans and five Filipinos). 
The Philippine Commission constitutes the 
tipper house anti the elective Philippine 
Assembly the lower house, of thedcgislativu 
body. The members of the Assembly hold 
office for four years, and the Legislature 
elects two Resident Commissioners to the 
United States, who hold office for the same 
term. Those are it , 1 embers of the United 
States H6usc of Representatives, with a 
voice, but not a vote. 

The islands are dividod into 30 provin- 
ces of which 31 are regular and the rest 
special. The government of each of the 
regular provinces is vested in a provincial 
board composed of. a governor and two 
vocals. The governor is the chief executive 
of the province and presiding officer of the 
board. He and the vocals of the hoard arc 
all elected by popular vote, just as if our 
provincial governors and lieutenant gover- 
nors and their executive councillors were 
elected by our votes. The government of 
towns is practically autonomous, the offi- 
cials being elected by the qualified voters of 
the municipalities and serving for four 
years. For* other details of the advanced 
state of self-government in the Philippines 
the readers may consult our notes ’and 
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articles in previous numbers and thechaptcr 
on the Philippines in Mr. Lajput Rai'sbook 
on the United Spates of America. 

The Jones Hill intoduced in the United 
States legislature proposed to confer com- 
plete independence oij the Filipinos not later 
than four years fronft\ the passing of the 
bill. On the wide- reaching effects of the 
measure, as the. Filipinos hoped it would 
be passed, the Ilon’ble Rafael Palma writes 
in the Philippine Review : 

The independence of the Filipinos under the con- 
ditions proposed in the »JoneA Bill represents a 
notfftye progress, the scope and results of which in 
the sphere of interqation-nl politics may not even be 
understood or appreciated to-day in the Fnited 
States. It signifies not only an act of reparation, 
unjabandonment of* the imperialist doctrine which 
constitutes the profession of faith of the great 
powers, but also the adoption of a new dogma 
that implies the renunciation of acquired rights, 
where these rights are not founded upon morality 
and justice. It signifies, lyoreover, the noble and 
loyal fulfillment of all the engagements implied in 
the voluntary acceptance of a trusteeship lor the 
i ilipinoii, and the inauguration nt a new method 
for the peaceful and legal solution of the question 
of one people's dependence upon another. It fur- 
thermore signifies the reaffirmation of the principle 
enounced in the Declaration of Independence, that 
peoples should always be governed by their own 
consent, never without their consent. 

The [ones Bill lias not been passed in the 
form in which it was originally drafted ; 
but even in the form in which it has become 
law, of \^hieh we are going to give the 
reader some idea, it would greatly help 
forward the Filipinos on the road to com- 
plete self-government and ultimate indepen- 
dence ; and for this reason the Americans 
are entitled to a Large part of the credit 
which isumplied in Scifor Palnia^s observa- 
tions quoted above. 

The Spri nglield J\epublic:m says that it 
is a fact ot importance to Americans that 
the Filipinos seem to be satisfied with the 
passage of the Philippine Government Bill 
# for the “contentment of a people with their 
government is one of the final agd conclu- 
sive tests of the character of that govern- 
ment.” Then, briefly summarizing the bill 
this journal notes that * 

in place of tlic present Philippine Commission, which 
is abolished, the Filipinos arc to elect a Senate. The 
House Is already elected by the people, and, with the 
election of the Senate, the electorate is to be increased 
by about 600,000. As about 200,000 Filipinos vote 
now the new U\w will grant voting rights to about 
800,000. The office of Governor-General is retained 
and there is to be a vice-governor, an American, 
wh*se duties are to be fix t by the Governor-General. 
•The functions of the legislature arc limited so as to 
proyde iat the coinage, currency, qnd immigration 


laws shall not be made without fhe .approval of the 
I resident of the Doited States. Finally, all Ainer-i:* 
residing -in the Islands who desire to vote must 
become citizens of the islands. The Repiihltc&n points 
out also that the preamble of the hill fixes no specific 
date for the granting of indepeydence, but simply 
states that it has always been the purpose (if the 
people of the United States* to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a suitable 
government can be established therein.” Therefore, 
enlarged powers of self-government are granted ‘‘in 
order that by the us^ and exercise of popular 
franchise and governV.lental powers, they may the 
better be prepaied fully to assume the responsibilities 
and enjoy all the privileges of complete indepen- 
dence.” 

The enactment of this law has - furnished 
the occasion for Mr. Manuel Quezon, 
Commissioner of the Philippine Islands, 
expressing himself as follows in a state- 
ment which he has issued to the press : 

“He Hies in the face <«f history who ignores the fact 
th it no peoph* ever stop or even hesitate in the 
middlt^f the load once they begin to struggle for 
their lihertv H very advance made is an encourage- 
ment to take further and laster steps 

“Beginning from to-dav we shall use this legis- 
lation to remind the American people that they 
have promised us independence, and wlipn the govern- 
ment provided for in the act is established we shall 
run that government in a wav that will show the 
world that we are in fact a nation, capable of fulfilling 
our obligations to ourselves and other peoples, and 
fully competent to live an independent life. We are 
bent upon convincing ihe American people within 
the next year or two that a stable government can be 
established in the Islands. Then having fultUJed the 
condition imposed, independence will be forth- 
coming.” 

. United Provinces Conferences. 

Recently the United Provinces of Agra 
and *0udh have given prools of much 
civil vitality and activity. Not only were 
there held last month political, spend and 
industrial conferences in those provinces, 
but, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamani stated in. 
his able, informing and lengthy presidential 
address at the political conference at 
Jhansi, . ^ ... , 

No fewer than four special provincial conferences 
have been held between the last and the present 
sessions of our regular annual Conferences— the memo- 
rable •Conference of the 3l)th May, 1915, held tC‘f 
' protest against the House of Lords' action In regard! 
to the constitution of an Executive Council in these 
provinces, th«% Municipal Bill Conference held atCawn 
pore, the Educational conference held at Lucknow, and, 
fast in point of time but not the least in importahcc, 
the Hindu Conference at Benares. Our grievances 
remain unredressed and we are alive to the necessity 
of continued effort, but we may claim without 
immodesty that 4he United Provinces cau no longer 
be looked down upon as a sleepy hollow an$ that, 
however slow-footed the Government may be, the 
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exponents of Indian opinion at any rate have fairly 
<v <^i T ’kcned to a sense of their public duties 

Regarding the future position of India 
in the Empire Mr. Chintamani said 

I associate myself wholly and entirely with my 
esteemed friend the Lion. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
in an observation he, recently made, that we will put 
up with much suffering before we shall accept the 
domination of the coloujcs over us, and I leel sure 
that in saying this 1 am expressing the unanimous 
opinion and feeling of all members and every member 
<ti this Conlerenee. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India will lose no* 'tune in informing His 
Majesty's Government of this keen feeling ol India. 

Mr. Chintamani did well to dwell on 
the deplorable state of education in the 
1 1. P., the most deplorable among the 
major provinces, and to eritieisc the restric- 
tive policy pursue 1, in the paragraph 
quoted below. 

In the face of such a situation, which is no credit 
to anybody concerned and wlrtch is a public peril, is 
it not incredible that a restrictive policy should be 
pursued in the blameless name of Efficiency, -* word 
which seems to bring much comfort to the mind of 
the official educational reformer, as the more doubt- 
ful word Prestige stands for so much in Indian politics’ 
generally i No one of us is an advocate of worthless 
education, this is only a convenient assumption of 
officialdom to belittle the value of our critici9.11 of its 
policy. As our Conference has declared year after 
year it is our conviction that in the present state ot 
the country and of these provinces, the governing 
principle of educational policy should be the wider 
diffusion of education, amt efficiency should be secured 
to the greatest extent compatible with such diffusion. 
Insist upon elementary board schools it you think 
that the agency of aided private schools must be dis- 
carded, but do not discourage the latter unless and 
until you open an adequate number of the former. 
Carry out your policy ot restricting the size id classes, 
but do so only to the extent that the number of 
schools and colleges allows of your giving effect to it 
without turning into the street large and increasing 
numbers of young men who may become desperate 
in the abs nee of facilities for education and of 
sympathy. ‘ See by all means that students do 
not breathe an unwholesome political atmosphere, 
.and bring them up in pidper discipline, 
but do not deprive them or their teachers of 
legitimate freedom, do not follow a policy of sus- 
picion of all and sundry, and do not think that wis- 
• d y*Tti in sulfctri.uting departmentalism for popu- 
lar control id increasing rheasure. Give our young 
men better education most certainly— we shall bless 
you for that— but educate all our young men — an 
; icrcasing number of them us year succeeds year - 
Wml to this end, adopt a policy of freely encouraging 
and liberally assisting private effort to supplement 
the resources and activities of the state. And pray 
cease to treat the department of public instruction 
as the cindrella of departments. There are several 
other departments ou which you may practise eco- 
nomy when you are in that mood or under that 
necessity, not only without detriment to the public 
weal hut with great advantage. If, for instance, 
you spend a little less on your C.I.D., you will find 
to your agreeable surprise that you will hear less of 


that ‘unrest’ which apparently gets so much on your 
nerves. Trust the people, educate the people, be 
just to the people, and you will be free from nl? 
anxiety and vour C.I 1 ). will find its occupation gone. 

These words should be pondered over 
not by t T . IV officials n^lone, but by the 
bureaucracy all over* India ; for the educa- 
tional policy is everywhere the same. 

The full meaning: and implication of the 
words, “a situation, ujhieli is> no credit to 
nnyhody concerned" should be properly 
understood. If the l*overnmeiit have not 
done their duty to the best of their ability, 
neither have the people who possess educa- 
tion and means. 

Conferences in Bombay. 

Bombay lias also recently held some 
conferences. Over the political conference, 
the lion. Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. In 
the course of his masterly presidential 
address, he said : — * 

Is it possible or natural as a rule for members ol 
Parliament to grasp or grapple with questions 
attecting the internal administration and progress 
ol India When it was found that that was not 
possible in the case of Australia, Canada and 
South Africa, with few millions of population, would 
it not be iniiaculous if they continued to manage 
success! idly the affairs of India by Parliament 
sitting in .London ? Having regard to the rapidly 
growing wants and demands of the people 
and the tremendous progress and changes that 
India is going through every few' years, is it 
possible to govern India from \Vhitehall v pr Downing 
Street ? To those who know India and understand 
India, it is clear that she no longer will merely' 
obey, but wants to tuanag her own affairs. Peace, 
prosperity and security which satisfied her a decade 
ago are no longer enough. The Soul of Young India 
has been roused and it yearns for Political, Freedom. 
However well our phvs»;al aud material wants 
may be provided for, that is not sufficient, India 
wants to raise herself to a status which will 
command the respect ol the Rations of the World' 
for her aud which will be befitting her National 
honour and self-respect. It is not now a question 
ol a few posts ; it is no longer a question of a few 
grievances or reform of internal matters of adminis- 
tration, it is a question of complete change of policy. 
The question at issue is not merely of details but 
it relates^ to the founds mental structure of the 
Government aud we requite a statesman to deal 
with the present situation and re-fashion and 
reconstruct the constitutional form of the Govern- 
ment of India It is said that there is dissatisfac- 
tion in the Country ; it is said a Political 
agitation is kept up which is embarassing to 
the Government ; it is said that the Home 
Rule League tnovemeut is not desirable ; but 
what is the cause of it all ? Surely, those are not 
merely the signs of an excessive imagination as 
explained by some people for want of better know- 
ledge. It is quite clear that this is due to the 
awakened political consciousness of the people, who 
demand a new* polity and resent— and rightly reseir t*— 



prodi^a* jjood -will, convonl, harmony and 
co-operation * 

T ht’/v H hut. one quest ion besitl^s the ■ [ !i t i • mi f*f 
i o;v*killin^ itnd strict ni'isi * wbieh li.«s piovnl imt’ 
* >n l_v n tlmrifv question hut an obsi :ielc which Kept 
the two co.nmuml »»•« hitheilo .ipirl Hut the 
s »lttlioif is not ihllicuh 1 1 i't*i | in i es u t r up spirit o( 
ronnliation ami j»ive and taka* The M rilioim-d itis 
want proper, adequate and # t*iUvtivc lepirseuLation 
in the Council Chamhas rtl tin* country ami in tilt* 
Ihstrret and Municipal H >aids. a churn which no 
ri'^ht mmilcd Hindu disputes loi a in* * m *n t- Hut the 
Mahomed. uis further require that iepivseiit;iti«»n in 
the van- ih hoards and Conned Ciuunheis should he 
secured to them hv means ot sejruMte ele 
Tins question of separate ehelor.utcs 
bottom has been before the countr\ since lDOti, and 
rightly or wrongly the Mitssalm in community is 
absolult ]y determined lor* the present to insist upon 
# separ.ite electorates To most ol us the t| jestion is 
no more open to iurther discussion oi argument as 
it h is become a mandate of the •mnmiimty. As fin 

1 understand the demand tot separate electorate 
is not a matter ot policy but a matter of necessity, 
to t be M ahomedtins who lequuv to be roused Irom 
the coma an 1 torpor into which they had fallen so 
Ion** Dilkrences in details such as method ol securing 
to Mahomedans their adequate share in the Council 
Chambers, Municipal and Ihstiicf Boards sliouhl 
not be allowed to create an “ginpasse" and one side 
or the other must give in I would, therefcire, appeal 
to my Hindu friends to be ^ n< nuts and liberal and 
welcome and encourage otlur activities ol Mabo 
medium even if it involved some sacriticein this matter 
ot separate clectotaUs. 

The “true spirit of conciliation and give 
;yul take” docs not. appeal t<> the Hindus 
alone to jjive in. -No Mahomcdai^ leader, 
so far as we remember, has ever said in 
what respects, even in provinces or places 
where the Musalmans are in a majority, 
they are prepared to be concilatory 
and to ••jrive in/’ Both in matter mid 
manner Mr. Jinnairs vic\ys are not such as 
would promote harmony. 

In lt)H) Mr. Jinnairs political outlook 
was perhaps more widely national than 
now. For in that year he moved at the 
Allahabad session of the Indian National 
Congress : 

That/thisfc o tigress strongly deprecates the exteu- 
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sion or application ot tin- principle of separate t.r.ii- 
iiiuiial okvtoiates to iminu-ipalilies, disjr-ft board* 
or other loi-al bodies. ’ 

But in spite of what appears to tis to be 
a deleft in bis masterly dddress, it was a 
very weighty prohomieeifient, lucid, tva soil- 
able and convincing because of the note of 
sincere conviction which rang through ft. 
Uis scheme ol provincial autonomy, apart 
from its intrinsic nic^it, gains in authority 
from the tact th.i t if is the constructive 
demand of an able lawyer, legislator and 
leader, the president of the first United 
Bombay Provincial Conference, and the 
President-elect of the ensuing session ot the 
All-India Moslem League. 

The ‘‘New India” Cases. 

The High Court of Madras has not been 
able to give any redress to Mrs. Annie 
B.-sant in the matter of the forfeiture of the ■ 
New frulin security. In the other ease in 
which the legal power ol the Magistrate to 
demand security from her was called in 
question, two ot the three judges have 
expressed the opinion that Hie Magistrate 
lias acted ultrn vires, but all the same they 
have pronounced the opinion that they 
have no power to undo what the Magis- 
trate has done. Mrs. Annie Besant may 
have redress by bringing a civil suit 
against the Magistrate ; and that she says 
she will do. 

The Chief Justice of Madras has in the 
course of his judgment said that the keep- 
ing ofprinting presses and the publication 
of newspapers in India are extremely 
hazardous. So they are. liven if Mrs. 
Besant had won both her eases, it would 
not have shown that the Press Act of 1910 
was not a very stringent and repressive 
measure. For not many editors have the 
financial and intellectual resources of Mrs. 
Besant to be able to tight in the way she 
has been doing ; nor are all ol them eas 
the heroic mould. Her defeat mrfkes the 
ease against the Press Act stronger. And 
the divergency in the judgments of the 
'three judges *as regards the particular 
articles in Sew I ml in which have and 
which have not offended against the A“ct, 
shows the extreme imeertamty of the scope* 
of it* principal section. If three trained 
lawyers who are judges of the High Court, 
can' differ so widely, what are we poor 
editors to do? *As things are, our existence 
depends entirely on the forbearance ot the 
executive. That is a* very precarious and 
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Oh in ilia ting position. The Government of 
a count! y cannot he progressive, 1 'iur can 
the people advance, so Ions' as the press is 
subject to such uncertain and humiliating 
restrictions. The* f Press ;JlcI should here- 
pealed, and tlie law of sedition should he 
altered and liberalised, and brought into 
harmony with the r view that nothing is 
seditions" which does not directly or in- 
directly foster disloyal' ;; to the sovereign 
and to t]ve British eonneetion. 

Mrs. Annie Bcsnnt has rendered signal 
service to the cause of liberty in general 
and of liberty of the press in particular !>v 
bringing her grievances before the High 
Court. Her intellectual powers, forensic 
ability and courage cannot but extort ad- 
miration. Her determination to appeal to 
the Privy Council shows that she will leave 
nothing undone t o make it a light to the 
finish. It cannot be a normal state of 
things which requires anybody to spend so 
much money and energy and make such 
sacrifices merely t< obtain justice. 

One indirect good result of the ease re- 
lating to forfeiture of the Avir India se- 
curity, has been the declaration of the 
Madras Oovcrnment through their Advo- 
cate General that they are not opposed to 
the propaganda of Home Rule, so long as 
it is conducted in a proper way. A similar 
declaration was made by the Bombay 
Government when Mr. Tilak was made to 
show cause why he should not be bound 
down t») be of good behaviour. Bijt the 
difficulty is to find out what in the opinion 
of til.* executive would lie the proper way. 
To thoroughly convince the people that 
Home hole is wanted and that Home Rule 
would be better than the present form of 
administration, concrete illustrations must 
be given. The danger lies in giving these 
illustrations. There are officials who are 
• noVpreparcd to admit that what they do 
can be •productive* of bad results. There 
are some others who may allow editors to 
point out the evil consequences of laws, 
regulations, ordinances, executive orders, 
£i:e. But there are perhaps no bureaucrats 
who will admit that any of them can have 
quiv bad motive in any of them official acts 
or measures. They draw the line there. 
They will not allow any ascription of bad 
motives. But does official position raise 
men’s natures to such a high level that 
they become incapable of acting from bad 
or unjustifiable motives? Or are official 
motives inscrutable ? 


Public Spirit in the Provinces. 

Madras, we believe, is the ouly € provinec 
which has regularly held' district confer- 
ences, and provincial conferences, too, as a 
matter ol course. For some time past it 
has been ringing witlr/the Home Rule erv. 
Home Rule literature is also being cireulat 
ed there widely, in previous notes we 
have spoken of conferences* held in the 
Bombay Presidency and in the T. P. llotne 
Rule lectures are also being delivered in the 
Deccan. Mr. Sastrj,, has b«*en delivering 
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NOTES 


The ways o l some Anglo-Indian journa- 
lists a^e extremely laughable. When ihibu 
Sjirendranalh Banerjeh, in the capacity 
of secretary .a the Indian Association, 
sent • „ representation tfl the Bengal 
Covet ament on the jinucstion of intern- 
ments. these inn said' tlyit he was not a 
representative man, as he had not been 
returned ter the Imperial Council ! And 
now these same journalists say that the 
" nineteen gentlemen who have signed the 
.me uorandunf repre^nt .only themselves, 
altAyiigli t hey have been elected to tile 
council bv tljcir 'constit ueiieies ' Who 
then, is a represent;! live. j)k*ase ? Obvious- 
ly . he who echoes the opinions of tliesu 
jofirualist’s. The great offence of some of 
these gentlemen is that they are lawyers, 
but what is a legislative council? An 
assembly, we suppose, whose main busi- 
ness is to make laws. Perhaps in the 
opinion of Anglo-lndia, Jawycis are the 
least fitted to juaUe /airs. And as for 
such matters as the constitution, the 
work of administration, iVe., lawyers can 
never understand them. Fur that reason 
the British nation have plaeed at the 
head of its affairs Mr. Asquith, a lawyer. 

, They have even perpetrated the absurdity 
of making Mr. Lloyd (George, another 
lawyer, tile it War Minister; and wonder 
of wonders! he is doing his work well 
.too. 

And as for the representative character 
of lawyers, it is well known that they 
do not at all belong to India, they drop 
from the planet Jupiter to attend law- 
courts on each day during wfliich these 
tribunals remain open; and they attend 
eouitcil meetings «dso from their homes 
in Jupiter. 

Baroda Administration Report. 

It is always a pleasure to read the 
Baroda Administration Report.* J t is so 
neatly printed and \\V 11 got-up in every 
res pect, and clearly written without any 
mental reservation or concealment that* 
one likes to keep it and study it at leisure 
with profit. In the volume for 1014-1910, 
Mr. V. F. Madhava Kao, the l>ewan of 
the Styte, has given ail exhaustive account 
of all departments ol the administration 
and all forms o* the activity of the Baroda 
(Government. Considering that the popula- 
tion of Baroda is only LM),BL\ 7 BS, which 
is tya'cc^lcd 1 by many Bengal .districts, the 
nfcpiy -sided aeiiviti.es of the state embrac- 


ing all spheres of the life ojf the inlr-dri- * 
tants ol Baroda, cannot but excite wonder. 
There is no British district which has to 
do so many things with only its own 
internal resources to fall ltnek upon ; and 
yet Baroda docs* well all. that is done in 
British districts, and in addition does well 
many things which arc not attempted in 
many or most of them. Baroda. lias its . 
Palace, its Army, ils» Legislature, its Judici- 
ary, its Police, iis Prisons, its Court of 
Wards, P* Religious and Charitable lnsti- 
tutious asa State department, its Finance 
department, its Revenue and Settlement 
department, its well-developed Local Self- 
government scheme, its Industries (includ- 
ing Agi icuiuire, Co-operative SoeietL.-, 
Factories, Forests, Nre.), its Public Works 
department (dealing with buildings, 
roads, bridges, 'electric installations, 
Staley miens, irrigation, waterworks, 
drainage, forest works, state furniture 
works, railways, and Baroda city improve- 
' incut trust ), its Education department 
(dealing with all kinds and stages of edu- 
cation., ordinary and tcclwiical, for both 
sexes and all castes of the population, 
and providing the state with a Museum 
and numerous libraries), its department 
for Medical Relief, Sanitation and Vital 
Statistics (under which are a Lunatic asy- 
lum, a Leper asylum, a M a fern it}” ward, 
Bacteriological, chemical and other labora- 
tories, Ambulance, arrangements tor 
Meteorological observations, elcd, Nrc. 

“The practical working of the separa- 
tion ctf the executive and Judicial functions 
was explained in the rcpoit of last year 
and there has been no change in the system 
during the year/' The Conciliators arc < ne 
of the most" interesting institutions in the 
State. They have been doing good and' 
useful work. 

The members of the Baroihi Legisl ative 
Council are given the right ol rnterpcllafconT 
moving resolutions and requesting permis- 
sion for the introduction of Bills. 

“lt*is interesting In nolo that one ol tl esc Hilisf 
* n new Pratt h>r Uu* liilant Marriage Prevention' 
Art wherein il was proposed to raise the maniage- 
ahle age lot Ifrys to Is years and to icpcal the pm 
visions relating to the granting of permission to per- 
lorm inlarii martiages Tiie proposal of such a bill 
bv fill elected metnbei is a significant testimony to 
the widespread and increasing mtcicst shown in 
social progress among the masses. 

The number of religious and charitable 
institutions untlfr direct ' (Government 
management was I f : 
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and all forms o* the activity of the Baroda 
(Government. Considering that the popula- 
tion of Baroda is only LM),BL\ 7 BS, which 
is tya'cc^lcd 1 by many Bengal .districts, the 
nfcpiy -sided aeiiviti.es of the state embrac- 


ing all spheres of the life ojf the inlr-dri- * 
tants ol Baroda, cannot but excite wonder. 
There is no British district which has to 
do so many things with only its own 
internal resources to fall ltnek upon ; and 
yet Baroda docs* well all. that is done in 
British districts, and in addition does well 
many things which arc not attempted in 
many or most of them. Baroda. lias its . 
Palace, its Army, ils» Legislature, its Judici- 
ary, its Police, iis Prisons, its Court of 
Wards, P* Religious and Charitable lnsti- 
tutious asa State department, its Finance 
department, its Revenue and Settlement 
department, its well-developed Local Self- 
government scheme, its Industries (includ- 
ing Agi icuiuire, Co-operative SoeietL.-, 
Factories, Forests, Nre.), its Public Works 
department (dealing with buildings, 
roads, bridges, 'electric installations, 
Staley miens, irrigation, waterworks, 
drainage, forest works, state furniture 
works, railways, and Baroda city improve- 
' incut trust ), its Education department 
(dealing with all kinds and stages of edu- 
cation., ordinary and tcclwiical, for both 
sexes and all castes of the population, 
and providing the state with a Museum 
and numerous libraries), its department 
for Medical Relief, Sanitation and Vital 
Statistics (under which are a Lunatic asy- 
lum, a Leper asylum, a M a fern it}” ward, 
Bacteriological, chemical and other labora- 
tories, Ambulance, arrangements tor 
Meteorological observations, elcd, Nrc. 

“The practical working of the separa- 
tion ctf the executive and Judicial functions 
was explained in the rcpoit of last year 
and there has been no change in the system 
during the year/' The Conciliators arc < ne 
of the most" interesting institutions in the 
State. They have been doing good and' 
useful work. 

The members of the Baroihi Legisl ative 
Council are given the right ol rnterpcllafconT 
moving resolutions and requesting permis- 
sion for the introduction of Bills. 

“lt*is interesting In nolo that one ol tl esc Hilisf 
* n new Pratt h>r Uu* liilant Marriage Prevention' 
Art wherein il was proposed to raise the maniage- 
ahle age lot Ifrys to Is years and to icpcal the pm 
visions relating to the granting of permission to per- 
lorm inlarii martiages Tiie proposal of such a bill 
bv fill elected metnbei is a significant testimony to 
the widespread and increasing mtcicst shown in 
social progress among the masses. 

The number of religious and charitable 
institutions untlfr direct ' (Government 
management was I f : 



NOTES 


The ways o l some Anglo-Indian journa- 
lists a^e extremely laughable. When ihibu 
Sjirendranalh Banerjeh, in the capacity 
of secretary .a the Indian Association, 
sent • „ representation tfl the Bengal 
Covet ament on the jinucstion of intern- 
ments. these inn said' tlyit he was not a 
representative man, as he had not been 
returned ter the Imperial Council ! And 
now these same journalists say that the 
" nineteen gentlemen who have signed the 
.me uorandunf repre^nt .only themselves, 
altAyiigli t hey have been elected to tile 
council bv tljcir 'constit ueiieies ' Who 
then, is a represent;! live. j)k*ase ? Obvious- 
ly . he who echoes the opinions of tliesu 
jofirualist’s. The great offence of some of 
these gentlemen is that they are lawyers, 
but what is a legislative council? An 
assembly, we suppose, whose main busi- 
ness is to make laws. Perhaps in the 
opinion of Anglo-lndia, Jawycis are the 
least fitted to juaUe /airs. And as for 
such matters as the constitution, the 
work of administration, iVe., lawyers can 
never understand them. Fur that reason 
the British nation have plaeed at the 
head of its affairs Mr. Asquith, a lawyer. 

, They have even perpetrated the absurdity 
of making Mr. Lloyd (George, another 
lawyer, tile it War Minister; and wonder 
of wonders! he is doing his work well 
.too. 

And as for the representative character 
of lawyers, it is well known that they 
do not at all belong to India, they drop 
from the planet Jupiter to attend law- 
courts on each day during wfliich these 
tribunals remain open; and they attend 
eouitcil meetings «dso from their homes 
in Jupiter. 
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is tya'cc^lcd 1 by many Bengal .districts, the 
nfcpiy -sided aeiiviti.es of the state embrac- 


ing all spheres of the life ojf the inlr-dri- * 
tants ol Baroda, cannot but excite wonder. 
There is no British district which has to 
do so many things with only its own 
internal resources to fall ltnek upon ; and 
yet Baroda docs* well all. that is done in 
British districts, and in addition does well 
many things which arc not attempted in 
many or most of them. Baroda. lias its . 
Palace, its Army, ils» Legislature, its Judici- 
ary, its Police, iis Prisons, its Court of 
Wards, P* Religious and Charitable lnsti- 
tutious asa State department, its Finance 
department, its Revenue and Settlement 
department, its well-developed Local Self- 
government scheme, its Industries (includ- 
ing Agi icuiuire, Co-operative SoeietL.-, 
Factories, Forests, Nre.), its Public Works 
department (dealing with buildings, 
roads, bridges, 'electric installations, 
Staley miens, irrigation, waterworks, 
drainage, forest works, state furniture 
works, railways, and Baroda city improve- 
' incut trust ), its Education department 
(dealing with all kinds and stages of edu- 
cation., ordinary and tcclwiical, for both 
sexes and all castes of the population, 
and providing the state with a Museum 
and numerous libraries), its department 
for Medical Relief, Sanitation and Vital 
Statistics (under which are a Lunatic asy- 
lum, a Leper asylum, a M a fern it}” ward, 
Bacteriological, chemical and other labora- 
tories, Ambulance, arrangements tor 
Meteorological observations, elcd, Nrc. 

“The practical working of the separa- 
tion ctf the executive and Judicial functions 
was explained in the rcpoit of last year 
and there has been no change in the system 
during the year/' The Conciliators arc < ne 
of the most" interesting institutions in the 
State. They have been doing good and' 
useful work. 

The members of the Baroihi Legisl ative 
Council are given the right ol rnterpcllafconT 
moving resolutions and requesting permis- 
sion for the introduction of Bills. 

“lt*is interesting In nolo that one ol tl esc Hilisf 
* n new Pratt h>r Uu* liilant Marriage Prevention' 
Art wherein il was proposed to raise the maniage- 
ahle age lot Ifrys to Is years and to icpcal the pm 
visions relating to the granting of permission to per- 
lorm inlarii martiages Tiie proposal of such a bill 
bv fill elected metnbei is a significant testimony to 
the widespread and increasing mtcicst shown in 
social progress among the masses. 

The number of religious and charitable 
institutions untlfr direct ' (Government 
management was I f : 



NOTES 


The ways o l some Anglo-Indian journa- 
lists a^e extremely laughable. When ihibu 
Sjirendranalh Banerjeh, in the capacity 
of secretary .a the Indian Association, 
sent • „ representation tfl the Bengal 
Covet ament on the jinucstion of intern- 
ments. these inn said' tlyit he was not a 
representative man, as he had not been 
returned ter the Imperial Council ! And 
now these same journalists say that the 
" nineteen gentlemen who have signed the 
.me uorandunf repre^nt .only themselves, 
altAyiigli t hey have been elected to tile 
council bv tljcir 'constit ueiieies ' Who 
then, is a represent;! live. j)k*ase ? Obvious- 
ly . he who echoes the opinions of tliesu 
jofirualist’s. The great offence of some of 
these gentlemen is that they are lawyers, 
but what is a legislative council? An 
assembly, we suppose, whose main busi- 
ness is to make laws. Perhaps in the 
opinion of Anglo-lndia, Jawycis are the 
least fitted to juaUe /airs. And as for 
such matters as the constitution, the 
work of administration, iVe., lawyers can 
never understand them. Fur that reason 
the British nation have plaeed at the 
head of its affairs Mr. Asquith, a lawyer. 

, They have even perpetrated the absurdity 
of making Mr. Lloyd (George, another 
lawyer, tile it War Minister; and wonder 
of wonders! he is doing his work well 
.too. 

And as for the representative character 
of lawyers, it is well known that they 
do not at all belong to India, they drop 
from the planet Jupiter to attend law- 
courts on each day during wfliich these 
tribunals remain open; and they attend 
eouitcil meetings «dso from their homes 
in Jupiter. 

Baroda Administration Report. 
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